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S, die 19di letter of the English language, are attriuuted to Quee%Balkees. A dyke or 
is a sibilant consonant, and has a hissing dam of masonry StiiKel-Arina or Sedd Mareb, 
sound. It has two uses, one generally at the famous in Arab history, was drawn across the 
beginning or end of wmrds, to pronounce a valley, betwx*eii two hills called Balak, six 
mere hissing as in sabbath, sack, sin, &c.— hundred paces asunder. The Harani Balkees, 
the other a vocal hissing, precisely like that the palace of the Queen of Sheba, is west of 
I of 2 ?, as in muse, music, wise, hut its sound the town of March. About one~fourth of the 
in the middle and end of words can only he wall is still standing and covered with Himy- 
' learned by practice. In a few words it is aritic inscriptions. The ancient residence of 
silent as in isle, viscount. The simple sihi- the Queen of Sheba, w'hich formed the city, 
lant of Europe occurs in Arabic, Sanscrit is about a mile and a half in diametei*. At 
and in all Indian alphabets. The palatal S | the time of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
of the Nagari alphabet, in use in words of | Sea, the Sabeans monopolized the commerce 
• Sanscrit origin, is commonly pronounced j of India, and acted as intermediate agents 
sh somewhat softened. The Arabic alphabet between the merchants of India and Egypt, 
has two letters to which in India is givi ii the | In the loigii of Ptolemy Phileter (a, d. 177) 

- sound of .s. One of these called in India sad | the Greek sovereigns in Egypt had not traded 


“I swad, has, amongst the Arabs, the sound of 
^ or dhad, tlie other Arabicf letter is called 
/Arabia, say or thay, but in India it has only 

i e sibilant sound of s. The Persian letter 
has the simple sound of the English letter 
I The Nagari letter .sA, has the sound of sh 
f the English alphabet. On the Western 
istricls of British India, and along the line 
jthe Indus river the letters A and « are iii- 
jl’chaugeable, so that Sind becomes Hind, 
Ad sing’h a lion, is changed into hiug, garlic. 

1 SA, Thibktan, Salt, 
j SAAD KOFI, Hind. Cyperus lougus, C. 
'ptundus, &(*. 

J SAADI, a poet of the Persians. He lived 
Ihove an hundred years, and died in a.d. 1292. 
liafiz, another Persian poet, died in 791, of 
Hijerah, or A. d. 1388, not 1340, as, 
irongh some mistake, Kaempfer and others 
^ve cidciliated.— Amesn.^ Exoi.y p, 370 ; 
'iseleys Travels, FoL ii, p. 3. 

( 5AAR, Lepchi. Himalayan larch. 

^ SAB, Arab. Cyperus hexastachyus, Rottl, 
SABA, an ancient town in the district of 
lalad-ul-Jahaf, in Yemen, and the capital of 
le ancient Sabeans, and to this day the clis- 
het is termed Urd-es-Shaba—or, ‘‘ land of 
jheba.^’ It is doubtless identical with the 
palm whence the Queen of the East came, 
^ho undertook a pilgrimagi^ to Jerusalem to 
;i«it Solomon. Marisb, the present capita! 
the district, is bpiU on the, site of the 
^ieut Saba. It contains abourt^ three huu- 
small houses and several' ruins, which 


directly to India, but imported their Indian 
commodities through Saba, the capital of 
Arabia Felix. The port of Berenice was not 
used for that commerce, but Myos Hormos or 
Arsenoe was still the emporium, and the.only 
trade dowu the coast of Africa, was for%le- 
phant’s teeth. The trade to the East had 
been monopolized by the merchants of Sabsea, 
from the patriarchal days of Job. The period 
at which the kingdom of Saba or Hamyar 
flourished, was the golden age of Arabic poe¬ 
try. The religion of the Hamyarites, in their 
devotion, was directed to a multitude of deities 
of which the principal were represented by 
the sun, moon and planets. Saba, surnaraed 
Heber, was the father of Kahtan (Joq- 
tan), father of Yoorab, father of Yahsab, 
father of Abd-us-Sharas. Abul Feda ascribes 
the construction of 4;he Mtfreb-dam to Abd- 
us-Shams, but other historians ascribe it 
to Loqman, king of that remnant of the Adites 
who renounced idolatry on the preaching of 
the prophet Hud, and who are usually styled 
the second Adites, Saba, was also a name 
applied to Abid-us-Shams, founder of Mariaba. 
Amongst his sons were Hamyar, Araru, Kab- 
lau and Ashaar.— Tlayfair^s Aden ; Early 
Christianity, See Abid-us-Shams, Mareb. 

SABA, said to signify a host, particularly 
the host of heaven, or the celestial bodies, 
in the adoration of which the Sabesan ritual is 
believed to have consisted ; the celestial 
bodies, the planets and constellations were 
personified in the Genii of, Good and Kvil* 
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SABAGR^:. 


Saba^ism, waft formally re-inlrotluceel in Ku- 
seein, by Darim, about the year 1200, aud 
prevailed till the Wahabi revival. Ju the 
Vedic Sabaeauism only the elemental powers 
are invoked. Sabeaii worship, once extensive¬ 
ly previled in South America. There is a 
curious passage in Tavernier concerning the 
aversion of the Saba3aus to blue ; and there 
exists a similar antipathy among the Kurdish 
sect of the Yezidi (who appear to have been 
once. Christians) for that colour, grounded on 
a different, although not less absurd reason. 
Tavernier makes mention of another pecu¬ 
liarity of the Sabaeans and calls it the cere¬ 
mony of the fowl, which their priests alone 
have the right to kill ; but he does not ex¬ 
plain in what this ceremony consists, so that 
we cannot now judge whether it has any con¬ 
nexion with a custom prevalent among the 
Gurani tribe of the Zagros chain, between Ker- 
manshali and Zohab. The Gurani, are all of 
the Ali-Ilahi sect, or believers in the divinity 
of Ali (the cousin and son-in-law of Muhnm- 
med), and tliey have a yearly festival, which 
th^y call the feast of the fowl. In every 
village, each head of a family brings a fowl 
to their sheikh or priest. When the contri¬ 
bution is collected, and the fowls killed and 
cleaned, they are thrown into a large kettle 
and boiled. So sooji as they arc ready, tlie 
people assemble ; a cloth is thrown over the 
kettle, which is placed before the priest, who 
dips his hand into it, and, taking it out piece¬ 
meal, presents a morsel to each person pre¬ 
sent in rotation. The individual to whose 
shave falls the head of the fowl, is supposed 
to be more favoured than the rest by Ali, 
during the course of the year. It is supposed 
that the Ali-llahi are of Jewish extraction, 
and this ceremony of the fowl may proceed 
from the Rabbinical custom of sacrificing a 
cock once a year on the eve of the day of 
atonement, although uowliere oouuteuauced 
by the law of Moses. On the eve of the 
day of atonement, in order to make atone¬ 
ment, a cock is taken foi> a man, and a hen 
for a woman ; and for a pregnant woman, a 
heu and also a cock, on account of the child. 
The father of tlio family makes the atone¬ 
ment for himself; for the high priest first 
atoned for himself, then for his faihily, and 
afterwards for all Israel. He takes the cock 
in his hand, and says these verses ; ‘ The 

children of men that sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, being bound in affliction and 
iron, he brought them out of darkness and 
the shadow of death, and broke their bonds 
in sunder. Fools, because of their transgres¬ 
sion and because of their iniquities, are 
afflicted. Their soul abhorreth^ll manner of 
meat ; and they draw near unto the gates of 
9 { 


death. Then they cry unto the Lord in theiie 
trouble, and he saveth them out of their di8<i 
tresses. He sendeth his word, and healeth 3 
them, and delivereth them from their destruc-1 
tion. Oh, that men would praise the Lordi 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful work?^. 
to the children of men.* (Psalm, evii.) ‘ Le 
there be for him an angel, an intercessor, one*, 
among a thousand, to show unto man hisyr 
uprightness ; then he is gracious unto him)f 
and saith, Deliver him from going down Ue 
the pit; I have found a ransom.* (Job. xxxii,^ 
23.) Whilst moving the atonement round 
his head, he says: ‘ This is my substitute, 
this is my commutation, this is my atonement. 
This cock goetli to death.; but may I bo 
gathered and enter into a long and happy life, 
and into peace.* He then begins again at tlic 
words, ‘ The children of men,’ and so he does 
three times. Then follow the various altera¬ 
tions that are to be made when the atonement 
is for a woman, or another person, &c. Then ; 
is added : ‘As soon as one has performed tl,»;Q 
order of the atonement he should lay I (he 
hands on it, as the hands used to be laid rat, 
the sacrifices, and immediately after give A 
to be slaughtered*. This similarity of cusfided 
between the Jews and the Ali-Ilahi explmilic 
why the latter oiFer the figure ot‘ a cocI>oiy, 
the shrine of their holy men. Baron de B glit, 
found several of these cocks, some carvc.e re¬ 
wood, others made of porcelain, placed oi, aped 
top of the tombs of their several Pir in ^jere 
mountainous districts ofHoIivan aiidZoluted 
among the Gurani tribes .—Falgrave ; 5arthe 
C, A. De Bode^s Travels in Lurislan aide, 
Arabistan, VoL ii, pp, 177 —184 ; 

Chatjield, Hindoostan, p. 145 ; Sale's Pr of 
lint. Disc, Koratiy VoL 1, p. xx ; Hyde of 
Rel, Vet. Persavy Chaps, iii and v. Si* it 
Chaldea, Karund, KibJa. ^lis 

SABAB, a mountain of Siam, near wliioto 
and on the frontiers of the Xong tribes, pro- 
cious stones consisting of rock crystal, cat’s k 
eyes, topazes,' garnets, sapphires and rubie)- 
are found, which are sold at from 16 to 6'd 
francs the pound. hI 

SABADILLA, fruit of Verotrum salxv- 
dilla, of Asagroea officinalis, and several otlj^he 
Melanthaceae, Ben, Phar, led 

SABA.GRiE, according to Orosius,;ves 
people who made their submission to AUris- 
ander the Great, during his halt at the etas, 
fluence of the Panjab rivers. According ly 
Curtius they were called Sambracae or Sabi nd 
cae ; and according to Diodorus, who placids 
them to the east of the river, SambasUn- 
They were a powerful nation, second to uoro- 
in India for courage and numbers. TImjss 
forces consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 bor it 
and 600 chariots. The military reputatiorhis 
5 5 



SABALIA. 


{GABOON. 


f he clan suggests to General Cunningham the 
)robability that the Greek name may be 
' descriptive of their warJike character, just as 
Taudheya means “ warrior or soldier.” He 
tliinks therefore that the true Greek name 
nay have been Sambagrag, for the Sanskrit 
iainvagri, that is, the “ united warriors,” or 
^uufuvaxoi, which, as they were formed of 
liree allied tribes, would have been an ap- 
ropriate appellation. In support of tliis 
urraise, he mentions that the country of 
which Bikaner is now the capital was ori- 
gally called Bagar-des, or tlie land of the 
Bagri or “ warriors,” whose leader was 
Bagri Rao. The word Bhati also means 
“ warrior or soldier,” and thus at the present 
^ay, the tribes calling themselves “ warriors,” 
form a large proportion of the population in 
the countries to the east of the Sutlej ; 
namely, the Johiya or Yaudheya along the 
river, the Bagri in Bikaner, anti the Bliati in 
Jesalmer. All three are of acknowledged 
|| mar descent. He thinks it possible that 
name Sambagri might have been ap[)lied 
these three clans, and not to the three 
es of the Yaudheya, l)ufc he thinks, that 
Yaudheya have a superior claim, both ou 
unt of their undoubted antiquity. To 
1 he attributes the foundation of the town 
^ ljudhan, or Ayodliaiiam, the battle- 
’ which is evidently connected with their 
name of Yaudheya, or Ajudheya, the 
' arriora,” and he thinks the latter form of 
name is most probably preserved in the 
l-iadii of Arrian, a free people who tendered 

( .dr allegiance to Alexander at the coiiflii- 
of the Panjab rivers.— Cufinin^ham\s 
acient Geog. of India, p. 246. 

SABil KTAGIN, father of Malimud, the 
laznavi, died in 997. His name is also 
i’itten Sabaqtagin, He ruled from a. d. 976 
I A. D. 997. He-was a Turk, purchased by 
laptngiu, whom he succeeded in Afi’ghauis- 
n, Ghazni and Caiidahar. He twice defeated 
lipal, whom lie drove to tlie banks of the 
ulus. He was succeeded by his non Ismael, 
it Ismael after a few months was put aside 
r Mahmud. Sabaqtagin, established an in- 
\oendeutdominion overall the southei ii parts 
! Affghauistan, making Ghazni his capital. 
U son Mahmud, who died a. d, 1028, en- 
Ined Affghauistan with the spoils of India. 

‘ the reign of the (u’uol Bahram, one of the 
irtar’s d»*scendants, the Sabaktagin dynasty 
rre deprived of all but the Panjab, and this 
?), in A. D. 1160, they lost. See Affglmnis- 
1 , Gour, Ismael Samaiii, Mahmud. 
SA-BA~L£N, Bdrm. Andropogon citirii* 
Ti, also Andropogon schasnanthus, Lijin. 
I^ABALIA in Guzerat, a low caste, em- 
V ed in tending cattle. 

"I' ty ( 
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SAB AO, Port. Soap. 

SABARjIil. The Sabaroe of Ptolemy, arc 
the Siiari of Pliny, and both may be identified 
with the aboriginal Savara or Snarl, now a wild 
race of wood-cutters who live in the moun¬ 
tainous parts of the north-eastern districts of 
Peninsular India. The Sovari or Sahariaof 
the Gwalior tei ritory occupy the jungle on 
the Kota frontier to the westward of Marwar 
and Guna. — C?inni?fgham*s Anci€7it Geog, 
of India, p. 509. See Suar, Chensuar. 

SAB ARM ATT, a river of Cambay. 

SABATHU, in lat. 30“ 5P, long. 76" 
58', a military station, a few miles N. E. of 
Simla. The cantonment is 4,205 ft., and the 
fort is 4,283 ft. above the sea, Ger, 

SABBA JAYA, Hind. Cauna iudica, 
JAnn, 

SAB-CITEEK, Bkng. Spilornis cheehi, 
Daud, 

SABEE, a river near Fattehbad in Ajmir, 
and runs near Jaiith in Palondie. 

SABERMATY, see Kalmuttk, Sabarniati. 

SUBERNARIKA, a river that separates 
Bengal from Orissa, and opens into the B^y 
of' Bengal. 

SABIIA, S^vNS. A committee, an assembly, 

SAB LI A-MANDAP, Hind. A portico, 
or ail ercciiou in front of a hindoo temple 
where peo[>]e assemble : the open space of 
a temple in front of the apnitment of the 
idol : an audience hall, an assembly room. 

SABI, the Christians of St. John, the 
Mendai Yahia, called Sale*, by tlie Persians. 
It is not known whether these be the Sabeans 
alluded to in Scripture, (Joel iii, 8), who/ 
in the times of Abraham, worshipped the 
host of heaven. They believe in the divinity 
of our Saviour and the Holy Trinity. They 
recognize John the Baptist as their Great 
Prophet, and 6aU him Paigliainbar Yahauna, 
hence their name, Cliristiaus of St. John. 
They dwell prirnnpally at Sinister and Dizful. 
— Chesneg, See Saba, Sihi. 

SABLE. 

Zibellinc, Fn., ^T. [ Sohol, Kns. 

Zobel, (lER. I 

One of the weasels, Mustela zihellina, a 
natiye of Northern Europe and Siberia, with 
a fiiie fur, Jjie liairs of which turn with equal 
ease in every direction. Its colour is geiierallly 
of a deep glossy lirown or black, and some¬ 
times, though very rarely, yellow and white. 
—Faulkner ; Bingleg ; McCulloch, 

SABLE FISH. 

Wiliam mutclim, Duk. | Wilium meen, Taji, 

A species of Clupea. 

SABO FRANGI, Malay. Cucumis melo. 

SABOON, Arab , Guz., Hind., Malay., 
i.also Sujah, Malay. Soap. 

:> o 



HAVJE. 


SACiE. 


SABQTA-SINDHU, see U in (loo. 

SABR or Sibr, Ar. Aloe litoralis, Kanig. 

SABRE-PODDED CANAVALIA, Eng. 
Canavalia gladiata.— D, Cand. ; RoxIk ; fV . 
^ A. 

SUBTANG. The Bashee islands consist 
of a chain, in tbo Eastern Archipelago mostly 
high, lying north of the Babuyan islands, 
from lafc. 19* o8' N. to long. 21° 13' N. 
Their names are 

Balintang or Richmond .L. 19^* .58', L. 122^ 14' 

Batan or Dampier’s Grafton... 20 174, 121 57 

Sabtang orSabtan, Monmouth 

Island of Dampiev. 

Bashee Island, Bayat, or Orange 

Island. 

The north Bashee islands consist of one 
larg (3 and two small islands in iat. 21* 3^' 
N.— IJorsbiirgh, Directory. 

SABU-DANA, Hind. Sago, qu. Sagu- 
dana. 

SABUN, Hind. Soap. 

SABUNI, Hind. A kind of eineniid. 

SABUNI, BeN(;., Hind. Trianthema 
obcorduta, also Asparagus nicemosus. 

SABURKAN or Sliaburkan, a city of 
Guzjan, west of Ealkh, the Shibbergau and 
Shubergan of the maps of Europe. 

SABU-THA-BE V, Buum , is one of 
the largest trees of Burmali. Fruit, size of 
a small peach, re(j, very many seeds, hanging 
in clusters from the (rnnk.— Malcom., i, 179. 

SABUVI, Beng. Trianthema obcordatu, 
Roxh.f properly Sahiuii. 

SABZ or Sabz rang, Hin'd., Peks. Green. 

SABZA, Hind. Emerald. 

SABZAK, PliND. Tlie green dy-catc)ier. 

SABZI, Hind. A variety of rice, also 
Cannabis sativa. 

SABZ-MITTJ, Hind. An earth used to 
wash tlie hair. 

S.ACiE. The Saka of the hindoos cannot 
be other than the 8a(^a^ or Sakai of classical 
geography. They are perpetually named in 
various works, and seem to have been known 
ou the borders of India or in it.s western 
districts in the lirst ciuitury pn^ceding Christi¬ 
anity. Vikramadilya, king of Ougein, known 
as Sakari, or enemy of the Sacin, his era dates 
B. 0, o6, and it should appear that about this 
date, some nurthern tribes had settled tliem- 
eelve.s along the Indus, constituting the 
Indo-Scythi of Arrian. Their attempt to 
penetrate further to the east, by way of 
Kandesh and Malwa, was not improbably 
arrested by Viki^amaditya, whence the epithet 
Sakari. The Sacae are supposed by Profes¬ 
sor Lassen to bo the Szu Tartar who v/ere 
expelled about 150 b. c. from the Hi valley 
by the Yuot-chi or White Huns, whom he 
supposes to be the Tochari. After occupy- 
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ing Tahia or Soghdiana for a time, they ai^ieiie 
further stated by the Chinese to have befciidis^ i 
driven thence also by the Yeugar soin^eth) 
years afterwards, and to have establishecuc-1 
themselves in Kipen, in which name Lasseiorcji 
recognise? the Kopheu valley in Kabul is tapirkp',. 
Other stranger races, however, seem to liav ‘ Te 
come from the N. W. into India. One of thesconc», 
the Yavana, is, in modern times, applied b;jhigyr 
hindoos of Northern India to mahomedaiis uiin)f 
every description, but in works prior to th Ue 
mahomedan era, some other people must bail, , 
intended. The interpretation Of the wordnd 
by Sir W. Jones is, Ionian or Asiatic Greek,^), 
and there are some considerations in itsH. 
favour, although the chief argument in its j 
behalf is the difficulty of attaching it to any 
other people. The rnonntaineers, oi* Kirata 
may have come from any part of India. They 
are known in classi(;al geography as the Cir- 
rhadge or the Cirrodes, th© latter in Soghdi- ^ 
ana, near the Oxus. The Kamhoja ar© tli^u. 
people of the Arachosia, or north-easte^dsn 
province of Persia. For the sites of Jehe 
Bahika, we are indebted to the Mahnbhuld rat, 
and the Parasika speak for thernselve.s. ve A 
branch of the Sac«e, on one occasion invtjlst.ded 
tlie iiihabilauts on the holders of the P(|>l.')ntic 
sea : whilst engaged in dividing the b(j^) 0 ly, 
the Persian gen(u*als snrprisod them at nipght, 
and exterminated them. To eternize th/e.e re¬ 
membrance of tliis event, the Persians heiL aped 
up the earth round a rock in the plain wi 'lei e 
the battle was fought, on which they ereifi -ted 
two temples, one to the goddess Anaitis, ir.the 
other to the divinities, Omnnusaiid Anaiidiw.'te, 
and then founded the annual festival ealnded 
Sacasa, still celebrated by the possessors V, of 
Zela. Such is the account by some authorsfc of 
the origin of Sacjea. According to othersS.i it 
dates from the reign of Cyrus only. Tl liis 
prince, they say, having carried the war iiioto 
the country of the Sacm (Massagetse of Herr^)- 
dotus) lost a battle. Compelled to fall batik 
on his magaziues, abunchintly stored with prt®)- 
visious, but especially wine, and having halurd 
some time to refresh his army, he depart«?d 
before the enemy, feigning a flight, and Jeajv- 
ing his camp standing full of provisions TYhe 
Sacse, who pursued, rea(;hing the abandoiried 
camp stored with provisions, gave themseUves 
up to debnindi. Cyrus returned and surp^ns- 
ed th© inebriated and senseless barbariains. 
Some, buried in profound sleep, were easily 
massacred ; others occupied in drinking apid 
dancing, without defence, fell into haikds |j 
of armed foes ; so that all perished. The cAn. \ 
queror, attributing his success to divine pro¬ 
tection, consecrated this day to the goddfas 
honoured in his country, and decree^ it / 
should be called the day of the Saciea. This ? 
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SAC^. 


SACASEN.E. 


is the battle related by Herodotus, to which 
Strabo alludes, between the Persian monarch 
and Tomyris queen of the Getae. Amongst 
the Rajput Sach®, all grand battles attended 
with fatal results are termed Saca. When 
besieged, without hope of relief, in the lost 
effort of despair, the women and girls aie 
immolated, and the warriors, decorated in 
saffron robes, rush on iuevitable destruction. 
This is to perform saca, where every branch 
(sacha) is cut off. CheQtore has to boast of 
having thrice (and a half) suffered saca. 
Cheetore sac^ha ka pap, ‘ by the sin of the 
'Sack of Cheetore,’ is the most solemn adjura¬ 
tion of the Gelilote Rajput. If such is the origin 
of the festival from the slaughter of the 8ac« 
of Tomyris, it will be allowed to sirengtheu 
the analogy bel ween the Sac®, east and Avest 
of the Indus. Sac®, Gete, Asvva, and Takshac, 
are names which have crept in amongst the 
thirty‘six royal Rajput races, common with 
others also to early civilization in Europe, and 
there is ancient aiitliorily on their original 
abodes. Strabo says : “ All the tribes cast of 
the Caspian are culled Scytbic. The Dah® 
next the sea, the Massagetac (greatGete) and 
Sac® more eastward ; but every tribe has a 
particular mime. All are nomadic, but of 
these nomades the best known are the Asi, 
the Pasiani, Tachari, Sacearaiili, who took 
Bactria from the Greeks. The Sac® races’) 
have maile in Asia ii riqilions .similar to those 
of the Cirnmei ians ; thus they have been 
seen to possess themselves of Bactria, and 
the best district of Armenia, called after them 
Sacasen®.” Which of the tribes of Rajas- 
• than are the ollspring of the Aswa and Mede, 
of hindoo race, returned under new appella¬ 
tions, Col. Tod says, we shall not now stop to : 
enquire, limiting our hypothesis to the fact of 
invasions, and adducing some evidence of such 
.7v/i<S^».u;iultnueons with migrafious of the | 
same bands into Europe. Hence the inference 
of a common origin between (he Rajpoot and 
early races of Europe ; to srfpport which, a 
similar mythology, martiiil manners and 
poetry, language,and even music and architec¬ 
tural oniameuts, may be adduced. Of the 
first migrations of the Indu-Scythic Gete, 
Takshae, and Asi, into India, tiiat of Sehes- 
nag, (Takshae), from Sehesnagdes (Tecliaris- 
thau?) or Sehesnag, six centiiries, by calcu¬ 
lation, before Christ, is the first noticed 
by the Puranas. About this period a grand 
irruption of the same races conquered Asia 
Minor, and eventually Scandinavia ; and not 
long after the Asi and Tachari overturned 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, the Romans 
felt the power of the Asi, the Catti, and 
Cimbri, from the Baltic shore. The Asia and 
Tachari, are the Aswa and Takshae, or Toor- 


shka races, of the Purauas, of Saca-Dwipa. 
C’est vraisemblablement d’ apres le nom de 
Tachari, que M. D’Auville aura oru devoir 
placer les tribus ainsi denommees dans le 
territoire qui s* appele aujouidliui Tokaris- 
t’hnn, situe, dit (;e grand geographe, entre 
les montagues et le Gihon ou Amou. Bryant 
gives the following as a passage from Chaeri- 
I lius in the history of the Sacoean Cuthites, of 
I whose ancestry lie speaks with great honor 
in describing the expedition of Alexander the 
Great : 

Next march’d the Sao«, foud of pastoral life 
Sprung from the Outhifce uomades, who liv’d 
Amid the plains of Asia, nch in grain 
They from the shepherd race derived their source 
Those sheplierds who in ancient times were deemed 
The justest of mankind.— Ind. Inf., p. 16. 

A tribe bearing tlie name of Sac® is still 
Ibnnd in Jhalawan. It is supposed that they 
are the descendants of tlH3 Sac® from between 
the Paropamisaii mountains and the Sea of 
Aral who accompanied Alexander, and re- 
tnruing with Craterus through the Moolla 
pass, settled in their present position. Tod 
I state.s that Sac® in Sanscrit has the aspirate, 

, Sac’ll® ; meaning literally, the ‘ branches* or 
; races. The Saca of Indian history, hoAvev.er, 

I arc undoubtedly the vSuc® races ofCeutral Asia. 
The captive Israelites, tlie Sac®, the Get® 
or Gothi became blended together in some of 
their migralions. The Sac® are placed by 
Ptohuny I', side tlie Massagel®, and the Sac® 
and S(;ythiiins were always confounded toge¬ 
ther.— Hind. Ifieat., VoL ii, p. 179 ; Tod's 
llajasthauy Vo!, i, />. 70 ; quoting Strabo, 
lib, xi, p. 2o4 ; Indian Infanticide, p. lO. 
See Ariaii, Bac’tria, Hindoo, Kabul, Kelat, 
Kurtnsa({, Vis warn itra. Note 3, li, v, xi, 
p. 254, Strabon. 

SACA-DWIPA, Scythia. The Purauas 
of the hiudoos describe Saca-dwipa or Scy¬ 
thia. Diodorus, (lib. ii.) makes thelleinodus 
j the boundary between Saca-Scythia, and 
! India Proper. See Scythes, Scythia. 

1 SACAM, or the white island, mentioued in 
I tlie Purauas, is England. It is mentioued iu 
I the Varaha, Purana as in possession of the 
Sak®.— IViiford. 

SACAMBARI, or Sacamhhnri, a goddess, 
the tu4elary divinity of the Chouhon tribes, 
whose statnb is in tlie middle of a lake. 
Colonel To<l derives Sacambhari from sacatn, 
the plural of sach®, ‘ branch or race,* and 
nmbhar, ‘ covering, protecting.* The invoca¬ 
tion! is Cm ! Sacambari Mata ! Oiu I— 2hd*$ 
Rajasthan, VoL i, p. 95. 

SACASEN^, the ancestors of the Saxon 
race. They dwelt in Armenia on the confines 
of Albania. La Sacasene, says a French author 
“ etoit une contree de 1’ Armeuie sur Jes 
confins de 1’ Albanieoudu Shirvan,** (Note 
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SACCHARUM CYLINDRICUM. 


SACCHARUM MUNJA. 


—4, tome i, p. 191, Strabou.) It might not 
be unworthy of research to inquire whether 
the Kitnbri, the Jut or Gete, the Sacasenae, 
the Catti of the and Cimbric Cherso¬ 
nese, and the ancient Briton, did not bring 
their terms with their bards and vates (the 
Bhat and Bardai) from the highland of Scy¬ 
thia east of the Caspian, which originated the 
nations common to both, improved beyond the 
Wolga and the Indus.— Tur9ie7'*s History of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; Hallam, Vo/, i ; To(/*s 
Rajasthan^ VoL i, p. 164. 

SACARE, a weight of 20 grains used in 
Madagascar.— Simmond's Diet, 

SACATAI, Scythia. See Scythes, Scythia. 

SACCALIUS INDICU8, see Canis. 
SACCHARUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Panicaceae and section Saccha- 
reae. There are many species of the genus, 
all growing in warm countries. Five species 
growing in Burmah, viz., the Ka-ing ; Kyan- 
mai ; La-maii-myeet ; Kyan-men ; Boung 
kyan ; and Htee-po-kadisau-lisa, but liave 
not been specifically determined. Griffith 
collected nearly one hundred different grasses 
in the Tenasserirn provinces. Species of 
Saccharura, S. sara and S. spontaneum, are 
used for thatching, forming chair bottoms, 
and yield writing pens and arrows. Baccha- 
rum officinarum is the sugar-cane, from 
which is produced a large quantity of tlie 
sugar used by man. It is a native of the 
south and west of Asia, and w'ns introduced 
by the Saracens into the south of Europe. It 
has several varieties, of which one is the 

S. commune or Native Cane of West Indies. 
iS purpureum, Kajooli, Beng. 

4 gigaiiteum, Kullooa, „ 

5 tahitense, Otalieite cane. 

Two other species yielding sugar are also 
admitted, viz.:— 

S. violcaonm, Tussac^ said to be identical with the 
Otaheite cane. 

S. sinense, Roxb., cultivated in China. 

The known species may be thus enumerated : 

S. canaliculatum, Roxb.y of Bengal. 

S. cylindricum ? Ajmir. 

S. fuscum, Roxb.y „ 

S. niUnja, Roxb.y Hindustan, Sind. 

S. offtcinarum, Linn.y E. Indies, China, W. Indies, 
Africa. 

S. procerum, Roxb.y Bengal. 

S. sara, Roxb.y Bengal. 

S. semidecumbens, Roxb.y Bengal. 

S. sinense, Roxb.y China, India. 

S. spontaneum, Linn.y S. Asia. 

S. violaceum, Tu^aCy Polynesia. 

SACCHABUM CYLINDRICUM, lioxb.-, 
Hogg. ; Voigt 

Saguerus cylindrica. 

Horse’s tail grass. | Oola, Hind. 

Grows on the A jmere plains and flowers 
early in the rains.— CenLMed. 7'op.,p. 174. 
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SACCHARUM FUSCUM, Roxb, 

Khori, Beno. I Ishwalika, Sans, 

Patikoii,, yy I Kandu rellu gaddi, Tbl. 

Grows in Bengal. Natives make their 
pens of its culms, aud also use it for screens 
and light fences. The best dark-coloured 
reeds with which the natives write, are made 
from this species.— Voigt, 

SACCHARUM MUNJA, Roxb. 

Sur-pata, Hind. I Sirki, Sind. 

Surr, Sind. | Ponika: Munja gaddi, Tel. 

This grass grows throughout India, but iu 
the Panjab it covers immense tracts of in¬ 
undated lands, and forms the chief difficulty* 
of the agriculturist, as it rapidly encroaches 
on the cultivation. The ropes made from 
its from the sheathing petiole, are possessed 
of great tenacity aud used as rigging in all 
the vessels above Sukkur, also as tow-ropes, 
for tying up cattle and for tying on the 
buckets of persian wells. The twine made 
from it is used for the bottoms of bedsteads. 
The plant grows at Benares and in Nortlieru 
Circars, is common at Ajmir, in the valleys, 
and very abundant, along with the Saecha- 
rurn procerum, near Jeypore. The best 
moonj rope is made from the floral leaves of 
this plant, and the best sirkce rope from the 
culms. The plant is distinguished from Sac- 
charnni proeerum by its height, which is 
inferior, tlie flueuess of the culm aud narrow¬ 
ness ot the leaves. The Saecharuni munja 
ropes are used in Bengal for tying up cat¬ 
tle and drawing water. With the boatmen 
of the Indus below Sukkur, coir rope is 
very generally employed, being better able, 
it is believed, to stand the action of salt¬ 
water. Two-inch ropes, often fifty fathoms 
in length, are made of its fibres, being suffi¬ 
cient for dragging their largest 1,200-maund 
boats up the Indus, and consequently against 
the full force of the stream, even round 
projecting points. The rope is light, bears 
without injury, alternate exposure to wet 
and to subsequent drying. Plants growing 
beyond the range of tlie overflowings of the 
river, or of the influence of the tides arc best. 

I ho upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are preferred aud collected. They are 
made up into bundles, and are kept for use. 
When required for twisting int6 rope, they 
are first moistened in water, then, two men 
sitting opposite to each other, take one of 
these moist bundles aud beat .it alternately 
with mallets, until the loose cellular, are 
separated fiom the fibrous, parts. These arc ^ 
then ready for twisting into the ropes which 
are extensively employed on the Indus, 

A continuation of the same process, or the 
employment of the dheukee would afford a 
very ample supply of half-stuff for paper-) 
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SACCHARUM SARA. 

makers, and at a cheap-rate. If the rope is 
uot occasionally wetted, and allowed to be¬ 
come too dry, it easily breaks when used. 
The prepared fibre costs two rupees per 
maund. It was latterly being exported from 
Kurrachee and brings £5 to £8 per tori.— 
Roxh, ; Voigt. ; Irvine^ p.\16 \M. E. J. R. ; 
Ror/Ie, Ind, Eibres, p. 30; Cad. Cat. Ex.y 
1862 ; Poioelly Vol. i,p. 620. 
SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM, Linn. 
Ar. 


SACCHARUM SPONTANEUM. 


Kussoh-us-Sukr, 
Muddar ; Jend ? 
U’k, 

Ik, 

Ak’h, 

Uk’h, 

Ukyo, 

Kyan, 

Kan-chi, 

Gbanna, 

Ghab, 
Sugar-cane, 

Tail, 

U’ch, 


Benq. 


Burm. 
Chin. 
Duk. 
Egypt. 
Cane, Eno. 
of Flores Island. 

Hind. 


Khuloa, ,, 

Kajuli, ,, 

Turo, Kyan of Borneo. 
Tabu, Malay, of Java. 


Karimba, Maleal. 

To, Marquesas, Tahiti. 
Kamand, Panjab. 

Pannda, „ 

Nai-sliukr, Pers. 

Ko, Sandwich Islands. 
Itcbutunda, Bans. 

Iksbu, ,, 

Pundra, ,, 

Rusala, ,, 

Tubu, Tag. 

Karimbu, Tam. 

Cheruku, Tel. 

Kaniipulu cheruku, ,, 
Aru, Lavu, ,, 

Potti, Telia, „ 

Arii-Kanupula kranuga, 


Pachi, 


Refuse cauc. 


I Roller mill. 

Panj. I Belna, Kulhari ? Panj. 

Pestle mill. 

Kolhu, Panj. 

This species of the sugar-cane is supposed 
to be a native of the East Indies and to have 
spread from thei’O to other countries into 
Africa, the south of Europe, the Canaries and 
the West Indies. A considerable portion of 
the sugar of commerce is manufactured from 
this species, but the S. violaceiim is now’ more 
extensively cultivated and the juices of the 
palmyra and phoenix palms is also largely 
converted iato sugar.— Hoxh., Voigt. Smithy 
McCulloclu 

SACCHARUM PROCERUM, Roxh. 

Hind, 


Lofty saccliarum, 
Sirkunda, 


Eno. Sarkara, 
Hind. Sirkee, 


Grows in Bengal and is very abundant 
everywhere Du the sandy ridges and plains 
of Ajmere where water is not very far from 
the surface. The lower parts of the culms, 
called ‘‘ sirkunda,” are made into outside 
chicks for doorways, &c. ; the upper partjs of 
the culms, called “ sirkee,are made into 
excellent neat and cheap mats, much used in 
thatching, &c , the floral leaves are made into 
raoonj,” separating the fibres, by beating 
the leaves ; this is very much used to make 
string and rope .—Boxburghy Flor, Indica ; 
IrvinCy Gen. Med. Top,yp. 175. 

SACCHARUM SARA, Roxb. 

Hind. 


Butlej, Paiijab. 
Traus'lnuufl. 


GunJra, Bans., Tel. 1 Sacha, 

Sarut, Sutlej, Ravi. Darga, 

Kanda, ,, Pan jab. Karre, „ 

Kura, ** ” 

Common in the plaiei^: India. Its culms 
are finer and stronger than those of S. pro- 
cerum, and when obtainable are used to make 
arrows of, in preference to the other species 
used also for the common “ kulm” or reed 
pen with which in ^Jiidia, the Arabic and 
Persian characters are written ; it is said lo 
be beaten into a rude fibre and then twisted 
into a rope ; Mr. Henly informed Dr. Royle 
that the pen reed grass is employed as a tow- 
line by the boatmen about Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and esteemed it for its strength and 
durability even when exposed to the action of 
water.— Irviney Gen. Med. Top.y p. 175 ; 
Roxhy Voigt.., Royle. See Graminaceae. 
SACCHARUM SEMI-DECUMBENS. 

The Plant, 


Khori, 

Tat, 


Beng. 

Hind. 


Neja, 


Hind. 


Mora, 


The Grass. 


The Culm. 

Hind. 1 Kolik, Hind. 

The clums are used for screens and pens. 
SACCHARUM SINENSE, Roxb. A* 
plant of China cultivated in India. 
SACCHARUM SPICATUM. 

Mau-ken, Chin. 


Shur: Sara, 
Pen Reed, 
Shur; Sura, 
Sar, 

Gundra, 


Beng. 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Sara, 
Sar* pat, 
Sarar, 
Sarkara, 
Jhund, 


Panjab. 


SACCHARUM SPONTANEUM, 

Linn. 

S. biflorum, 

Forih. 1 

Imperata spontanea, 

Kasli, 

Beng. i 

Kagara, 

Hind. 

Kaskiya, 

Thek-kay-gyee, 


Kan, Manil., 

Panjab. 

Burm. | 

Kasha, 

Kahu, 

Sans. 

Thatch grass, 

Eno. 

Sind. 

Kasa, 

Kus, 

Kush, 

Hind. 

»» 

»» 

Rellu-gaddi, 

Kaki veduru, 

Tel. 

>» 


s 


This grass grows in every part of Hindu¬ 
stan ; is common on islands, &c., through¬ 
out the Punjab plains ; is very abundant in 
the plains of Ajmere where the blossom in 
the rains has a beautiful silvery appearance. 
Brooms are made of the culms, string of its 
leaves, and the whole is used to thatch with. 
The Karens in Amherst Province cover their 
houses with the tall grasses which are so 
abundant on the coast, and a. few Europeans 
pvefertliisas thatch to that made from thenipa. 
Iraperatacyliudrica, syn. of Saccharum cylin- 
dricum and Saccharum spontaneum, are how¬ 
ever used for this purpose. It is in much 
demand for twine ; and elephants, horses, 
and horned cattle do not object to it as 
fodder. The grass grows from three to fifteen 
feet high, and it flowers in great profusion 
after the rains. A familiar couplet, in which 
the.,,huDger and avarice of brahmins are 
sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro¬ 
nunciation as well as the season of its flower¬ 
ing ; 
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SACCOI.ABIUM RETUSUM. 


SACRKl). 


Aye kunagut. phoole C/HS 
Hanihun huel,, he choolhe pas. 

'L'he rime (kop^^) lor performing the 
ceremony in lionoi|l^||friIecea8ed ancestors has 
arrived, the cas is iii flower and hrahmins 
surround Ihe Hre-placo.”—- Or. J. Stewart's | 
Punjab Plan/Sf p. 261 ; Masoi^ ; Gevl. Med. 
Top.., p, 17*5 ; Roxb. ; Elliot. 


SACCHARUM VtOLACEUM, 7’w.w/f. j 

Otaheite cane, Eng. 

Tabu. 

Malay, of Java. | 

Otaheito sugar-cane, ,, 
Khush-bas, HiNO. 

Tabu, 

,, Philippines. | 

Taro, 

Kyan of Borneo. 

Ohanna, ,, 

Tau, 

Flores Islands. 

Rickhu, ,, 

To, 

Marquesas Tahitc. 

Puna, ,, 

Ponda, „ 

Ko, 

Sandwich Islands. 


The sugar-cane plant orPolynesia is grown 
in India, is abundantly cultivated in the »Saha- 
runpore district ; it gives a larger percentage 
of sugar, but it is objected toby the natives as 
being too strong for the pressure of the native 
mill : it is therefore prim^ipally cultivated for 
eating. In the Deyi-ah Dhoon it has with 
much advantage been exfensivelj'' cultivated 
for making sugar, but it is there pressed with 
K u ro pea n mills-— Vo ig t . 

SACCHO-CTCHO'lUNE GUM, see Chi- 
phoriurn iiitybus. 

\ SACCOLABIUM, an Asiatic genus of 
l^lautH belonging to the natural order Orchi- 
•^cea 3 , of wliich tlie following species are 
known : — 

calceolare, Lindl.t N. E. papilosinn, Lindt.., B\ir- 

ludia. mail. 

cavinatum,WaW.,IChaH«ya. retusuin, N. E. India, 
guttatum, W. Ic- rlicedii, W. Ic. 

micranthum, Lindt. E. rigiclulum, Wat/.,Khassya. 

India. rubrura, IV. Ic. 

iiiveum, W. Ic. speciosum, W. Ic. 

paniculatiim, W. Ic. wiglitianum, W. Ic. 

These orchids are largely cultivated for 
their beauty. Their generic name has been 
applied to them from their lip forming a bag 
or spur. See jEceoclades. 

SACCOLABIUM PAPILOSUM, Lindl. 

Cymbidium praimorsum, Swz. 

Epidendru ni preeraoreum, Itoxh. 

.brides undulatiim, Sm. 

This orchid grows in the Circars and in 
Btirraah. 

SACCOLABIUM RP^TUSUM. 

Epidendrum retusnra, L. iErides reiiisinn, Swz, j 
Limodorum, „ Swz. „ guttatum, Roxb. \ 
Sarcanthus guttatua, Mo ma khan, Burm. j 
Lindl. 

This, one of the noblest orchids in the Te- 
nasaerim Provinces, is profusely multiplied in 
the neighbourhood of Manlmain, grows in 
Java, Peninsula of India, Chittagong, Dacca, 
Khasaya, Nepal, Burmah, Tenasserira. The 
flowei’8 are numerous, .white, spotted with 
orse-violet, and stand on little pedicels all 
jaround the stalk so as to form an elegant 
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' plume sometimes a foot long, which gives 
the trees on whi(di tliey grow a most princely 
, appearance.— Mason. 

I SACHA, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

SAC’IIA and C’hnsa are inhabitants of 
the great snowy mountains (kob), whence’ 
IGiochasa, the montes of Ptolemy, corrupteil 
to Caucasus. 

8ACIIANG, J.4V. Sapan wood. Causal- 
pinia sappan, Linti., Boxb., TV. A. 

8A CHI A NAS, Hind. Argemone inexi- 
cana, Linn. 

SACH-JOTH, a pass in the N. \V. 

! Himalaya. The ascent is steady to the 
top of Ihis pass, which is a mass of bare 
rock, quite free of snow, and elevated 14,800 
feet. The pass is a deep depression in the 
crest of the range, which rises on both sides 
to a considerable height. The ridge was a 
mass of black slate rock, in highly inclined 
strata, on which no snow lay.— Dr. Thorn- 
.<ion's Travels m TVesterji Himalaya and 
Tihct^ p. 339. 

8ACHUQ KAY MUTKIAN, earthen 
pots painted, in whi(!li the Burroe apparatus 
are conveyed in a mahornedan ceremony. 

8ACK-CL0TH, a coarse cloth from any 
'coarse fibre. ‘They would have repented 
I long ago in sack-cloth and ashes,’ says Mat¬ 
thew xi, 21. Many liiiidoo mendicants cover 
themselves with coarse cloth and ashes, after 
renouncing a secular life. 

SACK TRK E, Eng. Antiaris saccidora, 
see Lepurandra. 

SACK TliAGER, Gkrm. Eumeta cara- 
merii, TVeslw. Wood moth. 

SACONTALA, or the Lost Ring, by Ka¬ 
lidasa, is a Sanscrit poem first translated into 
English in 1789, and again translated in 1855, 
into English, by Mr. Monior Williams, from 
the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. 

SACRED. 

Maqaddas, Ar., IliND., Hcilig, Gkr. 

Pers. Sacro, Sacrato, It. 

Sacre, Fr. Sagrado, Sp. 

Terms synonimous with this English word 
are applied in Asia to individuals, animals, 
places, stones, and plants. Amongst the 
liiudoos, the flowers of many plants are sacred, 

I are offered np to their idols, are used for 
rosaries, &c., and their gums as incense, 
such as those of 

-tEgle inarmelos. Bute.a frondoaa. 

.^Eschynomene sesban. Calophyllurainophylliim. 
Af;! 0 lia bijuga. Calotropis gigantea. 

Antenaria, specks. Cedrus deodara. 

Aplotaxys gossipina. Cbamcrops ritebiana. 

Artemisia astriaka. Chrysanthemum indicum 

Aucklandia costus. Clitorea ternatea. 

Barringtonia acutangula. Cupreaeus torulosa. 
Bauhinia variegata. Dalbergia sisBOo. 

Betula bhojputra. Daphne cannabina. 

Borcessus fiabellifcrmia. Datura fastuosa. 

Bachanania latifolia. Delphinum brunoDianum 
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SACRED. 


BAOTA. 


Dolomi»a raacr. 
Echites caryophyllata. 
Erythrina fulgens. 
Ficus indica. 

„ glomerate. 

„ religiosa. 

„ venosa. 

Gardenia florida. 
Gsertnera racemosa. 
Quettarda speciosa. 
Helianthus annuus. 
Hernaudia senora. 
Hibiscus phoeniceus. 

„ rosa sinenses. 
J asmi nu m, species. 
Jonesia asoca. 

J usticea adhatoda. 


Mimusops elengi. 

Morinda breiflora. 
Murraya exotica. 

Nauclea cadamba. 
Nelumbium spociosum. 
Nerium odorum. 
Nymphcea esculentum. 
Ooiinum sanctum. 
Origanum marjoranum. 
Poinciana pulcherrima. 
Polianthus tuberosa. 
Populus balsamifera. 
Pterospermum acerifo- 
lium. 

,, suberifolium. 
Putranjiva roxburghii. 
Rhododendron arboreuin. 


Juniperus communis. 

„ excelsa. 
Kupatieiis, species, 
Limonia scandcns. 

Melia azaderacta. 

„ ^mpervirens. 
Mcnispermum glabrum. 
Mesna ferrea. 

Michelia champaca. 


Rosa, species. 

SausBurea obvallata. 

„ sacra. 

„ soro cepbala. 

Senecio laciniosus. 
Tagetes erecta. 

„ patula, 

„ populnea. 

Taberneeniontana ceriaroa. 


Throughout British India, fire, snakes, stones 
and a species of ammonite are worshipped. It 
is the saligramma of the hindoos and is found 
in the river Gandak. The ban-lang of the 
hindoos is a stone rounded by attrition found 
in the rivers of Rajputanah. At Lanuvium, 
16 miles from Rome, was a dark grove 
sacred to Juno, and near it the abode of 
a great se'r[;)ent, the oracle of female cliastity. 
Scipio Africanus is said to have believed 
himself to be the son of a snake. Augus¬ 
tus Caesar allowed it to be understood that his 


mother Atia had received him from a serpent. 
Alexander the Great, before be undertook to 
prove himself the son of Jupiter Ammon, was 
supposed (apparently by Philip himself) to be 
the son of a serpent, who actually appeared 
to him in a dream in later years to save the 
life of his general, Ptolemy. The sacred 
grove of oaks at Dodona, supposed to have 
been planted by the Pelasgi, existed till the 
rime of Constantine. Their branches were 
hung with bells, sacred pigeons rustled 
amidst the leaves. The laurel of Apollo at 
Delphi, wa« sacred like the oak at Dodona. 
Under the laurels shade, the pythou took 
refuge. Sacred stones exist in Fiji, to which 
the natives pay reverence, for instance, near 
Vuna and Baw, as well as in many other 
parts of Polynesia, Compared with remnants 
of priapus worship, as found at Indian 
temples, the Museo segreto of Naples, and in 
the obelisks of Egypt, it becomes evident 
that the object of these monoliths was to 
represent the generative principle ; and, the 
shape of the Polynesian stones, the reverence 
paid to them, their decoration, and the results 
expected from their worship, are quite in 
accoiHlance with a widely-spread superstition, 
which assumed such offenBive fomps in ancient 
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Rome, and found vent in the noblest monu¬ 
ments of which the laud of the Pharaohs can 
boast. Turner had jj^his possession several 
smooth stones Hebrides. He 

says that some of ^l|Poiynesian stone-gods 
were supposed to caufee fecundity in pigs, rain 
and sunshine. According to the Earl of 
Roden, a stone at Mayo was carefully wrap¬ 
ped up in flannel, periodically worshipped, 
and supplicated to send wrecks on the coast. 
Two large stones, lying at the bottom of a 
moat, are said to have given birth to Degei, 
the supreme god of Fiji. In all instances, 
an addition to objects already existing was 
expected from the Fiji monoliths. A stone 
near Baw existed, which, whenever a lady of 
rank at the Fiji capital was confined, was 
fabled also to gve birth to a little stone.— 
Galton^s Vacaiion Tourists^ pp. 273-275. 

SACRED BEAN PLANT, Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

SACRED FIG TREE, Ficus religiosa. 

SACRED FIRES are kept up by the 
Agnihotra brahmins of India and by theParsee 
or Zoroastriau religionists. The brahmanie 
families who keep the sacred fires are sup¬ 
posed to descend from the seven Rishi, 

Blirigu, ' Vasisbta, Atri, 

Angoras, Kasyapa, Agastya. 

Visvamitra, 

The real ancestors, however, are eight, 

Jamadagni, Visvamitra, Atri, 

Gautama, Vasishta, Agastya. 

Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, 

The eight gotra whicli descend from these 
Rishi, are again sub-divided into 49 gotra, 
and these 49 branch off into a still greater 
number. The terms Gotra, Vausa, Vaigu, 
Paksha and Gann, are all used in the same 
sense to express the larger as well as the 
smaller families, descended from the eight 
ancestral Rishi. Ou the N. W. of India and 
at Baku near the Caspian, natural gases 
escape from the earth, and when set fire to 
burn with a feeble fiame. These are deemed 
sacred by hindoos, many of whom make Jong 
pilgrimages to visit the sacred spots. See 
Baku, Jwnla-mukhi, Sholah-mukhi. 

SACRED INDIAN FIR, Eno. Ce(li*us 
deodara, Lambert. 

SACRED SHELL is the Chank shell, some 
of w'hicli fetch great prices, Psalm Ixxxi, Bj, 
says, ‘ Blow up the trumpet in the new mpon, 
ill tho time appointed, on our solemn feast- 
day.* The hindoos similarly announce some 
of their festivals by the sound of this sacred 

f ell. See Molluscs. 

SACTA, or gakta. The hindbo worship¬ 
pers of the Saktf, the power or ener^ of 
the divine nature in action, are exceedingly 
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uuuierous amongst all clashes ot the himloos 
of Hlndusthan. In the mythology of the 
hindoos, this active en^gy is personified, in 
the forms of the th|i^*^deities, Lakshmi or 
Maha Lakshmi ; PatVW Bhavani or Durga, 
and of Sarasvati, the consorts respectively of 
Vishnu, Siva and Brahma. The worship of 
the* female principle, as distinct Irpm the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the 
literal interpretation of the metaphorical 
language of the Vedas, iu which the will or 
purpose to create the universe, is represented 
as originating from the creator and co¬ 
existent with him as his bride and part of 
himself. Thus, in the Eic Veda, it is said, 
“that divine spirit breathed without afflation 
single, with (Swadha) her who is sustained 
within him, other than him nothing existed. 
First, desire was formed in his mind, and that 
became the original productive seed.” Also, 
the Sama Veda, speaking of the divine cause 
of creation, says, “lie felt not delight being 
alone, he wished another, and instantly, 
became such. He caused his own self to fall 
in twain, and thus became husband and wife. 
He approached her, and thus were human 
beings produced.” It is probable that these 
legends may relate to the primitive tradition 
as to the origin of mankind, but there is in 
them, also a figurative representation of the 
first indication of wish or will in the Supreme 
Being. Another set of notions of some 
antiquity, which contributed to form the I 
character of the Sakti, whether general or 
particular, were derived from the Sankhya 
philosophy. Tu this system, uature, Prakriti, 
or Mula Prakriti, is defined to be of eternal 
existence and independent origin, distinct 
from the Supreme Spirit, productive though 
no production, and the plastic origin of all 
things, including even the gods. In the 
Puranas, especially in the Brahma Vaivartta 
Parana, Prakriti or Maya bears a prominent 
part, for from the Sankhya philosophy, 
Prakriti has come to be regarded as the 
mother of gods and men, whilst as one with 
Matter, the source of error, it is again 
identified with Maya or delusion, and as co¬ 
existent with the Supreme as his Sakti, his 
personified energy or his bride. According 
to the Prakriti Khanda section of the Brahma 
Vaivartta Purana, Brahma or the Supreme 
Being, having determined to create the 
Universe, became two-fold, the right half 
becoming a male, the left half a female, which 
was Prakriti. She was of one nature with 
Brahma. She was illusion, eternal and with¬ 
out end : as is the soul, so its active energy^ 
a,s the faculty of buraing is in fire. It is fi'iSin 
the Tantras, that the rites and formulae of the 
worship of Prakriti or Sakta is obtained.. 
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They are numerous, of great extent, and in 
the form of a dialogue between Siva and his 
bride. Many of the Sakta worshippings are 
nothing more than a convivial party, consist¬ 
ing of the members of a single family, or at 
which men only are assembled and the com¬ 
pany are glad to eat iiesh and drink spirits ; 

Let him pledge the wiue cup again and again, 

Till he measure his length on the ground ; 

Let him rise and once more the goblet drain, 

A ad with freedom for aye, from a life of pain, 

SbhU the glorious feat be crowned. 

The earliest record of Sacti is in the 
Periplus. The Sacti are the consorts or ener¬ 
gies of tlie hindoo gods : thus Parvati is the 
sacti of Siva ; Lakshmi, that of Vishnu ; and 
Siiraswati, Brahmai or Brahmini, of Brahma. 
As their energies, they participate iu their 
various avatars or incarnations ; Lakshmi, iu 
those of Vishnu, being Varalii, N'arasinhi, Sita, 
Radha, &l\, and in like manner are the other 
sacti. In the eighth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, J\Ir. Colebrooko calls them also 
Matri or mothers, and says “ they are named 
Brahmi, &c., because they issued from the 
bodies of Brahma and the other gods respec¬ 
tively.” The sacti are said to have numerous 
followers in northern India ; in the Peninsula 
of India, the sacti sect seem to be unknown. 
But in N. India the sacti sect are said to 
worship the sacti exedusively. The emblem 
of worship is the yoni. One branch of the 
sacti worshippers is so grossly licentious and 
addicted to debauchery, that they are held 
in the utmost detestation by the other sects, 
and even by a large portion of their own. It 
is related that the energy of each god, exactly 
like him, with the same form, the same decora¬ 
tions, and the same vehicle, came to light against 
the Asura or demons. The sacti of Brahma, girt 
with a white cord and bearing a hollow gourd, 
arrived on a car yoked with swans : her title 
is Brahmani. Maheswari came riding on a 
bull and bearing a trident with a vast serpent 
for a ring and a crescent for a gem. Cu- 
mara, bearing a lance in her hand, and riding 
on a peacock, being Ambica iu the form of 
Kartikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Di ti the giants, or Asura. The sacti named 
Visbuaivi also arrived sitting on an eagle, and 
bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, and a 
sword, in her several hands. The energy of 
Hari, who assumed the unrivalled form of the 
holy boar, likewise came there, assuming the 
body of Varahi. Narasiuhi, too, amved there 
embodied in a form precisely similar to that 
of Narasinha, with au erect mane reaching to 
the host of stars. Aindri (Indraui) came 
bearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and rid¬ 
ing on the king of elephants, and in every 
respect like Indra, with a hundred eyes. Last¬ 
ly came the dreadful energy named Chandica, 
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who sprang from the body of Devi, horrible, 
howling like a hundred jackals. She, sur- 
named Aparajita, the unconquered goddess, 
addressed Isana, whose head is encircled by 
his dusky braided locks.” In the foregoing 
extract, Maheswari and Chnndica are forms 
of Parvati ; and Narasinhi, Vishnaivi, and 
Varahi, those of Lakslimi, Major Moor like¬ 
wise observes that in the mythology of the 
hindoos, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, have 
assigned them consorts which are personifica¬ 
tions, respectively, of the active energies of 
their Lords, and are called Sacti. Saraswati 
is the Sacti of Brahma, Lakshmi of Vishnu, 
and Parvati of Siva : hence those, of whatever 
sect, who worship exclusively the female 
power—Parvati {i. e., Devi), however, more 
especially, are called Sacta. The inferior 
deitieapfriu their own persons, and the Ava- 
tara of the superior, are likewise mated in 
fable, and have their wills executed by active 
helpmates ; each of whom, except in sex, 
exactly resembles the deity whose partner 
she is : from whose bodies indeed, as Eve 
from Adam’s, they are, in some theogonies, 
supposed to have proceeded, and with whose 
powers and attributes they are armed. Eight 
of these Sacti are more particularly recorded, 
their names are the following :— 


Maheswari... sacti of Mahesa, or Siva. 

Brahini, or Brahmani... sacti of Brahma, 

Narayaui. sacti of Narayana. 

Aindri. sacti of Indra. 

Kaumari. sacti of Kartikeya. 

Varahi. sacti of Vislitiii of the Vahar 

Avatara. 

Narasinhi.. sacti of Vishnu in the Nara- 

sing Avatara. 

Aparajita... a form of Bhavani, sacti of 

Siva. 


Tills list is taken from Mr. Paterson’s Essay 
on the hindoo religion, in the eighth volume 
of the As. Res,, p, 68. Mr. Paterson remarks 
that Aparajita may be the Aphrodite of the 
Greeks, and Maheswari, or a female Siva, rid¬ 
ing on a white bull, may have given rise to the 
story of pjuropa’s rape ; while Brahini, or the 
female Brahma, with the swan, may, in like 
manner, have been the origin of the fable of 
Jupiter and Leda. These explanations were, 
perhaps, invented by the Greeks, to account 
for symbols, of the meaning of which they 
were ignorant. The eight Sacti, or energies 
of as many deities, are also called Matri, or 
mothers. In some places they are thus enu¬ 
merated, Brahmi, Maheswari, Aindri, Varahi, 
Vaishnavi, Caumari, Ohamunda, and Chartica. 
Some reduce the number to seven; omitting the 
two latter, and adding Cauveri. Prayers are 
addressed to the Matri on various occasions, 
especially in theCavacha, or defensive incan¬ 
tations. Each of the Sacti or energy of the 
deities has the Vahan of thetf^^^i^pective 


lords ; Bhavani is, however, oftener seen on a 
lion or tiger than on Nandi, the vahan bull of 
her spouse.— Oolemet^ on the Mythology of 
the Hindoos, p, l2l%^Raya Mucuta on the 
Amaracosha ; Mooiff^dntheon, See Agni, 
Ballaji, Brahma, Chandra, Hiranyagharbha, 
Kama, Lakshmi, Maha devi, Osiris, Parvati, 
Saras-vati, Satarupa, Tripati. 

SACRIFICE. 


Fida, 

Ar. 

Sadqa, 

M 

Tasaduq, 

M 

Kurban, 

Hbb. „ 

Libation, 

PJno. 

Oblation, 


Sacrifice, 

Fk. 

Sacrifizio, 

It. 


Sagrifioio, It. 

Sagri/iuo, ,, 

Sacrificium, Lat. 

Med’h, Sans. 

Saci^ificio, It., Port., Sp. 

Bali, Tam. 

Gao, Tat. 


A sacrifice is an ofiferiugof any consecrated 
thing to a deity, whether an auimal, anything 
of the mineral or vegetable world, a manufac¬ 
tured article, or ill the form of a libation or an 
oblation. All nations seem to have had a 
stage in their history, in which to make 
offerings in sacrifice formed a part of their 
mode of worshipping the deity whom they 
reverenced. The earliest record of sacrifices 
extant, are those recorded in Genesis iv, 2, 
15, 25, in the cases of Cain and Abel, where 
Cain, an agriculturist or, as he is styled, a 
tiller of the ground, brought of the fruit of 
the ground an offering to the Lord, and Abel, 
who was a nomade, a keeper of sheep, brought 
of the* firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof, and it is mentioned that the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering ; but 
unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect. And thus, even in those early days 
in the history of the human race, the blood 
sacrifice, the oblation and immolation of 
animals, was deemed by the offerer more 
worthy of the deity’s acceptance tlian the 
fruits and flowers of the earth. , In the 
exalted ideas of the sacrificing races, the view 
taken seems to have been that the most pre¬ 
cious thing should be offered aud with the 
object of propitiating a wrathful being, and 
there followed on this the offering up of 
human beings, of the children of the sacrificer, 
the children of kings, though criminals, of 
captives taken in war, slaves, and even 
women were sacrificed. Chap, xi of Judges, 
tells us how Jephtliah when he invaded the 
country of the Ammonites, vowed a vow unto 
the Lord, and said, ‘ If thou shall without 
fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be, that wbi^tso- 
ever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me, when I return in peace from 
the children of Ammon, shall surely be 
^jjie Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
dffering. * ♦ ^*^ * * And Jephthah came to 
Mizpeh unto his house, and, behold, his 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels 
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and with dances. * * * And he said, alas my 
daughter * * I have opeued my mouth unto 
the Lord, and I cannot go back. * ^ And 

it came to pass that at end of two months, 
that she returned unto ffer father, who did 
with her according to his vow which he had 
vowed : and she know no man,’ The inter¬ 
pretation which from the concluding passage, 
has been put on the character of Jephthah’s 
offering, viz., that his daughter remained a 
virgin for the Lord’s sake, but this view is 
not supported by the preceding words, where 
Jephthah declares the object of his vow 
should be a burnt offering. The readiness 
with which Abralium obeyed the command to 
offer up his only son Isaac, indicates a 
knowledge of this rite. Jeremiah xix, 4 and 
5, shows, says Dr. Milman, that in later times, 
human sacrifices were offered to Moloch and 
to Baal. The immolation of human victims 
particularly of the most precious, the favour¬ 
ite, the first born child, appears as a common 
usage, among many nations, inoie especially 
the tribes by which Abraham was surround¬ 
ed, and when suddenly commanded to cut off 
that life on which all the splendid promises 
of the Almighty seemed to depend, he obeys 
and sets forth with i)is unsuspecting child to 
offer the fatal sacrifice on Mount Moriah. It 
was.the distinguishing rite among the wor¬ 
shippers of Moloch, at a later period of Jewish 
history it was practised by a king of Moab, 
it was undoubtedly derived by the Carthago- 
nians from their Pliojiiician ancestors on the 
shores of Syria. It was an ordinary usage in 
the worship of Moloch. But, besides the 
common worship of Moloch, the Book of 
Kings names the Sepharvuites as making 
these human sacrifices (II Kings xvii, Ji) and 
the king of Moab (11 Kings iii, 27.) These 
filial sacrifices were doubtle.ss of rare and 
extraordinary occurrence ; they were either 
to expiate some dreadful guilt, to avert the 
imminent vengeance of an offended deity, or 
to extort his ble.ssiug on some important 
enterprise. Dr. Milman, however, considers 
that the Hebrew religion held human sacri¬ 
fices in abhorrence, and that tlie great rito of 
sacrifice was regulated amongst the Hebrews 
with the utmost precisiou, and with throe 
distinct objects. Every morning and every 
evening, the smoke from the great brazen 
altar of burnt offerings ascended in the name 
of the whole people. On the seventh day, 
two animals instead of one was slain, and the 
offering of the poorest was acceptable. The 
sacrifices were partly propitiatory, that is, 
voluntary acts of reverence in order to scegre | 
the favour of Cod to the devout woi ehippel^ : 
partly eucharistic, or expressive of gratitude 
for the divine blessings. Of this nature were 
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the first fruits, and whether reaping the 
harvest or gathering in the vintage, the 
Israelite made an oblation of thanksgiving to 
the gracious Being who had bestowed his 
bounty. Lastly, the Hebrew sacrifices were 
piacular or expiatory ; every sin either of 
the nation or the individual had its appointed 
atonement. The tenth day of the seventh 
month was set apart for the solemn rite of 
national expiation. First a bullock was to 
be slain and the blood sprinkled, not only in 
the customary places but within the Holy of 
Holies itself. Then two goats were chosen, 
and lots cast upon them ; the one assigned to 
the Lord was sacrificed; on the other, by the 
imprecation of the high priest, the sins of 
the whole people were heaped, and it was 
then taken beyond the camp and sent into the 
desert to Azazel, the spirit of evil to^hom 
Hebrew belief assigned the waste and howling 
wilderness as his earthly dwelling. Sacrifices 
have, however, been and continue common 
to all races and religions. They are made in 
the form of offerings of the raw products of 
the earth, of raw food, of cooked food, of 
water, and of living creatures. The earliest 
historical record is met with in the Old 
Testament. The contest recorded between 
Cain and Abel, marks the jealous rival¬ 
ry and strife between the powerful over¬ 
bearing dwellers in cities who bear arms and 
till the ground and the harmless noraado 
shepherds. The first victim was Abel, but 
the struggle ruus through the whole history 
of Asia. In the early ages of the world the 
offerings of Jiving creatures was deemed the 
more acceptable, aud, in the time of Solomon, 
an instance (IlChron. vii, 6) is recorded of the 
sacrifice of 22,000 oxen. Isaiah, however, (i, 
JO-14) openly denounced the sacrifice of 
animals, as an atonement for sin. ‘ Hear the 
word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give 
ear uuto the law of our God, ye people of 
fromoirah. To what purpose is the multi¬ 
tude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or 
of lambs, or of he goats. When ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts ? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination unto me ; the new moons and 
sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with; it is iaiquity, even the solemn 
meeting. Your new moons and your appoint¬ 
ed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble 
unto me ; I am weary to bear them: But 
a little after the time of Isaiah, Buddha 
appeared objecting to the animal sacrifices. 
Irom the titnei of the Vedas until now, the 
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homO) an offoriug of ghi to the fire, from the weaver families are devoted as deva-dasa to 
dhenkna or sacrificial ladle ; also the Paaaya, the gods of the hindoo temples. The pouriag 
sacred food of rice and milk, cooked in sacri- out of water as an oblation is a very ancient 
ficial kettles, are oblations of hindoos, Mr. rite. David when prefaed by the people of 
Wheeler is of opinion that the homa was in- Palestine, craved, for it drink from the well at 
troduced by the brahmins to displace animal the gate of Bethlehem, and afterwards would 
sacrifices. Amongst other ancient Vedic cus- not drink it when brought by three men, “ but 
toms, was that of the self-sacrifice of wives on poured it out unto the Lord.” Ages prior 
the funeral piles of their husbands, and it I thereto, (Geii.xxxv, 14), Jacob is mentioned 

has continued in some part of Asia up to' as setting up a pillar and he poured a drink 

the close of the nineteenth century. It is offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon, 
related iu the Maliabarata that after the battle and to the present day, throughout British 
of Kurukshetra, when the widows of the India, the lingum, the priapus or phallus, is 
slain were talking over their losses, Vyasa daily worshipped by the saiva hindoos and 
bid them repair to the banks of the Ganges, washed with oil and mdk. Wine was occa- 
Vyasa also was present, add called out the sionally used as in Numbers xxviii, 7, causing 
names of the slain. All appeared in great the strong wine to be poured unto the Lord 
glory and splendour and more beautiful than for a drink offering. I Samuel vii, 6, Israel 
when they were alive, widows went to their gathered together to Mizpeh and drew water 
husbands, daughters to their fathers, mo- and poured it out before the Lord, Although 
thers to their sous, sisters to their brothers, the sacrificial rite of offering human beings, 
and all the fifteen years of sorrow which had seems to have prevailed amongst many peoples, 
passed since the war of the Maliabarata were the ordinary Vedic offerings were of cooked 
forgotten in the ecstacy of seeing each other food, delicious fopd and drink ; the JauemajayiT 
again. The night passed away iu the fulness however, was a sacrifice of snakes, and thl 
of joy, and when the morning dawned, all Rajasaya was a royal sacrifice to the gods, iJ 
tho dead mounted their horses and chariots acknowledgment of sovereignty and supro- 
and disappeared. But Vyasa said that the macy. Originally it was a great national feast, 
widows who wanted to rejoin their dead bus- Human sacrifices, says Bunsen, were abolish- 
bands might do so, and all the widows went cd by theEgyptians, in the very earliest times, 
and bathed in the Ganges, and came out of declaring it to be an abomination to the gods, 

tho water again, kissed, one by one, the feet of Whereas iu Palestine, in Syria, and in culti- 

Dhritarashtra and Gandhari, and then went vated Phconicia and Carthage, such sacrifices 
and drowned themselves in the river : and, continued to be offered to Moloch as the very 
through the prayers of Vyasa, they all went climax of religious worship. Even Rome 
to the place they wished and obtained their herself, in the time of her Caesars, buried her 
several desires. In the hindoo sacrifices, the Gallic prisoners alive, iu order to appease the 
sweet smelling kusa grass, seems to have been wrath of their gods. Many of the kings of 
employed, from the most ancient dates, and Judah and Israel caused their children to pass 
also a spirituous fluid which they called the through the fire. The Greeks and Romans 
soma juice, and tho Persians called horn, also were not free from these atrocities. 

What this fluid was is doubtful, but it had Animal sacrifices seem to have been .a 
stimulating and intoxicating qualities, for the usual rite amongst all the Scythian races. 
Rig Veda (ix) says, ‘‘ the purifying soma, Some members of this great stock appear to 
like the sea rolling its waves has poured forth have wandered so far from their northern 
songs and hymns and thoughts.” It has been seats as the peninsula of India, in the most 
said to be the fermented acid juice of the southern parts of which are found great 
Surcosfcemma acidum, the shom-luta of Ben- numbers of cromlechs and cairns. All round 
gal, but the fierce exultations which are Hyderabad in the Dekhan the.se are to be 
noticed in the Rig Veda, could only have seen, and, at one place, about 12 miles from 
been produced by a strong alcoholic drink. that city is a vast site of these ancient dead. 

The duty of offering to the Lord of the first In all the cairns that have been opened 
of every product has doubtless had almost a there, sepulchral urns have been found, and in 
universal hold on man. Exodus xxii, 29, their neighbourhood, human bones and bones 
commands the offer of the first fruits, and the of animals. From one excavated by Captain 
same is enjoined in Dent, xxvi, 2 ; Lev ii, 12, A. McGoun, there was obtained a perfect 
and numerous other places. Gen. iv, 4, tells us human skulk Of the race who adopted that 
that Abel brought the first of his flock, and form of burial nothing is now known. Whe- 
Exod. xiii, 12, and other places enjoin this, ther they were a uomade people who wander, 
and to the present day, hi the villages around ed into India and wandered out again, re- 
Chingleput tho first-born daughter in the mains to be guessed at, or whether they have 
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merged into the mass of the people. But 
that they were nomades, dwelling in tents, 
seems proved by what remains in the place 
alluded to near Hyderabad where is to be 
seen a great encamping ground, the stone 
enclosures for each tent being perfect, and 
that they were teuts and not houses is proved 
by the circumstance that within the enclo¬ 
sures there are no mounds of ruined houses, 
but in all merely a level space, and it may be 
a question whether the bones now found in 
thoir cairns are those of victims interred with 
the dead ? Amongst the Ariau liindoos, the 
sacrifice of a horse, the aswamed'ha, seems 
to have been practised. There are two hymns 
in the Ric Veda, describing the rite, and 
which leave no doubt, that in the early reli¬ 
gious rites of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt 
offering to the gods, was made. It was even 
then, however, falling into disuse, and was 
existing as a relic of an ante-vedic period, 
imported from some foreign region, possibly 
from Scythia, where animal victims, and 

I [specially horses, were commonly sacrificed, 
lud in still later times, the aswamed’ha 
consisted in certain ceremonies ending in the 
iberation of the horse, just as throughout 
Southern India and about Benares, is still 
practised with a bull or cow, many of which 
are met with in every village, freed or let 
loose in the name of the hindoo gods Siva or 
Vishnu. Professor Max Miiller reminds us 
of what we read in Herodotus (v, 5) tliat 
amongst the Thracians it was usual after the 
death of a man, to fiiUl out who had b(‘en the 
most beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her 
upon the tomb. Mela (ii, 2) gives the same as 
the general custom of the Getie line. Herodo¬ 
tus (iv, 71) asserts a similar fact of the Scythi¬ 
ans, and Pansiinias (iv, 2) of the Greeks. In 
Salamis, formerly called Corouea, a man, says 
William Howit, was annually sacrificed to Ar- 
.gaula, the daughter of Cecrops, and daughter- 
in-law of Argaulis. This continued to the 
time of Diphilus, who changed the victim to a 
bull. Men were sacrificed in Heliopolis, a city 
of Egypt, till the time of Airiosis. Men were 
also saciMfic^ed to Juno, as many as nine in 
one day, but Amosis changed the victims to 
waxen statutes of men. A man was sacrificed 
to the Omadian Bacchus in Chios and also in 
Tenedos. The Spartans according to Apollo- 
dorus, sacrificed men to Mars. The Phooui- 
cians and Egyptians, Cretans and Persians 
had similar sacrifices. Philo Biblins tells us 
that the Phoenicians had a king named Israel, 
who sacrificed his only sou Joust, which was 
the origin of their custom. The Curetes 
sacrificed boys, and Pallas says that the sacri¬ 
fices of men did not cease everywhere till the 
days of Hadrian the emperor. ' 
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A virgin was sacrificed annually in Laodi- 
cea to Minerva, afterwards a hart was sub¬ 
stituted. The Carthageniaus had similar 
sacrifices till Iphicrates abolished them. 
Augustus Caesar, when he took Perusia, 
sacrificed 300 men of the equestrian and 
senatorial! orders, to the manes of his uncle 
Julius. Porphyry says, in his time, a man 
was sacrificed every year at the shrine of 
Jupiter Latiaris. Heliogabalus offered human 
victims to the Syrian deity, which he intro¬ 
duced. With the Gauls and Germans, no 
business of any importance, was transacted 
without being prefaced by human blood. Ac¬ 
cording to Lucans Pharsalia (lib. iv, 444) the 
gods to whom these sacrifices were made, 
were Thautetes, Ilesus, and Taranis, and that 
in the midst of gloomy woods to increase the 
horror. Tacitus in his Annals (lib. xiii,) says 
that the Hermaiulnri sacrificed all their 
prisoners to Mars. The Arduenna and Hyr- 
ciuiaii forests were terrible for these immola¬ 
tions at the hands of the Druids. (See Clan- 
dian in Landes Stilicliones, lib. i.) The Ma.s- 
sagetae, the Scythian, the Gete, the Snrmatian, 
the Suovi, and all the Scandinavian races, 
believed that no blessing, or security could he 
obtained except by these horrors. Dithmar 
relates the same sacu’ifjces to the god Svvan- 
towiti in Zeeland. The Druids burned men 
in wicker frames to the gods. Hamilcar, being 
defeated in Siinly, not only sacrificed a boy to 
Cronos on the spot, hut drowned some of the 
priests tonppea.se the god. The Persians, says 
Bunsen, buried people alive. The Cyprians, 
the Rhodians, the Phocians, the lonians, the 
people of Chios, Lesbos and Tenedos, all had 
linmaii saciifices. The natives of the Tanric 
Chersone8u.«, offered to Diana, every stranger 
whom chance tlii*ew upon their coast. Aris- 
tomenes, the Messinian, slew 300 noble Lace¬ 
demonians, at once, amongst whom was 
Theopompns, the king of Sparta, at the altar 
of Jupiter of Ithome. Tiie Spartans, in 
return saciificed their captives to Mars. 
Phytarchus and Porphyry assert tliat every 
Grecian state, before marching against an'' 
enemy sacrificed human victims. Liv}'- says 
that in the eons^nlate of Emisius Paulns and 
Terentius Varro, two Gauls, a man and 
woman, and two Grecians, were buried alive 
at Rome, in the ox-market, in a place walled 
round and made for such purposes. Plutarch 
gives another instance of this a few years 
before, in the consulate of Flaminius and 
Furius. It is asserted that the principal cap¬ 
tives led in triumph by the Romans, were, 
for a long time, despatched afterwards afr the 
altar of Jupiter Capitoliuua.* Marius sacrificed 
his own daughter to the Dii Averriinci, for suc¬ 
cess against the Cimbri. Clemens, Dorotbeus 
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and Plutarch all affirm it. The Dumatians 
of Arabia sacrificed annually a boy. The 
Greeks, says Phillarchus, generally sacri¬ 
ficed men before they went out to battle. 
The Thracians and Scythians did the same. 

Every classical reader will recollect the 
attempted sacrifice of Iphegenia, by her 
father, and the perfected one of the daughter 
of Erectheus and Praxithia by the Athenians. 
At this time, says ‘Eusebius, a man is 
sacrificed in Megalopolis, at the feast of 
Jupiter Latiaris. The same had been the 
case to Jupiter in Arcadia, to Saturn in 
Carthage. In Lydia, Diodorus asserted that 
200 of the sons of the nobles, and 300 of the 
people at large had been sacrificed. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says that Apollo and Jupiter 
had at one time demanded so many human 
sacrifices of the aborigines in Italy, that they 
actually decimated themselves : and, to escape 
from the infliction, emigrated into distant 
regions. This is said to have happened to 
the Pelasgi in Italy; that it became the 
ruin of the country ; and, notwithstanding 
the emigration of the young men, the oracles 
continued to demand and the magistrates to 
enforce these sacrifices, till Hercules put a 
stop to them. Down to comparatively recent 
historic times, the Phoenicians, Carthage- 
nians, Aramaeans, Syrians, Babylonians 
and even Israelites and their neighbours on 
both sides of the Jordan, sacrificed their 
children with the hoped for object of averting 
any great and serious misfortune. A Phoeni¬ 
cian legend is of El, the Strong offering up 
his son Yedud or Yedid the Beloved, El, 
being the Kronos. 

Malekh Bel, was the same as the Tyrian 
Hercules, or Moloch or Bal-Moloch, to whom, 
as also to Hecate and Melekhet Artemis, dogs 
were sacrificed. In Babylonia ; (Is. Ixvi, 3, 
Ex. xiii, 13, xxxiv, 20) their neck or back¬ 
bone had to be broken unless redeemed. The 
principal sacrifices offered to Hercules Usov, 
as well as to his mythical coraf^anioii were 
human beings, which in Laodicea of Phoenicia 
^might be ransomed by a doe. At Carthage, 
the practice of sacrificing their favourite 
children, and those of the highest rank in 
honour of Hercules, continued down to their 
latest wars. The legend of the Grecian Her¬ 
cules is that he became insane, burned his own 
children as well as those of his twin-brother 
Iphicles, and murdered his guest Iphitus. We 
have, says Sharpe, the authority of Manetho, 
Egyptian priest, for the fact that souie 
criminals were openly burnt alive in the form 
of a sacrifice, every year at midsummer, in 
the city of Idithya. Nations less earnest in 
their religious feelings shuddered at the 
inhuman cruelty ; but it had probably gone 
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out of use long before the Egyptians were 
reproached by Virgil and Ovid with sacrific- 
ng human beings to the Nile to obtain a 
bounteous ovei'flow. Since that time altai*s 
liave seldom been lighted for human sacrifices, 
b^it by men who, shame to say, have been 
struggling for theological opinions, in entire 
forgetfulness of the humility, mildness and 
brotherly kindness for which such opinions 
are chiefly valuable. Bunsen mentions that 
the sacrifi(;ial stamp of Egypt, had the figure 
of a man on his knees, his hands tied behind 
his back, with the sacrificial knife tied behind 
his back, indicates a human being as the pri¬ 
mary sacrificial object of Egypt. 

In the most ancient times, the Aryans of¬ 
fered human sacrifices to Varuna (Ouranos). 
To Agni, it was the fire-sacrifice with melted 
butter. To the Tyrian Hercules, dogs were 
sacrificed, and to Diana, a doe, as a substitute 
for Iphigenia. 

In Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia and Car¬ 
thage, human sacrifices were offered up as 
the very climax of religious worship, and 
even Rome in the time of the Caesars, burned 
her Gallic prisoners alive in order to appease 
the wrath of their gods. In a war between 
two Arab chiefs, in the time of Belisarius, 
but which was carried on without the inter¬ 
ference of either Persia or Rome, the son of 
Horeth fell into the power of the Mondar of 
Hirah, who sacrificed him to Uzza, the deity 
worshipped by his tribe. Captives taken in 
war, criminals and even innocent persons 
were offered by the Druids as sacrifices, slain 
with arrows, crucified or consumed in a gene¬ 
ral holocaust of human beings and animals, 
wild and domestic. Same is mentioned by 
Cjesar. One of the pillars in the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre was lighted by day, the 
other by night ; upon an altar of Herculei- 
Buz 3 ’’gos at Rhodes, one of the two sacrificial 
oxen was offered up amidst imprecations, 
probably to Adonis the god of spring as the 
ass or dog was to Typhon. The Tyrian 
Hercules was the same as Moloch, the King, 
Baal-Moloch, Malakh-Bel as he is called in the 
coins. No statues were erected to him at Cadiz 
or in Tyre, but in Tyre he was worshipped 
with eternal fire, which lighted up the temple 
by night from the reflection on the columns of 
Smaragdus : dogs were sacrificed to him as 
well as to Hecate and Melekhet-Artemis. 
In Babylonia, their neck or back-bone (Isa, 
Ixvi, 3) as well as the first-born of the ass, 
if they were not redeemed, was, according to 
the law of Moses (Ex. xiii, 13 ; also xxxiv, 
20), broken in honour of him. The princi¬ 
pal sacrifices offered tp Hercules-Usov, as 
well as to his mythical companion Melekhet- 
Artemis were human beings. In Laodicea, 
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they might be ran.< 3 omed by a doe, as Diana .sacrifices were common in the^Ioid (HeJlic) 
accepted that animal instead of Iphigenia. house of Athamas as well as among the 
The wild boar was also sacred to the same Pelasgi. The Carthagenians after their defeat 
goddess. And, in like manner, in another of Agathocles, burnt some of their captives 
myth, another Artemis caused the delicate as a sacrifice ; the Assyriaus offered human 
vernal Adonis to be slain by a boar instead of sacrifices to the god Nergal. In Kome a 
by Mars as he is usually said to be. At Garth- statue of Jupiter was sprinkled every year 
age, the practice of sacrificing their favourite ‘with human blood, down to the second or 
children, and those of the highest rank con- third century before Christ, and in Northern 
tinued down to their latest wars. Hercules Europe human sacrifices continued to a much 
of the PJioenicians was called Melkath. later period. In Mexico and Peru they seem 
The Grecian Hercules, is described as becom- to have been peculiarly numerous. Muller 
ing insane, and burning his own children as has suggested that this may have partly arisen 
well as those of his twin-brother Iphicles, and from the fact that these races were not soften- 
murdering his guest Iphitus. But, in Asia, ed by the possession of domestic animals, 
the ruthless god sometimes also required this Various estimates have been made of the 
atrocious sacrifice. lu Aniathns, Malika number of human victims annually sacrificed 
(Moloch), ‘ the inhospitable Zeu.s,* surcasti- iu the Mexican temples. Miillcr thinks, 2,500 
cally called Jupiter Hospes, had his bloody is a moderate estimate; but in one year it 
altar before the temple of Adonis (Lord) and appears to have exceeded 10,000. Among the 
Baaltis (Queen,) So had Saturn in Arabia Jews, the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
whom Nonnus compares with the Syrian god. verses of the twenty-seventh chapter of Levi- 
These sacrifices were offered on occasions of ticus appear to indicate that human sacrifices 
great misfortune but as a matter of course were at one time habitual among the Jews, 
when there was excessive heat. During the Ludi Circcuses of the Komaus, 

Bunsen quoting Mogasthcnes, (iii, 525 it was not unusual for hundreds of thousands 
531) mentions the Indians tradition of Her- of wild beasts to bo massacred in a single 
cules, as reigning in India fifteen generations day, in the Flavian Amphitheatre or Collo- 
after Dyoiiysus. Ho built Palibrotha and i seum. Suetonius tells us that, at its conse- 
otlier cities, had numerous sous, to each of | cration by Titus, 5,000 wild and 4,000 tame 
whom he left an Indian kiugdoin, and a animals were immolated, and Trajan, accord- 
daughter Paudaca to whom ho likewise be- ing to Don Cassius, after his victory over the 
queathed a realm. Buusen following Lassen Dacians, slaughtered 11,000 of these animals, 
says he was chiefly worshipped in the Suras- | The Greek and Latin writers mention 
Sen country and identifies him with Krishna, j Cronos, or Saturn, as one the principal Phoe- 
says he founded Mathura. ■ uician and Carthagenian deities. As father 

The “ Saturday Review” of the 31st Ja- ' of Jupiter, he had a definite place and history 
nuary 1863, iu a review of Lord Stanhope’s in classical mythology, though there are few 
Miscellanies,—asks, were human sacrifices traces of his independent worship. But it is 
in use among the Romans ? Lord Mahon by no means certain what specific name of 
had mentioned to Macaulay a note iu Griseler’s the PhoBiiician mythology answered to the 
history of the Church stating, on the authority Cronos of the Greek. According to Sancho- 
of a passage in Lactautius,that human sacri- uiatho, it was II ; according to Damascius, 
fices existed in tlie classic days of Rome, the Phoenicians and Syrians called Saturn, El, 
Macaulay denied it, Lord Mahon sent him the Bel, and Balatheu ; but II, or El are the 
passage from Lactantius,” Lord Macaulay Hebrew E), God ; Bal is a general name for 
says, Lactantius’ words are these, “NeLatini the supreme divinity, and Balathen, a combL 
quidem hujus immauitatis oxpertes fuerunt ; nation of Bal with some epithet. We do not 
siquidem Jupiter Latiaris etiam nunc san- obtain, therefore, from this account any spe- 
guine colitur humano,” which sentence Lord cific name. The most characteristic circum- 
Macaulay translated thus : “ Nor have even stance which we learn concerning him, is that 
the Latins been free from this enormity, the human sacrifices of the Phoenicians and 
if it be true that even now Jupiter Latiaris Carthagenians were specially performed in 
is propitiated with human blood.” Accord- his honour, “ The Phoenician history of 
ing to Strabo, human victims were offered in Sanchoniatho,” says Porphyry, ** is full of 
sacrifice at the promontory on which stood instances, in which that people, when suffering 
the temple of Apollo Leucatas. They were under great calamity from war, or pestilence, 
offered in honor of the god and to avert evil, or drought, chose by public vote one of those 
Bel, x>v Baal, the god^ pf the sun, the Apollo most dear to them and sacrificed him to 
of the Greeks and Latins, was worshipped as Saturn.” It is remarkable that in the frag- 
Bel, or Belenus by the Britons. Human mentary history preserved to us of Phoenicia 
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proper, we find no mention of such a sacrifice; miah, (xix, 4, 5), “ with the blood of inno- 
but in the siege under Alexander it was cents ; they have built the high places of 
proposed to revive a custom suspended for Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt- 
many ages, and sacrifice a boy to Saturn, offerings unto Baal.” The mention of human 
The elder men interposed and prevented it. sacrifices, however, is generally connected iu 
That such a practice had prevailed in Phoeni- scripture with the name of Moloch or Mil- 
cia iu eaidier times is certain. Its existence com, the god of the Ammonites. His statue, 
in Palestine is at once indicated and con- as described by the Rabbinical writers, closely 
domned in the history of Abraham, and we resembled that of Saturn in Diodorus, but 
know that it pi’evailed in the circumjacent had none of the characteristics of the Greek 
tribes. We trace it in the Phoenician colonics, and Roman Saturn. The head was that of a 
in Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and Sardinia, where bull, a form under which, from the story of 
it was derived from the Carthagenians, and Europa and the Minetaur, it is probable the 
above all, in Carthage itself. An unusual chief god of Phoenicia was represented ; the 
number of victims, of the choicest quality, body human, and the ’tretched out hands 
were sacrificed here, on occasion of any ex- received the child, which was consumed in 
traordiuary calamity : after the victory of the fire kindled below, while the beating of a 
Agathocles two hundred noble youths are tabret by the priests drowned its cries. Ac- 
said to have been slaughtered. But it was cording to the common interpretation of the 
also a part of the established ritual of the passage of Amos, the Isracdites had worship- 
Carthagenians, and every year a youthful ped Moloch even in the desert : the Mosaic 
victim was chosen by lot. aw denounced the punishment of death 

Infants, saysKenrick, were burnt alive and against any one who should give his seed to 
their sacrifice had a special significance. Tlie Moloch. We do not read of it, however, among 
most acceptable offering of all was that of an the idolatries of Israel in the interval between 
only child. The image of Saturn, as we learn occupation of the land of Canaan and the 
fromDiodornsSiculus was of brass; the stretch- reign of Solomon, who introduced “Moloch, 
eciout hands were hollow, turned upwards so the abomination of the children of Ammon,” 
as to receive the body of a child, which thence along wdth the Sidonian Ashtoreth, and Che- 
slid down into fiery receptacle below. Mothers rnosli, the abomination of Moab, into Jerusa- ‘ 
brought their infants in their arms, and as lem. The valley of Tophet, or of the son of 
any manifestation of reluctance would have llinnom, just beyond the limits of the city 
made the sacrifice unacceptable to the god, near the eastern gate, was tlie place in which 
stilled them by their caresses till the moiuout the bloody rites were celebrated from the 
when they were thrown into the flames, | time of Solomon till that of »Josiah, by whom 
Human sacrifices were not offered to one god | the place was defiled, being appointed as a 
only, nor to one specially answering to the I receptacle for the filth of the city and the 
Saturn of the Greeks and Romans ; but as carcases of dead animals, to consume which a 
he was reputed to have devouicd his own perpetual fire was kept up. We do not find 
children, it was natural that, in witnessing | that these sacrifices to Moloch were reserved 
the sacrifice of infants, they should call the for any special occasion of national calamity ; 
god to whom they were offered, Saturn. Cliiuii, they appear to have been, like those of Car- 
mentioned by Amos (v, 2f),) as an object of thage, of regular occuiTence. Young children 
idolatrous worship to the Israelites, is ideiiti- alone were the victims and were regarded as 
cal with the planet Saturn, the name being n propitiatory offering on behalf bf their 
«o used in Syriac and Arabic, but it docs not parents. Their sacrifice is generally described 
appear that ho was worshipped with infant in scripture by the phrase “ to bo passed 
sacrifices. There is equally no doubt that through the fire to Moloch,” and hence it baa 
Chiun is the Siva of the Hindoos, who pro- been supposed that they were not really cou¬ 
nounce the name of this deity Seo, Seb, Sev, sumed, but symbolically passed through the 
Siv, Sivin, Chivin. Chomosh, the “ abomina- flames, that they might undergo the lustra¬ 
tion of the Moabites,” has been also identified tiou by fire. The same word which is used 
with Saturn ; and on tlie other hand, Saturn in the original is also applied in scripture to 
was presumed to be worshipped wliere human devotement of the first-born to Jehovah, who, 
sacrifices were known to have anciently pre- in the case of human beings, were redeemed, 
Availed, as in Italy, iu aboriginal times. The but if the lower animals, sacrificed. “To be 
scriptures of the Old Testament are full of passed to Moloch through fire,” might thcrc- 
! ^lueious to these bloody rites, and it may be fore signify no more than to be devoted to 
iui|SstTed from them that they belonged not him by this ceremony ; which Tlieodorot 
iiwiclusivelyto the worship of one God. “They mentions as still existing iu his time. The 
Mve filled this place,” says the prophet Jere- I comparison of Jeremiah vii, 31, with xxxii, 
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35, shows, however, that ** to pass through 
the fire” was equivalent to “ burn,” it is 
unquestionable that human victims were 
offered by fire to the gods of Palestine, and 
the strong abhorrence with which the rites of 
Moloch are spoken of in scripture is hardly 
reconcilable with the supposition of a mere 
harmless ceremony. The truth appears to be, 
that two motives, an expiatory offering and a 
religious consecration, were blended in the 
sacrifice of infants to Moloch, and the readi¬ 
ness, and even joy, with which mothers 
brought them to his altars seems inexplicable 
except on the supposition that they believed 
themselves to bo securing their children’s 
eternal happiness, by the sacrifice of natural 
feeling. 

Amongst the Arian races who Avent to the 
north-west, there arc no grounds for believing 
that the Saxons continued tp offer human 
sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bri¬ 
tain, but, in their own land, the immolation 
of captives in honour of their gods was by no 
means uncommon. The great temple at 
Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been 
especially dedicated to Odin, Thor and Frea. 
Its periodical festivals Avere accompanied by 
different degrees of conviviality and license, 
in which human sacrifices were rarely want¬ 
ing, varied in their number and value by the 
supposed exigency. In some cases even 
royal blood was selected that the imagined 
auger of the gods might be appeased. In 
Scandinavia, the authority of tlie [)riest was 
much greater tliaii it would appear to have 
been among the Anglo-Saxons. It Avas his 
word often, which determined where the 
needed victims should be found. It Avas his 
Land that inflicted the wound, and his voice 
which said, “ I send thee to Odin,” declaring 
the object of the sacrifice to bo that tlic gods 
might be propitiated, that there might he a 
fruitful season or a successful war. One 
king slew nine sons in order to prolong 
his own life, in liopcs, doubtless, that wliat 
they were abridged of Avould, in a great mea¬ 
sure, be added to himself; such instances 
however, occur not often ; but tlie common 
victims were without end. Adam Bremensis, 
speaking off be awful grove of Upsal, where 
these horrid rites Avere celebrated, says, that 
there was not a single tree but what was 
reverenced, as if it were gifted with some 
portion of divinity. And all tlii.s because 
they were stained with gore, and foul with 
human putrefaction. The same is observed 
by Scheffer, in his account of this place. 
The manner in which the victims were 
slaughtered was divers in different places. 
Some of the Gaulish nations chined them 
with the stroke of an axe. The Celts placed 
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the man who was to be offered for a sacrifice 
upon a block or an altar, with his breast 
upwards, and with a sword struck him for¬ 
cibly across the sternum ; then tumbling him 
to the ground, from his agonies and convul¬ 
sions as well as from the effusion of blood, 
they formed a judgment of future events. 
The Cimbri ripped open the bowels, and from 
them they pretended to divine. In Norway 
they beat men’s brains out with an ox-yoke. 
The same operation was performed in Ice¬ 
land, by dashing them against an altar of 
stone. In many places they transfixed them 
with arrows. After they were dead they 
suspended them upon the trees, and left them 
to putrify. One of the writers above quoted 
mentions that in his time seventy carcases of 
this sort were found in a wood of the Suevi, 
Dithmar, of Mursburgh, an author of nearly 
the same age, speaks of a place called Sedu, 
in Zeeland, where there were every year 
ninety and nine persons sacrificed to the god 
Swantowite. During these bloody festivals 
a general joy prevailed, and banquets were 
most royally served. They fed, they carous¬ 
ed, and gave a loose to indulgence, which 
at other times was not permitted. They 
imagined that there was sometliing mysteri¬ 
ous in this number nine, for wJiich reason 
these feasts were in some places celebrated 
every ninth year, in others every ninth 
month, and continued for nine days, when all 
Avas ended they washed the image of the de|ty 
in a pool, or. account, it is supposed, bP^ts 
being stained with blood, and then dismissed 
the assembly. Their servants were numer¬ 
ous, Avlio attended during the term of iheir 
feasting, and partook of the banquet. At the 
close of all they Avere smothered in the same 
pool, or otherwise made away with. On 
Avhich Tacitus remarks, how great an awe 
this circumstance must necessarily infuse into 
those who Avere not admitted to these myste¬ 
ries. The accounts are Imnded down from a 
variety of authors, in diffeieiit ages. Many 
of whom were natives of the countries which 
they describe, and to which they seem 
strongly attached. They would not, there¬ 
fore, have brought so foul an imputation on 
the part of the world in favour of Avhich 
they were each writing ; nor could there be 
that concurrence of testimony were not the 
history in general true. The like custom 
prevailed to a great degree in Mexico, and 
even under the mild government of the Pe¬ 
ruvians, and in most parts of Americj ^ 
Africa it is still kept up, where, in th 
parts, they sacrifice some of the 
taken in war to their fetiches, in ord' 
secure their favour, Snelgrave was in 
king of Dahomi’s. camp after his inn 
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into the couatries of ArJra and Wliidrnw, 
and says, that he was a witness to the cruelty 
of this prince, whom he saw sacrifice multi¬ 
tudes to the deity of his nation. These were 
prisoners taken in war; but among the nations 
of Canaan, the victims were peculiarly chosen. 
Their own children, and whatever was near¬ 
est and dearest to them, were 'deemed the 
most worthy offering to their god. The 
Carthageniaiis, who were a colony from Tyre, 
carried with them the religion of their 
mother country, and instituted the same wor¬ 
ship in the parts where they settled. It con¬ 
sisted in the adoration of several deities, but 
particularly of Kronos ; to whom they offered 
human sacrifices, and especially tlie blood of 
children. If the parents were not at hand to 
make an immediate offer, the magistrates did 
not fail to make choice of what was most fair 
and promising, that the god might not be 
defrauded of his dues. Upon a check being 
received in Sicily, and some other alarming 
circumstances happening, Hamilcar, without 
any hesitation, laid hold of boy and offered 
him on the spot to Kronos, and at the same 
time drowned a number of priests to appease 
the deity of the sea. The Carthageniaiis, 
another time, upon a great defeat of their 
army by Agatho(des, imputed the miscarriage 
to the anger of this god, whose services had 
been neglected. Touched with this, and seeing 
the enemy at their gates, they seized at once 
tW^huiidred children of the prime nobility, 
and offered them in public for a sacrifice. 
Three hundred more persons, who were some¬ 
how obnoxious, yielded themselves voluntarily 
and were put to death with the others. The 
neglect of which they accused themselves, 
consisted in sacrificing children purcliased of 
parents among the poorer sort, who reared 
them for that purpose and not selecting the 
most promising and the most honourable, as 
had been the custom of old. In short, there 
had been particular children brought up for the 
altar, as sheep are fattened for the shambles, 
and they were brought and butchered in the 
same maimer ; but this indiscriminate way of 
proceeding was thought to have given offence. 
It is remarkable that the Egyptians looked 
out for the most specious and handsome person 
to be sacrificed. The Albanians pitched upon 
the best man of the community, and made 
him pay for the wickedness of the rest. The 
Carthageniaiis chose what they thought the 
most excellent, and at the same time most 
dear to them, which made the lot fall heavy 
upon their children. This is taken notice of 
by Silius iialius in his fourth book. Kronus, 
to whom these sacrifices were exhibited, 
was an oriental deity, the god of light 
and fire ; and therefore always worshipped 
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with some reference to that element The 
Curlhageniaus first introduced him into 
Africa : he was the same as the Orus of the 
Egyptians, and the Alorus of the eastern 
nations. That the name given him originally 
by the Greeks was Koranus is manifest from 
a place in Crete which is sacred to him, and 
is mentioned by the name Coronis. It is said 
that both the chief city and the adjacent 
country were thus denominated, and that the 
sacrifices were there offered which we know 
were peculiar to Kronus. If this place, as 
consecrated to him, (as is apparent by these 
offerings) was called Korouis, it is plain that 
his name must have bcei* rendered by the 
Greek, Koronus, and both are a transposition 
for “ Kon-Orus,” or “ Chon-Orus,” the lo>'d 
Crus. He was universally adored in Cyprus, 
but particularly in this part, which Porphyiy 
supposes to have been Salamis. This is 
evident from Diodorus Siculus, who mentions 
a city Auranie here. He makes it, indeed, 
listinet from Salamis, but places it hard by, 
between that city and Carpassia, where the 
river Chour (the Aucaiir of the Phoenicians, 
and the Courium of the Greeks,) runs at this 
lay. TJio Greeks thought Kronus was the 
same, but it was an oriental name, and the 
fjtymology lias to be looked for among the 
people of those parts. The Greeks, we find, 
called the deify to whom these offerings were 
made Agraulos, and feigned that she was a 
woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. But 
it is not shown how Cecrops came to have 
any coiinectiou with Cyprus. Agraulos is a 
corruption and transposition of the original 
name, which has, like many other oriental 
titles and names, been strangely sophisticated, 
and is here changed to Araulos, It was in 
reality the god of light, the Orus and Alorus 
who was always worshipped with fire. The 
deity was the Moloch of the Tyrians and 
Canaanites, and the Moloch of the east, that 
is, the great and principal god, the god of 
light, of whom fire was esteemed a symbol ; 
and at whose slirine, instead of viler victims 
they offered the blood of men. Such was the 
Kronus of the Greeks, and the Moloch of the 
Phoenicians, and nothing can appear more 
shocking than the sacrifices of the Tyrians 
and Carthagenians which they performed to 
the idol. In all emergencies of state, and 
times of general calamity, they devoted that 
which was most necessary and valuable to 
them for an offering to the. gods, and pai;ticu*- 
larly to Moloch. But besides these undeter¬ 
mined times of bloodshed they had particular 
and prescribed seasons every year, when 
children were chosen out of the most noble 
and reputable families. If a person had an 
only child, it was the more liable to be put to 
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death, as being esteemed more acceptable to 
the deity, and more efficacious of the general 
good. Those who were sacrificed to Kronus 
were thrown into the arms of an idol which 
stood in the midst of a large fire, and was 
red with heat. The arms of it were stretched 
out with the hands turned upwards as it were 
to receive them, yet sloping downwards, so 
that tliey dropt from thence into a glowing 
furnace helow. To other gods they were 
otherwise slaughtered, and as it is implied by 
the very hands of their parents, the father 
leading the dearest of all his sons to that 
infernal shrine, or mother, the most engag¬ 
ing and affectionate of her daughters, just 
rising to maturity, to be slaughtered at the 
altar of Ashtaroth, or Caal. Justin describes 
this unnatural custom very pathetically. 
Such was tlieir blind zeal that this was 
continually practised, and so much of na¬ 
tural affection still left nnextinguished as 
to render the scene ten times more shocking 
from the tenderness which they seemed to 
express. They embi*Rced their children with 
great fondness, and encouraged them in the 
gentlest terms that they might not be appalled 
at the sight of the hellish process, begging of 
them to submit with cheerfulness to this 
fearful operation. If there was any appear¬ 
ance of a tear rising, or a cry unawares escap¬ 
ing, the mother smothered it with her kisses, 
that there might not be any show of back¬ 
wardness or constraint, but the whole be the 
free-will offering. These cruel endearments 
over, they stabbed them to the heart, or other¬ 
wise opened the sluices of life, and with the 
blood, warm as it ran, besmeared the altar and 
the grim visage of the idol. These were the 
customs which the Israelites learned of the 
people of Canaan, and for which they are 
upbraided by the Psalmist: They did not 
destroy the nations concerning whom the Lord 
commanded them, but were mingled among 
the heathen, and learned their works ; yea, 
they sacrificed their sons and their daughters 
unto devils, and shed innocent blood, even the 
blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan, 
and the land was polluted with blood : thus 
wore they defiled with their own works, and 
went a whoring with their own inventions.” 

These cruel rites, writes Colonel Walkei’j 
pfactisod in so many nations, made Plu¬ 
tarch debate with himself, “Whether it 
woulijl not liave been better for the Galato, 
or for the Scythians, to have had no tradi¬ 
tion or conception of any superior beings, 
than to have foimed to themselves notions 
of gods who delighted in the blood of men ; 
of gods who esteemed human victims the most 
acceptable and perfect sacrifice ?” “ Would 
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it not,” says he, “have been more eligible 
for the Carthaginians to have had the adieist 
Critians, or Diagpras, tlieir lawgiver, at 
the commencement of their polity, and to 
have been taught that there was neither God 
nor demon, than to have sacrificed in the 
manner they were wont to the god which 
they adored ? Wherein they acted not as the 
person did whom Empedocles describes in 
some poetry, where he exposes this unnatural 
custom. The father, with many idle vows, 
offers up unwillingly his son for a sacrifice, 
but the youth was so changed in feature and 
figure that his father did not know him. 
These people used knowingly and wilfully to 
go through this bloody work, and slaughter 
their own offspring. Even they who were 
childless would not be exempted from this 
cursed tribute, but purchased children at a 
price, of the poorer sort, and put them to 
death with as littlo remorse as one would kill 
a lamb or a chicken. The mother who sacri¬ 
ficed her child stood by witliput any seeming 
sense of what she was losing, and without 
uttering a groan. If a sigh did by chance 
escape, slie lost all the honour which she pro¬ 
posed to herself in the offering, and the child 
was notwithstanding slain. . All the time of 
this celebrity, while the children were mur¬ 
dering, there was a noise of clarions and tam- 
bors sounding before the idol, that the cries 
and shrieks of the victims might not be heard.” 
“ Tell me, now,” said Plutarch, “ if 
mon.sters of old, the Typhous and the gidiitts, 
were to expel tlie gods, and to rule the world 
in their stead, could they require a service 
more horrid than these infernal rites and 
sacrifices.” 

Sale’s Koran contains further evidence of 
the practice of infanticide, assimilating more 
than in any other case with the custom of 
the Jahreja race of Kutch and Kattywar. 
This barbarity seems to have been confined to 
the female infants, as is the case with the Jah¬ 
reja, and it is remarkable that the difficulty 
of providing for them in marriage, or the 
apprehension of tlieir conduct disgracing 
their parents, is assigned in both cases as the 
cause of this inhuman custom. One benefit 
which has resulted to mankind from the 
success of Mahomed has been the relinquish¬ 
ment of so inhuman a practice amongst his 
numerous followers. 

Abbe Domenech says that some branches 
of the Scythic stock undoubt^iy crossed to 
America in the early centuries of our ora, and 
they seem to have carried with them the sacri¬ 
ficial customs which have been a peculiarity of 
all their ofifshoots. The Comanche and the 
Nachez, Indian tribes of Noi'th America, 
formerly buried the wives of a deceased chief, 
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along \fith him. The Ottawa still offer a horse | was Calpuruia. Marius was a man of a sour 
in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. With and bloody disposition, and had probably 
the Nachez, the victims placed themselves on heard of such sacrifices being offered in the 
mats and danced the death-dance with their enemy’s camp, amongst whom they were very 
executioners, who formed a circle around common. Or he might have beheld them 
them. The Pawnee tribes, supposed to be exhibited at a distance, and therefore raur- 
descendants from the ancient Mexicans also dered what ^Yas nearest, and should have been 
offered human sacrifices, though the rite is dearest to him, to counteract their fearful 
supposed to have lately fallen into abeyance, spells, and to outdo them in their wicked 
These sacrifices took place more particularly machinery. Cicero, making mention of this 
in the month of April, that is, at sowing time, custom being common in Gaul, adds that it 
with a view to obtaining abundant harvests prevailed among that people even at the time 
from the Great Spirit. The preparation when lie was speaking ; from whence we may 
lasted four days, on the fifth the victim was be led to infer that it was then discontinued 
bound to three stakes, placed above the among tlio Romans ; and v^e are told by Pliny, 
funeral pile. He was painted red or black, that it had then and not very long been dis- 
iind his breast burned and pierced with couraged. For there was a law enacted, 
arrows, and after his heart was reached when Lentulus and Crassus were consuls, so 
it was foru from his breast and devoured all late as the six hundred and fifty-seventh year 
bleeding. This barbarous ceremony was of Rome, that there should be no more human 
terminated either by setting the pile on fire, sacrifices, for till that time those horrid rites 
or by eating the victim, whose blood served had been celebiated in open day, without any 
to water the seeds about to be committed to mask or control, which, had we not the best 
the earth. But many Indian nations of the evidence for the fact, would appear scarcely 
northern and western parts of North credible. And, however discontinued .they 
America celebrate annually solemn festivals may have been for a time, wo find that they 
when the leaves of the willow have attained were again renewed, though they became not 
their full size.. These solemnities are in so public, nor so general. For not very long 
commemoration of a great event: in propi- after this it is reported of Augustus Cassar, 
tiatiou of the superior powers ; or are offered when Persia surrendered iu the time of the 
ill expiation. Among the Maudan, those second triumvirate, that besides multitudes 
are prolonged four days, and tho greatest executed in a military manner, he offered up 
cruelties are practised on the tortured upon the Ides of March three hundred 
Colonel Walker observes that the Romans chosen persons, both of the equestrian and 
were accustomed to the like sacrifices. They senatorian order, at an altar dedicated to the 
both devoted themselves to the infernal gods, manes of his uncle Julius. Even at Rome 
and constrained others to submit to the same itself this custom was revived ; and Por- 
horrid doom. Hence we read in Titus phyry assures us that iu his time a man was 
Livius that in the consulate of Omilius every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Paulus and Terentius Varro, two Gauls, a Latiaris. Heliogabalus offered the like vic- 
man and woman, and two iu like manner of tims to the Syrian deity, which he introduced 
Greece, were buried alive at Rome, in the among the Romans. The same is said of 
ox-market, where was a place under ground Aurelian. The Gauls and the Germans were 
walled round to receive them, which haf so devoted to this shocking custom that no 
before been made use of for such crue business of any moment was transacted 
purposes. He says it was a sacrifice not pro- among them without being prefaced by the 
perly Roman, that is, not originally of Roman blood of men. They were offered up to 
institution, yet it was frequently practised various gods, but particularly to Hesus, 
there, and that too by public authority Taranis, and Shautates, These deities are 
PJuturch makes mention of a like’ iiis(nnce a mentioned by Lucan, where he enumerates the 
few years before in the consulship of FJami- various nations who followed the fortunes of 
iiius and Furius. There is reason to think Csesar. The altars of these gods wero far 
that all the principal captives who graced the removed from the common resort of men, 
triumphs of the Romans were at the close of being generally situated in the depth of woodis, 
that cruel pageantry put to death at the altar that the gloom might add to the horror of the 
of Jupiter Capitolinas. Caius Marius ofiTered operation, and give a reverence to the place 
up his own daughter for a victim to the Dii and proceeding. The persons devoted Were 
Avei*8unce, to pmeure success in a battle led thither by the Druids, who presided at the 
against the Cimbri, as we are informed by solemnity, and performed the cmel otBeee of 
Dorotheus, quoted by Clemens; it is likewise the sacrifice. Tacitus takes notice of the 
attested by Plutarch, who says that her name cruelty of the Hermunduri in a war with 
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Catfci, wherein they had greatly the advantage, sea as should break and disperse the ship- 
at the close of which they made one geueml ping of Harold, king of Denmark.” Saxo 
sacrifice of all that wore taken in battle. The Grammaticus mentions a like fact; he 
poor remains of the Legions ruder Varrus calls the king Haquiu, and speaks of the per- 
sutfered in some" degree the same fate, sons put to death as two very hopeful young 
There were many places allotted for this princes. 

purpose all over Gaul and Germany, but Jacob Bryant gives an account of the cruel 
especially in the mighty woods of Ardnenna, sacrifices of the Canaanites, Phoenicians and 
and the greater Herciiiian forest, a wild that other nations, from observations and inquiries 
extended above thirty days’journey in length, relating to other parts of ancient history. 
The places set apart for this solemnity were In the Annual Register, Vol. x, for the year 
held in the utmost reverence, and only ap- 1767, he says one would think it scarcely 
preached at particular seasons. Lucan men- possible that so unnatural a custom as that of 
tions a grove of this sort near Masselea human sacrifices should have existed iu the 
which even the Roman soldiers were afraid world, but it is very certain that it did not 
to violate, though commanded by Ciesar. It only exist but almost universally prevailed. 
WHS one of those set apart for the sacrifices of The Egyptians of old brought 160 victims to 
the country. Claudian compliments Stillico, their temples. Human victims and (he blood 
that among other advantages occurring to of men must at one period most certainly have 
the Roman armies through his conduct, they been offered to their gods. The Cretans had 
could now venture into the awful forest of the same custom, and adhered to it a much 
Hercinia, and follow the chase in those so longer time. The nations of Arabia did the same, 
much dreaded woods, and otherwise make The people of Duma in particular sacrificed 
use of them. These practices provailec every year a child, and buried it underneath an 
among all the people of the north, of what- altar, which they made use of instead of an 
ever denomination. TJie Massageta, the idol, for they did not admit of images. The 
Scythian, the Gete, the Sarmatian, all the Persians buried people alive. Amestris, the 
various nations upon the Baltic, particularly wife of Xerxes, entombed twelve persons 
the Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed quick, underground for the good of her soul, 
principle that their happiness and security It would be endless to enumerate every city, 
could not be obtained but at the expense of or every province, where these sad practices 
the lives of others. Their chief gods were obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Thor and Woden, whom they thouf^ht, they Phoenicians, those of Chois, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
could never sufficiently glut with blood, all had human sacrifices. The natives of the 
They had many very celebrated places of Tauric Chersonesiis offered up to Diana every 
worship, especially in the island of Rugen, stranger whom chance threw upon their coast, 
near the mouth of tlie Oder and in Zeeland. Hence arose that just expostulation in Euri- 
Some too, very famous among the Suranones pides, upon the inconsistency of the proceed- 
and Nuhanvalli. But the most reverenced of ng wherein much good reasoning is implied, 
all, and the most frequented, was at Upsal, Iphigenia wonders, as the goddess delighted 
where there was every year a grand celebri- ‘n the blood of men, that every villain and 
ty, which continued for nine days. During murderer should be privileged to escape,—may 
this term they sacrificed animals of all sorts, be, driven from the threshhold of the temple, 
but the most acceptable victims, and the most Whereas, if an honest and virtuous man 
numerous were men. . Of these sacrifices chanced to stray thither he only was seized 
noue were esteemed so auspicious and salu- upon and put to death. The Pelaagi in a 
tary as a sacrifice of the prince of the coun- time of scarcity vowed that they would give 
try. When the lot fell for the king to die, it the tenth of all that should be born to them 
was received with universal acclamations and for a sacrifice, in order to procure plenty, 
every expression of joy, as it once happened Aristoraenes, the Messenian, slew three hun- 
in the time of a famine, when they cast lots, dred noble Lacedemonians, among whom was 
and it fell to the king Domalder to bo the Theopompus, the king of Sparta, at the altar 
people’s victim, and he was accordingly put of Jupiter at Ithome; without ^oubt the 
to death. Olaus Triliger, another prince, Lacedemonians did not fail to make ample 
was burnt alive to Woden. They did not returns, for they were a severe and revenge- 
spare their own children. Harold, the son ful people, and offered the like victims 16 
of Gunild, the first of that name, slew two of Mars. In their festival of the Deamastigosis, 
his children to obtain a storm of wind. “ He the Spartan boys were whipped in the sight 
did not let,” says Verstegan, “ to sacrifice of their parents with such severity before the 
two of his SODS unto these idols, to the end altar of Diana Orthia, that they often expired 
he might obtain of them such a tempest at under the torture. Phylarchus affirms, as he 
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is quoted by Porphyry, thftt of old every 
Greciau state made it a rule, before they 
marched towards an enemy, to solicit a bless¬ 
ing on their undertakings by the sacrifice of 
human victims. 

Bryant does not appear to have been aware 
of the existence of human sacrifices amoug 
the hindoos ; otherwise he could have added 
to his list of human infirmity by citing the 
translation of the Rudheradhyaya from the 
Calican Puran, by Mr. Blaquiere, as an evi 
dence of this barbarous rite being sanctioned 
by the hindoo legislature. It was nOt only 
enjoined, but in the ancient rites of the hindoos 
was frequently practised, under the denomi¬ 
nation of Mer, Med or Wud, the sacrifice of a 
man. The legend in theVedas of the sacrifice of 
Suuahsepha, seems to have been handed down 
from Bactritt. But sacrifices of animal life stil 
form part of the religious rites of many races 
in Southern Asia, and oven human beings, as 
in the meriahs of the Koud districts in Gan- 
jam, are still being offered up in sacrifice 
though it is reported that the year 1860 passed 
by without a single meriah. With the hindoos, 
however, male buffaloes, sheep, and goats, 
and fowls are constantly sacrificed, and maho- 
medaus occasionally sacrifice a camel, a sheep, 
a goat or a cow. There is, at the close of 
the niueteentli century, a numerous class of 
brahmins who are accused of the practice. 
They are called KiiiTada, and ai’e inliabitants 
of the Konkan. They were notical in 1808, 
by Colonel Walker, Resident of Baroda, in 
1808, and by Sir John Malcolm in iiis History 
of India, and the latest reports from that 
neighbourhood sliow the belief tliat the 
practice of sacrificing human beings still con¬ 
tinues amongst this sect. The object of their 
worship is Maha Lakshmi, to whom human 
sacrifices are acceptable, and the more so if the 
victim is a brahmin, learned in the shasters. 
The public performance of this sacrifice has 
long since fallen into disuse ; but a sect of the 
KuiTada brahmins are accused of effecting, by 
the secret operation of poison, that object which 
they dare not publicly avow. Colonel Walker 
knew several Kurrada brahmins in respect¬ 
able public situations, intelligent, charitable, 
and humane, who would abhor the commission 
of this detestable crime, and who, though 
they admit the former existence, most strong¬ 
ly deny its present practice, but the power of 
prejudice is sometimes stronger than the 
completest evidence of moral conduct ; and 
many people under the influeuce of this pas¬ 
sion would decline to eat of food prepared 
by a brahmin of this tribe, of which he him¬ 
self should not at the same time partake. 
Mr. Wade remarks, that at the Chinese court, 
in the middle of the 19th century, some Man* 
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chu and Mongol in the five banners have tlie 
prefix tsai-saug which declares them to be 
employed in slaying the victims used in 
sacrifice. The flesh of victims isoflfered in the 
Hwan-ning-kung, the portion of the palnce 
appropriated to the empress, every moriiiiig 
at 4 o’clock, and at the same hour iu the 
afternoon ; at the monthly sacrifice perform¬ 
ed on the second of the first moon and the 
first day of all succeeding ; and at the sacri¬ 
fice of the morrow, perfbimed on the third 
of the first, and the second of all succeeding 
moons. The morning daily sacrifice is to 
Buddha, Kwau-yiu, and Kwau-ti (the Mars 
of China) ; the evening, to nine Tartar divi¬ 
nities bearing long unintelligible appellations. 
The monthly sacrifices appear to be the same 
with that on ‘ the morrow,’ i. c., of the 
monthly sacrifice. The flesh of the victim is 
boiled and placed before the idols above 
enumerated, on the right and left of the shrine 
of heaven ; w^heu removed, it is partaken of 
by the empei or or empress, if officiating in 
person, or by those to whom his majesty may 
direct the nobles, his proxies, to distribute 
it. Med ha, Sanscrit, signifies to kill, and the 
Aswamedha, the sacrifice of the horse, was 
practised iu India, iu ancient times, but its 
occurrence within any reCent period is not 
known. It seems to have been a Scythicrite, 
wJiere often the horse, after certain ceremonies, 
was liberated, in fiif^Iment of a vow, or sacri¬ 
ficed on the deatlup of chiefs. Up to the 
present day, in luJm, cows and bulls are let 
(»ose in fulfilment oPvows, but th^liberation 
of a horse is not now known. Colonel Tod 
surmises that the grand solstitial festival, the 
Aswamedha, or sacrifice of the horse (the 
type of the sun), which was practised by the 
children of Vaivaswata, the ‘ sun-born,’ was 
most probably simultaneously iutroduced 
from Scythia into the plains of India and 
west, by the sous of Odin, Woden, orBoodha, 
into Scandinavia, where it became the Hi-cl 
or Hi"ul, the festival of the winter solstice, 
the grand jubilee of northern nations, and in 
the first ages of Christianity, being so near 
the epoch of its rise, gladly used by the first 
fathers of the Church to perpetuate that 
event. It was practised he adds by the Gates 
in the time of Cyrus ; deeming it right, says 
Herodotus, to offer the swiftest of created 
to the chief of uncreated beings : and this 
worship and sacrifice of the horse was 
handed down to the Rajput. The sangui¬ 
nary part of this ceremony would, aecbrd- 
ing to Mr. Colebroobe, appear like that pf 
the parushamedha or human sacrifice^ to be 
merely nominal, the horse, aftei* certain cere¬ 
monies, being let loose. Mr. Ward, how¬ 
ever, states that he was liberated only i^r a 
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twelvemonth, when he was again taken, and 
being magnificently caparisoned, was, after 
various preliminary proceedings, slain by the 
hota or priest. “ He who offers a hundred 
sacrifices of ahorse is entitled to the throne of 
Indra.’? And in the Rig Vida, are two hymns, 
describing the sacrifice of the horse, which 
leave no doubt that the early ritual of hin- 
dooism did authorise this sacrifice as a burnt 
offering to the gods. As, however, these 
two, in all the body of hymns in the Rig 
Veda, alone relate to it, it may be inferred 
that even then, the rite was falling, or had 
already fallen, into disuse. As described in 
the Rig Veda, it appears that the horse was 
immolated, and afterwards cut up into frag¬ 
ments, part of which were eaten, by the 
assisting priests, and part offered as burnt- 
offering to the gods. This sacrifice is de¬ 
scribed in the Puranas as one of the highest 
order, insomuch that if it be performed a 
hundred times it elevates the sacrificer to the 
throne of Swarga, and thereby effects the 
deposal of Indra himself. In the Rig Veda, 
however, the object of this rite seems to be 
nothing more than the acquiring of wealth 
and posterity ; and even in the Ramayarm it 
is merely performed by king Dasaratha as 
the means of obtaihing a son by a universal 
monarch, but it was performed by kings in 
celebration of auspicious events, especially 
after marriage, in the hope of securing issue, 
wheu largesses were distributed to the brah¬ 
mins and officiating priests. It seems, also, 
to have bqpn performed by kings, in assump¬ 
tion of supremacy, on which occasion their tri¬ 
butary sovereigns were the officiating priests. 
On this poiut Colonel Tod mentions that 
when Yudishtra was firmly seated on liis 
throne, he resolved to signalise his reign and 
paramount sovereignty by the solemn lites 
of Aswamedha and Rajsoo, in which princes 
alone officiate, every duty, down to that of 
porter, being performed by royalty. On one 
occasion the “ Steed of Sacrifice” was liberat¬ 
ed under Arjuna’s care. He wandered whi¬ 
ther he listed for twelve months; and none 
daring to accept this challenge of supremacy, 
he was recondiicted to Indra pres tha, where, 
in the meanwhile, the hall of sacrifice was 
prepared, and all the princes of the land were 
summoned to attend. The hearts of the Kuru 
burned with envy at the assumption of supre¬ 
macy by thePaudu, for the prince of Hastiua- 
pura*s office was to serve out the sacred food. 
The last Aswamed’ha was undertaken by the 
celebrated Sowaie Jey Sing, of Amber ; but 
the milk-white steed of the sun was not turned 
out. Animate creatures and inanimate things 
have been objects of adoration amongst most 
of tho nations of the earth : the sun, the moon, 
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and all the host of heaven ; the sword j the' 
serpent and the horse ; and the horse seems 
to have been worshipped as a type of the sun 
by all the Scythic races. 

The meriah sacrifice, the head-hunting of 
the Dyak, and the cannibalism of tlie further 
Archipelago, of the present day, can but be 
regarded as the continuance of rites which 
must have had a wider range in times long 
gone by. 

Mr. Ward mentioned it as a general report 
in his time, the early part of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, that human sacrifices were actually 
performed by hindoo races in India. Major 
Maepherson mentions that human sacrifices 
were celebrated at the beginning of the 19th 
century by the hill rajahs of Boad, Guinsur, 
<fec. At Bombay, Kali is worshipped as Sitali, 
and at other places, as Devi, Mata and A moor 
Amma. At CJjaiida and Lanji, she has temples 
in which human victim have been offered 
almost up to the middle of the 19th century. 
The victim was taken to the temple in the 
evening and shut up and in the raovniug he was 
found dead, the dread goddess having “ shown 
her power by coming in the night and suck¬ 
ing his blood.” At Dantewada, in Bastar, 
about 60 miles S. W. of Jagdalpur, near the 
junction of the Sankani atul Dauknni, tribu¬ 
taries of the Iiulrawati, is a famous shrine of 
Danteswari, at which, about A. i). 1830, it is 
said that upwards of 25 full-grown men were 
immolated on a single occasion by a rajah of 
Bastar. Since then, adds Mr. Hislop, numer¬ 
ous complaints reached the Nagpore authori¬ 
ties of the continuance of the practice, up to 
the time of the annexation by the British. 
Happily, says Captain Postans, writing of 
Western India, these blood-stained oblations 
have ceased in Western India ; and the last 
of which he remembered to have heard, 
was amongst the brahmins of the Deckan, 
wlio long preserved the custom of yearly 
sacrificing an aged woman, on the occasion of 
the rajah of Sattara’s visit to the fort of 
Purtabghur. Sir John Malcolm states of the 
sect of Kurradeo brahmins that they had a 
custom at Poonah, of annually sacrificing to 
the Sacti, a young brahmin ; and as, ac¬ 
cording to the sacred books, if the victim is 
unwilling, the sacrifice is forbidden, to prevent 
the possibility of such an occurrence, the 
unsuspecting, but devoted one, is frequently 
the stranger, who for mouths or perhaps years, 
had shared the hospitality of his murderer. On 
one such case occurring orders were issued for 
the apprehension of a Kurradee brahmin and 
his family, who themselves were put to death, 
whilst every priest of the sect was expelled 
from the city of Poonah, and their return for¬ 
bidden by the heaviest penalties. Captain 
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Clune, Writing in 1828, says that when a j oastea mingle together and, after a libatkm of 
rana of Mewar has occasion to pass the Mahi ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, 
river, an individual from a tribe descended and eat flesh, as their fathers did in the Vedic 
from a Chouhone Rajput and a Bhil mother times. It is practised also to this day in the 
is sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body foul and secret rites of the Tantra. A fes- 
being thrown into the river. This sacrifice tival held in honor of Kali is called also Kali- 
had been once performed in the lifetime of puja, as the Dasra in honour of the same 
the rana then reigning. Dr. Mason relates deity, under the name of Durga, is called also 
that when, about a. d. 1780, the gates of the Durga-puja and Durgotsava.” Of the many 
i^w city of Tavoy were erected, a criminal names of this goddess, those of Parvati,, 
was put into each post hole, and the massive Bhavani, Durga, Kali, and Devi or the 
posts thrown in upon him, so that his blood goddess, are the most common ; they are 
gushed up at the sides. His spirit was sup- indeed used almost indiscriminately in the 
posed to become a Nat, that would hover writings and conversations of the hindoos. 
about the post, inflicting evil on all who came Although in the present age, human saciifices 
near, thereby contributing to the defence of are no longer openly made, by the more 
the town. Humai^ sacrifices and the ornaments settled people, there can be no doubt of the 
of the victim are alluded to in the Toy Cart existence of the practice formerly, and many 
or Mrich-chi-kati and in Malati and Mad- of the uncivilized Khonda still follow the 
havo, two ancient hindoo dramas. Madliava rite. To Bhavani, in her character of Kali, 
comes on the scene when the Aghoraghanta would appear they were chiefly ofiered ; 
is preparing to offer Malati, and exclaims, aod wo religious rite can be more minutely 
What luckleaa chance is this, that such a maid ordered wwd detailed than this is in the 
With crimson garb/and garland, like a victim Kalikn Purana, the sanguinary chapter of 
Adorned for sacrifice, should be the captive which has been translated by Mr. Blaquiore 
Of impious wretches : given ill the fifth Volume of the Asiatic 

In like manner, the ordinary victims of the Researches, Art. xxiii, and as well as the 
Greeks were adorned with crowns and gar- ceremonies, the implements, prayers, &c., 
lands as w^ere human victims : as thus, in the used on these horrid occasions, are minutely 
Clouds, in the scene between Socrates and descrilied and reciU^h In this article, premis- 
Strepsiades :— iug that Siva iH|nip]»0Sed to address his sons, 

** Socr.—Now take this chaplet—wear it." the Bhairava, inivmting them in these 

Strep.— Why this chaplet ? terrible mysteriOH, occurs, “ The flesh of the 

Would’st make of me another AtUamas, antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved** 
And««orificemetoacloudr ^ ) ..jelight for 500 

So also in the HeraclidaB ; Macaria, when years.” “ By a human sacrifice, attended by 
offering herself as a victim to secure the the forms laid down, Devi is pleased one 
triumph of the Athenians, exclaims, thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three 

“To the scene of death, men, one hundred thousand years. By human 

Conduct, with garlands crown me.” flesh, Camachya, Chaudica, and Bhaii^ava who 

The translator of Euripides also observes, assume my shape, are pleased one thousand 
that human sacrifices at their first origin years. An oblation of blood which has been 
appear to havo consisted of virgins or young rendered pure by holy tests, is equal to 
men in the state of celibacy, and in this ambrosia ; the head and flesh also afford pauoh 
respect the selection of Malati offers another delight to the goddess Chandica.” Blood 
analogy. The words translated above impious drawn from the offerer’s own body is looked 
wi^tches, Pashanda aud Chaudala, means upon as a proper oblation to the goddess 
heretics aud outcastes. These epithets indicate Cbandica.** “ Let the sacrificer repeat the 
little respect for the worshippers of Durga, word Kali twice, then the words Devi-Bajres- 
aud their application so publicly declared, wan, then Lawha Dandayai, Namah ! which 
would lead us to infer that the author’s senti- words may be rendered—Hail, Kali I Kali I 
ments were those of his age. Jagaddahara hail, Devi! goddess of thunder ! hail, iron* 
states that in the rite two legal prohibitions sceptred goddess !” “ Let him then take the 

are violated, of which he gives the text; they axe in his hand and again makethe same by the 
are, ** Let him not eat from the leaf of the Calratriya text.” Different mantra are aiied,. 
asclepias, nor slay a female nor child,” and, inreference to the description of they Ictim to 
Females of oveiy description of being, it is be immolated : females are not to be immokt- 
wellknown, ai*6 not to be slain.” ed, except on very particular occasions: the 

So late as 1859, the July No. of the human female never. Althou|^i as must 
Calcutta Review (p. 428) remarks that in appear evident, human sacrifices were former- 
Bengal, in the worship of the bloody Kali, all ly legal, they nevertheless still most point* 
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ed^y prohibited in other very ancient books ; 
such prohibition is, indeed, a further proof of 
the existence of the practice. In tlie Brahilia- 
Puraua every Neramedha, or man-sacrifice, 
is expressly forbidden ; and in the fifth book 
pf the Bhagavat, vSir William Jones has 
pointed out the following emphaticnl words :— 
“ Whatever men in this world sacrifice human 
victims, and whatever women eat the flesh 
of male cattle, those men and those women 
shall the animals here slain torment in the 
mansions of Yama ; and, like slaughtering 
giants, having cleaved their limbs with axes, 
shall quaff their blood.” See, lor comments 
on this passage by the learned translator, As. 
Res., vol. iii, p. 260. The most recent 
missionary accounts show that in many of 
the Polynesian islands, up to the present 
date, human beings are sacrificed on com¬ 
mencing to build a war-canoe, a chief’s house, 
or on the death of a chief: In fact, the Pnru- 
shamed’ha or human sacrifice, is prescribed in 
the Puranas, but amongst tlie more civilized 
races of India, the ceremony had long ceased 
to be other than emblematical, and, as above 
remarked, it is only the continuance of the 
merinh, amongst the Khond, the human sacri¬ 
fices amougst the tribes oii the N, E. of In¬ 
dia, the head-hunting of the Dyak, and the 
cannibalism of the Eastern Archipelago, which 
show that the horrid practice was once more 
extensively followed. Human sacrifices of 
the most extensive character and ancestral 
worship still prevail in Dahorny, and there is 
an Amazon class, and in all Africa a serpent- 
worship prevails. So many as six hundred 
victims are offered up at Dahoniy at one time 
and are a feature of ancestral Avorship. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. W. W. Hunter, the Hadi are a 
helot race spread over all Bengal, who take 
their name from the original Sautali Avord 
for man, * had,’ and who have supplied such 
terms as ‘ hadd,’ base, low-born ; ‘ liadduk,’ a 
sweeper ; ‘ hunda,’ hog, blockhead, imp ; 
hudduka, a drunken sot, &c., also, ‘ Hadi,’ in 
low Bengali, ‘ Hadikath,’ is the name of a 
rude fetter or stock, by which the landholder 
used to confine his serfs until they agreed to 
his terms. It means literally the helot’s log ; 
it was also used for fastening the head of the 
victim in the bloody oblations which the 
Aryan religion adopted from the aboriginal 
i*ac68, especially in the human sacrifices to 
Kali, to which the low castes even now resort 
in times of special need. In an account of 
the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
ihinine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the ‘ harcat,’ 
,4* helot’s log. 

At Quendendes village in S. Africa, Dr, 
Livingstone found human sacrifices frequent: 


and when a chief dies, a number of his 
servants are slaughtered, to form his company 
iu the other Avorld, a custom which the 
Barotse also follow. 

A chapter on human sacrifice in Dr. Nor¬ 
man Chever’s book on Medical Jurisprudence 
contains much curious and important informa¬ 
tion, and it is worthy of note that the author 
writes of human sacrifice by decapitation as 
an existing practice (pp. 4U8, 410), and say^ 
there are “ strong reasons for believing 
that there is scarcely a district in India in 
which hninan sacrifice is not still practised 
ocrasiouaVly as a religious rite.” Dbubllees, 
the old sanguinary expiatory ideas still lurk 
ill the breasts of the masses, and in face of 
impending famine or pestilepce, when men’s 
apprehensions are most deeply stirred, ithe 
offering of a human victim to the pOAver which 
can inflict hunger or disease, instead of the 
usual goat or buffalo, is not a violent or unna¬ 
tural step. Ideas of this nature, formulated 
under the terms sacrifice and atonement, are 
essential axioms in comparative religion, and 
their refinement is only to be hoped for as 
part and parcel of a refinement of national 
thought and habit. To this end, general 
education, and more particularly education iu 
the physical sciences, and the fostering of a 
belief in general laws aud a benevolent God, 
are the great and only means. 

Among the Khonds of Central India, when 
performing the Meriah sacrifice, which was 
quite common up to the year 1850, a stout 
stake is driven into the soil, and to it the 
victim is fastened, seated, and anointed with 
ghee, oil, and turmeric, decorated with 
flowers, and worshipped during the day by 
the assembly. At nightfall the licentious 
revelry is resumed, aud on the third morning 
the victim gets some milk to drink, when the 
presiding priest implores the goddess to 
shower her blessings on the people, that they 
may increase and multiply, prosperity attend 
their cattle and poultry, fertility, their fields, 
aud happiness to the people generally. The 
priest recounts the origin and advantage^of 
the rite, and concludes by stating that the 
goddess has been obeyed and the people 
assembled. Other softening expressions are 
recited to excite the compassion of the multi¬ 
tude. After the mock ceremony, never¬ 
theless, the victim is taken to the grove 
where the sacrifice is to be carried out ; 
aud to prevent resistance, the bones of the 
arms and legs are broken, or the victim 
drugged with opium or datura when the 
Janni wounds his victim with his axe. Tbi^ 
act is followed up by the crowd ; a number 
now press forward to obtain a piece of his 
flesh, and in a moment be is stripped to the 
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■i^s. Various nations in India, besides the 
H^nds who have been already mentioned, 
to offer up human sacrifices on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions ; and even now in some 
places, though the actual sacrifice is no longer 
permitted, they make human figures of flour, 
paste or clay, and then cut off the heads in 
honour of their gods. The object of tlie 
Kuki inroads on the plains is not plunder, 
for which they have never been known to 
show any desire, but they kill and carry away 
the heads of as many human beings as they 
can seize, and have been known, in one night, 
to carry off fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the ruiieralsof their 
chiefs, and it is always after the death of one 
of their rajahs that their inonrsions occur. 
The Rev. Mr. Ward, writing on the hindoo.s 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
says it is difficult to form an estimate of the 
number of hindoos who perish annnally, the 
victims of superstition ; but conjectures the 
number of victims annually sacrificed to be 
10,500 as under. 

Widows burnt alive on the funeral pile, in 

HindooHtan.. 5,000 

Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at 

sacred places...4,000 

Persona drowning themselves iiitho Oangc.s 

or buried or burnt alive... 500 

Children immolated, including the daughters 

of the raj puts... 500 

Sick pei*8on3 whose death is hastened on the 

banks of the Canges..- 500 

In his day persons cast themselves under 
the wheels of the cars of hindoo idols and 
were instantly crushed to death. Great 
numbers of these cars are to be seen in 
Bengal; and every year, in some place or 
other, persons thus destroyed themselves. 
According to former accounts, writes Mal¬ 
colm, self-destruction among men, by cast¬ 
ing themselves during public festivals, from 
a rock at Onkar Mundattah, and from a 
precipice near Jawad, was once common. 
The sacrifices have of late years seldom 
occurred. The men who sacrifice themselves 
wer^ generally of low tribes, usually the B heel, 
Dher, or Chumar. One of the leading motives 
by which they were said to be actuated, is 
a belief that they will be re-born rajas in 
their next state of transmigration. In the 
Rig Veda mention is made of the Aguihotra, 
or offering of clarified butter, and in the 
Samaveda of the Juice of the Soma plant. 

la the Achariah Brahmann, translated by 
Roth it is related that; “ Harichaiulra had been 
married to a hundred wives and yet there was 
BO maB-child born to him. At the suggestion 
of Narada, a sage, he went to king Varrna, and 
promised that if his prayers were heard and a 
son granted to him, he would offer hirp up in 
sacrifice to the king. Accordingly, in due 
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time, a son was born who was called Rohita. 
Varma wanted to keep Harichandra to his 
promise, but the latter put forth various 
excuses till Eohita grew up. But then, Rohita 
objected, and Hed to the woods, where he 
wandered for six years, until ho fell in with 
the rishi Agastya, The rishi had three sons, 
and he promised to Rohita, his second, Suna- 
sephii, on receipt of 100 cows. But another 
difficulty occurred, for no one would bind the 
victim until Roliitn gave 200 cows more. 
Suiiaseplm unwilling to be sacrificed, inter¬ 
ceded first with Prajapati and then with Agni 
and Savitra, who refei roci him to Varuna by 
whom again Iw3 was referred to Indra, Such 
is a tale of the rite as practised in ancient 
times, but in Manipore, Cueluir and Assam, 
according to the Calcutta Review for 1860, 
the offering of human .sac'rifices is .still con¬ 
tinued. By the records of the Sudder Niga- 
mat Adalnt of Chittagong for 1852, some 
men of the Tooniji Joom Mahals were tried 
for murder hy sacrificing. This i.s a forest 
tract in the hills and inhahited by the Mug, 
Chiikma, Reang, Tipperah aud other races, all 
more or less nomadic!. The place of sacrifice 
was a cleared spot in the jungle and staked 
round with bamboos about six feet high. The 
sacrificial pole, the Phula bans, are bam¬ 
boos, scraped and stripped at the edges, the 
hanging strips giving a rude notion of orna¬ 
ment. These scrifices generally occur once a 
year. During its celebration at Agartollah a 
gun is fired every evening at sunset, when 
every person hurries to his home. The Kuki 
aud all the hill tribes worship local deities, 
said to be fourteen in number. 

There are two hymns in the Rig Veda, 
describing the rite of the Aswa-med*ha or 
sacrifice of the horse, and which leave no 
doubt, that in the early religion of the race, 
this sacrifice has had recourse to as a burnt- 
offering to the gods. It was even then, how¬ 
ever, fulling into disuse, and w'as existing 
as a relic of an aute-vedic period, imported 
from some foreign region, possibly from 
Scythia, where animal victims, and especially 
horses, were commonly sacrificed. And in 
still later times, the Aswamed’ha consis^ted 
in certain ceremonies ending in the libera¬ 
tion of tim horse, as throughout Southern 
India is still practised with a bull or cow, 
many of which are met with in every village, 
freed or let loose in the name of the gods 
Siva or Vishnu. The cow is not now offer¬ 
ed in sacrifice by any hindoo sects, but ii 
the marriage ceremony of some parts of the 
country, where a milk-cow, Surabhi, is releus 
ed on the intercession of a barber, sufficiaii 
remains to show that the rite was forraei h 
practised at marriages, for the sake of hospita 
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lity. The male buffalo is, however, froqueutly 
sacrificed, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
and only in 1859, the Government of Madras 
ordered the Magistrate of the Krishna Division 
to forbid the cruel rite of Ammavaru, wherein 
bullocks arc impaled alive to appease the 
angry goddess, Devi, and avert cholera. On 
that occasion, in n small village, twelve to 
twenty-four bullocks were sacrificed, as 
also several hinidrcd sheep, and the heads 
of the sacrificed buffaloes wcie carried in 
prcicession on tlie heads of men. As might 
l»e supposed from the sacrificial rites amongst 
the Jews, allusions to such are to be found 
in the Now Testament. This occurs as the 
word Curban, (Kuiban, AR.\n, Pkrs. Hind. 
Sacrifice) Mark vii, II. Rut ye say, if a 
man shall say unto his father or mother. It is 
Coorban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightost be profited by mo ; he shall be 
free. This word is ecjuivalent to Sadqa or Tas- 
sadoocj or Fida, and is often used l»y men or 
women addressing a superior, in which case it 
means merely, I am your Kuiban. The word 
is Arabic, derived from the Hebrew, has 
allusion to an approaching to God, and means 
a sacrifice, a victim, an offering, an oblation, 
for which also, we have the Greek Kapyro/ia, 
The other words, in the Arabic, Sadipi, Fida 
and Tasaduq mark the coutinuauco of the 
sacrificial rite. Sadqa, A rar., properly Sadaqa, 
from the Hel>rew, means alms, propitiatory 
offerings and sacrifice. The words are con¬ 
tinued into Hindustani, in 8ad(ie-jnna or 
Sadqe-hono, to become a sacrifice for the 
welfare of another, and Sadqe-karna, to sacri¬ 
fice for the welfare of another. Amongst the 
Bhot, ill the Ladnk frontiers of the western 
Himalaya, the people salute by laising the 
back of both Jiunds to a height even with the 
forehead and then repeatedly describing a 
circle in the air with them, by dropping the 
fingers downwai'ds and turning the palm in¬ 
wards. This is similar to the inafiomedau 
practice of BillaenJena, where a woman is 
supposed to take upon herself all the evils 
which would befal the person whom she 
addresses. 

The Bali is any offering to an idol, such as 
that of flowers or other things. Pre.sentation of 
food to all created beings, by throwing grains 
up into the air ; goats and other animals offered 
in sacrifice. The presentation is called bali- 
dan or bali-danarn. The offerings to Vishnu 
consist of rice, milk, curds, fruits, flowers 
and inanimate forms : but to the terrific forms 
of Siva, or his consort Durga, living creatures, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes and human beings are 
offered up, in which case, the heads arc given 
to the priests, and tho bodies are carried 
away. The Ostyak, when they kill an aub 
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mal, rub some of the blood on the mouths of 
their idols. Even this seems at length to be 
replaced in some cases, as Mr. Taylor has 
suggested, by red paint. Thus the sacred 
stones in India, as Colonel Forbes Leslie has 
shown, are frequently ornamented with Ad 
lead. In many cases, it seems to be a neces¬ 
sary portion of the ceremony that the victim 
should be eaten by those present. Thus in 
India, when the sacrifice is over, the priest 
comes out, and distributes part of the articles 
which had been offered to the idols. This is 
received as holy, and is eaten immediately. 
The Wood district in East Berar, came under 
the care of the British about the middle of 
the 19fch century, when Berar was assign¬ 
ed by the nizam of Hyderabad. Before the 
assignment, searchers for treasure used to offer 
human beings in sacrifice, but the sacrifices 
of victims there are now confined to buffaloes, 
sheep, goats and fowls. A buffaloe is sacri¬ 
ficed in every village in the Dusserah festival. 
The sacrifice is to the goddess of kine, Gao- 
devi, and the buffalo is led up to the house of 
the headman of the village, who makes to it 
oblations of flowers, &c. He then strikes it 
on the muzzle with a sword and allows tho 
blood to fall on the ground as a libation to the 
goddess to appease her anger. It is then led 
to the door of every house in the village ; 
each householder makes a money present to 
the leader : iu the evening the victim is killed 
by its throat being cut, and at the south 
boundary of the village, a drop of its blood is 
applied to the foreheads of the headman, of the 
potail, the deshpandi and deshmukhs. Out¬ 
side of every Woon village is a shrine of the 
small-pox goddess, called there Sitla devi. It 
is merely a few stones coloured with red lead 
and, after recovery from this ailment, tho 
family in which the disease has been, visit tho 
shrine, offer a goat as a victim, and prepare 
food for this oblation. Throughout India, 
generally, at the present day, in almost all the 
household sacrifices, in which the husband or 
head of the house is the priest, the oblation is 
used as food. In North America, the animals 
sacrificed are killed and eaten, or buried : 
sometimes, the horse instead of being killed 
is simply set at liberty, in the presence of the 
warriors of the tribe. Sonnerat relates that 
the Syrians, at the feast of the torches or 
funeral pile, and the HebreWs, at the feast of 
the Passover, made arbours before the temples, 
and carried tjbeir gods round them in proces¬ 
sion, whom they afterwards burned. The 
people then presented their offerings, which 
commonly were lambs and sheep ; and after 
the priest had made the first libation upon 
them, egch person carried his victim home to 
eat it. Some texts of Menu would seem to 
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authorize the eating of animal food at all 
seasons, observing merely the preliminary 
ceremony of offering a portion of it to the 
gods or* manes^ like the heroes of Homer, 
with whom the sacrifice is only the prelude to 
a feast. 

The institutes of Menu contain the follow¬ 
ing paragraph :—The sacrifice of a bull, of a 
man, or of a horse, in the kali age, must be 
avoided by twice-born mep ; so must a second 
gift of a married young woman, whose husband 
has died before consummation ; the larger 
portion of an eldest brother, and procreation on 
a brother’s widow or wife. The Reverend 
Mr. Ward, writing regarding Bengal, in the 
early part of the 19th centuary, mentions 
that at a village called Ksheeru, near the town 
of Bhrdwan, human sacrifices were offered to 
the goddess Yoogadya, a form of Doorga ; at 
Kireetukona, near Moorshedabad to Kali, and 
at many other places. The discovery of these 
murders in the name of religion was made 
by finding the bodies with ^the heads cut off 
near these images ; and though no one 
acknowledged the act, yet the natives well 
knew that these people had been offered in 
sacrifice. He says that at the village of Seram- 
pore, near Kutwa, before the temple of the god¬ 
dess Tara, a human body was found without 
a head ; and inside the temple different offer¬ 
ings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spiritu¬ 
ous liquors, &c. All who saw it knew, that 
a human victim had been slaughtered in the 
night; and search was made after the murder¬ 
ers, but in vain. 

At the present day, in most hiudoo house¬ 
holds, every domestic occurrence forms a sub¬ 
ject for sacrifice, generally of the cocoanut or 
plantain fruit, or a fire libation with the gheo 
or clarified butter and an oblation by burning 
camphor. Mr. Forbes, in his Ras Mala of 
Gitzerat mentions that when a young married 
ivomau has reached the fourth month of her 
pregnancy a bracelet is fastened upon her arm, 
p which is affixed, as an amulet to protect 
|er from the evil eye, a packet of dark colour- 
id cloth, containing scrapings from the image 
tf Hauooraau and dust from the cross-roads. 

feast is given on her investiture with this 
iracelet, and she is releasedj during the time 
he wears it, from the performance of auy 

K art of the household duties, for in India as 
1 England, 

Fairies and nymphs with ohildmust have the things 
“They long for/* 

lu the sixth or eighth iHonth of her preg¬ 
nancy the people of her caste are again assem¬ 
bled to a feast, and the family-priest performs 
fire-sacrifice befoi*e them. The woman is con¬ 
veyed to the house of some relation, where she 
performs ablutions and dresses herself iu hatid- 
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some clothes and ornaments. She is then con¬ 
ducted in procession, attended by musicians 
and singers, to the house of her husband. Her 
friends precede her as she walks thither, and 
strew her path with betel-nut and coins. At 
home she is received by her father, who has 
come from his village for the purpose, and 
who presents her with clothes, jewels, money 
and other offerings not forgetting the symboli¬ 
cal cocoanut, disposed together upon a shield. 
Ou the thirteenth day after its birth the child 
acquires a name. The first letter of it is 
fixed by the astrologer. Within a year and a 
quarter of the birtli the relations are once 
more called together to witness the ceremony 
called “ Anaprashana,” performed on the 
child’s first tasting farinaceous food. Brah¬ 
mins once more worship the gotruj, and kindle 
the sacred sacrificial fire. In order to deter¬ 
mine the course of life which the child is to 
follow, they set before it the iusiguia of several 
professions :— 

“ That which first tho child doth touch, 

“Vessel, money, weapon, or book, 

“The livelihood of the child, 

“ By that same will bo procured.” 

A Guzerat proverb celebrates the accomp¬ 
lishments of him who can handle 

“ The pen, the ladle, or the spear.” 

If a child die before the Anaprashana” 
ceremony has been performed, it is buried iu 
the ground instead of being committed to tho 
funeral pile. A similar custom was, it appears, 
observed among tho Greeks, in regard to 
infants who died before cutting a tooth. The 
Romans also had the same custom applied 
sometimes to cliiklren who did not reach their 
fortieth day, and the observance is particularly 
mentioned as having obtained in the case of 
members of the Gens Cornelia. Iu addition 
to that of children who liave not undergone 
the “ Anaprashana” ceremony, there is also 
another exception among the hindoos of 
Goozerat to the otherwise universal rule of 
cremation—that of the Sunyasee. At this 
devotee’s interment no wailings or expressions 
of grief are allowed. The corpse, seated iu a 
litter, is borne to the grave preceded by musi¬ 
cians and attended by persons who cast rose- 
coloured powder into the air, or demonstrate 
in other modes their joy. It is placed in the 
earth in a sitting posture, Instead of being 
consumed on the pile. A small platform raised 
over the spot, and exhibiting the sculp¬ 
tured feet of the deceased, commemorates his 
sanctity. When ago or infirmities warn a 
man of tho near approach of death, he should 
(so say the Shastras) perform, to the best of 
his ability, “deh shooddh prayuscheet,” or 
expiatory penances for the purification of his 
body. When a hindoo appears to be at the 
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point of death his friends prepare a place on 
the ground by smearing it with cow-dung 
they strew it with sacrificial grass, with 
sesamum and barley. The dying man is 
stripped of his ornaments and of his cloiheSj 
with the exception of a single garment. The 
hair of his head and his moustaches are 
removed, and his body is washed with water. 
He is then laid upon the place which has been 
prepared, with his feet pointing northwards 
towards Meroo and the abodes of the blessed, 
and his back turned upon the city of Yuma. 
A small cup, containing a cake with a silver 
coin laid upon it, is placed in his hand. Some 
poor brahmin is then called in to receive the 
cup from the hands of the dying man. Rich 
persons present a cow, gold, or other valuable 
presents, and they promise their departing 
relative that they will carry his bones to 
Benares and cast them into the Ganges, or 
that they will make pilgrimage (the merit of 
which shall be his) to Muthoora, Dwarka, 
Somnath, or other celebrated holy ground. 
They take vows, also, on behalf of the dying 
man, to fast or to spend money in religious 
offerings, sealing the promise by presentation 
of a handful of water. Sometimes they offer 
gifts of iron to propitiate Yama, whose 
weapons are of that metal. These offerings 
are meritorious alike to the giver and to him 
on whose behalf they are presented. ‘‘ The 
son,” it is said, ‘‘ who presents gifts b}> the 
hands of a dying father, should be honoured 
as the lamp of his race.” At the same time 
they set near the dying man a lamp supplied 
with clarified butter, pour Ganges water into 
his mouth, and place thereon a leaf of the 
purple basil and a portion of curd. It has 
been pronounced that if, even when tho life 
has reached the throat, a man declare that he 
has abandoned the world, he reaches Vy- 
kunth after death, and is released from further 
transmigration. Some persons, therefore, 
when they believe that their end is approach¬ 
ing, perform the rite of Atlioor Sunyas.” 
When all is over the relations and neighbours 
assemble at the house of the deceased ; and, 
like an entre-acte to the tragic drama, com¬ 
mences tho humming moan of lamentation. 
The nearer relatives enter the habitation, 
exclaiming, “ O, father !” O, brother The 
women, standing in a circle near the door, be¬ 
wail the deceased, and sing a funeral dirge 
beating their breasts in sad accompaniment to { 
tho measure. Young persons are lamented 
longer and more poignantly than those whose 
advanced ages seem to have pointed them 
out as the natural victims of tho angel of 
death. The dirge, which usually consists of 
unconnected exclamations of grief, is sung 
by one or two women, while the remainder ' 


join in chorus. That, of which we proceed 
to give a part, bewails the death of an early 
victim, one, it will be observed, who, crowned 
in former days as a bridegroom-king, is now 
lamented as a chief and a warrior 

Alas ! alaa I wifchoxit the village the wail resounds, 
Voi! the valiant, alas! alas ! 

Alas ! alas! this is R4mjee*8 anger, 

Voi! the valiant, alas ! alas! 

Alas! alas! with blood the clouds have rained, 

Voi! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas! alas! its bounds the sea has abandoned, 

Voi! the valiant! alas! alas I 
Alas ! alas ! the home-leaving bride is plundered, 

Voi! the valiant, alas ! alas! 

Alas! alas ! Yum Raja’s plunderers have come, 

Voi I the valiant, alas ! alas! 

Alas! alas! they have slain the bridegroom-king, 

Voi! the valiant, alas! alas! 

Alas 1 alas! his mundup has been cast down, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! the vessels of his Choree have been broken, 
Voi! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas! alas ! his life has been treacherously stolen^ 

Yoi! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

These utterances of grief are rude, but 
they are far from unaffecting, oven to the 
Granger, the sea*dweUing Englishman, and, 
as they altcnintely rise and fall, their sound, 
tealing from a distance upon his ear, reminds 
him of that measured melancholy tone which 
the breakers of ocean produce on some 
calm evening, as, by turns, they roll upon 
and recede from a shingled beach. Tliis 
threnos” finished, the female mourners sit 
lown panting and exhausted. A married 
ivoman returning homo from a visit at her 
father’s house is presented with clothes and 
noin ted with red ointment on the forehead. 
The corpse pi*epared, and placed upon the 
*ittcr, four persons raise it upon their 
boulders. They have previously performed 
blutions, and dressed themselves in silk 
garments. The corpse is carried forth feet 
irst ; one man precedes it, bearing an earthen 
vessel which contains fire. The relations 
,ud neighbours follow, bare-headed, without 
shoes, and half-naked, running and calling 
upon their god, the son of Dusruth ; or 
sometimes one mati alone cries to the rest as 
they run : “ Call on Ram !” to which they 
ri.-ply in chorus, “ Brother ! Ram !” The 
women follow the funeral procession to the 
gate of the village, and thence return slowly 
liome. The prophet Jeremiah is supposed 
to be repeating part of the usual funeral dirge, 
when he predicts of Jehoiakim, the sou of 
Josiah, king of Judah, that they shall not 
lament for him, saying, “ Ah, my brother ! or, 
Ah, sister ! they shall not lament for him, 
saying, Ah, Lord !^or, Ah, his glory !” (See 
Jeremiah, xxii, 18, and note with references 
in D’Oyly and Mant, also Amos, v, 16 ; 
Ecclesiastes, xii, 5-6.) “ The Rajpoot war¬ 

rior,” says Colonel Todd, “ is carried to 
his final abode armed at ail points as when 
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alive, hiB shield on his back, ami brand in 
his hand ; while his steed, though not 
sacrificed, is often presented to the deity, 
and becomes a perquisite of the priest.” 
It is written in the Shastras that the corpse 
should be set down at cross-roads within the 
village, and that the third lump offering, called 
“ Khechur,” should be offered there : this 
custom has, however, fallen into disuse. The 
(lurood Pooran prescribes that the inhabitants 
of a village in which a death has taken place 
are to abstain from food until the corpse has 
been carried out ; at the present time the 
ocimpants of the adjoining houses alone observe 
this practice. So the Jews in their mourning, 
** Uncover not your heads, neither rend your 
(dothes.”—Leviticus, x, 6. N^orbear to cry, 
make no mourning for the deach;!j>ind the tire 
of thine head upon thee, and pu^n thy shoes 
upon thy feet.”—Ezekiel, xxiv, 17. The 
son, or nearest of kin to the deceai^ed, lights 
a bundle of dry grass, and passing three times 
around the pile, places the*«|pre as near as the 
wind permits him to the hekd of the corpse. 
The party of mourners sit down, and await 
the issue with lamentation ; when the corpse 
is nearly consumed they pour clarified butter 
upon the pile to feed the fire. As soon as the 
cremation is fiuislied, the ashes of the dead 
are collected from the pile and arc cast into 
the river water, or if no stream bo at band 
they are deposited in a pit dug for the purpose, 
and sprinkled with water. These ceremonies 
complied with, the mourners perform ablu¬ 
tion and wash their clothes, and the heir 
presents an offering of sesamuin aud water to 
the deceased *‘to cool him after llie flames.’* 
The friends who have attended tlie corpse to 
the pile rejoin once more, at the house of the 
deceased, the women and those who have 
remained behind, aud thence disperse to their, 
own homes. 

In India, in Bombay, and in Baroach, are 
sanctuaries called Pinjrarapol in to which beasts 
are received, there, quietly to live in the 
certainty of never being eaten. They are 
called ' freed beasts,’ and are the birds, beasts, 
or fishes which have been purchased and set 
free, as votive offerings to the god in whose 
temple grounds they are turned loose. They 
are tended by the priests belonging to the 
temple who regard them as sacred. 

The Homay a sacrificial rite of the hindoos, 
is a fire sacrifice. The ancient history of 
India shows that it has had four great reli¬ 
gious eras. The Vedic, in which Agui, Ipdra 
and other personifications of spiritual exist¬ 
ences were propitiated with feasts and invok¬ 
ed with the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in 
which maidens selected their husbands in the 
swayamvara, and monarchs sacrificed the 
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horse in the Aswamedha. In the brabminic 
period, the Kshatriya feasts were convei’ted 
into sacrifices for the atonement of sins against 
brahminical law, and divine worship was re¬ 
duced to a system of austerities and medita¬ 
tions upon the Supreme Spirit as Brahma. 
It was in this era that the brahmins assumed 
the character of a great ecclesiastical hierar¬ 
chy and established that priestly dominion 
which still extends over the minds and senses 
of the hindoos of India. Thirdly, the budd’hist 
period in which Sakyamuni appeared, and 
fourthly, the brahminical revival during which 
hralirnius abandoned the worship of their god 
Brahma, and reverted to the old national 
gods aud heroes of the Vedic Aryans, In this 
era, Vishnu came to be regarded as the Su¬ 
preme Being, and Rama and Krishna as his 
incarnations. In Southern India, at the pre¬ 
sent day, in the sect of Vaishuava brahmans, 
the Vudghula Vaishnava offer living creatui'es 
in sacrillce, and TenaghuJa Vaishnava and 
Madhawa substitute dough instead of ani¬ 
mals. In the sacrifices of Saiva brahmans 
the victim’s head is never cut by the Sudra 
but Is strangled by him, so that the breath 
lost without spilling blood. The Saiva brahl 
mans do perform sacrifices of a living crea-| 
ture in Southern India, and never use dough] 
images as a substitute. Amongst the Smar- 
tha and also Madhawa, each household keeps 
a tulasi plant in the middle of the court-yard 
for worshipping. Each new moon, as also 
on the occurrence of au eclipse, either of the 
sun or moon, also, at the summer and winter 
solstices, their “ utrayanam” and “ datchana- 
yanam,” every caste hindoo, whether brah¬ 
man, cbetria, vaisia or sudra, offers the “ Thar- 
panam” or water-sacrifice, in the names of 
his deceased father, grand-fathers, great 
grand-fathers and their wives, se^s of the 
oriental sesamura being mixed with * e water. 
It is, as a means of continuing this ceremony, 
that hindoos long to have a sou born to them 
as, in their creed, it is taught that the manes 
of ancestors are gratified by the “ Tharpa- 
nam,” This is a particular part of the sacri¬ 
fice called yugnu, but at present it is often 
performed separately. The things offered 
are clarified butter, sesamum flowers^ boiled 
rice, rice boiled in milk and sweetened with 
honey, doorvu-grass, vilva leaves, and the 
tender branches, half a span long, of the ush- 
wutthu, the doomvuru, the puJashu, the 
akuu-du, the shumee, and the kbudiru trees. 
Clarified butter alone is sufficient, but any or 
all of these things may be added. The Gond 
worship Bauga, Bamea, Bacca and Deva, to 
whom they offer fowls, goats, fruit, rice, 
grain, spirits, and whatever the country affords. 

Human sacrifices are noticed in the Vedas. 
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HarmAandra, son of Vedas, of the family of 
Ikshvaku, was a king without a son. Narada 
bid him go to Vnruna the king and say may 
ti sou be born unto mo, and 1 shall sacrifice 
him to you. Varuna the king assented : a 
son was born to him, on which Varuna de¬ 
manded him in sacrifice, but for various ex¬ 
cuses this was deferred, until a substitute for 
the son, was found, in Sunasepha, the son of 
a rishi who, by invoking the gods Agni, fire, 
Savitri, the progenitor, Varuna, the king, 
Visva-Deva, collective gods, Indra the friend¬ 
ly, Asviui, divine physicians, born of the 
sun and Usha, the dawn, at last, was released : 
but not befox’e Sunasepha was bound to the 
sacrificial post, and his father whitling his 
sword approaching to kill him, on which 
Sunasepha exclaimed, “ They will really kill 
me, as if I was not a man.” In the At’haroya 
brahmana, (6-8) it is said the gods, took man 
for their victim, but as he was taken, the 
medha (the sacrifice or the spirit) went 
•out of him. It entered the horse. There¬ 
fore the horse became the saci-ificial animal. 
Then the gods took the horse, but as it 
.^too was taken, the medha was taken out of 
Shim and entered the ox, therefore the ox 
fbecame the sacrificial animal. The same 
fhappened with the ox, afterwards the sheep, 
then the goat, and at last the earth becam(3 
the victim. From the earth rice was produced 
and rice was offered in the form of puralasa, 
in lieu of the sacrificial animal. The drift of 
the story is that in former times all these vic¬ 
tims had been offered, as we know for certain 
that horses and oxen were ; though, after¬ 
wards, these, also, were discontinued. In the 
sacrifice of* the horse, part of the flesh was 
eaten by the assistants, and part presented as 
an offering to the gods. No reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that the ritual of the early 
bindoos, ®id authorize the sacrifice of a horse. 

Neither in Southern India, nor perhaps 
in any part of India, is a vaishnava brahman 
known to offer living creatures iu sacrifice. 
The saiva brahmans on the contrary, annu¬ 
ally, in some towns, Conjeveram for instance, 
perform the bloody rite to their ancient gods, 
Indrn, Varuna, Yama, and both iu 1859 and 
1860, the saiva brahmans iu Madras so sacri¬ 
ficed. Several brahmans are employed in this 
rite. One brahman assisted by his wife, the 
couple being styled the Soma Yaji, and Soma 
Devi, commences the rite by performing the 
fire sacrifice, by pouring ghee into a large fire. 
The pujari, a sudi*a, then strikes the head 
from the victim and large portions of its flesh 
being thrown into the fire, and reduced to 
ashes, portions are distributed to the assem¬ 
bly. This being a Prasad’ham or food offered 
to the gods, all castes can partake of it. Many 
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saiva, when aversion to take life prevents 
them sacrificing an animal, substitute an image 
made of dough. 

In Southern India the lower classes of hin- 
doos also, though rarely, sacrifice pigs to the 
inferior gods. Living sacrifices of animals 
are an essential part of the worship of all the 
tutelary village goddesses in Southern India, 
ns also of the goddesses of cholera, small¬ 
pox, &c. Their names are various, amongst 
the several nations, Tamul, Telugu, Canarese 
and Mahratta. Ammun, Amoor Amma, Bal- 
amma, Poch Amma, Yelamma, Marri Am¬ 
mun, Ai, Satwai Devi, Sitla-dcvi, and others, 
amongst whom everywhere, Bal Amma and 
her worshippers seem dreaded, the pariahs 
worshipping other of the Ammun goddesses, 
refusing to intermarry with them. The Yelm 
worshippers, also are dreaded as sorcerers, 
and their wives are distinguisliable by the 
mode iu iwhich they attire themselves with 
their sarhi which they bring from behind and 
from loft to rigjbt. Satwai, amongst the 
Mahrattas, is a great goddess, to whom chil¬ 
dren’s hair is devoted, the front part offered 
to her, the back part being retained till some 
other goddess possess the body (ang bharave) 
such as the small-pox goddess or cholera 
goddess Marri-ai. 

In the bloody sacrifices of these non-Aryan 
races, the goat is more usual. The rite is, 
ordinarily, performed only once a year, when 
friends join to offer a goat and make a feast 
of its flesh afterwards. At all the sacrificial 
oblations, bread and grains are also offered and 
used in the after-feasting. Thousands of 
sheep and fowls are annually sacrificed at 
Periyapalayam, a village about 30 miles from 
Madras, and multitudes of people attend from 
that city and the neighbouring villages, to 
celebrate the yearly festival, which takes 
place in the bright half of the month of Adi. 
Large numbers of buffaloes were until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, offered at 
the funeral rites of the Toda of Ootacamund, 
but the Madras Government put a stop to 
such wholesale massacre, and restricted the 
rite to the killing of only two animals at a 
time,—a measure which the Toda race view¬ 
ed with unaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and cattle. Human 
sacrifices are still, in Southern India, deem¬ 
ed to be requisite to mollify goddesses 
and demons who guard hidden treasure and 
who are believed to have a partiality for the 
blood of a pregnant woman, especially of one 
who is conceived of twins, and to the first¬ 
born of the goldsmith caste : indeed, in popu¬ 
lar belief, when writing in the year 1860, 
one of the latter was credited to have been 
very recently offered. There is a shrine of 
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Vatrappanachiyar, the tutelary goddess of 
Tiruvattur, a village to the north of Madras, 
on the road to Ennore; this is situate in a 
part of the great and much frequented 
pagoda of Tiyagaraia Sami, for which the 
village is celebrated in ancient hindoo 
books. The sacrifice now offered is that of 
n male buffalo, but is conducted with so 
great secrecy, that people are not generally 
admitted to witness it. Indeed the fear of 
witnessing the sacrifice and its attendant 
ceremonies are so great that pregnant women 
are if possible, kept out of the village for fear 
of abortion, which is believed to b^e the cer¬ 
tain result, should the shrieks of the men who 
carry the raktabali fall on their ears. This 
raktabali (rakta, blood ; bali, sacrifico) is 
assumed to be the food for devils and the 
attendant spirits of the goddess, and consists 
of rice mixed with the sacrificial blood. It is 
carried only during the laiSt day of the annual 
festival of the goddess, after midnight, in an 
earthen pot of a peculiar l^iape and design, 
by men specially allotted to' the duty. They 
run and shriek and howl in the street to 
scare away the devils and evil spirits, and 
halt at the corners and windings, and throw 
balls of this blood-mixed rice to the demons 
&e. It is considered to be an evil omen for 
any man to meet them in their rounds, as 
fever, madness, and disease might befal him. 
All treasure concealed underground for a 
length of time is said to become the property 
of demons, who take charge of and only part 
with it, to those who satisfy their desire for 
blood—the greater the demon, the higher is 
the kind of sacrifice he demands. Simple- 
minded men, even among those who are 
considered to belong to the better, informed 
classes of Hindoos, believe in the divination of 
quacks, who pretend to point out the very 
places in which treasure is to be found, by a 
collyrium which when applied to the eye is 
said to give it the power of discovering the 
treasure. Stories are now and then spread 
among the people regarding this subject ; and 
this desire for discovering and exhuming 
hidden treasure, and the love of making gold 
and silver, prevails to some extent among the 
educated hindoos. Bloody sacrifices form no 
part of the worship paid to Rama, Krishna, 
Hanuman, &c., of the vaishuava sectarians, 
nor Vigneswara, Siibrahmauiya, &c., of the 
saiva sect, or of tlieir respective goddesses. 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who requires them is the 
sakti of Siva, defined by her votaries, to be 
the visible energy of the divine essence sym¬ 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated 
during the nine days of the Dasscra or Nava- 
ratri (the nine nights) at the close of which 
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a sheep is generally offered in the houses of 
Rajputs and Mahrattas. The sacrifice of buf¬ 
faloes on the occasion is very rai'e, and 
when it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some¬ 
times in jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the sudras, all ac¬ 
cept bloody sacrifices, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
such sacrifices among the houses of educated 
hindoos, and in the superior temples is ob¬ 
served with great secrecy. Madau is very 
little known, but with a class of native ma¬ 
gicians, deemed a very great and powerful 
demon. He is generally courted by the pariah, 
chuckler, lubbay, and uneducated mahorae- 
dans, who offer beof and arrack to obtain his 
good-will and favour. 

It has been noted above that the terms 
used for the sacrifice are Bali, Taivt. ; Gavu, 
Tkl, ; Yagnya niagha, Sansc. When an ox, 
lamb or fowl is offered up in sacrifice to a 
Devi or Mari female deity by the sudras, the 
first two words arc used. The words Yagnya 
Magha are used to iiulicato a sacrifice cele¬ 
brated only by the brabmins on occasions in 
which they offer goats and not any other ani¬ 
mals, as the following five things are forbidden 
in the Kaliyoga or the Iron age, the sacrifice 
of a horse, of a cow, tlie nbaudonment of all 
worldly affections, serving flesh to brahmins 
invited to the celebration of the funeral obse¬ 
quies, or to have issue by a brother-in-law, 
that is, husband’s brother, in case of a woman 
not having any cliildreu by her husband. 
In the present day, the cow is not offered 
in sacrifico by any hindoo sect or race, but 
in the marriage ceremony of some parts of 
the country, where a milk-cow, surabhi, is 
released on tho intercession of a barber, suf¬ 
ficient remains to show that tho^ rite was 
formerly practised at marriages, for the sake 
of hospitality. The male buffalo is, how¬ 
ever, frequently sacrificed, sometimes in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and only in 1859, tho 
government of Madras ordered the magis¬ 
trate of the Krishna division to forbid the 
cruel rite of Ammavaru, wherein bullocks 
arc impaled alive to appease that angry god¬ 
dess, and avert cholera. On that occasion, 
in a small village, bullocks to the extent of 
twelve or twenty-four were sacrificed, as 
also several hundred sheep, and tho heads of 
sacrifi(ied buffaloes were carried in procession 
on the heads of men. As might be supposeil 
! from the sacrificial rites amongst the Jews, 

I allusions to such are to be found in the New 
Testament. One such occurs as the word 
Corban (Kiiiban, Arab., Pers., IltNi). Sa- 
crifioo) Mark, vii, M. “ But ye say, if a man 
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ftlmll say unto his father or mother, it is Cor- iron or wood. They are supposed to worship 
ban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou the planets, evil-spirits and the spirits of 
mightest be profited by me; ho shall be free.*’ their deceased ancestors. 

The word Kurban is noalmost equivalent to The Rhodia, an out-caste race at Suffra- 
' Sadqa or Tassaduq or Fida, and is often used gam, Dombera, and other parts of the Kandian 


l»y men or women addressing a superior, in 
which case it means merely, I am your Kur¬ 
ban. The word is Arabic, derived from the 
Hebrew, has allusion to an approaching to 
god, and means a sacrifice, a victim, an offer¬ 
ing, an oblation : for which also, we have 
the Greek Kapirofia, The other Arabic words, 
Sadqa, Fida and Tassaduq, mark the continu- 
auce of the sacrificial rite, Sadqa, Arab., 
properly Sadaqa, from the Hebrew, means 
alms, propitiatory offerings and sacrifice. 
The words are continued into Hindustani, in 
Sadqe-jana or Sadqe-liono, to Ijccome a sacri¬ 
fice for the welfare of another, and Sadqe- 
karna, to sacrifice for the welfare of another. 
Amongst the Bhot race, in the Ladnk frontiers 
of the Western Himalaya, the people salute by 
raising the back of both hands to a height 
even with the forehead and then repeated¬ 
ly describing a circle in the air with 
them, ending by drooping the fingers down¬ 
wards and turning the palm inwards. There 
is a similar mahomedan practice of Billain- 
lena, where a woman is supposed to take 
upon herself all the evils which would befal 
the person whom she addresses and thus 
encircles. Though, as has been seen, in 
Southern Asia, human and other sacrifices 
still continue to bo made, the increasing 
power of the British in India may soon lead 
to the discontinuance of such barbarities. 
Mention has been made above of the Soma 
sacrificial priests, the Soma Yaji and Soma 
Devi. The Soma, was an ancient Arian rite, 
a sacrifice to Indra (Zeus) of an intoxicating 
potion, consisting of fermented juice of plants 
mixed with milk. Soma juice and its effects 
arc repeatedly mentioned in the Vedas, (Vols. 
5, pp, 21, 139 ; ii, p;j, 169, 233, 260 ; and 
iii, p, 470,) but the Soma sacrifice, now-a- 
days, is not made with any spirituous fluid. 

The Irular race of the Neilgherries sacrifice 
to their deities a he-goat or cock, by cutting 
the victims throat, and throwing them at the 
feet of the idol. This is a winnow or fan, 
which they call Mahri and is evidently the 
emblem of Ceres ; and, at a short distance in 
front of the rude thatched shed which serves 
as a temple are two rude stones, one called 
Moshaui, the other Konadi Mahri, but which 
ire subordinate to the fan occupying the 
interior of the temple. 

ThoYeddah area semi-savage race in Coy- 
Ion, some of whom in the interior dwell in 
hollow trees or caves. They are dexterous 
ionfers, using bows and arrows and clubs of 
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province of Ceylon, are nominally buddhists, 
but are also devil-worshippers. 

The Khond of Kimedy have long been 
addicted to sacrifice human beings to the 
earth-goddess. The victim is always pur¬ 
chased, and is destroyed with much cere¬ 
mony, in the midst of assembled Khonds, 
encli of whom tears a portion of the body to 
bury in his field as a propitiation. 

With the Kol, one or two of the hiudoo 
gods are reverenced, but, they have many of 
their own, to which they mostly resort. They 
sacrifice fowls,and pour libations before eating. 
Colonel Tod describes a lofty %three-peaked 
mountain in the Vindhya range on which is a 
temple dedicated to Aya-maia, also called 
Isaiii, the tutelary divinity of the Kol, and 
he mentions that lsani and the effigy of the 
horse are the only objects ivorsliipped among 
this aboriginal race. He mentions that Isani 
means Mother-earth, from Isa, goddess, and 
Anani, earth. The chief divinity of the 
Lurka Kol is the sun, suraj ; and next to the 
sun ranks the moon, chandoo ; and then the 
stars, which they believe to be the children of 
the latter. Besides the sun and moon, there 
are spirits called bhonga which inhabit the 
trees and groves in and around the village, 
and those trees are never denuded of their 
branches or cut down. When labour-pains 
come on, the women are shut up in a lonely 
hut, offeriugs are hung up near to propitiate 
the bhongu, and no one ventures to approach 
till the labour is over. 

Amongst the gods, of which the various 
Vedas and the more recent Furanas make no 
mention, are the village deities. Every 
hamlet of the southern parts of the Peninsula 
has its own diiject of adoration, always sup¬ 
posed to bo a goddess ; and the idol, is gener¬ 
ally a black stone- Amongst names given to 
it are ;— 

Ankal-Amma. Yellarama, 

Poni-Ainma or gold Padavettu Amma. 

mother. Tulukan Amma. 

Kani-Amma. Muftumari. 

Yegata or sole mother. Poteramma. 
Mutialamma or pearl Karikatfa. 

mother. Tanthoniamma. 

Tripura-snndarior the Dandumari. 
beautiful of three Mallamma. 
cities :— Chlnnamma. 

1 Palevi Amma or great Ammanarama. 

goddess. Choundeswari. 

' Osurammn. Vadivatta, 

SeJIamma. Nagattamma. 
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They are also called AmiiiaD, which, with 
Ammti, Amani, Ai, ia generally supposed to 
mean mother. The villagers believe that these 
goddesses protect them from sickness and 
losses, and that their worship averts such or 
mitigates them. A pujali or pujari, a wor¬ 
shipping priest, of the sudra caste, is appoint¬ 
ed for her daily worship. lie anoints her 
daily and puts ashes on her head, really on 
the top of the stone, for it is not an image 
being entirely without shape. In a small pot, 
he cooks rice, which he collects fiom the 
villagers in turn, presents it to the idol and 
then takes it to his own home. He breaks a 
cocoanut in front of the idol, to which he 
offers it. But the one-half he keeps for him¬ 
self and gives the other to the families from 
whom he collected the fruit. The villagers 
make vows to their goddess to offer up to her 
fowls and sheep in sacrifice, if she will fulfil 
their desires. Once a year, the villagers col¬ 
lect money by subscription aud celebrate a 
feast in honour of their goddess during which 
sheep aud fowls are largely sacrificed. Many 
of the sudra and the entire servile tribes in 
the south of India, have the fullest failh in 
their respective village goddesses. When 
they or their children are overtaken by sick¬ 
ness, they seek the idol, and consult the pujari, 
who sings songs, affects to hear the Amman’s 
voice, and then announces to the worshipper 
the offering that must bo presented. If cliolera 
break out, it is not unusual for some neighbour¬ 
ing village deity suddenly to rise into great 
importance and the sacrificial rite is then 
almost unceasingly performed. The hindoos 
too have oven personified this pestilence into 
a goddess whom they have named Mahn-Kali, 
the Great-Kali, also, Mari-Ai, the Death 
Mother, and believe that if they neglect her j 
worship she destroys them by the disease.! 
Indeed gods are still in process of establish¬ 
ment, and small pox and cholera have thus 
heeu personified. Maha-Kali of Ujjain being 
the goddess of cholera aud Mari-Amnian of tho 
Tamil people, the Sitla-amman of Western 
India, a small pox deity. When a person is 
attacked with small pox, they believe that the 
goddess has taken possession of the sick man. 
They entertain a great dread of this goddess. 
While in the house, the sexes remain apart un¬ 
til recovery and until the sick has been purified 
by ablution. They place the leaves of the 
margosa tree beside the sick person, because 
the goddess is supposed to delight iu tliis tree. 
They give cooling food but employ neither 
internal nov external remedies, in reverence 
for the deity. The women‘of the household, 
offer rice flour mixed with jagri or coarse 
sugar and black gram (pairu Ta&t. pesalu, Tel,) 
before the patient, in honour of the goddess, 
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and afterwards distribute oflerings td sudras 
and others. On the seventh day, i. e., what? 
medical men call tho 15th day, the invalid is 
bathed in cold water, and the whole body 
rubbed with a pasty mixture of leaves of the 
margosa (melia and azadirachta) mixed with 
turmeric, and on the same day rice mixed with 
curds are distributed to Sudras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye he lost, it is at¬ 
tributed to something having heeu done, dis¬ 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess indeed 
is supposed to appear in three fbrms ns Tattu 
amrnavaru or Chinnamaviiru, e,, little small 
goddess j PeddamavaiMi or great goddess, and 
Pairamnmvaru or goddess orgieen gram, tho 
two last of which are most feared. 

The Amman worshippers almost all prac¬ 
tice aud believe in the efficacy of demon, or 
devil or evil spirit rites, amongst which sacri¬ 
fices always form a part. Tho sacrifice of the 
cock, to the demon, peisachi, in this respect 
similar to the devil-worshippers in Kurdistan, 
is practised by all the non-Arian people in tho 
south of India, whether of the hrahminical 
hindoo persuasion, or of the servile non-hindoo 
people. Demons are recognised in the legen¬ 
dary writings of the hrahminical hindoos, in¬ 
variably as waging war with or attempting 
overcome the gods ; in the avatars of Vishnuj 
for instance, given in the histories of severa! 
deified heroes, who were engaged in attacking’' 
and destroying demons. Even the demons of 
the Vedic hindoos, the Assur, Eakhus, and 
others were only hostile Assyrian and Aracho- 
sian nations with whom tho intruding Ariaus 
came in contact in their migration to the south, 
for it is established that Semiramis attacked 
them and was obliged to retire with great loss ; 
aud the term Rakslia or Rakshisn came subse¬ 
quently to be applied to other opponents, and 
is now a common term for a demon. The 
present characters of tho brahmanical deities 
Jiffer widely from those in which the Vedas 
paint their deified mortals or embodiments of 
the elements and plants, Indra and Varuna 
and Soma aud Chandra. And the two-fold 
character in which some of them are now 
represented, the one of mercy and the other 
a cruel sauguinavy character, with a horrific 
form is probably acquired from the demou- 
olutrous people with whom they have been 
dwelling ; just as the buddhists of Burraah 
and Ceylon have superadded the worship of 
demons, though nothing can he supposed 
more foreign to the genius of buddhism than 
such a system. The intruding brahmans,in their 
progress of conquest and civilization, seem 
to have absorbed the demon and local gods 
of most of the races whom they overcame or 
induced to pay reverence to them, by accept¬ 
ing them as incarnations of their own deities^ 
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or their deities under other names, and while 
thus smoothing the road to proselytes, neces¬ 
sarily admitted a large amount of the old faith 
and old worship of their converts. Before 
the influx of the brahmans from Central Asia, 
demonolatry was the religion of the early 
Tamil inhabitants of India, and the brahmans 
have never been able to extirpate it. In all 
brahminical books, the unconquered j)eople 
are described as eaters of flesh and offering 
bloody sacrifices, and the terms by which the 
devils are known are not of Sanscrit origin. 
Tlie words used with reference to devil- 
worship being exclusively Tamil, indicate 
its establishment in the arid plain of Tinne- 
velly and amongst the Travancore jungles and 
hills at a period long anterior to the influx of 
the brahmans and their civilization of the 
primitive Tamil tribes. Every act of wor¬ 
ship in the brahminical religion requires a 
priest and even the worship of the inferior 
deities, the sanguinary worship of the brah- 
inanical emanations and Ammans (systems of 
religion opposed to the claim of the brahmins 
but to a considerable extent influenced by 
their example), the person who officiates 
must be exclusively devoted to the duty and 
a member of a priestly family. Butin devil- 
worship, every individual may be his own 
priest. The headman not unfrequently acts 
for the whole village, but auy voluntary de¬ 
votee, male or female may supersede him. 
In the devil-worship of the Shanar race, 
goats, sheep, fowls, &c,, are offered in 
sacrifice, for the purpose of appeasing the 
anger of the demons and inducing them to 
remove the calamities they have inflicted, 
or abstain from inflicting the calamities j 
which they are supposed to have threaten- j 
ed. The animal which is to be offered in 
sacrifice is led to the altar of the devil-temple j 
adorned with red ochre and garlands of 
flowers. Ordinarily its head is separated from 
the body by a single stroke of a bill-hook ; 
the sacrifice being considered unacceptable to 
the demon if more than one blow is required. 
The decapitated body is then held up so that 
all the blood it contains may flow out upon 
the demon’s altar. The sacrifice being now 
completed the animal is cut up on the spot, 
made into curry, and, with the addition of 
the boiled rice and fruit ofibred to the demon 
on the same occasion, forms a sacred meal of 
which all who have joined in the sacrifice 
receive a share. The sole object of the sacri¬ 
fice is the removal of the devil’s anger or of 
the calamities which his anger brings down. It 
should be distinctly understood that sacrifices 
to devils are never offered on account of the 
sins of the worshippei’s, and that the devil’s 
anger is not excited by any moral offence. The 
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religion of the Shanars, such as it is, has no 
connection with morals. The most common 
motive in sacrificing to the devil is that of 
obtaining relief in sickness ; and in that case 
at least the rationale of the rite is sufficiently 
clear. It consists in offering the demon, life 
for life—blood for blood. The demon thirsts 
for the life of his votary or for that of his 
child ; and by a little ceremony and show of 
respect, a little music and a little coaxing, he 
may be prevailed upon to be content with the 
life of a goat instead. Dr. Caldwell adds, 
(hat there are reasons to believe that the 
doctrine of substitution was formerly carried 
to the extent of offering human victims in 
sacrifice to the Shanar demons, and he points 
to the practice among the Khond race up to 
the present time. 

In Southern India sometimes as many as 
twenty goats are sacrificed at one time. The 
flesh is generally cut up, cooked and eaten on 
the spot ; and round the shrines may often 
be seen numbers of small earthen ovens. 
Tho strongest oath u sudra can take is to 
swear by the most famous devil of the dis¬ 
trict ; and often before a law suit is carried 
into Court, tho aggrieved party will say to 
his opponent,—“ I will be satisfied, if you 
will go to such a demon’s shrine, and there, 
on the justice of your cause, blow out tho 
flame of a lamp in the presence of the Kali.” 
A mail who would not hesitate a moment 
to commit perjury in court, would never dare 
to perform this ceremony knowing his cause 
to be unjust, for then he firmly believes that 
he would immediately be stricken down by the 
demon. So swears Latiuus in the -®neid :— 
“ Tango aras, modioa ignes et numina tester”— 

Under this over-present fear of demons, the 
hindoo often hesitates to go even a hundred 
yards in the dark ; he will not enter a forest 
alone ; ho fears to stand on the borders of a 
lonely lake, for there dwells the spirit which 
in Scotland is known as the Water-Kelpie, 
and it is near the water that he has heard 
may be often seen in the darkness of the 
night, the “ fiery-mouthed devil” (Ignis 
fatuus.) But most of all, he fears the sandy 
plain, for it is a notion thoroughly oriental, 
that the unclean spirit “ Walketh through 
dry places,” which are called in Tamil Pay 
Kadu, “ Devil Deserts.” Devils are especially 
said to abound in the sandy wastes between 
Madura and Tinnevelly, where the mirage (in 
Tamil, Pay Ter, the Devil’s chariot), is 
frequently seen, and is said to be produced 
by them. Does a fire take place in a.village, 
it is owing to the wrath of the Vi)lage-Devil. 
His worship has been neglected, or some 
' insult has been offered to him, and he thirsts 
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for revenge. Near the village of Vediarpu- 
rara, in the Tanjore district, for the past four 
or five years, accidental fires have been 
of annual occurrence, and it is commonly re¬ 
ported to be owing to the auger of Aiyapar, 
a demon whose shrine is situated to the west 
of the village. A banyan tree near the spot 
dedicated to him, was some years ago, felled 
without his permission, and since that time, 
the enraged demon, refusing to be propitiated 
by the usual sacrifices, yearly burns down a 
house or two. Many races besides hindoos, 
have been accustomed to make vows in time 
of sickness. Formerly we are told, people 
used to go from all parts of England to Can¬ 
terbury— 

“ The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 
“That them hath liolpen wlieu that they were sick.” 

The hindoo makes a vow to go to a par¬ 
ticular shrine, and there pour offerings of oil 
and spices. If a diseased member have been 
restored, often-times a golden image of it is 
made and presented to the shrine. A person 
suffered from a serious affection of the eyes, 
made a vow that in case of recovery, two 
golden eyes should be made and presented 
to the shrine of Mari Amman. In like man¬ 
ner, the Philistines, wo read, when afflicted 
with eraerods, thought after consulting with 
their soothsayers, that they could best propi-1 
tiate the God of Israel by making and offer¬ 
ing to him, golden images of the emerods. 
As may be expected the devils are most busy 
in the 

last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history 
a young girl fears to cross a dying man lest 
his latest breath should pass into her in which 
case she would be possessed beyond recovery. 
For a similar reason, a hindoo at the point of 
death is always removed to expire without 
the house, which would otherwise be haunted. 
As the corpse is carried away, parched rice 
is scattered along the route of the funeral 
procession. It is believed that the devils 
will stop to pick it up, aud it is considered 
advisable to keep them so engaged till next 
sun-rise, for should they return to the house 
before that time they would probably not be 
satisfied without another victim. A native 
proverb says :—“A Saturday’s corpse goes not 
alone when, therefore, a death takes place 
on a Saturday, to prevent evil consequences, 
a live cock is taken with the corpse to the 
burning ground, aud it is there given away 
to some person of low caste, or like the scape¬ 
goat of old, allowed to escape into the adja¬ 
cent jungle. Brahmans averse to bloody 
sacrifices, substitute for a cock, the bolt of 
the door of the house, which they burn with 
the corpse. When a dead body is buried 
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instead of being burnt, as in the case of 
Buuiyasi (wandering devotees) Roman and 
Lutheran Christians, salt is placed in the 
grave, and frequently with it the leaves of 
the margosa tree so famous as a charm 
against devils. Salt was till recently, also, 
in England placed on the corpse for the 
avowed purpose of keeping it secure from the 
evil one, and the practice is still said to linger 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The High¬ 
landers indeed in many of their superstitions 
are remarkably similar to the hindoos. They 
formerly planted the rowan, or mountain-ash 
regarding it as a safe-guard against devils, 
just ns the hindoos regard the margosa. 
Throughout India, the belief is as common as 
it was formerly in Europe, that a man who 
dies a sudden or a violent death, becomes a 
demon. All the women in the district are 
immediately possessed by him, and innumer¬ 
able mischiefs result. A brahman accidental¬ 
ly drowned in the river Kaveri about the 
year 1870, became in consequence a “ Brahma 
Rakshasa,” one of the fiercest of demons. 
Dr. Caldwell mentions the case of an 
English officer mortally wounded at the 
taking of the Travancore lines in 1809, who 
was afterwards worshipped as a demon; 
cigars and spirituous liquors being added to 
the usual offerings made in such cases. An 
English or French officer of artillery, killed 
at the battle of Assaye and buried there near 
a large tree, continues (up to 1869) to be 
worshipped by the Mahrattas, A few years 
ago, a brahman who was sentenced to be 
hanged at Madras for the murder of another 
brahman, going on pilgrimage from Benares 
to Ramesaram, threatened that though they 
were about to hang him, ho would not die, 
but would become a Brahman Rakshasa and 
torment all those who had given evidence 
against him. 

Bells and chains are almost always used in 
the devil-worship and exorcism of Southern 
India the notion involved seems less to be that 
of scaring the devil, than that of charming him, 
just as a snake-charmer charms a snake by 
music. Near the fanes of the popular devils, 
there are massive iron chains hanging from the 
trees, with bells and knives attached to them. 
In the well-known Sanskrit work, the Hitopa- 
desa occurs a story relating to a famous devil 
called Ghantakarna or Bell-ear. This Rak¬ 
shasa was believed to dwell on the top of a 
mountain near the town of Brahmaputra. 
One day, a thief having stolen a bell, (probably 
one of those near the demon’s fane,) was killed 
by a tiger, as he was carrying off his plunder. 
The monkeys who dwelt in the adjacent 
forest,obtained the bell and amused themselves 
by ringing it. The people of the town, having 
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found the dead-bodj of the man and con¬ 
tinually hearing the sound of the bell were 
filled with intense horror fully believing that 
the demon enraged, had killed the thief, and 
was now ringing the bell. The town was in 
consequence nearly deserted, wdien an old 
woman guessing the truth, went to the king 
and said that for a small sum she wmuld 
undertake to settle tlie demon. The king, 
delighted, gave her what she asked, and the 
old woman after tracing the cabalistic circle,—: 
(the Kolam) and pretending to go through 
certain incantations, entered the forest. By 
means of fruits which she strewed on the 
ground, she was enabled to decoy the monkeys, 
and having obtained the bell as a trophy of 
her victory over the demon, she returned in 
triumph to the town. So little has the belief 
in devils been shaken, that in the India of the 
close of the 19lh century, it would iu a like 
case, be just as easy to deceive the people 
and even their rajahs. Annually amongst the 
Kajputs of the Solar line, the white boar is 
hunted and slain as a sacrifice to Ceres, 
known there as Gouri. On one occasion as 
related by Tod, scarcely waa the ceremony 
over, when the young prince remarked, it 
waa the festival of the Ahairea, nor must 
ancient customs be forgotten : ‘‘ therefore to 
Jiorse, and slay a boar to Gouri and take 
the omen for the ensuing year.” They slew 
abundance of game, and in the mimic field of 
war, the nobles who surrounded the gallant 
Per tab anticipated happier days for Mewar. 
Proverbs, xvii, 1, speaks of a house full of 
sacrifices.” A hiudoo priest, who officiates at 
a great festival, sometimes receives so many 
offerings, tliat his house may bo said to be 
filled with them ; many articles are damaged 
before they can be used.— Milma7i’s History 
of the JewSf AthEd,^ Vol. i, pp. 24, 25, 154, 
155 ; William Howit, The Supertiatural, 
Vol. i ; Bunsen, Egypt's Blace in Universal 
History, Vols. i, pp. 17-179; ii, 467-72; 
iii, 286, 525, 531, 687 ; iv, 210, 214, 695 ; 
Georgic, lib. iii, p. 5 ; Ars. A mat., Vol. i, 
647, quoted in Sharpe's History of Egypt, 
Vol. i, p* 163 ; Early Christianity in Arabia ; 
Col. Forbes Leslie ; Lubbock, 07'igin of Civil., 
pp, 238, 241-243 ; Kenrick's Phce7iicia, pp. 
315-20; J. R. Carnac and Col. .4. Walker, 
Resident, Baroda, 15M March 1808, m Par- 
liametitary Paper, 17M Juiie 1824, pp. 52-68; 
Abbe-Domenech ; Wade's Chinese Army, 
p, 22 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, i, pp. 63, 76, 
373 ; Coleman, on the Mythology of the 
Hindoos, p. 374; Williams' Story ofNala, 
pp. 119, 209 ; Postafi's Western Lidia, Vol, 
ii, pp. 173-6 ; Hindu Theatre, Vols. i, p, 
340 ; ii, pp, 59-60 ; Captain John Clune, 
Appendix to the Itinerary for Western India, 
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p. 46 ; Revd. Mr, Mason'^ Tenasse7dm ; 
Dr, Mason's Burmah, p, 106 ; Dr, W. W, 
Hunter, p. 30 ; Livingstone, Africa ; 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol, ii, pp, 209- 
10; Cal, Rev, No. exx, December 1860, 
also Ja 7 tuary 1871 ; Wilson's Glossary ; 
So7inerat's Voyage, p. 116; Ward's View 
of the Hmdoos, Vol. ii, pp. 49-58, 126, 127 ; 
Forbes' Ras Mala Hi?idoo Annals, Vol, ii, 
pp. 353-55, 360-66; Frere, Antipodes, p, 
234 ; Bryant's Mythology ; Robert's Illus- 
tratiofis of the Scripturest ; Major Moor, 
Oriental Fragments ; Burder; Oi'iemtal Cus^ 
toms ; Harris' Natural History of the Bible. 
Se& Cow, India, Kabul, Laksbmi, Polyandry, 
Saraswati, Yavana. 

SACRIFICE ISLAND, is thus mention¬ 
ed by Dr. Fryer who visited India in 
1673. At Mangalore the Dutch have a 
fort, and six miles to the north the French 
have a flag flying : within a league off 
whicli a grey rock extols its hoary head 
eight fathoms above water, navigable on all 
sides, justly called by us Sacrifice Island, in 
remembrance of a bloody butchery on some 
English by the pirate Malabars who are the 
worst Pickeroons on this coast, going in 
fleets, and are set out by the great men 
ashore, the chief of whom lives at Darmapa- 
tau.— .4 New accoimt of East Lidia and 
Persia, ^'C,, p. 55, Lond., 1698, quoted in 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol. \,p. 68. 

SACSANDER or Satasauda, Singh. Aris- 
tolochia indica. 

SAD, Pers., a hundred ; hence Saddi, a 
century. Sau, Hind., a hundred, hence 
Saikra, per hundred. 

SAD also Spanmal, S\v. Corn. 

S ADA, hindoo Unitarians, which their name, 
Sad’ha, Hind. Pure or Puritan, implies. 
They originated in a., d. 1658, with a person 
named Birbhan. They have no temples. 

SADA-BASNA, Hind. The white- 
flowered variety of Corouilla grandiflora. 

SADA-BORI, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sus Willde 

SADACHOO MARAM, Tam. Grewia 
tiliaefolia, Vahl, 

SADA-DEBDHAN, Bsno. Sorghum 
saccharatum. 

SADA HAJAR MANI, or Sada Hajur 
Muni, Beng. Phyllanthus uiruri, Linn, 

SADA DHATURA, Hind. Datura fas- 
tuosa, also Datura alba, Rumph. 

SADA-GULAB, Hind. Rosa sinensis. 

SaDAICHI MARAM, Tam. Grewia 
tiliaefolia, Vahl, 

SADA-JAMAI-POOLI, also Sada-jamai- 
shim, Bsno., Hind. Lablab cultratus. 

SADA JATI, Benq. Barleria Jichotoma, 
Roxb, 
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SADA K[?iPPE, Tam. Anethmn graveo- 
Igqs 

SADA-KASSIS, Hmi>. White vitriol, 
sulphate of zinc. 

SADAL, Benq. Linfjnaetiisnivaeus, Temm. 

SADANAPA VEDAEU, Tel. Bam* 
busa stricta, "Roxh, 

SA-DANG, also Saunclang, Burm. A 
measure of length in Pegu =0*601 yards.— 
Simmond!s Diet, 

SADA-NUTI, Beno. White variety of 
Amarautus oleraeeus, Linn, 

SADAPA, also Arudu, Tel. Ruta angusti- 
folia, Nees, 

SADAQA, A», Sacrifice. 

SADAR, chief, supreme, the highest or 
foremost of anything, as Sadr Adalat, the 
High Court. 

SADAR, Malay. Ammonias hydrochloras. 

SADASHEGHUR, a sea-port town on 
the west coast of India in the Konkan. 

SADASIVA, see Inscriptions. 

SADAT, Arab., plural of Sayid. This 
word in the northern Hejaz and in British 
India is applied indifferently to the posterity 
of Hasan and Hosayn, sous of Ali and grand¬ 
sons of Muhammad.— Burton^s Pilgrimage 
to Meccah^ Vol, ii,>. 263. 

SADA-TAM-PALA, Singh. Amarautus 
oleraceus, Linn, 

SADBARG, Hind. Calendula officinalis. 
Carpesium, sp, Tagetes erocta and Senecio 
vulgaris. 

SAD-CUFI, Arab. Cyperus juncifolius. 

SADDACUPPAI, Tam. Anethuin sowa, 
Roxb, Dill seed, 

SADDAPA, Tel. Anethum sowa, Roxb, 
Dill seed. 

SADDLE ISLAND, in the Red Sea, has 
active volcanoes, Saddle island, see Ramree 
or Yambie. 

SADDLE ISLAND, or Semione island, in 
lat. 4® SV N., long. 107* 44' E., about 6 
miles from Pulo Laut, one of the Natuuas 
group in the China Sea. 

SADDLE. 

Sari. Aa. Kaka-pA : Palana j Sela. 

Selles, Fr. Malay. 

Sattel, Ger. Zin, Peus. 

Zin, Guz., Hind. Sadia, Rus. 

Koghir, ,1 Selles, Sp. 

Selle, It. 

The saddles of Europe are made with a 
wooden framework covered with leather of 
different kinds, and with intervening pad- 
(ling. Those in use in Asia, are made of 
cloth or felt (numdah) with or without a 
wooden framework. At the Exhibition of 
1851, the saddle-cloths and match-lock ac¬ 
coutrements from the rajah of Kotah, a pat¬ 
tern was produced with gold-headed nails, 
fixed into green velvet. The effect of this 
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was 80 good as to be greatly admii*od by 
some of the best judges.— Royle's Arts^ <^c, 
of India, p. 508. 

SADDUCEES, see Polyandry. 

SADTI, ahindoo puritan sect of the bin- 
doos. See Hindoo, Sada. 

SADHANAPU VEDURU, Tel. Den- 
drocalamus strictiis, Schult, Bambusa stricta, 
R., ii, 193 ; Cor, 80. 

SAD’ITI RAM DAS, was the first Sik’h 
guroo of the Satl’hi tribe, and hence was 
named Ram Das Sad’hi. The Sad’hi were 
numerous about Muckawal, about the middle 
of the 19th century.— McGregor's History 
of the Sikhs, Vol. i, p, 29. 

SADHUA PANTHI, a Vaishnava sect of 
liindoos in the North-Western Provinces of 
India ; originated by Sadhua, a butcher. 

SAD’HYA, Sans., from sad’h, to perfect, 

SADI, a Persian Poet, a beautiful writer 
in his own peculiar way. Though inferior to 
Hafiz in lyric poetry, his works are much 
more voluminous and diversified ; embracing 
all kinds of composition in prose and verse. 

SADIA, generally written Suddya, in Int. 
27* 49' N., long. 95® 38' E., in Assam, on the 
right side of the Kundil river, an affluent of 
the Brabamputra ; near this place, the level 
of the Brabamputra is 210 feet above the sea. 
— A, 

SADI HAZUR MUNI, Hind., Beno. 
Phyllanthus niruri, Linn, 

SADI MODI, Benq. Emilio sonchifolia, 
DC, 

SAD JEN, see Karang bollong. 

SADLA, Kus. Saddles. 

SADONG LINGAH, see Katiow. 

8ADONG RIVER, see India, Kyan. 

SADOO JAUHARl, Hind. Is a peddling 
jeweller, 

SADOZYE, an Affghan tribe. The people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, 
Shorawak and Pish in, are designated BV- 
Pushtuu or Upper Affghans ; and those occU- 
pying the district of Roh, which is near India, 
are called L’r-Pukhtun or Lower Affghans. 
Persian is the official language of Affghanis- 
tan, but the Pushto is alike the common 
tongue of the uneducated people, of the fami¬ 
lies of the former Sadozye kings, and of the 
dwellings of the amir. There are, liowever, 
two divisions of . the Affghans, termed Push- 
tnn and Pukhtun, who speak Pushto and 
Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being the 
western dialect with affinity to Persian, and 
the Pukhto the eastern with many Sanskrit 
and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
with slight variation in orthography and 
pronunciation, from the valley of Pish in, 
south of Kandahar, to Kafiristan ou the north ; 
and from the banks of the Helmund on tho 
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west, to the Attock, Sindhu or Indus river, on 
the eastthroughout the Samnh or plain of 
the Yuzuf 3 ^e, the mountainous districts of 
Bajavvar, Banjhkorn, Swatt and Buner to 
Astor, on the borders of Little Tibet,—a 
tract of country equal in extent to the entire 
Spanish peninsula ; also, throughout the 
British districts of the Derajat, Banu Tak, 
Kohat, Peshawar and the Sainah or plain of 
the Yuzufzye with the exception of Dcra 
Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the people speak 
the Affghau language. Professor Wilson 
remarks that the inhabitants of the country 
around Kabul, at the earliest period at which 
wo have authentic accounts of them—that of 
the Macedonian conquest,—were Indians ; 
and the designation given by the Greeks is 
confirmed by the language upon the reverse 
of the coins .of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
which, there is little doubt, is a form of Pra¬ 
krit. Sadozye, ruled in Kabul from A, d. 
1747, till put aside by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
a Barakzyc chief. The advent of the Sadozye 
and other maliomedan tribes, now styled 
AfFghan, is not known. Sea Affglian, India, 
Khyber. 

SADQA, Arab. Sacrifice ; Sadqe-hona, 
or Sadqo-jana, to become a sacrifice for 
another ; Sadqo-karna, to sacrifice for the 
welfare of another. See Sacrifice. 

SAD’B, Arab. Chief, hence Sadr Adalut, 
High Court of Justice. The Supreme Courts 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay wove amal¬ 
gamated with the Courts of Sadr Adalut of 
the three Presidencies, and the united body 
designated the High Court of Judicature. 
Sadr is often used in compound words, as 
Sadr-Amin, Sadr-Adalat, Sadr-Mohtamira, 
Chief Amin,ChiefCourt,Chief Superintendent, 
SADRAS, a small town on the Coromandel 
Coast, in lat. 12* 32' N., long. 80* 13' E., 
about 30 miles south of Madras. 

SADRUS, Hind. Ciuuaraomum nitidum, 
^SIbcs* • 

SADSAH, Malay, Rue. 

SADURA, Mahr. Peutaptera arjuna. 
S.£LK, also Saelg, Egypt. Beta vulgaris, 
Linn, 

SAFARJAL, Hind., Malay. Cydonia 
vulgaris, Pers. Quince, 

SAFARON, Malay. Satfron. 

SAFED, Hind., Pers. White, hence 
Safeda, Hind. A quality of fair rice. 
Safeda, Hind., of Kanawar, Populus fasti- 
giata ; Dalbergia sisso, Populus alba, Salix 
tetrasperma. 

Safeda, Hind. Ceruse. 

Safed bach, Hind. Acorus calamus, Linn, 
Safed bariala, Hind. Sidarhomboidea, Roxb 
Safed juari. Hind. White variety of Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare. 


I Safed kadasarabal, Hind. CftiAvalia gladi- 
ata, D(7., Roxh,y A, 

Safed kapra. Hind. Calico. 

Safed kikar, Hind. Acacia leucophlaea, 
waid, 

Safed moth, IltND. Occasionally applied to 
Cy am ops is psoraloides. 

Safed-^usli, Hind., or Duk. Asparagus 
adscendeus, Roxb, 

Safed patthar, a white alabaster of Sliahpur. 

Safed poin, Beno. Basella alba, Limi. 

Safed sliakr kandalu. Hind. Batatas edulis, 
Choisr/, 

Safed simal, Hind. Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum, DC, \ W, S{ A. ; W. Ic, 

Safed soua, Hind. Platinum. 

Safed tulsi, Hind. Ocimura album, Basella 
alba, Linn, 

SAFED KOH, a peak south of Koh-i- 
Baba. It is in lat. 33* 58.' 1" N. ; long. 70® 
27' 9" E., in the Panjnb, 14,393 feet above the 
level of the sea. It lies at the head of the 
Mnmnnd Dhnra, a valley belonging to the 
Sheuwari celebrated for its vineyards.— 
Walker ; Moorcroft's TravelSy Vol, ii, p. 
3oo. See Jellalabad, Katfir, Khyber, Sulimau 
hills. 

SAFFAVI, a dynasty which ruled in 
Persia. See Khalifs. 

SAFFERSTEEN, Dut. Sapphire. 

SAFFIAM, Gkk. Morocco leather. 

SAFFIAN, Rus. Morocco leather, 

SAFFLOER, Dut. Bastard satfrou. Saf¬ 
flower, 


SAFFLOR, Geu. Safilower, 
SAFFLOWER. 


Ufifar, An. 

Kusum. kajirah, Beng. 

Cossumba, Can. 

Hung-lan-h wall,. Chin. 

Yoh-hung-liwah ,, 
Safflor, Dut. 

Basterd satfran, „ 

Kurtin, Egypt. 

Bafitard saffron, Eng. 

Cartame, Fr. 

Saffran batard, „ 

Saftlor, Geu. 


Kussum: Kus3umba,rilND 
Zalfrono, I-p. 

Kassumba-jawa, Malay! 
Kussumba, Malkal. 
l*olerroi, Ku.s. 

Prostoi achafran, „ 
Kuasutnba ; Kuaum-lot- 
tora, Sans. 

Azafron bastardo, Sp. 
Alazor, 

Sendorkuin, Tam. 

Kussumba chetto, Tel. 


Two species yield the safflower of com¬ 
merce, viz,, Cartliarnus tinctorius, which 
has small leaves and an orange flower ; and 
C. oxyacantlm, with larger leaves and a 
yellow flower, a native of Caucasus. The 
former is cultivated in Egypt, the Levant, 
&c., where it forms a considerable article of 
commerce. The former is grown in every 
part of the E. Indies, in China, India, Egypt, 
America, Spain, some of the warmer parts of 
Europe, is indigenous to the whole of the 
Indian Archipelago, and a large quantity is 
gro\Vn in and exported from Bali. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, specimens were 
exhibited from Cuddapah, Chittledroog and 
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Madura^ an^ Several packets of ^he se6ds 
vrere seat from other districts. It is culti- 
rated extensivelj throughout the Ceded 
districts,’ &c., the seed yielding an oil, 
and the flower a dye. Of late years the 
exportation has fallen off, but a great deal is 
consumed in the country. The flower is 
gathered and rubbed down into a|powder, 
and sold in this state. When used for dyeing 
it is put in a cloth and washed in cold water 
for a long time, to remove a yellow colouring 
matter ; it is theofboiled and yields the pink 
dyeing liquid. The Cliij)ese safflower is 
worth four times the amount of the Indian 
article, but the loss from careless drying and 
preparation in India has too often been set 
down to the nature of the article. The 
dried florets yield a very beautiful colour¬ 
ing matter, which attaches itself without 
a mordant. In Madras it is chiefly used 
for colouring cotton, and produces various 
shades of pink, rose, crimson, scarlet, &c. 
Ill Bangalore, silk is dyed with it, hut the 
dye is very fugitive, and will not bear wash¬ 
ing. An alkaline extract precipitated by an 
acid (lime juice is commonly used) will give 
a fine blue colour either to silk or cotton. 
The colouring matter is not .suitable to wool. 
The petals of the safflower contain a red 
colouring matter insoluble in water, derived 
probably from the oxidation of a peculiar 
principle existing in the petals : it is called 
cartliamiue, or carthameine, and by Dumas, 
cartharaous acid. When a weak soda solution 
of carthamine is left in contact with oxygen, it 
first becomes yellow and then red, and on 
saturating this red liquor with citric acid, red 
carthamine is thrown down. The affinity of 
carthameine for cotton and silk is such, that 
when it is recently precipitated, those sub¬ 
stances immediately combine with it, and 
become at first rose-coloured, and afterwards 
of a flue red, so that they may be thus dyed 
without the intervention of a mordant ; the 
stuffs so dyed are rendered yellow by the 
alkalis, and the colour is to a certain extent 
restored by the acids. Carthameine is never 
used in dyeing wool. When it is precipitated 
from concentrated solutions, it furnisiies a 
a liquid paint, whi(di, evaporated upon saucers, 
leaves a residue of somewhat metallic lustre, 
used as a pink dye-.«tuff, and wliich, mixed 
with finely powdered talc and dried, consti¬ 
tutes common rouge. When the infusion is 
evaporated it leaves an extract very soluble 
in water, precipitated by acids and soluble in 
alkalis. It is not reddened by oxidizing 
agents. The Chinese safflower is considered 
the best, and that from Bombay is least 
esteemed. The price of safflower in the 


ton, according to quality, that from Bctmbay 
about £ 1 to £ 1-lOi. The annual quantity- 
imported into England is from 400 to 500 
tons, |ths of which is sent from Calcutta, and 
about loO tons is grown in the Dacca 
Collectorate. The pink colour of saitiower 
is resinous in its nature, and is best dissolved 
by the fixed alkalis. In Bengal, the flowers 
are gathered, placed in a bag, and trodden 
under water to get rid of the yellow colour. 
They are then placed in a trough with soda, 
in the proportion of 6 lbs. to 120 lbs. of 
carthamus. After soaking for a time, the 
contents of the trough are transferred to 
another, Imving a perforated bottom, but 
lined with n finely-woven cloth. This per¬ 
forated trough is placed over an unperforated 
empty one, and water is poured through the 
upper one. TJiis carries with it a large 
amount of the colouring matter released by 
the alkali. When the lower trough is full the 
hath is placed over another trough. A little 
more alkali is added and fresh water, until 
the latter runs through without carrying any 
move colouring matter. Lemon juice is added 
to the dye stuff in the troughs, and raises the 
colour to a bright cherry-red j silk, in hanks, 
is then immersed and turned round skein- 
sticks in the bath so long as it will take up 
any colour. It is then dried, and if the colour 
be not de^p eiiougli, it is passed through 
another bath of similar strength. A final 
brightening is given by turning the silk round 
the skein-sticks, seven or eight times, in warm 
water, with lemon juice, in the proportion of 
hidf a pint to each pailful of water. This 
colour will not bear the action of scrip, nor 
will it. long wi til stand exposure to the sun and 
air ; it is chiefly employed on silk for imi¬ 
tating the fine dye of the French called 
poiKieau. For ponceau, or flame-colour, the 
silk is first boilod, and then l eceives a slight 
foundation of aimotto ; but it must not be 
niumed. Safflower dye is costly : it is 
chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour ; that 
in powder, dark-coloured, or oily, is of infe¬ 
rior quality. The beauty of the colour, in 
its purest form, has caused it to be em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of rouge. The 
preparation of the finest rouge, however, 
is from cochineal. The delicate and beauti¬ 
ful rouge, known as rouge vegetale, is 
nothing more than the colour of safflower 
which has been extracted by means of crys¬ 
tallized soda, precipitated by citric 
then slowly dried, and ground up with the 
purest talc. In the process of rouge-making 
frqm safflower the flowers, after being washed 
with pure water till it comes off colourless,ave 
dried, pulverized, and digested with a weak 
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SAFFLOWER SEED. 

thereby a yellow colour. Into this liquor a 
^ quantity of finely carded white cotton wool is 
plunged, and then so much lemon-juice or 
pure vinegar is added as to supersaturate 
the soda. The colouring matter is disen- 
gageil, and falls down in an impalpable 
powder upon the cotton filaments. The 
cotton, after being washed in cold water, 
to remove some yellow colouring particles, 
is to be treated with a fresh solution of 
carbonate of soda, which takes up the red 
colouring matter in a state of purity. Before 
precipitating this pigment a second time hy 
the acid of lemons, some soft powdered tJilc 
should be laid in the bottom of the vessel for 
the purpose of absorbing tlie fine rouge, in 
proportion as it is se})arated from the carbonate 
of soda, which now holds it dissolved. The 
coloured mixture must be finally triturated 
with a few drops of olive^oil in order to make 
it smooth and marrowy. Upon the fineness 
of the talc, and the proportion of the safilovv^er 
precipitate which it contains, depends the 
beauty aud value of the cosmetic. The rouge 
of the above second precipitation is received 
sometimes upon bits of fine-twisted woollen 
stuff, called crepons, which ladies rub upon 
their cheeks. The imports into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain were as under : 

1835, Tons 231, Cwt 13 1848, Tons 506 
1840 267 12 1849 407 

1847 405 

The annual quantity of safflower, according 
to Dr. Taylor, exported from the distriitt 
of Dacca for eight years ending with 1839, 
amounted to 4,000 mauiids, or about 149 tons. 
The exports through the Calcutta Custom 
House are occasionally large : in 1824-25 
there were about 316 tons ; 8,500 Indian 
maunds were shipped from Calcutta in each of 
the years 1841 and 1842. The prices in the 
Liverpool market, in January 1853, were for 
Bengal, good and fine, £6 to £7 10.v. per cwt. ; 
middling, £4 to £4 10^. ; inferior and ordinary, 
£2 10s. to £3.— lire's Dictionary ; Tomlin- 
5071, p* 333 ; Simmonds, p. 450 ; Fanlkner ; 
Mng* Cyc., p, 787; Smithy Chinese Mat. Med. ; 
M. E, J. R. ; O'Shauqhnessyy Deng. Disp. 
SAFFLOWER OIL. 

Kurru or Cusum Karirma safir, Pkrs. 

ka tel, Hind. Chonduruku yennai, Tam. 

Poliyan, Panj. Kusumba niiiia, Tkl. 

A light yellow, clear oil, is obtained from 
the seeds of the Cartliamus tinctoriiis. It 
grows plentifully iu Mysore and Tiiinevelly. 
In Mysore and Bellavy, it costs about Rs. 
2-8-0 per maund, and is used for lamps and 
culinary purposes.— M. E. J. R. 
SAFFLOWER SEED. 

Kurdoh, Gu 35. and Hind. | 

The seed of the Carthamus tinctorius 1 
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' SAFFRON. _ 

affords aiv oil used by the natitsi of India for 
culinary purposes. It has of late been ex¬ 
ported from Bombay to Englaud and France 
as an “ oil seed.^*— Faulkner, 

SAFFRAGAM, a district of Ceylon. See 
Ceylon, Rhodia. 

SAFFRAN, Ger., Sp. Saffron. 
SAF^jfRON. 

Karkam, Zaifran, Aa. Crocus sativus, Lat. 

Than’wen, Burm. Crocus, ,, 

Fan-hung-hwa, Chin. Safarun, Malay. 

Hwang-hwa ,, Kumkuma, „ 

Si-tsang-hung-hwa, ,, KuMtgkuma, „ 

Sah-fali-yin, „ Safaron, Malbal. 

Poh-fu-lan, ,, Abir, Kurkam, Pbbs. 

Keysur, Duk. Kurkum, Zaifran, „ 

Safran, DUT. Acafrao, PORT, 

llootlaaallion,A ng-Hindi. Schafran, Rus. 

Hay saffron, Eno. Kasmira-jaiima, Sans. 

A safran, Fr. Knnkama, ,, 

Saffron, Gkr. Khohun, SiNOH. 

Keysur; Zaifran, UiND. Saffron, Sp. 

Zaifran, ,, Kun-guma-pu, Tam. 

Zafferano, It. Kunkumapuvu, Tbl. 

Crocus sativus, saffron, is a native of Asia 
Minor, naturalized in many parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in Persia and Cashmere, The 
Chinese obtain it from Tibet. Saffron is 
brought to India from England, the sea portf:, 
of the Red Sea, Persia, and Cashmere. Thei-i 
dried stigmata of the flower, are pic.ked out, ' 
dried on paper cither in a kiln or by the sun. 
If compressed into cakes it is called cake 
saffron : hay saffron, what is usually met 
with, consists of the stigmas, each about an 
iucli and a half long, brown-red, the upper 
part flattened, widened, and cleft; the lower, 
hair-like and yellowish. The odour is fra¬ 
grant, taste bitter but agreeable. S.affrou 
tinges the saliva yellow. One grain of good 
safiVon contaifis the stigmata and styles of nine 
flowers, so that one ounce of saffron is equal to 
4,320 flowers. Cake saffron as now met with, 
contains noneof the real article, being prepared 
from the florets of the safflower or Carthamus 
tinctorius made into a paste with gum water. 
Dr. Honigberger, (p. 263.) mentions that in his 
time Crocus sativus was monopolized by the 
Cashmerean government, and that the hakims 
of the Punjab use saffron in melancholy, 
typhus fever, enlargement of the liver, aud 
retention of urine. It is now imported into 
India both from Persia and Cashmere, but 
into the North-western parts of India from the 
latter only. Dr. Falconer formed tlie opinion 
that saffron could be successfully cultivated 
in the Himalaya, at heights varying from six 
thousand to six tliousaud five hundred feet 
above the sea, and that if it were once 
brought into the market, the demand for it 
would be almost unlimited. The dried pistils 
compressed into firm cakes or masses, are 
termed in India Bootla saffron ; good saffron 
has a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour ; 
a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a dcli 
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deep araiiigeiMilour* It is used in tnediciue, as 
acolouriug substance, and in domestic cookery. 
The vytians prescribe this article in nervous 
affections attended with vertigo, and where 
there appears to be an approach to apoplexy, by 
accumulation of blood in the head. They 
also believe it to possess considerable virtue 
in melancholia, hysteric depressions, and 
krstnah dashum (typhus fever), in which 
last they suppose it to act as a cordial and 
restorative. To women, soon after the pains 
of childbirth are #ver, an infusion of saffron 
is frequently admiiiiatere<l by the Tamil 
mid wives to prevent fever, to su[)port the 
animal spirits ; and gently to assist in carry¬ 
ing off the lochia. It is besides used by 
the Indian practitioners as an external appli¬ 
cation in ophtiialmia when mixed wif li a small 
quantity of pounded cliebulic inyrobolan and 
lime juice and applied round the eye, but close 
to it. The Arabians class it amongst their 
Mosebetat (Hypnotica) Mokevvyat (Cardiaca) 
and Miifettehat (Deobstruentia). Used as a 
dye, a rich yellow-red colour is obtained which, 
when dried and pure, is of a scarlet hue. The 
use of saffron in Europe is diminishing. It 
is employed as a seasoning in cookery : also 
to colour confectionery, liqueurs, varnishes, 
and sometimes cheese and butter. It is used 
to a small extent by painters and dyers. It 
was formerly tluich used in medicine as a 
carminative, antispasrnodic and einmenagogue, 
and it is still occasionally employed to pro¬ 
mote the eruption of <;ertain diseases of tlie 
skin. It is given to birds to assist their 
moulting. The colouring ingredient of this 
ns peculiar principle to whicli the 
name of polychroite has l^eeu given ; it 
possesses the properties of being totally des¬ 
troyed by the action of the solar rays, colour¬ 
ing in small quantity a large body of water, 
and offorming blue or green tints when treated 
with sulphuric and nitric acid, or with 
sulphate of iron. In moderate doses, tins 
substance stimulates the stomach, an<l in 
large quantities excites the vascular system. 
Moreover it seems to have a specific influence 
on the cerebro-spiual system, as it affects, it 
is said, the mental faculties, a result wliich 
De Candolle considers analogous to that pro¬ 
duced by the petals of certain odorous 
flowers. Saffron known in commerce as 
a kind of fibrous cake, should be moderately 
moist, close, tough, and compact, the smell 
sweet and penetrating, the taste warm, pun¬ 
gent, and somewhat bittei*. It is a con¬ 
siderable article of trade, both east and west, 
it is esteemed medicinal in the east with 
all sorts of virtues ascribed to it. To put 
OH the saffron robe, is the sign of no quarter” 
with the Rajput w^inov.— O'Shaughnessy, 
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SAOALA. 

p. 654 ; Rhode^ MSS, ; Faulkner ; Ainslie's 
Mat, Med,^p, 38 ; Tomlinson ; Monigberger^ 
p. 263 ; Falconer ; Royle \ Smith ; PowelVs 
Hand-booky Vol, i, p, 303. 

SAFI, are a widely spread people occupying 
Dara Nur, Dara Mazar, Dara Pech, and the 
valleys opening on the Khonar river and in a 
district called Surkli Khambar, s^outh of Ba- 
jur. It has been noticed that they inhabit 
Taghow. They now speak the Affghan dialect, 
but also Pasliai. 1 ii the emperor BabeFs time, 
they were styled Kafir, and they were ^lubse- 
queutly expelled by the Gliiiji from the lands 
to the south of Taghow, and between Kabul 
and Jellalabad. Nadir Shah cultivated a 
friendship with them. They speak a dialect 
called Koliistani. South of the Safi, at Bahi, 
the first march from Gosh ter, on the Jellalabad 
rivCr towards Bajiir, ar.e a people called 
Yeghani who consider themselves Affghans, 
but are probably converted Kafir, for they 
speak a dialect which no Affghan can under¬ 
stand.— Masson's Journeys, See Kelat, Kafir, 
Kassi, 

SAFIRO, also Safir, Sp. Sapphire. 

SAFLINAFF, or Zaliuaf, or Laars Island, 
in the Java Sea, in lat. .5® 31' S,, long. 118* 
25' E., is a low woody island and the south¬ 
ernmost of a group lying on the north end 
of Laars bank. * 

SAFRAN, Dut., Fr. Saffron. 

SAFRI-AM, Guava tree, Psidium pyrife- 
rum. 

SAG, Bicng., Hind. Greens ; green vege¬ 
tables ; any vegetable pot-herb ; gogl sag, 
is Malva parifloria, Jau sag, is Chenopodium 
album, Phapru sag, is Pharbitis nil, Rin sag, 
is Pliytolacca decandra. 

SAG, Bkng., Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 

SAG, Pkrs. a dog. See Kurmsaq. 

SAGA, also Chtiga, Tel. Sansoviera 
zovlanica, Willd. ; Sanseviera roxburghiana, 
Schult. 

SA-GA, Burm. Michelia charapaca, Limu 
also Michelia anrantium. Wall, 

SAGA, Siam. The red seeds of Abrus 
precatovius, 82 of which make a phainung, 
worth about ; a gold and silver weight 
used in Malacca, the 12th of the mayam, 
aud==4-33 grains.— Simmond's Diet, 

SAGA CHETTU, Tel. Sanseviera rox¬ 
burghiana, Schult ; S. zeylanica, Jf?., ii, 161. 

SAGAFIUN, Pers. Sagapenum. 

SAGAH BARK, Anglo-Malat. A bark 
of Singapore, resembling mangrove bark in 
appearance, and employed as a dyeing material. 

SAGALA, was the capilal of the Bactrian 
dynasty that ruled in the Panjab and its narne 
was changed by Demetrius to Euthymedia. 
Bayer says that according to Claudiuai Pto¬ 
lemy, there was a town within tha Hydas- 
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SAGAPU MARAM. 

pQ8 nearer ^ho Indus called Sagala> 
also Eatbywedia, but he scarcely doubts that 
Dejuetrius called it Eutbydeiuia, from bis 
father after his death and that of Menander. 
Colonel Tod supposes Saga la to be the Salb- 
hanpoora of the Yadu when driven from 
Zabulist’han and that of the Yuti or Yuchi 
who were fixed there from Central Asia in 
the 6th century and if so early as the second 
century when Ptolemy wrote, they may have 
originated the change to Yutimedia, the Cen¬ 
tral Yuti. Numerous medals have been found 
within the probable limits of the Greek king¬ 
dom of Sagala, belonging to these kings or to 
the Parthian kings of Minagara on the Indus, 
The legends are in Greek on one side, and in 
the Sassanian character on the reverse. The 
names of Apollodotus and Menander have 
been decyphered, uijd the titles of Great King, 
Saviour, and other epithets adopted by the 
Arsacidas are perfectly legible. The devices 
however resemble the Parthian. These Greeks 
and Parthians must have gradually merged 
into the hindoo population.— Reg, Bact,y 
p, 84. See Bactrian. 

SAGALLEEN, see Japan, Kurilian, Sa- 
ghalin. 

SAGAPENO, It. Sagapenuni. 
SAGAPENUM. 


Sugbinuj : Sakbenuj, AR. Sagbenuj, Guz. 

Sakbinj, „ Kundil: Sagbenuj, Hind. 

Z-auf, Bombay. Kundel, ,, 

Sagapenum, Fr. Sagapono, It. 

Sagapenummi, Gbr. Sagafiun, Pers. 

Sagafiun, Or. Kundel, Sans. 

A concrete gum resin supposed to be a 


kind of assafostida from the F'erula persica, 
obtained from Smyrna, Alexandria, &c. It is 
found in masses formed of soft, adhesive frag¬ 
ments, the size of the thumb or more, somewhat 
transparent, reddish yellow externally, pale 
within, of a waxy or brittle consistence, often 
mixed with impurities and seeds. Its odour 
resembles that of garlic and assafostida, its 
taste is hot, nauseous, and rather bitter. Its 
medicinal uses are the same asthose of assafoc- 
tida, but it is considered less energetic, and is 
but little employed. F. persica, a native of 
Persia, with a stem about two feet high, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities produces Sagapenuro. 
Nees von Esenbeck and Lindley, however, 
consider it as one of many plants from which 
assafostida is procured. Sapagenum is found 
in masses. Its odour resembles that of garlic 
and assafoetida, its taste is hot, nauseous, and 
rather bitter. It is sometimes adulterated 
with bdellium, gundabirosa, and other similar 
gum resins or turpentines. It is collected in 
the same manner as assafoetida ; sells at four 
rupees the lb.— O'Shaughnessy^ pp, 363-64. 

SAGAPU MARAM, Tam. Hymenodyc- 
tioA excelsuro, Wall, 
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SAGAPPU so ALUM, Ta«. Sorghum 
vulgare. 

SAGAR, Sans. The sea. 

SAGAR and Nerbudda territories iuclude 
part of the basius of the Ganges and Ner** 
budda. The Sagar district of India is situated 
in the extreme north-west of the CentrAl 
Provincu 3 ,and comprised within north latitude 
§3" 5' and 24* 25', and east longitude 78* 10' 
and 79" 15'. The Vindhyan outcrops belong 
to the group named the “ Upper Re wa,” which 
is a mixture of thick mas.si?e strata and false- 
bedded flags, usually hard and compact, and 
often glazed or semi-vitrified, yellowish and 
greyish white in colour, sometimes reddish. 
The curious intertrappeau beds of the Sagar, 
and the silicified trees which they contain, 
described by Mr. J. G. Medlicott, are the 
remains of lacustrine deposits, formerly 
accumulated in probably detached basins, 
and under conditions slightly differing in dif¬ 
ferent places. The calcareous bands of the 
intertrappeau rocks occur largely near Sagar. 
Iron-ore is found and worked at Hirapur, a 
small village in the extreme north-east. It 
is said to be of excellent quality, but at pre¬ 
sent only a few smelting-furnaces of the com¬ 
monest native description exist. The greater 
part of the iron manufacture is sent to Cawn- 
pore. Some of the sandstone is said to be 
equal to the English tiliiyg stone. The 
population of the district amounts to 498,642 
souls, of whom 220,070 are returned as agri¬ 
culturists, and 278,572 as nonagriculturists. 
The best cultivators are Kunni, Kachhi, 
Lodhi and Dangi. The artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen are chiefly the Loliar, Barhai, Kohri 
and Sunar. Except in some of the large 
towns, and the city of Sagar itself, the man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants generally are decidedly 
uncouth. The tribes most addicted to crime 
are the Lodhi, Buudela, Brahman, Khan- 
gar, Chumar and Kohri, They ai'e mostly 
to be found in the borders of the district near 
native states, where they find protection and 
concealment if pressed by British police. On 
the whole the inhabitants of Sagar may be 
said to be a sturdy race. They are not high 
in stature, but they possess a fair share of 
stamina, muscles, thews and sinews. The 
houses are generally built of either stone, or 
stone and mud and are tiled. A few of the 
huts inhabited by the poorer classes, such 
as Chamar, Sunar Gond, &c., are thatched, 
with walls formed of wattle and dab ; but 
every endeavour is being made to get them 
to build permanent residences, not subject to 
be destroyed by fire. In the beginning of 
the year a. i>. 1818, by a treaty concluded 
between the peshwa Baji Rao and the British 
government, Sagar with the "greater part of 
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the present Sugftr district Damoh, Jabalpur 
and Mandia, were made over to the British. 

SAGAR. Colonel McMurdo quotes native 
authors to show, that the western branch of 
the Indus was called the Sagara river, which, 
he thinks, may be identified with the Saga pa 
Ostium of Ptolemj, which was also the most 
westerly branch of the Indus in his time. 
Now this channel passes about two or three 
miles to the south of Bhambura, so that the 
town was also accessible from the Piti, the 
Phundi, the Kyaiy and the Pintiaiii mouths 
of the river. General Cunningham is of 
opinion that the northern channel of the Ghara 
was the western branch of the Indus, which 
was navigated by Alexander and Nearchus, 
and that before a. d. 200, its waters found 
another channel more to the south, in the 
southern Ghara which joins the main stream 
of the Indus just below Laribandar. By this 
channel, in the time of the author of the 
‘ Periplus,* the merchant vessels navigated 
the Indus up to Barbarike, where the goods 
were unloaded, and conveyed in boats to Min- 
nagar, the capital of the country. But after 
some time this channel also failed, and in the 
beginning of the eighth century, when the 
Arabs invaded Sindh, Debal had become the 
chief part of the Indus, and altogether sup¬ 
planted Bhambura, or the ancient Barbarike. 
But though the Ghara river was no longer a 
navigable channel, its waters still continued 
to flow past the old town down to the thir¬ 
teenth century, about which time it would ap¬ 
pear to have been finally deserted.— Cunmng- 
ham's Ancient Geog. of India, pp. 295-296. 

SAGARA, Sans. An ocean. Ganga Sa¬ 
gara, the place where the Bliagariihi leaves 
the Ganges to the ocean. 

SAGARA, a king who is fabled to have 
had 60,000 sons. 

SAGARA RAJA, sec Inscriptions, 

SAGARGOTA, Mahr. Guilaudiim bon- 
duc, Linn., fV, ^ A, 

SAG-DID, Pers. Dog-view. See Pai'si. 

SAGE, 

Kiog'kai, Chin. Salbci, Pers. 

Ta»3a», ,, Seys-elle, Tam. 

Salbia, Hind. 

A perennial, native of the south of Europe, 
of Central Asia and China, it grows in all the 
gardens, and is propagated by seeds, layers, 
and slips without any difficulty. It is used 
for seasoning. Sage of Bengal, the Murtoo, 
Beng., are the leaves and herb of Meriandra 
bengalensis.— Ben., p. 223 ; Smith. 

SAGE-LEAVED ALANGIUM, Eng. 
Alangium decapetulum, Lam, 

SAGEN, Ger. Saws. 

SAGERETIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Rhamnaceas, found 
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in S. and N. America, Java, China, and in 
India along the foot of the HiVnalaya. 

SAGERETIA BRANDRETHIANA, Aitch. 

Ganger, kanger, Jheltu^. | Mumani, Trans-Indai. 

Bhandi ; bajan, Kangra. [ Koher, Bavi, Sutlej. 

Maimana, Panj. | 

A large shrub first collected by Griffith. 
It grows ill Kaghan ; abounds in places, 
Trans-Indus, from 2,000 to 3,500 feet, and 
in the Salt Range, and occurs low in the 
Jhelam basin. The fruit is well-known in 
the bazaars of Peshawar and Affghanistan, 
it is small and black, and is very pleasant 
eating when fresli and in sufficient quantity, 
the flavour being not unlike that of the 
bilberry. In the Salt Rni;ge, achatni is made 
of the fruit.— Dr. J. L. Steicart. 

SAGERETIA H AMOS A, Brongn. 

Rhamnus trigynus, Don. | Zizyphus hamoaa, Wall. 
A trailing plant of Nepal, Voigt. 
SAGARETIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Brongn. 

Bercheraia oppositifolia, Wall. 

Ziiiyphua oppositifolia, Wall. 
llhamnus trigynus, Don. 

Girtban, Beas. I Kanak, Kaghan. 

Drange, Kavi. j Gidarnak, Kaghan. 

A plant of the Dehra Dhoou, and in the N. 
W. Himalaya at from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in 
the outer hills. Its fruit is eateu.— Drs» 
Voigt, C/eghohi and Stewart. 

SAGERETIA THEEZANS, Brongn., is 
employed as a substitute for tea, in China, 
where the poor make use of the leaves in, the 
same manner as those of the true tea, and for 
which it makes a good substitute from its 
astringency and fragrance. — Voigt, Eng, Oyc, 
SAGES, see Rishi. 

SAGETER, see Kelat. 

SAGEWYN, see Pitt Strait. 

SAGGA, see Inscriptious, 

SaGGAR, also Baddi Kander, Hind., of 
Salt Range, Ehretia aspera. 

SAGGINA, It. Sorghum vulgare. 
SAGHALEEN, of the Aino; Isoka of 
Aborigines ; Oku Yesso of the Japanese ; 
Sachalien of tlie Russians ; the Karapto of 
old writers, also Ula-hata, also Augo-hata ; 
or Island of the Black River, also Amur ; 
wSieboid and Keith eJohnston call it Tarakai, 
but the usual name is Saghaleen from Sugaiiu, 
one of the names of the river Amur. The 
I lips of the women are tattooed of a pale- 
black colour, they part their hair down the 
middle. They have metal ear-rings, and those 
on the coast wear silver-grey or spotted seal¬ 
skins, with long boots of the same materials. 
They have a leather waist-belt as a cestus 
veneris.— Arthur Adams, Travels of a Na¬ 
turalist in Japan and Manchuria, London, 
1870. 
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SAG-I-ABI, Hind., Fkrs. The otter 
of Bunnoo. 

SAGIG, the name given by the Bisaya, to 
a variety of the Manilla hemp.— Royle^ Fib, 
Plants, 

SAGI MATTA, Tel. Agave americana, 
Linn. 

SAGITTARIA SAGITTIFOLTA, the 
arrow-head, is one of thehandsomest of British 
aquatic plants, whether as regards the ele¬ 
gant spear leaved canes of glossiest ^reen, or 
the flower spikes rising in pyramidal form 
from the surface of the water. This plant is 
extensively cultivated among the Chinese, not 
for its beauty hut for the sake of its edible 
rhizome, which Axes itself in the solid earth 
below the mud and constitutes an arti(dc of 
food — Art. Jour.^ p. lOS, April 1857 ; Smith. 
SAGITTARIA SINENSIS. 

Ta’ze ku, Chin. 

This plant is mentioned by Tatarinov as 
growing in China, but is also applied to the 
Chinese tulip species of Amaryllis or tulip.— 
Smith, 

SAGIL, see Jakun. 

SAGI MATTA, Tkl. Agave americana. 

SAG-KARM, or Sag-Karamb, Hind. 
Brassica oleracea. 

SAG-LAHU, Hind., of Bunnoo, the otter. 
SAGO. 

Sagu, Malay, Maleal. 1 Kwang-lang-inion, Chin. 
SagQ-datia, Bkng. Sagu, Sagu-chawl, Hind. 

So-muh-mion, Chin. Show-ariai, Tam- 

Si'kuh'mi, ,, | ^o\v-bium, Tel. 

Sago, and starchy matter allied to it, is 
obtained from many palms. The starch is 
contained in the cellular tissue of the stem, 
and is separated by bruising and elutrintion. 
From the soft stem of Cycas circinalis, a kind 
of sago is produced botli in the East and 
West Indies. The finest i.s, however, pro¬ 
cured from the stems of Sagiis laevis Rumphy 
a native of Borneo and Sumatra ; and Arenga 
sdiQQlVimfersiy Labilfardiei'e ; the Sagus farini- 
fera Gartn. of the Eastern islands of the 
Indian Ocean, yields a sago. The starchy 
substance waslied out of the stems of these 
palms is sago meal, and when it is granulated 
it forms the sago of commerce. Tlie Arenga 
saccharifera also furnishes a large supply of 
sugar ; sago, sugar,’ and palm wine, are 
procured from the Caryota urens : in China, 
sago is obtained from Rhapis flabeliiformis, 
from which) also, sago is made for native use 
in Travancore, Mysore, and Wynaad, in the 
peninsula of India, The Cochin-China sago 
seems from Loureiro’s account to be obtained 
from the Arenga saccharifera and Cycas 
inermis. According to Thunberg it is from 
the Cycas revoluta that the Japanese manu¬ 
facture it. In the Moluccas, large quantities 
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are obtained from the Sagus Ifsvis, and Arenga 
saccharifera ; a purious kind of arrow-root 
has long been made at Mergui fi*ora the 
same plant as that vyhich yields the sago, 
but medical men have decided that it 
contains properties which render it unsuit¬ 
able for the sick, and chenoical analysis has 
developed that it contains only half the 
nutritious qualities of genuine avroW-root 
The Malays prefer that of Sagus l®vis, Jacky 
Blume states that it is obtained from S. 
genuina. The Arenga saccharifera when 
exhausted of its saccharine sap, yields sago of 
good quality. In India, sago is obtained from*^ 
the Phoenix farinifera and the Cycas circinalis. 
Bennet in his work ou “ Ceylon and its capa¬ 
bilities,’’(1843), states that sago is procured 
from the granulated pith of the talipot palm, 
Corypha uiibraculifera. 

Metroxylon filare, Mart.y a native of China, 
yields one of the inferior sago of commerce ; 
as also does tlie Corypha gabanga, Blumey of 
Java. 

The Sagus farinifera palm is grown in 
great perfection in some parts of Borneo, 
and its sago meal is exported in large 
quantities from the west coast to Singapoi*e, 
and also by the Bugis boats from the eastern 
and southern sides of the hland. In Borneo, 
the natives prefer rice, and the Milanowe, 
who live ou the rivers Egan, Hoya, 
Mocha and Bin tula, who are the principal 
cultivators of the sago tree, always. import 
cousidernble quantities of grain for their own 
consumption. The tree grows in marshy 
places, and rarely attains a greater height 
than thirty feet : as it freely produces offsets, 
the suj)ply is easily raised. Amongst the 
Dyak, who grow rice, sago is very rarely 
used as food except in times of scarcity. The 
sago palm of the Spice Islands is the most 
plentiful but least esteemed, that of Siak on 
the north coast of Sumatra being the best, and 
that of Borneo second in estimation. Sago 
meal furnishes the principal food of the 
Javanese being baked into cakes, its native 
country is between Borneo, on the one side, 
and New Guinea on the other ; Mindoro 
on the north, and Timor on the south ; and 
though it is naturalised in other islands of 
the Archipelago, is never found beyond its 
limits. The process of extraction differs among 
many of the islauds, as that of Mindoro from 
that of the Moluccas ; so also does the size 
of the cake ; those of Amboyna being fow 
inches broad, and six long ; while those 
of Ceram are mucli larger. The people of 
many of the islands live habitually on this 
nutritious substance. The mass of liiedulla 
extracted is immense ; 600 pounds is not 
unusually afforded by a single tree; the 
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refuse, after the bread is made, is ihroTra in 
heaps from which, a delicate edible mushroom 
springs up, and in the heaps, as well as in 
the decaying wood, are generated worms 
of a white colour, held in great esti¬ 
mation among the epicureans of the Molucca 
islauds. Certain wood-worms were in the 
same manner prized by the ancient Romans ; 
and the taste of the Amboynese has been 
shared by Europeans, after a struggle with 
prejudices, which are indeed, mere matters of 
custom. 

In most of the islands of the Archipelago 
the sago palms are private property and sell at 
about seven shillings a tree. Mr. Wallace 
tells us that in making sago meal, a tree is 
cut down close to the ground, the leaves 
and leaf stalks cleared away, and a broad 
strip of the bark taken off the upper side of 
the trunk. This exposes the pithy matter 
which is of a rusty colour uear the bottom of 
the tree, but higher up pure white, about as 
hard as a dry apple, bat with wooden fibres 
running through it about a quarter of an inch 
apart. This pith is cut or broken down into 
a coarse powder by means of a tool construct¬ 
ed for the purpose,—a club of hard and 
heavy wood, having a piece of sharp (juartz 
rock, firmly imbedded into its upper end. By 
successive blows of that, narrow strip.s of the 
pith are cut away till it falls down into the 
cylinder formed by the bark, leaving only a 
skin, not more than half an inch in thickness. 
These pith strips are then put into a washing 
trough, made of the large sheathing vases of 
the leaves, and the strainer is the fibrous 
covering from the leaf stalks of the young 
cocoauut. Water is poured on the mass of 
pith which is pressed against the strainer and 
kneaded until all the starch is dissolved, and 
passes through into a trough with a depression 
on its centre, into which it is deposited, the 
surplus water trickling away. When the 
trough is nearly full, the mass of starch, 
which has a slightly reddish tinge, is made up 
into cylinders, neatly wrapped in sago leaves, 
and in this state is sold as raw sago. When 
this is boiled with water, it forms a thick 
glutinous mass, with a rather astringent taste, 
and is eaten with salt, limes and chillies. When 
sago bread is to be made, raw sago is broken 
up, dried in the sun, powdered and finely 
sifted. A small clay oven with 6 or 8 slits, 

I of an inch wide and 6 or 8 inches square, 
ig heated over a clear fire of embers, the 
powder is finely siften, the openings are 
covered with a flat piece of sago bark, and in 
about five minutes the cakes are turned out 
sufficiently baked. They are pleasaut to cat. 
When not wanted for immediate use, they 
are dried for several days in the sun and 
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tied up in bundles of twenty. They will then 
keep for years, can be eaten in that state, or 
soaked in water and toasted or boiled. A 
tree twenty feet long and four or five feet 
circumference will produce nine hundred 
pounds and a pound weight will produce three 
cakes, and two of these cakes are sufficient for 
a man for a meal. Two men will finish a 
tree in five days, and two women will bake it 
all in five days more, so that for about 12 
shillings, one mau^s food for a year will be 
had. 

The mgo palm of Ceram^ has a midrib 
12 to 15 feet long, used in lieu of bamboo. 
The lower part is as thick as a man’s 
leg, entire houses are built of them, they 
form admirable roofing poles for thatch ; 
when split and well supported they do 
for flooring, and when selected of equal size 
and pegged together side by side to fill up 
the panels of framed wood-houses, they have 
a very neat appearance, and make better 
walls and partitions than boards, as they do 
not siirink, require no paint or varnish, and 
are not a quarter of the expense. When 
carefully split and shaved smooth, they are 
formed into iiglit boards, with pegs of the 
bark itself, and are the foundation of the leaf- 
covered boxes of Gojarn. Tlie leaflets of 
the sago palm, when folded and tied side by 
side on the smaller midribs form the “atap” 
or thatch, in universal use, while the pro¬ 
duct of the trunk is the stH})le food of some 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

In the MolnccaSy the pith of the sago 
palm is prepared for use and exportation. 
It constitutes the principal food of the natives 
of the Moluccas, especially during their sea 
voyages. It is cooked by simply dipping the 
cakes into warm water which softens them, 
and renders them easily masticated. It is 
also made into a sort of soup. 

The trunk of the Sagas farinifera, is 
five or six feet round, and it grows to 
height of about 20 feet. It can only be propa¬ 
gated by seed. It flourishes best in bogs and 
swampy marshes ; a good plantation being 
often a bog, knee deep. The pith producing 
the sago is seldom of use till the tree is 
fourteen or fifteen years old ; and the tree does 
not live longer than tliirty years. 

Mr. Crawfurd says there are four of the 
sago palms, the cultivated, the wild, one dis- 
tinguislied by long spines on the branches, and 
a fourth destitute of these spines, and called by 
the natives female sago. This and the culti¬ 
vated species afford the best farina ; the spiny 
variety, which has a slender trunk, and the 
wild tree, yield but an inferior quality of sago. 

The farinaceous matter afiTorded by each 
tree is very considerable, 500 lbs. being a 
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. frequdut quantity, while 300 lbs. may be 
taken as the common average produce of each 
tvee. Supposing the plant set at a distance 
often feet apart, an acre would contain 435 
trees, which, on coming to maturity in fifteen 
years, would yield at the before-mentioned 
rate 120,500 lbs. annually of farinaceous 
matter. The sago meal, in its raw state, will 
keep good about a month. The,Malays and 
natives of the Eastern Islands, with whom it 
forms the chief article of sustenance, partially 
bake it in earthenware moulds into small hard 
cakes,, which will keep for a considerable time. 

The Sagus farinifera palm is oiie of the 
smallest of its tribe, seldom reaching to more 
than 30 feet in height, and growing only 
in a region extending west to Celebes and 
Borneo, north to Mindanao, south to Timor, 
and east to Papua. Ceram is its chief seat, 
and thei’e large forests of it are found. The 
edible farina is the central pith, which variea 
considerably in different trees, and as to the 
time required for its attaining proper matu¬ 
rity. It is eaten by the natives in the form of 
pottage. A farina of an inferior kind is 
supplied by the Gorauti palm, another tree 
peculiar to the Eastern Archipelago growing 
in the valleys of hilly tracts. Perhaps several 
palm trees contribute to produce the ordinary 
sagos of commerce. 

The stem of Sagus farinifera, Gcertner^ 
before maturity and previous to the formation 
of the fruit, consists of a thin hard wall, about 
two inches thick, and of an enormous volume of 
tissue (commonly termed the medulla or pith), 
from which the farina or sago is obtained. 
As the fruit forms, the farinacous medulla 
disappears, and when the tree attains full 
maturity, the stem is no more than a hollow 
shell. 

Sago occurs in commerce in two states, 
pulverulent or granulated : 1, The meal or 

flour in tlie form of a fine amylaceous powder, 
whitish, with a huffy or reddish tint ; odour 
faint, but somewhat unpleasant and musty ; 
2, Granulated sago of two kinds, pearl and 
common brown. The former occurs in small 
hard grains, not exceeding in size that of a 
pin’s head, inodorous, and having little tastd. 
TheyTiave a brownish or pinkish yellow tint, 
and are somewhat translucent. Ky the aid of 
a solution of chloride of lime they can be 
bleached, and rendered perfectly white. The 
dealers, it is said, pay £7 per ton for bleach¬ 
ing it. Common brown sngo occurs in larger 
grains, about the size of pearl barley, which 
are brownish white. 

Sago in its granulated form is that usually 
exported. The best sago is the produce of 8iak, 
on the north coast of Sumatra. This is of a 
light brown colour, tlie grains large, and not | 


easily broken* The sago of Borneo is the next 
in value ; it is whiter, but more ftiable. The 
produce of the Moluccas, though greatest in 
quantity, is of the smallest estimation. The 
cost of granulated sago, from the hands of the 
grower or producer, was, according to Mr. 
Crawfurd, only a dollar a picul of 133*1 lbs. 
It fetches in the Loudon market—common 
pearl, 20^. to 26s, the cwt., sago flour, 20^. 
the cwt. The Chinese of Malacca and Singa¬ 
pore have invented a process by which they 
refine sago, so as to give it a fine pearly lustre, 
and it is from thence supplies of this article, 
are now principally derived. The exports 
from Singapore in 1847 exceeded 6-J million 
pounds. The imports into Great Britain in 
1847, 1848 and 1849 were respectively 1,930 
tons ; 2,758 tons, and 3,275 tons. A consider¬ 
able quantity of sago is, however, exported 
from Singapore in tlie state of flour. The 
whole quantity made and exported there 
exceeds, on the average, 2,500 tons annually. 
The estimated value for export is set down at 
14^. per picul of 1^ cwt. The quantity 
shipped from this entrepot is shown by the 
annexed returns, nearly all of which was 
grown and manufactured in the settlement. 

Piculs. Piculs. 

1840- 41, Pearl sago. 41,146 1843-44, Sago flour, 14,067 
„ Sago flour, 33,552 1844-45, Pearl sago, 18,472 

1841- 42, Pearl sago, 46,225 ,, Sago flour, 36,141 

,, Sago flour, 7,447 1845-46, Pearl sago, 19,333 

1842- 43, Pearl .sago, 25,306 „ Sago flour, 26,925 

,, Sago flour, 4,838 1846-47, Pearl sago, 40,765 

1843- 41, Pearl sago, 14,266. „ Sago flour, 9,025 

The imports of sago, into the United King¬ 
dom rose from 483 tons in 1826, to 4,494 tons 
in 1850 and the quantity retained for home 
consumption from 128 tons to 4,197 tpus, 
in the same period. 

Sago is now an extensive article of diet, 
contributing largely to the food of the nursery, 
the diets of the invalid and the delicacies of the 
tables of the rich ; wheat ; sago and rice are 
great food staples in the world, 

Calamasagus laciniosus, Griffiths^ is sup¬ 
posed also to yield sago, hut that known as 
“ Mergui sago” is manufactured from the 
Tucca pinnatifida. Sago of Mergui may be 
seen in every bazar in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, it is the produce of an indigenous 
plant almunding along the sea shores, the 
islands, and eppecially at Mergui—a species 
of tacca, the same plant, that is common in 
the South Sea Islands, whose tuber's there 
supply to the inhabitants the place of bread. 
Considerable quantities of sago are made at 
Mergui. A sago was also exhibited in the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, made from 
the Cycas circinalis. The pith of Caryota 
urens is much used as sago meal in Canara» 
when fresh, and deserves attention. Sago is 
obtained in Cochin from a palm called koota 
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paua, and sells there for 2 anuas a pound, and 
in Cochin, the date palm flour and seed i: 
called Eeuthalkurroo. The best sago is inad< 
at Coohki from October to June, as in its 
preparation bright sunshine is required to 
mature the operation. The 1st sort may be 
delivered on the sea coast at Rs. 4J per maund 
(25 ibs.), the 2nd sort Rs. 2^ per maund. 
Sago is made in Malabar from the pith of the 
Talipot palm, the Corypha umbraculifera 
In Java, the Arenga sacchorifera is the 
only source of sago, which is used in con¬ 
siderable quantity in the westei-n and poorer 
districts of the island and is offered for sale 
in all the markets. It is smaller in quantity 
than in the pith of the true sago-tree, 
more difficult to extract and inferior in qua 
lity ; possessing a certain peculiar flavour 
from which the farina of the true sago is free. 
Some trees will produce five or six female 
spadices, before yielding a single male one, 
such trees are considered unprofitable by the 
toddy collectors, but in this case it is said that 
they yield sago equal in quality, though not 
in quantity, to the Cycas circinalis, from 
which, both in the East and West Indies a 
kind of sago is procured. One tree yielded 
about 150 lbs. of good sago meal. The 
farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, 
of the Caryota urens or kittul palm is manu¬ 
factured into sago, equal to the best farina, 
being highly nutritious. It is said, indeed, 
to be equal to that of the true sago palm. A 
farina is prepared in Brazil from the inside of 
the trunk of the “ Carnauba/’ Copernica ceri- 
fera. The pithy portion of the trunk of the 
Gebang pulm, Corypha gebanga, B/ume, 
yields a sort of sago, as also that of the Sabal 
adausonii, the sago palm of New Ireland. 
The Encephalartos is called ‘‘ Cafldr Bread.” 
The seeds of Dion edule, in Mexico, yield 
starch, and in the Bahamas and other West 
Indian Islands, a sago is obtained from a 
species ofZaraia. 

China ,—Sago is brought tb China to some 
extent in native vessels and is said to be the 
produce of the Sagus farinifera which grows 
in Sumatra aud on the western side of Borneo. 

Archipelago ,—Crawfurd tells us that in 
the Eastern Archipelago, there are supposed 
to be five palms producing this article, of 
which the most frequently cultivated are the 
Sagus farinifera, rambaya, Malay : and the 
Sagus laevis, bamban, Malay. Sago trees 
are found in every part of the Malayan 
Archipelago and Philippines as far as 
Mindauo, wherever there is a genial soil 
for them, and this soil consists of a marsh 
or bog, composed of decayed land and vegeta¬ 
bles, near the sea but excluding tidal action. 
They are most abundant in the eastern parts 
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of the Malay Archipelago at the Moluccas 
and neighbouring islands, with New Guinea 
and Borneo, and, in the Philippines, Mindano. 
All these palms yield an immense quantity of 
farina, the wood beihg a mere shell contain¬ 
ing a mass' of medulla, and the sago from 
them is more or less the food of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Archipelago. Some sago trees 
propagate by lateral shoots, as well as by seeds, 
and only produce fruit once, after which they 
die. From the first of their properties, a sago 
plantation once formed is perpetual. When a 
plantation has once arrived at maturity thera 
will be a constant harvest. The trees are 
cultivated in small patches, and a man and 
his family can manage a plantation of about 
400 trees, in a space of 100 square fathoms. 
The trees are cut down immediately before 
bearing fruit, which is usual about the age of 
15 years. The sogo tree when cut down and 
the top severed from it, is a cylinder about 
20 inches in diametei* aud from 15 to 20 feet 
in height. Assuming this to be the average, 
the contents will be nearly 26 bushels, and 
allowing oue-half for woody fibre, there will 
remain 13 bushels of starch, which will give 
about 700 pounds for each tree, or 12^ bushels. 
It may give some idea of the enormous rate 
of this produce, if it be considered that three 
trees yield more nutritive matter than an acre 
of wheat and six trees yield more than an 
acre of potatoes. An acre of sago, if cut 
iown at one harvest, will yield 5220 bushels, 
or as much as 163 acres of wheat, so that 
according as we allow 7 or 15 years for the 
growth of a tree, an acre of sago is equal in 
annual produce to 23 or to 10 acres of wheat. 
Up till 1814 the Arcl)ipelago used to export 
small quantities of the granulated form of 
sago, of a dirty brown colour, but about the 
time when the trade with Europe was first 
thrown open, the Chinese of Malacca began 
to prepare a much superior article known in 
commerce under the name of pearl sago. Of 
this and sago flour, or the ungranulated starch, 
Singapore is at present the chief place of 
manufacture and principal mart, the Chinese 
being the sole manufacturers, and the raw 
material being brought from various neigh- 
ouriiig countries, but chiefly from the north¬ 
western coast of Borneo and the north-eastern 
3 f Sumatra, with its adjacent islands from 
Siak to ludragiri. In the years 1847-48, the 
quantity of sago exported from Singapore 
was about 80,000 ewt, worth on the spot 
about £45,000. 

In most parts of the Archipelago two 
inds of alluvial soil are found in greater 
>r less abundance, one consisting chiefly of 
jand often thrown up in long banks, and the 
'ther principally of decomposed vegetable 
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matter. The latter is often a consequence 
of the production of the former, which serves 
to keep out the waves of the sea, and allow 
a rank vegetation to flourish. In process 
of time, by the elevation of the surface and 
the extension of a similar formation seaward, 
the older marshes are no longer subject to 
tidal invasion, and become gradually filled 
up by the decay of fresh water plants. 
For these two descriptions of soil nature 
has provided two kinds of palm adapted in 
wonderful manner to the necessities of man. 
On the barren sand she has planted the 
cocoanut, and in the morass the sago tree. 

Along the immense alluvial tract of the 
Sumatra coast from Siak to the Lampongs, 
and in the large plains of the rivers of the 
peninsula such as those of Rio, Formosa and 
the Muar, are hundreds of miles of sago land 
unoccupied and unproductive, every acre of 
which is capable of yielding at the rate of 
about twenty thousand pounds of meal yearly. 

One or other of the kinds of the sago tree 
is found throughout the whole length of the 
Archipelago, from the islands off the west 
coast of Sumatra to New Guinea. It is 
probably capable of flourishing with complete 
vigour across nearly its entire breadth where- 
ever its natural soil occurs, and certainly 
within ten degrees north and south of the 
equator, a band which includes all the Archi¬ 
pelago save the Philippines. The only coun¬ 
tries however, where it is found growing in 
large forests are New Guinea, the Moluccas, 
Celebes, Mindanao, Borneo and Sumatra, 
being widely spread over the Moluccas, but 
confined to particular parts of the others. 

In the eastern parts of the Archipelago it 
forms in many places the chief portion of the 
inhabitants food. The sago palms do not 
appear to be indigenous in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Moluccas .—Amongst all the trees which 
we have yet mentioned, says Valeutyu in his 
account of the vegetation of the Moluccas, 
there is none more useful to theAmboynese than 
their sago tree. It shows itself at first, and for a 
long time afterwards, merely as a bush or shrub, 
consisting of different upright branches which 
are about 15 or 16 feet high, green, concave 
in the inner side, convex on the outer, and 
smooth. On the lower part of these, long 
small thorns are seen, which stand in order 
above each other like needles, the middle 
being always the longest. The leaves, which 
are very long and small, stand out on both 
sides of these branches, are longer, broader, 
and thinner than those of the cocoanut, and 
have on the sides soft, erect spines. In due 
time there rises from this bush a stem, which 
having reached twice the height of a man, 


gradually looses its thorns except those above, 
which also afterwards gradually fall off. The 
branches which become tolerably thick, have 
a broad base called gururu, about three feet 
long and a foot broad, being almost like a gut¬ 
ter which surrounds the stem and the next 
branch, and decreases to its top. The upper 
part of the branch is called gabba gabba and 
is about the thickness of the arm at its top and 
much thicker below. So long as the stem is 
immature, thorny branches at the bottom pro¬ 
tect it from the wild hogs who would otherwise 
fatten on the meal. It gives <io fruit until all its 
strength is expended and its death approaches, 
and when the branches are strewed with 
meal, at which time small fruits like round 
pigeon’s eggs show themselves in great num¬ 
ber at its top, like a crown. These are green, 
and when ripe sour, and they finally become 
yellow. This appears to be Sagus farinifera, 
Sumatra and Malacca, Dr. W. Jack, in his 
notice of the Sagus laevis, says it rises to the 
height of about twenty feet, and is generally 
surrounded by numerous smaller and younger 
plants which spring up around it after the 
manner of the plantain or Musa sapientum. 
The stem, which is about as thick as that 
of the cocoanut tree, is annulated by the 
vestiges of the fallen leaves, and the upper 
partis commonly invested with their wither¬ 
ed sheaths. The leaves resemble those of 
the cocoanut, grow more erect, and are 
much more persistent, so that the foliage has 
not the same tufty appearance, but has the 
more graceful ascending curve of that of 
the Sagus farinifera ; they are pinnate, un¬ 
armed ; the leaflets linear, acute, cariuate, and 
smooth. That tree is from fifteen to twenty 
years incoming to maturity, the fructification 
then appears, and it soon after decays and 
dies. The inflorescence is terminal ; several 
spadices rise from the summit of the stem, 
enveloped in sheaths at their joint ; and alfer- 
natcly branched. It is on these branches that 
the flowers and fruit are produced, and they 
are generally from five to eight inches in 
length. They are of a brown colour, and 
closely imbricated with broad scariose scales, 
within which is a quantity of dense ferugin- 
ous wool, in which the minute flowers are 
imbedded and completely concealed. Each 
scale supports two flowers which are herma¬ 
phrodite, and scarcely larger than a grain of 
turnip-seed. The perianth is six-leaved, of 
which three are inferior, the leaflets nearly 
equal. Stamina six, filaments very short; 
anthers long, two-celled. dvaria three, 
connected together in the middle, each mo- 
nesporuB. Style none, stigma small. Fruit 
single, nearly globular, somewhat depressed 
at the summit but with a short, acute, mucre 
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or point in the centre ; it is covered with 
Soules which are imbricated from the top to 
the bottom, and are shining of a greenish 
straw colour, of a rhomboidal shape, and with 
a longitudinal furrow down their middle. 
Below the scales the rind is of a spongy con- 
sistence ; and the fruit contains a single seed, 
of rather an irregular shape ; and having the 
umbilicus situated laterally a little above the 
base of the fruit. The progress of the fruit 
to maturity is very slow ; and is said to 
occupy about three years from the first ap¬ 
pearing of the spadices to the final ripening 
of the fruit. During the period of inflores¬ 
cence, the branches of the spadix are brown, 
and apparently quite bare. A/terwards a 
number of small green knobs appear above 
the brown scales, which grow enlarging till 
they at length acquire (he size of a small apple. 
But few fruit come to maturity on each 
branch. In habit and character this tree 
recedes considerably from the true Palmae. Its 
propagation by radical shoots, exactly in 
the same manner as the common cultivated, 
plantain, is peculiar, and is not observed in ; 
the true palms. The terminal inflorescence i 
and death of the tree after fructification is 
another peculiarity. It is allied to Calamus 
by its retroversely imbricated fruit. 

This species of the sago tree is abundant in 
many parts of {Sumatra and at Malacca, and 
is employed in the preparation of sago for 
food. Considerable quantities are made at the 
Peggy Islands, lying off the west coast of 
Sumatra, where in fact it forms the principal 
food of the inhabitants. The sago of Siak 
is remarkably fine, and is also, I believe, the 
produce of this species. At the Moluccas 
the spinous sort is considered superior to 
this. The Sumatra plantations contains three 
sago palms, one spinous both on. the trunk 
and leaves “ rumbia” (Sagus kouigii) ; one 
spinous ou the leaves only, “ sauka and i 
the other without spines “ bumban,’'which 
appears to be the female sago in the Moluccas 
and the sagus laevis of botanists. Valentyn 
says the meal of the female sago does not 
keep so long as that of the other species. 

Manufacture in Amhoyna, —The native 
mode of preparing sago, which comes entirely 
within their reach and understanding, was 
taught to the Amboynese by Ruraphius, Be¬ 
fore his time the Amboynese like the natives 
at this day at various places on Ceram and 
Buru, and also elsewhere as on the west coast 
of Sumatra, used the sago mixed witli the ela. 
The recollection of Rumphius amongst the 
Amboynese, was long continued, accompanied 
by a true recognition of the value of this most 
necessary mode of preparing an article of food 
which nature has so bountifully bestowed. 
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A good sago tree produces about 25 tumang 
of meal, which being sold at from 0*75 to 
0*80 k. gives the manufacturer a good prpfit. 
The natives of the Moluccas prepare the 
meal in different-ways, chiefly however, as 
a hard bread, which, if kept dry, may be 
preserved as long as ship’s biscuits, and is 
called sago “ leinping.” The meal after hav¬ 
ing been dried for two or three days is sifted 
until it becomes tolerably fine but remains 
somewhat adhesive. It is then formed into 
small flat cakes which, to the number of 7 or 
8, are placed in a mould of red earth and 
baked to the proper degree. 

The sago bornek or Boi tie the granular sago, 
is dried for a shorter period, then sifted, and 
shaken by two men in a piece of cloth until 
it granulates. It is then smeared with fresh 
cocoanut oil and heated in an iron pan (tatyu) 
until it attain a certain degree of hardness, 
after which it is placed in the sun to dry. 

A third mode of preparation is the sago 
tetu-pala. The meal is aired until it become 
red, when it is sifted, and stuffed into an 
entire fresh bamboo, which is placed in differ¬ 
ent rows above a fire until it bursts and the 
sago is roasted. Sago thus prepared may be 
preserved a long time if kept dry. 

The fourth mode is the “ sago buksoua.*' 
The meal is mixed with grated suntang kalapa, 
sagar, and a little pepper and salt, enveloped 
in young sago leaves, and boiled in water. 

To make the “ sago bagea or kwee bagea,” 
the meal, after being dried in the air to redness, 
is sifted, mixed with fresh kanari kernels and 
then baked in young sago leaves, “ Sago 
baruwa” are small sago cakes of different 
forms. The “ sago sinale” is the meal baked 
to a cake in a pot. The sago uha” is the 
meal enveloped in fresh sago leaves and baked 
on the fire. “ Sago kalapa,” like the leraping, 
is baked in moulds and mingled with much 
grated santang kalapa ; the outside is smeared 
with gula areug, and it is eaten warm. Sago 
kalapa is even preferred by Europeans to 
bread at breakfast, and ranked as a dainty. 
‘‘ Papeda,” “ sago bubur or pap” is prepared 
in the same way as arrowroot. 

Moluccas *—With the native of Moluccas, 
over and above extracting from it a wholesome 
and abundant article of food, no part of the sago 
tree is lost or suffered to remain unappropriat¬ 
ed. The branches, dried and cut to lengths of 
6 to 10 feet, and in the state called gaba gaba, 
soon gain a fine brown, shining colour; the 
hard shell preserves the spongy interior from 
destruction when it is not exposed to mn and 
humidity. The houses are partly and some¬ 
times wholly made of gaba gaba ; the best 
ere those of which the framework is of wood 
and the sides of gaba gaba. Tbe^ branches 
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hnviog a concave and n convex side are be first moistened, and passed through a sieve 
fastened to each other by small pins, and into a very shallow iron pot held over a fire, 
make as good a wall as planks. Instead of a which enables it to assume a globular form, 
wall round the yard they also U8« the gaba Thus, grained sago is half-baked, and will 
gaba, which is made to vest on a low frame keep long. The pulp or powder, of which 
work or foundation of stone, and is protected it is made, will also keep long, if preserved 
above, by a little atap copping. The gaba from the air, but, if exposed, it presently turns 
gaba placed on a wooden framework gener- sour. 

ally lasts from 10 to 15 years. The leaves The Papua oven, for this flour, is made of 
of the tree, while still green, are made into earthenware. It is generally nine inches 
atap, and serve to cover dwellings. When square, and about four deep : it is divided 
well laid on they last about 7 years. The bark into two equal parts by a partition parallel to 
of the tree furnishes a valuable fuel. The its sides. Each of those parts is subdivided 
stalk of the leaf gives the well known “ sapu into eight or nine, about an inch broad ; so 
lidi,” like that of the cocoanut and gomuti. the whole contains two rows of cells, about 
The hard rind or bark of the thicker or eight or nine in a row. When the cell is 
lower side of the branch-stem is made into a broad, the sago cake is not likely to be well 
kind of bucket called guruiu, in which the baked ; the best sized cell is such as would 
saguwero liquor is collected. From the contain an ordinary octavo volume upon its 
extremity of the branch, while it is yet very edge. When they are of such a size, the 
young and green, they prepare a kind of kadas cakes will be properly baked, in the following 
which is used for the sails of native vessels manner. The oven is supposed to have at its 
and of orembaai, and also for making the bottom a round handle, by which the baker 
thick and middling sails called ayia ayia. The turns the cells downward upon the fire. When 
root of the tree which has been cut down suflSciently heated, it is turned with the mouths 
produces new shoots, and is therefore not of the cells up, and then rests upon the handle 
dug out. The Moluccas produce five kinds of (which is now become the bottom) as on a 
sago trees, viz., sagu-ihur, with all its leaves stand. When the oven is heating, the baker is 
depending and full of thorus ; sagu-tuni with supposed to have prepared his flour, by break- 
horizontal leaves and less thorny ; sagu-raolat, ing the lumps small, moistening it with water, 
entirely divested of thorns; sagu-makanaru, if too dry, and passing it once or twice through 
with leaves somewhat bent down, and sagu- a sieve, at the same time rejecting any parts 
rottan, like the last, but with a stem much that look black or smell sour. This done, ho 
higher than the other kinds. Forrest and his fills the cells with the flour, lays a bit of clean 
crew, during the voyage in the Tartar Galley leaf over, and with his finger presses the flour 
lived much on sago, and his experiences as an down into the cell, then covers all up with 
actual sago-eater in the Moluccas, enable him leaves and puts a stone or piece of wood at 
to speak with knowledge and discretion. The top, to keep in the heat. In about ten or 
following remarks by him will therefore com- twelve minutes, this will be sufficiently baked, 
pletethe notices of sago in the Moluccas. One according to their thickness ; and bread thus 
tree will produce from two to four hundred baked, will keep, several years ; kept for 
weight of flour. I have often found large twelve months, vermin did not affiect it. It 
pieces of the sago tree on the sea shore, may not be amiss to mix a little salt with the 
drifts from other countries. The sago thus flour. 

steeped in the salt water, had always a sour Sago bread, fresh from the oven, eats just 
disagreeable smell ; and in this state, I dare like hot rolls. Forrest grew very fond of it 
BAjr, the wild hogs would not taste it. The as did both his officers. If the baker hit his 
leaf of the sago tree makes the best covering time the cakes will be nicely browned on each 
for houses, of all the palm kind. Those side. It the heat be too great, the corners of 
tt*ees of the palm kind, have all a heart like the cakes will melt into a jelly, which, when 
what is called the cabbage tree ; even the kept, becomes hard and horny ; and, if eat 
head of the common ratan has a small cabbage, fresh proves insipid. When properly baked, 
of which I have eat. The sago tree thatch it is in a kind of middle state, between raw 

will last seven years. Coverings of the nipa and jellied. A sago cake, when hard, requires 

leaf or common atap, from the nipa fruticans, to be soaked in water, before it be eaten, it 
such as they use on the south-west coast of then softens and swells into a curd, like biscuit 
Sumatra, will not last half the time. When soaked ; but if eat without soaking (unless 
sago trees are cut down, fresh ones sprout up fresh from the oven) it feels disagreeable, like 
from the roots. In Eui*ope, sago is seldom or sand in the mouth. Agriculture is neglect- 
oever seen but in a ;granulated state. To ed in a country, where the labour of five men, 

bring it into this state from the flour, it must in felling sago trees, beating the flour, snd 
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iiiatantly baking the bread will maintain a commencesf generally at about the age of 6 or 
hundred ; my crew says Forrest, would have ; 7 years ; after this period, it gradually loses 
preferred rice; and when my small stock of ts moisture, and is no longer fit for sago when 
rice, which 1 carried from Balambangan, was the tree conies into bearing. Sago is culti- 
near expended, 1 have heard them grumble, vated iu large patches, divided into lots the 
and say manti makau roti Papua, “ we must property of individuals, and as much as one 
soon eat Papua bread.” But as I took all man, his wife and family choose to look 
opportunities of baking it fresh, being almost after : which is not so much as they could, if 
continually in port, they were very well con- they would, attend. One man as above can 
tented. The sago bread intended for imme- manage 100 fathoms square, upon this he 
diate use, need not he kept so long in the plants 400 seeds, and subsists himself for the 
oven as what is intended for se|^ use, iu which first 6 or 7 years on his means, not nnfre- 
it may be said to resemble biscuit. 1 have, quently leaving the trees to take c^re of 
he says, often reflected how well Dampier, themselves. Marsdeii says, that sago is but 
Furnel, Roggewein, and many other circum- little used by the Sumatrans, and Crawfurd 
navigators might have fared, when passing presumes that in this, or the western part of 
this way in distress for provisions, had they the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic, 
known where to And the groves of sago trees, It does not seem to exist in the native wild 
with which most islands here iu low latitudes state to the westward of Borneo. The best 
abound ; Morty, near Gilolo especially. Fresh sago produced in the western islands of the 
bread made of sago flour, aud the kiraa (a large Archipelago, is from the Islands of Appong 
shell fisli like a cockle) would have been no and Panjang, which form the east bank of 
bad support among the Moluccas. Thekima Brewer’s Straits or properly Salat Panjang, 
is found in abundance, of all sizes, at low and next in quality, is that from the rivers 
water, during spring tides, on the reefs of Mandha, Kalaraan, Goung Egal, Plandok, 
coral rocks. hVom experience, I equal says he, aud Anak Sirka, lying between the Kampar 
the fresh baked sago bread to wheat bread ; and Indragiri rivers, on Sumatra, or Pulo 
and the kima stewed, is as good as most fish, Percha, as it is called by the Malays. Of 
nor does one tire of it ; but it must be stewed least value is the produce of the islands of 
sometime, or it will not bo tender. Its roe Buru, Ungab, and Kundor, in the straits of 
will sometimes weigh six pounds ; the fish Dry on or Salat Duri. The sago pain) is found 
altogether, when cleared of the shell, weighing in several other places in small quantities, but 
twenty or thirty pounds. is seldom cut down by the lazy possessors 

The Sago of Sumatra. —The Singapore of it, to whom it probably descended through 
Chronicle mentions that low marshy situa- a long line of equally sluggish ancestors, 
tions shut out, but at no great distance from from some Inchi of Zaman daulu, who had 
the sea, and well watered by fresh water seem better notions when he planted it : each tree 
most productive. The soil in such situations throws out from 10 to 20 suckers, which 
to the depth of several feet is generally a increase so rapidly that the owner is obliged 
flaccid mould, composed chiefly of decayed to thin them constantly. A good tree yields 
vegetable matter aud extremely pervious to from 40 to 50 tampiu, and the worst ever 
water ; below the above depth a stratum of cut down about 25 ; this is on Appong. The 
marine formation generally exists. According tampin of Appong is to that of Mandha as 4 
to Sir Stamford Raflles, iu Java this tree is is to 5. It is a rough measure made of the 
found only in a few low marshy situations leaves of the sago tree of a conical form, 20 to 
all of them being deep bogs, next to impas- 30 inches long with a base of about 8 inches 
sable to one unaccustomed to such walking, diameter, both ends of this are stuflfed with 
and the preparation of sago from the nature the refuse pith to prevent the escape of the 
of the soil in the places we have mentioned is farina, and the tampin of Appong holds on an 
very similiar, cutting down and burning the average 19 pounds avoirdupois—thus 7 tam- 
jungle is all the preparation required previous pin very nearly equal a picul of 133^ lbs. 
to planting the palm, at about 5 fathoms avoirdupois. The sago of each place, differs 
apart, which is best done from the seed, a but a little in quality, 100 tampin of Appong 
small black nut, about the size of a pullet’s may always be purchased on the spot, cheap 
egg. Plantations have been tried from the or dear at other places it matters not, for 
suckers, but the injury sustained by their 6-1-4 real or Sp. Drs. 5-12, as a Sp. Dr. or a 
roots in the separation from the parent stem real is the same thing with them and both go 
has invariably retarded their gi’owth above a alike for 244 doit or 82 cents of a Sp. Dr. 
year. From seven to ten years is the time it of Singapore. If the person in quest of sago 
takes for the tree to bear fruit, when planted take doits, they must be of the small kind, 
from the seed in the first instance ; the pith but thick. At Mandha, on the same principle 
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the same number of tampins may be had woods, who speak a jargon of Malay, are not 
for Sp. f)r 9 . 9‘61. Now the Appong mea- mahomedaus, and eat the nogs, de«r, &c., with 
sure yields 14 piculs, 29 catties ; aud the which their island abounds. The maritime 
Mandha 17 piculs 86 catties ; being a differ- Malays who visit thorn for sago, are bbliged 
ence against Appong of Sp. Drs. 2-61, and all lo be elweys upon their guard, and not un- 
becaure they say it has been the adat or / frequently wait two months for a cargo of a 
custom to sell it so. few hundred tampin ; if they take money to 

One person is sufficient to clear the under- purchase they get it much quicker, but re- 
wood away as it grows up in every lot of quire additional caution in making advanceSs 
100 fathoms square. The whole family are Most of these people are dependants of Siak 
' however fully occupied when they cut down aud Carapar, the chiefs of the former place 
the trees for manufacture which is always practising a system of extortion aud rapine 
done on the spot where the tree is felled. They enough to induce any other class of people less 
prepare tlie number of tampin or measures accustomed to it to desert the place : some 
required for the reception of the sago in the manage to make their escape. The cultivators 
first instance, and put them out to dry ; they in the other places are Malays and much 
then fell the tree, and split it in halves by superior, though their exports are severally 
means of wedges, build a temporary house less, and trafiiciiig with them is not so danger- 
over it and dig out the pith with hoes made ous or uncertain. Appong has 350 souls em- 
from the rind of the tree. They then carry ployed and could produce 3,000 piculs. This 
the pith up into the house ; the floor of which would afford under all the disadvantages at 
is latticed so close as just to allow the finer which they sell it Sp. Dollars 1,024 per annum, 
parts of the medulla to pass through on being a sum quite adequate to the demands for 
wetted with water and trodden by the feet, foreign luxuries of people who do not eat rice. 
Into this house the produce of two or three aud live upon the produce of their woods, 
trees is brought at a time, and all the finer SiaA ,—The people of Siak were the chief 

parts are carried down by the water into the importers of sago into Malacca, whence erro- 
truuks of the trees, though 3 or 4 feet in neously it got the name of Siak sago, describ- 
diameter, which are cleanly hollowed out and ed as the best by Crawfurd : Siak itself ex¬ 
left below to receive it. In order that no ports no sago. 

wastage may take place, they lead a mat, made Malays all agree that the cultivation of sago 
also of the leaves of the palm, from the floor of is the most profitable of agricultural pursuits, 
the work-shop down into the shells of the trees, not yielding even to the cultivation of rice by 
and this carries the water without spilling any. Sawas, for once in bearing the trees are, ad 
They trample it until the water passes through infinitum, equally profitable and require little 
clear of the farina, and then throw away the or no labour. It has been calculated that 
refuse, merely keeping suflicient to stutf the the profits of an English acre when the trees 
ends of the tampin. By the next day, the were once fit to cut would amount on a low 
medulla has settled in the trunks of the trees, estimate to 50 pounds sterling per annum 
leaving the water at the top ; this is drawn after paying all expenses. The maritime 
off and the sago flour thrown in its wet state Malays, who are almost the sole importers of 
into the tampin already prepared, and left to sago, are enabled generally to realize from 80 
strain itself: some refuse pith is then put on to 120 per cent, on their cargoes : they are 
the end, before leftopen, of the base of the cone, seldom ten days at sea, and notwithstanding 
and the work is done. The shell of the tree the occasional detentions and annoyances they 
is cut up for firewood or in slips aud thrown experience in carrying on this traffic, must, 
into the marsh, to facilitate its carriage down with few exceptions, be well recompensed, 
to the boats waiting for it. This is always Allowing an absence of two months, in a 
the sellers duty. Sago once made is obliged boat of two coyan, and five men, bringing 
to be kept wet or it would spoil in a back four hundred tampin, they have a clear 
days ; again, kept constantly wet the tampin gain on their return cargo of 17 to 26 dollars 
leaves soon rot ; cultivators cannot therefore according to the state of the market, giving 
keep a stock ready, but at great risk. They each person a profit as wages, when sago is 
have a method of frying the meal over the in demand, of two and a half Spanish Dollars 
hre called there sago randang, which sells for per month, and putting aside 50 cents for 
areal or B2 cents of a Sp. Dollar, for 16 of wear and tear of the boat, a sum quite adequate 
their gantong are equal to 20 of Singapore or for this purpose—independent of the prefer- 
one picul. This, however, will not keep Jong ; ence which people bred up to a sea-faring 
as d^p throws it all into a glutinous mass j life generally give to it over all other modes 
and in a short time spoils it. At Appong the I of more profitable subsistence, and setting 
sago is made by Orang Utan or people of the * aside the chance.of a gain which they have on 
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th^ir cargoes imported into the sago districts, employed, about 32 inches deep, 40 inches in 
The rude inhabitants of Appong, by calcula- diameter at the top and 6 inches more at the 
tion of their wages of labour and profits of bottcun ; they ai'e bound by three hoops, each 
stock, on a reduced scale compared with their formed of about six thick rattans twisted 
more civilized and wealthier neighbours, the together. A piece of thin coarse cloth is 
Malays of Mandba aad other places, have fastened by Its four corners over each tub 
contented themselves with an average rate when used, and hangs loosely into it. The 
about 30 per cent, less, evidently arising from moist sago being poured into this strainer, and 
their poverty and barbarous condilion, there broken and bruised by the hand, is 

Pearl Sago. —The greater number of the agitated until all its hne particles pass through 
Singapore manufactories are placed on the the cloth and descend to the bottom of the 
flat ground between the basis o|j^earls and Oo tub, while the fragments of leaf, fibre and 
Long’s hills and the winding and branching other impurities which remain in the cloth, 
creeks and canals of the Singapore river, a are shaken into a round mass, which is taken 
situation admirably adapted for them, for the up in a bowl and thrown aside. The rapidity 
creeks bring the sago boats up to them in and deftness with which this and all the other 
front and the hill supplies them from behind manipulations are performed are very striking, 
with an abundance of pure water. To pro- The sago is next stirred about with an oar for 
cure a constant supply, wells arc dug on the about an hour, after which it is left to stand 
lower slope of the hill, and the water is led for about 12 hours, when the water is ladled 
into the manufactories by a succession of out, and the sago, which fills about half the 
wooden troughs having their bottoms lined tub, is removed to undergo the last purifying 
with clay and which are supported by cl’oss process which precedes the granulation. This 
sticks fastened at the place of contact by is performed in a mode at once simple and 
rattan. The essential features of every ngenious, the same principle being availed of 
manufactory are, the lauding place where the which serves the gold and tin miners of the 
sago is taken from the boats to a rude shed, Archipelago to clean the ore ; the more 
where it is removed from the sago leaves in precious matter happening, in all three cases, 
which it is enveloped, a second shed where it to be heavier than that with which it is 
is purified, and the large house where it is mixed ; and being thus readily separable by 
formed into pearl sago. Besides the tables, the action of running water, 
furnaces, and bins required for the sago, the Two tubs are placed at a distance of ten or 
latter contains the beds, stools and dining twelve feet from each other, and connected by 
tables of the workmen, and occasionally heaps two troughs raised by a framework above 
of boxes. Hitherto it has been an a tap shed them. These troughs are about 10 inches 
roughly put together and often only partially deep, 14 inches broad at the top and 11 at the 
closed at the sides. But some of the more bottom, one end being closed, and the other 
wealthy manufactures are now raising sub- open, but having grooves in its sides and 
stantial edifices of brick and tile, and it is to be bottom, like those of a sluice, into which a 
hoped will also introduce into their establish- series of horizontal pieces of wood or sticks 
ments a little attention to cleanliness and fit, each being about |ths of an inch in thick- 
comfort. At present the mass of decompos- ness. The end of a piece of cloth of the 
ing vegetable matter which surrounds the breadth of the trough being placed over the 
sheds produces a sour disagreeable smell, grooves at the bottom, the shortest of the 
The sago leaves and refuse accumulating in sticks is pressed down upon it, and the cloth, 
some places for the last 30 years, have there thus fastened, is made to hang down over the 
formed extensive beds, spongy at the top and edges of the trough into the tub below it. The 
solid below six or seven feet in thickness. tub at the other end now receives the sago to 
The tampins having been placed in heaps about two-tliirds of its depth, when it is filled 
in tire shed, the first step is to open them, up nearly to the top with water. A man now 
cast the contents on a plunk frame about 12 stirs up a portion of the sago with an oar till 
feet square, surrounded by a rim rising about the water obtains a milky appearance, when 
2 inches from the surface. The sago, massed he proceeds to pour it into the troughs. To 
together by having remained compressed in prevent its falling abruptly, an inclined piece 
the tamp’m, is here broken up by the common of wood, eight inches broad, is fixed acromi 
chankal, a kind of hoe. the trough, so as to leave only a narrow slit 

The raw sago having been thus made ready between it and the end of the trough. The 
for the manufactory, the first process to which water is poured on this, descends into the 
it is subjected is that of a thorough washing, trough, and slowly flowing to the other end 
without which it would remain impure and deposits a por tion of the sago in its progress, 
coloured. For this purpose strong tubs are The suspended cloth, becoming .saturated, 
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serves at once to maintain and equalize the 
overflow of the water into the tub below it. 
When the water is poured in, the first waves 
advance rapidly and carry away much of the 
sago, but those thatsucceed deposit the greater 
part of their more solid contents, transporting 
into the tub only the lighter fibrous particles 
which it is the object of this operation to 
separate from the farina, and by the time the 
man has performed a similar service at the 
other trough, and is ready to pour a fresh 
supply into the first, the water flowing down 
the cloth has lost its whiteness. This process 
is continued until the deposit rises nearly to 
the level of the stick, when the sago next to 
it, which generally contains some impure 
sediment, is taken up with the fingers and 
thrown into the tub. The second stick is now 
fixed above the first, a fold of the cloth being 
interposed between them to prevent any 
liquid sago escaping through the seam, and 
the operation goes on as before. When the 
milk in the upper tub begins to grow shallow, 
it is again filled up with water and more sago 
stirred up and mixed with it. During the 
interval and at other more prolonged inter¬ 
ruptions the water in the troughs has some¬ 
times time to deposit all its contents, the last 
being a fiue fibrous matter which, if not 
removed, would leave a thin yellow layer. 
The surface is washed with the hand until 
this layer is efiaced and held in suspension. 
When the troughs have been gradually filled 
up in the manner described, by succession of 
deposits, aud the wall built up to the top by 
the last stick, the sago is left, to consolidate 
for 12 or 14 hours. The farina which passes 
out of the troughs in the current is afterwards 
thrown into one of the tubs whose contents 
are to be washed and deposited in their turn, 
and some of it may even be destined to pass 
through the process many times before it 
sinks in the trough. In order to give it the 
degree of dryness required, it is removed 
from the troughs aud exposed for one day to 
the sun in lumps about a cubic foot in size, 
which are placed ou tables standing in the 
open air. Large kajang, which are mats 
made of the leaf of the mang-kwang, are 
kept in readiness to cover it when a shower 
of rain falls. It is next carried to the 
large shed where it is tlirown in a heap 
on a long table and broken down into a pul¬ 
verulent state. It then passes through an 
oblong sieve, 30 inches by 20 inches, of which 
the bottom is formed of parallel fibres from 
the stem of the cocoanut leaf, kept in their 
positions by strings which cross them at 
distances of about 2 inches. The lumps 
which do not pass through the long interstices 
between the fibres are thrown back into the 
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heap. The granulation or pearling novr takes 
place. The sifted sago is placed in a cloth 
of which the ends are tied to a long stick and 
which is kept expanded in a bag shape by a 
short cross stick. A horizontal vibratory 
motion is given to this, the whole mass being 
kept in constant agitation, and every part 
successively driven along the sides of the 
bag. Some experience is required in dry¬ 
ing the sago to the proper degree prepara¬ 
tory to granulation. If under-dried or over- 
dried it will|pot granulate. This lasts for 
about a minute, when the new granular sago 
is again passed through a sieve similar to the 
preceding one, but the smaller grains which 
pass through are those which are now reject¬ 
ed. Those that remain are transferred to a 
circular sieve, of which the bottom is formed 
of fine stripes of bamboo crossing each other. 
The grains that pass through the square holes 
thus produced form the pearl sago of com¬ 
merce in the unroasted state. Those that 
are larger than the holes are thrown back 
into the heap to run through the same course 
again. To assist the men, the oblong sieves 
aud granulating bag are sometimes suspended 
by rattans from the rafters of the shed. 

The roasting takes place in a row of iron 
pans, each about 2^ feet in diameter, which 
are bmlt into a platform of masonry about 
15 feet long and 4 feet in breadth, covered 
with fiat tiles. The pans rest in an inclined 
position partly against the back of the platform 
which rises about a foot above its level, and 
partly on a small prop of brickwork on the 
right side, an offshoot from the wall. Into 
the top of this prop a plate is sunk in which 
a cloth saturated with wood oil or Miniak- 
krueng, is kept. Behind each pan is an open 
furnace moutli, and a man constantly at¬ 
tends to the fires, keeping them supplied 
with a few billets of bakau wood, and re¬ 
gulating them with a long two-pronged 
iron fork so as to maintain a moderate 
heat. The pan being gently rubbed with the 
cloth a man who sits in front of it on a low 
stool placed on the platform pours into it a 
quantity of granular sago. This he slowly 
stirs for a short time with a wooden imple¬ 
ment called “weah” having a sharp curved 
edge. More sago is poured in until it 
amounts to about two chupa, wheu as it 
hardens he uses the weah more freely. 
After about three miuutes’roasting, it is re¬ 
moved to a table and passed through a round 
sieve similar to that before described. The 
grains that adhere to each other are thrown 
aside, and those that pass through form a 
smoking heap which is allowed to lie undis¬ 
turbed for about 12 hours. The grains are 
about the same size as they were before roaat- 
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ing, and some retain wholly or partially their 
white and mealy appearance, but the greater 
part have become translucent and glutinous, 
and all have acquired a certain degree of 
toughness, although still soft. This change 
appears to be brought about in this way. 
The water contained in the granules being 
heated first converts the mealy starch into a 
jelly and then escapes by evaporation, leaving 
the jelly tough. The second tumifaction drives 
out the remainder of the water. The final 
process is another roasting,wliith renders them 
hard and tough, and greatly reduces their size. 
The pearl sago thus prepared and fit for ex¬ 
portation, is put away in large open bins ready 
to be transferred to boxes or bags when sold. 

This method of making pearl sago appears 
to have undergone no improvement or chimge 
whatever since it was introduced into Singa¬ 
pore in 1819. It was taught to the first 
Chinese who tried it here, by a woman who 
came from Bukit Batu, a place on the coast of 
Siak facing the large island of Bcncolin, and 
famous for its great fishery of the trubu, the 
roe of whicli is so extensively used. lu Malac¬ 
ca, however, manufactories had existed for 
many years before the establishment of Singa¬ 
pore. It is certain however that Malacca 
derived the art from Bukit Batu, where it 
originated abou4tlie beginning of tlie 10th cen¬ 
tury. It was long kept secret, but in Singapore 
it appears almost from the first to liave been 
conducted without any attempt at concealment. 

From 20 to 30 men are employed in the 
larger manufactories, but if their labours 
were confined to the making of pearl sago, 
16 men won hi suffice for a manufactory such 
as described above, and they would pro¬ 
duce J^bout 4o0 piculs per month., Their 
wages are, for the roasters ami the man at 
the troughs 4 dollars, and for the other men 
2^ to 3 dollars a month, and they receive 
their food besides. The original outlay is 
probably from 300 to 400 dollars. The profit 
of course varies greatly ; and the business 
cannot be so certainly Imu’utive as has been 
sometimes supposed, since tliere have been in¬ 
stances of failures. There were, about the year 
1840, fifteen Chinese manufactories in Singa-^ 
pore, and two bad recently been commcMiced 
by Europeans, whose' power to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with Chinese, was doul)tcd, unless 
they can introduce a more perfect wasiiing 
and granulating process, that a<lapte<l at pre¬ 
sent requiring so much labour, and being 
attended with so much waste, that unless the 
full work be got from the Chinese employed, 
there will be little room for profit. The 
Chinese method of preventing all loss of 
labour which they carry into most of their 
undertakings is brought into the sago concerns 
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also. One of the principal shareholders lives in^ 
the manufactory, and the best workmen have 
small shares in the profits besides their wages. 

The Trade in 8ago ,—A large portion of 
the sago imported into Singapore is the pro¬ 
duce of the marshes of Siak and Indragiri, 
the low island of Rantan containing the 
most extensive plantations. It is purchased 
in Siak from tlie Malays and Orang Sakai 
by Malays, chiefly of Siak and Singapore, 
who resort tliere in small boats for the 
purpose. In their hands its cost is enor¬ 
mously enhanced, tlie Sakai selling it to 
them at about 10 cents per picul, and they 
selling it to the Singapore manufacturers 
at from 70 cents to one dollar per j)icul. The 
plantations belong to Malays who employ the 
Sakai as serfs in planting them and prepar¬ 
ing the sago, allowing them one-half of the 
produce. On this and wild animals they 
subsist, and tlie sago which they do not re¬ 
quire they dispose of to. Malays in barter 
for cloth, tobacco, &c. The Malays admit 
that by this mode of dealing the sago does 
not cost them much more than 10 cents per 
picul. This entirely agrees with the system.^ 
adopted in their dealings with the Binuai 
of Johpre —(Jonr. Ind. Arch., Vol. i.) The* 
Malays at the Siak islands, and at the sago 
plantations between Kampar and Indragiri 
where they have no serfs, sell tlie sago on the 
spot at about 20 cents per picul, The price 
obtained by the latter foi* [learl sago was at 
first 6 dollais per picul. The Singapore 
manufacUirers having succeeded in improving 
its quality by a more careful manufacture, 
and the <lemnnd increasing for export to 
Europe, the price rose in 1824 to 7 dollars. 
This caused the establishracut of several new 
manufactories towards the end of that year 
which at oiK'e biought it down to 5^ to 6^ 
dollars. In 1825 the tfuppiy exceeded the 
demand and two of tin; princifial manufactories, 
one of which had employed 55 men, were aban¬ 
doned, and the price fell to 4 to,5 dollars. In 
1826 it descencled to 3-^ dollars to 4 dollars, 
and by 1831 it was 2| to 2^ dollars. In 1838 
it was so low as dollar to 1After this 
it rose again. In 1845 it was about 3 dollars. 

It is now about 2 dollars 65 cents., and lias for 
several years i*emained between 2 and 3 dollars. 
The importations din ing the earlier yeans of 


the sef.tlonient wt*re as follows :— 


1819— 22 boats, qnan- 
tiry not ascertained. 

1820— 5,684 piculs. 
1821 — 10,694. 

1822- -11,445. I 

1823— no imports. 


1824—11,669. 
1H25- 25,612. 
1826—21,666. 
18i6.27—17,768. 
1827-28—16,205. 
1828.29—15,818. 


The following tables, furnished by the 
IToncnablo the Resi<]ent Conncillor, will show 
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the state of the trade for the last live years 
as far as the records of the Office of Registry 
of exports and imports can bo relied on, 
having been carefully prepared by Deputy 
Registrar; Mr. Holloway. The average of 
the exports for that period is about 16,000 
piculs of sago flour and 24,000 piculs of 
pearl ^go, or a total annual export of 40,000 
piculs, of the value on the spot, at present 
prices, of 100,000 dollars :— 

Imports during the year 1847-48. 


HAW SAGO, 

Fieulg. 

Bundles. 

From Borneo. 

3.3.662} 

279,954 

Cochiu-€hlna. 

30 


Sumatra. 


266,160 

Java, R. B. L. and Sombawa.. 


300 

Malacca and Finang. 


2,250 

Olebes.. 

880 


Other Ittlunds and placefl.. 

640 

1.51,553 


35,102} 

700,217 

fEARL SAGO. 



From other Islandij and plucen. 

1,673 


Exports dtiriiig the year 

1847-48. 

\ 1 

Sago 

Sago 


Pearl. 

Flour. 


Piculs. 

Pieula. 

To Calcutta. 

1,696 


Malacca and Finanj;..... 

i,2r)6 

13 

New South Wales. 

7r.8-24 

1,263 

United Kingdom. 

14,570-71 

37.677-46 

Malabar Coast. 

1,934 



240 


Borneo. 

12 


Java, R. B. L, and Sonibawa. 

40 


Maulinait). 

31 


Other Islands and places. 

4 

5 

France. 

105-1M 


North America. 

740 


Ceylon. 

132 

22 50 

Coromandel Coast. 

i,r,07i 


Cape of Good Hope. 

127 


Bremen including llamburgli. 

,3,H05 47 

19.5 

Manilla. 

.'592 84 


Cochin-China. 

ir> 

io 

Mauritius. 

30 


Denmark. 

1,212 

2C8 

Malayan Fenin.'^ula. 

11 



28,721-94 

38.103'54 


Imports (luring the years 1842-3—1S4G-7. 



1842-43 1843 41 

\H4i 

1H16-46 

1846 47 

RAW SAOO 

a> 

1 

r. 
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at 



-c 
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a 
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0 

0 

3 

3 


3 


a 





:Q 

From Neigh-1 







bouring > 

1 al *1 nrlA 1 

16,430 

24,4.50 

4.5,122 

114,728 


125,500 

J 

P>ornco. 

134,500 

119,380 

339,000 

180,100 


113,980 

Sumatra .., 

201,910 

170.910 

233,200 

195,079 


288,192 

Khio. 


700 

350 


1,300 

3,030 

E. 0 Benin 




1 



sulu. 



1,1 f.O 

r.,300 


100 

('elebes. 






100 

Malaeoa_ 



•• 



3,500 


352,«40 

321,440 

016,722 

495,.507 

1,300 

[ 536,352 
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PEARL SAGO. 

1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-46 

1846-46 

1846-47 

Pieulfl. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Picvl8. 

From Pinsng*. 

Malacca. 

Neighbouring 
Islands.... 

Borneo. 

Rhlo. 

100 

60 

710 

656 

980 

640 

1«567 

400 

126 

l,237i 

1,100 

280 

1,415 

1.620 

1.967 

126 

3.617i 


Exports for 1842-43—1846-47 



1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-4S 

11845-46 

1846-47 









Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs 

Piculs. 

Pioula. 

To Piuang. 

20 



10 


Great Britain 

3,813 

13,697 

3,401 

23,765 


8,985*08 

Mauritius.... 

13 



7 


10 

Foreign Eu- 







rope. 

578 

370 

150 

135 



Chirm. 



2,000 

49 



Malacca. 



6 

38 



Manilla. 




60 



Java. 




545 


30 

Calcutta. 




18 




4.423 

14,067 

5,666 

) 24,617 ^ 

9,025 08 

PEARL SAGO. 

1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1846-46 

1846-47 1 








F1cu\b. 

Piculs. 

Plcusl.' 

Piculs. 


Piculs. 

I’o Pinnng. 

41S 

439 

81 

206 


766 

<'alcutta. 

311 

1,066 

1,!98 

2,170 


2.021*71 

Great Britain 

18,658 

8,541 

8,563 

12,460 

30.732'18 

Mauritius.... 

439 

117 

307 

345 


70 

Manilla. 

337 

no 

415 

249 


538 . 

Foreign Eu- 







„ rope. 

2,713 

2,213 

4,016 

2,784 


2,960 21 

United States 

693 


370 

261 


47636 

<n\itia . 

248 

60S 

219 




Java. 

954 

123 

27 

62 


5 

Madras....... 

160 

200 

175 

635 


635 

Ceylon. 

11 

25 

50 

155i 


133 

Bombay. 

144 

189 

954 

105 


807*74 

Malacca. 

•20 

., 

26 

7 


36 

Siam ........ 

200 





227 

Cochin-ChiuH 


100 




45 

EastCoastFe- 







ninsula. 



5 



10 

Arabia. 



17 




Neighbouring 







Islands.... 



5 




Rangoon. 




20 



New South 







Wales .... 






620*66 

Capo of Good 







Hope .... 



1 

•• 
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^5,30 6 

13,827 

[l6,428 

19.758^ 

40,7 64'8 6 

KAW SAGO. 





Bundles I 

To Borneo. 



•• 

•• 


100 


Sago is not an article which can ever dis¬ 
place the cereals, or which should be nny- 
wliero subatitufed for them, but it ought to 
be produced in an exportable state at such 
a price as to be within reach of the poorer 
classes, whenever a diminution in the supplies 
of rice or corn deprives them of a sufficient 
quantity of their ordinary food. This could 
easily be accomplished by Europeans pos¬ 
sessed of H little mechanical skill, who would 
I combine manufactories and plantations, and 
I thus savo the present enormous waste of 
' labour and raw material, 25 cents per picul 
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SAGO. 


SAGUL, 


seems to be about the uatural price of sago 
flour properly prepared at the plautation for 
exportation, and this is nearly equivalent to 
10 pounds for a penny. The poor Sakai get 
only about n half penny for that quantity. 

Singapore itself is well adapted for sago. 
There are considerable tracts of marshy land 
at present lying waste, in all of which sago 
would grow well, for it is in the very same 
kind of soil that it flourishes in the neighbour¬ 
ing islands along the Sumatra coast. Arrow 
and other roots yielding starch arc now 
cultivated with profit, and as one manufactory 
will serve for the preparation of all the 
varieties of farina, it would be found advan¬ 
tageous to unite the culture of these roots 
with that of sago. As all the marsh valleys in 
the island are bounded by low hill ranges, 
tracts of had adapted for the purpose could 
readily be selected. 

Forrest states the average produce of a 
Molucca tree to he 336 pounds, but Rumphius 
makes it from 600 to 800 pounds, and accord¬ 
ing to the writer in the * Singapore Chro¬ 
nicle/ who seems to have paid great attention | 
to the subject, good Sumatra trees yie\d frotn 
760 to 950 pounds, and the very worst 475. 
Perhaps therefore 700 pounds may bo assumed 
as an average for the Sumatra trees, which at 
10 feet apart (the distance stated by Forrest 
and followed by Crawfurd) would give about 
300,000 pounds for the harvest from one acre, 
and, allowing that the harvests are 15 years 
apart, and not seven as Forrest assumes, this 
will give an annual average produce of about 
20,000 pounds. We believe however that 5 
or 6 feet is about the average distance of the 
large stems in the Sumatra forests. When a 
plantation has once arrived at maturity there 
will be a constaut harvest, because the 
natural mode of growth secures a continual 
succession of new plants from the time those 
first planted have begun to exteud their roots, 
and this succession can be regulated by the 
knife in any way the planter desires. The 
sago tree when cut down and the top severed 
from it, is a cylinder about 20 inches in 
diameter and 15 to 20 feet in height. If we 
assume 20 inches by 15 feet to be an average 
size, the contents will be nearly 26 bushels, 
and allowing one-half for woody fibre there 
will remain 13 bushels of starch, which agrees 
very closely with our previous calculation, 
700 pounds being equivalent to 1 ^ bushels. 
It may give some idea of the enormous rate 
of this produce, if it be considered that three 
trees yield more nutritive matter than an 
acre of wheat, and six trees more than an 
acre of potatoes. An acre of sago, if cut 
down at one harvest, will yield 5,220 bushels 
or as much as 163 acres of wheat, so that, 
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accordiug as we allow 7 or 15 years for the 
growth of a tree, an acre of sago is equal in 
annual produce to 23 or 10 acres of wheat.— 
Jour, of the Indian Archipelago^ Vols. i; iii, 
No. V, May 1849,/)/). 288 to 313 ; Bennetfs 
Ceylon ; Loivh Sarawak, p. 39 ; Forrest's 
Voyage to New Guinea, p. 42 ; Crawfurd, 
His, Ind, Archipelago, VoL i, pp. 386, 393 ; 
Hogendorp, Coup d* (Eil sur Java ; Dam- 
pier, Voyages, Vol. i, pp, 310, 311 ; Bum- 
phius, Nat. Hist, Amhoinensis, VoL i, p, 
80. ; St. John's Indian Archipelago, Vol, \, 
pp, 129-30 ; Wallace, Archipelago, Vol, ii, 
p. 66 ; Roxburgh, Fior, Indica, Vol, ; 
Voigt, Hortus Suburhanus Calcuttensis ; 
Poole's Statistics of Commerce ; Seeman on 
Palms ; Madras Exhibition of 1855 ; Juries 
Reports ; Report of the Madras Central 
Committee for the Exhibition of 1851 ; Dr, 
Pringle ; Griffith, Palms; Dr, Mason, Te- 
nasserim ; Morrison, Compendious Descrip¬ 
tion ; Crawjurd's Dictionary of the Archi^ 
pelago, p. 372 ; Dr. W. Jack, Malayan Mis- 
ellanies published at Bcncoolen ; Valcntyn, 
Oud €71 N. O. J. ; M, do SteuPs Tijdsckrift, 
Neer L., hid. Hf/i year, Srd pari, p, 367 ; 
Singapore Chronicle ; Malayan Miscellanies, 
See Cocoa-nut Pahn, Food, Sago, Sagu& 
la? vis. 

SAGOWANI, lIiND. Duemla extensa ? 
R. Brown, 

SAGRA. To one of the families which 
bring up the rear of the Coleoptera, belongs 
Sagra purpurea, found on Euphorbia anti¬ 
quorum ; S. lugubris in Ceylon, is found on 
the castor oil plant, and is also one of the 
Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

SAGRI, an Affghan tribe in the country 
between the plains of Peshawar and the Salt 
Range at Kala Bagh. The Sagri Patau 
tribe dwell below the Khuttuk. The tribe 
continued entirely independent of the Sikhs. 
They hold the country on the west bank of 
the river for nearly 30 miles above Kala 
Bagli, and also possess it on the opposite 
bank as high as the plain commencing at 
Hassan Abdal. They are shepherds, an4 
have numerous flocks. The number of the 
Khuttuk tribe is variously stated at 6,000 
and 8,000 armed men.— Bur ties' Kabul, p. 
105 ; Papers, East India, Cabul and 
Affghanistati, 1859, p. 21. 

' SAGU, Mal., also Sagu-Chawal, Hind., 
also Sagu-dano, Hind. Sago. 

S^GUERUS, see Gomuto, Sagus. 

SAGUEIR, palm-wine of the Arenga sac- 
charifera. It is as intoxicating as ordinary 
beer, or cider. 

SAGIJERUS RUMPHII, Boxb„ syn. of 
Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 

SAGUL, Mahr. Horse raddlsh tree. 
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Malay. 
Borneo and 


ISAHA-MAKANA. 

Hyperanthera moriuga. Siigul-ke-jbar-ki- 
jar. Its root. 

SAGUN, fttND. Tectona grandis. 
BAGUS FARINIFERA, Ocertn. 

Sagus Bumphii, Willde. I Metroxylon sagus, Konig. 
S. spinosus, Roxb. I 

- This sago palm is a native of the penin¬ 
sula of Malacca and of the Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago. Its pith is made into sago flour, 
which is the staff of life of the people of the 
Moluccas. The seeds are generally abortive 
and it propagates itself by suckers from the 
roots of the old trees. Ilartwig says that it 
forms large forests, grows at first slowly and 
is covered with thorns, but so soon as its stem 
is formed, it shoots speedily to its full height 
of ten yards, with a girth of five or six feet. 
The tree is felled beloro the fruit begins to 
form as otherwise the farina would be ex¬ 
hausted. Cossus saguanus, a large lamelli- 
form beetle, found in the pith of the sago 
palm, is considered by the natives a great 
delicacy.— Roxb. ; Voiqi ; liar twig. 

SAGUS KONIGII, syn. of Metroxylon 
mpagus. 

I SAGUS LiEVIS, RximpK 

M Sagus iaermis, Roxb. 

flffrue sago palm, Eng. | Rambiye'v, 

This is a native of Sumatra, 
the Moluccas, The stem, which is from 16 
to 20 years in attaining maturity, is as thick 
as that of the cocoauut tree. The petioles 
and spathes unarmed. Tliis palm furnishes 
most of the sago sent to Europe,— O'Shaugh- 
nessy^ p. 640 ; Roxb., iii, 623 ; lJ?ig, Cyc. ; 
Voigt, 639. 

SAGUT-KE-JHAR KI JAR, Hind. 
root of Hyperanthera moringa. 

SAGWAN, Hind. Teak. Tectona grandis. 
SAGWIR or Gomuti palm, Anglo-Port. 
Arenga saccharlfera. Gomuto. 

SAH, Hind. Larix grifiithii. 

SAHAB, a place on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, near Koorna, whence caravans 
load and depart for Hawaizab.— Mignan*s 
Travels, p. 290. See Sahal. 

SAHA-BIRI, Malay. Ambergris. 
SAHADEVA, one of the five Pandava. 
See Magadha, 'Mababharata. 

SAHADEVI, Hind, Crozophora tincto- j 
ria. Sahadevi-bari Is Sonchus orixensis, also 
Vernon/a cinerea. 

SAHA-DEVr-CHETTU, Tel, Echites 
frutescens, Roxb*, also Sida acuta, Burm, 
SAHAJNA, Sans. Moringa pterygosper- 
ma. Hyperanthera moringa. 

SAHAL, see Koorna. 

SAHA-MARANA, Hind. Burning of a 
widow at the same time and place as her 
husband’s body.. 
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SXHARAWA^^ 

SAHAN, Palembang. Black pepper. 

SAH AN-S ABED, Hind., Pkrs. Hematite, 
used as a drug. 

SAHARA, Ar., Pers., Hind. A desert, 
a sandy plain, the sandy desert of Africa and 
Central Asia. The intense heat and cold of 
deserts is owing to the circumstance, that 
among crystalline bodies, rock crystal, or 
silica, is the best conductor of heat. This 
fact accounts for the steadiness of tempera¬ 
ture in one set district, and the extremes of 
heat and cold presented by day and night on 
such sandy wastes as the Sahara. The sand 
wliich is for the most part silica, drinks in 
the noon-day heat, and loses it by night just 
as speedily. The influence of the hot winds 
from the Sahara has been observed in vessels 
traversing the Atlantic at a distance of up- 
wards of 1,100 geographical miles from the 
African shores, by the coating of impalpable 
dust falling upon the sails.— Curiosities of 
Scietice, p, 165. See Khiva, Klianat, Rain. 

SAHARANPUR, in lat. 29* 57' 2', and 
long. 77® 28' 8", is a large station in Hindos- 
tan where Botanical Gardens have been fixed. 
Belville, one mile south of Saharunpur is 980 
to 1,013 feet according to Herb, and Hodg. 
above the sea. The Botanical Gardens 1,002 
and 965 according to Roxb., Schl. and Jacq, 
South of Africa, Extra Tropical New Hol¬ 
land, South America beyond 23|^* south lat. 
Sabaruupore and Northern Doab have simi¬ 
lar climates. The gardens form a central 
depot, from whi(di the requirements of the 
greater part of the public gardens in Upper 
India ate supplied. During the one season, 
no fewer tliaii a lac and a quarter of fruit 
trees, half a lac of timber trees and flowering 
shrubs, and about two thousand parcels of 
seeds were distributed among almost every 
station from Calcutta to Pesliawur. Large 
supplies of pine and other hardy timber seeds 
were sent to Britain, and exchanges effected 
to the Ionian Islands, to Turin and to France. 
Many kinds o! seeds, when acclimatised in 
this country, particularly those belonging to 
the umbelliferous and cruciferous families, 
degenerate in two or three seasons. 

SAIIARAWAN, a district.of Baluchistan. 
Tiio Sahara wan territories are about 10,000 
square wiles. The populatiou does not ex¬ 
ceed 60,000, The borders of this elevated 
plateau, the more, northern of the Baluch 
confederate provinces runs with the Afghan 
districts of Peshiug and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar, and is separated on the east by a 
range of hills, from Dadar and Kach Gandava. 

It has only the Bolan river, and a few rivulets, 
but the climate is cool, and the rain ensure 
good grains harvests.. The Raisani the most 
respectable of the Saharawaui tribes (from 
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SAHRAI. 


SAIL. 


“ rais’' Arab a ruler), are able to raise 500 
fighliug men. The Brahui tribes in Sahara- 
wan and Jhalavvnn, whose great chief is the 
khan of Khilat, ethnologists consider to be of 
the same Scythic stock as the Dravidian 
races in the south, and infer from this that 
the passage of the Dravidian tribes from 
Turan was along the valley of the Indus. See 
Beluchistau, Brahui, Kelat. 

SAHASTRAPUTUA, Sans. Neluinbium 
speciosuin. 

Malay. Ambergris. 

8AHEE, a river near Furrucknuggur in 
the Delhi district. 

SAHCOTTAY OIL, from Canara used for 
cutaneous diseases.—Af. £!, H. J857. 

SAIIHARAII, Arab. A wooden box, 
about three feet each way. — Burton's Pil¬ 
grimage to Meceah, Vol. i, /?. 182 * 

SAHI, Sayal, Sarsel, Hind. ^lystrix leu- 
cura, Sykes, 

SAHIB, Arab., Pers., Hind. The res¬ 
pectful term employed by natives of India, 
and by Europeans themselves, to designate 
a European of rank. 

SAlilBAH, a lady. In Mewar, tlie title 
of the rani is simply Mahji ; at Jaipoor, 
where they have long used the language and 
manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian word 
Sahibah, or ‘ iady-motlier.’^ TocTs Rajas¬ 
than, Vol. ii, 880. 

SAHIBAN, Ar. The Ullums. 

SAHIB-I-NASIB, one who lias eighty 
rupees in his possession for a year. 

SAIIIB-I-QARAN, a raahoniedan titular 
term for a sovereign ruler. 

SAHIB-l-TASSARUF, Ak., Prks., in 
speculative mahomedan theology, persons in 
the world holding supremacy over souls of 
men. 

SAIIIB KRAN, a Persian coin, rather 
less,than a shilling.— Baro?i C, A. JJeBode's 
Trav. in Lurista^i Sf Arahistew, V. ii,p. 233. 

SAHO, also Sahocar, Peus., Hit?d. In 
India a Hindoo who deals in money as a 
banker, or in exchanges. 

SAHOE. The northern peninsula of 
Gilolo, and the great island of Ceram, are in¬ 
habited by the .Alfu.ro of Sahoe and Galela. 
These people are quite distinct from the Ma¬ 
lays and almost equally so from the Papuan 
race. They are tall aud well-made, with 
Papuan features and curly hair. They are 
bearded and hairy limbed, but they are quite 
as light in colour as the Malays. They are 
an industrious and enterprising race. Culti¬ 
vating rice and vegetables and indefatigable 
in their search after game, fish, tripang, 
pearls and tortoise shell. 

SAHAJI, a rajah of Tanjore. 

SAHRAI, the most numerous of the ma- 
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honiedaii tribes of the Indian desert, of 
which he is the terror. The Khossa is a 
branch of the Sahrai, whom, in habits he 
resembles, plundering on camels, but they 
are cowardly and faitliless. The name is pro¬ 
bably from sahha or Sahara, a desert. 

SAHRASIITRA, see Sumitra. 

SAHR RUD, SCO Koh-i-Nokreh. 

SAllUT, Pkrs. Watches. 

SAHUKAR, Hind. A money-lender, a 
banker, a merchant in general. 

SAIIITJNA, also Sahajua, Hind, Ben 
Ti *ee. Moriiiga pterygospenna. See Ben oil, 
Moriiiga oil, Oil. 

vSAI, Hind., of Chamha, Deutzia staminea, 
also Abclia triflora and Lonicera quinquelo- 
cu laris. 

SAI, see Kedah. 

8AIA, Tam., Iledyoti.s umbellata, Lam, . 

SATDE, the modern Sidon, is built on a 
small promontory over-looking the sea, and 
has about 15,000 inhabitants. 

SAIDI, Hind. A kind of emerald. , 

SALFALI, a section of the Kabul khel 
Waziri, inhabiting the independent hills to 
the westward of the Bunuoo thull. They 
entered into an agreement or t^reaty with the 
Briti.sh to do all in their power, as far as their 
own tribe is concerned, to cheek aud prevent 
the robbery or muider of British subjects, 
and to cau.«e stolen pro[)erty from British 
territoiy to be returned. Also not to receive 
property stolen from British territory by any 
other tribe, and not to give shelter to any cri¬ 
minal guilty of a heinous offence, also if any 
British subjects should make a pursuit into 
tlieir country for the recovery of stolen pro¬ 
perty, or the apprehension of crirainalsi they 
will not interfere. This section of the Wa¬ 
ziri is said to have been long unfavourably 
distinguished as receivers of stolen cattle aud 
other property from the Bunnoo district.— 
Lahore Conrnnt, 

SAIGA TARTARICA. 

Autilopo colu8, Smith, 

It inhabits the open steppes and deserts 
from the Danube to the Irtish eastward, aud as 
far north as 54° of north lat., found in Poland, 
Moldavia, about tlie Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea, in Siberia, and in northern Persia. Their 
eye-sight is said to he defective from the 
reflection of the dry arid plains upon which 
they mostly reside.— E?ig. Cyc., p, 235. 

SAIGON, called Luknooi by the Cochin 
Chinese, is in lat. 10“ 15' north, long. 106® 
43' east. The surrounding country abounds , 
with timber and other necessary articles for 
ship building. See Kobo. 

SAIL, Hind. Slate or schist: a slate ; a 
slab of stone. 

SAIL, Ar. a flood. 
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SAINJ. 


SAIVA. 


SAILA, or Sela, Hind. Muslin. SAINT HILAIRE, M. Barliheleniy, a 

SAILAB, A flood of the great rivers, or French author of grentfame, the first historian 
overflow of waters from other sources. of buddhism. 

SAILABl, Hind. Land watered by flood. SAINT JOHN’S BREAD. Ceratonia 
SAILA-DEVA, see Gujarat. siliqua, W, 

SAILAGIRI, the famous Gridhrakuta, or SAINTS. Buddhists, hindoos, jaina and 
‘ Vulture’s Peak,’ near Rajagriha. mahomedaus believe in saints and worship at, 

SAIL CLOTH, Eng. Canvas. and make pilgrimages to, their shrines. 

SAILEE. A river of the Saugor district. SAINT THOMAS’ BALSAM, the Tolu 
. SAIL-AL-ARAM, also called Sail-ul- balsam, 

Mareb, the flood of Aram, a great calamity SAINT THOMAS’ MOUNT, a military 
which befel the Arabs of Yemen, soon after station of the British, ten miles south-west of 
the time of Alexander the Great, Ahid-Shams Madras. It is famed amongst eastern Christians 
surnainod Saba, built the city of Saba, after- as the site of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
wards called Mareb, and made a great dam and the church on the summit of the hill is 
to form a reservoir. The water was 20 feet visited by pilgrims even from Syria, It was 
deep and was utilized for irrigation, but one plundered in 1752 by the troops of Chunda 
night it burst and carried away the whole Sahib, under his son Rajah Sahib, and the 
city with the neighbouring towns and people, advanced force of Hyder AH later in the 
Mahomed mentions it in the Koran. See century again plundered it. The little Mount 
Ariro, Balak, Mareb, Saba, Yemen. is on the right bank of the Adyar river three 

SAILING FISH, two rem.arkable in- miles nearer Madras, 
habitants of the waters about Malacca and SAIR, Ab., Hind. Transit duties ; a due 
Sumatra, were described by Raffles ; the or tax levied on certain natural productions, 
sailing fish, called by the natives ikan layer, other than cultivated lands ; such as on date 
and the dugong, mentioned by Valentyn, and trees, fisheries and grass, &c. 
so long talked of as the mermaid. The in- SAIR also Sniri, Mahr. Bignonia xylo- 
habitauts of Singapore say that these had carpa. 

become very scarce.— American Expedition SAIR YARI, Pkrs., Turk. Promenades. 
toJapan^p, 155. SAIS or Syce, Hind. A groom. 

SAIL-LEAP. For many of the Burmese SAISON, Hind. Antilope cervicapra, 
boats, sails are made of largo narrow leaves, Pallas, 

sewed together. They are the leaves of SAISU-NAGA, or Ses-nag, This Indian 
a species of screw pine, or Pnndanus, that race reigned 360 years, and we find amongst 
has a trunk like a palm, which usually grows them, b. c., 415, Nanda, Mahapadama, (b. c., 
near the sen, and is very abundant. The 1602, Jones, 364 Wilson) regarding whom it 
fruit is used by the Karens, to hackle their was said he will bring the whole earth under 
thread.—Afa507i. one umbrella ; he will have eight sons, Suma- 

SAIMIOi A titular prince of Japan. lya and others who will reign after Maha- 
SAIMME KIRAI, Tam. Caladium escu- padma. He and his sons will govern for 100 
lentum. years. The brahman Kaulilya will not root 

SAIN, in Sind, is the ‘‘ sahib” of India, out the nine Nanda. See Magadha, 
the “sir” of England.— Burton's Scinde, SAIRINDHA, the people of Sirindha or 
VoL i, p, 143. Sarhind, 

SAIN, Hind. The flying squirrel of SAITHiE. Dionysius, (Auc. Myth., Vol. 
Kangra. iii, p. 226,) as rendered by Bryant says, 

SAIN NOIN, see Ealkas. upon the banks of the great river Indus the 

SAIN also Asun or Arjan, HiNb. Pentap- southern Saith® dwell, 
tera tomentosa, P. Glabra. SAIVA, a sectarian hindoo follower ofSiva. 

SAINDHAVA, is Sindh and Balo'chist- Many saiva hindoos believe in the three hindu 
han. gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Saiva, as triune, 

SAINGRI, or Sangri, Hind. The seed and many Saiva are essentially polytheists 
pods of jhand, the Prosopis spicigera, one of but vaishnava hindoos are rarely in accord 
the common shrubs of the rakh or presex-ves. in this, and the bulk of the hindoo religionists 
SAINHIKEYA. In hindu mythology regard Siva or Ishwara, Vishnu and Brahma 
an Asura or giant, who stole ami'ita or nectar or Para-brahma as distinct deities. The 
when the gods churned the sea of milk, for Saiva sect far out-number the Vaishnava. 
which Vishnu cut him into two pieces, called The essential element in the Saiva faith is a 
Rahu and Ketu, which are said to cause the I'evoi'ence for or deification of the procx*eative 
eclipses. power and seems to be the same idea of 

SAINJ, an affluent of the Beas. natural progression which is carried on by the 
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SAJI-KHAC. 

buddhist doctrine of gradual perfectabilitj 
(raising man almost to the rank of a god.) I 
The Vaishnava or Vodic creed is one of a 
separate creation of gods and their occasional 
incarnation in the form of man. If Saivites, 
buddhists and Jains be in some way connected, 
who they are who brought them is not known, 
the saiva are most in the west of India. 

The Saiva, are worshippers of Siva, in one 
of his thousand forms, who, however, worship 
Siva and Bhawani conjointly. . 

The Ganapatia, worship Ganesa. 

The Sacta, exclusively worship Ilhavaui or 
Parvati,—the sacti, or female energy of Siva. 

The Ganapatya and the Sakta are sub-divi¬ 
sions, or ramifications of the Saiva ; of which 
may be traced these distinctions.—1, Saiva 
proper, meaning the worshippers of Siva 
and Parvati conjointly ; 2, Lingi or Lau- 
gaef, the adorers of Siva, or his phallic 
type, separately, and these are a very strict 
and rigid sect ; 3, Sacta, the adorers of the 
Yoni of Bhavani, or her symbol, separately ; 

4, the Ganapatya the exclusive worshippers 
of Ganesa, the first born of Mahadeva and 
Parvati. The ganapatya adore Ganesa as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the 
Deity. The vii^a saiva, are very numerous in 
all the Canarese speaking countries and are 
distinguishable by their wearing the lingum 
in a silver or gold casket fastened round their 
arm or suspended from tlie neck. 

The Avadhuta or Abd’hut of the south 
of India, is a religious ascetic mendicant 
of the saiva hiudoos, who, similarly to the 
Virakta, Viragi, has subdued the passions 
and estranged iiimself from the interests and 
emotions of mankind, abandoning religious 
observances and wordly restraints. The 
Sakta have two classes of these, one the 
Vyakta-vadhuta, or professedly free, the 
other Gupta-vadhuta who privately throw 
otF the usual restrictions of caste. The 
Akas-mukhi is a saiva devotee, who re¬ 
tains his head so long in the position of 
looking to tlie sky that he cannot restore the 
neck to its proper position. 

Amongst vaishnava hindoos, in the south 
of India the Suttuthavan, Tam., are rigid 
Vaishnavi, are to the Vaishnavi what the 
Vira Saiva are to the Saivavi. They are 
flower selling minstrels and vagrant mendi¬ 
cants. They are said to have a communism 
of women, but if so, the practice is unknown 
to their neighbours.— Wilson Gloss, See 
Hindoo, Kaiicheliya, Kapihi, Kara-Lingi, 
Mendicants, Sanyasi, Sikhs, Siva, Vairagi. 

SAIVA NAGA, see Naga. 

SAJ, Arab. Shorea robusta. 

SAJI-KHAR, also Papud-khar, Hind., 
Pkrs. Soda, Barilla, Alkali. . 
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SAKJE. 

SAJI MATTI, coarse kind of barilla 
Dr. Royle alludes, to it, p. ol9, as the pro¬ 
duce of the incineration of some unknown 
plants. It is a'mineral product very abundant 
near Monghyr and in the Doab.— G*Shaugh^ 
nessy^p. 525. See Sajji-Matti. 

SAJIRA SEED, Guminum cyminum, 
Cummin seed. 

SAJJALU, also Gantelu, Tel. Pencillaria 
spicata, iSwtz, 

SAJJI, or Sajja-khar, Hind. Impure 
carbonate of soda ; a soda salt manufactured 
from ashes of plants ; 

Snjji-bhutni, 3id quality of sajji. 

Sajji-butha-sirsa, 2nd quality of sajji. 

Sajji-chuwa sirsa, 1st quality of sajji. 

Siijji-kangan-khar, 2nd quality of sajji. 

Sajji-khara-sirsa, 3rd quality of sajji. 

Saijji-lota, best kind of sajji. 

Sajji-phul, a kind of sajji. 

In the Panjab, the castes principally em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of sajji are the 
chura, dhobi, iiunari, and a few arura. The 
Saji mutti, or Soda earth is found iu many parts 
of India. It is called Dhobi’s earth, Appli- 
enrum, Tam., it is a coarse kind of Barilla, 
sold in the Indian markets. It is also pre¬ 
pared by the burning of plants growing on the 
shores of the salt lakes which are scattered 
through the Indian deserts .—Fowelly Hand^ 
booh Econ, Prod. Punjab^ p, 87. 4 

SAJNA, Pkks., Bkng., Hind., also Sah- 
ajna, Hind. Ilyperanthera moriuga, Moringa 
pterygosperina. See Moriuga. 

SAJOR KARANG, Malay, Plocaria 
Candida, Nees. See Agar Agar. 

SAK, Hind. Bark of the kikar, put into 
the fermenting mass in spirit distilling : the 
term is also applied to other harks. 

SAK, or Thoek or Thak, called Chatu or 
Chat by the Bengali, a small ti-ibe who inhabit 
the eastern branch of the Naf-river in Arakan, 
in lat. 21° 20' N., and long. 21° 30’ E., about 
25 miles east from Elephant Point near the 
Koladyn river. 

SAK A, Sans. Vegetables. See Sag. 

SAK A, Sans. A branch. 

SAKACllERA, Sans. Luwsonia iuermis ; 
henna. 

SAKADITYA, see Pandu. 

SAK^j. This name frequently occurs in 
hindoo annals, and Colonel Tod believed that 
the Saka of the hindoo annals cannot be other 
than the Sacae or Sakai of classical geography. 
They are repeatedly named iu various works 
and seem to have been known on the borders 
of India or in its western districts in the first 
century preceding Christianity. Vikrama- 
ditya, king of Ougeiu, became known as the 
Sakuri or enemy of the Sacae, and as his era 
dates n. c. 56, it would appear that about 
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this time some northern tribes had settled 
themselves along the Indus, constituting the 
Iddo-Scythi of Arrian. Their attempt to 
penetrate further to tlio east, by way of Kan- 
desh and Malwa, was not improbably arrested 
by Vikramaditya, whence the epitliet Sakari. 
The Sacas are supposed by Professor Lassen 
to be the Szu Tartar who wore expelled about 
150 B. c., from the Hi valley by the Yue-tchi 
‘or White Huns, whom he supposes to be the 
Tochari. After occupying Tahia or Sogh- 
diana for a time, they are further stated by 
the Chinese to have been driven thence also 
by the Yengar some years afterwards, and to 
have established themselves in Kipen, in 
which name Lassen recognises the Kophen 
valley in Kohistan. The Sakae country was 
Turkestan and they seem to have been one of 
the Central Asia tribes to whom the vague 
term Scythian was applied. Little is known 
of the Sakae and their migrations, but they 
seem to have been widely diffused, occupying 
and colonizing countries remote from Central 
Ada : It is well known to geographers that j 
the Seghistan of the Arabs, whence Sistan, is 
the same as the Sakestaiie, or country of the 
Sakae of the Greeks. The Sakre are located 
by Strabo and Ptolemy on the north of the 
JBinialaya but they were also on the south, 
iriie Sakm, were kuown as Sakko on the 
[banks of the Chebau, in Assyria. Sakje are 
mentioned on the Behistuii inscription ; some 
tribes dwelt near the Jaxartes now called the 
Sar-i-Darya and penetrated early into India, 
making their way in force from the Ilindn- 
kush into Orissa. The Sakae were pastoral 
and warlike and have been supposed to 
give their names to the Sassani, Saxaui 
or Saxons. All the Sakae tribes undoubt¬ 
edly belonged to Saka dwipa or scythia. 
The Sakae and Buddhii took possession of 
Kashmir, 340 b. c. some tribes of Sakae oppos¬ 
ed Alexander. Others of the Sakae overran 
India in the reign of Asoka who, according to 
the Ain Aktari were expelled by his successor 
Jaloka. TheSakae countries were, hr those ages 
principally divided into Hushka, Tushka and 
Kanishka. The following passage occurs in 
DAnville’s Eclaircisseniens Geographiques 
8ur la carte do ITiide, p. 42. “ On ignore le 

temps auquel les Scythes sont veiins occuper 
le Sindi. Dans lePeriple de la mer Erythree, 
la ville de Minnagra, le merae que Monsora, 
est qualifiee de capitale de la Scythic. Denys 
P6viegete dit, que les Scythes meridionaux, 
habitents sur le fleuvo Indus. Eustathe les 
nomme Indo-Scythes : ct co que Ptoldmee 
appele Indo-Scythie, rembute le long de 1* 
Indus jusqu fleuve Coos.” 

The Budii or Boudioi, of Herodotus, the 
jPutya of the Persians, the Budii of the Baby- 
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Ionian inscription, are believed to be ihe same 
people, and Rawlinson supposes them to be 
Scythians. Putya in Heb., means broken of 
God. Israelites, in Media and Scythia were 
identical with Phut. Budii in Heb. means 
separated and Dr. Moore has put forward the 
opinion that the Sakae were Hebrews and 
Buddhists and that they arrived in ludia^ 
about 100 years after the return of the 
Jews from Assyria to Palestine. The Sakai, 
who settled in Armenia were named Sa- 
cassaiii (lib vi, c. 19) Saxons, the Sacosena 
of Strab, lit. xi, pp, 776-788.— Be7i7wlVs 
Memoir^ p. 18o ; Isodore Char, in Hudson*s 
Geog, Mmores, Vol. ii, quoted ifi Ed. Eei'- 
rier, Jour.^ p, 428. See Afghan, Ariau, Ka¬ 
bul, Kashmir. 

SAKA ERA, ee Vikramaditya. 

SAKAI, n pagan population in the Malay 
peninsula divided into the Sakai Jina and 
Sakai Bukit, the latter being hillmen and 
mountaineers—tlio former more settled and 
civilized. They are sti i(‘.t worshippers of the 
elements. Sakai is the Pahang word for an 
aboriginal. Th(3 Halas is a branch of the Sakai 
population of the Malay peninsula. They tat¬ 
too their face and breast, pierce their cars and 
nose and insert porcupine quills. Sec Kedah, 
Semang. 

SAKAI, the Tshaqzai of independent Tar- 
iary and Bokhara. 

SAKAT, in Persian synonymus for glutton 
aud drunkard. 

SAKALA or Sangala, an ancient town in 
the Panjab now^ called Saiiglawala Tiba, It' 
is the She-kie-lo of 11 wen Tbsang. It was the 
capital of raja Miliiula, was subject to raja 
Mihirkul, is the Sangala of Alexander and 
has long ago been recognized in the Sakala 
of the brahmans aiid the Sagal of the 
buddhist. It was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim IIwen Tlisang in A. I). 630. Both 
Arrian and Curtins place Sangala to tlfo east 
of the Hydraotes or Ravi ; but the itinerary 
of IT wen Thsang shows that it was to the 
west of the Ravi, and as nearly as possible in 
the position of the present Sanglawala-Tiba, 
or Sangala Hill.” Wilford, has three times 
described its position in the Asiatic Researches. 
When IIwen Thsang visited the city there 
w^tts a monastery of one hundred monks who 
studied the Hinayana, or exoteric doctrines 
of buddhism, aud beside it there was a stupa, 
200 feet in lieight, where the four previous 
Buddha had left their footprints.- The brah- 
manical accounts of Sakala have been collected 
from the Mahabliarata by Professor Lnsseti in 
his ‘ Pentapotamia Indica.’ According to that 
})ocm, Sakala, the capital of the Madra race • 
who are also called Jartikn and Baliika, was 
situated on the Assaga rivulet to the west of 
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the Iravati, or Ravi river. The country is 
still well known as Madr-des, or the district 
of the Madra, which is said by some to extend 
from to the Jhelam but by others 

only to the Cheuab. The buddhist notices of 
Sakala refer chiefly to its history in connection 
with buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven kings who went towards Sagal to carry 
off Prabhavati, the wife of king Kusa. But 
the king, mounting an elephant, met them 
outside the city, and cried out with so loud a 
voice, “1 am Kusa, that the exclamation 
was heard over the whole world, and the 
seven kings fled away in terror.” This legend 
may have some reference to the seven brothers 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 
miles to ‘the east of Sangala. Before the 
beginning of the Christian era Sagal was the 
capital of raja Milinda, whose name is still 
famous in all buddhist countries as the skilful 
opponent of the holy Naga-Sena. The territory 
was then called Yona, or Yavaua, which 
might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-Scythian successors ; but as 
Naga-Sena is said to have lived either 400, or 
500 years after Buddha, the date of Milinda 
is uncertain.— GenL Cunningham's Ancient 
Geog, of India, p. 179. 

SAKALA PHALA SAMPENGA, also 
Phala sanipenga also Manoranj^tam, Tel. Ar- 
tabotrys odoratissimus, JR. Br, 

SAKALAVA, see India. 

SAKAM KUZIRA, Japan. Grampus 
sakjimata, Schlegeh 

SAKAMUNIYA, Hind. An astringent 
extract of resin, properly scammony, but 
usually an imitation is sold. 

SAKANTALA, or the Lost-Ring, a San¬ 
scrit poem by Kalidasa. 

SAKAR, Sind. An embankment. This 
gives the name to Sakar or Sukker, a town on 
the Indus opposite Rori, where is a natural 
lime-stone mound about 100 feet high. 

SAKARAN, a district in Borneo. See 
Borneo, Dyak, Kyan, Sakarran. 

SAKARI, a title of Vikraraaditya, king of 
Oujein, given to him because of his success¬ 
ful opposition of the Sacae, an ludo-Scythic 
tribe who settled along the lower Indus. 

SAKAR-KAND, Pers., Hind. Sweet 
potato. 

SAKARRAN ORANG KAYA, see Kyan. 

SAKASTENE, see Arians. 

, SAKATAI, or Chaghtai, the Saca-dWipa 
of the Pooran corrupted by the Greeks to 
Scythia, whose inhabitants worshipped the 
sun, and whence is the river Arverma. As 
the Chaghtai dynasty drew to its close in 
Eastern Turkestan, the priestly element be¬ 
gan to increase: in 1678, .Galdan khan, 
sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk tribes of 
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Dzungaria, established the khojahs of the 
White Mountain ; but, after a century of 
dissensions, the Chinese in 1757 brought the 
Turkestan states under their rule. See Sakse, 
Sakitai. 

S AKA WAND was in the territory of 
Kabul, which belonged to Kumlu. It is men¬ 
tioned by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal as one of 
the dependencies of Bamian, along with Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Parwan. Idrisi gives it as being 
seven days’journey from Kabul and the same 
distance from Khou-i-ab for which General 
Cunningham reads Hariab, and believes it to 
be the Iryab or Irjab of Shai if-ud-din and the 
Hary-ab of the present day,—which is at 
the head of the Kuram valley, to the south¬ 
east of Kabul. Sakawand would therefore 
bo at or near Jellalabad ; and this position 
agrees with Idrisi’s account of the warm 
climate of Sakawand and Hari-ab, at which 
places the palm tree did not grow, and snow 
did not fall. The buddhist establishments 
mentioned by Fa Hian* and Hweu Thsang 
were no doubt still flourishing in the time of 
Kumlu.— General Cunningham. 

SAKBINAJ, Hind. Sagapenum. 

SAKEEN — ? see Capreae. 

SAKELA, Hind, An iron formed by 
forging and welding together bars of several 
varieties of iron. 

SAKELA WANLOO, Tel. Washermen. 

8AKEN, see Arians. 

SAKE8, Arab., Turk. Mastic, Pistacia 
lentiscus. 

SAKETA, or Ajudhya, the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Oudh, 

SAKHA, Sans. A branch, the branch of 

SAKHALAT, Malay. Woollen cloth. 

SAKHALIN. The Tungus are the native 
population of the Amur, but oven including 
emigrant Chinese and Mantchu, the people 
are far from numerous. They may be esti¬ 
mated at 24,000 for the whole of the territory 
at present in possession of Russia. With 
two exceptions, the tribes of the Amur be¬ 
long to the Tunguzian stock. The language 
of the Gilyak, on the lower Amur, diflers 
from the Tunguzian dialects along the rjiver, 
but the features of these Gilyak are still 
Mongol, they have small obliquely set eyes, 
prominent cheek bones, and scanty beards. 
With the Aino, on Sakhalin, the language 
differs both from the Tunguzian and Gilyak ; 
their features are decidedly not Mongol, and 
they are distinguished by a great profusion 
of hair. The close affinity between the 
various Tunguzian dialects, and the differ¬ 
ences existing beween Tunguzian, Gilyak and 
Aino, will be observed in the following voca¬ 
bulary : 
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pleaded the brahmiuical notion of the traus- 
migration of souls and ultimata immortality 
with the idea that the spirit returns to him 
who gave it,—or union with God, as the 
highest state of man. Thus he reconcilea the 
creed of the rationalistic fatalists, who said 
“so be it” with a morality that forbade 
atheistic indifference while it encouraged 
the suppression of merely selfish desires as 
alike inconsistent with the good of society, 
and the souls final emancipation from sin and 
suffering. His original titular sectarian 
designation is said to have been Saddharta, 
and the patronymics Sak’hya and Singha 
were added to it, the other term, muni means 
a holy man. According to Tibetan books, he 
died near the town of Kusha in Kamrup, 
beneath the shade of two sal trees on the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra river, then 
called Hiranyo. 

He was a Kshetrya by caste^ and of the 
royal race of the Sakhya, who ruled at Kapi- 
lavastn, a town near the modern Lucknow : 
he was born there in the year ‘ 598 b. c. He 
was educated royally, in all the arts and 
sciences of tlie day ; and he spent the first 
twenty-eight years of his life in the usual 
enjoyments of a court, and in the company of 
his three wives at one of his father’s palaces. 
In his twenty-ninth year, reflections on the 
great problems of life enticed him to solitude, 
bent on discovering a remedy for the evils 
See Sagaleen, Saghalien. which he observed to prevail in the world. 

SAK-HIANG, Chin. Aloes wood. Flying from the royal palace, he cut off his 

SAKHl BHAVA, a sect of vaishnava hair and donned the yellow robe, which sub- 
hindoos in northern India, who adopt Krishna sequently became the canonical attire of the 
and his mistress Radha for their special buddhist priesthood, and he betook himself 
worship. They assume the female garb, and to the fastnesses of the Rajmahal Hills. He 
the dress, ornaments, manners and occupa- next sought out a celebrated abode of brah- 
tions of women. See Hindoo. maos, on a hill near Gya ; but soon ascer- 

SAKTIYA, also styled Sak’hya muni, was tained that their pi*actices were naught and 

the son of the rajah of Kapila, and a contem their doctrines bootless. He then withdrew 
porary with Ezekiel. He is one of the reli- to a solitary spot on the NiJgan river, an. 
gious reformers to whom is applied the affluent of the Phalgu, where, with a few 
title of Buddha. Of these, there seem to disciples, he spent six years in fastings and 
have been several, but the last of them was mortifications of the flesh. But finding that 
Sak’hya Singha, or Sakhya Sinha B. C. 528, his mental powers became impaired by such 
who Incorporated all the previous writings lengthened vigils, he renounced these ascetic 
and it is he whom the buddhists of the pre- practices, upon which his disciples deserted 
sent day reverence iu China, Burmah, Siam, him and fled to Benares to expiate the sin of 
Thibet and Ceylon. The doctrines taught by their master. Thus left alone, Sakhya sat 
Sakhya Sinha were a refinement upon the down, absorbed in thought under a budhi-tree 
woi*ship of the elements, paramattha and (Ficus religiosa) ; invigorated by the more 
the hosts of heaven, to which the Persians generous diet he had adopted, he succeeded in 
and some of the corrupted Israelites are attaining the highest state of perfect ktiowv 
known to have been addicted : he did not ledge and became a Buddha, or Enlightened^ 
honour the hereditary brahman priesthood, For the next nineteen years, he wandered 
who sacrificed not unlike the Hebrews, about Northern Hindustan, living entirely on 
Neither did he symphathise with their oppo- alms, and making converts. His royal birth 
nents, the Swastika sect who promised to secured for his doctrines a ready acceptance 
man only annihilation at last. But he amongst the upper classes of society : and 
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the rajahs of Kosala, Sratasti, and Ayodhia 
or Oudh, vied with his own father in erecting 
spacious vihara of monasteries to receive the 
de^iftees of the new faith. After promulgat¬ 
ing during this period, the doctrines which, 
up to the present day, have combined the 
greatest number of mankind in the same be¬ 
lief, the royal reformer and truly great man 
feeling his end approaching, withdrew in 
company of a few disciples, to a solitary 
grove of sal trees (Shorea robusta) near Kusi- 
nara on the banks of the Ganduk, and there 
breathed his last, in the mouth of Vaisak, 
543 B. c. The system of faith taught by him 
has been tersely and truly characterized by 
Mr. Hodgson, as “ monastic asceticism in 
morals, and philosophical scepticism in reli¬ 
gion.” Mahomed was born in 569 a. d., he 
announced his mission in 609 at forty years 
of age, and died in 644 when he was seventy- 
five. In A. D. 640, or in thirty-one years from 
the annouUcement of his mission, the arms 
and the religion of Mahomed had spread over 
the ancient empires of Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia. The religions widely existing in the 
world from the time of Sakhya Muni to that 
of Mahomed, were several. In the earliest 
times of which we have any authentic record, 
the Arian race, both in Persia and India, was 
attached to the worship of the sun. In Persia, 
the fiery element was looked upon as the earth¬ 
ly type of Mithra, or the heavenly orb ; and the 
sacred flame was kept continually burning by 
the Magian priesthood. But the worship of 
the elements was not unknown to the Per¬ 
sians, for Herodotus expressly states that 
“ they sacrificed to the sun and moon, to the 
earth, to fire and water, and to the wind.” 
In Northern India, the most popular sys¬ 
tem was that of the brahmans and their 
followers, who believed in the immortality of 
the soul after transmigration, while their 
opponents, the Swastika, affirmed that its 
existence was finite, and was limited to its 
connection with the body. The doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls was one of the 
earliest religious beliefs of the ancient world. 
In Egypt, its acceptance was universal, and 
in India it was denied only by the atheistical 
swastika sect, for the brahman, notwithstand¬ 
ing the differences of their metaphysical 
schools, agreed in believing that mankind 
were destined, by means of successive rege¬ 
nerations, to a prolonged existence in this 
world. The migration of souls was the fun¬ 
damental belief of all classes, both buddhist 
and brahminical. The principal difference 
between these two creeds lay in the means for 
attaining final exemption from migration. As 
the champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, however, Sakya Muni attacked the 
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brahmans in their weakest and most vulner¬ 
able points ; in their impious assumption 
of all mediation between man and his Maker, 
and in their arrogant claims to hereditary 
priesthood. But Lis boldness was successful, 
and before the end of his career he had 
seen his principles zealously and success¬ 
fully promulgated by his brahman disciples 
Sariputra, Mangalyana, Anandu, and Ka- 
syapa, us well as by the vaisya Katya- 
yana and the sudra Upali. At his death in 
B. c. 543, his doctrines had been firmly estab¬ 
lished, and the divinity of his mission was 
fully recognized by the eager claims preferred 
by kings and rulers for relics of their revered 
teacher. His ashes were distributed amongst 
eight cities, and the charcoal from the funeral 
pile was given to a ninth, but the spread of 
his influence is more clearly shown by the 
mention of the numerous cities where he 
lived and preached. Amongst these are 
Champa and Bajagriha on the east, Sravasti 
and Kausambi on the west. In the short 
space of twenty-five years, this wonderful man 
succeeded in establishing his own peculiar 
doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood 
of Agra and Cawnpore. This success was 
perhaps as much due to the early con’upt 
state of brahmanism, as to the greater purity 
and more practical wisdom of his own 
system. From Sakya’s time until the end 
of the long reign of Ajatasatra, 519 b, c., 
the creed of buddha advanced slowly but 
surely. This success was partly due to the 
politic admission of women, who, even in 
the east, have always possessed much secret, 
though not apparent, influence over mankind. 
To most of them the words of buddha 
preached comfort in this life, and hope in the 
next. To the young widow, the neglected 
wife, and the cast-off mistress, the buddhist 
teachers offered an honourable career as nuns. 
Instead of the daily indignities to which 
they were subjected by grasping relatives, 
treacherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
most miserable of the sex could now share, 
although still in a humble way, with the 
general respect accorded to all who had taken 
the vows. The Bhikshuni were indebted to 
Ananda’s intercession with Sakya for their 
admission into the ranks of the bud’hist com¬ 
munity, and they showed their gi*atitude by 
paying their devotions principally to his 
relics. The Pi-khieu-ni, or Bhikashuni, at 
Mathura, paid their devotions chiefly to the 
stupa of Anan (Ananda), because he had 
besought Buddha that he would grant to 
women, the liberty of embracing* ascetic 
life. The observances required from the 
nuns are to be found in note 23,v chap. xvi. 
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of the Fo-kwo-ki. The female ascetic even ground, and were ♦ultimately expelled from 
of a hundred years of age was bound to their monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major 
respect a monk even in the first year of his Cunningham excavated numerous buddhist 
ordination. There has been some misappre- images at Sarnath near Benares, all of which 
hension regarding their buddha and bodhisat'- had evidently been purposely hidden under 
wa of the buddhism of Tibet, the regenera- ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
lion of the Grand Lama being considered and there could be no doubt that the buildings 
as an exceptional case of a Buddha returning had been destroyed by fire, and Major Kittoe, 
* amongst mankind. Mr. Hodgson, (pp. 137, who subsequently made further excavations 
138,) however, truly calls the “divineLama’' was of the same opinion. The buddhist 
of Tibet, Arhanta, but he believes “that a religion has long been extinct in British India, 
very gross superstition has wrested the just Its last remnants were extinguished, in blood 
notion of the character to its own use,” and and violence, about the fourteenth century, 
so created the “ immortal mortals, or present dying out about Trichiuopoly and along the 
palpable divinities of Tibet.” Fra Orazio says coast line from Vizianagram to Masulipatam. 
the Lama sempre sara coll’istessa anima del But it still flourishes in the countries on its 
medesime Ciang-c’iub, oppure in altri corpi.” north and north-east borders, in Nepal, Tibet, 
Remusat was not aware of this fact when he Burmah, Ceylon and China, and amongst 
stated “Les Lamas du Tibet se considerent the Indo-Chinese nations of Anam, Siam and 
«ux memes comme autant de divinites Japan. Its followers far out-number those 
(Bouddhas) incarnees pour le salut des of all other existing creeds and form one-fourth 
hommes.” But the explanation which Major of the whole human race. The buddhist 
Cunningham received ih Ladak, which is the faith was pre-eminently a religion of mercy 
same as that obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, and peace and charity, and benevolence, 
is simple and convincing. The Grand Lama It had, however, the vital defect of not 
is only a regenerated bodhisatwa, who teaching or knowing God:—in the topes 
refrains from accepting buddhahood, that he ledicated to the celestial Buddha, Adinath, 
may continue to be born again and again for the invisible being who pervaded all space, no 
the benefit of mankind. For a Buddha deposit was made, but the divine Spirit, who 
cannot possibly be regenerated, and hence the is ‘ Light,’ was supposed to occupy the interior, 
famous epithets of Sathagata, “ thus gone,” and was typified on the outside by a pair of 
and Sugata, “ well gone” or gone for ever, eyes, placed on each of the four sides either 
The religious opinions of the hindoos have of the base or of the crown of the edifice, 
been greatly modified by the philosophy intro- But the budd’hism taught by Sak’hya Muni, 
Juced by Sakya muni which even yet forms the coming to the world in ages of strife and 
faith of about 220 millions of the human race, violence, of deifying mortals, and of arrogant 
From its rise in the sixth century before assumptions of an ignorant priesthood, as a 
Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually creed that taught gentleness and meekness 
apread over the whole of India. It was and kindness to living creatures, it must 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul have exercised a great influence over the 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion, and it was community, must early have gained many 
introduced into China about the beginning of converts amongst the peaceable and good, 
the Christian era by five-hundred Kashmirian and largely leavened the minds even of 
missionaries. In a. d. 400, when Fa Hian those who did not openly become converts ; 
visited India, buddhism was still the dominant and amongst this class, must be included the 
religion, but the vaishnava sect with a entire populations from the primaeval land 
mixture of the old Arian creed, and the east of the Oxus to China and Japan in the 
saiva faith, were already rising into conse- furthest east, to Singapore and Ceylon in the 
^nence. In the middle of the seventh century, extreme south. 

although the pilgrim Hwan Thsang found The doctrines of the branch of the Aryan 
numerous temples of the saiva, whose doc- race occupying India have since been modified 
trines had been embraced by Skanda Gupta by other religionists. Since buddhism dis¬ 
and the later princes of Pataliputra, yet appeared from India, its nations have been 
buddhisin was still the prevailing religion of overrun and conquered by races professing 
the people. But though the faith of Sakya creeds, with numerous followers. Rapid as 
lingered about the holy cities of Benares and was the progress of buddhism, the gentle 
Gaya (or two or thi*ee centuries later, it was but steady swell of its current shrinks into 
aio longer the honoured religion of kings and nothing before the sweeping flood of mgbo- 
princes, protected by the strong arm of power, medanism, which, in a few years, spread over 
feui the persecuted heresy of a weaker party, one-half of the civilized world, from the 
were forced to hide their images under sands of the Nile to the swampy fens of the 
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Oxus. From the 12th century when the every farm of absurd fetichism gathered from 
inroads into India, of mahomedans, began, up local idolatries and superstitious. It is this 
almost to the present time when they too, as a mixture of several creeds which is now 
ruling race, have in their turn almost disap- styled hindooisra and its followers hiiuloos. 
pearcm before Christians, the Semitic Arabs, It is found amongst tlie people iu every 
the Aryan Persians, the Scythic Tartars, and variety of belief, from the mildest demon 
the Anglo-Saxon, have successively swayed worship and recognition of nunierous forms 
the destinies of the races who are now occupy- of gods, avatara or incarnations and their 
ing British India, and each of the new idols, to a distinct theism : from the grossest 
comers has to some extent modified the be- ignorance and superstition to the most refined 
liefs and social customs of the (conquered speculativeness ; per formed and associated 
Aryan and Non-Aryan people. For, a pre- with bloody and most inhuman rites, and, 
vailing characteristic of the Aryan races is a again, followed with the greatest tenderness 
speculativeness or theorising on the great end for animal life. In Europe, the Hindoo reli¬ 
ef man, his duties here and his hopes in gion is a term which is always employed in 
eternity, with a disposition to asceticism, as a collective sense, to designate faiths and 
the better means of obtaining the future worships of an almost endlessly diversified 

rewards of a good life on earth. But great description. An early division of the liindoo 

changes have been retarded by the circum- system and one conformable to the genius of 
stance that the mahomedan and the Christian polytheism, just as at present, is said to 
came amongst them as warriors, with all the | have separated the practical and popular 
license which are to be found iu camps and ' belief from the speculative and philosophical 
the arrogance and contempt for strange doctrines. And, whilst the common people 

things which youth engenders. And it is addressed their hopes and fears to stocks 

only since a few years that the voices of the and stones and mbitiplied by their credulity 
Christian missionaries, the meek followers of and superstition the grotesque objects Cf 
the lowly Jesus, have been heard proedaiming their veuevation, some few of deeper thought 
amongst the varied nations, and to eacli of | and wider ( ontemplation plunged into the 
them in their own tongue, the good tidings mysteries of man and naluro ami assiduously 
of great joy, which shall be to all people, and endeavoured to obtain just notions of th^ 
saying, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on <ruusc, the character and the consequence 
earth peace, good will toward men.” But existence. Similarly with buddhism, for 
even in the short time during which the eighteen heresies are deploj-ed iu tlie Maha- 
ehristians have been labouring, the effect on wauso, within two centuries of Sakya’s death, 
the hindoo mind has been immeasurable, and distinct sects, each rojol(!ing in the name 
The first reforming sect tliat arose amongst of huddhists, are now to he traced amongst 
the hindoos in the 19th century, was a theist the remnants of his worshippers in the East 
body, in Cal<!utta, who styled themselves the and South of Asia. In its migrations toother 
Vedo-samaj’h and then the Brahmo-samaj’h. countries since its violent dispersion by the 
And even iu the case of himloos who have brahmans about the eighth century, buddhism 
had no English education and have never has assumed and exhibited itself in a variety 
lieard tlie voice of the missionary, such of shapes. At the present day, its doctadnes 
are ret’ejving instruction from others of as cherished among the Jaina of Guzerat and 
their own people who have been so taught ; Rajputana, differ widedy from its mysteries, as 
and the mass has been so leavened that administered by the Lama of Thibet, and both 
the great tendency amongst youthful inquir- are equally distinct, from the metaphysical 
ing minds is to accept some form of theism,— doctrines propounded by the monks of Nepal: 
either to acknowledge one of their own or the philosophy taught in Burmah : its ab- 
deities, whether Vishnu or Siva, as the stractions in Japan, and its observances have 
Lord of all, or adopt an ideal Supreme undergone a still more striking alteration 
Being of their own creation, whom they from their vicinity to the Sintoo sect, and iu 
clothe with attributes, purer, more just, and China, they have been similarly modified iu 
more worthy of reverence than any god their contact with the rationalism of Lao-tseu 
which the hindoo pantheon possesses. Bud- and the social demonology of the Confucians, 
dhistn was not finally swept away from the But in each and all, the distinction is rather 
peninsula till about the 14th century of the in degree than iu essence, and the general 
Christian era. For ten centuries it had been concurrence is unbroken in all the grand 
the prevailing religion of India but when the essentials of the system, 
unwritten Tartar faith became corrupt and Of the three great religious systems of the 
feeble, brahmanism was revived, mixed with Aryans that of the Hellenic and Latin races 
the worship of a Siva and a Vishnu and seems to have originated in the East, but to 
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bave become modified by new geographical 
conditions, the proximity of the sea, and the 
struggle for existence. The other two, the 
religions of Zoroaster and Sakya Muni have 
traces of sharp antagonism and protracted 
conflict. But the Dyaus of the Veda, the 
sky, seems to be the Zeus and Jupiter the 
Diespeter of classical antiquity ; Ushas is 
Eos and A urora, Surya is Helios ; the Harit, i 
horses of the sun, are the charites or Graces : 
solar phenomena are traced out as the foun¬ 
dation of legends like those of Apollo and 
Daphne, Kephalos and Procris, Herakles and 
Deianeira. The religion of the portion of 
the Aryans who spoke the Zend, and whose 
caste and creed are embodied in the Zen- 
davesta, is a change from polytheism to a 
belief in one superior being and is a solemn 
protest against the whole worship of the 
powers of nature involved in the Vedas. The 
deva of the Vedic hymns, India and others, 
are converted into devils and every follower 
of Zoroaster is compelled to renounce them, 
and with this change, came a deeper sense 
of sin, a clearer vision of the mystery of 
evil in the heart of man and in the world. 
But this merged into a dualistic creed, of 
belief in powers almost equally omnipotent, 
Ormuzd the good and Ahrimaii the evil, 
Iglight and Darkness, and the thoughts of 
>the devout were directed to attain the purity 
which belonged to a servant of the former. 
Many Biblical critics believe that the Hebrews 
had no belief in Satan, nor in angels nor 
ill immortality, till these were received 
from Persia, and that the Sacklucees were 
purely conservatives, believers in the faith of 
Abraham and Moses. And parallelism be¬ 
tween the religions of Zoroaster and of 
Israel are noticed by Siege and Haug, the 
belief in a mighty Lord, supremely wise and 
good ; in a spirit of evil, tempting and accus¬ 
ing ; in myriad angels who form the armies 
and do the pleasure of the great King ; in a 
tree of life and a tree of knowledge ; and a 
serpent, the enemy of man, the iconoclastic 
hatred of the common forms of polytheism, 
the hope of a common Deliverer, the belief in 
n paradise for Jhe souls of the good and 
nghteous. 

When the next great religion began its 
course, the system of the Vedas had become 
perverted into a revolting polytheism with 
caste as an intolerable tyranny. The doctrine 
of metempsychosis had assumed a prominent 
position in all speculations as to the ‘ before’ 
Sind “ after” of this earthly state from which 
there was no ready emancipation, and thinking 
minds were taught to look on life with all its 
sensations and energies, as an illusion. 

Out of this, buddism grew. Sak’hya muni 
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discountenanced the philosophic views of the 
bramins, but did not deny the authority of 
the Vedas. M. St. Hilaire says next to the 
story of the gospels there is no story of ’self- 
denial, so marvellous as that of the king’s'son 
who laid aside the greatness to which he had 
been born, and when he had found, as he 
believed, the secret of emancipation from the 
' misery of existence gave himself to a life 
of suffering, hardship and mendicancy to 
extend it to the poorest and the meanest. 
He says Je n’ hesite pas a ajouter que sauf le 
Christ, tout seul, il n’est point parmi les 
fondateuvs de religion, de figure plus pure 
I ni plus touchante que celle du Boudha. 

M. St. Hilaire, M. Eugene Burnouf and 
Professor Max Muller, identify the nirvana 
of Buddha with absolute annihilation, the 
pure not being, in which there is no absorp¬ 
tion into the higher life of the uncreated 
essence, no consciousness of peace and 
freedom from evil, but the loss of being and 
consciousness at once. This doctrine is 
shadowed forth in the despair of Job and 
Jeremiah ; in the deep melancholy of Eccle¬ 
siastes ; in the Choruses of Sophocles, the 
Apologia of Plato and in the soliloquy of 
Hamlet, yet this has no where led to suicide, 
as the path to Nirvana, but to fasting, prayer, 
alms-giving, and self-sacrifice. But it was 
offered to people who held to the belief of a 
natural immortality and metempschycosis, to 
whom death brought no sure deliverance, but 
might lead to ills greater than in this world, 
new forms of human or brute life more 
miserable than what they had passed through. 
The life of self-sacrifice of its founder, his 
voluntary acceptance of poverty and his pro¬ 
clamation of a universal brother-hood made 
war on the caste system. But brahmanism 
again rose triumphant and drove buddhism 
into other lands, and the region of Sakya 
Muni’s birth and labours became a place of 
pilgrimage to people from distant countries. 

Many nations are included in the term 
Semitic, Phsenicians, Carthaginians, Syrians, 
Assyrians, whose religions present forms of 
worship, as gross and sensuous as those of 
Greece or India. Until the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, the people generally were 
prone to fall into a worship of gods many 
and lords many, like the nations around them, 
which the few thinking minds amongst them 
could not prevent. Their entire history, 
shows that the people fell into the lower 
forms of thought and speech, their very wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah became polytheistic even 
fetiche, in its nature, and it was in protest 
against this that their law-givers, prophets, 
and psalmists spoke and when Mahomed 
in the seventh century of the Christian era, 
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appeared with a monotheism, the most rigorons 
and exclusive that the world had witnessed, 
he was one of a Semitic race who were still 
polytheists and fetish worshippers. The Jews 
belief had, as a basis, not monotheism, the belief 
in a deity, numerically one, but in a living God 
the Father and the King of men. But when 
Mahomed proclaimed that the Lord was One, 
he did so as reviving the faith of Abraham, 
who derived his knowledge through a special 
revelation of God. 

The little prevalence of idolatry in Hindoo- 
stan as compared with Bengal, is noticeable. 
Large towns have their temples and gods. 
But each village, as in Bengal has not 
its tutelary Siva and Shusti. From Allaha¬ 
bad to Mynporee a bindoo traveller did not 
meet with one single instance of that indis¬ 
pensable of a Bengal village, a little round 
stone painted with vermillion and placed 
beneath an aged banyan or peepul tree, which 
a(!ts as a guardian deity of a rural community. 
In one single street of Calcutta there are 
more images of Krishna and emblems of 
Siva, than perhaps in the whole length of the 
Doab, A buddhist philosopliy seems to have 
been since b. c. 1500 i, e., 850 years before 
Sakya Muni gave it fresh vigour, Sakya 
Sinha, is the household name of Gautama 
Buddha, it means the Scythian lion, Gautama 
Buddha is another appellation. The epoch 
of Sakya, the fifth Buddha or Gautama, is 
determined by concurrent testimony of the 
Ceylouese, Siamese, Pegu, Burmese and Chi¬ 
nese eras, which are all founded on the birth 
or death of the Buddha legislator, and though 
all differing more or less, concur iu placing 
him between the limits of 544 and 638 years 
before Christ. The Raj Guru of Assam, a 
pandit well versed in Buddha literature, fixes 
the Nirwan or emancipation of Sakya Muui 
iu 520 B. c. Accordiug to Mr. Csoma de 
Koros, the name of Kanishka occurs in a 
Tibetan work as a celebrated king who reigned 
iu Northern India, at Kapila, which is sup¬ 
posed to be in Rohilcund or near Hurd war. 
His reign dates about 400 years after Sakya 
(about the eud of the second century) when 
the followers of the Buddha religion had 
become divided into eighteen sects (tlie Sakya 
tribes, or Sacae) under four principal divisions, 
of which the names both Sanscrit and Tibetan 
are on record.— Prin, Ind. Ant. Vol. i, p. 
39 5 Perry'sBiriTs Eye View, p. 53 ; Csoma's 
Analysis of the Dulva, Pes. As. Soc. Bengal, 
voL XX, p. 90 ; Fo-kwe-ki, chap. xvi. p. 101 ; 
Pra Orazio, in Nouv.Jour. Asiat., t. xiv., p. 
408, ii ; Jour.des Savantes, Mai, 1831, p. 
263 ; Bhilsa Topes, by Major Cunningham, 
pp. 1 to &7 ; Tennant's Ceylon, p. 327 ; 
Beview ofE. JS. Plumptree of Max. Muller's 
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Science of Religion in Contemporary Review 
for Jan. 1868 ; Tr. of Rind. Vol. i, p. 375 ; 
Adam's Roman Antiquities, Sth Ed., pp. 
228 to '234 ; Boudha et sq. religion, p, 5. 
See Ajatasatra, Ajataswara, Aryan, Asoka, 
Budd'ha, Hindoo, India, Inscriptions, Karli, 
Mahomedans, Pali, Pradotya, Frad’hanika, 
Pyadasi, Sakhya, St’hupa, Tope. 

SAKI. An alcoholic liquor in use in 
Japan. At an entertainment there, a pair of 
chop sticks was placed at each corner of every 
table, in the centre was an earthen pot filled 
with saki, surrounded with four acorn cups, 
four large coarse China cups with clumsy 
spoons of the same material and four teacups of 
tea. Cups of tea were first hauded round, these 
were followed by very small cups of saki, which 
had the taste of French liqueur.— American 
Expedition to Japan, p. 218. See Japan. 

SAKI, Hind. The astringent bark of a 
Paujab tree. 

SAKI, Hind. The man who gives charas 
prepared to the drinkers. 

SAKI, see India. 

SAKI, Hind. Euonytnus fimbriata.. 

SAKIAM, see India. 

SAKITAI, or Saka-dwipa. From between 
the parallels of lat, 30* and 50* N., and from 
long. 75® to 95* E., the highlands of Central 
Asia, alike removed from the fires of the equa¬ 
tor and the cold of the arctic circle, migrated 
the Sakae or Scythic races which passed into 
Europe and within the Indus. The Takshak, 
the Gete, the Kamari, the Katthi and the 
Hun came from Sakitai or Saka-dwipa, and 
from the Dasht-i-Kipchak crossed the Jaxar- 
tes or jihoon and crossed the Paropamisan 
range into the plains of Hiiidustlian. See 
Sakap, Sakatai. 

SAKITSCHIWAN, see Juniper. 

SAKKA TUNGHA, Tun. Cyperus hex- 
astychius, Rottl. 

SAKKA RI, Tam. Sugar. 

SAKKER, iu lat. 27* 42', long. 68* 51' N. 
a town in Sindh, on the right side of the In¬ 
dus. The Dak bungalo is 419 feet above the 
sea.— Schl, Rob. See Sakar, Sukker. 

SAKKYE, see Kedah, Quedah. 

SAKMUNIA, Gdz., Hind. Convolvulus 
scamraonia. Scammony. 

SAKPHA, Tibet. Tetrao hodgeonise, 
also Saefa hodgsonii, Blyth. 

SAKRA, a name of ludra. 

SAKRANT, also Sank rant, also Makar- 
Sankrant, a hindoo festival, held on the day 
that the sun enters the sign of Makar at the 
winter solstice. On this night, iu ancient 
India, a horse was sacrificed to the sun or 
Bahnath the god Bal. Hindoos now bathe 
in the sea, rub their bodies with sesamum 
seeds and entertain friends. See Sun. 
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SAKSANDARI, Singh. Aristoloqhia in- 
dica, Linn,, Roxb, 

SAKTA, a sect of hindoos, who worship 
the female principle according to the ritual of 
the Tantra. Of these there are two divisions, 
the Daksbina, chavi or right hand ritualists, 
and the Varna chavi or left band ritualists. 
The worship of the right hand division is 
public, and is addressed to the goddesses, in the 
forms of Duiga, Blmvani, Parvati, Lakshmi, 
Maha Lakshmi and others. The left hand 
ritualists worship, in preference, the Tantrica 
inapersonations of Durga, as Devi, Kali, 
Sjama, &c., or a woman representing the 
sakti. Their worship is private and unavow¬ 
ed and is much talked about.— Wilson's 
Hindoo Sects ; Wilson's Gloss. See Hin¬ 
doo, Kerari, Sacti, Veda. 

SAKTA BHAKHTA, worshippers of the 
female energy who make the universe to be 
developed by an inherent power in matter. 
They use feminine terms and symbols, and 
practice the magical rites of the At’harv^na 
Veda, which has been termed the black Veda ; 
and the whole is sometimes termed the Tan¬ 
trica system.— Taylor, See Veda, At’harva 
veda, Tantrica. 

SAKTI NATH. The lord of Sakti, or 
the divine energy under a female personifica¬ 
tion. In this sense Sakti is applicable to 
every goddess, but it is more especially the 
name of Bhavani, and her lord or husband in 
Siva. 

SAKTI. In hinduism, the hindoogoddesses 
are uniformly represented as the subordinate 
powers of their respective lords : thus Laksh¬ 
mi, the consort of Vishnu the preserver, is the 
goddess of abundance and prosperity ; Bha¬ 
vani, the wife of Siva or Mahadeva, is the 
general power of fecundity ; and Saraswati, 
whose husband was the creator, Brahma, 
possesses the powers of imagination and in¬ 
vention, which may justly be termed creative. 
She is, therefore, adored as the patroness of 
the fine arts, especially of music aud rhetoric ; 
as the inventress of the Sansknt language, of 
the Devanagri writing characters, and of the 
sciences which writing perpetuates : so that 
her attributes correspoud with those of Mi¬ 
nerva Musica of Greece or Italy, who invent¬ 
ed the flute, and presided over literature. 
Some of the Sakti of the hindoo gods and 
their avatava are termed Brahmi, Mahes- 
wari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Maheudri, Cha- 
munda and Chandika, hideous goddesses, who 
attend upon Sira as Bhairava, the terrific 
destructive deity, who is propitiated by 
offerings of wine and flesh. The Sakti 
worshippers are almost unknown in the south 
of India.— Coleman, p. 125 ; Hind, Theat, 

V ol, ii, p. 52. See Kancheliya. 
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SAKTI-PUJA, or Sakti-worship, a hindoo 
form of worshipping the Sakti. 

SAKUNTALA, name of a Sanscrit book. 
See Sakoutala. 

SAKWALA, Sakwala-gala, see Myen-rao. 

SAKWANTI, see Fauclu dynasty. 

SAKYA GAUTAMA, see Sakjr'ha muni. 

SAL, also Sakhu, Hini>. Vatica robusta. 

SAL, Hind. A kind of sugar press in the 
Simla 8tate,s. 

SAL, Hind. A year. 

SALA, Tkl. Vatica robusta. 

SALABAT eJUNG, son of Nizam ul Mulk ! 
his brother, Nassir Jung, in 1750, brought 
him into the Carnatic a piisoner, but in 
February 175J, on the death at Cuddapah of 
Muzaffar Jung, he was released and proclaim¬ 
ed Subah. He took Kiiruool, and advanced 
to Hyderabatl, where he pacified the French 
troops and then in May advanced to Aurun- 
gabad wliich he reacdied on the 18th June. 
In July ho purchased a peace with the'Mali- 
rattas and proceeded against theNirmul rtijali 
whom he defeated, and after this he sent to 
the Marquis Dupleix a sunuud of Nabob of 
the Carnatic. In 1772-3-4, he was alter- 
teruately at war and at peace with the Mah- 
ratta peshwah, Balaji Baji Rao. But in 1755, 
he proceeded to Seringapatam and exacted 
52 lacs of rupees as tribute. In 1756, he 
came to a rupture with the French under M. 
Bussy, dismissed and pursued them, and 
sought the aid of the British from Madras.— 
Orme, 

SALAB MISRI, Hind. Salep, the root 
of Orchis mascula, Eulophia, and other plants. 

SALACIA, a genus of unimportant plants 
of the natural order Hippocrateae, the follow¬ 
ing East Indian species are known : 

S. arnottiania, Wight, Malabar. 

S. brunoniana, W, A,, Pen. of India. 

8. celastrifolia, Wall. 

S. longifolia, Wall,, Khassya. 

S. macrosperma, W. I. 

8. milliflora, Wight, Mergui. 

8. oblonga, WaU,, Wight, Pen. of India. 

8. pomifera, Wall., Wight, Pen. of India. 

S. prinoidea, DC^, Burmah. 

8. reticulata, Wight, Ceylon. 

S. roxburghii, Wall., Khassya. 

8. verrucosa, Wight, Mergui. 

The East Indian species are often classed 
under the genus Johnia, the last named in 
compliment to Dr. John, a Danish mission¬ 
ary, who was one pi the founders of the 
Botanic Garden at Tranquebar, and sent many 
new plants to Dr, Roxburgh. The whole 
are formed of species which have little beauty, 
but the fruit of both the species of Johnia is 
eatable.— Boxh ,; Voighl, 

SALADIN, see Kufra, Salah ad-Din. 

SALADANG, see Sapi. 
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SALAGRAMA, Fossil Ammonites, sup- resembliug a touchstone, and hollow, with 
posed by some to be the ©tiles or eagle only one small aperture ; within, he says, it is 
stones of the ancients. The principal sorts almost concave, with spiral lines terminating 
are the Lakshmi Narayani, (which, accord- towards the middle. Some are supposed to 
ing to Mr. Colebrooke, must be perforated represent the gracious incarnations of Vishnu, 
in one place only, and Lave four spiral and are then highly prized ; but when they 
curves in the perforation, with marks re- border a little on tlio violet, they denote a 
sembling a cow’s foot and a wreath of vindictive avatara such as Narasinga, when 
flowers, which is supposed to contain Laksh- no man of ordinary uci ve dares keep them in 
mi as Narayani,) the Vainuna, the Demodura, his house. The possessor of a Salagrama 
the Narsingha, &c., &c,, some denote the preserves it in clean cloth ; it is frequently 
gracious, and others the vindictive incariia- perfumed and bathed ; «nd the waler thereby 
tions of Vishnu. The former are much valued, acquiring virtue, is drank, aud prized for its 
Mr. Ward states that the Lakshmi Narayana siii-expeliing property, ddiey are common 


is sometimes sold for as mucli as two tiiousand 
rupees. In an account of the meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta in October J830, 
is a notice of a letter from Dr. Gerard of 
Soobathoo, who *had discovered in a lofty 
position (1.3,000 feet) ofthe Himalaya range, 
an extensive fossil tract of shell formation, 
of whicri ho describes four classes, aud of <lio 
fourth thus writes : “ Belemnites and Ortho- 
ceratites mineralized by the same material as 
the Ammonites (iron clay and pyrites.) Their 
abiuidaiH^e in the beds of mountain torrents, 
especially the Giindak, has been long known, 
as they form an indispensable urticlo in the 
sacra of the Hindoo Thakoordwari, under 
the name of Salagrama.” This fossil, deemed 
sacred by the hiudoos, is essential in many 
rites and ceremonies of the brahmans ; it is 
used in propitiatory oblations to Vishnu, as 
well as in funeral and other ceiemonies. The 
Salagrama is also considered ns a type of 
Mahadeva, as some othei* holj', particularly co¬ 
nical stones also arc. Mr. Colebrooke, likewise 
informs us (As. Res. vol. iii, p. 240,) that the 
Salagrama are found in a part of the Gunduk 
river, within the limits of Nepal. They arc 
black, mostly round, and are commonly per¬ 
forated in one or more places by worms, or, 
as the hiudoos heliove, by Vishnu, in the 
shape of a reptile. According to the nninber 
of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in 
various characters. For example, siicli a stone 
perforated in one place only, with four spiral 
curves in the perforation, and with marks 
resembling a cow’s foot and a w’reath of 
flowers, contains Lakshmi Narayana. The 
stones called Ban-ling, found in the Nermada, 
are, in like manner, considered as types of 
Siva, but they are not fossils, merely stones 
rounded by attrition. The Salagrama is found 
upon trial not to be calcareous ; it strikes fire 
with steel, but scarcely at all effervesces with 
acids. Sonnerat also describes the Salagrama 
as a petrified shell, of tlio species comes d’ 
amraon, very heavy,commonly black, but some- 
limes violet, oval, or round, a little flat, nearly 
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water worn Ammonites, and though hiudoos 
are averse to show them, Europeans who 
attend to such tilings can always meet in with 
them. Veneration for stones may be traced 
among almost all nations. The following in¬ 
stance froifi our scripture reminds one strongly 
of hiiidoo simplicity :—“ Aud Jacob rose up 
early in the morning, and took the stone lie 
had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, 
and poured oil on the top of it.”—Gen. chap, 
xxviii, v. 18. The Grihadeva or liousehold 
deity rarely bears any specific designation : 
is sometimes represented by a water pot, a 
rude figure, n Salagrama, ora Tulasi plant.— 
Cole,Myth. Hind 176 ; Mooj's Tantheon^ 
pp. 309-10 ; Wilso)fs Gloss. See Hindoo, 
Saligrain, Sri Samfirndaya, Zouar. 

SALAHIE, a lioautiful village in tlie sub¬ 
urbs of Damascus, lying at the foot of the 
western mountains, about a mile from the 
limits of the city,— llohinsojfs Travels^ Vol. 
ii, p. 116. 

SALAH-UD-DIN, the leader of the 
armies of tlie khalifs, wlio encountered the 
crusaders and Richard Cccur do Lion of Eng¬ 
land, near Jerusalem. His tribe are still 
numerous in Kurdistan. Caliph Mamuu, in 
A. D. 814, caused a degree of the earth's 
surface to be measured. This wag done on 
the sandy plains of Mesopotamia, betweeb 
Palmyra and the Euphrates, by which 56’66 
miles were fixed as the equivalent of a degree 
of the earth’s circumference. Caliph Ma-" 
mun, son of Iluruu ut Rashid forced an en¬ 
trance into the pyramids. Later, Salah-ud- 
din, the Saladin of Europeans, used their 
casings, at least, as stone quarries. Caliph 
Umar, was the second caliph in succession 
to Mahomed. His time was a pei iod of great 
extension of mahomedanism. The battle of 
Kadesi.'i was fought aud won by his general 
Saad, and put an end to the Persian empire 
of the Parsi. He imposed the khiraj on 
Syria, and died and was buried at Jerusalem 
where his tomb still is.— Bjornstjerna's.'Brit¬ 
ish Empire in the Easty p, 97 ; Bmisen, 
Vol ii, p. 150. See Acre. 
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SAL AMMONIAC. 


SALANGORE. 


8ALAI, a river running near Naradoul in 
Midnapore. 

SALAI, Beng., Hind., Sans. Boswellia 
glabra, B. serrata, B. thurifera. Salai-goud, 
Olibanum. 

SALAI, Tam. An idol. 

SALAJIT, Hind. Lignite. 

SALAKA, «Jav, Silver. 

SALA-KUCHOO, Beng. Colocasia for- 
nicata. 

SALAM, Arab., Heb. Peace ; Salani-alai- 
kum, Peace be unto you. O alaikus ealain 
and unto you be peace. Salam bolo, say 
unto him peace. Touching the breast and 
forehead or lips and forehead : kissing of the 
lips is not known with men, only the cheeks 
and shoulders. The right cheek first, then 
the left and some times the cheeks alone are 
kissed, but generally the shoulders, also as 
Gen. 33, 4 : 14, 145 ; Luke 15, 20. 

Kissing of the hands is common as in 
Math. 23, 7 ; Mark 12, 38, and rising to 
receive*as in Job. 29, 8. 

The not returning “ Salam” is a sign on 
the part of the Bedouins that they were out 
to fight, and not to make friends ; but the 
dromedary riders, generally travel with¬ 
out much to rob. After the first salutation 
of peace, in conversation you say, “ Is your 
illustrious disposition well,” and the reply is 
“ al hamd ul illah.” Thanks be to God, or Ap 
ki mihrbaui se, by your favour, and if assent¬ 
ing to a proposition, ‘‘ Insha ul illah,” if it 
please God. Salam Alaikura, is the Hebrew 
•Shalom Alechem, Peace be to you, of Luke 
X, 5. Give ray peace to So and So, on part¬ 
ing, where one says good bye, or God be with 
you. With peace, go in peace. Ex. iv, 18.— 
Burton*$ Filgrimage to Meccah, Vol. i, p. 
340. 

SALAMANDRA MAXIMA. The large 
salamander of Japan, lives in the valleys of 
Niphon between 34® and 46* N, lat. It re¬ 
sides in rivulets and lakes formed by the 
rains at a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it grows to about 
#three feet in length. 

SALAMBHA, Hind. A kind of salt. 

SALA-MISRI, Tam. Salep. 

SALARAS, or Silajitu, Tel. Ophelia 
elegans, i?. fT, 


SALAMLIK, also Salamji, Turk. The 
place of assembly in a house. 

SAL AMMONIAC, 


Ormena, Ar. 

Nou-sha ; Tang-ska, Chin. 
Peh-ting-ska ^ 

Sdl Ammoniac, Pa* 

Salmaik, Ger. 

Nowsagur; NowBiidur,Guz. 

Hind. 

Sale Ammoniaco, It. 
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Sal Ammoniac, 

Lat. 

Sadar, 

Malay. 

Nowshadur, 

Pers. 

Nasokatur, 

Bus. 

Nowsadur, 

Sans. 

Vayvagarra luno, 

Singh. 

Navackarum, 

Tam. 


s 


Sal Ammoniac is a compound of ammonia 
and hydrochloric acid, a hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, although the older term, muriate of 
ammonia, is also used. The substance from 
which this salt was first obtained, was the 
soot of earners dung ; by sublimation in Egypt, 
near the temple of «Jupiter Ammon, whence 
its name. It is now manufactured largely 
in Europe, by combining hydrochloric acid 
either directly or indirectly with am¬ 
monia obtained from the decomposition of 
animal matter. In France, bones and other 
animal matters are distilled in large iron 
retorts, for the manufacture both of animal 
charcoal and of sal ammoniac. Coal soot was 
formerly used in Great Britain as a source of 
this salt ; but since the establishment of gas 
works, it has been chiefly derived from the 
liquor obtained during the preparation of coal 
gas. It is found native at Etna and Vesuvius, 
in some of the Tuscan lakes, in Persia, 
Bokhara, in Mongolia and He fronr fakes and 
the vicinity of extinct volcanoes. That in use 
in China was formerly obtained from Lan- 
chau-fu and Ning-hia, in Kan-suh, but the 
country of the Tih or Sijung and Turfan 
formerly yielded it and the fissures in the 
volcanic mountain of Peh-ting in Turfan, It 
is met with in commerce as large cakes of a 
semi-circular form, translucent, and colour¬ 
less, with a sharp, saline, cool* taste, but 
no smell. It forms a considerable article of 
trade in Karnal, where the manufacture has 
been known for agos. It is important as a 
source of most of the compounds of ammonia, 
and is used at Lahore for the manufacture of 
solution of ammonia, for snake bites, to a 
considerable extent. It is extensively em¬ 
ployed in the arts, in the preparation of aqua- 
regia, in soldering some of the metals, in 
tinning iron and copper, in the preparation 
of dyes, liquid ammonia, and in various 
chemical manufactures.— 0*SIk, Mat. Med. ; 
Smitfis Mat. Med. of China ; PowelVs 
Handbook, p. 110 ; Faulkner. See Am¬ 
monia, Dyes. 

SALAN, Hind. Panicum miliaceum, 
Pennisetum italicum. 

SALANGAN, Hind. A bark used for 
fibre in Kangra. 

SALANG ISLANDS, see Junk-Seylon. 
SALANGORE, in lat. 3® 20' N., long, 
lor 12' E., lies on the south side of the 
entrance of the river of the same name. This 
place was formerly frequented for tin and 
other articles of trade. Salangore is separated 
from Perak by a small river called the Run- 
kup, a little north of the Birnam stream, in 
about lat. 30** 59' N. Salangore, according 
to native authority, comprises three divisions. 
The Bugi occupy the coast .—HewboWs 
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SALATURA. 


SALIMOTB. 


British Settlements^ VoL ii, p. 27. See east of Ohiud, General Cunningham pro- 
Xedah, Quedah, Semang. cured several Greek and Indo-Scythian 

SAL ARIAS ALTICUS. Near the rocks coins, from which it may be inferred, with 
of the Ceylon coast, are multitudes of some certainty, that the place is at least as old 
the Salarias alticus, a curious little fish as the time of Panini himself, or about b, c. 
which possesses the faculty of darting 350. He therefore, identifies Stilatura with 
along the surface of the water and run- Lahore. The loss of the first syllable of the 
ning up the wet stones and across the name is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
sand with the utmost ease and rapidity, change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate 
Mr. Gosse has seen a species of Anten- according to the well-known usage of the 
narium similarly running quickly to and people of western India, by whom the Sindhu 
fro on the surface of the great beds of river was called llendhu and Indus, and the 
floating sea weed in the gulf stream, pro- people on its banks Hindus or Indians ; Sala- 
gressing with the utmost facility by means of tura would, therefore have become Halatura 
its pectorals and ventral fins, quite out of and Alatur, whi(;h might easily have been 
water. By aid of the pectoral and ventral corrupted to Labor ; or, as General Court 
fins and gill-cases, they move across the writes the name, to Lavor.— Cunningham's 
damp sand, ascend the roots of the mangroves, Ancient Geog. of Itidia^ pp. 5-8. 
and climb up the smooth face of the rocks in SALAUKKh, Hind. Ahelia triflora, 
search of flies ; adhering so securely as not to SALAVA MIRIALU, Tkl. Cuhebs, Pi- 
be detached by repeated assaults of the pei‘ cubeha. 

waves. These little creatures are so nimble, 8ALAYER ISLAND, called by the Dutch, 
that it is almost impossible to lay hold of Boegerens, is about 36 miles long, of moder- 
them, as they scramble to the edge, and ate height, well peopled and well cultivated, 
plunge into the sea on the slightest attempt Its north poini; is in lat. 5* 47' S. 
to molest them. They are from three to four SALBRA, Mind. Salvia officinalis, 

inches in length, and of a dark brown colour, SALEM, a revenue district or collectorate 

almost undistiuguishablo from the rocks they of th(3 Madras Presidency formed out of the 
frequent.— Gosse, pp, 122-123 ; Tennenf's Barah-mahal, in the south of the peninsula of 
Sketches of the Bat, Hist, of Ceylon, India, Salem town is situated in a valley, 

Vol, ii, p. 493. and 870 feet above the level of the sea. It 

SALAR MUSSUOOD GAZEE or Rujub is the chief town of the revenue district, to 
salar. which it gives its name. The Salem collec- 

SA-LAT,Bdrm. Calpicarpum roxburghii, torate has a population of 1,195,377, is part 
G. Don, lowland, but it includes the Balaghat, of the 

SALAT INDRA KESARI, see Inscrip- same height as Mysore, and a rich plain of 
tions. considerable elevation known as the Barah- 

SALATAH, Arab. A favourite dish mahal. The Shevaroy hills are near the town 
made as follows. Take a cucumber, pare, of Salem and attain an elevation of 6,000 feet, 
slice and place it in a plate, sprinkling it over Salem is celebrated for its steel. See India, 
with salt. After a few minutes, season it Kerala, Silk, Steel, 
abundantly with pepper, and put it in a bowl SALE, It. Salt. 

containing some pepper-corns, and about a SALE AMMON!AGO, It. Sal ammoniac, 
pint of curds. When the dish is properly SALEMANTA, or Challa munta, Tkl. 
mixed, a live coal is placed upon the top of Fluggea leucopyrus, IVilld, The same name 
the compound to make it bind, as the Arabs is applied to F. virosa. 
say. It is considered a cooling dish, and is SALENDONG, a silk scarf of Singapore, 

esteemed by the abstemious, as well as by the SALIMOTE, a silk scart of Singapore, or 

Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, sometimes embroidered with gold thread. 
VoL i, p, 198. The Salendong and Salemote with and with- 

SA-LAT-NEE, Bdrm. Graptophyllum out gold thread and silk are in use through- 
hortense, also G. lurido-sangnineum, G. out the Archipelago from Sumatra to Timor, 
hortense is also called in Burmese, Gnwm-ban. Timor is the most remote of the eastern 
SALATURA, the So-lo-tu-lo of the islands, in which textile fabrics are manu- 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang the birth- factured,* the countries beyond producing 
place of Pan ini the grammarian, has been no other cloths than those of bark beaten 
identified with Lahore, near Ohind. Hwen out. The texture of the cotton cloths manu- 
Thsang visited it, he says it was 20 li, or factured in Timor and the‘adjacent islands 
3^ miles, to the north-west of Ohiud. In closely corresponds with those of the Batta 
January 1848, at the village of Labor, of Sumatra aud the Dyak of Borneo. The 
which is exactly four miles to the north- manufacture is evidently of great anti- 
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SALEP. 


SAL-GIUAH. 


quity, and must hare been introduced before 
that of Java of the present time, which is of 
hindoo origin. Cotton and dyes are grown 
in Timor. The silk threads introduced arc 
made from raw-siIk imported from China and 
the continent of Asia.— Cat, Ex,, 1862. 

SALENDRA, Maitr. Hystrix loucurn. 
— Sykes. 

SALEP. 

Salib misri, An., Ditk. 1 Salep, Fil. 

Salop misri, lIiNO., Picas. [ Sala niiari. Tam. 

The tubers of the Orchis mascula, Eulo- 
phia and other plants receive this name in 
works on pharmacy. Tlioy are compressed, 
ovoid, .rather transparent, and composed 
chiefly of bassorinc, soluble gum, and a 
large proportioli of amylaceous matter or 
starch. Roylo states that one drachm of 
the powdered root requires 60 drachms of 
boiling water to aflect its solution ; two 
drachms afford a suflioient meal for an invalid ; 
good salep carefully piei)arcd is in truth one 
of the best articles of diet a convalescent can 
use. . Jn India the salep of Cashmere is 
reckoned the best, and is obtained cliiefly at 
the Hurd war fair from the Cashmere mer¬ 
chants : from tlie peculiar shape of tlie tubera, 
it has gained immense, but most unmerited 
celebrity as an aphrodisiac remedy. The 
same circumstance has given the plant its 
name both in the Greek and Arabic language. 
At the Madras p]xhibitiou of 1855, tliere 
were three samples of “ Salep niisree” con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Riddell from the Kuimer 
Hills near Aurungabad—sold when green, 
and fresh dug up, at 2 pice per seer : and 
from Bookianah Hills in Bcrar—when fresh 
dug is sold by the Bhil at 12 seers for the 
Rupee. These were hard, and had a horny 
appearance, the two first wore dirty green 
and the third of a yellowish white color. 
It is imported from the Persian Gulf, but is 
indigenous in some parts of the Western 
Presidency, though for want of cultivation, 
the tubers are scarcely worth the trouble of 
procuring. Native practitioncr.s prescribe it 
in conjunction with mastich and some other 
ingredientf*, in such cases as require tonics; 
in England, it is supposed the chocolate 
makers grind it up with cocoa. Professor 
Boyle states that the salep of Kashmir is 
obtainod from a species of Eulophia, probably 
B- virens. The price of salep is about eight 
guineas per cwt. in the London market. A 
little is exported from Constantinople, ex¬ 
cellent specimens from this quarter were shown 
in tlie Egyptian department of the Groat 
Exhibition in 1851. It was formerly much 
used, but has latterly been much supersed¬ 
ed by other articles. Major D. Williams’ 

(Joimial of the Agri. and Hort. Soe. of 
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India,’’ Vol. iv, part I,) states that the Tacca 
plant abounds in certain parts of the province 
of Arracan, where the Muggrace prepare the 
farina for export to the China market. After 
removing the peel, the root is grated on a fish- 
skin, and the pulp having been strained 
through a coarse cloth, is washed three or 
four times in water, and then dried in the sun. 
Mr. Nuttall, (American Journal of Pharmacy, 
Vol. ix,p. 305,) says the Otalieite salep is 
obtained from a new species of Tacca, which 
he names the T. oceanica. Oriental salep, is 
probably obtained from Eulophia vera and E. 
campestris. European salep is obtained from 
Orchis mascula, IV, ; O. latifolia, O. morio, 
W. ; O. militaris, W. ; O, papilionacea, PV. ; 
O. coriophoira, Pers, and 0. uudulatifolin, 
Pers. — Simmond's Commercial Products ; 
O'Shanyknessy, p. 653 ; M. E, J, R, ; 
Faulkner ; A ins. Mat. Med., p. 40 ; Tom-- 
linson. See Eulophia ; Orcliis, Tacca. 

SALEP-I-SHAITAN, Pers. Coiiium 
inaculatum. Cicuta virosa. 

SALEP MISRI, or Saleb Misri, Ar., 
Dok., Guz., Hind., Pkus., Tam. Salep. 
Eulophia virens. Salep, from Raepore, called 
helichandi, when pulverised, resembles arrow- 
root, and is made use of by natives on fast 
days, prepared in various ways. It is ob¬ 
tained from the glutinous matter which issues 
from the stems of a jungle plant, after being 
soaked in running water for some days. The 
Goods prepai'c the behcljaiidi. It can be had 
in any quantity in the Jubbulpore bazaar, but 
most of it comes from Mundia and Seonee. 
The specimens seem to consist of the dried 
sections of a farinaceous root containing bus- 
sorin, and allied in composition to salep.— R. 
Br.; W.Ic. 

SALEP TACCA, Eng. Tacca pinuatifido, 
Forsk, 

SALESI, a Koli tribe of Central India. The 
Raj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhour and Duuggali Koli 
reside in the Attaveesy, and in the Wun, Dan- 
dory and Nassik districts, and worship the 
hindoo deities Khaiidoba, Bhairii and Blia- 
wani. A few Raj Koli are settled in the 
Konkan and Jowuir. They are the same 
people, an offshoot of the Mahadeo Koli> and 
said to have been expelled for some offence. 
They are farmers and labourers, but the 
Dhour are the lowest in civilization, are the 
greatest drunkards and eat the flesh of ani¬ 
mals which have died a natural death. They 
are ruled by chiefs styled naik. 

SALFETOT8SCHNOE, Rus. Diaper. 

SALGAR, Hind. ofKungra, the armadillo. 

SALGI, Hind. Dark green colour. 

SAL-GIRAII, Pbrs., or Baras-ganth, 
Hind. The anniversary of a person’s birth, 
on which a knot is added on a string kept for 
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SALICORNIA XNDICA. 


SALINE SPRINGS. 


the purpose. A girUsiyears are d umbered by 
a silver loop or ring being added yearly to 
the gardani or silver nock ring .—HerkL 

SALtlE, Hind. Bosvvellia glabra. 

SALI, in Berar, silk weavers of sarhi and 
clioli. 

SALIBABOO ISLANDS, or Tulour, lying 
between Mindanao and Celebes, are three in 
number, of considerable size and moderately 
elevated. Kabrouang is the iiaino of tho most 
southerly, and has a peaked mountain on it. 
Its southern end is in lat. 3° 47' N. and long. 
127® 11' E. Tolour or Karbalang is the 
larger and more northerly island, and'lies 
from* lat. to 4* 28N. 

SALICACEiE, lAndl, The willow tribe 
of plants, comprising 1 gen., 2 species, of 
Salix. 

8AL1CARIA CINNAMOMEA. RappelL 
A curious little bird of Abyssinia, apparent- | 
ly congeneric with the Tribura luteoventris. 
—Hodgson ; Mr. BhjtlCs Report, 

SALI ClIETTU or Koriti chettu, Tel. 
Plecospermum spinosum. Trio, 

SALICINE, a crystallizablc, bitter princi¬ 
ple, obtained from the leaves and young bark 
of the poplar, willow, aspen, &c. It forms 
small white silky needles, aud in some res¬ 
pects, resembles the vegeta-alkalis, cinchona, 
and quina, having febrifuge properties ; but 
it ditfers from them in containing no nitrogen, 
and not forming salts with uci<ls.— Tonilhison, 

SALICOQUES, a family of crustaceje : 

Fam — Salicoqueh. 

Alphiens. 

Alphcus breviroHtriH, Edws.y New ffolland. 

,, ventrosus, Mauritius. % 

,, bide ns, Edtos.y Asiatic Seas. 

,, chiragricu.s, Edws.^ do. do. 

AolloHus, Edws.y New Holland. 

,, froutalia, Edws.^ do. 

SALICORNIA,of this genus, Wight gives, 
iu leones, Salicoruia brachiata, fruticosa, 

licrhacea, and Indica. Sec Clienopodiacccc. 
SALICORNIA ARABICA, Wight, 

IJshnaii, Arab. Chook, Hind. 

Arabian glasswort, Eno. Ghasul, Pers. 

Chubuck-sowyeh, Hind. 

Grows in the Suuderbuns and on the Co¬ 
romandel Coast, and barilla is made li’om it. 
See Barilla. 

SALICORNIA BRACHIATA, Roxh, 

Koyala, Tel. 

This perennial plant grows very abundant¬ 
ly in the delta of tho Ganges and on the 
Coromandel Coast, on low wet grounds over¬ 
flowed by tho tides. It yields a barilla for 
soap and glass.— W, Ic,y Roxb, 

SALICORNIA INDICA, W, Roxb., W, le, 

Jodtt palung, Beng. I Koyya pippali, Tel, 

Jidu palung, „ I 

A very common plant onstwjh salt grounds 
as are inundated by the spring tides. It is 
especially plentiful on the Malabar coast and 


is still burned there for barilla. But tho 
probable value of this artkle as an Indian 
export has been much depreciated by the pro¬ 
gress of chemical science in Europe, where 
the purest alkali is manufactured by decom¬ 
posing common salt by sulphuric acid, and at 
tho low rate of 10/, the ton of 30 maunds. 
The Salieoniia, Salsola and Sueda genera, 
cover every patch of saline land in the Panjab. 
— ■Eng, Cyc, ; Roxb, ; W, Ic. ; Voigt, 

SALIC it AM, fossil ammonites obtained 
from Northern India, held in high estimation 
by Hindoos. They are found in a part of the 
Guiiduk river, within tho limits of Ncpaul. 
They are mostly roundish and commonly per¬ 
forated in one or more places by worms, or, 
as the hindoos htdieve, by Vishuoo, iu the 
I shape of a reptile. Some are black, others 
are violet and oval. The possessor of a sali- 
gramu, preserves it in a clean cloth ; it is 
frequently perfumed and bathed, and the water 
thereby acquiring virtue is drank and prized 
for its sin-expelling property. It is always 
placed near persons when they arc about to 
die. A garden or plantation is consecrated by 
the hindoos by marrying the Saligramma 
.stone carried by one man, and represent the 
groom, to a branch of tho tulsi tree carried 
by another to represent the bride. It is tho 
usual murriugo ceremony, somewhat modified 
after this consecration, the fruit can be eaten. 
Mr. Dunlop found two oxteusivo lias ? beds 
at Takuli Shorn, iu lluiulcs, with numerous 
saligrain, which arc thence taken to Badrinath 
and Kailas.— Qolehrookc, in the Asiatic Re» 
searches, Vol, vii, p, 241 ; Major More, Uin’' 
doo Rantheon ; Wilson^s Qloss, See Hindoo, 
Salagrama. 

SALIK, (lit. a traveller or pilgrim) a class 
of devotees. 

vSALI KAMPA, Tel. Stylo.snnthes mu- 
cronata, Willd, Arachis fruticosa, Roxb, iii, 
282 

SALIMBOW, see Kyau. 

SALINDEE, a river near Budruck iu Ba- 
lasore. 

SALINE SPRINGS are found in Sind aud 
ill the higher portion of tho Punjab ; they 
usually contain common salt with some sul- 
•pliate of soda mid small quantities of other 
salts, when they are not simply brine. Traces 
of iodine are found near Kaugra. Thiough- 
out Rajpootana and iu some parts of the 
Punjab, tho wells are abundantly impregna¬ 
ted with soda. Some of tho springs in 
Kemaou contain mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to uu extent to be considered saline. 
Scai’ceiy any strong saline ones are thermal. 
TJie few thermal salines are cbieily cal¬ 
careous, aud one or two silicious. See Salt, 
Kalar, Rch, Saltpetre. 
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SALIX. 


SALISBURIA ADIANTIFOLIA, Sm, 
Gingko biloba, Linn, 1 Gingko, Jap. 

A tree of Japan, much cultivated in China, 
and found in many gardens in Europe. 
Fine old specimens may be seen at Kew and 
in the Apothecaries* Garden at Chelsea. In 
congenial climates it attains the size of the 
walnut. It is remarkable for the form of its 
leaves, which are wedge or fan-shaped, deeply 
cut iu the centre or bilobed, and finely striated 
with veins, having some resemblance to the 
leaves of some species of Adiantura, whence 
it is commonly called Maiden-hair tree in 
England. The pulp of the fruit is austere 
tasted, but the large kernel is sweet, with some 
degree of bitterness when raw, hut agreeable 
as a dessert when roasted like chestnuts. 
They are much eateu iu China. Mr. Fortune 
met with large trees of the Salisburia adianti- 
folia, the largest and most striking tree in 
some parts of the country. It is commonly 
called the Maiden-hair tree from the resem¬ 
blance its leaves bear to a fern of that name. 
The Chinese are fond of dwarfing it, and it is 
often seen in that state in their gardens. Its 
fruit is sold iu the markets iu all Chinese 
towns by the name ofPa-liwo,” and is not 
unlike dried almonds, only whiter, fuller, and 
more round. The natives seem very fond of 
it, although it is rarely eateu by Europeans. 
— Eng, Cye. ; Fortune's Wandering^ pp, 
129, 248 ; Roxb. ; II, B. Voight^ p. o60. 

SALITAH, Hind. A canvass sheet used 
to contain the articles composing a camel’s 
load. In cold weather it is converted into 
a blanket.— Bartoii's Sci/ide, Vol. ii, p, 43 

SALIVAIIANA, was the son of a potter. 
He headed a successful popular movement 
and became the chief of a powerful monurcliy 
in Maharashtra. He ruled at Munji-Paithan. 
The ruler whom Salivahana overthrew was 
Vikiamaditya. He gave origin to a new 
era, which is still current in India. The era 
reckons from A. D. 78, the supposed date of 
his death. It numbers the solar years, as the 
era of Vikramadilya p.umhers the linii-solar 
years. Tod describes Salivaliuna as of the 
Takshak race, and states that the Salivahana 
era set aside that of the Tuar in the Dekhau 
Salivahana had three hundred wives from 
whom the Be is Rajputs are descended. See 
Era, Jalus, Vikiamaditya. 

SALIVERl. Tam. Cress seed. 

SALIX, the Willow, of which there are 
15 species in India,—5 in the peninsula, 1 in 
Bengal, 2 from Oude, and the rest in the 
Himalaya. The earliest men lion of the willow 
tree is in the Pentateuch, where the Israelites 
were directed at the institution of the feast 
of tabernacles to “ take the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm trees, and the boughs 


of thick trees, and wiliowe of the brook, and 
to rejoice before the Lord their God seven 
days.” At a later period, the Psalmist des¬ 
cribes the captives as thus lamenting—“ By 
the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. For there they that carried 
us away captive required of us a song ; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth.” 
The willow is not commonly found below 
8,000 feet elevation on the Sikkim mountains, 
where it grows on the inner Himalaya only, 
and' some kinds ascend to 16,000 feet; like 
the poplars, the willows are valuable for their 
timbers, for economic purposes. Of this genus, 
Wight, in leones, gives S. icliuostachya, and 
tetrasperrna. Dr. O’Shaughiiessy carefully 
examined Salix tetraspermn, the only willow 
found in lower Bengal, hut could not detect 
in it any trace of salicine. Salix babylonica 
and S. jegyptiaca, (Kliilaf hhalki, Arab, Beds- 
inooshk, Pkrs.) occur in gardens in Upper 
India. Salix lindleyann, or dwarf willow', 
occurs at 12,000 to 13,000 feet on the Hima¬ 
laya—S. chita and rotundifolia iu Kuiiawur ; 
The willows of Japan, are. 


Salix japonica, Thbfj. 

„ alba, L. 

,, subfmgilis,/t /X 
,, purpurea, L. 

„ padifolia, L. 

,, viiidula, Anders. 


Salix vnlpina, Anders. 

,, aeutifolia, W. 

,, Sicboldiana, Blumc. 
,, iutegra, Thhg. 

,, Jlab}'lonica, L* 


Salix arhorous, S.elcgans. Wall, S. fragilis 
I/., and S. viminalis, A., called heis, bitsu, 
bed, bida beli, yir, bada and baslial, grow at 
h^ii^lits in the Punjab Himalaya from 6,000 
and some of them iu Ladak to 11,000 feet and 
the twigs and leaves of many of them are used 
for fodder. The wood is not valued. S. fiahel- 


laris, Ands. 8. hastata, L. S. oxycarpa, Ands, 
l)isa, bushan, jaugal beli, her, mathi, bak .shel, 
shun, bhail and beli, are found at various 
elevations in the Punjab Himalaya and Ladak 
from 6,000 to 15,000 feet and the leaves, 
&c., of several are used as fodder. Iu Spiti 
baskets appear to be made from the twigs. 
One of the substances known as manna, the 
hed-khist, used as a laxative, is said to be a 
product on a species of willow of Khorasan : 
Dr. J. L Stewart had not met with it, but 
Dr. Irvine states that it is said to be produced 
on a dark-barked cultivated willow in Turkis- 
tan. In tlie N. W. Himalaya, the twigs of a 
species of willow, the bis of those regions, 
ami a plant of Kaghan, are used for basket 
work.— Cleghorn's Punjab Report ; Royte ; 
O'i^haughitessf/j p, 606 ; St. John's Forest 
Trees of Britain^ Di\ hooker, Himalayan 
Jourfial, Vol H, p. 240 ; Dr, J. L, Stewart ; 
Dr. Honig,, Thirty-Jive years in the Easiy 
VoL\,pp. 165-339. 
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SALIX BABYLONICA. SALIX TETRASPERMA. 


SALIX JEGYPTIACA. Linn, 

Bed4-inusk, Pers. | Khagawala, Pusht. 

Cultivated at Lahore for the distillation, 
from the palms, of an aromatic water, which is 
much used in the hot season. 

SALIX ALBA, 

Buahan, Upper Chenab. Chamiaa, . Ladak. 
Yur, Chung, ,, Kalchang, Walchang, ,, 

Ohaugma,CHENAB,LAl)AK. Chung, Kunawar, Panj. 
Bis, Jhelum. Shan, Madanu, ,, ,, 

Vwir, Kaghan. Kharwal, Tkans-Indus. 

Chaurania, Ladak. 

Dr. J. L. Stewart believes tljat there is 

considerable doubt as to this species, but it or 
an allied one appears to be common in Kash¬ 
mir, Pangi, Lahoul, and Ladak, &c., occa¬ 
sionally in the last, from 5,000 up to 14,500 
feet, and it seems to occur Trans*Indus. It 
is generally planted, but is probably iu. many 
places wild also. It reaches 8 and 9 feet in 
girth when well protected. Moorcroft men¬ 
tions one of. 16 feet, but the largest trees | 
are very often hollow. It is planted round | 
almost every village and along the water¬ 
courses of the Chenab. The slender branches 
and leaves serve as food for slieep and goats. 
In Kashmir the willow is used largely for 
basket-making ; iu Tibet many of the houses 
are made of willow wattle and dab. Twig 
bridges of willow are mentioned in Spiti, 
Zanskar, and Ladak, where Parrotia is not 
found. In Kashmir, willow t\^s are em¬ 
ployed as tooth-sticks. There ^R), and still 
more on the Chenab and in Ladak, the trees 
are severely and systematically lopped, the 
young shoots and bark of the larger, removed 
by hand, being used as fodder, w illow tim¬ 
ber is not much used in Lahoul, but in Tibet 
the whole plough except the point which 
is iron is generally made of willow. In 
Affghanistnn willow wood is generally used 
for building, as insects do not attack it. 
On the Chenab, pails, &c., are rudely cut 
from single blocks of the willow and accord¬ 
ing to Moorcroft, combs, to remove the fine 
goat’s hair from the animals back, are 
made of this in Ladak. The wood is most 
useful in Thibet and Spiti, and employed for 
boarding. The small twigs are used for 
basket work, and the leaves are highly 
valued in winter for food for sheep.— Di\ 
Irvine ; Aitcheson ; quoted by Dr, J, L, 
Stewart ; MoorcrofCs Travels^ VoL p, 
SALIX BABYLONICA, Linn, 

Bada, Baini*li, Beas. Sail-i*inajnoon, Hind. 

Baida, Budda, „ Majoun, ,> 

Mo-Ma-Kha, Buhm. Bed-i-majnun, Pbks. 

Bidai, Chenab. Laila, , „ 

Weeping Willow, Bno. Katira, „ 

Bisa, Giur, Kangra. Wala, Trans-Indus, 

Pani-Jumma, Hind. Chung, Panj. 

Bed, „ Willa, Pushtu. 

KhUaf-i-Balki, „ Khar-Willa, . „ 
Bet-Majnun, „ 


A small tree of Greece, Asia Minor, com¬ 
mon on the sides of ail the rivers and canals, 
as well as in the garden^ of the Chinese ; 
is cultivated in Nepaul, gardens at Ajmir 
and Calcutta, common in gardens in north¬ 
ern India, as, also, S. JEgyptiaca, while the 
polyandrous S. tetrasperma, Moxb,, is found 
in the Kheree pass, along the foot of the 
mountains and in other parts of India as 
Ajmir, Bengal and the peninsula. This and 
S. tetrasperma are abundant at Peshawur and 
in the Hazara district. The weeping willow 
tree is very common planted in the plains 
throughout the Punjab, being frequently of 
the graceful “ weeping” type ; it also grows 
to 5,500 feet in the lulls including Kashmir. 
Near Chnrnha Dr. Stewart saw trees of 12 
feet girth. It grows rapidly, and is easily 
raised in moist places by cuttings, up to 
stakes of considerable size which are often 
planted to consolidate the banks of water- 
cuts, &c. Its branches and twigs are largely 
used for baskets, wattles, weirs, &c. Good 
cricket-bats have been made from it. The 
leaves are reckoned tonic ; contain a neutral 
principle, called salicine, and tannic acid ; 
some consider it nearly equal to binchona, it 
is also said to be anthelmintic. Colonel Lake 
writing from Jbullander, says wood soft, 
smooth and white ; the large wood is used 
for cricket bats, the small twigs for kiltas, 
baskets and rope bridges.— Trousseau ; Dr, 
Irvwe^s Medical Topography^ p, 210 ; 
Royle^s III,^ Him. Bot., p. 843 ; Dr, J, L, 
Stewart ; PoivelVs Hand-Booky i,j?.385. 

SALIX CAPREA, Linn, 

Bed-i-muslik, Pers. I Khagawala, Pushtu. 

Khilaf-i-balki, ,, j 

Cultivated at several places in the Punjab 
plains. The large yellowish catkins of flowers 
appear in February, and are collected and sold 
at about 6 or 8 rupees per mauud to per¬ 
fumers who distil a scented water from them. 
This, mixed with water is drunk as a sharbat, 
which has a rather pleasant though some¬ 
what mediciual taste.— Dr, J, L. Stewart; 
Powell's Handbook. 

SALIX TETRASPERMA, Roxh. 

Bheh, Assam. Safeda, Hind. 

Pani-juma, Beno. Bhainsa, ,, 

Mo-ma-kha, Burm. Bis, Bida, Jheluin, Ravi. 

Bed, Badha, Hind. Gud-byns, Kamaon. 

Laila, Laili, ,, Bhumtas, Jhallandar. 

In the Panjab this is less common than 
babylonica, but is planted in the plains, and is 
occasionally seen in the outer hills to 4,000 feet. 
Madden (?) mentions that it grows to 6,()00 
or 6,000 feet in Kumaon and on the banks of 
the hill streams of Kumaon ; is common at 
Rangamally in the Terai, iu the Kheree pass, 
and along the foot of the mountains which 
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SALMALIA MALABARICA, 


SALMON. 


is a singular fact, as the genua is charac¬ 
teristic of cold and arctic latitudes, and no 
species is found below 8,000 feet elevation 
on the Sikkim mountains, where it grows on 
the inner Himalaya only, some kinds ascend¬ 
ing to 16,000 feet. It grows in Bengal and 
the peninsula of India, likewise in Britisli 
Burtnah. Its wood is small but tough and 
elastic, but is not used in Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 37. In a full grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 10 feel, and average 
girth measured ^it 6 feet from the ground 
is 3 feet. It is readily raised by cuttings and 
grows vapidly to a considerable size. Dr. 
Stewart had seen trees of G feet girth. The 
names of these plants Inila and majuun, are 
alluding to the well-knowii eastern love story. 
Mi\ Thompson ; Drs. Brandis^ Hooker, Him, 
Jour,, Vol. i, /?, 400 ; lh\ Roijle's 111., Rot 
Him,, p, 343 ; Voigt ; T)r. J. L. S^leioart, Cal, 
Cat Ex, of 1862. 

8ALJARA MUNGALA VADU, Tel. 
A barber. 

SALKII, Arab. Scarification, practised by 
the Arabs of Ilcjaz, as a proof of nianliuess. 

SALLA, Hind. Abies Smitliiana. 

SALLA, Sari, Hind. In the Himalaya 
beyond the Punjab, Piiius longifolia, long¬ 
leaved pine. 

SALLA, Tkl. Blitter milk^ 

SALLA-BUDATA, Tel. Hibiscus hirtus, 
L, W, and A, Hibiscus phoeniceus, Roxb, 

SALLA-UDA, Tel. Panicum helopus, 
Trin, P. hirsutus, Roxh. 

SALLAWATTA", seo Pitt Strait. 

SALLE, Hind. Picea Webl)iaiia.— Hooker, 

SALLUR, Hind. Abies Webbiana, Hook, 

SALM, Ar. lie did save, licncc* salam, 
salutation of peace : Islam, saving ;• Muslim 
(sing), Mussulmiu (pi.) saved. See Salam. 

SALMALIA MALABARICA, Sch. and 
End, 

Bombaxmalabarica, DC. 

„ heptaphylluiu Roxh . 

„ pentaphylluiii. 

Rakto Shimool, Beng. 

Lai, Burm. 

Let-pan, ^ 

Mull-elavu, Can. 

Saur, I)UK. 

Bod cotton tree, Kng. 

Cotton tree, „ 

Red silk cotton tree, „ 

Semal, sembal, Hind. 

Rakta-sembal, n 

This is a large tree, with flowers of a 
beautiful red colour, common in the warmer 
parts of Ceylon and from one cud of India to 
the other, particularly along the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains, and it is one of the most 
abundant of the forest trees of Tenasserim : 
^about Nelarabur and the Wynaad, it is used 
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for building. The wood is light, soft, ,spongy 
and very inferior, but used by raoochies in their 
work, and it stands well under water. The tree 
grows rapidly, and is occasionally found 30 
to 40 feet in girth. The tree is sometimes 
called S. peutapyllum, when the lobes of the 
leaves are 5, instead of 7, but there is no di- 
ference in species, for the trees frequently 
carry lioth kinds of leaf. When very large, 
their appearance is magnificent, the thick 
stem spreads out towards the base, at inter¬ 
vals into buttress-like projections, strengthen¬ 
ing and supporting the main stem. In the 
spring season, the tree is covered with huge 
magnolia-shaped scarlet blossoms : the silk)^ 
down that envelopes the seed, is used to stuff 
mattresses and pillows, and has occasionally 
been made into cloth, the young trees and 
branches Imve short flat thorns. The young 
flower buds are cooked and eaten in some 
places. In the Jhallaiidar it gi'ows very tall 
and straight, the length of the trunk, to 
fiist branch is 30 feet, and girth 12 feet, and 
it attains its full size in 60 years, its white, 
light, brittle wood, tliougli not strong, is there 
used for boxes, scabbards and doors, and 
water conduits ; white ants readily attack 
the wood. Leaves used as fodder : its gum 
is the mooche-ras of the bazaar, the roots of 
young trees produce the snfed musli, which 
is used make a (‘ooling beverage.— 
/>r. Cleg^rn * and Mr. Melnor in M, E, 
J, R ,; Dr. Mason, Voigt ; Tkwailes Enum, 
Plant, Zeylonensis, PowclVs Hand-hook, 
Eco?i, Pro(DPiwjah, Barnes' Kangra Settle-- 
ment Repo^para. 1 o7 ; Roorkee Proceeding 
Papers o?i Gwalior Timber, p, 35. 

SALMAN, seo Karuiul. 

SALMANASSAR, king of the Assyrians, 
in the year 710 n. c., seized upon Samaria 
and transported tlie inlmbitauts into the most 
remote village of Media. In 676, b. c., 
Assaharaddon dispersed the remnant of the 
kingdoms of Syria and Israel over Persia, 
Media, and the distant provinces of the East, 
in B. c. 606, began the captivity of Babylon, 
when Nebuchadnezzar carried away the 
greater part of the Jewish nation, and among 
them, the princes, priests, and even prophets 
into his own dominions, which at that time 
extended ns far as Media.-//wc’^ Christianity, 
Vol, i, p: 2. See Jews. 

SAL MARTIS, Lat. Iron. 

SALMIAK, Gbr. Sal ammoniac, ITydro- 
chlorate of ammonia. 

SALMON, Eno., Span. 

Saumon, Fr., Scotch. I Salamone, It, 

Lacks, Gkr. Lemga, Rus. 

Sermone, It, | 

The salmon of Northern Seas dbies not 

inhabit any of the seas south of Asia, 
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Bombax cciba, Burm. 
„ gossauipinus rubra, 
Ham. 

Mul-elavu, Maleal, 
Salmali, Sans. 

Shalmali, „ 

Katoo-iinbool-gas Singh. 
Elavain maram, Tam. 

Pula maram, „ 

Kouda buruga, Tel. 

3’inna buruga, * ,, 

Buraga, ,, 



SALOD. 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 


though several of the fishes S. and E. 
of Asia have a resemblance to the saLiion. 
It is one of the most remarkable facts in 
the zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon 
inhabits any of the rivers that debonche into 
the Indian Ocean so-called Himalayan 
trout is a species of carp). This widely dis¬ 
tributed natural order of fish (Salmouidie) is, 
however, found in the Oxns, and in all the 
rivers of Central Asia lhat flow north and 
west, and the Salmo oriental is, Clellnud^ 
(“ Cab-utta Jour. Nat. Hist.” iii, p. 283), was 
eanglit by Mr. Grilfith (Journals, p. 403) in 
the Bamian river (north of tlie Hindoo Koosh) 
which flows into the Oxus, and whose waters 
are separated by one narrow mountain ridge 
from those of the feeders of tlie Indus. The 
central Himalaya rivers often rise in Tibet 
from lakes fidl of tisli, but have none (at least 
during the rains) in that rapid part of their 
course from 10,000 to 14,000 feet elevation : 
below tliat, fish abouud, but, it is believed, 
invariably of ditferent species from those 
found at the sources of the .same rivers. The 
nature of the tropical ocean into which all the 
Himalaya' rivers del)Ouebe, is no doubt the 
proximate cause of the absence of Salmonina3. 
Sir John Uichardsoii (Fishes of China Seas, 
&c., “in Brit. Ass. Rep. <^c.”) says that no 
species of the order has been found in the 
Clnnese and eastxu'n Asiatic seas. Chanos 
argentoiiH is a salmon like tish of the Malabar 
pond in wliicdi llyder’s fish have been spe¬ 
cially protected, but the number of predatory 
fish is so great that that pi(3CO of water 
can scarcely bo used for multiplying the 
latter, for the purpose of distribution. One 
perch-like fish in particular is unusually 
numerous, and tlie proteetion which has 
liabitually been extended to this one pond, 
seems to have beuefitted the wrong fish, the 
red perch rather than Hyder’s sulmjon-like 
fish. Hu-minu, or flower fish, is a name given 
at random by the nations to several fish, sim¬ 
ply because they are considered delicateeating. 
It is a sight to sec a silvery salmon-like fish of 
20 pounds or thereabouts face the line with a 
spring that clears boats and staiuling men and 
upraised nets.— Mr, Thomas Hoakery Him, 
Jour. yWy 182 ; Dr s, McClellandy Richardson, 
SALMO OllIENTALlS, Pallas, Accord¬ 
ing to Adams, p. 187, occurs in Uio Gulf of 
Pe-clie-li. Tlie Hippoglossiis olivaceus is the 
Japanese halibut ; fish are abundantly cured 
(without salt) in Tibet ; they are caught in 
the Yaru and great lakes af Ramchoo, Dob- 
tah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, and 
allied fish, which attain a large size.— Adams, 
SALNA, also Salun, Hind. Curry, Sal- 
nay, pi. curries. 

SALOD, Hind. Aralia cachemirica. 
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SALOHA, Hind. Pueraria tuberosa. 

SALON, Mantcliu tribes on the upper 
Sagalin. 

SALOO, a cloth of Banda, it is dyed with 
al-i‘oof, with a mixture of castor oil, in the pro¬ 
portion of one pao to every piece of clotfi, 
each piece of cloth being eight yards. Besides 
castor oil, * Russec,* a kind of earth, is also 
mixed, and goals* dung and alum. The cloth 
is first rubbeil for ten days in the castor oil, 

‘ Russce,* and goats’ dung, and then dried in 
the sun. After ten days it is well washed and 
I dried, and then steeped in the oil for five 
, days ; afterwards washed and dried in the 
I sun, and after a third application of soap and 
water the cloth is ready for sale. The cost of 
dyeing different kinds of cloth is as follows ; 

Nynsook cloth sells at 1 anna per yard ; 
mulmul at | anna per yard ; and that used 
for the piigree oi* turban at ^ anna per yard. 

It is not easy to ascei taiii the extent and 
value of the rpiantity of saloo cloth annually 
manufactured. It is exjiorted toother parts of 
I India, and its use is general, and not limited 
to particular castes. The wholesale market 
value is about 1 rupee, 6 annas, 6 pice, per 
piece according to the (pnility of the cloth 
dyed.— C/z/. Cat. Kx. 18G2. 

SALOTAR. A work is extant on veteri¬ 
nary medicine : it is said to be by Salotar who 
is said to liav(3 been the tutor of Susruta. It 
was translated from Sanscrit in the year 1381. 
But professor Max. Miiller states that Salotar 
is not known as the author of such a work 
and he adds that Salotariya is a name of 
Paniiii, and that the teacher of Susruta is 
said to have been Divodasa.— Muller^s Lee- 
tureSy p. 142. 

SALOTAR also Salastri, Hind. A ve¬ 
terinary surgeon. 

SALO also Toplenoc, Rus. Tallow. 

SALOPA, Ukia. Caryota urens, Lmn, 

SALORA, Uria. A tree of Ganjara and 
I Guinsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum- 
! fcrence 1 foot, and height from the ground 
j to the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 

! A common tree, only used for firewood. Tho 
leaves are eaten.— Captain Macdonald, 

SALO VVORWANNOE, also Wbrwan, 
Rus. Blubber. 

8ALPAN, Bicng. Desmodium gangeticurn. 

SALPETKR, Dut. Saltpetre. 

S A LPETER SAUllE, Gee. Nitric acid. 
SALPETRK, Fe. Nitre. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. This genus of showy 
plants, one of the Scrofularineas, requires much 
care in their cultivation, the situation in which 
they are grown should be sheltered and 
partially sliadod, for if exposed to the sun 
they becomo withered and die suddenly, tho 
colours are purple, red, white, and variegated. 
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SALSfiTTE. 

When ^own in pots, they should be fre¬ 
quently shifted into other pots, only a little 
larger than the previous ones, so as to make 
the plants bushy, the soil should be loam 
n|ix,ed with BnndL.-^RiddelL 

SAL PKUNELLA, a term applied to 
nitrate of potash, fused and cast into balls 
* resembling prunes or plums, and sometimes 
coloured to resemble them.— Tomlinson, 

SALPUR, The Jit prince of Salpur is sup¬ 
posed to have been the predecessor of the 
Yadu Bhatti races.— Tod^s Rajasthan^ VoL 
ii, p. 212. 

SALSA, Beng. Shrubby ichnocarpus, 
Ichnocarpqs frutescens. 

SALSAFY. Tragopogon porrifolius. 

SALSAPARIGLiA, It. Sarsaparilla. 

SALSEPAREILLE, Fr. Sarsaparilla. 

SALSETTE. The island that the Britifdi 
call Salsette, is named Sashiti or Shasta, by 
natives, a name supposed to bo derived 
from She-aste, meaning, in Mnhratta, eighty- 
aix, it having formerly contained, it is 
said, that number of villages. It is much the 
largest of the many islands near the island of 
Bombay, and the islets ofDraveeand Versova, 
are just off the shore of Salsette. Salsette 
and Bassein were taken by the British on the 
28th De,cember 1774, and Salsette, Bassein 
and the revenues of Baroach were ceded by 
Raghobah on the 6th March 1775. Dr. 
Buist writing in the Bombay Times of 
January 1847, moutioiied that a party, while- 
crossing from the promontory in Salsette 
called the ‘ Neat’s Tongue,’ to near Sewree, 
about sunset, heard long distinct sounds like 
the protracted booming of a distant bell, the 
dying cadence of an Aeolian harp, the note of 
a pitchpipe or pitch-fork, or any other long- 
drawn-out musical note, it was perceived to 
arise from the surface of the water all round 
the vessel and the boatmen at once intimated 
that the sounds were produced by fisb, 
abounding in the muddy creeks and shoals 
aix>und Bombay and Salsette ; and that they 
were perfectly well known and very often 
heard. Accordinglyon inclining the ear towards 
the surface of the water ; or, better still, by 
placing it close to the planks of tlie vessel, the 
notes appeared loud and distinct, and followed 
each other in constant succession. The 
boatmen next day produced specimens of the 
fish—a creature closely resembling in size 
and shape the fresh-water perch of the north 
of Europe—and spoke of them as plentiful 
and perfectly well known. It is supposed 
that the fish are confined to particular locali- 
tie^J—shallows, estuaries, and muddy creeks. 
The Bombay Times of Feb. 13,1849, con- 
taiucd a communication from Vizagapatam, 
relative to ** musical sounds like the prolonged 
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8ALSOLA NUDIFLQRA. 

notes on the harp” having been heard to proceed 
from under water at that station. Bassein and 
Salsette were obtained from Raghoba peshwa, 
by treaty in 1775,— Dr, Buist in Bombay 
Times ; Tennent's Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon^ p. 383. 

SALSOLA, Sp. 

G.ahro-lanco, SiND. I Kharu lanee, Sind. 

Kontee-laiiee, >» I 

A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order ChenopodiaceoD, named from ‘salsus,’ 
salt, in consequence of many of the species 
yielding kelp and barilla. The species are 
chiefly found on the sea-shore in temperate 
parts of the world, and also in hot parts of 
the world where the soil is saline, or where 
there is salt water in the vicinity. Various 
species of Salsolaceoc, abound in the more 
saline dry parts of tlie Doabs of the western 
Punjab. The Salsola kali of Europe and the 
colder parts of Asia is mostly found on sandy 
shores, or arid deserts ; an annual bushy plant, 
with stiff thorny channelled leaves. The 
dried plant, when reduced to ashes, yields 
25 to 30 per cent, of carbonate of soda.— 
O*Himuqhnessy^ p, 526. 

SALSOLA GRIFFITHII, Syn. of Car- 
oxylon Griffithii, Moq. 

SALSOLA INDICA, WiUde. 

Ella-kura, Tel. I Oomari-koeray, Tam. 

lla-kura, „ 1 

This, with species of Salicornerc, and other of 
the Chenopodiaceaj, are natives of the salt 
marshes and grounds near the sea, flowering the 
greater part of the year. The green leaves are 
universally eaten by all classes of natives 
who live near the sea, and are reckoned very 
wliolesome. The leaves of this plant alone 
saved many thousand lives during the famine 
in India, of 1791-92-93. It is a small pro¬ 
cumbent weed, with linear shaped leaves, is 
used as gi eens, and is a very pleasant vegeta¬ 
ble. This is occasionally used as a vegetable 
and being naturally salt, has given rise to 
the Teling saying, “the carping husband 
(finding fault witJiout cause) says to his wife, 
there is no .salt in the Ilakura. It grows in 
Malabar, where barilla is made from it.— 
lioxb, VoL ii, p. 63; O'Shaughnessy^ p, 
525 ; Jaffrey, See Vegetables of Southern 
India, Barilla. 

SALSOLA NUDIFLORA, Willde. 

Ravakada, Tel. | Reyyi-kada, Tel. 

This is a native of salt barren landsnear the 
sea, and flowers during the greater part of the 
year. The stems ai*e perennial, many spreading, 
close upon the ground, and often Btriklng root, 
ramous, extremities of the branches asceading. 
The plant is only used for fuel, but Roxburgh 
believes it would doubtless yield excellent 
soda.— O' Shaughnessy^ p, 225 ; Voigt, 
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SALSOLA SODA, see Barilla. 
SALSOLA SPINESCENS, Wight. 
SALT. 


Malh, Ab. 

Uyah, Bali, Jav. 

Shih-yen, Chin. 

Kwan-ming-yen, ,, 

Jiing-yen, „ 

T'sing-yen, „ 

Zout, Dot. 

Coimnion Salt, Eng. 

Muriate of Soda, „ 

Chloride of Sodium „ 

Sel, Fb. 

SalK, Ger. 


Namak, Hind. 

Sale, It. 

Sal, Lat. Port. Sp. 
Meet, Mit, Mahb. 

Gharam, Caram, Malay? 
Nun, PEiia. 

Sol, Kus. 

Lavana, Sans, 

Luuu, Singh. 

Up pu, Tam. , Tel. 

Tuz, Turk. 


Two kinds are distinguished, rock and sea- 
salt. When found native in immen.se masses, 
which only require to be dug and reduced 
to powder, it is termed rock salt ; and when 
obtained by the evaporation of sea-water, 
common or sea-salt. Sea-salt is extensively 
manufactured on account of the Indian 
Government at many places along the coast : 
the process is not everywhere exactly the 
same, but generally the sea-water being raised 
by means of pakottas is run into shallow 
beds or pans and evaporated : additional 
water being added as the evaporation goes on. 
The salt is raked to the side and conveyed to 
platforms or raised places where the salt is 
lieaped in quantities of ten or more garce. 
In some places, a proportion of tlie salt water 
is obtained from wells dug near salt creaks ; 
in others the salt water is dammed up in the 
mouths of rivers, where it is partially eva¬ 
porated for sometime before being run into 
the pans. In Bengal the sea water is gene¬ 
rally evaporated by boiling. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, there were fourteen 
specimens of common salt exhibited. That 
from one locality, was sralt which had formed 
on an extensive plain to the south after the 
evaporation of the water driven on by the 
south winds, it was very white, the crystals 
remarkably perfect and of a large size. The 
salt of the Ganjam coast is particularly fine. 
At Nowpada the crystals are large and pure, 
and so hard do they become when stored, 
thoft, according to the officers of the salt de¬ 
partment, sparks of fire are elicited from the 
old heaps, when they are broken up for sale 
with a crowbar. 

In the Madras Presidency, salt is manufac¬ 
tured on account of government, and sold for 
internal consumption at two rupees j)er raaund, 
or over one halfpenny per lb. The duty 
on imported foreign salt is now regulated by 
Act No. 13 of 1871 of the Imperial Council, 
as under— 


Salt imported from any place within or witliout 
Britiih India, 

(a) into British Bur/nah.Rs. 0-8-0 per maund. 

{b) into Lower Pro vinoea of Bengal, 3-4-0 „ 

(c) into any other part of British 

India..1-13-0 „ 


III the Bombay Presidency the manufacture 
of salt is carried on by individuals, but subject 
to an excise duty of P rupee 13 annas (3^. 
7{cL) per maund. Facilities ai^e also afforded 
for the export of salt to Malabar, Travan- 
core, Cochin, and South Canara. Salt is, also, 
extracted from the saline soils of several parts 
of India and used as a condiment. The natives 
of the Bellary, Kmnool and Cuddapah dis¬ 
tricts of the peninsula, and those of 
Gliazipoor in the villages of Tuttalapore, 
Ratouly, Sahory, Chilar and Becompoor all, 
in this way, obtain a useful condiment. A 
brine spring exists at Dyhuuda, North Berar, 
from which salt is manufactured. There are 
also salt springs near Prome, in Pegu, from 
which salt is made. In Bellary salt is manu¬ 
factured from saline earth in the same way 
as saltpetre is procured ; only in the salt 
manufacture the water is not boiled. It is 
extensively consumed in the district, though 
the people prefer sea salt, the greater cost of 
whhdi is however a bar to its use. 

The sui)ply of salt im Bengal is provided 
partly by manufacture, conducted on account 
of the government. TIio manufacture is car¬ 
ried on, not by hired labour on the part of 
the government, but by a system of pecuniary 
advances ; the parties receiving them, being 
bound to deliver, at a lixed price, all the sal^ 
manufacture. Probably 100,000 laboureiB 
(called rnolunghee) are engaged in the mam# 
facture in the Sunderbuus. Partly also bw 
importation, and in one instance, as, formerly 
with Mr. Prinsep^s salt works at Narriaupore, 
partly by private manufacture, under a sys¬ 
tem of excise. The duty is levied at the 
time of the clearance- of the salt from the 
bonded warehouse. On tho imported salt, the 
duty is three and a quarter rupees per maund 
of 82 lbs., or nearly one penny per lb. The 
same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt 
manufactured by private individuals ; and tho 
government salt may bo purchased at all 
limes in quantities of not less than 50maunds, 
at a fixed price, which is composed of the cost 
price, with tlio addition of throe and a quar¬ 
ter rupees per maund, or a little above Id, per 
Ib, The salt agencies are located along the 
head of tlie Bay of Bengal, viz., at Hidglee, ' 
Tumlook, Chittagong, Arracan, Cuttack, 
Ballasore, Khoredah. The average cost price 
of production is about rupees 80 per 100 
maunds, or a trifie below one farthing per 
lb., thus making the government selling price 
over a penny a lb. The supply of salt is no 
longer a monopoly ; its manufacture and sale 
have not been relinquished by governraeuf, 
but individuals participate in its provision, 
both by importation and manufacture, under 
a combined system of customs and excise. 
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The system of fixetl prices ami open ware- 
hou?es, commenced in 1836-37, when the 
previous system of fixed quantities ami pe¬ 
riodical sales was abolished, as recommended 
by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1836. 

During the seven years commencing with 
1837-38 and ending with 1843-44 the duty 
on salt was Ks. 3-4 per maund. The annual 
average quantity of salt sold and imported 
during that period was 4,627,030 maunds 
of 82 lbs. In November, 1844, tho duty 
was reduced to Rs. 3 per mnnnd, and the 
annual average sale iucreased to 4,966,917. 
In April, 1847, the duty was further reduced 
to Rs. 2-12 per mamui, and the annual sale 
amounted to 5,452,900. In April, 1849, tho 
duty was again subjected to reduction, when 
it was fixed for 5 years at its present rate of 
Rs. 2-8 per man ml. 

Thus ill the five periods above adverted to, 
tho reduction effected in the salt tax amount¬ 
ed to nearly 25 per cent. But in December 
1859, tho duty was again raised to 3 rupees ; 
and iu March 1861, to the original figure 
of rupees 3-4-0. 

The supply of salt to tlie North-West 
Provinces is furnished partly from the lower 
provinces of Bengal, partly from the Samblmr 
^alt Lake, in Rajpootana, and partly from 
Hie rock-salt, of the Salt Range. 

I Punjauh, The excise duty on salt at the 
Hunjaub salt mines lias been fixed at three 
rupees per maund. 

English salt, it is said, may bo laid down at 
Calcutta at 44s. per ton, or about Rs. 80 per 
100 maunds. But according to the Cal¬ 
cutta Review,—Rs. 65 per 100 maunds is the 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction 
could bo effected. But salt from the Persian 
Gulf and other Arab States is laid down at 
Calcutta at Rs. 40 per 100 maunds. It is 
therefore the high cost of prodmung Bengal 
salt (Rs 80 per 100 maunds) which alone 
enables English salt to keep g footing iu the 
Calcutta market. 

In Bengal, salt is obtained by boiling the 
sea-water. In Bombay, and Madras, tlic pro¬ 
cess is that of solar evaporation. In the 
Punjaub, it is extracted in a pure state from 
the salt mines. Tlie Sambluir salt lake, in 
Rajpootana, overflows during tho rains, and 
when the waters subside, a ch^ep incrustation 
of salt is deposited on its shores for several 
miles round. 

In 1847, salt purchased at Calcutta at Id. 
per lb., the Government price, w\as sold at 
jBenaros (400 miles from Calcutta, where it 
comes into competition with the salt from 
Rajpootana) at 12 lbs. the rupee, or 2d. per 
lb. ; and, moreover, it is stated to be then 
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considerably adulterated. The consumption 
of saltj in India has been calculated so high 
as 24 to 25lbs. Sepoys on foreign service get 
12drs. a day or 171bs. : on boardship they get 
loz, a day or 22|fi)s. Mr. W. H. Bay ley iu his 
memo, on salt assumes-18lbs. or nearly 2 Ks. 
weight per diem ; whiidi, allowing for children, 
may be reduced to 15lbs. The individual con¬ 
sumption of salt in India is, however, usually 
estimated at 12 lbs. per head per annum ; and 
assuming tlie wages of an agricultural labourer 
at three rupees per mensem, it would, at Cal- 
eutta, absorb tho income of five days’ labour 
to provide the quantity required for a year. 
The salt duty thus operates as a tax of about 
11 per cent, upon the labourer’s wages, if he 
liavo none but himself to provide for. 
If lie have a wife or children, the per-centago 
will of course be increased by the amount of 
their consumption. It is to bo observed, 
however, on the other side, that the Avife and 
children Avould generally contribute some- 
iliing to the common fund by the earnings of 
their labour, and thus again reduce the per¬ 
centage. 

At Benares in 1847 the purchase of tho samo 
quantity of salt (J2lbs.) would absorb ten 
days’ earnings, thus constituting a charge of 
3 per cent, on the labourer’s income. The dif¬ 
ference in price is occasioned by the cost of 
conveyance, profits of trade, wastage, &c., tho 
ordinary charges of commerce. 

The pressure of the salt-tax on the labourer 
is severe, although it is the only way in which 
ho contributes to the pecuniary necessities of 
tho State ; in all other respects he is not 
necessarily subject to taxation. 

In the Madras and Bombay territories, tbo 
duty on salt is only about one-third of that 
Avhich prevails in Bengal. 

A comparison of the amount of salt pro¬ 
duced with the numbers of the population 
consuming it, will show that the estimate 
Avhich assigns 12 lbs. as the ordinary annual 
consumption of an individual, is nearly in 
correspondence with fact. The quantity of 
salt sold wholesale and retail or imported 
was, iu 1846-47, as under :— 

I.ongal.0,1 ^>^>>258 I Ma<lras.4,587,720 

N. W, Provinces. 2,670,043 | Bombay.2,573,025 

15,098,546 Maunds of 82 lbs. or 1,311,880,772 lbs. 

If the entire population of British India be 
assumed at one-hundred millions, the above- 
mentioned quantity of salt would afford to each 
individual about 12 lbs. the facts collected by 
statistical research thus corroborating an 
estimate founded on observation of the habits 
of the people. 

Tho following table exhibits the quantity 
salt imported into Calcutta from all 
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seers or about 13 lbs. per head per annum. 
Salt Lakes exist in the Mcgam pattoo district 
ill Ceylon, and its {>;overnmeut derive a reve¬ 
nue ot'about £42,000 annually, from the salt 
monopoly. 

Ill the offndnal years 1860-61 to 1869-70 
tlie revenue of British India derived from 
suit was, 

1860-61 £3,80o,124 18G.J-66 £o,342,149 

61^62 4,563,081 66-67 5,345,910 

62- 63 5,244,150 67-68 5,726,093 

63- 64 5,035,696 68-69 5,588,240 

64- Go 5,o23,o84 | 69-70 5,888,707 

hencha^ Tin., means common salt, of which 

in Tibetan <;ommtM‘co, three sorts are known ; 

1. Sevcha —White and best. 

2. Ckdnifi —Reddisli and good. 

3. Pencha —Yellowish and bad, contains 
soda or magnesia and earth}' matter. 

All the salt consumed in eastern Tibet is 
tlie produce of lakes or minos situated to the 
north of the Yaroo river, or conies from 
“ Lnchc,” a district lying between Digarclii 
and Ladak, which is traversed hy the Yaroo. 
Tli(‘, best information procurable is to the 
etfeijt that all the salt of Tibet is the produce 
of lak('i ; still there are people who assert 
that it is also dug out: of the ground. Possilily 
this is <-()nrined to the vicinity of the lakes or 
to their dried margins. All travellers in 
Tibet are agreed that the salt-producing dis¬ 
tricts arc the most rugged and inaccessible 
that can bo imagined, in the vicinity of the 
deposits the ruggediiess is great. It is (juite 
true that only men and slieep can reach the 
salt deposits. It is also true that tlie elevation 
of the deposits prevents their being worked, 
except for the warmer half of the year, April 
to November. Thousands of slieep are em¬ 
ployed iu carrying the salt from the deposits 
to places accessible to yaks. TJiese latter 
animals carry it all over Tibet in loads up to 
160 lbs. Sheep iu open places will carry 20 
to 24 lbs. 

One of the most extensive manufactures on 
India’s shores is that of sea salt, and, simple as 
the process seems, it is far from devoid of 
ingenuity or interest. Amongst the numer¬ 
ous islands which fringe the Malabar Coast, 
there are countless narrows, creeks and inlets, 
left dry at low tide, the expanse of mud then 
exposed being often enormous. Off the shores 
of Sewreo the tide at springs retires nearly 
two miles : and this is notliing at all out of 
the way in the neighbourhood. When salt¬ 
pans are proposed to be established, the first 
thing is to construct a mud embankment,*—a 
foundation for it being selected where the 
water is never more than four or five feet 
deep. The crest of the embankment is made 
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to surmount this by two or three feet—the 
base of it is gouerally from, two to three times 
its height. Openings are purposely left at 
intervals in the principal embankment, and 
from these, at right angles to the main line of 
the wall, other embankments are run inland, 
parallel to each other, leaving a current be¬ 
tween largo enough to admit of a line of salt 
boats running up. Immediately behind the 
embankments the salt-pans are laid down. 
Tliese consist of rectangular compartments, 
from twenty to thirty feet across, and com¬ 
monly twice as long as they are broad, and 
from a foot to a foot and a half in depth. 
They are separated from each other by little 
mud walls, about three feet across at bottom, 
and two at top, more or less, according as 
little channels for filling the pans are meant 
to bo run along them or not. Two, three, or 
four lines of pans, according to the extent of 
the back water, are carried along the rear of 
each embankment—care being taken to leave 
an area of land capable of being flooded by 
the sea betwixt the pans and the mainland, 
three or four times the size of the pans them¬ 
selves. So soon as the raousoon is fairly over, 
all the fresh water that has accumulated in 
the pans or back water is run off, and in No¬ 
vember or December the sea is admitted to 
the back water through a sluice iu the crabahk- 
ment. The pans are now carefully cleaned 
out, their floors and walls being made smooth 
and nice. Iu about a mouth after it has been 
admitted to the back water, tho sea water, 
now getting reduced in quantity, and en- 
creased in saltoess by evaporation, is let into 
the pans. The first charge requires about 
six weeks to evaporate : subsequent clmrges 
are dried up iu half the time of tho first, thus 
diminishing as the season becomes hotter, aud 
the brine more strong. The strength of the 
brine is judged of by its becoming red ; in 
fact, by a curious creature, of the volvax 
kind, makes its appeai*ance just as tho salt is 
ready to crystallise,—often tinting tho salt 
itself of a fine pinkish hue : it is the same as 
to be found in a fossil state in the Punjaub 
rock-salt, and which often tinges the waters 
of our seashores as if stained with blood. 
When very nearly dry, the salt, which has 
now accumulated to the thickness of an inch j 
or two, is raked off, the upper portion of which | 
is beautifully white, aud almost quite pure, 
being, first taken,—the lower portion, often 
crystallised in pieces of half an inch cube, is 
taken up next,—‘it is slightly mixed with clay, 
aud is that generally iu use. The white and 
bluish salt are now piled up separately in 
conical heaps, about sixteen feet in diameter, 
and ten feet high, which are preserved with a 
thick thatching of grass during the monsoon. 
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The white salt is as pure as any in the world 
—the black salt is mixed with about one or 
two per cent, of clay. Both are in a great 
measure free of the magnesian salts and sul¬ 
phates which contaminate the pan-made salts 
of Europe ;—everything more soluble than 
muriate of soda remaining behind in solution, 
is washed away by the rains. Salt-pans are 
much less efficient when new than afterwards, 
and they continue to improve as the ground 
becomes impregnated for ten or fifteen years. 
When the first crystallisation is unsatifactory, 
as it often is, a second charge of brine is let 
on before the salt from the first is removed. 
The evaporatiou in the back water goes on, 
of course, as rapidly as in the pans themselves, 
aud by this contrivance, which requires no 
care or preparatiou, an amount of evaporating 
surface three or four times that of tho pans is , 
secured : the pans themselves only require 
trouble or attention, the back water require 
none. The pans are drawn from three to four 
tiun\s every year : as the rains approach, they 
are abandoned for the season. The sea is 
seddom let in more than once or twice in^ 
tho back water : Avere the whole iivailabfe. 
surface kept covered, double the amount of 
salt at present manufactured might be made. 
The supply, however, is so close on the heels 
of the demand, and the profits are so very 
low, that there is no reason why production 
should be extended. Such is the convenience 
of the shores of the Peninsula for the manu¬ 
facture, and so easily and so cheaply 
process of storing and carrying 
managed, that attempts made to brinir 
from Sind, where it is to be had iu unlfeSiif" 
quantity ready made, have proved 
mimcrative. The idea, therefore, of impoiA te - 
salt from England into India is aboul^p^ 
chemerical as any that ever entered the hii|B^S 
imagination ; while the abuse heaped 
quality of the salt used in India is as unde¬ 
served as may be. The upper salt is scarcely 
surpassed in purity by the finest the Cheshire 
mines send forth : while the black salt con¬ 
tains as much of the pure muriate of soda as 
does the common pan-made salt at home. The 
matter which contaminates the former is con¬ 
spicuous, and looks very dirty, but then it is 
perfectly hannless ; the subtle contaminants 
of the latter are eminently mischievous, though 
invisible. An English adult is supposed to 
consume at an average of from fifteen to 
twenty pounds of salt annually, so that he 
would in this way swallow some three ounces 
of mud a year : in India, numbers of people 
out pounds’ weight of clay by choice. 

In tho Madras Presidency salt is manufac¬ 
tured all round the coast line ft’om Mangalore 
to Ganjam. Salt pans are situated close to 
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the cyeeks or inlets from the sea. The manu¬ 
facturing season commences about «Tanuary 
and closes with the partial rains in July and 
August. The first process is to repair the 
pans. The earth is rammed down to a hard 
smooth level and water is baled or let in from 
the creeks into a reservoir where it is allowed 
to be condensed for about one month whence 
it is let off into the smaller beds. In some 
localities the process of storing water in the 
reservoirs is avoided and the water taken 
from brine wells. In the hot season the brine 
in wells is so strong that it requires admixture 
of the ordinary sea water. The brine let into 
the pans, which are generally 2 to 4 inches 
deep, evaporates in about 5 days, but as crys¬ 
tals aro not well-formed within tliat lime, the 
process of letting brine into the pans is again 
repeated, sometimes as often as 3 or 4 times, 
and salt is scraped up after final evaporation. 
In certain localities the brine is allowed to 
remain iu tho pans nearly a foot thick for 40 
days, and the salt when formed scraped. A 
pan is about half a cawny or two-thirds of an 
acre, three-quarters of the space is occupied 
by the reservoir and side beds, where the 
water is allowed to bo condensed. The other 
quarter is formed into generally a dozen beds, 
where tho brine is finally allowed to eva[)o- 
rate and deposit salt. 

The persons who make salt have a kind of 
hereditaiy right and arc paid by Government 
at rates varying from 6 to 26 rupees a garce, 
or 120 maunds of 82 lbs. each, which is from 
\d, to Sd. nearly per mauiul in English money. 
The actual cost is from 4 to 6 rupees a garce. 
Salt is stored in heaps of 10 or 20 garce each, 
either where it is manufactured, or at some 
distance from it and sold by Government at 
2 rupees a maund or a little over 2 farthings 
per lb. The minimum quantity sold by the 
Madras Government is 1 maund of 82 lbs. 

In the manufacture of the earth-salt in the 
Bellary district of tho Madras Presidency, 
mounds are erected generally not far from 
the lines of drainage of the country at any 
convenient spot where the soil is saline and 
water can bo easily obtained. Patclies of 
the most saline earth occur in various places, 
and their qualities tested in a simple manner 
by application to the tongue. The earth is 
dug up and heaped in a mound ten or twelve 
• feet high ; at different levels of the mound 
funnels are excavated and lined with beaten 
earth, and the loo^e earth being placed in 
these is gradually exhausted by repeated 
irashings. The water having been sufficiently 
ehanged with salts in its passage through the 
the different funnels is run on to a level floor 
of rammed earth surrounded by a low rim. 
Under the influence of a Bellaiy sun, evapora¬ 


tion is effected in a few days and a residue of 
salt is left. This is piled in heaps for any 
moisture (bittern) to drain off, and when dry) 
it is sold to the villagers for domestic con¬ 
sumption. The wholesale price is about 30 
measures for a rupee, it is retailed at about 
eight cash per seer, which is half the price of 
sea salt. It is not usually sold in canton¬ 
ment, as it is never used by the population of 
sepoys, camp followers and other people not 
belonging to that part of the country, its use 
seems to be entirely confined to the villagers. 

One specimen which was brought by a man 
who engaged largely in the manufacture, as a 
fair specimen of the salt produced in his dis¬ 
trict was chemically examined. 

When air-dried, it still contained 3 per 
cent, of moisture ; it was of slight alkaline 
reaction, clean but of white efTloresced appear¬ 
ance without any regular crystals. Exsic¬ 
cated, it had the following composition per 
cent. 

Sodium chloride. ...44*50 Calcium carbonate. 070 
Sodium sulphate ...4‘J*;>() Insoluble (sand, 

Maj-iicsium Bulplifitc. 4 clay, Ac.) . 0*45 

Magnesium nitrate... 0*24 

Maguosiiim carbonate 0*;16 Total... 100*47 

A person consuming daily tlio moderateBYiiount 
ofaquartcr of an ounce of tliis salt would take 
along wdth the real salt a qiuuitity of sodium 
aud magnesium sulphates (anhydrous) equal 
to 121 grains of Glauber’s salt and 12 grains 
of Epsom salt. Difference of taste would not 
warn people against this. Magnesium chlo¬ 
ride and nitrate, and the presence of these in 
the mother liquor adherent to crystals of salt 
would give a decided unpleasant flavour. 
This is not, however, the case with sodium 
sulphate, its taste is not very disagreeable, 
and in this sample it seemed to be entirely 
concealed by that of the chloride, a slightly 
bitter after-taste arose from tho magnesium 
salts pre.sent. The brackislmess imparted by 
this salt to many of tho wells sunk iu tho 
black cotton soil is different in character from 
that arising in consequence of previous sewage 
contamination. A peculiarity of the saline 
deposits diffused through the black cottou soil 
of the Ceded Districts is their tendency to 
accumulate iu tho lines of drainage, not only 
about dry water-courses at the low level of 
valleys but sxho near to tho lower drainage 
system of the countiy. Iu some parts of the 
Ceded Districts, wells near to rivers give, as 
a rule brackish water, quite coutrarily to 
what one would expect. The reason of this 
is probably to be found iu the very partial 
washing which the soil uiideigoes from tho 
scanty rainfall. The salts are washed from 
the soil of tho higher tracts of countiy, but, 
by the time, the sub-soil drainage water has 
percolated to tho lower parts of the valleys, 
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it is much ncnver to ,the siirfucc nud the ccs- 
eutioij ot rain with the force of evaporation 
causes the salts to stop on their journey 
towards tlie sea. 

Cuttack salt is produced by solar evapora¬ 
tion : it is of two kinds, viz., Pungah salt, 
obtained by boiling to a residuum highly 
concentrated hrine ; and Kurkutch, or gravel 
salt, produced by the aid of solar evapora¬ 
tion oidy, Irorn sea-water. The water is in¬ 
troduced into small beds prepared witli a 
smooth bottom of clay, tightly depressed in tlio 
ground, and surrounded by a slight ridge of 
eartli. A few boms exposure in the burning 
wsun of March and the two following months, 
is snllicicnt to evaporate the water in these 
beds, wliicli deposits the salt it held in solu¬ 
tion. A fresh supply is then let in, and the 
jirocess of total or only jiartial evaporation is 
continued, till the bottom of the beds is 
covered vvilli a layer of this salt, more or less 
(lii(d<, wbicdi is then S(;raj)ed up and is the salt 
of the sample. Both these kinds of salt are pro- 
dinaal all alorig the sea board of the Cuttack 
province, iVom February to June, and under 
what is practicrally a government monopoly. 
The> 5 (‘i;soii’s manufaeturc of 18()0 G1 amounted 
to oOjOOO tons of the one, and 14,000 tons of 
the other. T4ie production is considered liand- 
somcly to remnueratc the petty contractors, 
who engage with government for its supply 
at 10 amias and 4 annas per inaiind for each 
kind respectively, which is eJpiivalentto 36s, 
Ad, per ton for the one, and 14^. 6d, per ton 
for the other, in Fhiglish money'' and measure. 
To the Pungah must bo added about .50 per 
per cent, to the Kurkutch about 26 per cent, 
for expenses of superintendence, &c. To the 
more extended niaiiufacture of the white salt, 
the ])rcsent insalubrity of the manufacturing 
localities and the consequent diniculty of pro¬ 
curing labour as well us the iiisuiriciency of 
the fuel supply, are obstacles. TIio courser 
kind may be manuiacturetl ad infinitum, but 
is nowhere ap})reciated so much as in the 
distric-t, as, not being cooked like the Pungah, 
it is more acceptable to the scrupulous caste 
prejudices of the Uryali people. The bulk of 
both kinds is exported lo Calcutta. The 
local retail price at Cuttack in the shops of 
the bazaar for Kurkutch is Gs. 3d, per mauud 
of 100 English lbs. Pungah is sold at the 
government depots at 8^. 3d, per rnauud. 

Tlie commoQ salt made at Kamree, is used 
with food by the inliabitauts and is sold at 1 
rupee per mauud. Tlio annual production, is 
100,000 maunds, but could be extended to 
500,000 if necessary. The^sul t not required for 
eonsumptiou in the province is exported from 
Chittagong. The salt is manufuelured by 
boiling the sea-water after it lias been allowed 


to stand for some days on land prepoi’cd to 
receive it. . 

The Raee Namak of Lucknow is an im¬ 
pure chloride of sodium. Formerly the 
greater part of the salt consumed by na¬ 
tives of Oudh was made in this province, 
now it comes from other provinces, and this 
is the only kind made at present in Oudh. 

Salt is also obtained from salt mines in the 
Slitthpore district. Crystals of common salt 
are found in salt-pits at Futtehpore. 

Mr. Plowden’s report contains the discus¬ 
sions wliicli took place before the suit mono¬ 
poly was instituted by tlie British ■Government 
in 180.) and the Statistical Reporter for May 
iJ^lO, shows the changes that have been 
made in the Monopoly price. No Native 
Covernrnent ever monopolized the sale of salt 
and when the British did so the people com¬ 
plained bitterly. 

Rock salt is always obtainable from the 
Indian druggists, who retail it as a mcdicim*. 

Common salt is produced by evaporation 
from brine pits in the Gurgaon district, and 
together with the produce of the “ Sainbhar” 
and other salt lakes of the Jaipur territory, 
forms an important article of export east¬ 
ward. The great manufacturing ilisirict of 
the N. W. of India for evapoi’ated alimentary 
salt is Gurgaon ; where it is obtained by 
exposing the brine or salt impregnated water 
in shallow pans or pools to the heat of the 
sun. The neighbouring foreign territory of 
Jaipur also produces salt, ospeirially the lake 
of Sambbar, the salt of whitdi is celebrated. 
These salt works sujiply the north-eastern 
parts of the Funjab, both internally and for 
export, just as the rock salt of the salt range 
mines supply the upper Funjab. Some of 
the salt villages are within the Gurgaon 
district, but those producing the best salt 
are in the pergunnah of Jbajjar, the territory 
recently taken from the nawab of Jbajjar. 

TJie alimentary salt, used at Labaui, is ob¬ 
tained from Changthan in Tibet. This salt, 
called in Tibet, “ sa,” comes from Changthan. 
A large quantity is imported into Ladak for 
consumption in this province, and for the 
maharaja of Kashmir’s army tliroughout the 
Jammu and Kashmir territories. 

All the Funjab proper, down to the south¬ 
ern Derajat is supplied from the mines of the 
salt range where vast beds of pure rock salt 
are either worked in open quarries or by gal¬ 
leries and shafts cut in the salt rock itself. 
Saltmines of the Trans-Indus in the southern 
Khuttuk hills are situated near the villages of 
Buhadoorkheyl, KurruckandLutumiir. There 
is also a separate mine at Malgeen, a place 
lying east of Kohat. The headmen of these 
villages receive a fixed percentage on the 
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collections at the mines to obtain their good 
will. The Sikhs never managed these mines 
at all. They farmed them out to some local 
chief, and left him to collect what he could. 
Under British rule, the control and working 
of the mines is in the hands of government 
officers ; the salt is excavated and sold at the 
mine at a fixed duty of two, three and four 
annas per mauud of 80 lbs., covering all ex¬ 
penses. There are five salt mines worked by 
government in the Salt Range ; one at Ka- 
labagh, across the Indus, and seveial in the 
Kohat district, and the supply from these 
sources may be said to be inexhaustible. An 
excise duly of 3 rupees per mauud of 80 lbs. 
is now charged upon all salt sold, the rate 
having been increased from 2 rupees about 
the year 1855 ; and the revenue derived 
from this source amounted to upwards of 
£280,000. The salt mines are also the means 
of supplying the traders of the Punjab with 
a kind of paper currency. By p.Mymeiit of , 
the regulated price at auy of the Punjab 
treasuries, a warrant for the delivery of so 
much salt at the mines may l)e obtained ; 
the.se documents are transferable, and puss 
from hand to hand like banknotes. 

The Friend of India has stated that the 
natives of North India have shewn a decided 
preference for imported English salt over 
that which is manufactured iu Bengal and 
that the Bengal government has been anxious 
to retire from the monopoly of niaaufacture 
and leave it to private enterprise. 

In China, at Kia-i-Chau in the province of 
Shansi, salt was formerly made as in India in 
shallow earth pans by evaporation by the heat 
of the sun, and this .is still practised at Cheh- 
kiang and almost every other province on the 
sea shore. As in British India, salt manufac¬ 
ture in China is a monopoly and smuggling 
is extensive. It is used there medicinally, as 
an external application. 

Leech, in his report on tlie passes of the 
Hindoo Cush, mentions that iron-smiths are 
regarded by the Kaffir as natural bondsmen, 
and are occasionally brought for sale to the 
musulman people of the valleys ; also, that 
the oath of peace of the Kaffir consists in 
licking a piece of salt. This is also the 
oath of the Kasia on the eastern frontier 
of Bengal. Salt is regarded amongst the 
mahomedans in several parts of Asia, as a 
social bond, and a servant will say that he 
has eaten the government salt, and must obey. 

Ezra, iv, 14, says * We have maintenance 
from the king’s palace,’ or, as it is in the 
margin of some Bibles, ‘ We eat the king’s salt.' 
There is here a very remarkable coincidence 
with hindoo manners : multitudes of poor 
bratirains are fed from the houses oT the 
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rich ; and it is very common for a servant to 
say, I eat Sahab's salt. A faithless servant is 
called namak haram, from namak, salt, and 
baram, faithless. It is supposed this allusion in¬ 
timates, H.san Eastern compliment, that what 
salt is to food, that a master is to his servant. 
Malihin, Arah.,, means on terms of salt. Salt 
among hindoos is considered the ess'ence and 
preserver of the seas ; it was therefore used 
in their offerings to the gods. The old idea 
in Europe was, that salt is a body composed 
of various elements, into which it cannot bo 
lesolved by human means, hence, it became 
the type of an indissoluble tie between indi¬ 
viduals. Homer calls salt sacred and divine, 
and whoever ate it with a stranger was sup¬ 
posed to become his friend. By the Greek 
authors, as by the Arabs, hospitality and salt 
iWG words expressing a kindred idea. The 
Bedouins of El Hejaz, have peculiar notions 
of fhe salt-law.— Arfs and Manufactures ; 
T.octtl Exhibition Committee ; Report of the 
Madras Central Committee for the JSlxhihU 
tinn of 1851 ; Rhode^ MSS ; CaL Mad* Ex* 
of 1857 ; Rejiort of Board of Customs^ Salt 
and Opium: Calcutta^ 1819, also Calcutta 
Review, 1847 ; Bengal Hurkaru, May 10 
a7id 30, 18()0 ; Cal. Cat. Ex^ 1862 j PoweWs 
Handbook*, Ec.on. Prod. Panjal^, p. 117; 
Bnrton^s pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. ii, pp* 
334-35 ; Boole, Statistics of Commerce ; 
Awlwyn on SaU Trade ; Madras Revenue 
Boarfs Proceedings, 1 \ th January 1860, 
No. 150 ; Dr. Nicholson. 

SALT, BLACK. 

Kala namak, Hknd. | Sonchal namak, HlND. 

To make this medicinal substance, take 1 
mauud of Sambar or Dindwa salt; ^ seer of 
the fruit of Terminalia belerica ; ^ seer of 
the fruit of Terminalia chebula ; seer of 
Aonla or Ernblica officinalis ; ^ seer of Black 
sajji or impure carbonate of soda: all these 
are put into an earthen pot over a fire and 
I kept there till scorched ; when about 35 out 
of 41 seers remain, the pot is taken off and 
the black salt is made. About two maunds 
of wood are used. The price is Rs. ’3 per 
maund. It is used as medicine in India and 
China. In China it seems to contain a little 
sulphuret of iron and is given in enlargements 
of the spleen and liver.— Smith Mat. Med. ^ 
Powell, Hand-book Econ. Pro, Punjab, pp. 
9 and 98. 

SALT LAKES, sec Iran, Lakes, Hooghly, 
Fars, Sambhar. 

SALT RANGE. This range of moun¬ 
tains in the Panjab extends from the eastern 
base of the Suliman Mountains to the river 
Jhelum, lat. 32“ 30'—33“ 20'. The Salt Range 
runs transversely between the Jhelum and 
the Indus, and the Baloti Range, and Shaikh 
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Bud Id hills, which may be considered as a 
portion or continuation of the range Trans- 
Indus, lie in the vicinity of the Salt Raugfe ; 
having those hills on the south, tliePeshawur 
hills on the north, and the end of the 
Sulaimau Range with the Waziri hills on 
the west. From ihis place onwards down the 
western frontier, the geological features of the 
branches of the Sulaiman range were repre¬ 
sented at the Lahore Exhibition by several 
fossils from the Lagari, Mazari and Lower 
Hills belonging to the Sulaiman system. The 
rocks ill the part of the range between hit. 
32'' 30’ and 33° 20' are, magnesian lime¬ 
stone, new red sandstone, fossiliferous sand¬ 
stone, red clay and sandstone, containing coal 
and mineral sulphur, rock salt, gypsum, brown 
and red iron ore and alum slate. The lower 
bods contain no organic lemains but the upper 
abound in them. The iron ore is a red or 
brown haematite, so rich that in many places 
the needle of the compass be(^ornes quite use¬ 
less even at a considerable distance from the 
rocks, owing to their being highly magnetic, 
from the quantity of iron which they contain. 
The sandstone abounds with the exuviie of 
enormous animals, either Sourians or Sauroid 
fishes. The Hills at Kala Bagh contain great 
quantilies of aluminous slate, from which alum 
is obtained at various manufactories in that 
town. The slate, well sprinkled with water, 
is laid in alternate strata with wood, until the 
pile reaches a height of 25 to 30 feet ; it is 
tlien lighted and the combustion continued for 
about twelve hours, in which time the <5olour 
of the shite is converted from greyish black to 
dark red. This change of colour indicating 
that the process has been carried to a sutli- 
cient extent, the mass is thrown into a tank 
holding as much water as it is computed Uie 
alum is competent to saturate. After three 
days the water, which becomes of a dark red 
colour, is drawn offj mixed witli a due propor¬ 
tion of potash and boiled down. The residuum 
on cooling becoming a solid mass of alum. 
Mr. Powell mentions that the principal beds 
of salt occur in the red marls and saiukstones 
of the Devonian group, on tlie southern side 
of the Salt Range. Tliey are from 150 to 
200 feet in thickness, but masses of salt 
are also found interspersed among the marls 
and detaclied from the main beds. There 
are three prinidpal varieties of salt, viz., red, 
white and crystal salt. The red is preferred 
for naerchandise, as it does not break up so 
readily as the btliers. The. white variety 
not unfrequeiitly passes into a grey or green¬ 
ish and purplish colour. The Bahadur Khail 
Trans-Indus mine, yields black salt, and this 
is shipped at Esa Khiiil for export, having 
specific uses of its own. The Salt Range 
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mines are of two kinds ; one where the salt 
rock is approaclied by galleries and excava¬ 
tions, the other where, ns at Kalabagh, or the 
Trans-Indus mines, the salt is at the surface 
of the rocks and is quarried I'uther than mined. 
At the Kalabagh mines, the mineral exists 
close to the surface and crops out behind the 
terraced houses of Kalabagh, forming a wail 
wiiich overhangs the town. 

Elpliinstone, describing the town and mines 
of Kalabagh, says, as he passed beneath, he 
perceived windows and balconies at a great 
height (Mowded with women and children. 
The road beyond was cut out of the solid 
salt at the foot of ditfs of that mineral, in 
some places more than 100 feet high above 
the river. The salt is hard, clear and almost 
pure. It would be like crystal were it not in 
some parts streaked and tinged with red. In 
some places salt springs issue from the foot of 
the rocks and leave tlie ground covered with 
a ernst of the most brilliant wliiteness. All 
the earth, particularly near tlie town, is 
almost blood-red, and tliis with the strange 
and beautiful .spectacle of the salt rocks, and 
the Indus flowing in a deep and clear stream 
through lofty mountains past this extraordi¬ 
nary town, presented such a scene of wonder 
as is rarely witnessiMl.’’ The mines or rather 
quarries whicli were described by Elphin- 
stone, are now closed, and the salt is ex- 
tracte<l instead, at Mari, on tlie opposite side 
of Ihc river. The out-turn of salts in maunds 
and revenue, derived from the Kheura mines 
alone for the four years 1861-1864, is us 
follows, about Ils. 2^1 the muund. 

mu, Mds. 9,10,105, at Ks. 2-2, value Us. 19,40,724 

1802. 7,50,4!M), 2-2, 18,93,413 

1803, 7,35,130, 3 22,05,408 

1801, 1,92,122, 3 20,76,308 

In the tertiary formations of the Salt 
Range, gold is found in minute scales, and 
has doubtless been derived from plutonic and 
nietainorpbic rocks, the disintegration of 
whi(4t has furnished the material of which 
the strata of the scries are composed and in 
the beds of numerous nullahs which flow 
through the “ meiocene” formations, the 
sand is washed for gold. Gold seems to be 
obtained in the largest quantity towards the 
Indus, north of the ISalt Range. The gold 
washing of the Salt Range are nearly all in 
the Jlielum district. The Salt Range of moun¬ 
tains, seems to be tlio Mous Oromcuiis of Pliny, 
and the Sanskrit Raumaka. In the year 1850, 
158 cradles were at work, and they were 
taxed from Rs. 2 to 5 per “ troou the 
total tax amounted to Bs. 525. In the 
streams where gold-sand is washed, grains of 
platinum are occasionally found in Bmall 
quantities ; the gold seekers call the nietal 
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safed sona,'* and reject it as useless ; platinum 
has also been found in the Tavi river of 
Jammu territory, and in the Kabul river at 
Naushera. Salt Range coal from Find 
Dadun Khan costs at Multan, rupees 100 
per liundred maiind, and is not first-rate, 
and, according to Mr. Oldham, the supply is 
likely to be very limited. Sea-borne coal 
costs on the Sind Railway rupees lOo, and 
would probably cost on the Punjab Railways 
rupees 140 per hundred mauiuls.— Calcutta 
Review^ February 1868, y, 296 ; RoioelL's 
Hand-book, 

SALTPETRE. 


TTbkir, Ar. 

Malh-i-Barufc, ,, 

Siaa-slii, Can. 

Mang-siau, CiiiN. 

Yen-siau, ,, 

Ho-siau, „ 

Ti-shwang, 

Salpcter, Dut., Oer. 
Nitrate of potash,, Eno. 

Prismatic uitro, „ 

Nitre, Eng.,Fr. 

Suria-khar, Guz. 


Shoia, Hini>.,Peus. 
Nitro, Port, It., 8p. 
Nitrum, Lat. 

Potassamitras, ,, 

fSal-petrie, ,, 

Sandawa,' Malay. 

Mesi urn entail ? Maleal. 
►Seiiitra, JvU.s. 

Yavakslira, Sans. 

VVedi-Liiuii, SiN(5H. 

Salitre, Sr. 

Pottil-upi3u, Tam., Tel. 


The saltpetre of commerce is obtaiiietl from 
the East Indies, chiefly from Oudh, Bengal 
iiiid Nellore. In those districts it generally 
occurs as a white incrustation on the soil, 
being also mixed with it to a cOnsidernblo 
depth. The eartli is scra[)ed and boiled with 
water. The solution is then concentrated by 
the heat of the sun and the water afterwards 
evaporated by artiflcial heat. P^rorn tliis the 
salt appears in impure crystals Avhich are 
exported to Britain in coarse bags of sacking. 
In this state the salt is known as “ rough 
saltpetre.** Tlie empty bags are soaked and 
boiled to tract the salt they may have 
imbibed ai^aHheii sold to the makers of coarse 
wnippilig pipev. Its ordinary price is £38 
to £40 the top, but during the mutinies 
-in Northern India, in 1857 and 1858, it 
rose to £59. It is refined by boiling and 
cooling, the pure crystals forming in the cold 
solid solution leaving the impurities still 
dissolved. 


Madras. —At theMadras Exliibiion of 1855, 
eight good samples were exliibited, the jury 
considered that exhibited by Mr. Ouchterlony 
to be the best, and awarded to him a 2nd cbiss 
Medal—the next and. almost equally good, 
being that of Mr. J. Kundall, Razole, Rujah- 
mundry—to whom the jury awarded honor¬ 
able mention. The specimens of commercial 
saltpetre examined in Madras have, gene¬ 
rally speaking, been very pure, and especially 
free from ‘‘ sulphates.** Saltpetre of South¬ 
ern India, is made at Mogauore and Phrode, 
also of a very fine quality at Ellore. The 
native name of the town is Oopoo Elloie, 
shewing that it has long been famous for this 


mineral ; it sells at 1 rupee the ijiaund, very 
good, but they produce a twice boiled salt¬ 
petre at 2 rupees which is very superior. 

Burmah —Saltpetre is found in some of 
the caves of Tenasse/ im and is imported from 
Rangoon. 

Sumatra. —Marsden, in his Sumatra Re- 
searche.*^, referring to the saltpetre caverns 
in the country of Cal town near the land of 
the Davi river, states that these caves ai'e 
filled with nests of innumerable, birds oif tbo 
swallow kind wliich abound the more the 
further one advanced into the cave and 
tliat it was tlieir dung fuiming the soil (in' 
many places from four to six and even 
from fifteen to twenty feet deep) Avhich 
affords the nitre. A cubic foot of this 
earth produced on boiling? pounds 14 ounces 
of saltpetre, and a further experiment gave 
oiie-nintli more. 

Bellary, —The soil of the Bellnry district 
is very favourable for the maiiufacturo 
of saltpetre. In the process, the earth is 
put into pits and mixed with saline water. 
The solution is afterwards drawn ofi‘ into 
eartlieu pots, boiled, and afterwards poured 
into shallow vessels to crystallise. 

Panjab. —Saltpetre is made in most of 
the plain districts of the Panjab, particu¬ 
larly in Multan, Dera Gliazi Khan, Jhang, 
and Gugaia, where it efiloresces spontane¬ 
ously about old ruins, and is collected and 
purified by boiling and re-crystallization. 
It forms a considerable article of export 
both inland,, beyond the frontier, and also 
to the seaports. A company for the 
manufacture of saltpetre has recently been 
established at Multan. Saltpetre is found 
naturally in the soil, in many parts of the 
Punjab, efllorcseing near old buildings. It is 
not to be confused, however, Avith the white 
eflloresccnce often observed on the “ Reh,” 
or barren uncultivated lands, and which is 
usually a sulphate of soda. 

Bengal siq)plies to the Europm^ 
market, the largest portion of this salt. |HP 

Cntlack nitre is known locally as K^Hh 
jabkhai. A black kind is obtained by a proc^H 
of solution and filtration of the salt wl^H 
is found etfioresced on old mud walls. 
white kind is tlio same salt more ca^^ 
fully prepared for the most pait in the 
hill tiTicts from a similar efflorescence fouwd 
in the cold months on the base'of C0|W- 
house walls, and there generated, it is. to 
be supposed, by the oxidation of the ammobia 
thrown off from the urine of the caitlc. 
Neither kind is manufactured extensively 
enough for commercial purposes ; still the 
local manufacture furnishes a good deal of 
the saltpetre, if not the bulk of it, used iu 
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native gunpowder for shooting and for fire** 
works. 

Saltpetre and salt arc produc¬ 
ed abundantly in some parts of Shaliabad, but 
crude saltpetre is prepared at from 6 to 7 
rupees per local maund, by the Nooneah work¬ 
men : this, ill its (;rude state, would be 15/. to 
J8/. per ton, while the salt produced with the 
saltpetre is of a coarse kind, and only sold to 
the poorest of the community, under the name 
of Kharree namak. It can, however, easily 
be purified by boiling, and then is a good and 
pure salt. 

China. —Saltpetre is manufactured in 
China, from the natural efflorescence of the 
^il, but it is largely imported. 

Palestine, —Near Shaara, distant about an 
hour and a’ half, from Missema, the houses 
have large heaps of saline earth, containing 
saltpetre. It is thrown into large wooden 
vessels perforated with small holes on one 
side near the bottom. Water is then poured 
in, which drains through the holes into a lower 
vessel, from which it is taken and poured into 
large copper kettles ; after boiling for twenty- 
four hours, it is left in the open air, the sides 
of the kettles, then hecomc covered with 
crystals.— Quarterly Review^ July 18G8 ; 
Rhode MSS. ; Cat. M. E. of 1857 Cat. Ex , 
1862 ; Burckhardt, 114 ; Rohinsou's 'Tra- 
vels, Vol. ii, p. 135 ; MarsdeiCs Sumatra ; 
Mason^s Te^iasserim. See Nitrate of Potash, 

SALUER, Malay. Trowsers of silk, or 
cotton, or silk and cotton mixed. 

SALUNG, Siam. A money of account, 
the fourth of the tical, and worth about 7^^/.— 
Simtnoyid's Diet. 

SALUNI, Hind. Rurnex vesicarius. 

SALUN-KE-KATORAY, Hind. Curry 


The Arabs say, “ Hania,” “ may it be good to 
you,” tlie person addressed bows and returns, 
“may Allah be your preserver.” Amongst 
mahomedans in India the ordinary salutation 
at meeting is salam alaikum, peace be unto 
you, and the return is alaik-us-salam, but a 
I servant will exclaim dowlat-ziada, may youv 
wealth increase ; umr daraz, may your life 
be prolonged, umr o dowlat-ziada, may your 
years and your dignity increase. A person 
of liigh rank as in Europe, first addresses 
a visitor by asking Khariat ? are you weJI, 
to which tlie reply will be, is your highness 
well. The salutations in India amongst ma- 
homedaus often assume the form of a blessing 
or prayer, as may your life be long ; may 
you live a century and a quarter.— Burton^s. 
Pilgrimage to Meccah, VoL i, p. 292 ; 
Burton's Semde, Vol. ii, pp. 20 and 21. 

SALTS, a general term in technical 
chemistry for saline substances. The prin¬ 
cipal substances classed under the head of 
salts, arc common rock salt, preparations of 
evaporated salts, saltpetre or nitrate of potash, 
alum, “sajji” or barilla, “ naushadar” or Sal 
ammoniac, borax or “ sohaga.” “ Kalar,” 
is an efflorescent sulphate of soda, so pre¬ 
valent in some parts of Northern India, as 
to destroy cultivation : the sulphate has not 
yet been utilized, but many efforts have been 
made to discover the cheapest method of 
neutralizing its evil effects on the soil. 
Nipah salt is made from the ashes of the 
Nipuh palm. It is in extensive use among 
natives of the interior of the Malay peninsula. 

SALVADORACEiE, LmdL An order 
of plants, comprised in one genus and five 
species from Arabia, Persia, the peninsula of 
India and Cochin-China. 


cups. 

SALUP, Malay. A weight used in Su¬ 
matra, of 2 lbs. avoirdupois, — Simmofid's 

Diet, 

SALUTATIONS, Genesis, xxxiii, 4, says, 
d Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
and fell on his neck.’’ A hindoo, when 
leets a friend after absence, throws his 
round him, and his* liead across his 
Iders, twice over the right shoulder, and 
over the left ; and uses other ceremo- 

[U, according to the rank of the parties. 
Salutation is alluded to in Matthew, v, 47, 
ari^d xxiii,'7, 12, 28. The usual way of 
kissing the knee, is to place the fingertips 
on jit and then raise them to the mouth. It 
is ap action denoting great humility, and the 
condescending superior who is not an imme¬ 
diate master returns the compliment in the 
same way. In salutation, the Persians say, 
A/ilyat bashad”—“ may it be health to you ?” 
or Nosh-i-jau”—“ may it be a drink of life.” 
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SALVADORA INDICA, Royle ; 
S. Wightiana, Herb,; ITooh. 

S. Persica, Itoxh. F. Ind. not L. 


Roxb, 


Tooth brush tree. 

,Iak Hind. 

Irak, Peus. 

Leaves. 

Rasuna, Hind. 

Grows towards tlie 


Miswak, Pkrs. 

Sadui-jhar, Sindh. 

Peda vara goki, Tkl. 

Fruit. 

. Peel; Pinjood, Hind. 

sea coast in the north 


part of the island of Ceylon, and near the sea, 
in both the Concans ; is found in the Panjab ; 
on the banks of the Jumna, and from Delhi to 
Saharunpore. The leaves resemble the lan¬ 
ceolate senna, and are also purgative ; the 
fruit in said to be eatable. It is not known 


whether the root bark possesses acrid pro¬ 
perties. The twigs of this tree are used as 
tooth-brushes. Wood useless even for burn¬ 


ing.— p. 527 ; Dr. Honig- 
herger, p. 339; Thirty-five years in the East; 
Wight, leones ; Thwaites ; Dr. Stewart. 
SALVADORA OLEOIDES, Dne. 

Van ; Vani, Panjab. I Jal; Jhal, PaKjab. 
Mithi-van, „ | Plewane, Tbans-Indus, 
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SALVADORA WIGHTIANA. 


SALVIA OFFICINALIS. 


I Dried Fruit. 

Pilu ; Peelu Pil. | Khokar ; Tak, TR. Tnd. 

This ttee is very abundant in the Panjab 
avid as far east as the Jumna frintrin^ the 
sandy tract as the jhao, the Tamarix: dioit'a, 
does th^ river. Wood close-grained, much 
used for fuel. It is common in the Multan 
division, where its wood is used for rafters 
and as knee timbers for boats. In some arid 
parts of the Punjab, it forms the only vegeta¬ 
tion, It occurs in Sindh, and trees are met with 
of 11 to 14 feet in girth. It flowers in April, 
and when its sweetish fruit ripens at the 
beginning of the hot weather it is largely 
eaten by the people who go in numbers to 
gather it. A g.ill occurs on this tree u.^ed in 
dyeing, and the root is ground and applied 
as a blister.— r>rs. J. L. Stewart and H. 
Cleghorn ; Colonel Lake. 

SALVADORA PERSICA, Lmn.; W. Ic. 

Riviiiia paniciilata, Fonk. 1 Cissus arborea, Fordc^ 

Khardal, Chardal, An. Kubur, Hind of Sindh. 
Chardiil, ,, Khari-jliar, „ ,, 

Mustard tree of J^cripture. Peeloo, Mahr. 

Chardul of the Talmud. Khardalo, S\KIAC. 

✓ Persian salvadoni, Enci. Ughai, Tam. 

Sinapis, On. Chiuna vara gogu, Tkl. 

Kharjal, Kiirjal, Hind. Ghuuia, „ 

Pilu, 

Fruit. 

Khari-piro, SiNDH. 


This, supposed to be the mustard tree of 
Scripture, grows in Arabia, the Persian gulf, 
is very common in Ajmir and Marwar ; is 
not a common tree on the Bombay side of 
India, except nt mahomedan durgahs and 
places of worship ; but it grows wild on the 
coast in the Hubshec’s country of Janjirah, 
and in the southern Maratha country, though 
it seldom reaches any size. In Sind it is 
more common, and grows considerably larger. 
It thrives well in every soil, and is in flower 
and fruit all the year round. The bright 
greeu of the leaves is very refreshing to 
the eye, as the tree grows in very barren 
places ; it is generally semi recumbent on the 
ground, and affords little shade. The leaves 
and bark are veiy acrid, smelling very strongly 
of cresses ; the freshly pounded bark of the 
roots is an active epispastic. Trunk gener¬ 
ally crooked, from eight to ten feet high to 
the branches, and one foot in diameter. A 
decoction of the bark of the stem is said to be 
tonic, and the red berries eatable. Dr. Gib¬ 
son was inclined to think that the wood of this 


M||is well worthy of an. extended trial, as it 
Sns rather strong and of compact grain.— 
3ft Irviney Medical Topography of Ajmir ; 
j^xb .; Fh Ind,^ Gibson, Royle, O'Shaugh- 
riessy, 245, 526 ; Simmond, 

WIGHTIANA, rianch. 

HHBBca, Wightf JUust. 

FqxI, FI. Ind., (not S. persica, Linn,) 


A Ceylon tree near the sencoast, towards 
the north of the island.— Thto, Enum.pt, 
Zey. p. 190. 

ijALVIA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order LnrniaceaB, section C. Monardeae, 
Bentk, ; tht?re are many species : 

africana, Z., N. India, napifolia,AsiaMi- 
amarissiina. nor. 

aurea, />. uubicola, WaU. N. India, 

bracteata, Russ. Aleppo, odorata, Widde. Baghdad, 
clandebtiua, L, Europe, officinalis, L. S..Europe. 

Africa, W. Asia. plebeia, R. Br. Australia, 

cocciuea, L. America. China, N. India, 

cretica, Z. Candia. pratensis, Z. S. Europe, 

hispanica, L. America. sciaiea, Z. Europe, 

horminum, Z. S. Europe, spinosa, Linn. Syria. 

W. Asia. splendens, ^dlo. S. Ame- 

indica, Linn. Persia. rica. 

intermpta, vS'cAow.si>. Mo- syriaca, Z. W. Asia. 

rooco. verbenacea, Z. Europe, 

lanata, Roxh. N. India. verticillata, Z. Europe, 
lusitanica, Jaeg. Spain, W. Asia. 

Portugal. viridis, Forsk, Levant, 

lyrata, Linn. America. 

The species correspond very closely in 
their properties ; one, the 8. amarissima is 
excessively bitter.— Drs, O'Skaughnessy, p, 
488 ; Voigt, 

SALVIA BENGALENSIS, Bottler. 

Meriandra bengalensis, Bentham. 

Murtoo, Beng. I Valaiti Kafur ka pat, 

8aya elley» Tam. 1 Duk. 

A straggling shnil> with a trunk often as 
thick as a man’s arm ; common in Bengal and 
Coromandel, much stronger than the otficinal 
sage. It is euUivated in European gafdens 
at Ajmir : the hindoos think this a very 
impure plant.— O'S/t,, p. 488. 

SALVIA COOCINEA. This is well 
worthy of cultivation ; may all be grown from 
seed in any good garden soil at the com¬ 
mencement, or after the rains.— Riddell, 

SALVIA H^MATODES, W, 

Bohen, Arab. I Bloody-veined sage, Eno, 

Lal-behman, Beno. | 

SALVIA MOORCROFTIANA. 

Kanocha, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghau ; growing plentifully iu 
the valley of Cashmere ; its seeds are officinal, 
both at Cashmere and Lahore.—Dr. Honig, 
Thirty-five years in the East, p, 339. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS, W, 

Garden Sage, Eng. I Sefa kas? Tam. 

Salbia, Hind. | 

A slightly aromatic, shrubby, but dwarfish 
plant, of somewhat bitter and very hot, aro¬ 
matic, and slightly astringent flavour. These 
qualities are retained on drying. It affoi'ds 
on distillation with water a large quantity of 
essential oil, containing 26 per cent, of 
camphor. Sage is used for stuffings and 
flavouring various dishes : culture difficult to 
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SALWEEN. 


SALYA. 


manage, but some of the Indian vaidoties 
misflit be more useful.— O'Shaugknessyi p, 
487 ; Jnffrei/, 

SALVINIACEjE, Barth An order of 
plants comprising 1 Gen., 4 Sp. 

SALVINTA CUCULLATA. This curi¬ 
ous little floating plant, related to tlie ferns, 
.of the genus Salvinia is often seen on tlio 
surface of old tanks and stagnate waters in 
Tenasserim.— Mason, See Ferns. 

SALVI PUNUKARUDU,Tam. Bleachti.g. 

SAL-VOLATILE, Lat. Liquor Ammonia. 

SALWA, Tel. Aquila fulvescens, Gray. 

SALW A, Urya. Shorea robnsta, Roth, 

SALWA, the ancient name of a part of 
Rajasthan or Uajputana. 

SALWEEN, or Sahien river rises north 
of Yunnan province, in China ; about lat. 27^ 
10', long. 98* 57' S., and disembogues into 
the gulf of Martaban, by two mouths, formed 
by Pelowgewen Island. Length, 430 miles. 
It receives the Attaran or Weingo, 110; 
Thoung-yin Myit, 225 ; Melonn, 90 miles. 
It enters the British dominions about hit. 18® 
40'. The Saluen, Avhere it borders and then j 
flows through Yun-nan, receives from the 
Chinese the name of Lu-Kiang or Nu-Kiang. 
A few days’journey from Saddya, the frontier 
town of Assam, there is a station culled ' 
Bonga where a Roman Catholic Bishop has 
his solitary home. Here is the meeting-place 
of the frontiers of India, Burmah, China and 
Thil^t. Taking oiu* stand at this spot, and 
looking south, we have five great rivers, all 
destined to play a great part iu the future 
trade of Europe and iu tlie regeneration of 
the people who swarm on their banks. To 
the west is the Brahmaputra, which bears the 
tea of Assam to its destination. To the 
extreme east is the Yang-tse-Kiaug, the great 
river of China, and flowing directly south 
and almost parallel at distances of about 200 
miles from each other are, in order from the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the great Mekon or Cambodia 
river, the Salween and the Irrawaddy. On 
the delta of the first the French have planted 
themselves, and already their steamers have 
sailed up towards China and Burmah till 
stopped by the rapids. The Salween presents 
the singular phenomenon of having no delta, 
but a hundred miles above its mouth, where 
Moulmein receives a busy trade, rapids im¬ 
pede navigation. The Irrawaddy has often 
been sailed up 500 miles as far as Ava, and 
Dr.Williams aswellas others has gonehigher 
to Bamo. Thence navigation is impeded 
over the 350 miles which yet remain to 
Mantshi, which is not far from Bonga, the 
place which British half-subjects, the bar¬ 
barous Singpho, make it impossible to reach 
f^X)m any quarter but China. Rising in 
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Eastern Tibet close to where the Yang-tse 
enters China, the Salween flows through the 
province of Yunnan, enters Burmah where it 
passes right through the tributary Shan 
States, and fui’ther gladdening the indepen¬ 
dent Karen it forms the boundary between 
the Britisli province of Martaban and the 
Siamese Shan races. Nature evidently in¬ 
tended this noble river as the highway into 
China, the road to be taken to Esmok. 
Into these indeppiidctifc Karen States bodies 
of timber merchants with largo quantities 
of specie passed every year, but they had been 
so often attacked and even murdei*ed by da- 
coita that in I8(>3 they were aficompanied by 
a military escort. More important than the. 
Karen are the industrious Shnn, who are 
virtually independent. The valley of the 
Salween is British territory only in its lower 
portion. The right baidc of that river is 
a wilderness of mountains drained by various 
stream.s, the most irnpoi tant of whi(4i is the 
Yotizaleen ; hut lower down, and especially 
below the Thoiingyeu river on the east 
bank, there are large alluvial plains which 
are drained by the dyne aiul the Attaran 
rivers. Salween though a large I'iver is 
not navigable owing to its rapids. The 
Gyne, which flows in a somewhat similar 
<lirection passes through a more open 
<*ountry, a\ul there are numerous villages 
! on its banks : it is navigable for 180 miles 
^ for small bouts. A glance at the map of 
I Soiitli-eastern Asia shows two great rivers, 

I which at first sight, appear to be natural 
highways, leading from the hay of Bengal 
and the China Sea, far north into Central 
Asia. They arc the Mekon, or great river 
of Cambodia and the Salween. But though 
they appear as if destined by nature, to be 
highways for commerce, they are barred to 
I nniuterrupted navigation, rapids and falls. 
The lower course of the first named river is 
held by the French. As the timber trade of 
Moulmein with Karen-nee and the countries 
beyond is very valuable, it is important 
to extend protection thereto, and to obtain 
a better knowledge of the Salween river, 
than we now possess. The rapids lie 
about 100 miles above Maulmeiu. Large 
amount of specie are sent annually up the 
Salween to purchase timber iu the states, of 
Karennee. There is no doubt, but that 
should the Salween be found uavigabi 
steamers to any considerable distance, 
three or four hundred miles above the ra]^ 
the result would be very advantageous 
commerce. See India, Rivers, Bore. 
SALWEN. See India, Karen, S] 
SALWEN, Burm. Elaeocarpus, 

SALYA, a rajah of Madra sold K 
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SAMA. 


SAMADH. 


Madri, to be the second wife of r«*ija Pandu. 
His country was probably on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya,, or in Butan, and the 
ci^storas of the people were barbarous. He 
was present at the battle of Kiiruk.slietra, was 
the generalissimo oF the Kaurava on the last 
day oF the war, and was then slain, by 
Yudhishthara. During; a dispute in the midst 
oF the battle, Kama, when ativanoing to meet 
Arjuna angrily twitted Salya with the cus¬ 
toms of his country, wheie wires, mothers, 
sisters, daughters, brothers and uindes all 
commune together in a medley.— Wkee\ei\ 
Hist, of Itt/iia, pp. 64 to 328. 

SALT AN, see Iran, 

SALYAEA, H 1N1>. Celosia argentea. 

SALYODANAM, Sans. Fine rice. 

8ALZ, Gkr.' Salt. 

SALZvSAFUE, also Chlorwasser, salz- 
sanre. Muriatic acid. 

SAM, IIiNi). Pinus cxcelsa. 

SAM, also Sama, and Sliam or Shama, ami 
Syama, are names ol‘ Krishna, one of the ; 
hindoo deities. With the people on the line j 
of the Indus river, the letters • S’ and ‘ 11’ I 
and ‘ Z’ are permutable. Hind beromes 
Sind ; Zaliin Sing becomes Halim Hing. 
The diilieultics howc^ver as to the letter ‘ H,’ 
are not gr<‘atcr than in the Italian, Where the 
initial ‘ H’ is quiescent before a vowel and 
ino«ljlies the sounds of consonants. Colonel 
Tod says S ami II are permutable letters in 
the Biiakka, and lie soj-iposes that Sam or 
Sham, the god of the Yamuna, may bo the 
Ham or Hamraon of Egypt. He also thinks 
it not unlikely that the Cdiaoia, the M ihc of 
the first dynasty of Auhulwjirra, is a mere 
corrgption of Saura ; as the eh and s are per- 
])etually interchanging The Mahrattas can¬ 
not pronounce the ch ; with them Cheeto is 
Soeto, &(\ 

SAMA. Amhu of the Ravi, Glochidion 
volutin urn, ff'. Ic,, also N aid us stricta, and 
Oplismenns frnmentacous. 

SAMA. The name of one of the Vedas. 
These are generally considered as four in 
number, the Eig, the Yajur the Sama and 
the Atharva Veda, but the last of these 
evidently belongs to a much later ago 
than the rest. The* liymna of (lie Eich or 
Big Veda are repeated entirely in a di-^^joint- 
ed form in the Sama Veda ; and, also, with 
little alterations in the Atharva, while the Ya- 
jnr contains principally forms of prayer. A 
Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a Sanfiita, 
or collection ofhymn.s. These hymns form 
the mantra or ritual, and are the true Veda. 
The Eig, the Sama, and the Yajur are the 
three univei*sally received. The Atharva, is 
of more doubtful authenticity. See Ariaus, 
lusrcriptionp, Vedas. 


SAMADA, Guz., Hind. .Corundum, 
emery. See Corundum. 

SAMADERA INDICA, G^Ertn. 

S. pentapetala, Auct.^ Garin, 

Niota pentapetida, PoWy J),C, 

N. tetrapetala, (not Lam,y) Wall, 

N. lamarckiaiia, Blume. 

Vittmaunia elliptica, Rficcdcy Vahl. 

Karin gotn, Malkal. i Samadara-gass, SiNGH. 

A large tree of Ceylon, the soutli of India, 
and (common in the Concans and on the Mala¬ 
bar Coast. Its fruit and root are used medi- 
<*iiialiy ; its bark is the Niepa hark of com¬ 
merce. It occurs in the si/Uth of the island 
of Ceylon, but is not common. The bark, 
root, and fruit of the plant are intensely bitter 
like other plants of the quassia Family and is 
used as a medicine by the Singhalese.— En(f, 
Cyc ; TJspfnl Plants ; Thw, Euum, pi, 
Zenji.y Vo!, i, jt. 70, 

SAMADERA LUCIDA, Qcerln, 

Niota lucidii. 

Ka tliay, Burm. | Sarnadcra, IllNi). 

The low grounds near the sea coast of 
Teiiasserimareornamcnted with thisspecies ; it 
is a handsome shi-nl) and bears a rather curiouft^^ 
flower ; its leaves are most intensely bitter,^ 
it is cultivated in th(3 gardens about Batavia.— ’ 
Mas oily 'Peimsseriin ; Dr, Wallichy PL As, 
Rar.y t. 168. 

SAMADERA. Singh. Vitmannia trifolia. 

SAMADH, or burying alive, was prac- 
Uised in Rajpootana, up till 1868. The 
I Political Agent of Serohi furnished a fist of 
j instances in the course of six years that liad 
1 come to his knowledge, chiefly in the neigh- 
I liourhood of Motagaon, a border village. 
The practice was also cai’i ied on in the adjoin¬ 
ing state of Marwar. Out of nine ea.ses of 
Sainadh reported, eight of the victims were 
leper.*^, tiie otliers having been sacrificed, no 
doubt at their own desire, on ai^connt of old 
I age and poverty. 'The Rao of Serohi issued a 
I proclamnlion forhidding the practice under' 

I thef penalty of ten yeais’ imprisonment, but 
there are very great dirliculties iii the way of 
carrying out such orders. In many of the 
cases the persons who dig the pit and cover 
up the unfortunate wretch, are themselvea 
Icqier.s, and to tJiem death itself would be 
welcome, and we presume the Eao would 
bajdly care to introduce auy of them into his 
prisons. It would be well if some sort of 
lazaretto were erected in Serohi, or any other 
state where the practice is supposed to be 
carried on. Tiio cases of leprosy are not 
very numerous, and the additional expense to 
the state would be but trifling.— Friend of 
Indiay May 1868 . 

SAMADH, Sans. The spiritual throne of 
the founder of a hindoo sect, the gaddi, or 
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SAM ANOKA. 

pillow at the seat of the original site of the 
sect.— Wilson. See Khaki, Mafb. 

SAMADHI, silent ahstractiou and con¬ 
templation of the Supreme Being,. 

SAAfADHIKA, a sect who preceded 
Sakyu Muni, who placed tlie attainment of 
everlasting bliss, on the continued practice of 
Samadhi, or of deep and devout abstraction. 

SAMADRU, see Krishna. 

SAMAGII, also Tolh, also Samagh-Arabi, 
and Samagh B’us Shirin, Ar. Gum arabic. 

SAMAGH HAMAMA ? IIiisd., also 
Oshak, Pers. Gum Ammoniac. 

SAAIAGH UL ASWAD, Alt. Tragacanth. 

SAAIAG-UL-KATIRA, also Kasha, Ar. 
Gum tragacanth. Tragacnnth. 

SAMAGH UL MAHRUS, Hind. Asa- 
faetida. 

SAAIAH, a plaiu. See India. 

SAMAK, a bark of Singapore, sells at 
£0 85 . 4d. per picul of 133^1l)s. 

SAMAK, Hind. Rhus parviHora. 

SAM AKA, Hind. Syn. of Cueurbita ci- 
trullus, Linn. 

SAM ALU, Tel. Panicum miliaceum. 

^ SAMALARI, see Kclat 
? SAM A LIT, Hind. Vitex trifolia, also 
• Vitex uegundo. 

SAM AN, see Buddha, Caste, Kabul, 
Shaman. 

SAMANA, see Inscriptions. 

SAMANAROS, the designation, in Cey¬ 
lon, the buddhist priests who have attain¬ 
ed the first rank of ordination. Tliis name pre¬ 
served to the present day as the designation 
of the buddhist priesthood in Siam and Cey¬ 
lon, is identical with the Samaueans or Bud¬ 
dhists of Bahar, described by Megasthenes, 
who, B. c. 300, was au ambassador from 
Soleucus to their king ; and whose last work, 
on the state of India at that period, is quoted 
by Strabo and Pliuy. The same designation 
for the priesthood, Samana, is applied equally 
by Clemens Alexandrinus iu the second 
ccntui’}'-, and by Porphyry in the fourth.— 
TenneuCs Christianity in Ceylon, p. 216. 

SAMANDAR PHAL, Hind. Barring- 
tonia acutangula, Gcertn. 

SAMANGAKHA or Simroun, a dynasty 
of rajas who reigned from a. d. 844 to A. D. 
1323, in the Tarai, south of Nepal. 

SAMANGKA. Its population according 
to districts is ;— 



Men. 

Boys. 1 

Women 

Girls. 

Total. 

Samansfka. 

2,337 

3,7.35 

2,507 

3,426 

12,006 

Telok Detong.... 

9,423 

4,829 

3,824 

4,616 

16,690 

Sekampong. 

1,67« 

2,723 

1,910 

2,631 

8,840 

Blaringle. 

326 

644 

>121 

509 

1,800 

Beputi.. 

Tulong Bawang. 

3,137 

3,766 

4,373 

2,852 

14,118 

5,132 

9,145 

7,976 

7,197 

29,450 

Total.. 

15,931 

24,733 

21,011 

21,229 

83,905 


•—il/r. Logan, Joitr* of the Jnd. Arch, 
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SAMARCAND. 

SAMANGKA, Malay. Cueurbita ciiruL 
lus, Linn. 

SAMANI, see Khalif. 

SAM ANT A DATTA, see Inscriptions. 
SAMAN YATO-DKISIITUNG, Sans , 
from SamanyS., equal, and drislita, seen. 

SAM AON, see Tattooing. 

SAM A PATTI, Sans. In buddhism, si¬ 
lent abstraction and contemplation of the 
Supreme Being. 

SAMAR. Amber is frequently gathered in 
considerable lumps in the vicinity of Samar 
and the other islands of the Bissaya group 
of the Easteru Archipelago as well as mother 
of pearl, tortoise-shell, and red aud black 
coral, of the latter kind, shafts are obtained 
as thick as the finger and six or eight feet 
long.— Walton^s State, pp. 38-9. See India, 
Negros or Buglos Islands, Papuans. 

SAMAR, Arab. Fruit. 

SAMAR, see Kelat. 

SAMARAK, or Samarngh, Hind., the 
mushroom Agaricus campestris. 

SAMARANG RESIDENCY and town 
in Java, has 1,020,275 of population, exclu¬ 
sive of the military, viz., 

Europeans.. 5jl62 Other East- 
Natives .... 1,001,252 ern races... 1,982 
Chinese. 11,441 

Arabs. 438 Total... 1,020,275 

Near Sarnai’ang, i the head quarters of 
the army of Nethcrland India. It is strongly 
fortified. Samaraug anciiorage is expo.^^ed in 
the western monsoon : the town is built on 
both sides of a small river.— Bickinore, p. 56. 

SAMARCAND, the capital of the ancient 
Sogdiaua. Shammir Yerash, tho son of Yr- 
shir, the successor of the Balkees of tlie 
Christian era, was ouc of the greatest warriors 
who ever held the throne of Yemen. He 
curried his victorious arms into Irak, Persia, 
aud the neighbouring countries, attacked and 
nearly destroyed the ancient capital of Sog- 
diana, which thenceforth took the name of 
Samarkand ; Shammir’sson restored it. Re¬ 
mains of Himyaritic inscriptions were long 
found there, and one mentioned by Abooi 
Feda began thus, “ in the name of God, this 
building was erected by Shammir Yerash, m 
honoiu* of the Lord the Sun.” Shammir 
afterwards perished with his army in the 
deserts of Thibet, in an invasion of China. To 
revenge the death of his grand-father, Tobb^: 
ul Akran, who occupied the throne of Yemen 
for about fifty years, from A. D. 90 t.o A, 01 ; 
140, marched and rebuilt Samarcand ; carried 
war into China, where he founded a city 
which Thaalebi called El Beet, where he left 
a colony of 30,000 Arabs, who continued fr 
distinct people when Heniedoun wrote in 
A. D. 553. Samarcand is 500 miles from 
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SAMAEITANS. 

Herat, and Herat is 750 miles from the 
Indus, is in the midst of the beautiful valley 
^ f Soghd, it was till lately the seat of the 
king of Bokhara in the winter time. It 
wa% known in the time of Alexander the 
Great by the name of Marakanda Regio 
Sogdiaiiarium ; and contains the sepulchre 
of Timur whose residence it was. It is 
still the seat of oriental literature, and called 
“ The Ornament of the Face of the Earth.” 
It has a mud wall, and forty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants ; a beautiful palace, and many houses of 
marble, many mosques and colleges. It was 
formerly inhabited by Chinese, who manufac- 
ture<l paper of silk, and it once had the name 
of Bokhara-Ishien, but received its present 
name from the conqueror Samar, after Christ 
643. Oologh Beg ei*ected there an observa¬ 
tory. There are two thousand Jews there. 
Near it is a little town called Sheeraz, and it 
is probable that the poet Hafiz alluded to the 
Sheeraz, near Samarcand, when he says, If 
that Turkish girl of Sheeraz would give mo 
her heart, I would give for one mole of her 
cheek, Samarcand and Bokhara. Timur 
marched from Samai’cand in a. d. 1397, into 
India, but returned the following year and 
proceeded against Syria, Egypt and Constan¬ 
tinople. On Timur’s death, in 1404, Sultan 
Kali took possession of it. Bokhara and 
Samarkand are the centres of mahomedan 
theology. There are no raahortiedans so strict 
as the inhabitants of Bokhara, but it is the 
most shameless sink of iniquity in the East. 
See Iran, Kara-kul, Kelat, Kesh, Zingarri.— 
Di\ Wolff's Bokhara^ VoL ii, pp. 4-6. 

SAMARIA, a district in Palestine. 

SAMARITANS, have been inhabitants of 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, near Jerusalem, 
since the time of Nchemiah; Samaritan his¬ 
tory is detailed in II. Kings,xvii; Ezra, iv, 2,3. 
It had been attached by Sargim b. c. 745, 
746, was besieged and taken b. c. 719, 
and the people carried away to Assyria and 
Medea. According to the Samaritan tradi¬ 
tions, it was on the rock surface of Mount 
Gerizin that Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
his sou Isaac. This was the Bethel of Jacob, 
and even to this day, the Samaritan priest, 
takes off his shoes as he nears the spot, be¬ 
cause it is holy ground. Samaritans are 
Christians since our Saviour planted it 
amongst them, John, iv, 5-42. In the rites 
of the Yom-kippoor, or day of atonement, of 
the Samaritans, as witnessed at Nablus in 
1861, they make in their responses, avowals of 
^eir belief in Jehovah and in Moses, and are 
"ocompanied by constant sudden prostrations, 
«tad by frequently rubbing down the whole 
face and beard with the right hand, a gesture 
frequently used by mahomedans, when any 
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sacred name or form of words is said, and 
seems to be an attempt actually to catch the 
grace of the words, residing in the breath 
of the speaker himself, and communicate it 
to his beard and countenance. 

SAMAEOGH, Hind. Agaricus campes- 
tris, Morchella esculenta. 

SAM4EPANA, see Rudra samprailayi. 

SAMARSI, see Me war, Korum-devi, ISau-. 
jogata. 

SAMATATA, the Gaiigetic delta. 

SAMATA, or Sumatra, or Balurakkisa, 
Tel. Fourcroya canfala, Ilaw, 

SAMATRAPU TEN-KAIA, Tel. Sea- 
cocoanut qf Seychelles, Lodoiceaseychellarum. 

SAM AUK A, Hind. Cucurbita citrullus. 

SAMA VEDA. Amongst the hindoos thei^ 
are eighteen Vidya of true knowledge, and 
some branches of knowledge, falsely so called. 
The first four are the Vedas, which are en¬ 
titled, in one compound word, Rigyejushsa- 
mnt’harva, oi*, in separate words, Rich, Yajush, 
Saman, and At’harvan, The Rig-veda cousistsv 
of five sections ; the Yajurveda, of eighty- 
six ; the Samaveda, of a thousand ; and the 
At’harvaveda, of nine ; with eleven hundred 
sac’ha, or branches, in various divisions and 
sub-divisions. The Vedas, in truth, are inft- , 
nite ; but were reduced, by Vyasa, to this 
number and order : the principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in a 
methodical arrangement; and in the fourth is 
a system of divine ordinances. From ^hese 
are reduced the four Upa-veda, (Upa-veda, 
Upanga, Uppurau, infer a work deduced, res¬ 
pectively, from its principal : up, like our 
sub, implies inferiority,) namely, Ayusb, 
Gandharva, Dhanush, and St’hapatya. The 
first of which, or Ayur-veda, was delivered to 
mankind by Brahma, Indra, Dhanwantari, 
and five other deities ; and comprises the 
theory of disorders and medicines, with the 
practical methods of curing diseases. The 
second, on music, was invented and explained 
by Bharata : it is chiefly useful in raising the^ 
mind by devotion to the felicity of theDivfhe 
Nature. The third Upaveda was composed 
by Viswamitra, treats on tlie fabrication and 
use of arms, and implements handled in war by 
the Cshatriya tribe. Viswacarma revealed 
the fourth, in various treatises on sixty-four 
mechanical arts, for the improvement of such 
as exercise them. Six Anga, or bodies of 
learning, are also derived from the same 
source, their subjects chiefly are—1, of the 
pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2, detail of 
religious acts and ceremonies; 3, grammar; 
4, prosody ; 5, astronomy ; 6, on the 
signification of difficult words and phrases ih 
the Vedas. Lastly, there are four Upanga, 
called Parana, Nyaya, Mimansa and Dhar- 
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masastra : Eighteen Purana (that of Brahma, 
and the rest,) were compofled by Vyasa, 
for the instruction and entertainment of 
mankind in general. Nyaya is n collection of 
treatises, in two parts, on metaphysics, 
logic, philosophy, &c. JVIimansa is* some- 
wJiat similar, divided into two parts ; the 
]at(; 0 i ’9 called Uttara, abounding in questions 
on the Divine Nature, and other sublime 
speculations, was composed by Vyasa, in 
four chapters and sixteen sections. It may 
be considered as the brain and spring of all 
the Anga ; it exposes the heretical opinions 
of sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the 
comprehension of adepts, it treats on the true 
nature of Ganesa, Bhascara or the Sun, 
Nilakanta, Lakshmi, and other forms of one 
Divine Being. The body of law, called 
Smriti, consists of eighteen books, &c. &c., 
delivered for the instruction of the human 
species, by Menu, and other sacred person¬ 
ages. As to ethics, the Vedas contain all 
^ that relates to the duties of kings ; the 
Parana what belong to the relation of hus¬ 
band and wife ; and the duties of friendship 
and society (which complete the triple 
division) are taught succinctly in both. This 
double division of the Anga and Upanga may 
be considered as denoting the double benefit 
arising from them in theory and practice. 
The Bharata and'Eamayana, which are both 
epic poems, comprise the most valuable part 
of atftsient history. Sanc’hya is two-fold that 
with Iswara, and that witlmut Iswara, called 
Pataujala, and Kapita : the latter, in six 
chapters, on the production of all things by 
the union of Pracriti, or Nature, and Purusha, 
or the first male, &c. &o. These books 
contain infinite contradictions. The Mi- 
mansa is in two parts, the Nyaya in two, 
and the Sanc’hya in two ; and these six 
schools comprehend all the doctrines of the 
theista. Lastly appears a work written by 
Budha. Amongst the hindoos there are six 
,atheistical systems of philosophy, entitled 
yogachara, Saudhanta, Vaibhashica, Madhya- 
mica, Digambara, and Charvac ; all full of 
indeterminate phrases, errors in sense, con¬ 
fusion between distinct qualities, incompre¬ 
hensible notions, opinions not duly weighed, 
tenets destructive of natural equality con¬ 
taining a jumble of atheism and ethics ; dis¬ 
tributed, like other orthodox books, into a 
number of sections, which omit what ought 
to be expressed, and express what ought to 
be omitted | abounding in false propositions, 
idle propositions, and impertinent proposi¬ 
tions. The Vodas consist of three Canda, 
or general heads, namely, Carma, Juyana, 
Upasasna ; or Works, Faith, and Worship. 
To the first of which, theauthor of the Vidya- 
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deisa, or view of learning, a rare Sanskrit 
book, wisely gives the preference ; as Men 
himself prefers universal benevolence to th 
ceremonies of veUgion.—Wil/orcTs As. Ses., 
VoL\\\, p. 302. See India, Inscriptions, Vei^as. 

SAMAVUSTHANA, see Hindoo. 

SAM AWAH, see Mesopotamia. 

SAMBA, Hind. Berberis lycium, Royle. 

SAMBAL, Jav. Cooked vegetables 
mixed with capsicum. 

SAM BAR, Hind. Desraodium argenteum. 

SAMBARA, Sans., Rusa equina, Cwv.; 
Ham. Smith. See Samber. 

SAM BAH, amongst the Malay, means obei¬ 
sance, homage, &c., and is used for the ordi¬ 
nary word “ to speak” by inferiors to a king ; 
Salaam is the simple Arabic salutation, 

peace,” subjects or inferiors addressing a 
kiusr are said to Sambah” not to chakap 
or kata or other words in commmon use.— 
Jour. Ind, Arch., Fol. v. No. XI. 

SAMBER, see Lakes, Sumbhar. 

SAMBER of India, Rnsa hippelaphus, Cmv. 

Cerviis aristotelis, Cuv. Cervus niger, Blainville. 

eqiiinus, „ jarai, Hodgson, 

hippelaphus, „ heterocerciis, „ 

leschonaultia, „ Baumiir, Ogilhy. 

The Samber stag, Eng. Ma-ao of the Gonds. 
Sambar, Bind., Mahr. Kadavi, Kadaba, Can, 
Jarai, Jerrao on the Him. Kannadi, Tbl, 

Jerrow, ^ „ Ghous or Gaoj of E. Ben- 

Maha, in parts of the gal, 

Tc-ai. Bhalonji, (female), „ „ 

Mera, Mahr. of the Ghats. 

These numerous synonyms will show that 
men of science as well as sportsmen have 
found it difficult to recognise the Samber 
stag, at its several sites in India, but Jerdon, 
after seeing them in the Himalaya, in Central 
and Southern India considers them to be ^11 
one species. It is a noble animal, from 14 to 
15 bauds in height, with antlers often a foot 
in circumference and four feet long; it is found 
on the banks of the Jumna and Ganges in 
their mountain courses ; a few stray along 
the sub-Himalayan valleys and have been 
shot and seen near Simla on the Cashmere 
ranges. See Cervus, Deer, Mammalia, Rusa. 

SAMBHA, see Sevaji, Mahratta Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

SAMBHAR or Sambhur, a‘salt lake in 
Rajputana where salt is made. Sambhar-lun, 
salt from Samblmr lake. The name of the 
extensive salt lake was probably antei’ior to 
Ajmir, and yielded an epithet to the princes 
of this race, who were styled Sambu Rao. 

SAMBHOSA, Hind. A fried cake, salted. 

SAMBIIH, see Siva, Inscriptions. 

SAMBHUR, see Hamvati or Harauti. 

SAMBILANGS or Nine Islands^ small 
bluff islands, covered with trees, extend 7 or 
8 miles soothwai'd of Pulo Dindiug. See 
Nicobar Islands. 
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SAMBLA, SANSfc Flacourtia sepiaria.— 
Roxb, ; W/Sf A,^ Rh, 

SAMBLI, Hind. A kind of tobacco. 

SAMBOO DEER, Bennett^ Rnsa equina, 
R. aristotelis.— Cuv. ; Ham. ; Smith ; Gray, 
See Samber. 

SAMBOOL, Tam. Ashes. 

SAMBRAJE, or Sambracie, or Sambastae, 
an ancieht people at the junction of the Panjab 
rivers, probably the same as the Yandheya, or 
Johiya Rajputs. 

SAMBRANI, Malkal. Benjamin. 

SAMBRANI CHETTU, Tel. Herpestis 
nionniera, Kth, Gratiola monuiera, R., i, 141 ; 
liheede^ x, 14. 

SAMBRANI MANU, Tel. Parkia bi-lau- 
dulosa, W. Sf A,y 865. Mimosa peelunculata, 
R. ii, 551. 

SAMBRI RAO, see Haravati or Harauti. 

. SAMBU, see Jam. 

SAMBUCUS ADNATA and S. ebulus 
(Dwarf elder) grow in the Himalaya as well 
as in Cashmere, The roots of the latter, it is 
said, have purgative properties, and, as also 
the berries, are used in dropsy.— Dr, Honig.^ 
Thirty-five years in the East, p, 340, 

SAMBUL, Tam. Ashes. 

SAMBUL, Hind., Peks, Hyacinthus ori¬ 
ental is. 

SAMBULPUR, the most easterly dis¬ 
trict of the Chhattisgarli division of the 
Central Provinces, has important ethnologi¬ 
cal relations. It lies between lat. 19® 10' and 
22* 35' N., and 82®*40' and 85® 5' E. long. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 
about 250 miles, and its extreme breadth 
from east to west 165 miles. The khalsa, or 
government, portion of the district, is comput¬ 
ed to comprise 2,500 square miles. The 
greater part of this country is an undulating 
plain, with rugged ranges of hills vising in 
every direction. principal of these 

ranges is the Bara Pahar in the Dakhantir, 
which is in fact a succession of ranges cover¬ 
ing an area of some 350 square miles. A very 
large proportion of the district is occupied by 
crystalline rnetamorphic rocks. A small por¬ 
tion of the north-west corner of the district is 
composed of the same series of sand-stone, lime¬ 
stone and shale, which cover such a large area 
in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts. In the 
river Mahanadi, near Padmapur, there are 
large masses of lime-stone rock, almost as 
pure in appearance as marble. Gold dust is 
procured in the Mahanadi and in its affluent, 
the Eb, but the .process of collecting it is 
scarcely remunerative. Diamonds used to be 
found also in the Mahanadi, near the Hlra- 
khuda or Diamond Isle, also at the spot 
where the Eb joins. During the period of 
native rule, some fifteen or twenty villages 
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were granted rent-fi'ee to a class called 
in consideration of their undertaking;^ the 
search for diamonds. When the country 
lapsed in 1850 these villages were resumed ; 
and though an attempt was made to lease out 
the right to seek for diamonds, the farm only 
fetched some rupees 200 per annum for a 
short time, and even at that low rent it does 
not appear that the farmer made anything out 
of it, for he eventually gave it up. Under 
the native government it was the practice 
to give the jhira diamond-seekers a village 
rent-free, if they produced a good-sized 
diamond, laud heiug of little or no value then. 
The smaller diamonds they used to secrete 
and sell. As far as can bo learnt, the best 
stones ever found here were thin and fiat, 
with flaws in them, but they were admiraVdy 
suited for setting in native jewellery. The 
Sambulpur population amounts to 812,348, of 
whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture— 
the Koltn, the Agliaria, aud Brahmin are the 
largest cultivators. The Kolta are a hindoo 
race ; the Agharia claim to be raj puts : the 
brahmin are of two sections, the Uriya aud 
Jharwa. The Uriya brahman are a lazy im¬ 
provident sect aud subsist chiefly by begging. 
The Jharwa, brahmins are intelligent, careful 
aud hard-working, cultivate the soil, engage 
in trade. The labourers are the Pab, 
Saoura, Ganda, Gond, Mali and Gaoli races. 
The Mahanti are clerks, the Bhulia, Mebra 
and Koshti arc weavers. The Mahanadi rises 
in the Raipur district in a hilly range between 
Dhamtari and Bastar, and entering the Sam¬ 
bulpur districjt to the eastward of Seori-narain 
iu the Bilaspur district, flows due east for 
some twenty-five miles, when it takes a south¬ 
easterly direction for some forty miles, passing 
Chandrapur and Padmapur, until it reaches 
the town of Sambalpur. From Sambalpur, 
its course is due south for some forty-five 
miles as far as Sou pur, where it suddenly 
changes to duo east, following that direction 
until it empties itself into the sea beyond 
Cuttack. Its bed as far as Chandrapur is 
tolerably free from obstructions, blit from 
Chandrapur to a little beyond Bod it is more 
or less full of them ; its current is more or 
less hindered by boulders, jhau jungle and 
even trees. The other rivers deserving men¬ 
tion are the Eb, the Kelu aud the Jhira—all 
tributaries of the Mahauadi. The Uriya 
brahmans came from Cuttack and Puri within 
comparatively recent times while the Jharwa 
settled here many hundred years ago. TheUriya 
consider themselves the more holy and will 
not eat with the Jharwa, but they are a lazy 
improvident set subsisting chiefly by begging. 
The Jharwa or jungle Brahmans, as their 
name denotes, are careful, hardworking^ and 
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intelligent, they are not above cultivating the 
Boil| engaging in trade, or turning their band 
to anything useful and profitable. The 
Mahanti are the clerks of Orissa ; they are 
immigrants from the districts to the east, and 
take occupation as clerks in government 
offices, school-masters, &c. They are an 
intelligent but somewhat effeminate race. 
The Rajput rajas and their descendants* The 
Bhulia are weavers of cotton-cloths, not 
celebrated for fineness of texture, but for 
brilliancy of colour and variety of pattern 
they can hardly be excelled among coarse 
native fabrics. Cotton-cloths are also made 
by the Mehi’a, The Koshti are weavers of 
tassa silh-elpth. Their manufacture is justly 
celebrated, the texture is very even, and tlic 
silk has a lustre which never fades, however 
long it may liave been in wear. The Sunar 
or goldsmith, are apt imitators, and might 
improve. They manufacture all the orna¬ 
ments worn by the women : these are very 
peculiar unlike those used in other parts of 
India. The prettiest ornaments made here 
are the “ kanthu,” or neck-laces of large gold- 
fluted beads, worn often by Brahman and 
Hajput sepoys of the Native army. The 
Kansar or workers in bell-metal and brass, 
make all sorts of vessels and utensils 
very neatly indeed. The Guria are sweet¬ 
meat sellers. Sausia are masons and stone- 
carvers. Their work is rough, but solid, and 
they soon pick up anything that is shown 
them. The Teli are oil-sellers—a numerous 
and-well-to-do class. The mahomedans are 
chiefly merchants and government servants. 
The Panhari and Tamboli are betel-sellers. 
Kewatare fishermen and boat-men combined : 
they are a numerous and hardy race, and 
sometimes engage in small ventures of trade. 
Ghasi are grass-cutters and grooms, they will 
also perform the duties of sweepers. The 
aboriginal tribes of the kbalsa are Gond, Pab, 
Saoura, Binjal or Binjawar, and Kol or 
Dhangar ; the latter came from the Chota- 
Nagpur direction : they are as a class, hard¬ 
working, honest, and light-hearted, and when 
not engaged in cultivating either for them¬ 
selves or for others, they will take service of 
any kind. Boad-makiug, palki-hearing, gar¬ 
dening, punkha-pulliug, all come alike to 
them, and the women work equally hard with 
tUemen ; they are fond of strong drink, but 
apparently only give way to it on festive 
occasions ; at certain periods of the year 
women and men dance all linked together in 
a circle, pace round in a monotoimus but per¬ 
fectly regular measure, swaying at the same 
time their bodies backwards and forwards, 
occasionally almost touching the ground with 
their heads, they are all decked out in 
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their best, the women ornamenting their hair 
fantastically with feathers and flowers. Ghes, 
is a chiefship attached to the Sambalpur 
district, situated some fifty miles west and a 
little south of the town of Sambalpur. The 
chiefs family are Biujwar (or Binjal) and 
were much mixed up in the Surendra Sai 
rebellion —Central Province Gazetteer. 

SAMBUL UL TIB, Hind. Nardostachys 
jatamansi. 

SAMBUR, or Samber, Hind., Mahk, 
Rusa hippelaphus. See Samber, 

SAMDULUN, Hind. Elepbantopus sca- 
ber, Linn. 

SAMEAH-MANIK, see Kattyawar. 

SAM GH-1- ARABI, JPers. Acacia arabica, 
Wiild. \ Linn. ; W. 4* its gum. 

SAMI, Sans. Lord, God. 

SAMI, Sans. Vachellia farnesiann, W. ^ A. 

SAMIA, Moluccas. Caesalpinia sappan, 
Linn. \Roxh.; W. A. 

SAMIDAH, see Khuzistnn or Arabistan. 

SAMIEL, or Bad-i-Samoom, also Samoom, 
from the Arabic sam, a poison, a pestilen¬ 
tial wind, which occurs in the desert tracts 
between Africa and India. The people say 
it does not come in continued long currents, 
hut in gusts at different intervals, each blast 
lasting several minutes, and passing along 
with great rapidity but the accounts seem 
greatly exaggerated. No one they say stirs 
from their houses while this flame is sweep¬ 
ing over the face of the country. Previous 
to its approach, the atmosphere becomes 
thick and suffocating, and appearing particu¬ 
larly dense near the horizon, gives sufficient 
warning of the threatened mischief. Though 
hostile to human life, it is so far from being 
prejudicial to the vegetable creation, that a 
contiuuftnco of the Samiel tends to ripen the 
fruits. Porter enquired what became of the 
cattle during such a plague, and was told they 
scl<lom were touched by it. It seems strange 
that their lungs should be so perfectly insen- 
sible to what is B,aid to be instant destruction 
to the health of man, but so it is said, and 
they are regularly driven down to water at the 
customary times of day, even when the blasts 
are at the severest. The people who attend 
them, are obliged to plaster their own faces, 
and other parts of the body usually exposed 
to the air, with a sort of muddy clay, which 
in general protects them from its most ma¬ 
lignant effects. The periods of the wind's 
blowing are generally from noon till sun¬ 
set ; they cease almost entirely during the 
night; and the direction of the gust is 
always from the north-east. When it has 
passed over, a sulphuric and indeed loath-' 
some smell, like putridity, remains for a long 
time. The poisou which occasions this smell, 
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is stud to be deadly ; and if any unfortunate I erratic and pastoral communities, is lets 
travellei’, too far from shelter, meet the blast, known than that of their brethren or <le« 
he falls immediately ; and, in a few minutes scendants, the Sam^a, and the half-hindoo 
his flesh becomes almost black, while both it Jhareja of Cutch who do honour to their 
and his bones at once arrive at so extreme extraction by their martial qualitiesjjiowever 
a state of corruption that the smallest move- notoriously they may be deficient in otlier 
ment of tlie body would separate the one virtues.— Elliot, 497. See Yadu. 
from the other. When we listen to these SAMMARA, see Mesopotamia, 
accounts, we can easily understand liow the SAM-MARAM, Tam. A wood of Tinne- 
Almighty, in whose hands are all the in- velly, of a red colour, used for furniture of 
struments of nature, to work even the most any description perhaps the Soymeda febri- 
niiraculouseffects,miglit, by this natural agent fuga ?)— Colonel Frith, 
of the Sumiel, brought from afar, make it SAMMET, Gkr. Velvet, 
the brand of death by which the destroying SAMMI, or Sammu, Hind Bignonia sua- 
angel wrought the destruction of the army veolens, Roxb. 

of Sennacherib.— Porter"*s Travels, VoL ii, SAMMI, or Swami stone, or Agnlmatolite, 
pp. 229-30 SAMMIONG, Lep. Arctomys hemacha- 

SAMILZYE, see Kbyber. lanus, Hodg, 

SAM ISCH-LEDER, Ger. Chamois leather. SAM-MOON, or Samoun Island.^ or Three 

SAMI STONE or god stone, seems to Gates, in the Canton River, a group of three 
be applied to two or three minerals : samada small islets of about 3^ miles in extent, 
stone, or corundum : a variety of agalmatolite, SAMNOS, the Sarauite custom of inarri- 
or pagodalite ; and potstone, or a variety of age so lauded by Montesquieu as the reward 
steatite in much demand in Chiua and in of youtiiful virtue, was akin in sentiment to 
some parts of India, for the manufacture of that of the ancient Rajput, except that the 
images and figures. It is much used, also, in fair Rajpootni made herself the sole judge 
putting a finishing polish on steel and other of merit in her choice. It was a practicef^ 
metals, and brightening sword blades, bridle more calculated for republican than aristo- 
bits, &c.— RL A. Trans., 1845, VoL xvi. cratic society ; “ On assembloit tous les jeu- 
SAMI TREE, worsbii)ped by hiiuloos at nes gens, et on les jugooit ; celui qui itait 
the festival of the Dasserah. declare le meilleur de tout prenoit pour sa 

SAMKI, Rus. Socks. femme la fille qii’il vouloit: Tamour, la beaute, 

SAM LA, Sans. Flacourtia sepiaria. la cliastefe, la vortu, la iiaissauce, les richesses 

8AMMA, Hind. Sclilcichera trijuga. meme, tout cola ^tait, pour ainsi dire, la dot 
SAMMA. There seem to have been two de la vertu.’^ It would be difficult, adds 
Samma dynasties, an earlier and a later, ruling Montesquieu, to imagine a more noble recom- 
in Sind. The earlier seem to have been the pense, or one less expensive to a petty state, 
Sambus and Sambastse of Alexander’s Histo- or more influential on the conduct of both 
rians, the Abestani of Arrian and Sabarcae of sexes.— IJ Espritdes Lois, chap, xvi ; Livie, 
Quintus Cuvtius, whose capital was the Sin- vii ; Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 632. 
donalia, Sindimon or Siudomauna of authors. SAMOAN ISLANDS, iu Polynesia. The 
One Samma dynasty vs’as a raj put race of men of Manua are remarkably fme-lookinir, 
Lunar origin, the opponents and successors of several among them being above six feet high, 
the Sumra. The Jharijah race iu Cutch are with Herculean proportions. The arm of one 
of Samma extraction. After expelling the measured above the elbow fifteen and a half 
Sumra race from Sind, in A. d. 1351, the inches. At Tau and Manua they are generally 
Samma retained power till they were, iu their tattooed from the loins to the knees, which has 
turn, expelled by the Arghun, a, d. 1521. the effect of trowsers.— Capt Elphinstonc, 
The Samma were either of the buddhistor Er shine Islands of the Western Pacific, pA\. 
brahmanical faith. They form unquestion- SAMOEIDE, see India, Mongol, 
ably a branch of the great stock of theYadava 'SAMOJA, Hind. A middling quality of 

Rajputs, and their pedigree is from Samba, rice, 

the son of Krishna, who is himself known by SAMOKA, also Turbuz, Hind. Cucur- 
the epithet of Syama, indicative of his dark bita citrullus, Linn, 

eomplexioD, and their first capital was Samma SAM OOM, often called Samiel. See Samiel. 

Nuggur on the Indus, probably the modern SAMP, Hind. A serpent, a snake. 

Sihwan, then it was Sarani, and finally was SAMPA JANNA, Tkl, Fish roe. 

established in Thatta. The Samma seem to SAMPAL, Sumbat, Malay, Cork, 

have become proselytes to mahomedanism, SAMPAN, a river near Sohagpoor in 

about A. D. 1391, Since which event, their Baitool. 

name, though it still comprises several large SAMPAN, a Chinese boat, well-known 
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SAMUDRA-CHEDDL 

at Singapore, and in the rivers of Burmah, and 
' retnarkabie for its swiftness both with sails 
and oars. These boats, when skilfully man¬ 
aged are exceedingly safe, and are some¬ 
times eQaployecI on rather distant coasting 
voyages, A’om Singapore to Penang for ex¬ 
ample. The passenger Sampan is employ¬ 
ed at Singapore chiefly in conveying pas¬ 
sengers between the shore and the shipping 
Captain Sherrard Osborn says the Singapore 
sampan approaches in sharpness of outline 
and chances of drowning the sitters, to one of 
the above-bridge racing wherries on the 
Thames. Two Malay rowers, each pulling a 
single hroad-bladed oar, could in these sam¬ 
pans beat our fleetest gig. The Chinese 
rowers instead of sitting down to their oars, 
always stand up, abaft their oars, and face 
forward. The form of the sampan and junk 
is of the model of a good broad-toed, broad- 
heeled, broad-soled slipper,—a good old-fa¬ 
shioned list slipper, in short.— OsborrCs Que- 
iiah^ pp. 4-5. 

SAM PAN-CHOU or Boat Islet, a small 
island of moderate height in the Canton river, 
about mile N. E. of Lamkeet hill. 

SAM PANDER, one of the three most 
f famous saiva poets and devotees. 

' SAMPANGI MARAM, Tam. Michelia 
rheedii, M. nilagirica, W» le. 

SAMPENGA CHETTU, or Charapa- 
kamu, Tkl. Michelia champaca. 

SAMPRADAYA, a sect of the vaishuava 
hiiuloos. 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY, Tam. A wood 
of Tinnevelly, of a light brown colour, speciflc 
gravity 0*792, used for building purposes.— 
Colonel Frith, ^ 

SAMPGA, Can. ITocomlia montana. 

SAMP KI KHUMB, Hind. Arum spe- 
ciosum. 

SAMP-MAR, Hind. Circaetus gallicus, 
GmeL 

SAMPNI, Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia. 

SAM-PO-HO, Chin. The Indus river. 

SAMPSUN, Duku. Aristolochia indica, 
linn. ; JRoxh, 

SAMRAT UL ASAL, Akab. Galls of 
Tumarix orientalis. 

SAMRAT UL TURFA, Arab. Galls of 
Tamarix indica. 

SAM SHU, Chin. A spirituous liquor pre¬ 
pared by fermentation and distillation, from 
rice.— SimmontTs Diet. 

, SAMSTRAVADI, Malkal. Barringtouia 
racemosa, Eoxb. 

. 8AMTA, se^ Vidya. 

SAMUDAR, Sans. Ocean. 

SAMUDRA, see Inscriptions, 

SAMUDRA-CHEDDI, Tam. Argyreia 
speciosai Swt. 


SAMUDRA-DRATTA, a dynasty of 25 
buddhist kings from Mithila who reigned in 
Magadlia. 

SAMUDRA GUPTA, see Inscriptions. 

SAMUDRAPALA or Chandrapoda, Argy¬ 
reia speciosa, Swt. Lettsomia nervosa, JR., i, 
488 ; Rheede, xi, 61. 

SAMUDRA PALLAM, Maleal., Tam. 
Fruit of Barringtonia racemosa, Roxb. 

SAMUDRA-PATRA, Tel. Argyreia 
speciosa, Swt. 

SAMUDRAPU also Samstrayadi,MALBAL. 
Barringtouia lacemosa, Roxb, 

SAMUDDRAPU, also Samudrapu Nun- 
dra-kaia, Tel. Cancer, Crab, Pagurus. 

SAMUDRAPU NURUGO, Tbl. Cuttle 
Fish-bone. 

SAMUDRA-PU-TENKAIA, Tel. Lo- 
doicea seychellarum; Double cocoauut; Cocos 
maldivica. 

SAMUDRA SHOKA, also Gugali, Hind. 
Argyreia speciosa. 

SAMUDRA-STOGAM, Maleal. Argy¬ 
reia speciosa, 

SAMUGII BIS SHARIN, Pers. Gum 
arabic. 

SAMUKA, Hind, Oplismeuus frumen- 
taceus. 

SAMU-KA-BIJ, Hind. Hibiscus cannabi- 
nus. 

SAMULFAR, Hind. Arsenious acid. 
Arsenic. 

SAMULKOTTA, a town in the Northern 
Circars, in lat. 17“ 3'3" ; long. 82* 13 7*, 

8 miles inland from the Bay of Bengal. 
Mean height of the village is 84 feet above 
the sea-level.— Cullen. 

SAMULU, Tkl. See Save. 

SAMUNDAR KHAG, Hind. Literally 
Sea foam, the dorsal plate of the sepia, or 
cuttle fish. It is used medicinally as an absor¬ 
bent and ant-acid, and to rub down paintwork. 
It is now in Europe, only valued as a tooth- 
powder, and in the arts. 

SAMUNDAR PHAL, Hind. Fruit of 
Barringtonia acutangula. 

SAMUNDAR SDK, Hind. Salvia plebeia. 

SA-MUNG-KEE, Burm. Lepidum sati¬ 
vum, Linn. Garden-cress. 

SAMUTRA-CHEDDI, Tam. Samutra 
Patra, Tel. Argyreia speciosa. 

SAMU RAMA, Semiramis. It is however 
supposed that the term Samarim, as used in 
India, did not relate to one person but to 
many ; and it seems particularly to have been 
usurped by princes. The Cuthites settled 
about Cochin and Madura, in India ; and the 
great kings of Calicut were styled the Sama¬ 
rim, and the titular prince of the vicinity of 
Cochin is still called Zamdrin,— An., Anc. 
Myth., Voh iii, p. 144. 
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SAMVARMA, the last ruler of the Bha- 
rata dynasty, who was driven westward by 
the I'anchala. See Bharata. 

SAMVAT or Sambat, a term especially 
applied to the era of Vikramaditya, com¬ 
mencing 57 years before the Christian era. 
See Era, Inscriptions, Junagurh, Nepal, Pali, 
Vikramaditya. 

SA-WAT, Burm. Anethum graveoleus, 

Linn,^ Ditl, 

SAMYA, Mal. Csesalpinia sappan, Lirm. 
Sapan wood. 

SAMYDA CANZIALA, Buck., syn. of 
Casearia canziala, WalL 

SAMYDACEJE, LindL An order of 
plants, comprising 1 genus and 6 species of 
Casearia. 

SA MYEIK, Burm. Anethum sowa, Roxb. 

SAN, Ar., Hind., Pers. A year, the year 
of an era : San-i-jalus, the year of a king’s 
reign. 

SAN, Beng., Hind. Crotalaria juncea, also 
written Sun. This plant is often confused 
with the “ sankokra,” (called sanni in some 
parts), Hibiscus cannabinus, to which it is 
much superior in strength. The name is 
also applied to Cymbopogon iwarancusa.— 
FowelCs Hand-book, VoL \y p. 507. 

SANA, Sans. Crotalaria juncea. 

SANAA, one of the districts of Yemen, 
and includes the country round the city for 
half a day’s journey north, south and east. 
The city of Sanaa is situated iu a deep val¬ 
ley, surrounded by four mountains, about 
twenty or thirty miles in length and six or 
seven in breadth, and about four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. It is called 
Uzal in Gen. x, 27, and exhibits a magni¬ 
ficent spectacle to the eye, has the loveliest 
of gardens, with pomegranates, grapes, and 
cherries. The houses are of stone, four stories 
high, with terraces to walk on in the cool of 
the day. A very ancient house iu ruins, 
called Kaser Saum, the college of Shem, the 
son of Noah. The Imam or prince resides 
in a splendid palace, built of a Gothic style 
resembling a fortress. He has other palaces. 
Sanaa contains fifteen thousand Jews. In 
Yemen they amount to twenty thousand. 
Wolff* conceived the total population of the 
Jews throughout the world amounted to ten 
millions. He baptized in Sanaa sixteen Jews, 
and left them all New Testaments.— Dr, 
Wolff's Bokhara, Vol. hpp- 59-61. 

SAN AD, a grant, a diploma, a character, 
usually written sunnud. 

SANAGA, (sing.) Sana-galu, (pi.) Tel. 
Cicet arietinum, Linn, 

SANAGALU, or Senagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arietinum, L. 

SANAIM, Arab. Idol worshippers. 
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SANAKADI SAMPRADAYI, a sect of 
vaishnava hindoos, founded byNimbaditya 
alias Bhaskara Aeharya, a vaishnava ascetic. 
The objects of their worship are Ki ishna and 
Eadha coujoin rly.— Wilson, Hindoo Sects, 

SANAKE, Hind, of Beas. Vitex uegundo, 
Linn, 

SANA LAVANGA PATTA, Tel. Lau- 

rus cinnamomum. 

SANAM, Malay. Verdigris. 

SANAM, Hind Fraxinus florihnnda, large 
ash. 

SANA-PAT, Beng. Senna ; Cassia lan- 
ceohita, Boyle, 

SANAR, a caste in the southern Tamil 
countries who draw toddy from the cocoanut 
palms.— Wils. See Shnnar. 

SANA SELLA, Tei,. Muslin. 

SANAT ? Carfico. 

SANATORIA. In British India, this 
term is applied to designate military stations 
on the mountains or tablelands with climates 
suited to the health of British soldiers. A 
range of hill stations, or sanatoria, extend 
from Murree, in the Punjab, to Almorah, in 
the Kumaon district. There are Murree and 
Abbotabad, near Hazareh, in the Sind Sagor 
Doab, Dalhousie on the Chamba Hills, at 
the head of the Baree Doab ; Dharmsala, 
near Kangra ; Simla, with its adjacent sta¬ 
tions of Dugsliaee, Suhathoo, and Kussowlee ; 
Mussoorie and Landour, overlooking the 
valley of the Dhoon ; Almorah and Nynee 
Tal, in the province of Kumaon. In process of 
time, and with an influx of European settlers, 
many more such stations will be* formed, and 
there are hundreds of eligible sites for their 
localities. In the Eastern Himalaya, in 
Sylhet, some sites are spoken of favourably. 
Mount Abu, is west of Rajputanah ; the 
Mahabaleshwar Hills, south-east of Bombay ; 
Ramandrug near Bellary. The Neilgherri 
and Pulney Hills in the south of the Penin¬ 
sula, aud Neuera Elia in Ceylon. 

Chikuldah is situated on an undulating 
table-land near to, and somewhat higher than, 
the fort of Gawlighur, situated in about lat. 
21* N., and long. IV E. Gawilghur Fort is 
2,300 Jfeet above the plain, 3,600 feet abovB 
the level of the sea, this part of the Beror 
valley is 1,300 feet above the sea. Chikuldah 
is on the Vindhya, or as some call it the Ga¬ 
wilghur range of hills, and about 20 miles 
from the cantonment of Ellichpoor. The* 
plateau of Chikuldah is not above three-quav¬ 
ers of a mile broad, and about a mile in length, 
but it has easy access to the surrounding 
table-land and valleys. A cool breeze prevails 
at the sanitorium during the hot months, and 
invalids bear testimony to the sudden relief 
they experience there from the heat usual at 
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Ellichpoor.* During the hot months^ ladies 
and children in particular derive much benefit 
from the place. The varied and extensive 
scenery commanded from this elevated spot 
is exhilarating to the mind by the grandeur 
of its precipitous ravines with their bluff fronts 
and bold projections. The more gentle scenery 
of a vast sylvan tract is seen trending away 
towards the north, covered with high grass 
and forest trees, in a series of undulating 
steppes, all connected one with another, and 
diminishing in altitude as they recede ; em¬ 
bosomed amidst which are innumerable ver¬ 
dant and secluded valleys. Good roads 
along the iiTegular plateau command fine 
views of the neighbouring most picturesque 
country, and give every facility for tak¬ 
ing air and exercise, without the fatigue of 
wandering in the jungle or •descending into 
the deep ravines near which the roads pass. 
As the slope of the mountain inclines to¬ 
wards the north, a more pleasing character 
presents itself in this direction, than towards 
the south, where the face of the mountain 
stands denuded as a bold, precipitous, and 
cliff-Jike barrier, admitting only at intervals, 
of winding pathways, up its craggy front 
steep and difficult of ascent. It was through 
some of these passes that the first mahorae- 
dans penetrated into the Deccan, led by Ala¬ 
nd-Din. Upon the south, the whole valley 
of Berur is seen to spread out beneath the 
gazer’s feet. During the hot mouths, it is 
generally shrouded in a sullen-looking mist, 
that seems to hang oppressively over the 
valley, but when the air is clear and bright, 
as at other periods of the year, the extensive 
cliampaigue of Berar is seen across its entire 
breadth, and sometimes far beyond, the hill 
fort of Mahore being at times very distinctly 
visible. Ferns, maiden-hairs, air-plants, 
lichens, mosses and orchideous plants, indicate 
a milder and more humid atmosphere. Per¬ 
haps this inexplicable and most undefined 
adaptation of the laws of vegetation, is no¬ 
where better .exemplified than in the case of 
tlie clustering climbing rose, which in the 
plains is never seen to blow, running there 
luxuriously to stems aud leaves, whilst on 
these heights, its tendrils bow down with the 
weight of its lovely mignon boutons. In such a 
climate, by a judicious adaptation of localities, 
several of the valuable productions of the 
East might be made to fiourish. The only 
cereal grains cultivated are a small millet, 
called by the natives Eoodaka (Paspalum scro- 
biculatum) and*^ wheat, the former bearing 
very minute seeds, but affording a very agree¬ 
ably tasted and nourishing diet, the latter 
looking very light, poor, and fimty. To see 
the beauty of these ravines and valleys they 
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should be visited in the summer mouths, .when 
stately forest trees, as well as lowly shrubs, 
are all bursting into fiower, at once, mixing 
blossoms of every hue and tint in lovely con¬ 
trast, with fresh green leaves, for nearly the 
whole forest sheds its foliage, and is then 
being renewed. In the cold months, the 
floral world reposes, little variety is then seen ; 
amongst its few gay flowers, are those of tlie 
downy Grislea, the sweetest of all being the 
Clematis gouriania, whose odour hangs on 
every hill, where it is seen entwining its leafy 
tendrils from bush to tree, in snowy wreaths. 
As the rains approach, the orchideous and 
poiypodaeeous tribes spring into life ; and 
after they have set in, the ravines become 
completely changed in cliaracter ; numberless 
creepers shoot forth, aud scitamiuoous plants 
and lilies throw out a rank, and vigorous 
vegetation. Thus throughout the several 
changes of the seasons a completely new 
and altered character is given to vege¬ 
tation, conferring the most pleasing variety 
to the aspect of these hills. ^ Potatoes 
and peaches thrive well at Chikuklah, the 
foi'iner being planted at the beginning of 
the rains. For general gardening, however, 
there is a deficiency of water, but enough at 
all seasons for culinary purposes and for 
drinking, from some fine springs near the 
station, from November to the end of June, a 
total of eight months, the mean temperature 
was found to be 71 *. The hottest months were 
April and May giving a mean of^83“. The 
coldest months were January and Februai‘y, 
having a mean of 59®. Thus producing 
between the hottest and coldest months, a 
range of 24“, The coldest day observed, was 
the 9th h'ebruary, at sun rise, being 47®. The 
hottest day noticed, was on the 27th April, 
at 2 1 *. M., being 96®. Between the extremes 
of heat and cold, there was therefore a range 
of 49®. The greatest monthly range was 14® 
n November. The greatest diurnal range 
was 22® in April and May, the least diurnal 
•ange was 4* in February and 5® in June. The 
wet bulb thermometer during the hot months, 
had an average depression of 10®. The ther¬ 
mometer averaged ,a general range of about 
10® below the temperature of Ellichpore. The 
rains cease about the middle of September, 
heavy dews then occur until the cold weather 
begins, and also from February to the rains. 
At this period the moist atmosphere is bright 
and transparent, but becomes hazy as it gets 
less dense towards the hot weather. 

Gamilghur fort, to which officers formerly 
used to resort as they do now to Ohikuldlih,^ is 
situated iu a direct route fourteen miles from 
Ellichpoor, and is ascended by two ghats, 
the shorter ghat commences ou the south 
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Bide at an old jiarden at the foot of the 
hill called Ira loo 3agh, the ascent is steep and 
travellers can only ascend up the face of it, on 
foot. The longer ghaut more circuitous and 
from three to four miles in length passes 
round by the west and enters through the 
lower fort. By this road, elephants and guns 
can pass. The fort is said to be 2,300 feet above 
the plain, and 3,600 il>ovo the level of the sea, 
Chikuldah possesses advantages from its loca¬ 
lity over Gawilghur ; being better supplied 
with water, picturesque, and beautifully wood¬ 
ed. Gawilghur fort is quite iu a dilapidated 
state, and the only interesting object now re¬ 
maining is the old mosque completely in ruins, 
many of its twenty-one domes having fallen in, 
and the surrounding walls given way, a table 
over the gateway records that this building 
alone cost within a few pice, that of the whole 
fort. Although the temperature of the hills is 
exceedingly mild, yet the thermometer indi¬ 
cates higher than one would infer from per¬ 
sonal feelings. The morning air throughout 
the whole season is delightfully elastic and 
invigorating, and walking exercise was the 
favourite amusement at that time of the day, 
with ladies, who seemed to suffer no incon¬ 
venience from remaining in the open air 
till 8 o’clock ; a light gentle breeze con¬ 
tinues to blow during the day; aud the 
nights are really so cool, that generally speak¬ 
ing, a slieet is by no means an unpleasant 
covering iu the month of May, April is 
considered the most unpleasant month, the 
atmosphere becoming occasionally close and 
sultry about noon, but towards the afternoon 
large clouds regularly form, which fall in 
gentle showers, restoriug the temperature to 
its usual mildness. On the commencement 
of the rains, about the 8tli or 10th of June, 
thick fogs set in which render the place 
gloomy aud disagreeable, but after a heavy 
fall of rain they completely disappear, and tlie 
climate is then said to be very delightful. 
Hitherto, however, from the waut of accom¬ 
modation for the public followers, all have 
been obliged to quit the station at the begin¬ 
ning of tliis season. The average fall of rain 
during the monsoons is said to be about 36 
inches. From September, the temperature is 
so equitable, cool, and bracing, that without 
any exaggeration, it may be styled a Euro¬ 
pean spring. Ou the 26th January 1840 the 
thermometer suspended in the open air under 
a tree, stood at .noon, at'62*. As a convales¬ 
cent station and therapeutical agent in the 
treatment of disease, it has already been found 
yof advantage. The people of Nagpore may 
'"^tske advantage of this station, which presents 
a change of^ air at a moderate distance, the 
supply of water for culinary purposes is very 
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j scanty for drinking ; several natural springs 
occur in the ravines close to the bungalows. 
Nowhere is there the slightest appearance of 
a swamp or marsh, nor is there any epidemic 
disease peculiar to the hills, and their salubrity 
is established by the fact, that with the excep¬ 
tion of two severe visitations of cholera, ac¬ 
companied or rather proceeded by famine in 
the years 1834 and 1838, out of a population 
of upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, there had 
been only 40 deaths in a period of 40 years ; 
they are extremely addicted to drunkenness. 
Goncls seldom assemble iu villages of any 
size, but arc dispersed in huts, three or four 
together, generally on the slope aud along the 
northern exposure of the hills ; they are 
singularly migratory, the inhabitants this year 
of a village in the western extremity may 
next year l)e found at, the farthest opposite 
point of the range. Chikuldah is said to 
be quite equal to the Mahabaleshwar hills, 
and a pei*son on hoi soback is able to ride 
wherever ho pleases over the plains, which ho 
cannot do ou the Mahabaleshwar ou account 
of the bushes. Supplies are procurable from 
all the villages en route, from the side of Ibe 
VVurdah, Colonel Stevenson in 1803 brought 
his guns up via Dhainungaon aud Arajurah, 
when the anny under the command of 
General Wellesley took Gawilghur. 

Kussow/eCf in hit. 30'* 56' N. L. 77 East, 
45 miles distant from Umballah, and 32 
from Simla, is about 6,400 feet, above the 
sea: there is no table land, and the peaks 
arc rather steep, and pretty densely clothed 
with tir trees : there is a plentiful supply 
of excellent spring wfiter, 700 feet l>elow the 
barracks; the moat and vegetables are 
plentiful. The climate may be pronounced 
to be temperate and agreeable, unless during 
the rainy season, when dense fogs make it 
gloomy and depressing. The barracks during 
the eai’ly years of occupation were very 
inferior, having flat mud roofs, aud rooms 
only 10 feet high, with clay flooring ; lately, 
however, the rooms have been raised to 15^ 
feet, the floors have been boarded and the 
roofs made to slope so that they do not leak. 

Subathoo lies nine miles from Kussowlie 
on the road fo Simla, at an elevation of only 
4,000 feet ; the hills arc bare of wood, the 
climate diflers from that of Kussowlie in being 
hotter in summer, and warmer in winter ; it 
is altogether more dry and sheltered, and has 
an advantage in being seldom visited by fogs* 

Dugshai^ is distant 18 miles from Kalka, 
and is 8 miles east of Kussowlie, and 10 miles 
south of Subathoo ; its height ranges from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet ; the hills have a bleak 
and barren look^ being completely hare of 
trees, and covered only by a long coarse grass. 
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There is free exposure to the prevailing winds; 
Wrater is abundant and good at the distance of 
a mile from the barracks which are new, sub¬ 
stantial and excellent, both in point of accom¬ 
modation and ventilation. The rations are 
good and occasionally varied, and six acres 
of ground are laid out as a soldier’s garden. 
.The climate is said to be ‘unexceptionable, 
although the heat of the summer is sometimes 
oppressive, and the cold of winter rather 
piercing. In 1851, August was the most 
rainy month, and in January there were two 
feet of snow on the ground. 

Simla is 77 miles from Umballah, in 
lat. 30*6 north, long. 77‘11 east, the houses 
are scattered • over an extent of about 7 
miles, on a series of heights varying from 
6,500 to 8,000 feet, which is the highest 
elevation ; it is in most places densely wood¬ 
ed with fir and rhododendron, and there 
is much rank jungle which keeps tlie sur¬ 
face soil constantly damp ; both here and 
at Kussowlee the heat of summer is somewhat 
tempered by the exhalations from, and the 
shelter of, so much rich foliage. The climate 
of the two stations is also very similar, and 
it has been compared with that of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The rains commence early 
in July, heavy dense clouds and fogs then 
load the air, and with this increase of humi¬ 
dity, disease becomes very prevalent. Water 
is Scarce during the hot months, many persons 
take the precaution to boil and filter it; sup¬ 
plies are abundant enough, but in general 
high-priced. The fall of rain at the sev^sral 
stations, has boon variously estimated at 60, 
80 and 100 inches : at TCussowlee and Simla 
70 inches may be estimated as a fair annual 
average. The deep ravines and water courses, 
which intersect all the hills, arc dry during 
the greater part of the year ; the heated air 
ascends from these confined gorges, bringing, 
in the rainy season, dense clouds of mist, which 
are doubtless excellent media for the trans¬ 
mission of the miasmal exhalations that are 
generated in such places by moist warmth 
acting upon an abundant vegetation. The 
foilawtng table exhibits the mean temperature 
of each month : 
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The prevalence of diarrhoea and dysentery at 
these stations and the loss sustained had been 
so considerable as to lead to a very general 
belief that as sanatoria they had proved 
failures. In 1843-'44, H. M/s 9th Foot had 
350 admissions from bowel complaint, and 
57 deaths ; while in 1844'“45, its second year 
of residence, there were only 231 admissions 
and 17 deaths. The Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
stationed at Subathoo in 1845, also snfTered 
much, but both regiments came to the hills 
in a very sickly state, the one having been 
decimated by fever, and dysentery in Affghan- 
istan, the other by a similar epidemic at 
Kurnaul during two years. The same may 
be said of H. M/s 29th Foot, and tlie 2nd 
Bengal Fusiliers, the former having been in 
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a sickly condition with a taint of scurvy for 
years before, and the latter having been very 
sickly in Sind. In* 1847-48, the 29th had 
33 deaths out of 382 cases of diseases of the 
stomach and bowels, and out of 25 deaths in 
the 2nd Fusiliers, 13 were from this class 
of diseases. 

Since then regiments in a less unhealthy 
state were sent to the hills, and there has 
been very great improvement in the barrack 
accommodation as well as in the conservancy 
department. In 1850-51, H. M.’s 60th Kiiies 
were stationed, the right wing at Kussowlie, 
the left at Subathoo, the average strength 
of the regiment was 1,002, and the deaths 
within the year only 14, of which, how¬ 
ever, 13 were from bowel affections. At 
Kussowlie there were 220 cases, or 334 per 
cent, of average strength, with 9 deaths, and 
at Subathoo 74 admissions, or only 214 per 
cent., with 4 deaths, showing what had 
hitherto been rare in the history of these two 
stations, that the balance of salubrity was in 
favour of Subathoo. The admissions from 
diarrhoea were 221 with two deaths, but 
many more men were attacked, although not 
admitted into hospital. There were 82 ad¬ 
missions from chronic dysentery, of which 16 
with 2 deaths occurred in the last quarter of 
the year, and chiefly in men who had suffer¬ 
ed from repeated attacks of diarrhoea. In 
1851-52, the same regiment, with an average 
strength of 910§, had of total admissions 
892 ; deaths 36, of which 27 were from 
bowel complaints, out of 252 admissions 
divided as follows ; dysentery 35 cases and 
9 deaths, diarrhoea 215 cases and 17 deaths 
against 221 cases with only 2 deaths in 
the previous year. On arrival at Jhullundur 
there were in hospital 57 cases of bowel com¬ 
plaints, and out of the 36 deaths, 9 occurred 
there, but all from disease contracted on the 
hills. It will be observed that the actual 
admissions were less, but the mortality which 
in the first, year had been only 1 *39 per cent, 
to strength, rose to 3*95 per cent., the disease 
from repeated relapses or from concealment 
of it, becoming much more intractable. 

DagshaL^-ln 1850-51, H. M.’s 22nd Regt. 
occupied Dugshai ; average strength 1,049, 
deaths 27, of which 7 were from dysentery, and 
1 from diarrhoea: the total admissions from this 
class of diseases were under 200, and the 
diarrhoea was peculiarly mild. In 1851-52, 
the second year of residence, the average 
strength is stated to be 1,045, and the deaths 
at head-quarters 20, of which 3 were from 
dysentery out of 47 admissions, nearly all 
preceded by frequent attacks of diarrhoea, 
and 3 from diarrhoea out of 199 admissions. 
IHiring this yeair the regiment had fewer 
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casualties, and fewer admissions into hospital 
than in any year since its arrival in India. In 
1851, during #ie cold season, it marched to Ra« 
wal Pindee, and for nio^hs after it had been 
there, it continued in a high state of health and 
efficiency, and without any excess of bowel 
complaints among the admissions in to hospital. 

At Simla few persons escapeoneormoreat* 
tacks of diarrhoea in the course of the season. 
The attacks are not confined to persons in 
broken-down health, who have suffered /rom 
periodic fever, or other tropical diseases; 
residents in the prime of life and of sound 
constitution, have been very generally affect¬ 
ed, and examples of its proving fatal are not 
rare. In one fatal case the diarrhoea was 
aggravated by the fatigue of a dawk journey, 
and proved fatal in Calcutta by terminating 
in malignant scorbutic dysentery ; in another 
case, there was only the wasting painless 
form of disease, and death took place on the 
passage to England. 

Of the various causes assigned, tlie first 
and most popular was the bad quality of the 
water: this, however, has been disproved. The 
water from the springs on the north side of 
Kussowlie is very pure, while that on the 
south side is only impregnated with a trace 
of lime, but to a less degree than is found at 
many healthy stations in the plains. At 
Simla, in the hot season, the supply of water 
is scanty, and not of the best quality, but that 
is the time when diarrhooa is least common. 
During the rains, the running streams are as 
pure as could be desired after the first few 
showers have washed out the water courses ; 
besides, persons who were careful to use only 
boiled and filtered water did not escape the 
diarrbma. Both at Simla and Kussowlie, the 
trees have gained the repute of producing the 
disease, by reason of their promoting damp 
exhalation, and preventing the free circula¬ 
tion of air. But Subathoo and Dugshai 
are bare of trees and yet experience no im¬ 
munity from the prevailing endemic, shows. 
In places the trees require thinning, in order 
to admit light and air, and to keep down toM 
thick jungle which, at Simla especially, i8,J|| 
believe, a source of noxious influence 
may be added that the results of experieo^n 
are in favor of selecting sites, like tlmoBl 
Dugshai, clear of trees and jungle which 
mote humidity and afford materials for de^^H 
position. The best founded and most 
tial exciting causes are the cold moist 
phere, and the great and sudden 
of temperature by which perspirati^mH 
chocked, leading to internal congestion, liu? 
guid and impeded circulation in Aiid 

functional derangement of that 
these ungenial influences of temj^^^lfaiid 
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moisture must have something supevacliled to 
them, to account satisfactorily'for the iu^ 
herentaud peculiar liability of tifese loi^alities 
to produce diarrhoea ^tlie climate of Mussoo*» 
rie is equally humid, but without the same 
teudency to diarrhoea, and this may be also 
said of Nainee Tal, Murree and Darjeeling, 
the last being remarkably cold and cloudy, 
and the air bug supersaturated with moisture. 
'Other mountain ranges all possess a similar 
immunity, such astheNeilgherries and Maha- 
bleshfvar. There must, therefore, to account 
for its prevalence from year to year, be some 
cause other than the ordinary or essential 
climate agencies, some limited morbific in- 
fluence of a specific nature, and this appears 
to be partly malarious, partly scorbutic. 
We know that primary cases of iulcnnittent 
lever are by no means uncommon at Simla 
and the neighbouring stations, and we meet 
with occasional cases of the worst form of 
typhoid remittent. In the season of 1850, at 
Simla, two cases occurred of malignant 
typhoid remittent fever ; in one of these an 
officer on the general staff of the army, the 
disease proved fatal ; in the order, and 4. D, 
C. on the staff of the Commander-iu-Chief, 
I'ecovery took place after a protracted and 
dangerous illness ; both these officers must 
have contracted the fever at Simla, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, probably in cross¬ 
ing some low foul ravine. Ihit uotwillistand- 
iug these proofs of malaria, experience teaches 
us that ill general it is not here powerful 
enough to excite periodic fever : it seems to 
ascend from the numerous deep ravines and 
watei’*courses which intersect these stations, 
but to be so dilntod, or changed by the effect 
of elevation, c6ld and moisture, as to cause 
bowel complaints instead, and this is exactly 
what occurs in some mountain ranges in other 
parts of the world, where we observe bad re¬ 
mittent fevers at the level of the sea. Inter- 
mi ttents at the higher level, bowel complaints 
higher still, and at the liighest ulcers which 
^pear as the feeblest result of malarious 
|isoning in depressing the vital powers, 
cognate character of these diseases were 
remarked in China, and is noticed by Mr. 

S on in his, Medical Notes.’' In ships 
h lay at anchor at some distance from 
hore, the miasma was received in a dilut- 
i‘m, and.tlie seamen suffered from an iu- 
ite species of ulcer obviously dependant 
Arious taint in the blood. An opinion 
kn gaining ground among medical offi- 
Sat tjie epidemic ophthalmia, which had 
late years been the source of so much 
ihefficieno^nd loss in European regiments 
hadit^ in the presence of a scorbutic 
the men. 
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Mussoorie or Masuri, adjoins Landour on 
thcAvest and consists of a series of ridges 
about 5 miles in extent, remaining almost 
east’ and west with frequent peaks and with 
spurs or shoulders issuing irregularly down 
to the valley of Deyrah Dhoou on the south, 
and to the river Uglar or Uggulwar on the 
north with deep wooded gorges between. 

Hazareebagh ,—In times gone by, European 
soldiers were either located in hot and un¬ 
healthy situations, contracting the diseases 
peculiar to such positions, or else they were 
in the restricted Hill stations, with but 
limited space for exercise and evolutions and 
also not without tendencies to (ireate, or to 
aggravate, particular diseases. H. M.’s 37th 
regiment liad, during its service on the low 
grounds bordering the Ganges, become so 
inefficient from sickness that its immediate 
embarkation for England was urged by the 
medical authorities as the only remedy ; but 
the Commander-in-Chief determined to try 
the station of Hnzareebagh ; and the result 
was that, after being some time stationed 
there, the 37th returned rapidly to health, 
strength, and efficiency, and left for England, 
at the commencement of this year, entirely 
reinstated. To the 37th succeeded IT. M.’s 
77th at Hazareebagh, in quite as sickly 
a condition as the former regiment, and 
with the same rapid results as regards a 
thorough and complete recovery ; and there 
can be no doubt that Hazareebagh, although 
considered to be in the plains of India, 
has many of the most valuable attributes of a 
hill sanatarium of the first class, whilst it 
presents few of the drawbacks of the moun¬ 
tain stations. Hazareebagh itself is about 
2,000 feet above the sea level; whilst there 
is a small sanatorium within easy distance of 
the station, at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

Lohooghat ,—A sanatarium was established 
at Lohooghat, in the Almorah hills, a position 
unsurpassed in India for salubrity of climate 
and picturesque scenery, and known to bo 
highly congenial to the European constitu¬ 
tion. 

Roorkee^ a most healthy station, has been 
turned to larger account than it has hitherto 
been for the location of European troops. The 
problem which has hitherto interfered with 
efficient military occupation of the country 
has been how to keep the European troops in 
healthy stations, and yet available at the 
shortest notice in case'of alarm or disturb-, 
ance. When the mutiny broke, out in 1857 
many of the European regiments were, 
stationed in the Hills. Nothing can overrate 
the value of such a distribution of the mili¬ 
tary resources as will, whilst locating British 
soldiers in healthy stations, keep them ready 
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on the slip to move and concentrate, or act in 
independent bodies, ut the first whisper of 
necessity. 

Mahmdragiri mountain, in the Parla 
Kimidi district, is distant about 20 miles 
from the Sea coast, N. lat. 18-57, long. E. 
84-24. From the eastern side of the moun¬ 
tain the approach is by a somewhat cir¬ 
cuitous path wliich winds for several miles 
between the lower spurs of the range, then 
follow about six miles of very easy and 
gradual ascent until the path faces the steep 
side of the higher portion of the mountain, 
from this point to the summit a distance of 
perhaps or 2 miles the way is extremely 
toilsome. After surmounting this difficulty 
is a saddle of about 4 miles in length at an 
altitude ranging from 4,000 to 4,900 feet, 
varying in width and slope and, in parts, 
narrow but aftbrding ample ground for numer¬ 
ous houses and gardens. The surface is 
covered with grass for a considerable space 
with hero and there small woods, in which 
are to be found the wild raspberry and 
violet and the ferns and orchids common 
to the hill ranges of the Peninsula. In parts, 
however, the saddle is bore and rocky, springs 
of pure water are to be found in several 
places. In October the thermometer ranged 
from 58 to 73, and in November from 45 to 
61. On the very highest point of the hill is 
a small stone pagoda formed of stones of such 
bulk that the mode of its construction is not 
easy to be conjectured. The height of the 
building, which is four-sided, may be about 
22 feet; the basement occupies an area of 
about 13 feet square and is formed of four 
blocks of stone of about 10 feet in length by 
3 feet in breadth and of the same thickness, 
three layers each consisting of four blocks 
surmount the basement, and on top of them is 
laid a single block 8 feet square by 4 feet 
thick, finished by a circular stone carved like 
a coronet and of about 5 feet in diameter. 
The entrance barely admits a man, and in 
the interior is the stone symbol held sacred 
by the Lingayet; close by this pagoda is a 
station of the Trigonometrical Survey, and 
from this point the coast may be traced from 
Ganjam on the north, to Calingapatam on the 
south. The view to the south-west ranges 
over the greater part of Parla Kimidi; behind 
the range or rather on its western side runs a 
deep valley, on the opposite side of which rise 
the numerous and extensive hill ranges occu¬ 
pied by the independent Saurah tribes ; some 
of these hills are but little inferior in height 
to the Mahendragin. To the north and north¬ 
east are distinctly traceable theJarada, Jal- 
antra, Bodai^singee, Soorungee and Chikati 
hill zemiudaries and the talooks of Itchapore, 
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Moherry and part of Poobaconda. The Muu - 
dasa zemindary extends ffom the east face of 
the range to the sea shore. Besides the small 
pagoda already described on the summit of 
the mountain, theie are two others I'atber 
lower down of more elaborate carving and 
greater size, they differ in outline but both 
are of forms common in Orissa ; three or four 
other similar structures are to be found in the 
neighbouring woods in various stages of ruin. 
The remains of an inscription in the Tamnl 
character, were seen, 'fhere are inscriptions in 
Oriya, Taniul and Telugu and some other 
character resembling the Mahratta. ' The 
natives ascribe them to the Paudava. The 
ascent from the long valley on the western 
side of the hill is comparatively easy. There 
are numerous and extensive valleys of fertile 
soil suitable for the growtli of cofiee and 
a plateau where the chinchona tree would 
probably thrive. The valley which divides 
the Mahendragiri range from the hill tracts of 
the independent Sournh to the west extends 
from the Jarada zemindary completely into 
the Parla Kimidi country, a line of com¬ 
munication along this part of the Souiah 
border might be very easily secured by clear¬ 
ing a wide road trace along the western 
side of the valley for the entire distance. 

Other hill stations and sanitaria, under the 
Madras Government are :— 

Gallikonda in the Vlzagapaiara District, 
The Pulney Hills in Madura, 

The Shervaroy in Salem, I I I 

Ramandroog in Bellary, [I ^ f f f 
Neilgherries in Coimbatore, * 

and, in some degree, Chiudwarra in the Nag- 
pore territory. 

Gallikonda and Harris valley in Vizaga^ 
patam have not been found to answer. In 
1859-60, a few temporary buildings for Euro¬ 
pean soldiers and two officers were built at 
a cost of rupees 1,291. The expense of 
constructing a road of 14 miles to the range 
amounted to rupees 2,298, and was borne 
by the rajah of Viziauagrum, within whose 
zemindary the station is situated. A sanita¬ 
rium on the higher range of the Gallikonda 
hills, called “ Grant’s range,” was thought of. 

Pulney Hills in Madura ,—The settlement 
consisted of ten bungalows without any bazar 
or native village, and was occupied by the 
missionaries of the district during the hot 
weather. It is resorted to occasionally by 
the civil servants of the district as a relief^ 
and by families from Trichinopolyi An 
annual expense of rupees 787 is incurred foi* 
the repair of an incomplete road of nine miles^ 
which was coihmenced for the benefit and 
convenience of the hill villages* A fiew 
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constables are kept on the hills, but they 
also are required for general purposes and 
not specially for the sanitarium. 

Shervaroy Hills in Salem have never been 
used by Government as a sanitarium, and no 
regular expenditure has been incurred there 
for the benefit of any class of invalids. The 
settlement is about 840 square miles in extent, 
-and contains 32 tiled and terraced buildings, 
and 1,388 thatched houses. According to the 
census of 1866-67, there was a population on 
the hills of 79 Europeans and East Indians 
and 5,027 natives. The annual revenue derived 
from coffee and other cultivation amounted to 
rupees 7,706, including the cost of collection, 
rupees 498. The outlay, including repairs, 
on two roads, 7 and 18 miles in length, con- 
' structed from Salem and Mullapooram within 
the last five years, has been rupees 31,864, 
and an annual allowance of rupees 1,370 has 
been sanctioned for their maintenance. The 
government also granted a sum of rupees 
3,500 towards the cost of a dwelling-house 
for the clergyman, maintained on the hills 
by the Additional Clergy Society aided by 
local subscriptions, A body of 15 native 
constables at a cost of rupees 1,350 per 
anuum are stationed at Yercaud. There are 
MO special or local funds for the support of 
tlie Poli(5e, nor are there any government 
buildings of any kind on the Shervaroy hills. 
A Deputy Collector in addition to his general 
duties in the plains, visits the hills in ques¬ 
tion once a fortnight, in the double capacity 
of District Moonsiff and Deputy Magistrate 
for the disposal of Civil and Criminal cases. 
The full monthly cost of this officer and of 
his establishment is rupees 700-4-0. 

Ramandroog is a military sanitarium, 34 
miles from the town of Bellary. It is not 
above a mile square ; is within the territory 
of the rajah of Soondoor, to whom belongs the 
revenue of the place, derived from the land, 
quit-rent and abkarry to the extent of 
rupees 7o7 per annum. Ramandroog is the 
convalescent depdt for the European Troops 
at Bellary and Hyderabad. It is also resorted 
to by officers and the few other European 
residents in the neighbourhood. The native 
population is poor and not numerous. Monthly 
average of invalids, 58 men, 4 women, 
8 ohiidren^ Persons unconnected with the 
invalids do not exceed 2 or 3. The military 
buildings at tile depdf cost rupees 62,730^ 
and the fion-militfkry government buildings 
about rupees 3,000. There are Barracks 
for 80 men, quarters fd* 2 Staff Seijeants 
and 8 married hospital for 16 patients, 
guard-room, Apothecary’s quartera,: reading 
room. The per-centage of deaths to recoveries 
is so small on the Droog out of the number 
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of invalids sent there that the saving efiecied 
in this way must long since have repaid 
the small outlay which has" been made on 
the station. During the hot season some 
80 men are sent to it. In two years, only one 
death per annum occurred, and these cases 
were hopeless before they came up to the 
hills. The establishment maintained at 
Ramandroog in the Quarter Mtister Generars 
Department are 2 tent lascars and 8 dooly 
bearers, costing annually rupees 777, but 
the same expense would have had to be 
incurred, if the invalids had been kept with 
their regiments on the plains. The monthly 
disbursements in the Pay Department are 
rupees 247-0-9, for an Assistiiiit Surgeon, 
Assistant Apothecary, Serjeant Major with 
family allowances, Quarter Master Serjeant, 
Hospital Seijeanf, Pay Serjeant, Head money, 
water for washing, ternpoiai*y promotion ac¬ 
cording to the monthly strength of detach¬ 
ments, average for repair of roads, writer 
and stationery. The Commandant has been 
vested with the powers of a Joint Magistrate, 
and is allowed an establishment, costing rupees 
44 a month. A European constable on rupees 
420 a year, and a Police party of 15 men 
costing aniuially rupees 1,350 wiH'be main¬ 
tained at Ramandroog. The expense of the 
Post Office at this station is per mensem 
rupees 29. Ramandroog has been occupied 
since 1849. Forty miles of roads as ap¬ 
proaches to it, have been constructed at a total 
cost of rupees 23,578. The expense of main¬ 
taining these approaches to rupees 780 per 
annum on the average for six years. Rupees 
250 have been expended on the roads within 
the station, and an annual allowance of rupees 
180 has been sanctioned for keeping them in 
repair. The annual collections at Raiuan- 
Iroog credited to the government are from the 
Regular Post Office, Postage Stamps, Cattle 
fines Magisterial fines, rupees 1,487-4-0. 

Neilgherries in Coimbatore,-^lihiOVO are 
four stations on the Neilgherries, viz., Ootaca- 
mund^ Wellington or Jackatalla, Coonoor and 
Kotagherry. Ootacaraund is the Gusbah or 
principal station of the Neilgherry talook. It 
has no accommodation for troops or Invalids, 
but is largely resorted to, in common with 
Coonoor and Kotagherry, by officers, civi¬ 
lians, and the nou^official ciasses« The Neil¬ 
gherries which have been occupied sinc^ 
1826y are in fact the only' range on which 
European settlers are established in any 
numbers^ and the revenue accruing to gorCrn- 
liient, rupees 83,985,. far more than meets all 
the Revenue and Magisterial chaises ooiMaect«> 
ed with the stations^ Wellington is almost ex¬ 
clusively a Military Station and Cantonment,* 
and must of nocesaity be 8upp<^ted by the 
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government. The total coat of military build¬ 
ings at Wellington, being mainly barracks for 
an European regiment, is rupees ld,29,96o, 
and that of the eleven miles of road witliin the 
station rupees 91,002. The annual expense 
of keeping these roads in repair is Rupees 
1,896—and that for repairing the roads lead¬ 
ing to Wellington is rupees 2,800. The 
expenditure in the Pay and Quarter Master 
General’s Departments are for an Assistant 
Apothecary, Hospital Serjeant with family 
allowances, Pay Serjeant with family allow¬ 
ances, Head money. Cleaning Arms, Writers 
and Stationery, Tiudal and 21 Tent Lascars, 
2 Maistries and 44 Bearers, 8 Elephants, 48 
Gamels, 32 Draught Bullocks, i Barrack 
Serjeant. Wei ling toil, or, as it was then called 
Jackatalla, was formed in 1852. The mili¬ 
tary residents during tlie year 1864 numbered 
1,008 men, 78 women and 70 children. 
Wellington is made an invalid depot only. It 
has a range of marriage quarters, affordiug 
good accommodation for 150 men. Tlie num¬ 
ber of Invalid Soldiers and their families ac¬ 
commodated there within the last two years 
averages monthly 54 men, 10 women and 22 
children. The cost of tho Military Joint 
Magistrate’s Establishment including contin¬ 
gencies is rupees 804 per annum. The 
revenue derived from quit-rent on building 
sites and compounds, and Assessment on the 
Coffee plantations at the four stations on tlie 
Neilgberries amounted in 1860-61 to rupees 
6,699--and that of the whole Neilgherry 
talook, from the above as well as all other 
sources, to Rupees 83,985, including rupees 
12,700 of Income Tax. 

Quit-rent on building sites and compounds; 

Ootaoamund.... 3,105 1 o Sale proceeds of 

Coonoor. 642 16 10 land without 

Kotasrherry. 2Y5 2 ll upset price.... 7 0 

Wellington. 261 2 9 ttyotwar Burgh- 

Quit-rent, com- er cultivation. 8,919 7 4 

mutation and Abkarry.34,400 o 0 

sales of land Moturfa. 1,775 13 10 

under Freehold SUmp. 6,828 0 0 

Kules. 135 9 2 FiXtra. 1,0.30 14 l 

Coffee and other Forest.I2,6i6 i 6 

lantations held Income Tax.12,700 0 0 

y Europeans, 

East lu(Uans,&c. 2,276 13 4 

The revenue and magisterial charges for 
the same period amounted to rupees 27,347, 
inclusive of the pay and allowances of the 
Assistant Collector and of his establishment 
at Ootacamund. Forest charges are not in- 
eluded in the above, nor aie those fur the 
ecclesiastical and medical establishments, nor 
on account of the Ootacamund sub-court. 
The police force for Ootacamund and Wel¬ 
lington, consisting of . two inspectors and 
^ree Europeans and seventy-five native cour 
stables cost annually rupe^ 11,266. The 
value of government buildings &t the three 
civil stations exclusive of the European jail 
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at Ootacamund, 30,771 j Coonoor, 2,612; 
Kotagherry^ 752, is rupees 34,135. About 
183 miles of road have been made from time 
to time expressly for these stations and Wel¬ 
lington, but the exact amount of expenditure 
cannot now be ascertained. The Seeghoor 
and Coonoor ghauts leading up to the plateau, 
were originally made by the sappers and 
miners. In 1860-61, rupees 20,000 were 
expended in improving the Coonoor ghaut. 
The annual allowances for repairing the roads 
are ;— 

Ootacamund, within the station r 600, leading to it 6,800 

Coonoor. „ „ 600, 1,160 

Kotagherry.. „ „ 0, „ 600 

The sum of rupees 1,500 per annum is 
allowed to the Collector for keeping in good 
order the bridle paths and cross roads on the 
Neilgberries. 

Chindwarah. —At the sanitarium of Chind- 
warra in the Nagpore territory there is a 
barrack for 50 men, and a hospital for two 
patients. The monthly average of invalids 
is 55 men, and an establishment, which would 
be maintained even if the invalids were with 
their regiments in the plains, is kept up in tho 
Quarter Master General’s Department at a 
monthly cost of rupees 366-9-10, for 4 Tent 
Lascars, 12 Dooly Bearers and 32 Camels.— 
Ca'pt, Bond^ MSS ,; Dr, Mackenziey Univer* 
sal Rev>y No, 3,p. 352; Col, Sykes^ Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science ; Ind, A?in, Med, Sci,y p, 312. 

SAN ATT A, or Santa, Hind., of Rawal¬ 
pindi and Salt Range, Dodoueea burman- 
uiana. 

SANAYASI, a religious mendicant of 
the hindoos, chiefly a worshipper of Siva. 

SANBAL-I-HINDI, also Sanbal-ul-taib, 
Ak., Pers. Jataraansi. 

SAN BUTI, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

SANGARA ACHARYA, see Sankara 
Acliarya. 

SANCHI, a small village situated on a 
low ridge of a sandstone hill, on the left bank 
of the Betwa, twenty miles to the north-east 
of Bhopal, and about 5^ miles S. W. of 
Bhilsa. It contains the remains of numerous 
buddhist topes. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, it was the capital of a kingdom 
called Sanaka-nika, and is celebrated for the 
presence of a buddhist tope. The largest 
topes of the budd’hists, such as those of 
Sanchi, Satdhara, and Bhojpur, were con¬ 
secrated to the Supreme Invisible Adi-Bud- 
dha. Of the memonal topes, little is at 
present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyala tope was 
of this kind ; an inscription was extracted 
from it, which begins with Gomaugasa, ‘‘ of 
the abandoned body” and undoubtedly refers to 
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Sakya’s abandonipent of his body to ahutigry 
liou. This tope, therefore, dates earlier than 
the period of Fa Hian’s Indian pilgrimage in 
A. D. 100. The funeral topes were of course 
the most numerous, as they were built of all 
sizes and kinds of material, according to the 
rank of the deceased and the means of his 
fraternity. At Bhojpur, the. topes occupy 
four distiuct stages or platforms of the hill. 
The largest topes, six in number, occupy the 
upperniost stage, and were, it is believed, dedi¬ 
cated to Buddha ; that is, either to the celes¬ 
tial Buddha, Adinath, or to the relics of the 
mortal Buddha, Sakya. This view is borne 
out by the fact that the largest tope contained 
no deposit, and that the second and third- 
sized topes yielded crystal boxes, one of 
which, shaped like a tope, contained only a 
minute portion of human bone smaller than 
a pea. The gateways of the Sanchi Tope 
belong to the first half of the first century of 
our era. The Amravati sculptures are 300 
years later than those at Sanchi, but the 
frescoes in the Ajunta caves are 300 years 
later than Amravati and belong to the time 
immediately preceding the decline of bud¬ 
dhism in India. Of the inscriptions at Sanchi, 
one is in Pali, of date, b. c. 40 ? but the 
Sam vat 18 may not be of the era of Vicra- 
maditya. The character u^ed in inscriptions 
is between Allahabad, No, 2, or Kanouj Na- 
gari and Delhi Lat, or old Pali. The buddhist 
religion is mentioned as also king Chauda- 
gutto, in Pali ; Chaudragupta in Sanskrit. 
Very numerous inscriptions are upon the 
basement of a prodigious chaitya, or relic 
temple, of a hemispherical form, built with¬ 
out cement, whose circumference is 554 feet, 
and, fallen as it is, its height is still 112 feet. 
There are three gateways, each 40 feet high. 
Capt. Fell thought the date to be Samvat 18, 
or B. c. The splendid bas reliefs represent 
the dedication of a chaitya. The emperor 
Chandagutto buys land for the buddhist tem¬ 
ple, and pays for it iu dinai^s ; and killing a 
brahmin is not so great a crime by five-fold 
as the taking away the land from the temple. 
It is to be observed of the figures making 
offerings to the chaitya that their appearance 
is exactly that of most raocern hindoos ; 
dressed in a dhotee round the loins and thighs, 
and naked from the waist upward, with a 
turband upon the head. 

On the buddhist temple gateway at Sanchi, 
near Bhilsa^ in Bhopal is an inscription in 
Sanscrit prose, of date, Samvat 403, or 
1009 or 18 ? The same, Samvat 18, is men¬ 
tioned in the inscription at Brahmeswara, but 
the character is of the tenth century. The 
character used in the inscription is evidently 
later than Allahabad, No 2. The buddhist 
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religion is mentioned. The inscription is 
addressed to the 8x*ainana, or buddhist priests, 
and salutation is offered to the. eternal gods 
and goddesses. The great emperor Chan- 
dragupta is mentioned, called by his subjects 
Deva Baja Indro. Possibly Chaudragupta 
2nd, of the Bhitari column inscription. 
But, if so, he must have deserted the religion of 
his family. The inscription records a money 
contribution, the coin being called “ Dinar/^ 
and a grant of land by the great emperor 
Chandragupta, for embellishing the chaitya 
and the support of five buddhist priests tor 
ever, and it records the remarkable fact of 
the purchase of the ground by the emperor 
for the purpose at the legal rate. It is un- 
cert.MiQ whether the Samvat iu the inscription 
is that of Vikramditya ; it is much more 
likely to be a buddhist family era. It is 
said, ‘VWhoso shall destroy the structure, his 
sin shall be as great, yea five times as great, 
as that of the murder of a Brahman.” So 
that the Brahman was at a discount pf five 
hundred per cent, compared with the buddhist 
chaitya ! From the corruption indicated by 
the salutation to the eternal gods and god¬ 
desses and the alphabet used, the inscription 
is probably not older than the eighth century. 
A second inscription, on the buddhist tem[»le 
at Sanchi, is in the Sanscrit,and the character 
used in the inscription,is the same as the other. 
The religion mentioned is buddhist: it men¬ 
tions the holy monastry of Kakunada Sphola ; 
and the four Buddha are thrice named ; and 
images of four buddha are iu niches. There ’ 
are no kings or princes mentioned. This 
inscription records that a female devotee, 
Hariswamini, to prevent begging, caused an 
almshouse to be erected, and money was given 
for the lamps of the four Buddha ; so that, 
at this period, as Fa-hian states, more than 
one Buddha was worshipped. The numerals 
of the date are not understood. 

Inscriptions 3 to 25, on the buddhist temple 
at Sanchi, are in old Pali, of date before the 
fifth century. The character used in inscrip¬ 
tions, vary from Lat to Allahabad, No. 2, or 
Gaya. Gifts to the charity are recorded, but 
no kings or princes are mentioned. All 
the inscriptions are in the character of Allaha¬ 
bad, No.2,or Gaya,therefore before the eighth 
century, and they are of diffei'ent ages : they 
record small gifts by buddhists to the chaitya, 
particularly by different communities of 
buddhists from Ougein ; and there is a regu¬ 
lar progression in the form of the letters, 
from the simple outline to the more embel¬ 
lished type of the second alphabet of Allaha¬ 
bad. Three forms pervade, all the monu¬ 
ments of Sanchi and Amravati; (1) the topes 
or Sumpa, mound-like buildings erected for 
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the preservation of relics; (2) the Chaitya, 
which both in form and purpose, resemble 
early Christian Churches; (3) the Vihara, 
residences of priests and monks. 

The topes of Kabul and Jellalabad were 
opened by Messrs, Houigberger and Masson 
in 1835, and those between the Indus and the 
Jhelum by Generals* Ventura and Court in 
1833 and 1834. The topes near Benares 
were opened by Major Cunningham in 1835, 
and those at Sanchi and other places around 
Bhilsa, were also opened by him and Lieut. 
Maisey in January and February of 1857. 
The topes of Tirhut and Bahar still remain 
to be examined. The Bliilsa tope.s have 
been described by Major Cunningham except- 
ting the largest of the Sanchi group near 
Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section of 
this building, with a short account of the 
various subjects represented in the sculp¬ 
tured bas-reliefs of the gateways, was pub¬ 
lished by Captain J. D. Cuuuiugliam, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
In the topes dedicated to the celestial buddha, 
the invisible being who pervades all space, 
no deposit was made, but the Diviiie Spirit, 
who is “ Light,’’ was supposed to occupy 
the interior, and was typUied on tho outside 
by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the four 
sides either of the base, or of the crown of the 
edifice. Such is the great Chaitya or Tope 
near Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated to 
Swayambhunath the “ Self-Kxistent,” in 
which the eyes are placed on the upper 
portion of the building. A specimen of 
the regular Chaitya is represented in the 
third compartment (inner face) of tho left- 
hand pillar of the eastern gate at Sanchi, 
in which the two eyes are placed one above 
the other. Such also are the uumerous Chod- 
teu ill Thibet, which are dedicated to the 
celestial buddha, in contradistinction to tho 
Dung-ten, which are built in honour of 
the mortal Buddhas, and which ought to 
contain some portions of their relics either 
real or supposed. Chod-teu, means simply 
an “ offering” to the Deity, Dung-ten, is 
emphatically a “ bone,” or relic receptacle. 
The same distinction is preserved in the 
Sanskrit term Chaitya and Dhatugarbha or 
Dhagoba. The former is properly a religious 
edifice, dedicated to Adi-Buddha, while the 
latter is only a “relic-shrine,” or repository 
of ashes. The word Chaitya, howevei:^ 
means any sacred object—as a tree, an altar, 
a temple—as well as any monument raised 
on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound 
or a pillar. Chaitya may therefore, perhaps, 
be only a'general term for both kinds of 
mound; while Dhatugarbha or ^ Dhagoba is 
particularly restricted to the “ relic” shrine. 
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The word Tope is derived from Affghanistan, 
where it is used to designate all the solid 
mounds of masonry whicdi were opened by 
Messrs, Honigberger and Masson. The same 
term also is applied to the massive tower of 
Mauikyala in the Punjab, as well as to all the 
smaller towers in its neigbourhood. There 
can be no doubt therefore that the teim Tope 
is tho same as the Pali “Sthupo,” and the 
Sanskrit “ Stupa,” a “ mound” or “ tumulus,” 
both of which terms are of constant use in the 
buddhist books. Stupa, or Tope, is therefore 
a name common to each kind of tumulus ; 
whether it be the solid temple dedicated to 
tho Supreme Being, oi’ the massive mound 
erected over tlie relics of Sakya, or of one of 
his more eminent followers. From several 
passages in the Pali buddhistical annals, it 
wouhl appear that topes were in existence 
prior to Sakya’s advent, and that they were 
objects of much reverence to the people. 
Sakya liirnself especially inculcated the main¬ 
tenance of these ancient chaitya, and the 
continuance of tho accustomed offerings and 
worship. In the sixth of his precepts, to the 
people of Vaisali, he enjoins them to main¬ 
tain, respect, reverence, and make offerings 
to the Chaitya ; and to keep up the ancient 
offerings without diminution. But this may 
have been only an adherence in his own 
doctrines to the existing belief of the people. 
Mahomed similarly recognised the prophetic 
missions of Moses and Elias, and the divinity 
of our Saviour Christ, and Sakya Muni 
acknowledged the holy muni Karkutsanda, or 
Karkuchanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his 
immediate predecessors. They were probably, 
heroes or saints, who had obtained the res¬ 
pect of their fellow-countrymen during life, 
and their reverence after death. Stupas had 
been erected over the relics in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kapila and of Benares. Sakya 
therefore accepted them in his own teaching 
on his own system as tho Buddhas of a 
former age. It appears also that stupas had 
been erected over supreme mouarchs prior 
to 'Sakya’s advent, for Sakya particularly 
informs his disciple Ananda that, over the 
remains of a chakravarti raja, an imperial 
ruler, they build the Sthupo at a spot where 
four principal roads meet. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that the tope, or “ tumulus,” was a 
common form of tombs at that period. la 
fact, the tope, as its name implies, is nothing 
more than a regularly-built cairn or pile of 
stones, which.was undoubtedly the oldest 
form of funeral momeiito. The topes were, 
therefore, of three distinct kinds; Ist, tho 
Dedicatory, which were consecrated to the 
Supreme Buddha ; 2nd, the strictly Funereal, 
which contained the ashes of the dead: and 
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5 rd, the Memorial, which were built upon 
celebrated spots. As to the Dedicatory Topes, 
it is improbable that any deposit would ho 
placed in them.— Cunningham^ in Bengal 
• Asiatic Society translation^ Vols. iii, p, 488 ; 
vi, pp, 454-461 ; vii, p. 459 ; Fraser's 
Magazine ; Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes. 
See Bhojpur, Buddha, luscriptious, Souari 
Topes. 

SANCHI-BETA, Beng. Calamus rotang. 
Eahiu. 

SANCHYA, see Saukhya, Vedas, Vidya. 
SANCHYA, Hind. White oxide of 
Arsenic, 

SANCTUARY, a place of refuge, or safety. 
These have been established in most countries, 
to allow of alleged criminals and debtors 
escaping from iminodiato punishment, and 
admit of leisurely examination into the merits 
of their case. In one of these, in Rajpu- 
tanah, whatever life, whether man or animal, 
passed their abode for the purpose of being 
killed, was saved (amra). Traitors to the state, 
robbers, felons escaped confinement, who may 
fly for sanctuary (sirna) to the dwellings 
(upasra) of the Yati, shall not there be seized 
by the servants of the court. See Bdst. 

SANCU, Sans. A gnomon for astrono¬ 
mical purposes. The pillars which are 
erected in front of every pagoda are real 
gnomons. 

SAND, properly, is granular quartz, silica, 
or flint, the chief ingredient in the sands of 
the deserts, sea-shores, river hanks and soil, j 
Sand is produced by the disintegration of 
rocks, and its colour, which is generally 
im'parted by oxide of iron, may be red, white, 
grey, or black. Tho pure colourless sands 
are much in request for the manufacture of 
glass, also for making mortars, for filters, 
in the operation of <!astiiig and founding, 
in sawing and smootliing building stones aiul 
marbles, and in many grinding and polishing 
opei'tttions. River aud pit sand are usually 
sharper than sea sand, for this has been 
ixyunded by attrition. The waslicd scrapings 
of roads which have been repaired with flints 
furnish the sand used by stone masons. 
Grindstone dust, formed during the turning 
of tho grindstone into form, cuts deeper than 
Flandei‘8 brick, which isnuother form in which 
SRud is used. Showers of sand fell in China, on 
the 26th March 1850, and lasted several days, 
—about ten grains to the square foot collected 
in one day, or about eighteen tons per square 
mile. Such showers are frequent—three 
occurred in 1850 ; the natives believe tliat 
the dust comes from the desert of Gobi.—- 
Chinese Repository^ 1850 ; BL A^s. Trans., 
1851, p. 193 ; Dr, Buist ; Tomlinson^ Sec 
Dust-stonnii. 


SANDA, a sort of lizard in Ajmir. It 
is distilled and the product applied by moham'- 
medans to the penis: the reptile is also 
eaten as an aphrodisiac.— Gen. Med, Top,, p, 
151. 

SANDACRES, Districts in Ceylon which 
differ from those called Patuna, in being stud¬ 
ded with groups of timbef trefia.^f majestic 
dimensions.— Tennant, 

SANDAL, Hind. Fraxinus xanthoxyl- 
loides. 

SAN DALE, Fu. Sandalwood. 

SANDAL'HOLZ, Ger. Sandalwood, also 
Sauiider’s wood. 

SANDAL-LSURKH-RANG, Hind. A 
reddish brown colour. 

SAN DA LG, It. Sandalwood ? 

SAN DA LG ROSO, It. Sandalwood, also 
Sauiider’s wood ? 

SANDAL-WGOD. 

Sandal-abiaz, Ab. Ayasra, Amboin. 

Cliamlaiia, Reno., Malay, Ayasru, ,, 

Maleal., Sans. lyarsi, Fiji, 

Saiula-ku, Duum. Nassau, N. Heb. 

Pch'chcu'tan, ClllN. Nebissi, Tanna Islands. 

Tandiiaiip:, ,, Bua-alii, Maiquosas. 

Idbin-tan, „ Hiahi, Sandwich Islands. 

Kayu-yndan, CocH-ClllN. Ahi, Tahiti. 

Sandal, r>EN(J.,DuK.,KNU., Aika manil, Timor. 

Uuz., Hind. Narti, Aunatom Islands. 
Sandalo, Fr. Niat, ,, 

Saiidalo, It. Ka-ra-niai, Burm. 

Kat-obsoidan, Hind. Sukur, Guz., Hind. 
Sandal sated, I'EUS, Sri-gjinda, Can. 

Samian, SiNOH, Turi-Turi, Oparo IsLind.^. 

SJuiiidana, .Japan. Eimeo, Tahiti. 

Cljandauani, Tam., Ticl. Sarpa-bridaya, 8 aNS. 

('liMndaiiapu chettu, Tel. Mala-yaja, ,, 

Tsandan, Tib. 

Many of the synonyms for this wood have 
been derived from the Sanscrit the letters 
ch of that longue being converted into s, and 
Is. One kind is the produce of a small tree 
(Santalum album) growing in India and 
Ceylon, which gives its title to the natural 
order of plants called Santalaceaj or Sandal- 
worts. 'idle sandalwood of the Sandwicdi 
islands is from two otlicr species of the same 
family, 8. freycinetianum aud S. paniculatum. 
By the Chinese it is ground into powder 
ami used ns a cosmetic. The tree grows 
frendy among the mountains of Malabar, 
in*ar the sea coast, whence Calcutla ob- 
lains lier supply of sandalwood, and in 
Timor and the Fiji islands, from which 
China derives her chief supply. The tree 
is cut down when about 9 inches in dia¬ 
meter at the root; it ie then cleared of its 
hark and cut into logs, which are buried for 
six weeks or two months in order that the 
white ants may clear off* tho outer wood ; this 
they Jo most effectually, without touching 
the heart of tho tree, which is the only valu* 
able part. Sandalwood shoiild be of a fine 
deep yellow-brown, and highly perfumed, 
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The average importation of this wood into 
Calcutta is 200 tons per annum. The Chinese 
imported an amount of sandalwooil in 1838 
worth about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, but this is said to be doubled in some 
years. The supply to Europe is very small 
and chiefly derived from that which has been 
brouglvtover by individuals without a view to 
commerce. It is much used in India and 
China for burning in temples, is extensively 
employed as a perfume in the funeral cere¬ 
monies of the hindoos, for cabinet-work, toys, 
fans and perfumes. Sandalwood is imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and 
is re-exported to China, England and Calcutta. 
A description of white sandalwood, termed 
Lava or Lawa, is imported iulo Bombay 
from Zanzibar, and is applied to the same 
purposes as Malabar sandalwood. The deeper 
the colour, which is of a yellow-brown, and 
tJie nearer the root, the better is the per¬ 
fume. Malabar produces the finest sandal¬ 
wood, but it is also found in Ceylon and the 
South Sea islands. It is imported into Eng¬ 
land in trimmed logs from 3 to 8 and rarely 
14 inches in diameter, the wood is in geiau al 
softer than box-wood and easy to cut. The 
bark gives a most beautiful red or light claret- 
coloured dye, but it fades almost immediately 
when used as a simple infusion : in the hands 
of the experienced dyer, it might, it is sup¬ 
posed, be very useful. Two kinds of this 
wootl are however known in commerce—the 
white and the yellow ; botli are from the 
same tree, the former being tlie outer layers 
of the wood. The white sandalwood is coated 
with thick, compact bark, having a grey and 
brownish epidermis ; the wood is very hard, 
heavy, susceptible of a fine polish. It occurs 
in billets of middling size, is nearly inodorous, 
its taste being slightly bitter. Tlie yellow, 
or citron sandalwood, is straight or twisted, 
lighter than water when taken from the trunk, 
heavier if from the roots, in yellow, fawn- 
coloured, or reddish billets, slightly shining, 
of middling hardness, taking a fine polisli, 
and being very easily cleft. The odour of 
sandalwood is very strong, rose-like, and 
enduring, its taste slightly bitter. The wood 
of the Plumiera alba is occasionally substi¬ 
tuted lor the true sandal. The odour is 
due to the presence of an essential oil, 
heavier than water, readily congealed, and 
having a peculiar sweet smell. Sandalwood 
is extensively used by cabinet-makers for 
the fabrication of various articde.s of orna¬ 
mental furniture. The oil is employed by 
the European perfumers, and in India is 
very extensively used for the adulteration of 
attar of roses. The wood in powder is given 
by the native physicians in ardent remitting 
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fevers, and is supposed to be sedative and cool¬ 
ing ; with ^ilk it is also prescribed in 
gonorrhoea. The powder is rubbed on the 
skin to allay the irritation of musquito bites, 
of prickly heat, and other cutaneous disorders. 
The Chinese consume it largely as a fancy 
wood and by them it is often elegantly carved. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a box 
exhibited by JMrs. Wilkieson, was a beautiful 
specimen of sandalwood carving. The figures 
and ornaments were taken from the sculp¬ 
tures in the celebrated temple of Hul- 
hib(Mlc in Mysore, tlicy were boldly and 
deeply cut and well-finished. Tho work 
\yas excented under the direction of Cap¬ 
tain Cunningham of the Mysore Commis¬ 
sion and was carved by a native of 
Soornh, from careful drawings prepared 
expressly for the purpose. Some very credit¬ 
able sj)ecimens of carved sandalwood 
were exbiljited by tlio Bangalore Local Com¬ 
mittee, of these the most deserving of notice 
were two laigo and two small boxes carefully 
iinished and varied in the design ; hut not so 
bold ill relief as the box from Soorub. The 
Bangalore Local Committee also exhibited 
two rosewood carved boxes very similar in 
design to those made of sandalwood. The 
ornaments were all floriated, without figures, 
and clearly cut, but the general effect of the 
work ivas spoilt by the deep ground-work 
being dotted instead of lacing left flat. The 
Cauara Local Committee contributed a well- 
carved sandalwood chess table, a model of a 
hindoo car, and some neatly finished boxes, 
one of which was inlaid with ivory and metal; 
Mrs. James Fraser exhibited two card cases 
and a work box carved at Ganjam, a district 
where the manufacture liad been recently 
introduced. Well-carved sandalwood chow- 
ries were exhibited by Lady Montgomery 
and tho Madras Local Committee. Mr. 
Meppen contributed .sandalwood bracelets 
and crochet needle-holders made near Cud- 
door in Mysore, and Mrs. Bourdillon, a box 
containing sandalwood knitting pins and s^lk- 
winders. Tho art of carving in sandalwood 
though creditable to the natives of India, as 
evincing care and laborious industry, owes its 
chief value to the qiiaintness of the designs 
and tho elaborate nature of the work. As a 
branch of the fine arts it can hardly be ranked 
under the head of carving, as many of the 
specimens are little more than ornamental 
surface, showing much of tho plain rectangle 
in the leading forma and little originality of 
invention. The chief mai'kets for this manu¬ 
facture, ai:e Chicacole, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
patnm and Travancore. 

In any notice of sandalwood it is necssary to 
remember that tliree woods, designated white, 
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yellow and red, are so called. Tlie while and 
yellow is from the Santalum album. Ptero- 
carpus santaliiius, Lmn., or Santalum rub- 
rum, Konig.y furnishes the red sandal or red 
saunder’s wood of commerce, and S. freyciue- 
tiauum and S. paniculatum', give the sandal¬ 
woods of the South Sea Islands. Santalum 
album is found in abundance in Mysore and 
Canara, is remarkable for its agreeable fra¬ 
grance ; it is a preservative against insects : 
is much used in making work boxes, walking 
sticks, pen holders, and other small articles of 
hne ornament but cannot bo procured of a 
large size. On different occasions, while Dr. 
Cleghorn was travelling down the Carur 
ghaut he met parties of Mapilla with fresh 
cut sandalwood on their backs. On enquiry, 
he ascertained that these men barter the wood 
to the Kurumbar for saltfish and cocoanuts. 
It sells in Loudon at £5-1.5 to £6 the ton. 
Sells in China at £3.5 the ton. The natives 
of Yap, the Isle of Pines and Marce traflic 
with ships for the sandalwood. Timor is 
the only country in the Eastern Archipelago 
which produces it in any quantity, pvice£l 17**. 
6rf. per 133^ Ihs. An inferior kind of sandal¬ 
wood, the produce of Exocarpus latifolia was 
met with in several localities,—as tlie Percy 
Isles, Repulse Bay, Cape Upstart, Palm Is¬ 
lands, &c.— Tomlinson ; Tredgold ; Ainslie; 
O’M., p. 532 ; Crawfurd, p. 375 ; M, E, J. 
JR, ; Macgillivrai/s Voygge^ Vol. i, pp> 97- 
8 ; Bombay Forest Reports of 1857-58-59- 
60, p, 57 ; Report of Madras Conservative 
of Forests, pp, 7, 44 j Poole, St. of Comm, 

SANDALWOOD ISLAND, S. of Java, 
called also Sumba and Sandelliout, and by 
the natives Jeendana, is of middling height. 
Its west end is in lat, 9" 42' S., and long. 
119® 8' E. and Tapi point, its eastern extre¬ 
mity is in lat. 10® O S., and long. 120® 53 
E. See Papuans. 

SANDALWOOD OIL. 

6undal-ka-tel, Hind, j Chandaiia yennai, Tam. 

Sandalwood oil is highly valued as a per¬ 
fume by the natives of India ; and is em¬ 
ployed in the adulteration of otto of roses. 
It is chiefly made on the Malabar Coast, 
whence it is brought to Bombay, and re¬ 
exported to England, China, and the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs. The exports from Mad¬ 
ras, amount annually to about 100 cwt,— 
M, E. J. jK. 

SANDAN, Hind. Dalbergia ougeinensis, 
also Ougeiula dalbergloides. 

SANDABACH. 

Saadroos, Arab. I Saadrao. Eno. 

Zootf, „ I Sandarac. ,, 

Yun-hiang, CuiN. | 

A resinous substance met with in round or 
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elongated tears, of a whitish or pale-cilron 
yellow, brilliant, transparent and limpid, brit¬ 
tle umler the teeth, burns with a clear flame, 
and emits a pleasant odour ; taste resinous, 
and slightly balsamic. It is used as an ingre¬ 
dient ill varnishes and incense ; when re¬ 
duced to a powder, it forms the article term¬ 
ed pounce. Sttudaiach is obtained from 
Morocco. This resin is said by some writers 
to exude in hot climates from the bark of the 
common juniper-tree (Juniperus communis). 
Others state it to be produced by another 
tree of the pine Unbe (Called Thuja articulata, 
but according to Brongniort and Schousboe, 
it is tears of the Callitris quadrivalvis, also a 
coniferous tree. Dr, Lindley had seen a 
plank two feet wide of this sandarach tree, 
which in Barbary, is called the ‘ avar’ tree. 
Tlie wood is considered by the Turks indes¬ 
tructible, and they use it for the ceilings 
and floors of their mosques. The Citrus 
wood of the Romans, was extravagantly 
prized for tables : and is supposed to have 
been the Callitris quadrivalvis, Vent., or 
jointed Arbor vitaj, the conifer which yields 
the gum sandaracdi. The wood was distin¬ 
guished as striped tigrinae spotted “ pan- 
therinae,” or speckled, apiatae : Cicero gave 
£9,000 for a citrus wood table .—Faulkner ; 
Tomlinson \ O'Sh., p. 621 ; Poole St, of 
Commerce, p, 72 ; Hogg, Vegetable Kingd,, 
p. 713; Smith, Mat, Med., Chin,, p, 193. 

SANDARI, Kind. Missiessyahypoleuca. 

8ANDAWA, also Mesiuineutah, Malay. 
Sal tpetre. 

SAND-BINDING PLANTS, Spinifex 
squarrosu.«<, Linn,, known to Europeans by 
the designation of “ Ground Rattan” and “Sea 
Pink.” The Tamil name, Ravan mise, i. e., 
whiskers of Ravanali, is a descriptive epithet. 
It comes near to the Sand Carex of Eng¬ 
land, in its habit of growth, creeping along 
horizontally, sometimes above, sometimes 
below the surface of the earth, emitting roots 
and shoots at short intervals of a few inches. 
It likewise possesses the advantage of being ex¬ 
tremely tenacious of life ; the shoot at every 
node is capable of renewing the existence of 
the individual as fast as destroyed, and the 
whole plant offei’s a resistance to the effecls 
of a storm which is rarely overcome. This 
species would bo nearly as indestructible 
from natural causes as Couch grass, and would 
speedily colonize the sand tracts spontaneous¬ 
ly, if it were only left unmolested for a year 
or two. 

Ipomoea pes-caprae, Sweet, Mosul taylie, 
Tam. Goat’s foot leaved Ipmma, or “ Rabbit 
weed.” Perennial, creeping to a very great 
extent. Stems rooting at distant intervals. 
Leaves smooth, long petioled, twoJobed, like 
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those oP Baubinia, tipped with «a neacro. 
Flowers large, reddish purple, very hand¬ 
some. Common on the sandy beach north 
and south of Madras, where it is of great use 
in binding the loose sand, and in time rendering 
it sufFicieutly stable to bear grass. This fine 
creeper is equally abundant in both peninsu¬ 
las, is also a native of Mauritius, Macao, 

^ &c,, occupying the place of 0. soldanella of 
the British coast, and a more striking and 
beautiful species of the tropical bind- 
weeds is rarely seen. Rabbits, goats, and 
horses cat it, so do cows, but their milk is 
tainted. Great difficulty occurs in raising 
this plant in the vicinity of houses—as the 
inhabitants tread it down, and cattle nibble 
the tender shoots. It naturally takes a 
higher position on the sand-bank than the 
Spinifex, andsuffers less injury during a storm, 
but they often grow together and conjointly 
effect much benefit. The Spinifex arrests 
the drifting sand, and the Ipomoea secures 
what the 1‘ormer collects. Mr. Caddell plant¬ 
ed it most extensively along the canal banks 
near Tranquebar. 

Canavalia obtusifolia, DC. Koyli avaree, 
Tam. Common on the sea-shore, frequently 
entwined with the last named binder, is a 
very useful plant, very abundant at the Adyar, 
Euuoro, the mouth of the Goduvery, and 
between Quiloii and Anjengo. 

Ilydropliylax maritima, TAnn. Seaside 
Hydrophylax. A straggling herbaceous plant, 
native of the shore of Coromandel, where it 
shows its pale lilac blossoms great part of the 
year. The branches run over the sand, some¬ 
times under the surface, and strike root at 
the joints. It answers well when the sand is 
moist. 

Microrhynchus sarmentosus, Wight, A 
widely diffused humble plant, common along 
the sea beach, with long flagelliform runners ; 
but may not possess sufficient strength to effect 
the object in view, it is well figured iu 
Wight’s Illustrations, Vol. 11, t. 113. Plate 
No. 5. 

Pupalia orbiculata, Wight, 

Achyranthea orbiculata, Heyne, Wallich, 

Cyathula orbiculata, Moquin, 

Adai yotti, Tam. 

Grows on sandy soils near the sea beach, 
abundant at St. Thom6, and near the mouth 
of the Adyar river. It is an extensively 
spreading procumbent plant, the branches 
being often several feet long ; bristles attach¬ 
ing themselves to the clothes of passengers, 
cling to them with tenacity. 

Pandanus odoratissimus, Lin7i., theKaldera 
bush, the Taylio marm, Tam., is a large 
spreading ramous shrub, often planted in 
belts, but takes up much room, forms dense 
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thickets, and harbours venomous reptiles. 
The lands in which Chay root is cultivated 
are often protected from drift sand by means 
of this shrub. Jt is a very strong binder, but 
is objectionable from its raising sand-hills. 

Ehretia arenaria, Sand-Ehretia, Griffith^ 
is found between 12* and 28° N. L, binds 
together loose sand, in a minor degree. It 
may be the same ns Ehretia cuneata ? Wight 
Ivon., Vol, iv, t. 138.5, wliich grows on sand 
banks in the beds of all the rivers of the 
Western Peninsula of India, 

The above ai e tljo r and-binding plants most 
frequently noticed along the Coromandel 
beach. There are others as Pedalinm murex, 
Ipomoea pes-tigridis and Sesamura prostra- 
tura, &e„ which co-operate in the work of 
I conservation to a minor extent, but are less 
widely diffused along the coast ; also Fagroea 
Coromandellia. Trees such as the Cashew 
(Anacardium oocidentale) the Alexandrian 
Laurel (Cal(>phyllum inophyilum) and the 
wild date (Phoenix sylvestrrs) grow well, 
and render a double service by preventing a 
further encroachment of sand, and rendering 
the land useful. In C(3ylon, the glass worts, 
Salicornia indica,and salt worts, Saisola indicn, 
are the first to a])pear among the newly raised 
banks. The goat’s foot Ipomoea, Ipomoea pes- 
caprm abounds on the shores, also species of 
beans, Canavalia obtusifolia and Dolichos 
luteus and the Hydrophylax maritima, the 
Mudngaeta kola of the Singhalese, literally 
jointed sea shore plant, with pink flowers and 
thick succulent leaves. Also the Spinifex 
squarrosus, a water pink, whose seeds are in a 
large circular head, and called Maha-Kawana 
rojwula ‘‘ the great beai’d of Rawana,” A little 
above high water-mark is, likewise, theAristo- 
lochia brae tea ta, the Hedyotis urabellata, sayan, 
also Choya, Singh. Gloidosa superba, Visfcnu 
karandi, Tam., or Lippia nodiflora.—Dr. 
Gleghorn ; Sir J, E. Tennent, 

SAND BOX TREE OIL, see Oil. 

SAND EHRETIA, Ehretia arenaria, see 
Sand-binding plants. 

SANDEL-HOUT, Dan. Sandal wood, 
also Saunder’s wood ? 

SANDERBAN, the islets at the delta of 
the Ganges, said to be derived from Sandari 
vana, a forest of Sundari trees. See Sunder- 
buns, 

SANDER’S WOOD. 

Chandan, Vkrn. I Rakta-chandan, Vern. 

Red Sander's wood, Eng. | 

Red Sander’s wood, from the Pterocarpus 
santalinus, hard and of a bright garnet-red 
colour, is employed to dye a lasting reddish 
brown on wool. It only yields its colour to 
ether or alcohol. The tree is lofty, common 
! in India, Ceylon, and the islands of the 
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Eastern Arcliipelago. The exports of this 
wood from Madras in one year amounted to 
nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red San¬ 
der’s wood from Calcutta aud Bombay chiefly 
into Loudon, are to the extent of 600 or 7lK) 
tons a year, worth £4 to £6 per ton.— Foole, 
8i, of Co 7 nmerc€y p. 263. 

SAND-GKM8, or Ava gem sand comes 
from the neigbourhood of Ava, and is some¬ 
times one of the Shan articles of merchandize. 
It consists of small fragments of nearly all 
the precious stones found in the countiy, but 
garnet, beryl and spinell are its priintipal 
constituents, more especially the last, which 
seems to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber-yellow, wine- 
yellow and white.— 3Iason. 

SAND-GROUSE. The Tibetan sand- 
grouse, Syrrhaptes tibetanus, repairs in large 
flocks to drink at the fresh-water springs. 
The plumage of both sexes is much alike 
but the long tail of the male is distinctive. 
— Adams* See Birds, Tetraonidie. 

SANDIIA PALA, see Inscri[)tions. 

SANDIIEADS, a maritime terra applied 
to the islets of the delta of the Ganges, nearest 
the Bay of Bengal. See Sanderbau, Sunder- 
buns. 

SANDHI, a conjunction of words in San¬ 
scrit, and in the words of the Telugu lan¬ 
guage derived from Sanscrit, and is a system¬ 
atic element in Grammar. 

SANDHI, or Saudhya, Sans. The twi¬ 
light or crepuscule. The Sandhy of Brahma 
consists of 1,728,000 Solar Sidereal years ; 
the same duration as the Crita, or Satya-yug, 
which quantity is used in its double capacity 
for constructing the Calpa. Pratas sandhya, 
the morning twilight. • Sayam saudhya, the 
evening twilight. The twilight of each 
yug is equal to l-6th part of the same. 

SANDORIOUM, a genus of plants of the 
Order Meliaceae, one unnamed species called 
San tool* by the Malay, grows in Tenasserim 
aud the Malay Archipelago. It is used for 
furniture.—Dr. Wallich, 

SANDORIOUM INDICUM, Cav. 

Trichilia nervosa, Vahl. 

Theit-to, Bitrm. I False raangosteen, Enq. 

Indian sandalwood, Eng. | Wild ,, ,, 

This elegant timber tree grows to a large 
size in the south of India, Mysore, Penang, 
the Moluccas and Philippines. It is scarce 
in tlie forests of British Burraah, but is 
large aud plentiful near all villages both 
in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts, where 
it is cultivated by the Burmese for its 
fruit, which is of the size of an orange, and 
has a fleshy acid pulp. The wood is 
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white-coloured and adapted to every purpose 
of house-building. The pulp of its fruit is 
eaten raw by the natives of Tenasserim who 
esteem it excellent. It is watery and cool- 
iug and makes a good jelly, but this has a 
peculiar odour. Its root is bitter and used 
iu medicine in bowel complaints.— Drs^ Ma* 
son ; McCieilmid ; Voigt* ; Eoxb*y VoL 
ii, p, 392. I 

SANDSTONE, a rock which occurs in 
most countries, an aggregation of sand by 
a sort of somifusion as iu quartz rock, and 
in common gritstone, adjoining trap dykes or 
great faults. In many of the white sand¬ 
stones the grains merely cohere together. In 
the sandstone of coal tracks the finer parti¬ 
cles of carbonate of lime, clay, oxide of iron, 
&c., are interposed between the grains : in 
other cases, as in the Hastings’ sandstones, an 
inliltration of carbonafe of lime has taken 
place. Some sandstones are in the lamina?, 
plane, waved, or slightly concentric : these 
admit of being readily split. The freestones 
are not distinctly laminated, the grains being 
so arranged as to prescMit p(|nal resistance in 
every direction. They work freely under 
the stone saw and the ordinary picks and 
chisels, Th(‘y can also bo turned into balus¬ 
trades, pedesttds and vases. In the East 
Indies, sandstones occur of dilTerent qualities, 
from the coarsest soft grit, to the hardest 
freestojic, the most compact snakostone, and 
the toughest chert. Iinleed, sandstones appear 
to bo the most universally difl'used rocks in 
Southern India ; occurring in sixteen dyfer- 
eut districts, and often in beds or strata of 
enormous extent, as in the South Areot, Nel- 
lore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Mysore aud Nag- 
poro districts. The whole of the valley 
of the Kistnah and great parts of the vallies 
of its affluents, the Gutpurbah, Malpurba, 
Bheemah, Tnnga, Bhoodra arul Tumbadra, 
and much of the valley of the Godavety 
aud of the valleys of its northern affluents, 
have limestone, clay slate aud sand-stone 
rocks, and the houses and more extensive 
buildings are all built of these. The lime¬ 
stone of Kurnool, west to the Beemah, is 
an excellent buildiug material. The whole 
of Kymore range in Shahabad is described 
as of limestone, which also shows itself in 
the valley of the river Soiie as far at least as 
Mungeysur peak in Mirzapur, and it crops 
up at Rhotas forming a sloping base to the 
precipitous sandstone rock. Below the 
limestone is one of a plush grey colour mixed 
with occasional crystals of Calc spar. This, 
like the Kurnool stones, is admirably suited 
for lithography. Below tlje latter, in Ky¬ 
more is a limestome of a hard tenacious 
almost indestructible composition admirably 
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suited for building. Soft sandstones resem¬ 
bling bathstoue, and Tripoli abound near 
Nellore, Bellary, Cuddapali and Hurryhur. 
Sandstones suited for grinding purposes are 
obtained in Cuddapah at Chellanmcoor, a 
greyish brown schistose granular standstone, 
near Cuddapah, there is bluish grey compact 
magnesian limestone, suited for line sharpen- 
ting stones, from Woontimitta fine grained 
schistose, sandstone, suited fora ragstone. In 
Guntoor, at Palnaud, are purple and lilac slaty 
sandstones fine in grain, lionestoiies, black 
limestones, and lithographic marbles. From 
Gootemookoola and Dyda, hones from Koo- 
pokoonda, 8 miles west of Vinacondah, below 
the signal pond ; rough sandstone glistening 
with mica. From Matoor Hill, schistose 
ragstone. 

The sandstones of the Kymore range 
in the Vyndhya have a higli commercial 
value at Chunar and Mirzapore, l)eing used 
as flagstones, and for ornamental purposes. 
The stones at those places owe their ad¬ 
vantage to the proximity of the Ganges, 
which affords an easy river carriage ; other¬ 
wise they are the worst and most destructible 
description of stone in the range. The 
millstones of Chynopore, Susseraui, and 
Tilowlhoo, perhaps also Ackbar[)ore, are 
famous, hut must always be dear in a distant 
market for waut of river carriage. The 
Sone causeway and tire Koylwan railway 
bridge are built of the dense sandstone of 
Sasseram, while even little quantities are 
found in the higher portions of the range 
towards Rohias. The best stone, wliile easily 
workable, is almost as hard as granite, and 
, may ho had of any colour, viz., white, crys¬ 
talline, bine, grey, and all shades to a dark 
red. Flexible sandstone is found in Ulwar, 
at Dadri in Jliend, and at Juhbulporc, It is 
called “ Sang-i larzan,” ?!, e., shaking stone, 
and is ohtaine<l from the Kulyaua hill in the 
pergunuah Dadri, it is used for roofing and 
for ornamental pillars. Sandstones also occur 
at Sahi Balahgarh, in the hills to the south¬ 
west of Delhi.— Powell^ Hand-book Econ. 
Prod.^ Punjab^ pp, 35-56 ; Mad. Ex. Jur. 
lieport ; Reports and Catalogues of the 
Qoi^t. Central Museum^ Madras ; Tomlinson. 

SANDIJDA, see Singlialese. 
SANDULAYKAPHAL,Duk. Fruit of 
Elafe sylvestris, Linn. 

SANDUN, Singh. Sandalwood. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, population 
about 75,000 or 80,000, from having been 
wild and uncivilized, are now all nominally 
Christians. The male population are a good 
height, athletic, and well-proportioned ; but 
neither men nor women are prepossess!ug in 
appearance although they have the reputa- 
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tioD of being good-tempered and not easily 
aroused into anger. The ruins of an old 
temple are still to be seen about six miles from 
Honolulu, near Diamond Hill. It is said to 
have been built by Ka-me-ha-meha the first, 
after the conquest of the island. It is called 
Heiau. Here, in the days of heatheui.sm, 
were offered human sacrifices. The victim 
was chosen either by the priest or king. The 
messenger of death entered his abode while 
he slept, and he met his end by etrangli*«g. 
He was then dragged off as an offering to the 
sanguinary god. In Vate, the people, although 
differing a good deal among themselves, have, 
except the black colour of their skins, few 
points of resemblance to the Suuese. They 
are of larger stature and more regular fea¬ 
tures, some Jiaving straight or almost aqui¬ 
line noses, good foreheads, and beards of 
moderate size, their manners more composed, 
their dress much more decent, consisting 
of a broad belt of matting, seven or eight 
inches wide, very neatly worked in a diamond 
pattern of red, white anti black colours, wdth 
a species of maro suspended in front. Many 
of them had their skins tattooed, or rather 
covered with raised figures, the arms and 
chest being the parts generally operated upon ; 
tlie cartilage of the nose was frequently 
pierced, and filled with a circular piece of 
stone, and the lobes of the ears always so, 
large ornaments of white shells, or of tortoise¬ 
shell, l)eing bung from them, so as often to 
extend the orifice to a great size. Round 
tlieir arms, and, in some oases, round their; 
ankles, they wore handsome bracelets, mode 
of small rings ground out of shells. In the 
island of Vate the passioii*for collecting every 
kind of bone is so great, that a traffic in them 
is carried on, not only among flie tribes, but 
with the neighbouring islands. It did not ap¬ 
pear that jealousy of their women was the cause 
of their fear of the intrusion of foreigners, 
us many ns well as a fair proportion of children 
were seen. The women were generally tall and 
thin, their hair cropped close to the head, and 
the skin occasionally marked with figures, 
as on the men’s bodies. Their dress did 
not difl’er mueli from lliat of the males, 
consisting of a somewhat broader waist-belt, 
and a square mat in front, resembling an 
enlarged maro. To this must be added 
however the singular appendage of a tail, 
made of grass or matting, the ends beiug a 
loose fringe of a foot and a half long, and the 
whole suspended from tlio waist-belt, and 
reaching nearly to the calf of the leg. On 
all sides are evidences of plenty of articles 
of food. Numerous pigs run about, and all the 
trees near tlie houses are covered with 
yams attached to the boughs.— 
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The Cruise of the Peart, pp. 34-41 ; Capt. 
Elphinstone Ershine, Islands of tlte Western 
Pacific^ pp. 324-332, 

SAN-FA-SHl, the name applied by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hweu Thsang to the Vrij’h 
country which he also calls Fo-lo-shi. San-fa- 
shi or Siiinvaji, is the Pali form of Samvriji, 
or the “ United Vriji,'’ fronp wliich General 
Cunningham infers that the Vriji were a 
large tribe which was divided into several 
branches, namely, the Lichhavi of Vaisali, 
the Vaidehi of Mithila, the Tirabhukti of 
Tirhut, &c. Either of these divisions sepa¬ 
rately might therefore be called Vriji, or any 
two together might be called Vriji, as well 
as Samvriji, or the “ United Vrijis,’* as is 
the case with the warlike tribe of (he Bagri 
or Sambagri of the Sutlej, which consisted 
of three separate divisions. He is of opinion 
that Vaisali was a single district in the ter¬ 
ritories of the United Vriji, or Wajji. 
Kesariya is an old ruined town, 30 miles to 
the north-north-west of Vaisali. The place 
possesses a mound of ruins with a lofty 
stupa on the top, which the people attribute 
to Raja Vena Chakravarti. In the Puranas 
also, liaja Vena is called a Chakravarti, or 
supreme monarch; General Cunningham found 
his name as widely spread through northern 
India as that of Rama, or the five Pandu.— 
Caimincf ham'sAncient Geop.of India^p. 446. 

SANG, Pers. a stone, but used as a pre¬ 
fix to designate several substances, mineral 
earths, stones, minerals, gems, fossils, com- 
|j^) 0 unds used in the arts, or in medicine. Of 
fchese may be enumerated; — 

I Sang-i-abri, Hind., a mottled brown and 
p^ellow stone. • 

Sang-i-akik, cornelian. 

Sang-i-asshar, a form of silica. 

Sang-i-assyura, millstone grit. 

Sang-i-basri, “ bassorah stone,” a slag or 
dross of copper in tubular pieces ; said to 
come from Basorah (Basrah), where it is 
collected at the mouths of the chimneys of 
copper furnaces, 

Sang-i-birinj, the Di/.ful, is an important 
stream in Klmzistan. The bed of an occa¬ 
sional torrent in ancient Susiana, called 
Ab-i-bald, falls into the DIzful, is cover¬ 
ed with a peculiar kind of pebble, which, 
being filled with little fossil shells resembling 
grains of rice, is called Sang-i-birinj, or the 
rice stone. These stones are also found in 
the river at Shuster, but of an inferior quali¬ 
ty, and they are in much request throughout 
Persia for the head of the Nargil pipe, which 
is almost invariably composed of this material 
set in silver. 

Sang-i-chamak, massive magnetic iron ore. 

Sanj-i-dallam, Pers., Hind. Fuller's earth? 
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In the peninsula of India, it is fire clay, pro- 
curaable at Streepermatoor, Tripasoor, Chiu- 
gleput, Metapoliiam and Cuddapah, and in 
many parts of India, and bricks can be made 
that resist the action of great heat. A clay is 
found at Beypore 20 to 30 feet below; the 
surface, and is used for fire-bricks and for 
lining furnaces. 

Sang-i-irmali, a fossil. 

Saog-i-jarahat, Sulphate of lime, steatite 
and other minerals. 

Sang-i-'jahanara, Lunar caustic ? 

Sang-i-kara, Hornblende rock. 

Sang-i-kharus, Fossil encrinito. 

Saug-i-larzan, Flexible sandstone. 

Sang-i-mehtab, also tarabra, garnet, 

Sang-i-marmar, Marble. 

Saug-i-musa, Hard clay slate, syenite, gra¬ 
nite. 

Sang-i-palan, French chalk, or steatite, 
used for making crucibles, qu. ? sang-i-dalau. 

Sang-i-marjan, Coral. 

Saug-i-pathani, Bloodstone. 

Sang-i-rasak, Copper-dross, a mixture of 
metallic copper with organic matter ; obtain¬ 
ed during the process of melting copper and 
brass. 

Sang-i-sabz, Green earth, 

Sang-i-safed, White quartz. 

Sang-i-sar-i-mahi, Small fossil shells, 

Sang-i-shadnaj, Fossil nummulite. 

8ang'i~sitara, Avanturiiie. 

Saiig-i~sulaiman, Onyx. 

Sang-i-tabak, a variegated stone. 

8aug-i-yamani, B loodstoue. 

vSang-i-yashm, Jade. 

— Chesneif, Euphrates and Tigris, PowelVs 
Hand-book. 

SANG, a reciprocal contract or promise. 
In the wedding ceremonies a few days after 
the conclusion of the Sang, a prepared enter¬ 
tainment is made sullicieiitly large to include 
the whole kheil, provided the young n\an*s 
condition in life will admit of his going to 
that expense. It happens not unfrequeutly, 
that the Sang is entered into before the girl 
is marriageable. So soon as the girl arrives 
at proper age to take upon herself the duties 
of u wife, the Uroos or marriage ceremony is 
performed by a Moollah.— PoUinger's Tra¬ 
vels, Beloochistan and Sind, p. 68. 

SANG, a spear or javelin, formed wholjy 
of iron, carried by faqeers ; also a war-lance, 
ten feet long, covered with plates of iron, 
about four feet above the spike. A sirohi 
is a sword made at the town of that name, 
famous for its temper.— Tod^s Rajasthan, 
Vol. ii, p, 118. 

SANGA, Hind. A wooden bridge in tho 
Himalaya. 

SANGA, see Inscriptions, Karl4 Kiu-siu. 
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SANGAL, Hind., of KasLmir. Taxiia 
baccata, Common yew. 

SANGALA, a bill fortress in the central 
Panjab, captured by Alexander. It is the city 
to which Alexander marched after passing 
the Hydraotes (now the Ravi), and is 
supposed by Rennell to have been on the 
East side of the Boas. The Arashtra, or 
the kingless, were the republican defend¬ 
ers of Sangala or Sakala. Tliey are the 
Adraistae of Arrian, who places them on the 
Ravi. They were known by the several 
names of Bahika, ffartikka and Takka, from 
which last is the name of their old (capital of 
Taxiia or Takka-sila as known to the Greeks. 
The people still exist iu considerable num¬ 
bers in the Panjab Hills, and their alphabeti¬ 
cal writing characters under tlie nameof Takri 
or Takni are now used by all the hindoo.s of 
Kashmir and the northern rao^uiitains from 
Simla and Sabathu to Kabul and Bamian.— 
Elliot, See Chandragupta, Haripa, Khetri. 

SANGAM, Sans. The fork of two rivers, 
also, a union, wedding or marriage. See Sutti. 

SANGAN KUPI, Tam. Clerodeudron 
inerme, Garfn., Roxh., Rheede. 

SANGAN A, see Inscriptions. 

SANGAR, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SANGARA, the occupants of the island 
of Beyt, in the time of Alexander. They 
were even then daring, reckless, pirates. 

SANGAT, see Sikh. 

SANG BOYS, in lat. 6* N., are two 

high islands of the Philippines. 

SANG BARDAR, Hind. Spearsmen. 

SANGCHA, Hind. Nummulites, obtained 
on the Mazari hills, at Dera Ghazi Khan and 
at Imam Baksh Khan. They are priced at 32 
seers per rupee. See Sang. 

SANG-DRAGON, Fr. DragonV blood. 

SANGGYE, Hind. Senecio laciniosus. 

SANGIR, or Sanguej', an island on the 
N. E. of Celebes, extending fi om lat. 3* 21' 
N. to lat. 3* 16' N. It is said to possess a 
harbour on its east side. Sangir and the 
numerous islands of its group in the Celebes 
occupy a superficies of 13 square leagues, the 
Tolaut and the Meaugis islands united are 18 
square leagues ; these archipelagoes, formerly 
subject to the authority of the sultans of Tcr- 
nate, now make part of the Dutch residency 
ofMeoado. Several extinct volcanoes, and 
some still in full action, are found in the 
Sangir group ; the devastations which they 
commit from time to time, have often been 
fatal to the inhabitants. The eruption of 
Duwana, in 1808, completely annihilated the 
village of Tegalando, destroyed all the sur¬ 
rounding forests, and suddenly deprived the 
inhabitants of all means of livelihood, by the 
destruction of their fields. The Gunong-api 
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or fire mountain, causes numerous lavages 
in the island of Siau ; its peak, 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, forms the cul¬ 
minating point of this groug. Gunoug-api 
covers with its base all the northern part 
of Sangir-besar, this volcano has not been. 
active since 1812 when the torrents of lava 
which it poured out destroyed the extensive 
forests of cocoanut trees with which this part 
of the island was covered, and caused tlie 
death of many of the inhabitants. These 
islands furnish more than twenty-five kinds of 
wood suited for building and furniture. 
Two harbours, sheltered from all winds, exist 
ill the larger Sangir, one in the of Ta- 
runa, the oilier, called Midelu, on the eastern 
side.— Jour. Ind^ Arch, for Dec,^ p. 764. 

SANGT, Hind. A pitch fork. 

SANG-I-SULIMANI, Hind. Onyx. 

SANG-KING, Lepch. Mustela sub-he- 
rnacbalana, Hod., Bhjth. 

SANG KOI, see India. 

’ SANG-KUPI, Duk. Clerodeudron in- 
enne, Gart. 

SANG LA, Hind. A plank bridge in the 
hills. 

SANGNAI, Hind, Panolia acuticornis, 
Grni/. 

SANG-NILA-UTAMA, see Johore. 

SANGOW, see India, Kyan. 

SANGPO, see Yak. 

SANG-PWAN~HIA, Chin. Midsummer 
root. 

SANGRAI, Hind. Panolia acuticornis, 

G rny, 

SANGRI, or Shangri, Hind. Seed pods of 
Prosopis spicigera. 

SANGSAL, or Rangsal, the name of the 
larger of the idols at Bamian. 

SANGSAPURBA, see Johore. 

SANGS-GYAS, see Buddha. 

SANGSUE, Fr. Leeclies. 

SANGTARAH, Hind. Citrus aurantium, 
the Lime. Citrus bergamia. 

SANGU, Txm. Chank shells. 

SANGUINOLARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, Lat. Dragon’s 
blood. 

SANGUISUGA, Hirudo, the leech. 

SANGUISUGA iEGYPTIACA, the 
leech of Prov. xxx, v. 15, the Olukeh, or 
Aluka, or Aluk of the Arabs, 

SANG-YAHUDI, “ Jew’s stone,” a fos- 
sil encrinite. 

SANG-YEN, Chin. Tobacco. This is the 
name in some parts of China, but the ordinary 
names are Yen-t’sau ; Jin-t’sau and Tan-pa-ku. 

SANHITA, see Arians, Vedas. 

SANI, the planet Saturn, whose influence 
is supposed by hindoos to be malignant: also 
a deity of the hindoos. Yama is the regent 
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of Hell ; Saui is tlio Planet Saturn ; and Bri- 
haspati, is Jupiter. Saturn’s rinjr was known 
to the ancients. In Maurice’s Indian Anti¬ 
quities is an engraving of Sani, the Saturn of 
the hindoos, taken from an image in a very 
ancient pagoda, which represents the deity 
encompassed by a ring formed of two serpents. 
Hence it is inferred that the ancients wore 
acquainted with the existence of the ring of 
Saturn.— Curiosities of Science^ p. 81. 

SANI, a light camel or dromedary, train¬ 
ed especially for the riding of native chiefs. 
See Graha, Vara or Vasara. 

SANI, see Khutri. 

SANIGALU, or Senagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arietinum, Linn, Bengal gram. 

SAN-I-JALUS, the year of a king’s ac¬ 
cession, SceJalus. 

SANJAB, Hind. The sable. 

SANJAD, or Sanjat, Hind. In Peshawur, 
in Pushtu, the berries of Eleagnus orientalis, 
also of Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 

SANJID, see Jugdalik. 

SANJLI, or Baii-saugli, Hind. Crataegus 
oxyacantha. 

SANJNAjHind. Moringa pterygosperma. 

SANKA, Hind, A chank, a shell. The 
chanks are made into trumpets, rings, beads, 
armlets, bracelets, and the Sankasari of Dacca 
are famed for their skill in the chank or sank 
work. The skill is remarkable witli which 
the unyielding substance of a hard thick shell 
is converted into necklaces for men and into 
bracelets for women. The manufacture of 
shell bracelets is one of the indigenous arts 
of Bengal, in which the Sankavi” caste, at 
Dacca excel. The chanks of which they are 
made are large species of Turbinclla, from 
six to seven inches long, and of a pure white 
colour. They are imported into Calcutta from 
Baranad and South India, opposite to Ceylon, 
and from the Maidive Islands. See Sankasura. 

SANKJEUR GOND, Acacia odoratissima, 
Iioxh,y Willd. 

SANKALPA, see Sati. 

SANKARA CHAR. In Kashmir, arc two 
eminences which bear the name of Takht-i- 
Suliman ; one near Kashmir is called Sir-i- 
Shu, or Siva’s head by the hindoos, but also 
Sankara char : and the hill on the opposite 
side of the city is called Hari Pur bat, or the 
hill of Vishnu or Hari. On the latter hill is 
the fort of Kashmir. The heat on the plains 
under the Suliraani range is excessive. The 
Kayser mountain seems a collection of inac¬ 
cessible precipices—See Kaysar, 
Khyber. 

SANKARA ACHARYA, who lived about 
the 8th or 9th century, was a religious teacher 
of the hindoos, in the South of India, a com¬ 
mentator on the Veda, and the alleged author 
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of the Sankara Clieritra, Sankara Katha, S. 
Vijaya and S. Dignijaya. He was a Namburi 
brahman, and a native of Kerala or Malabar. 
He lead an erratic life through India and 
Kashmir, and engaged in controversies, and 
finally died at Kedarnath in the Himalaya ; 
he founded a dominant Saiva sect. From 
Benares have emanated and still emanate 
almost all new opinions on questions of hin- 
doo theology, hindoo philosophy and hindoo 
jurisprudence. The verdict of the Benares 
authorities is final in the hindoo world ; there, 
Sankara Acharya won a great shivite contro¬ 
versial victory ; there, disguised as a hindoo 
hoy, Feizi became initiated in the hindoo 
Shasters ; there, at the fountain head, did 
Aurungzebe try to diffuse the leaven of ma- 
homedanism ; and there at last has the Bej- 
nares College been erected by the British to 
enlighten and form the native population with 
new ideas in their heads and new institutions ; 
Hindoo theologists have entered into vain 
disputes on the question, which, among the 
attributes of God, shall be deemed charac¬ 
teristic and pre-eminent ? Sankara Acharya, 
contended for the attributes of Siva ; and 
founded, or confirmed, the sect of saiva who 
worship Siva as Maliadeva, the Supreme 
Being, and deny the independent existence of 
Vishnu and other deities. He was tlie most 
renowned master of the school of Vedanta 
philosophy ; he says, 

A drop that trembles on the lotus leaf, 

Such is this life, so soon dispelled, so brief. 

• * * « * * 

The eight great mountains and the seven Seas, 

The Sun, the Gods who sit and rule over these, 

Thou, I, the Universe, must pass away, 

Time eonqifers all; why care for what must pass away. 

The term Dandi, means any one who bears 
a staff, but is applied especially to a numerous 
order of religious mendicants, founded by 
Sankara Acharya, many of whom have been 
eminent as writers on various subjects, espe¬ 
cially on the Vedanta philosophy. They are 
divided into ten classes, each of which is dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar name, as Tirtha, 
Asrama, Vana, Arauya, Saraswati, Puri, 
BImrati, Giri or Gir, Parvata, and Sagara, 
which is added to the proper name of the 
individual—as Purushottama Gir, or Baden- 
dhra Saraswati. They are hence known col¬ 
lectively as theDas-uarni, or fen name Gosain. 
Of these, only the classes named Tirtha, 
Asrama, Saraswati, and part of Bharati, are 
now considered as pure Dandi ; the others 
are of a niore secular character and are more 
usually termed Atifc.— fVih, Glos, ; Tr, of 
Hind,^ Vol, i, pp, 275-276 ; Bunsen^ God 
in Historyy Voi, i, p. 332, See Advaitam, ‘ 
Cow, Dandi, Hindoo, Kapila, Lakshmi, Sama- 
veda, Veda. 
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SANKAEI, see Sanka. 

SANKASURA, meaus demon of the Sanka 
or Chaiik. Early continental travellers spell it 
Chaneh, and in exotic words, a hard is usually 
substituted fora soft, initial, giving Rank, or 
Conch. Shells, as arousing implements of 
war, were as such used in former times among 
Indians, ns trumpets are at present. In the 
terrible civil war between the Pandu and 
their kinsmen, the Kuru, as homerically de¬ 
scribed in the Mahabharat, Krishna used the 
shell Panchajanya, each chief also sounded a 
shell, to which, like the swords of the chival¬ 
rous knights of Europe, distinct and signifi¬ 
cant names were given.—A/oor, p, 213. See 
Gita. Sanka 

SANKA YA GAURISWARAjSee Tuscrip. 
tioiis. 

SANK!!, see Namam. 

SANK’HA, Sans., Tam. A pearl shell, 
any shell. A Chank, or Conch shell, one of the 
pi'in(;ipal weapons of Vishnu. Hence Sankha- 
dwara, the Chank locality, the island of Heyt. 

SaNKIIA-DVVARA, is still renowned 
for its shells, and one bank uncovered at 
low water, whence they are obtained, is 
close to the landing-place ; but as the vin- 
sank, or war-shell, with whicdi he was 
wont to peal a blast, the onslaught to battle, 
no longer graces the hand of tlie Rajpoot ; 
its use is now restricted to the brahmin, 
wherewith “ to awake the gods in the morn¬ 
ing !” to let the world know when he 
dines ; or, to form churl or bracelets, for tlie 
arms of the hiiidoo fair. Bengal is the best 
customer for the shells of Saukha-dwara ; and 
at an early part of the 19th century an entire 
street was occupied in the city of Dacca by 
shell-cutters, all supplied from the island of 
Beyt, In Colonel Tod’s time, the banks were 
farmed of the Guicowar government by a 
Parsee merchant of Bombay, who contracted 
with the Kharwar, at the rate of twenty korce 
(from five to six rupees) per hundred, and load¬ 
ed them for Bombay, whence they are shipped 
for Bengal. Perpetual allusion is made, in 
the martial poetry of the Rajpoot, to the 
“ blast of the shell,” which is as common 
as the charge of the brazen trump of western 
chivalry. Pre-eminent mention is made in 
the “Great war” of two of these.— Tod'a 
Travels, pp, 432-33. See Sanka. 

SANKJIA PUSHPI, Tkl. Chrysopogon 
acicularis, Host,,, also. Hind., Singh. Evol¬ 
vulus alsinoides, Linn, ; Roxb, 

SANKHIR, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 

SANKIIRI, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SANKHU, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 

SANKIIYA, Sans. A sect of hiudoo 
philosophers, from Sankhya, clear knowledge. 

SANKIIYA, a hiudoo system of philoso- 
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phy, teaching the eternity of matter and 
spirit independent of God, founded byKa- 
pila. The Sankhya system of philosophy 
was apparently the earliest of all the sys¬ 
tems that preceded the really philosophic 
age of the hindoo schools. Its author is said 
to have beou Kapila who is now fabled 
to have been a son of Brahma, and an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu ; ho is numbered among 
the seven great saints, and many marvels are 
ascril>ed to him. While using vedic notions, 
he in the main departed from vedie theories, 
and in all important particulars comes to con¬ 
clusions diametrically opposed to what the 
veda teach. Tlie Sankhya system contains 
two grand divisions, which differ ou the 
vital question of the existence of a God ; one 
is termed the ‘ Seswara Sankhya’ that which 
owns a God ; the other is called ‘ Niriswara 
Sankhya’ or that which denies the very 
existence of a God ; the latter was Kapila’s 
system, a system at that time entirely new ; 
it taught that there were two primary agen¬ 
cies, ‘nature’ or ‘matter’ and ‘souls;’ but that 
there was no ‘ Supremo Being.’ He asserts 
as follows ; ‘ souls’ have existed in multitudes 
from eternity ; by their side ‘ stands nature or 
matter for eternal ages llie two remained 
separate ; at length they became united, and 
the universe in all ‘ its forms was developed 
from Iheir union.’ The object of the Sankhya 
as well as of tlie other branches of the hindoo 
philosophy, is the removal of human pain by 
the final and complete liberation of the indi¬ 
vidual soul. The Sankhya system has twenty- 
five principles to which the soul must apply 
itself as objects of knowledge, and in respect 
to which true wisdom is to be acquired ; 
they are : 

—Nature, termed ‘ Pradhan’ or chief, 
from being the universal material cause, the 
prime cause of all things. 

2n(L —Intelligence, the first product of 
nature, iucreate, prolific, itself productive of 
others. 

3r6/.—Self-consciousness, its peculiar func¬ 
tion is the recognition of the soul in its 
various states, it is the product of intelligence, 
and itself produces. 

^i/i to Ht/i .—Five principles, subtle par¬ 
ticles or atoms of things. These are imper- 
ce[)tiblc to the gross senses of liumaii beings, 
J)ut may bo known by superior intelligence ; 
then follow— 

i)lh to 19t4.—The organs of sense and action, 
of which ten arc external and one is internal. 
The organs of sense are five ; the organs of 
action are five. The mind serves both for 
sense and action. 

20^A to 24/4 arc five elements produced 
from tlie five subtle particles. 
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1st.—Ether ; this has the property of audi¬ 
bleness, being the instrument of sound. 

2nd.—Air; which has two properties ; it is 
audible, and it can also be touched. 

3rd.—Fire ; this has three properties; audi¬ 
bility, tanj^ibility, and colour. 

4th.—Water; possessed of four properties; 
audibility, tangibility, colour and taste. 

5th.—Earth ; possessed of five properties ; 
audibility, tangibility, colour, taste and smell. 

25th.—The last principle is soul : like 
nature it is not produced but is eternal, but 
unlike nature it produces nothing from itself; 
it is multitudiiious, individual, sensitive, etei'- 
nal, immaterial. 

The great error that lies at the root of 
the Sankhya system is, that the products of 
matter and mind are blended and confounded 
togetlier. 

The next hiudoo system of philosophy is 
that attributed to Gautama, namely, the 
Nyaya system, which considers by means of 
subtle and logical argument, the true mode of 
inquiring after Truth ; and has surveyed the 
whole field of tl)is argument more exactly and 
completely than any other of the hiudoo sys¬ 
tems. The first inquiry of this system is what 
is the way to attain perfect beatitude ? And 
the answer given is * That deliverance is only 
to be secured by a knowledge of the Truth.’ 
It theu proceeds to examine what instruments 
are best adapted for the acquisition of that 
deliverance, and comes to the conclusion that 
they are four in number, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony. It then 
minutely examines the various objects of 
knowledge, which arc required to bo proved 
and known ; which objects are twelve in 
number : soul, body, sense, object, knowledge, 
the mind, activity, fault, transmigration, 
fruit, pain and beatitude. 

The Vedantio system, thereafter made its 
appearance, in three stages of development. 
The germs of this philosophy and even its 
principal doctrines are contained in the Brah- 
mana books of the Vedas ; then it is seen in 
a more complete form in the Sutras of Vyasa ; 
and lastly, this philosophy is recorded in the 
great commentaries which eminent scholars 
have written upon the original authoi-ities. 

The voice of hindoo antiquity ascribes the 
origin of the Vcdautic system to the sage 
Badarayan, otherwise named Veda-Vyasa. 
The manner of his birth is thus described in 
one of the works attributed to him, 

* Of birth and death, a multiplicity 
Of souls is to be inferred.’ 

The fact of transmigration none of the hin¬ 
doo philosophical systems dispute, it is allow¬ 
ed by all ; as a man casts off his old garments, 
and puls on new ones, so that soul having i 


left its ‘ old mortal frame, enters into another 
which is new.’ * One soul, and not another. 
These philosophies are subjects for the 
learned of the hiudoo people. Brahmanism 
is, at present, synonimous with hinduism, 
and the brahmanical religionists are of 
three classes, the worshippers of Vishnu, 
of Siva and the Sakta, or those who wor¬ 
ship the female energies of gods. But 
their views seem to have been gradu¬ 
ally brought to the present condition and, as 
with the hindoo, is in some places a nature- 
worship, in others an idolatry, in others a 
liero-worship, in others a physiology or a 
philosophy, perliaps, in all, a spirit-worship. 
Bunsen says (iii, 516,) the forms of worship 
followed by the Ariau immigrants and the 
institution of castes seem to have commenced 
after they crossed the Sutlej river, and the 
original seat of this worship extended from 
the Indus to the Ganges and to Bengal (Behar). 
He adds that brahmans, after crossing the 
Sutlej, introduced Siva and other deities and 
threw those of the Vedic period into the shade. 
According to Bunsen, it was about the year 
3000 B. c. that the schism took place amongst 
the East and West Arians, when all India, 
cast of the Sutlej, adopted brulimiuism, and 
tlie religious views, forms and habits of Bac- 
tria were for ever abandoned. According to 
Manu (the first book of which he tldnks was 
composed but little antecedent to the Christian 
era) the world had passed through four yoga, 
when brahmanism was introduced ; and the 
brahinanism of the Sanscrit books is the 
inythico-pantheistic form of Vedic naturalism, 
Brahmanism is usually understood to be the 
later development and corruption of the ancient 
Vedic faith. Bunsen, however, expresses the 
opinion that the region of the Indus still re¬ 
tains the nature-worship of Vedism, while 
southern India and the banks of the Ganges 
have long fallen into brahmanism ; but such is 
not the case, the worship of the bulk of the 
Aryan races is divided between the physiolo¬ 
gical views entertained by those who believe 
in Siva, and the hero-worshipping followers 
of Vishnu. Brahmauism is accommodating 
to any thing that partakes of idol-worship. 
Siinilarlyas a Koman would worship Isis and 
Osiris, so a hiudoo makes offerings to apo¬ 
theosized mahomedans, such as Shaikh Sadu, 
Ghazi Mian and Shaik Madar in northern 
India and Bawa Adam in the peninsula. 
Brahmauism is at present divided into several 
branches, each of which has many teub-divi- 
sions ; the three principal branches are ; Isi, 
Vedantism^ so named after the Vedanta of 
Vyasa. It has few adherents, consisting of 
some philosophical brahmans. Of the thou¬ 
sands of temples in India consecrated to vavi- 
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ous deities, only one is consecrated to this 
doctrine, in wliich Brahma is worshipped 
alone. 2wrf, Vishnuism. —This doctrine raises 
the second person of the Hind u Triad (Vishnu 
to the highest place, and adores his differen 
avatars, together with a multitude of other 
deities, powers of nature, and mythical per¬ 
sons. It? professors are styled Vaishnava, 
Srdy Sivaism. —This doctrine places tin 
third person of the Hindu Triad (Siva) high¬ 
est in tlie rank of the gods. Tlio professors 
of this doctrine call themselves Saiva and 
their number amounts to many millions more 
than the professors of Vishnuism. Althougl 
Siva is the god of destruction, he is also the 
god of production, considered with respect to 
the idea, which ever pervades the doctrine of 
Brahma, namely, that death is but the re¬ 
commencement of a new life.— Elplihistone^s 
History of India ; Bunseii*s Egypt's place ; 
Tod's Rajasthany Vol. i, p. 26 ; Tennent's 
Christianity in CeyloUy p. 199 ; Hind. 77/., 
Vol. ii, p. 13. 

SANKIIYA, also Saukhya sufed. Hind. 
Arsenious acid. 

Saukhya bilauri, vitreous arsenic. 

Saukhya pili, yellow arsenic. 

Saukhya siya, impure bisulphide of arsenic 

Saukhya surkh, bisulphide of arsenic.. 

SANKHYA KARIKA, a book /containing 
the system of the Saukhya philosophy tang 
by Kapila. It consists of sixty-eight Apho¬ 
risms. See Hindoo. 

SAN-KI-? lllicium. 

SANKJSA, or Kapirhu, an old city in the 
Gangetic Doab, near Kauoj, famous as the 
place of Buddha’s fabled descent from heaven 
SANKHA PUSHPI CHETTU, Tkl 
C hrysopogon acicularis, Host ; Andropogon 
acicularis, jR., i., 262 —Rheedey xxi, 43, 

SANKA, or Sangu, Tam. Chank shells. 

SAN-KOKLA, or Sau-kokra, Hind., also 
pat-san, or vat-sau and sauui. Hibiscus 
cannabinus, Jaugli sau-kokra, is a species o: 
Hibiscus. 

SANKOSl PEAKS, in Nepal. 

L. N. 27 45, 3 to 27 57 5 ; L. E. Or. 86 33 5 to 86 5 t 
No. XVII, 27* 45' 3"; 86“ 33’ 5" 22,826 ft. G. T. S. 
No. XVIIl, 27 52 8 ; 86 28 5 21,987 „ 

No. XIX, 27 58 3 ; 86 25 1 23,570 „ 

No. XX, 27 67 8 ; 86 18 3 23,447 „ 

No. XXI, 27 57 5 ; 86 15 5 19,560 „ 

SANKRANTI. The winter solstice, the 
sun’s entry into Capricorn, is called the 
Maha-sankranti, or great Sank ran ti, and at 
this season, in the South of India, the Pougal 
festival is held. 

The Makar Sankranti festival is heki about 
the I2tb January on the occasion of the sun 
entering the tropic of Capricorn or Makar. 
On this day, tlio hindoo people bathe, and 
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anoint the body with sesamum oil, listen to 
the prayers of brahmans to whom they give 
presents.. The prayers on this day are only 
to the sun. They have friends to dinner at 
night and put on new clothes.— fVi/s, Glos. 

SANKRI, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SANKRITI, see Yug-byasa. 

SANMALI, Hind. Asparagus punjab- 
ensis. 

SANMIANI, see Kelat. 

SAImNA, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

SANNA ELAKI, or Elaki chettu, Tkl. 
Elettaria cardamomuiu, Wh. and Maton. 

SANNA JAJUElJ, Tel. Jasminum auri- 
culatum, Vahl.y R. i, 98. 

SANNA LAVANGA PATTA, Tel. Cin- 
namon. 

SANNA MAKHI, Arab. Cassia elon- 
gata, Lam.y Lisaiiey also Cassia acutifolia, 
Kura sauna, and ra sanua, are Berthelotia 
lanceolata. 

S ANN AMU, Tier.. Crotalaria jnncea, h, 

SANNAN, Hind. Ougeiuia dalbergioides, 
also Populus alba. 

SANNA NEREDU, Tel. Eugenia jam- 
bolana, Lam.y Roxb. 

SANNA PAVILI, also Pavili kuru, Tel. 
Portulacca merid.iana, Linn. 

b ANN ARK AT, Hind., of Kashmir, 

Daphne canuahina. 

SANNI, Hind. Crotalariajuncea,C.sericeai 

SANNI, see Jell. I 

SANNU, Hind. Sunn of Hazara and! 
Kaugra, Fraxinns floribunda, large ash. 

SANO-BANEL, Nepal. Porculia salva- 
nia, Hodgs.y Horsf, 

SANOLI, Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

SANPOO, tributary of the Brahmapootra. It 
rises on the north face of Himalaya, in lat. 30* 
25', long. 82* 5' E., winding its way through 
Tibet, aud washing the borders of the territory 
of Lassa. It then turns suddenly south and 
falls into the Brahmapootra, under the name 
of Dihong. Length, about 100 miles. It 
receives as affluents, the Sanki-sanpoo, Niam- 
tsioij, Zzungtsiou, Lallee Nuddee. 

SANPU, see Indus, 

SAN-bAIlZ, Hind. Green earth, silicate 
of the protoxide of irou. 

SANbAPHAUR, Hind. Asparagus race* 
mosus. 

SAN8ARU, Hind. Missiessya hypoleiica. 

SANSCRIT, according to Professor Muller, 
is not the mother of (Sreek and Latin, as 
Latin is of French aud Italian, but Sansent, 
Greek aud Latin are sister tongues, varieties 
of one and the same type, though Sd,nscrit is 
the older sister. It was also Mr, Colebrooke’s 
opinion that J^amscrit draws its origin from a 
iriraeval tongue, which was gradually refined 
in dififerent climates and became Sanscrit 
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in Iiulia, Pelavi in Persia and Greek on the in these deductions from his remarking that 
shores of the Mediterranean. The Iranian after buddhism had been introduced info 
family of litngna}'e seems to be called Arian, Ciiina, the first care of its teachers was to 
by Mr. Farrar, it is the Indo-European and translate the sacred works from tiie Sanscrit, 
Iinlo Gemauic of some pbyhlogisti : Pictet in which they were originally written, into 
ami Burnous cnilcd it Arian from the Sanscrit Chinese. Colonel Sykes, however, still con- 
word Arya moaning noble j Rask called it sidoiy, from his examination of Gutzlaff’s 
Jnphctii!; according to Mr. Farrar, it has 8 catalogue of Cliinese bnddhistical works, that 
<livi.siotis, the books taken from India to Ciiiua, by the 

Hiniloo, j Greek, I Lithuanian, Teutonic, Cliiiiese travellers between the fourth and 

rersi.'in, [Latin, I Sclavonic, Celtic. seventh centuries were equally in Pali, The 

Of these, it is uncertain whether Celtic or great body of tlie buddhist writings consists 
Sanscrit rcpro.sent8 the older phase. But it avowedly of translations. The Tibetan 
is known that all of them are the daughters Mongolian, Chinese, Singhalese, Burman and 
of a primeval form of language which has now Siamese books, are all declaredly translations 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a of works written in the language of India,— 
yet undivided race at a time when Sanscrit and that which is commonly called Pan or 
and Greek as yet had only implicit existence, more correctly Fan-lau-mo—or the language 
The Sanscrit language ami its modifications iii of the brahmans. This, in India proper, was 
Hindi and Mnhrati are written in the Nagari undeniably tlie Sanscrit language, though the 
character. The Sanscrit S, is represented in buddhist authorities of Ceylon may have 
Zend by A. Thus Sapta Siiidhu or the seven been Pali. The Sanscrit works, as they have 
rivers, which is the old Vedic name of India come into our hands, have been found almost 
itself, and is derived from the five rivers of exclusively in Nepaul ; those in Puli being 
the Panjab, together with the Indus and the obtained chiefly in Nepaul and Ava. Pali is 
Sarusvati, becomes in the Zend, Hapta 11 indhu. the language of the buddhists of Ava, Siam 
In the Aryan family of languages, the numer- and Ceylon ; therefore it is concluded it was 
als up to lOO are the same. the language of the buddhists of Upper India, 

The ancient Persian language east of the when the inscriptions on the several Lut were 
Euphrates was a near dialect of the San- engraved ; and consequently that they are of 
scrit. We are ignorant of the date of the buddhist origin. This however is questioned ; 
introduction of the Arian branch of the it being assorted that the doctrines of Buddha 
Semitic tree into the regions south of the were long taught orally only, and were not 
Hindoo Kush and its extension into the sub- committed to writing for four centuries after 
Himalayan belt towards Ilastinapur. For, as his death, or until b. c. 153, a date no doubt 
in the case of the Southern Alphabet, its subsequent to that of the inscriptions. Bud- 
earliest appearance within our ken, is in the dha died 543 years before Christ. Accord- 
counterpart edict of Asoka or Pyudasi, grand- ing to Mr. Buriioufand Mr. Hodgson, how- 
son of Chandragupta at Kapurdegiri in the ever, the earliest buddhist writings were not 
Peshawar valley. And the greater amount Pali but Sanscrit, and they were translated by 
of pure Sanscrit which the Kapur deGir the northern buddhists, into their own lan- 
iiiscriptiou carries in its text, illustrates the giiagcs, Mongol and Tibetan. The buddhist 
descending course of that language ; and the authorities assert that Sakya Sinha and his 
ultimate and not very long delayed extinction .succc.ssors taught in Pali, and that a Puli 
of all trace of the once extensively prevalent grammar was completed in his day. It is not 
Arian character, and its supersession by the likely that the edicts of Asoka, intended to 
more exa(;t and appropriate system of writing regulate the moral conduct of the people at 
indigenous to the south. The chief Sanscrit large should have been intelligible only to 
authorities of the buddhists, still in our buddhist priests, or should have been per- 
possessiou, were written, at the latest, from a petuated only on pillars for their edification, 
century and a Indf before, to as much after. We may therefore recognise it as an actually 
the era of Christianity. Wo may bo satisfied existent form of speech in some part of India, 
therefore that the principal Sanscrit autho- and might admit the testimony of its ori'dn 
rities which wo still posse.ss were composed by given by the buddhists themselves, by whom 
the beginning of the Christian era at least, it is always identified with the language of 
how much earlier is less easily determined. Magadha or Behar, the scone of Sakya 
The principal Pali authorities of the south Siuhu’s first teaching, but that there are 
are of a poriotl considerably subsequent to the several differences between it and the Ma- 
Sanscrit bnddhistical writings of India proper, gadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and 
and date only from the fifth century after as it occurs in Jain writings. It seems there- 
Christ. Professor iMaxMulJer seems to concur foro to have been a form of speech peculiar 
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to the people of Upper India. Of Pali alpha¬ 
bets, may be mentioned that of the Girnar 
rocks. The Asoka alphabet (the Sanscrit 
one,) Tibetan, is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh century, and the Kuteli alphaboc of 
Bareli. The ancient Pali or Maghadi alphabet 
had once a very extended currency, and for a 
lengthened period retained its separate identi¬ 
ty. It occurs in Asoka's edicts at Delhi, 
Allahabad, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli and Girnar : 
its appearance in these several localities, 
would prima facie imply that it was intelli¬ 
gible to the people at large, throughout the 
circle embraced by these geograpliical 
boundaries, or that it was the recognised 
sacred alphabet of buddhism. Opposed to 
the latter supposition is the departure from its 
use in the Kapur-di-giri text of the edict 
itself and the modification to which the lan¬ 
guage is seen to have been subjected in some of 
the Pali transcripts, to meet apparently the 
local dialects of each site. The available me- 
dallic testimonies of coins con tributes largely to 
the inference that these characters formed tlie 
ordinary medium of record in the majority of 
the states included within the limits above 
alluded to. In this alphabet exclusively arc 
expressed the legends of innumerable series 
of coins of purely local type ; its characters 
are found associated on the one part with the 
Greek of Agathocles and Pantaleon and its 
phonetic signs are conjoined with counterpart 
Arian legends on certain classses of the Behat 
coins. Dr. Stevenson remarks, in speaking 
of the Nasik cave inscriptions, that on the 
whole, we find that brahmans and buddhists, 
in these early days of our era, lived in peace 
with one another, that both were favoured 
and protected by the reigning sovereigns, 
and that among the former, the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage was used in writing and the Prakrit by 
the latter, the two languages probably hold¬ 
ing the same place to one another that the 
Sanscrit and the vernaculars do at present. 

Mr. Caldwell believes that theDravidian lan¬ 
guages are to bo affiliated not with the Indo- 
European but with the Scythian group of 
tongues and the Scythian family to which 
they appear to be most allied is the Finnish 
or Ugrian, The idioms which he includes 
uuder tlie general term Dravidian constitute 
the vernactrlar speech of the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Southern India, With 
the exception of Orissa and those districts of 
Western India and the Dekhan, in which the 
Guzerathi and the Marathi are spoken, the 
whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Vindhya mountains and the river 
Nerbudda, (Narmadu) to Cape Comorin, is 
peopled, and fi*om the earliest period appears 
to have been peopled, by different branches 


of one and the same race, speaking different 
dialects of one and the same language, the lan¬ 
guage to which Dr. Caldwell’s term Dravidi¬ 
an is applied, and scatfered ofip-shoots from tlio 
same stem may be traced still further north as 
far as the Rajmahal hills, and even as far as 
the mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. The 
Guzerathi, the Marathi, (with its off-shoot the 
Konkani) and the Uriya, or the laniruage of 
Orissa, are idioms which are derived in tlie 
main from the decomposition of the Sanskrit, 
the vernacular speech of the liindoo population 
within these respecjti VC limits ; besides which, 
and besides the Dravidian languages, various 
idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or 
vernacular are spoken or occasionally used by 
particular classes resident in Peninsular India. 
The idioms which Mr. Caldwell designates as 
“ Dravidian” are nine in number, exclusive 
of the Rajmahal, Uraon and the Brahui. They 
are as follows :— 

1. Tamil, 4. Malnyalam, 7. Kota. 

2. Telugii, T). Tulu, 8. Oond or Coand. 

3. Canaroae, 0. Toda or Tudara, 9. Khurid orKuiid, 

or Kii. 

The last four languages are entirely uncul¬ 
tivated. The proportionable numbers of the 
several races by whom the languages and 
dialects mentioned above are spoken appear 
to be 32,1.'30,000 as to]lows :— 

1. Tamil spoken by . 10,000,000 

2. Tclugu . 14,000,000 

3. Oanarese. 5,000,000 

4. Malayalam . 2,500,000 

5. Tulu . 150,000 

6. to 9. Toda, Kota, Good and 

Khund. 500,000 

Whilst Dr. Caldwell regards the grammatical 
structure and prevailing characteristics of the 
Dravidian idioms as Scythian, he claims for 
them a position in the Scythian group inde¬ 
pendent of its other members, as a distimtt 
family or genus, or at least, as a distinct 
sub'genus of tongues. They belong not to the 
Turkish family, or to the Ugrian, or to the 
Mongolian or to the Tungusian,—but to the 
group or class in which all these families are 
comprised. On the whole the Dravidian 
languages may be regarded ns most nearly 
allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with 
special affinities, as it appears, to the Ostiak. 

The conclusions arrived at by Dr. Caldwell 
with regard to the northern languages are that 
before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanscrit¬ 
speaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaisyas, the greater part of Northern 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, 
called by Sanscrit writers MIeoheha, Daya, 
Nishada, &c., and it is the received opinion 
that those aboriginal tribes were of Scythian 
or, at least, of non-Aryan origin. On the 
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irruption of tlio Aryans, it would naturally Pliny, the Andarse kings were very powerful 
happen that the copious and expressive Sau- in India, having no less, than thirty fortified 
scrit of the conquering race would almost cities, an army of 100,000 men and 1,000 
overwhelm the vocabulary of the rude Scy- elephants. 

thiau tongue, which was spoken by the abo- The history of the lands adjacent to Kabul, 
riginal tribes. Nevertheless, as the gram- during the centuries immediately preced- 
matical structure of the Scythian tongues ing and following the present era, is but 
•possesses peculiar stability and persistency ; little indicated in books, but has been, to a 
and as the pre-Aryan tribes, who were pro- considerable extent, traced out by Mr. 
bably more numerous than the Aryans, were James Prinsep, Mr. H, T. Pi iusep, Pro- 
not annihilated, but only reduced to a depend- fessors Wilson and Lassen, from coins of 
ent position and eventually in most instances Greek, Arian, Bactrian, Scythian, Partho- 
incorporated, in the Aryan community, the Scythian, Ario-Parthian and Indo-Scytliian, 
large Sanscrit addition which the Scythian kings and dynasties, which the researches of 
vernaculars received, would not necessarily Sir Alexander Burnes, Mr. Masson, Generals 
alter their essential structure or deprive them Court and Ventura had brought to light, as 
of the power of influencing and assimilating also from the engravings on rocks and on 
the speech of the conquering race. According relics found in topes in all the region around 
to this theory, the grammatical structure of Kabul. The characters in which these legends 
the spoken idioms of Northern India, was are engraved are Arian or Bactrian, Greek 
from the first, and always continued to be, in and Sanscrit. On coins, these are sometimes 
the main Scythian. And the change which single, but many dynasties adopted bilingual 
took place when Sanscrit acquired the pre- legends, Arian and Greek, oi* Greek and 
dominance, as the Aryans gradually extended Sanscrit, tlie Greek becoming gradually more 
their conquests and their colonies, was rather barbarous towards the present era, until at 
a change of vocabulary than of grammar,*— length, it becomes unintelligible. As Mr. 
a change not so much in the arrangement and Prinsep tells us, it seems established that the 
vital spirit of Dravida as in the material of Arian or Bactrian language was long the ver- 
the language. This hypothesis seem.s to have nacular of the Pnropamisan range, of Kabul, 
the merit of according better than any other and perhaps of Herat and Kandahar, up to 
with existing phenomena. Seeing that the the Indus, for it has been found in the topes 
Northern vernaculars possess, with the words of Manikhyala, in the Panjab and on the rock 
of the Sanscrit, a grammatical structure which at Bamian. Unlike the Greek and Sanscrit, 
in the main appears to be Scythian, it seems it is written like the Semitic tongue.s from 
more correct to represent those languages as right to left, but the letters being always 
having a Scythian basis with a large and separate, they could at pleasure be written 
most overwhelming Sanscrit addition than as from right to left. The earliest Greek was 
having a Sanscrit basis with a small admix- written alternately, as a plough is drawn, and 
ture of a Scythian element. The Scythian tombs of Tuscan kings opened some years 
substratum of the North-India idioms presents since contain inscriptions in Greek characters, 
a greater number of points of agreement with written from right to left. The Mongolians 
the Oriental Turkish or with that Scythian who adopted the Syrian characters write it in 
tongue or family of tongues of which the new linos downwards like the Chinese. The Arian 
Persian has been modified, than with any of character was adopted first on the coins of 
the Dravidiaq languages. the Greek kings from Eucratides down to 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has Herinaeus. It was then taken up by the 
hitherto been as uncertain as the period of its Scythians, who crossed theParopami8us,Imau8 
sway. Wilford says at one place that the or Hindoo Kush, and also by Parthians who 
Andhra princes made a most conspicuous asserted their independence in Aflfghanistan. 
figure on the banks of the Ganges for above The Aryan alphabet character, in the course 
800 years. Agaiu, that Andhra and Koshala of years, seems to have undergone a change, 
(neat Kalinga) are used synonimonsly by and the same forms are not to be recognised 
some Hindoo authors: again, that Srlcarna- in later coins, nor the same epithets and 
deva took the title of king of Tri-Kalinga, or titles, and the inscriptions discovered in topes 
of the three shores, to the east and west and are all in the less simple late character. Mr. 
south of India. The general term of Dak- James Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep and Prof, 
shinapetha (Dekhan) agrees well with the Wilson have considered this Aryan language 
latter definition, and we may rest content with to have a close affinity with Sanscrit, but Dr. 
denoting the Sata Kami as kings of the Moore about x. d. 1858, put forth the opinion 
Peninsula. There were Andhra kings at the that it is Hebrew. It seems to have snper- 
beginniug of the Christian era, when, says seded the ancient Sanscrit of the days of 
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Asoka, whicS) was adopted by AgaUiocles and 
Paataleon, the first of whom we know, from 
the pure Greek style of bis other coins, to 
have been one of the earliest of the Grecian 
kings. After them, however, Sanscrit cha¬ 
racters were entirely disused. Menander, 
the known Indian conqueror, never seems to 
have coined with the language of Asoka, 
from which circumstance Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
infers that the characters on the coins of 
Agathocles and Pantaleon were not verna¬ 
cular, and had been introduced by the Indian 
sovereigns, who, following the first Chandra 
Gupta, retaiued dominion over the provinces 
ceded by the first Seleucus, until they w’ere 
restored by Asoka to the Great Antiochus. 
At Manik^ala, a tope solidly built of quar¬ 
ried stones and lime cement, a great cupola, 

80 feet high and 310 to 320 feet in circum¬ 
ference was opened by General Ventura, but 
there are fifteen other and smaller cupolas 
there, wliich were opened by General Court. 
Monuments of the same kind are met with at 
Rawalpindi (in the Panjab) in the Hazara 
country, west of Kabul, at Jellalabad, Lag- 
man, Kabul, Bamian and in the Khyber pass. 
Many of those west o^ Kabul have been open¬ 
ed by Mr. Masson. In one, N, N. E. of the 
village wliich was opened by General Court, 
a sculptured stone was found in Arian charac¬ 
ters, along with Roman coins and coins of Kad- 
phises and Kanerkes, a fact alone sufficient 
to indicate that the territories around had 
been under the sway of rulers of varied races. 
The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillars at 
Mathiya and Radhiya were deciphered and 
translated about the year 1830, by the remark¬ 
able ingenuity of the late James Prinsep. The 
inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in 
Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Cuttack, were also 
interpreted by him. A third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Pali 
character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
near Peshawur, has been carefully collated 
with the others by Professor Wilson. Many ’ 
short inscriptions from Gaya, Sanchi, and 
Birat, as well as from the cave temples of 
southern India, have also been published at 
difierent times, but with the single exception 
of the edicts in the rock inscriptions, which 
contain the names of .Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
able work of Major Cunningham are of 
greater interest, and of much higher import¬ 
ance than all that had before been published. 
The Kapurdigiii inscription is on a rock on 
the side of a rocky and abrupt hill near a 
village'of that name in the district Inhabited 
by the Tuairfaye. The mode of reading it 
was dieeovered by Mr. B. Norris. It reads 

m s 


from right to left, is in the Arian or Bactrian 
character, and is nearly a transliteration of 
that of Girnar ; and the language, he says, 
was in use for several centuries throughout 
that extensive line of country over which the 
Seleucidaj and their successors held dominion, 
—that is to say, from the Parapamisus or 
Caucasus to the upper part of the Punjab, 
including all Bactria, Hindoo Kush and 
Affghauistau. 

Dr. Moore remarks that at least two classes 
of people employed the language expressed 
in this character, the one using the Avian or 
Bactrian, or Bamian, Kapurdigiri, &c., the 
other using the Budh or Lat character, found 
on the Girnar rock and on the pillar and in 
the cave temple inscriptions : and that these 
two classes of people seem to be the Getas 
and Sakae, the so-called Arian character being 
that used by the Gctm, while the ^o-called 
Lat character was that of the Sakae. The 
Lat character occurs rarely in the southern 
part of the peninsula ; still it is the only one 
used on the sculptures at Amravati, which 
have been described by the Rev. W, Taylor, 
and while in charge of the Government Cen¬ 
tral Museum at Madras, the Editor despatch¬ 
ed a largo collection of its marbles to England, 
which have since been described. Inscriptions 
in the Arian and Lat characters are engraved 
on rocks at Kapurdigiri in Affghaniatan, and 
at Cuttack, at Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars 
at Allahabad, Betiah, Muttiah and Radhiu^ 
and show that Sanskrit was the spoken lan¬ 
guage of India at least some centuries before 
the time of Solomon. Sanscrit is the ancient 
language of the hindoos. It had ceased to be 
a spoken tongue at least 300 B. 0. At that 
time the people of India spoke dialects 
standing to the ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the 
relation of Italian to Latin. Of these dialects, 
there were more than one in various parts 
of India, from the inscriptions which the 
j famous king Asoka had engraved on the 
rocks of Dhauli, Girnar, and Kapur-digiri, 
and which have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Norris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can 
watch the further growth of these local 
dialects, in the Pali, the sacred language of 
buddhism in Ceylon, and once the popular 
language of the country where buddhism took 
its origin, the modern Bahar, the ancient 
Magadba. We meet the same local directs 
again, in what are called the Prakrit idioms, 
used in the later plays, in the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the Jaina, and in a few poetical com¬ 
positions ; and we see at last how, through a 
mixture with the languages of the^riop^ 
conquerors of India, Arabic, Persian, Ifongo^ 
lie, and Turkish, and through a oopcpmitapl 
corruption of their grammatical system, they 
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were changed iuto the modern Hindi, Hindu- to a reviewer of the works of Ernest Curtiu^, 
stani, Mahrati, and Bengali. During all this that author is of opinion that the ancestors of 
time, however, Sanskrit continued as the the peoples of India, of the Persians, Greeks, 
literary language of the brahmans. Like Italians, Germans, Slaves and Kelts, were 
Latin, it did not die in giving birth to its^nu- originally one people dwelling in the uplands 
merous offspring ; and even up to the middle of of Asia ; aud that the first to separate them- 
. the 19th Century an educated brahman would selves from this united Arian or Indo-Euro- 
write with greater fluency in Sanskrit than in peau family, and to push their way into 
Bengali. Sanskrit was what Greek was at Europe, was the Kelts, they were followed 
Alexandria, what Latin was during the middle the Germans, and these by the Slaves and 
ages. It was the classical and at the same time Letts. The next great swaim that deserted 
the sacred language of the brahmans, and in it the hive aud left behind them tlie progenitoi’S 
were written their sacred hymns, the Vedas, of the Medo-Pevsians and the Indians, was 
and the later works, such as the laws of composed of the common ancestors of the 
Manu and the Puranas. Sanskrit, and its Greeks and Romans. But Sanscrit, though 
congeners are inflectional languages, after the the latest researches liave exploded the 
manner of the languages of Europe ; while theory that it was the actual parent of that 
the Turk, Mongol, Taiigusand Ugriari, in the largo slock of luuguages, wlii<;li goes by the 
north and west, and the Tamil in the south, are nameofliulo-Enropean and extendsfrom India 
agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, to the Americas, comprising Zeml, Persian, 
aud all the Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic Aflghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and all their 
tongues. The Sanscrit differs from the Tamil progeny—the Celtic, the S<*lavonic, the Teu- 
of the south, and much more so from the tonicandScandinavianfamilies—the languages 
'Tibetan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its north of the whole Japhetic branch of mankind, it is 
and west. It has no relations with the Arabic, not denied, that while it is the actual parent 
Armenian, Iran or modern Persian. The near- of some, as the Teutonic and Sclavonic fami- 
est congeners to the Sanscrit are the Sarmatian lies, it is certainly the eldest brother of, and 
languages of the Russian Empire, then the presents older and moio original forms than^ 
classical tongues of Rome and Greece, then all the rest. Professor Max. Muller, however, 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of who does not accept the ordinary chi'onology 
languages being called the Indo-Germauic. Of of tlie world’s age, in his history of Ancient 
the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, the two branches Sanscrit Literature, divides the interval in 
of the Sarmatian, the affinities of the Sanscrit which it appeared, into four periods. The 
are closest, aud closer with the Lithuanian first of these, the Chhaudas period, he com- 
than with any other known tongue. Sanscrit putes to have lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 b, 
was a dead language in the time of Buddha, c., and during that time the most ancient of 
The alphabet of the oldest Sanscrit manu- the Vedic hymns were composed. The 
script aud oldest composition in Sanscrit is of second or mantra period lasted from 1,000 to 
Pali origin. Sanscrit, next to Lithuanian, is 800 b. c., and its liymns bear traces of the 
most like the Sclavonic. The Sanscrit and growth of a sacerdotal spirit and system. 
Pali are, both, dead languages. It will thus The third or Brahmana period lasted ft’om 
be observed that the Arian or Sanscrit-speak- 800 to 600 b. c. In these ancient liturgical 
ing races of India, seem to have been closelj'^ books, the ritual application of the hymns, is 
connected with the Zend-speaking, Greek- prescribed with painful miuuteness, and often 
speaking, Latin-speaking, German-speaking, with a mixture of childish allegorical inter- 
and Sclavonic-speaking races, and not at all pretalion. The fourth period is that of the 
with the Arabic, Phenician and Hebrew fami- Sutras or aphorisms, in which the ceremonial 
lies, Sanscrit in all its perfection was at one prescriptions were reduced to a more compact 
time, probably between the eighth and fourth form and to a more precise and scientific 
centuries b. c., the spoken language of that system. Sanskri,t, the best dictionaries of the 
race which immigrated into India from Central English language do not show the Sanscrit 
Asia, and to which modern orientalists give derivations, but mother, father, brother, sister, 
the nanie of Arian ^ The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, daughter, and the names of familiar beasts 
Bengali and others of the languages of India, and things were almost the same in the mouths 
have their own ancient literatures ; but oven of men who dwelt on thelndus 4 or 5,000years 
where these languages are in no way connect- ago, as they are in England to-day. 
ed with the Arian stock, the subjects of their Sarpa, Sans. I Serpens, Lat: 

compositions are all referrable to those of the Herpeton, Or. 1 Serpent, reptile, , Eno. 

Sanscrit. The Sanscrita Vach, the “ Perfect The declension of the verb sarptum^ to 
Language,” is the vehicle of the older litera- creep, with the Latin and Greek- equivalents, 

tare of almost every part of India. According s also given by Dp, Muir. In MMay, the 
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most familiar words for the head, the shoulder, 
the face, a limb, a hair or t)ile, brother, house, 
elephant, the suu, the day, to speak, , and to 
talk, are all Sanskrit. In the language of 
Bali, the name for the suu in most familiar 
use is Sanskrit, and a word of the same 
language is the only one in use for the 
numeral ten. It is on the same principle 
that Mr. Crawford accounts for the existence 
of a similar class of Malayan words in the 
Tagala of the Philippines although the whole 
number of Malayau words does not exceed 
one-fiftieth part of the language. Head, 
brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, feather, child, 
sea, moon, rain, to speak, to die, to give, to 
love, are examples. In Javanese, Sanskrit 
furnishes words for the head, the shoulders, 
the throat, the hand, the face, father, brother, 
son, daughter, woman, house, buffalo, ele¬ 
phant, with synonymes for the hog and dog, 
the sun, the moon, the sea, and a mountain. 
Sanskrita signifies, adorned, completed, per¬ 
fect; in respect to language, classic. It is 
composed of the (dements, sam, “with” and 
krita, “ made.” Sanskrit Philosophy, was 
greatly advanced by Sir W. Jones, Colcbrooke, 
Wilson aud Miiller in England, Purnouf in 
France, the two Schlegels, W. von IJuraboldt, 
Bopp and Lassen in Germany. 

The Sanscrit or Pali languages liave ceased 
to be spoken in any part of Lulia, hut both 
of them are in use as the sacred languages of 
the brahmiuical hiudoos aud the buddhists. 
The characters which have been used for 
Sanscrit as seen inscribed on sculptures have 
been the Kutila as at Vijayamuiider, in Uday- 
apnr aud on a stone slab from a temple at 
Raiiode and at Oojein. An old form of cha¬ 
racter is engraved on the Allahabad column, 
and that on one of two bronze tridauts found 
at (jiropendara in Garhwal was in this old cha¬ 
racter, others being in nearly modern Deva- 
Nagari. The latter has been largely em¬ 
ployed in writing Sanscrit in somewhat differ¬ 
ing forms and as it is now used, but another 
form of it is known as Kanouj-Nagari, The 
character on the Allahabad column is Deva- 
Nagari in transitu, identical with that of the 
Gaya inscription, and also, like Mr. Wathen’s 
inscriptions from Gujarat and those of Ma- 
habalipur. "The character of the Gaya in¬ 
scription, is known to be of the eleventli cen¬ 
tury. A seal was found at Aseerghar in 
Kandesh, engraved with a Deva-Nagari, 
resembling the Gaya or Gour, approaching 
the Allahabad. That on the Bhitari Lat 
or pillar at Ghazipur, is not pure Sanskrit, 
nor easily intelligible ; but its character is 
the same as Allahabad, No. 2, or Kauouj- 
Niogarh with numerous mis-spellinga. At 
the a^cient . village of Maguta> district of 
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Bhushana, on a stone slab, is an inscription 
in Sanskrit verse, the language and poetry 
superior. The character used is called the 
Kulda, and is midway between the Deva* 
Nagari and the*Gauri. Some of the vowel 
inflections wanting. The inscriptions at the 
Budda Gaya vaulted cavern, or Nagarjuni, 
are in old Pali, of date, B. C. 280 to B. 0. 
247, and the character used in the inscrip¬ 
tions, old Lat. Those at Mathiah near 
Bcttiah, at Bahra, aud at Rediah, are in Pali, 
of date, 315 B, c. ; and the character used 
in the inscriptions is old Pali.— Muller's 
Lectures, pp. 139*189 ; Buddhism and 
Buddhist Pilgrims, p, 24, London, 1857 ; 
Jour. Bomb. RoyaL As. Soc. \st July 1853, 
^. 41 ; Prim. hid. Ant., VoL ii, pp. 31, 33, 
34, 45, 46, 50, 51 and 67 ; Wilson ; Latham ; 
Bopp's Comp. Gratn. See Hindoo, India, 
Iran, Kama, Koh, Rama, Yania, Yavaun, 
Sanskritoid, Sanscrita vach. Swastika, Tope, 
SAN SEE, a thieving race of the Panjab. 
In 1863, efforts were made to reform them by 
iiKlu<n*ng them to unilcntake agriculture. 

SANSEVIERA ROXBURGHII, BchuU. 
Syn. of Sansevicra zeyJanica, fVitld. 

SANSEVIERA ZEYLANICA, Thunb, 

S. roxburgliiana, SchulU 
The tree. 


Marool, 

Hind. 

1 Moorghabi, 

Hind. 

Murle, 

)> 

Dant Saga, Saga Nar, „ 

Moorva, 


1 Chaga laga, 

Singh, 


The root. 


Moorgabi ka gudda, Duk. 

Marool kalung, 

Tah. 

Muroova, 

Sans. | 

Changa gudda, 

Tel. 


Tho fibre. 


Marool, 

Hind. 

1 Moorghabi, 

Hind. 

Muuga, 


Dant Saga, Saga, Nar, ,, 

Murle, 


1 Murva, 

Moorga Moorgavi, 

Sans. 

M oorva, 

An.-Hind. I 

Bicng. 

MoorvaFibre, 

Marul, 

Tam. 


BowMtring Hemp, Eng. | 

This grows along all the coasts of Southern 
Asia ; has smooth oblong-acute, flat, and linear 
lanceolate, chaunellcd, glaucous leaves, which 
are shorter than the scape ; the stylo as long 
as the stamens, the bracts equalling the pe¬ 
duncle in length. It resembles the Agave in 
some of its characters, but produces finer fibres, 
which arc easily separated from the pulp, aud 
have been long known as a useful material 
for cordage, being soft, silky and pliant when 
well prepared, about equal to the Agave fibre 
in point of strength, but as it is a finer materia), 
it might be applied to a better description of 
manufactures. Tlie plant is easily propagated, 
aud yields a good crop under cultivation^ : It 
was tried against Russian hemp, on board 
the Thalia, East Indiaman, when commanded 
by Captain Biden, and was highly approved 
of; it has also been made into fine cloth, 
thread, twine, rope; and cords are made from 
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SANSKARA. 


SANTAL. 


ibis fibre. The zonar, the eacred thread of 
the Hindoo, was ordered by Menu to be made 
of the fibre, and the fine necklace coi'd, on 
which hindoos string their neck ornaments 
is made of it; the fibres are commonly used 
to make bowstrings, and the plaited-leaves 
form an excellent soft mat. The root is 
in a slight degree warm to the taste, is 
not of an unpleasant odour, and is prescribed 
by the native Practitioners, in the form of 
electuary, in consumptive cases, and coughs 
of long standing. The juice of the tender 
shoots of the plant (which is the Katukapel 
of the Hort. Mai.) Is given to young children 
for the purpose of clearing their throats of 
viscid phlegm.—Bojcb. FI. Ind. ; Voigt ; Eng. 
Gyc. ; ilf. E. J. R.; Ains. Mat. Med., p. 88 ; 
Royle, Fib. Plants. 

SANSI, the sun, dominating the earth and 
heavens. 

SANSIO, Jap. A middle-sized tree of Ja¬ 
pan, with prickles. They make use of its 
bark and husks instead of pepper or ginger, 
and they eat the pleasant tasting aromatic 
leaves.— Arncen. Ex., p. 892 ; Thunberg^s 
History of Japan, Vol. i, p. 115. 

SANSKARA, Sans. In hiuduism, essen¬ 
tial rites of which the hindoo religionist has 
ten or twelve, 

Garbhadhana, worship on a woman’s evinc¬ 
ing signs of pregnancy, sometimes on attain¬ 
ing maturity. 

PuQsavana, worship on quickening, to ob¬ 
tain a male child. The Mahrattas perform— 
this as their 

Anavalobhana, to obviate mis-carriage. 

Simantonnayana, parting the hair of the 
head of a pregnant woman, on the 4th, 6th 
or 8th month. 

Vishnubali, amongst the Mahrattas, a sacri¬ 
fice to Vishnu, on the 7th month. 

Jata karma, ceremonies at birth, amongst 
others putting of ghi into the child’s mouth, 
with a golden spoon, before cutting the navel 
string. 

Nama kai*anam, naming the child on the 
10th, 11th, 12th or 101st day after birth. 

Nishkramanam, taking the child out of 
the house when three months old to see the 
moon in the third light fortnight. 

Suryanilokanam, showing the sun to the 
child v^hen four months old. 

Ahnaprasana, feeding the child with its 
first rtee, on 6th or 8th month. 

Karnavedha, boring the ears. 

Cbudu or Chula karanam, on the 1st or 3rd 
year and not later than the 5th year, shaving 
all the head save one look, called the Chuda 
or crest. 

Upanayana, investiture with the sacrificial 
thread which falls Avm the left shoulder to 
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the right hip, for a brahmw on tbfi 8tb to the 
J6th year; for a Kshatiya on the 11th aud 
not later than the 22nd, and for a Vesya on 
the 12th and not later than the 24th. This 
constitutes the Dwija or second birth of these 
three races. 

Sa vitri maha namya, at the time of or four 
days after the Upanayana, when the Gayatri 
is taught and repeated. ^ 

Samavarrttana, the ceremony on the stu¬ 
dent’s completion of his studies and return 
home. 

Vi V ah a, marriage. 

Swargarohana, ascending to heaven, fune¬ 
ral ceremonies. Of these, the 3rd, 9th, 11th, 
14th and 15th, are either local or modifica¬ 
tions of others. Women have also the Sans- 
kara of marriage.— Wils. Glos. See Yug- 
byasa. 

SANSPAUR, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sus. 

SANSTHAVA, Sans. Monastery, a col¬ 
lege. 

SANTAL. The Santal, Mundah, Bhumi,> 
and Horaces, speak languages nearly identical. 
They occupy most of the British districts of 
Chota Nagpore, Singbhoom, Manbhoom and 
the hilly part of Bhagulpur, (the Rajmahal 
hills excepted) now known as the Santal 
pergunnahs ; also, parts of West Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Cuttack, an extensive coun¬ 
try west of Calcutta. The Santal are a 
simple, industrious, people, honest and truth¬ 
ful, tractable and free from caste prejudices. 
Their country is healthy, their numbers are 
increasing and they are much sought aftet 
and prized as labourers, by the Bengal Indigo 
planters, and on the railways, and other works 
of Western Bengal, and in the Assam tea 
plantations. These tribes live apart in de¬ 
tached houses or isolated' hamlets, or home¬ 
steads, The Santal are a branch of the 
Mundah Kol, They seem to have sepa¬ 
rated when the Mundah .fell back on Chota 
Nagpore from the Damudah river, which 
the Sontal call their sea, and they preserve 
the ashes of their- dead until an oppor¬ 
tunity occurs of throwing them into that 
stream or burying them on its banks. The 
Santal are now most numerous in the Sontal 
pergunnahs, but there ai’e many in Mohur- 
bung, and there are several colonies of them 
in the Singbhoom district. They are an 
erratic race ; but, Lieut. Col. Dalton thinke 
that they left their chief settlements bn the 
Damudah river, from having been pressed by 
the Kurmi. The Sontal, Bhumij and Mun¬ 
dah tribes have long been known to be inti¬ 
mately connected, and they have ^affinities 
with the wild clan of the Koi^ewah of Sii*gujah 
and Juspur^ the Kheriah tribe of Chota 
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SAOTAHTM ALEra. SAllTAlrtTlMt ALBUM, 


Nagpore and the Jaanga of the Cnttack tri¬ 
butary mahals. Siaoe the beginning of the 
nineteenth cifUjjjsury they have intruded them- 
eeb'es of the RHjmahal districts, 

which therefore now contain two populations, 
td each other, but speaking languages 
said tb be mutually unintelligible. The 
iSontal and Bhurnij races have suffered in 
' esteem in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offei*ed at the shrine of Kali, as Runkini, but 
these races personally do not much care for 
this goddess, at whose shrine the establish- 
ment and ritual are essentially brahminical. 
The Santal and Rajmahali are markedly dif¬ 
ferent in habits, appearance, manners and 
national characteristics, and on the Chota 
Nagpore plateau, these differences are very 
marked. The Santal are a very ugly race, with 
flat broad nosed features. They are a more 
simple, mild and industrious race than the 
Rajmahali, Good, or Khond. Though the 
Santal are geographically near the plains, the 
Santal seem to be more shy and more socially 
.isolated than the Mundah, Bhurai and Ho. i 
They have kept much to themselves, prefer- 
ing locations surrounded by jungle and 
segregated from the world, and cultivate the 
lower lands of their country, but they have 
latterly taken to labour for hire.— Dalton, pp. 
154, 155, 157 ; Mr. Campbell, pp. 33, 4, 5. 

SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, are two small 
islands on the western side of the Philippines, 

• SANTALACE-®, R. Br. The Sanders- 
wood tribe of 6 gen., 10 species, viz., 2 The- 
sium ; 2 Santalura ; 2 Osyris ; 2 Spaerocarya ; 
1 Scleropyrum ; I Octarillum. 

^ SANTALE ROUGE, Fr. Saunders wood. 

SANTALUM ALBUM, Lin?u ; Roxb. 


Ayasru, Amboio. 

Kairti, Annatom. Island. 
Niat, „ 

Sand&labiad, Ar. 

Chandana, Bbno., Hind., 
Maleal., Malat. Sans. 
Sanda-ku, 

Sri-ganda, CaV. 

Gandagamara, 

Tan-hiang, Chin, 

Tan-muh, ,, 

Kaya-yndhan, Coch-Chin. 
Sandal, DuK., Hind. 

Qhundasara, ,, 
Cfanda-sai-u, „ 
SandalVood, Eno. 

White sandalwood, „ 
T^rue 

JeUow „ 

Sandfde, Fb. 

Jarse, Fiji. 

Sundul aukor, Ouz. 

Sandal sakar, ,, 

Chandana, y^ru, ' Bind. 
Kat ehanm, „ 


Sakar? Hind. 

Sandalo, It. 

Ohandan, Mahr. 

Ohandaua niara, Maleal. 
Bua-alu, Marquesas. 
Nassau, New Hebrides. 
Turi-turi, Oparo-Islands. 
Sandel aafed, Pehs. 

Hia-hi, Sandwich Is. 

Chandana, Sans. 

Mala-yaja, „ 

Bhadrasri, ,, 

Sandan, Singh. 

Rathihri, „ 

Nebissi, Tanna Islands. 
Eimeo, . Tahiti. 

Ahi, 

Chandanam, Tam,, Tel. 
Chandana, ,, 

Shandanara, Tam. 

Ohandanapn chettu, Tel. 
Telia chandanam, „ 

Krishna „ „ 

Hakta krishna „ „ 

Aika menil, Timor. 


The synonyms of this plant are also given 
Under eikndalwood, but an^anged according to 
/their derivatitm. This small, but very valu- 
[tible tree, die white or true sandalwood tree» 


is found in abundaojpe on the hilis which 
separate the Coimbatore distinct A*oin Mysore, 
also, in abundance in Coorg and Mysore, and 
sparingly in Canara, In the Dekhan, this 
tree grows both in gardens and the jungles. 
It is usually cut into billets, and disposed of 
by weight. The scent is believed to be much 
modified by peculiarities of soil and elevation. 
It 18 remarkable for its agreeable ft’agrance, 
is a preservative against insects, and is much 
used in making work boxes, walking sticks, 
penholders, and other small articles of fine 
ornament. Sandalwood is a favorite cosmetic 
with Burmese ladies. If bears a small black 
berry, which if planted grbws without any 
trouble. The wood is generally brought for 
sale in small logs seldom exceeding eigliteen 
inches in length. An inferior kind of sandal¬ 
wood is produced by a tree in the southern 
part of Mergui province, and forms an article 
of commerce. The Rakta Chandana is the 
red Sanders wood (Pterocarpus santaliuus). 
The Santaliim or Syrium raytrifolium, grows 
in the Nortliern Circars, and Dr. Boxbui^h 
considered it a strongly marked variety of the 
Malabar sandal tiee. The attractive nature 
of the sandal tree is described in the sloka, 
“ Round the stem ■ of the Chandana dwell 
serpents, on its top birds, on it^ branches 
monkeys, on its flowers bees,—so the riches 
of a good man are beneficial to all. There 
are three kinds of sandalwoods kuowii 
in commerce, the white, the yellow, and 
the*red. The latter is from the Pterocarpus 
santalinus, Linn., also called saundeFs wood, 
or red Sander’s wood, but the white and 
the yellow are both from the Sanfalum album, 
a small or moderate-sized tree which grows 
in both the Indian peninsulas, in Assam, 
Cochin-China, China am), as the various 
names will show, in some of the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago in southern India, 
it grows in a wavy tract from S, Oanara 
southwards into Mysore and Coimbatore ; 
its wood is cut into billets of 50 to 70 lbs., 
and sold by weight in that state. It is 
burnt as a perfume, in houses and temples, 
both in India and China, is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of the hindoos ; is em¬ 
ployed for trunks, almirahs, &c., as a preaeVva- 
tive against insects ; is mucli used in making 
work-boxes, walking sticks, pen-holders and 
other small articles of fine ornament ; ita 
powder is a favourite cosmetic with hindoo, 

I Chinese and Burmese ladles, and hindeoe us^, 
it to form the sectarian marks on their fore¬ 
heads ; it is much used among the Chinese 
in cabinet work, and in the manufacture of 
fans, and other ornamental articles, and a valu¬ 
able oil, used as a perfume, is distilled from 
its wood. The mndalwood trees is Mysme, 
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SANTALUM ALBUM. 

Canara, Coimbatore, Salem,, and some in 
North Argot, received much attention from 
Dr. Cleghorn, its spontaneous growth has 
increased to a considerable ex4eiit, and he 
thinks it certain that with the vigilant super- 
Ytffion of ioeal and slight assistance 

to nature in clearing the heads of young 
plants, whicli are often malted down by 
'Strong creepers, an addition might accrue 
,to the revenue of these provinces. In Ossoor 
and Denkinakotta are sandalwood jungles. In 
Mysore the Colkar are employed to de¬ 
stroy the strong creepers which tend to 
cjioko the young pfanta springing from seed 
dropped in hedgerows by birds. It is their 
duty also to cut, annually, all ilie ripe trees, 
20 years old and no other, and to take eure 
that the billets are properly prepared and 
sorted, and brought into the sandal godown. 
The sandal tree grows to perfection in Mysore, 
Denkinakotta, Andyar, Collegal, and Sutti- 
mu 11 gal urn and yields a large annual revenue 
to the state. Jt also thrives well in some 
parts of Salem, Coimbatore and North Canara. 
Dr. Gribson (Report, p. 162) mentions that the 
eaudalwood appears to grow freely without 
any cultivation in all parts of tlie Bombay 
Deccan and may be seen in quantities in waste 
gardens, and even in some of their gras? 
preserves, and trees may be seen in numbers 
of the hedges aloug the water-courses in 
western Khaudesh. But, the northern Bom¬ 
bay sandalwood has not the high qualities of 
that found in the more southern provinces. 
In the Dharwar colleotorate there are about 
153,000 trees, a number which much exceeds 
that found iu the whole length and breadth of 
tlie more northern provinces. Sandalwood is 
very liable to the heart-shake whicli decreases 
its value twenty to tliirty per cent. In North 
Canara, there are many stills for making 
sandalwood oil. There . is a current belief 
that the fragrance of tlie wood, depends on 
the local circumstances of its growth and that 
it is much modified by peculiarities of soil and 
elevation. A Chinese inercliant mentioned 
that the sandalwood growing on rocky moun¬ 
tains contains the greatest quantity of oil. 
That of North Canara is not of the first quality, 
and Dr* Gibson, when at Huugul, tried the 
fresh sandalwood by cutting into several of 
the ripe trees, and, he found the wood very 
deficient in fragrance as compared to that of 
Mysore. There is a depot for this wood in 
the forests near Denkinakotta, which the pooja- 
lies, for a few: months of the year, work very 
laboriously and cheaply, felling, cleaning, 
shaving and cutting the trees into billets of 2^ 
to 3^ maunds of 25 lbs. each for one Rupee 
and bringing the same to the nearest store. 
The sandalwood tree grows slowly and irre- 
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SANTAXUM MYRTIFOLIUM. 

gularly, in the Archiiielescv wdiet'e it generally 
attains a height of B feet without branches, 
and BO feet with branches and 2 feet in 
diameter. The heart-wood of the troe, yields 
the oil and one pound of the wood will yield 
about 2 drams. The wood increases in fra¬ 
grance in age. The sandalwood of the Sand¬ 
wich group is from two other species of the 
same genus, S. freycinetianura and S. pauicu- 
latum ; but the name is also applied to the 
wood of the Exocarpus latifolia, which grows 
in the Percy Islands, Repulse Bay, Cape- 
Upstart, Palm Islands, &c. &c., though it is use¬ 
less as a substitute. In 1847 nearly 1,0Q0 
tons of the true sandalwood, procured chiefly ’ 
from New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, &c., 
were exported, from Sydney to China, where 
it is burnt with other incense in the temples. 
The sandalwood trade in these islands gives 
employment to about six small vessels belong¬ 
ing to Sydney. In China, it realizes aV) 0 ut 
£30 per ton. The oil exports from Madras 
ports of the Cliandana nuna, Tel. ; Chundank; 
yennai, Tam., amount annually to about 
ewt. Oil of the seed, or sandal seed oil 
from the seeds of the sandal-wood tree. 
They yield by expression a thick and viscid 
oil which is burnt by the poorer classes 
ill lamps.— Dr. Gibson^ Conservator's Re¬ 
ports, 1849 /0 1856, p, }6*J, and 1857 to 
1860, p. 58 ; D7\ Clegliorn 's Consei'vator's 
Report, p, 41 ; McGillivi'aj/s Voijagc, Vol 
i, pp, 97-8 ; Dr. Wight ; Bennett's Wander^ 
ings in N. S. PVales ; M. A. J. R, ; M. E. 
J. R. ; Wight, No. 94, Travancoie 263, My¬ 
sore I, Coorg 3, MasuLipatam, Madras, HorU 
Garden 75, Cleg horn, Mysore ; Riddell % 
Mason ; Flora Indica, Vol. ii, p. 464 ; Hind. 
Theat., Vol. ii, p, 96. 

SANTALUM FREYCINETIANUM, the 
sandalwood tree of the Sandwich Islands, 
is from two species S. freyeinetiauum and S. 
pauiculatum. And, the name of sandalwood is 
also given to the wood of the Exocarpus lati¬ 
folia, which grows in the Percy Islands, Re¬ 
pulse Bay, Cape-U psiart, Palm Islands, &c., 
&c., but it is useless as a substitute. These 
grow in the south Sea Islands, at Hawai, Fiji 
and New Hebrides, but has been neat;Jy 
extirpated by. the avidity of traders.— Ben¬ 
nett's Gatherings, p, 419. 

SANTALUMMYRTIFOLIUM isasepa- 
rate species, or a strongly marked variety of 
S. album, found by Dr. Roxburgh in the 
mountains of the l^jahmundry Circar, and 
figured by him in Plate 2 of his ‘ Coromandel 
Plants it is distinguished by its opposite 
lanceolate leaves. The wood is of little value, 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, but Dr. VlTallich 
says it is ‘ certe odoratissimum.* About 200 
tons of, .sandalwood are annually importjed 
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SANYASI. 


SAFADAS. 

into Calcutta from the Malabar coast, ami dering reHgioi»a Boendlcitnt^ generaUjp 
about twice as much into Canton from the lower of the Sww fWfts, The Sanyasi i^B 
Islands of the Indian Arehipeiago. Dr. professed ascetic, bufiE^ome of them marry^tt 
O’Sbaughnessy says Sanlatum myrtiToliuin is instance of which 1868, * was the Sanyasi 
syi^jitiocts^ with album of Roxbnrgli’s family at the temple of Mahadeo at Eainapur 

plants, a native of the continent near Moininabad. Amongst the Vaishnava, 
of India, Timor, &c. ; that it is a small tree, the terms Sanayasi and Vairagi are in a great 
with yellow flowers, in stalked, trifid, axillary measure resti'icmd to peculiar classes, but 
cymes, leaves narrow and oval, and affords amongst the Saiva, all the sects, except the 
the sandal wood of Malabar. lie adds that San-yogi Atit, are so far excluded from the 
Roxburgh makes the Santalum album and S. world, as not to admit of married teachers, a 
myrtifolium, two distinct species. S. album circumstance not uncommon amongst the more 
thrives luxuriantly in tlie Cahmtta Garden, refined followers of Vishnu. In genera), the 
is in flower and seed nearly the whole year, Hrainacdiari or student, and the Avadhuta or 
and is easily grown from seed.— En<j, Cyc. ; Avdhauta and Alakhnami, express all the 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 532. Saivi class of mendicants, except perhaps the 

SANTA MARIE, Pout. See Poverasjte. Jogi. The Rrahmachari or students are also 
SANTANG, seekyan. regarded as Sanyasi, and where the term is 

SANTHA, Hind. Dodoujca hurmaiiniaua. used in a definite sense, the twelve classes, 
SANTIPORE, a town of Nnddea. In viz , the Dandi, Brahmachari and ten Das- 
the Santipore women are observed, that light, uami orders are implied. Sanyasi and Viragi 
female form, that slender and delicate make, are terms applied generally to all the erratic 
wiat graceful shape and , elegance of propor- mendicants of the hiudoos, of all religious^ 
lions, and that smooth, soft body, which con- orders. The terms signify a man who has 
stitute the native beauty of Bengal.— of abandoned the world or overcome his passions. 
Hind.y V.oL i, p. 22. Occasionally, however, the people distinguish 

SAN TOME, or Saint Thom6, a sea coast between a Sanyasi and a Viragi, in which 
suburb of Madras, 4 miles to the south. case, the Sanyasis imply the mendicant fol- 

SANUK FATREHA. lowers of Siva, and the Vhagis those of 

SANWAK, Hind. Oplismenus frumen- Vishnu. Thfe distinction thus made requii'es 
taceus, Panicum colonum. a peculiar exception, for besides the indiscri- 

SANWAK, a class of slaves in Chota minate applicration of the term Sanyasi to the 
Nagpore, a hereditary slave; the Bandha Vaishnava, as well as other mendicants, there 
Sauwak is a slave for life, but wdiose chil- is a peculiar class of them to whom it really 
dren are not slaves, and the Chuta Sanwak pertains, these are tl^e Tridandi or Tridandi 
is described as a slave for debt. Also in Sanyasi. These are such members of the 
Chota Rangpur, Ramgurh, and Ilazaribagh, Ramanujaor Sri Vaishnava sect as have passed 
there are Sanwak life-slaves, generally from through the two first slates of the Brahma- 
hill tribes.— WHsoyi's Glossary, nical order and entered that of the Sanyasi or 

SANWAR, Hind. Rhazya diffusa, Rhazya the ascetic life. Their practices are iu some 
stricta. other respects peculiar : they never touch 

SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS, a pret- metals nor fire, and subsist upon food obtained 
ty compact plant, adapted to cover a small as alms from the family of Brahmins of the 
patch or bed, in the ffpwer garden, colour Sri Vaishnava faith alone. They are of a 
yellow, and raised from seed.— Riddell, less erratic disposition than most other men- 
SANYAL PEN, or Saualk the spirits of dicants, and are rarely met with in Uppel’ 
the departed, amongst the Gond are wor- India, but are found in considerable numbers, 
shipped or propitiated for a year after death; and of high character, in the south. In their 
but persons of note, headmen of villages or general practices, their religious worship and 
priests are treated as gods for years or gene- philosophical tenets, they conform to the 
rations, and sacrifices are usually offered at institutes and doctrines of Ramanuja.—^i7- 
their Sthapana or shrines of earth. son, Hindoo Sects, See Dandi, Hindoo, 

SANYASI. Amongst the rules prescrib- Mendicants, Siva, 
ed for a hiudoo man, the brahman, the Ksha- SAN YOGI, a married mendicant ; Vivogl 
trya and the Vesya have to pass through or Byogi, an ascetic mendicant, 
few stages (asrama) in life, the Brahmachari SAN-YOGI ATIT, see Sanyasi. 
brVeligious student; the Grihashta or house- SAOO-HULDEE, Hind., a ceremony, 
holder, the Vanaprastha or hermit, and the SAORI, Gdz. Hystrix Jeucura, Sykes. 
Bhikshuka 6r Sanyasi, religious mendicant. SAOURI NUTS, see Suwarrow Nuts, 
^Wilsbr^s* Glossary, Caryocar. 

SANYASI. Amongst the hiudoos, a wan- SAFADAS, aho Alya, Malat. Ginger. 
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SAP AN FOOD; SAPAN WOOD, 


SAPAN WOOD. CsB^alpiDia eapaii. 


Lolau, Amb. Sapang, Malay. 

Uu-fang-mu, OhIn. Samya, Roro, Moluo, 

Su-niuh, „ PafcongA, Saks- 

Puttung, Gdz., Hind. Isiapungum, also Vut. 
Bukkum, ,, tunghy, Tam. 

Sachang, Jav. Sibukas, Tagala. 


The product of Caesalpiiiia sapan, a thoruy 
tree indigeDous to Siam, Pegu, the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, Tenasserira, Bengal, Ceylon, 
throughout the Archipelago and the South of 
India. Sapan wood is imported into Bombay 
from Siam, and Singapore; and an inferior 
description, in’ small quantities, from the 
Malabkr Coast. The former kinds m*e occa¬ 
sionally re-exported to London. Sapan wood 
is an article of considerable commerce in the 
East. In J842 as much as 78,000 cwts. 
Were shipped from Ceylon, but the export 
frocQ thence has decreased. This island, 
however, ships dye-woods annually to the 
amount of £2,000. A large quantity is 
exported from Siam and the Philippine Is¬ 
lands ; as much ^3 200,000 piculs annually j 
from the former, aud 23,000 piculs from j 
Manila. 3,524 piculs were shipped from 
Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 1852. 
The picul is about one cwt. and a quarter. It 
forms a large export from Ceylon : the ship- 
ments from thence were, in 1842, 77,694 cwt.; 
in 1843,1,692 ; in 1844,2,592 ; in 1845,2,854. 
In 1837, 23,695 piculs of sapan wood, and 
2,266 piculs of roots of ditto were shipped, 
and in the first six months of 1843, 22,326 
piculs were exported from Manila ; a large 
portion of this comes to Europe, but some 
goes to China, the United States, Singaiiore, 
&c. 15,500 piculs were shipped from Manila 

in 1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845 ; aud 1,210 tons 
in 1850. About 3,000 piculs of sapan wood 
and the same quantity of other dyestuffs are 
annually imported into Shanghae. The price 
of straight sappau wood at Shanghae was 
thirty dollars per picul. In Calcutta, in June 
1850, 4,000 piculs of the root of Manila 
sapan wood sold freely at about 7s, 6d. per 
factory maund, Siam, ditto 65 . 75 tons were 
imported into Liverpool in 1849: and 120 
tons in 1850, from Calcutta. The imports of 
sapan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
amottnte^ to 3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the j 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
One Liverpool house imported 600 
tons of dye-woods in a single yeai', worth 
£9,000. I 


Pjfwoods Imported in isso. 

Tons. 

BO'esported. 

Tons. 

Logwood....**.. 


... 4,332 
... 1,771 

Fustic... 


Nicaragua... 


... 112 

Barwood.. 

.. 1,896 

... 1,229 



•f. ••• 

, ' 1 


Green Ebony, and Co- 

cuswood. -1,457 ... * 7 - 

Bed Sanders... .. 656 ... -tp 

Camwood.. 416 ... ^ ^ 

Brazil aud Brazillith.. 309 .. 

The annual consumption of heavy dy^ 
woods in Britian in dyeing cOttoo, liuen, 
woollen and silk goods, &c., exceeds in weight 
51,000 tons. In 1850, Great Britain import¬ 
ed 3,670 tons of sapan wood valued at £7 
to £12 per ton, duty free. Sapau wood, is 
imported in pieces like Brazil-wood, to which, 
for the purposes of dyeing, it is greatly infe¬ 
rior, it is generally too unsound to be useful 
for turning. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens were exhibited in billets and 
chips from Tanjore, Travancore, Goa and 
Cuddapah. A red dye is made from an 
aqueous extract of the chips of this wood, 
but it is not reported to be a fast colour, and 
is principally used for common and cheap 
cloths. It is precipitated dark brown with 
iron, and red with alum. A decoction of th|^ 
wood is used by calico printers as a red dye ^ 
the wood contains much gallic and taunic 
acids aud is an excellent substitute for log¬ 
wood, though weaker. In the valley of 
the Tenasserim, between the latitudes of 
Tavoy city and the mouth of the Tavoy 
river, the hills that border the valley on the 
eastern side abound in sapan-wood. Consider¬ 
able quantities are exported every year from 
Mergui, and that province is usually supposed 
to contain the tree, though it is really within 
the province of Tavoy ; but the facility of 
water communication from the interior to 
Mergui, makes that the only port to whicS^ 
the wood is conveyed. This narrow locality 
is the only one in the l^rovince in wbicfe ^ 
the tree is found. The tree has a much 
wider range, the Karens say, on the Meinam 
side of the mountain in Siam. More than 
five hundred thousand pounds have been ex¬ 
ported fi’om Mergui during some years be¬ 
tween 1830 aud 1840; but latterly the 
forests have not been so productive. Sapan- 
wood, is abundant in the island of Sum- 
bawa, and in the Provinces of Iloilo in 
Panay and Pangasinan in the great isl^gd 
of Luzon. In 1850, there were exported, 
chiefiy to Europe aud America, no less than 
11,000 tons of this article from the port of 
Manilla. It has, like many indigenous products 
a distinct name in the different languages, 
the only agreement, and this not perfect, be¬ 
ing between the Malay and the Javanese, in 
the first of which it is called ^paog, tbo 
origin of the European commerdai and scien¬ 
tific names, and in Javanese sachang. In 
one language of the true Moluecas we have 
it as samja, and in another as roro, while in 
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SAP-GREEN. 

Amboynese it is lolan, and iti the Tagala of 
the Philippines sibnkas. It seems probable, 
however, that the Cassalpinios which produce 
thc^ dye-wood of countries which exteiid from 
the 6th degree of South to the J9th of North 
latitude, may be a distinct species. The 
sapan-wood of Luzon is by from 40 to 
60 per cent, more valuable than that of Siam, 
that is, yields by so much more of colouring 
matter. In this respect all the Asiatic 
cassalpinias rank far below those of Brazil. 
Sapan-wood, is largely exported from Madras 
to Calcutta. For many years past, a trade in 
capan-wood from Mergui to Decca has been 
prosecuted by the native boats, the article 
being obtained from the sapan-wood forests 
lying near the frontier hills, from the eastern 
side of which large supplies are annually 
imported through Bangkok into Singapore. 
It is also found throughout the valley of 
the Great Tenasserim river, and is said by 
Karens to be plentiful in the vicinity of 
the head waters of the * Hoin bwai,* and 
‘Dagyne,’ in isolated patches, but generally 
distributed throughout the whole provinces. 
In Siam it sells at 5s. 6fi. per 133 lbs. In the 
Philippine islands at 95. 5d. per 133^ lbs. 
The sapan-woodds the log-wood of the Archi¬ 
pelago, whence it is exported in large quan¬ 
tities to Europe, where it is employed us a 
ijed dye. In China its decoction is used as a 
dye, and as a staining material. The tree 
grows abundantly in the western, southern 
and central provinces of Ceylon. It is fit for 
cutting when about five years old, at which 
time it attains a height of ten or twelve feet, 
^he exports from Ceylon have been for the 
last few years about 6,000 cwts, annually.— 
Faulkner ; Simmond's Diet. ; Tredgold ; M. 
E. af 1865 ; Mason ; Crawfurd's Dictionary^ 

376 ; Foole, Statistics of Commerce. 

SAPAITO, Malay. Sapan-wood, Cassal- 
pinia sapan, Linn. ; Moxb. ; W. A. 

. SAPATA CHEDDY, Tam. Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis, Linn ^ also pronounced Sapata cherri, 
TAM,,"'Sapatapu, Tam., the flower, and Sa¬ 
pata cheri, Tam., the plant of Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis, Linn. 

SAPEC, Jap. A cash, abqpt the 6,200th 
of a dollar, Hodgson's Nagasaki^ p. 132. 

SAPEK, a Tartar money of account, equal 
to about 5d, sterling.— Diet See 
Sepeck. 

SAPFALL Hind. Delphinium brunonl- 
auum. 

SAP-GREEN. 

^ Chib. ) Luh-kau, Chin, 

This b^tiful and permanent dye-stuff, is, 
in China, the product, in great part, of the 
Bhamnas infectorius. It is made in Shan¬ 
tung, Hu-peb, Cheh-kiang. That of Hankow 
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is expensive and is sold in the form of thin, 
dry, bluish scales which when rubbed up pro¬ 
duce a bluish green pigment, used to colour 
shark skin for covering spectacle cases. Jfc 
has the purgative properties of the buckthorn 
in the crude state and makes excellent mark¬ 
ing ink when mixed with lunar caustic. 
Lime is present in the sap-green of China, 
as it is added to neutralize the aO^tic acid 
which is apt to form in this as well as m the 
syrup of buckthorn.— Smith, Mat Med. of 
China. * 

SAPTIARA, a palanquin carried on the 
shoulders of Nambi brahmans, Taylor. 

SAPHTR, Fr. Sapphire. 

SAPHURA KUMRA, Beng. Cucuvbita 
maxima, Duck. 

8 A PUT, Egypt. Hyosciaraus niger, Linn. 

SAPI, Malay. A wild breed of the genus 
Bos. The Sapi has much the geneitd ap¬ 
pearance of the Bali cattle, but has not the 
white patch on the buttock ; the horns are 
small, curved inward, white, tipped with 
black ; the forehead is flat with a tuft of long 
hair on it, particularly on the bulls ; the back 
is curved, the highest point being about tbe 
centre ; the -spines of the vertebra are usual¬ 
ly long ; tlie total height of an animal killed, 
from foot to spines of dorsal vertebra, was six 
feet two inches ; the hair was smooth and 
silky, of a brown colour, except on the feet 
which were of a dirty white, a mane about 
two inches long runs the whole length of the 
spine. There is no dewlap. The fibre of 
the flesh is fine, well mixed with fat, a most 
delicious meet for flavour, tenderness and 
juiciness that ever could be tasted. The other 
species of wild cattle is the Saladang. A 
Malay guide Inchi Basow stated that the meat 
was coarser than the buffalo and not good 
eating, but that the animal was much larger 
than the Sapi, some of the bulls growing to 
seven “ asta or cubits.’^ This is the moderate 
height of IQA feet.— Journ. of the Indian 
j Archip.y Vol. vi, Nos. \ and v\, May and 
June 1850, p. 365. 

SAPINDACE^, Juss., the Soap tribe of 
plants or Soap-Worts, a natural order of 
plants belonging to the calycose group of 
Polypetalous exogens. It consists of ti’ees 
or shrubs, rarely herbaceous plants, with erect 
or climbing stems, with alternate often com¬ 
pound leaves, rarely simple, with or without 
stipules,^ and often marked with lines or peIIu->. 
cid dots. Their inflorescence is racemose or 
paniculate, with small white or rose-coloured, 
rarely yel low, flowers, which are seldom barren 
or hermaphrodite. The calyx consists of 4-5 
sepals, slightly cohering at the balse. The 
petals are the same in number as the sepals, 
one being occasionally abortive. They are 
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in general furnished wUh a pctal-llke scale, 
but are sometimes naked. They have a 
fleshy glandular disc occasionally occupying 
the base of the calyx. The stamens are defi¬ 
nite, about twice the number of the sepals. 
The filaments are free or slightly connate, the 
anthers 2-ceIled, the ovary 3-cel led, rarely 

2- 4-celled, the cells containing 1-2-3 ovules. 
Style undivided, or ihore or less deeply 2- or 

3- cleft. The seeds have usually an aril, are 
without albumen, and have a curved or spirally 
twis^d embryo. The order contains 43 
genera, 150 species of which inhabit the West 
Indies, Mexico and South America, 1 in North 
America, 2 in tlengal, 4 in Guinea, 10 in 
South Africa ; 1 in Madagascar ; 9 in Bour¬ 
bon and Mauritius ; 50 in the East Indies ; 2 
in Japan ; 4 in China ; 2 in Timor ; and 
about 10 in New Holland. The East Indies 
genera and species may be thus shown : 
Cardioapermiim halicacabum, Zi., all India. 

canescona, Wdll.^ Barmah. 

Sioja aan^naria, HucKf Goalpara, Sylhet Ava. 
Schmidelia serrata, DC., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
aporetica, Roxh., Sylhet. 
glabra, Roxh,, Chittagong, 
villoaa, Wight, Chittagong, 
dentata, Wall., Assam. 

SapinduB sapinaria, X., West Indies. 

laurifolius, Vakl., Peninsula of India, 
emarginatus, FaW., Peninsula of India, 
detergens, Roxh., Bengal, 
rubigino'sus, Boxh.i both peninsulas of India, 
polyphyllus, JRoxb., Pegu, 
undulatus, WaU., ? 

acuminatus, Wall., Nepal, Himalayan valleys, 
fruticosus, i2oa;6., Moluccas, 
danura; Boxb., Sunderbuns. 
angustifolius, Wall., Khassya. 

Cupania canesoens, Per9., Circars, Kandalla. 
lee vis, Pers., Bourbon, Mauritius, 
roxburghil, Wight, Sylhet. 
sapida, Cdmhesfi, Giiinea, cultivated in India, 
madagascarensis, O. Don., cultivated, 
altornifolia, Willde, Mauritius, 

Harpulia cupanioideg, Roxb., Chittagong. 

Baccaurea pierardi, Bach., Tippera, Burmah, Cochin 
China. 

dulcis, Wall., Penang, Sumatra. 

Nephelium iichi, W. d? A China, cultivated in India, 
ramosum, W. <£? A,, Sylhet. 
lappaccum, L., Rambutan, N, E. Archipelago, 
lo^ah, Cambas, China, Cochin-China, both 
J^ninsnlas of India, Khassya. 
rubrura, Wight, Sylhet. 

,. verticillatum, Wall., Moluccas. 
0ehleichdratrijuga, Willde, Peninsula of India. 
Mbfibdcca bijuga, Linn., Jamaica, East Indies. 
Kblfbutera paniculata, Laxm., China. 

CiosBigfnia bourbonica, DC.,. Bou rbon. 

Bordotissa butmanniftt DC., Peninsula of India, 
dioeoa, Roxb., Hindustan. 

One gonus is found in Australia, Dodonea. 
This order is closely allied to Aceracesc, 
from which they only differ in their alternate 
leaves and petals. The number of their 
stemens 8, with 5 unequal sepals, point out a 
'relation with Polygalacete. Tlieir cliinbitig 
babit and tendency ^to produce tendrils 
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give them a remote relation to Vita- 
ceaa. In this order, although the leaves, 
branches, and other organs act in ^ deleteri¬ 
ous manner, yet their fruit and seeds are eat¬ 
able and wholesome. The Litchi and tb® 
Longan, favourite fruits in China, are pro* 
duced by the genus Euphoria ; these fruits 
are sweet, with a sub-acid flavour j they 
are considered a great luxury in Chiua, and 
are sent at a great expense from the provinces 
of Fokien and Quan-Toug, where they grow, 
to Peking, for tlie consumption of the emperor. 
Several other genera bear fruits which are 
very delicious, and are eaten in Japan and 
Brazil. Sapindus is remarkable for bearing 
pulpy fruit, the outer part of which has 
been used, on account of its detergent pi*o- 
perties, as a soap. Some of the species of 
tins genus also produce eatable fruits. Pau- 
linia is another genus which has poisonous 
properties residing in tho leaves and other 
parts of the plant, whilst the fruits are ea#-^ 
able. The whole of tho order partakes more 
or less of these properties. In China, the 
seeds of a Sapindus, besides their value in 
cleansing, are worn as beads “ because,” say 
tho budhists, “all demons are afraid of the 
wood,” one native name means preventative 
of evil. Euphoria li-c.hi, is one of the most 
delicious and delicate-flavoured fruits of the 
east, and though a native of Chino, succeeds 
well in most parts of India, as it does so in 
Euphoria longan and Nephelium, tlie Kam- 
bootan of the Malayan Archipelago yield 
edible fruits ; ns well as Euphoria rirnosn and 
rubra, both inhabitants of the Sylhet district, 
which are eaten by the natives of that dis¬ 
trict ; so are those of Melicocca trijuga, called 
even in the distant parts of India where this, 
tree is indigenous, kusoombha and gusuin, 
and where, as in the Doon in April, it may 
be readily recognised at a distance by the 
red colour of its young leaves. All its parts 
of fiuctification tu’e liable to considerable 
variation. The pulpy sub-acid aril, as Dr. 
Roxburgh remarks, forms a grateful fruit ; 
tho wood is hard and used as timber. 
Schmidelia serrata, of which the root is said 
to be astringent, yields also an edible fruit. 
.The wood of several species is close-grained 
and hard, and forms valuable timber, as of 
Sapindus rubiginous, and of Euphoria longan 
and li-chi ; the latter also one of the most 
ornamental of trees. The edible fruit of the 
Indian and Malayan species of Pierardia, (P. 
sativa and dulcis), a genus refeiT^d by M. 
Blumo to Euphorbiacem, is known. The lat¬ 
ter, Dr. Jack is of opinion, consists of twO 
varieties ; the Rambeh, of which Mr; Marsdeti 
has given a figure in his histoiy of Sumatra, 
(PI. vi,p. 101,) belonging to the peninsula of 
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APINDUS EMARaiNATUS. 


Malacca, but unknown at Bencoolen; while 
the Choopa, from which Dr. Jack has described 
the species, is abundant at the latter place, but 
not found in tlie former. To this genus is 
nearly allied a Dr. Jack states, (Lin. Trans, 
xiv, p. 118) is HydnocaVpus, of which the 
only species H. malayanus, yields the Tampui, 
a fruit ranking in point of taste and flavour 
along with the Lanseh, This, belonging to the 
genus Lausium gf Jack (1. c. p. 115) is close¬ 
ly allied to Milnea of Roxburgh, also yielding 
an edible fruit, and both belonging to the 
Meliacese, and in many respects resembling 
Pierardia, and* showing the connection between 
the two families. Several species furnish 
useful timbers, and edible fruits.— Royle, 
Roxb,i Voigt, ; Eng. Cyc. ; Williams' Midd. 
Kingd, p. 286. 

SAPINDUS, a genus of plants of the natu¬ 
ral order Sapiudaceao, names derived from 
' Sapo indicus or Indian soap, the berries of 
■ several of the species being employed as a 
! substitute for soap. In America, the S. sapo- 
uaria, in Java, S. rarak, in India, S. acumi- 
natys, S. laurifolius, and S. emarginatus, and 
detergens (the last, according to Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, nearly allied to S. saponaria), are all 
used for the purposes of soap ; owing, it is 
now ascertained, to the presence of the vege¬ 
table principle called saponine. This has 
been traced in many other vegetables, which 
have the property of forming a lather with 
water. Some of this genus, as Sapindns 
esculentus and S. senegalensis, yield edible 
fruit. Sapindus laurifolia, Roxb., is a stout, 
very shady tree, of various parts of India ; 

• S, squamosus, R. is a native of the Malay 
Aichipelago and of the island of Nassaulaut. 

’ S. longifolia and S. fruticosus, R., and S. ser- 
ratus, R. are trees of the Moluccas.— Willde ; 
Royle. III. Him. Bot.,p. 138. 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Koote le^ee, Can. | Khete, Mahr. 

This is common in Canara and Sunda, in 
thd mvines below, but is not common on the 
high lands of Canara ; its wood is not used in 
the arts, but for building purposes, is of 
average quality.— Dr. Gibson. 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Tsheikkhyee, Burm. 

Th^ species is found on the hills, and in 
the forest skirting them in British Burmah 
where the wood is prized for house posts, 
ploughs, &c. Its color is grey, with a beauti¬ 
fully mottled grain. A cubic foot weighs 
66 lbs. In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the 6i*st 
branch, is 40 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet.— Dr. 
JBrandis^ Cat. Cat. Ex.y 1862 , 

SAPINDUS, Species 

Chitra, Hind. 
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Not uncommon in Murree and Hazara. 
SAPINDUS ACUMINATUS, Wallch, 
Royle. A tree of the valleys of the Hima¬ 
laya, of Nepaul and the Khassya mountains, 
Voigt. 

^ SAPINDUS ACUTA, Roxb, Syn. of 
Sapindus laurifolius, VaAl. , 

SAPINDUS DETERGENS, Roxb. 

Do dan, Hind. I Soap nut tree, , Eng. 

Ritba, „ „ berry „ ,, 

Aritha, ,, I Ariabta, SaNS. 

Uaritha „ | 

A small but handsome tree ; berries used 
for washing woollens and silks, also for the 
hair of the head. It forms a soapy admixture 
with water. In medicine, applied externally to 
pimples and abscesses, internally in cases of 
headache, also in epilepsy, and as an expecto¬ 
rant ; if pounded and thrown into water it 
destroys fish. It is also recommended as au 
expectorant and for the cure of chlorosis, 
also to stop epileptic fits by placing its 
powder in the mouth.— Roxb. ii, 280 ; Voigt, 
p. 94 ; Lt. Col. Lake ; Dr. J. L. Stewart ; 
Powell Hand-book, Vol. l,p.*330. 

SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS, Vahl 


Roxb. ; W. and A. ; 111. Graham. 



The Tree. 


BuroritUa, 

Beng. 

Penela-gas, SiNGH* 

Thalymarathu, 

Can. 

Puvandi, 

Tam‘ 

Soap nut tree, 

Eng. 

PoUnanga, 

>* ft 

Riti-ka-jhar, 

Hind. 

Pucha-cottR-maoram, 

TB]& 

Areeta, 

Mahr. 

Kunkudu, 

Kunkudu-karra, 

Raruk, 

Malay. 


Penela, 

Singh. 

i Kuiikuda-chettu, 



The Wood. 


Soap nut wood. 

Eng. 1 

Kankadu karra, 

Tel. 

Kunkudu wood,ANG.-TL. 1 




The Nut. 


Ritah, 

Duk. 

Phenela, 

Saks. 

Rishta, 


Ph»nile, 


Soap nut, 

Eng. 

Ponnangcottai, 

Tam. 

Soap berry, 

,, 

Mani-pungam-kai, 

f s 

Ritni-ki-binj, 

Hind. 

Puvandi-kotti, 

f > 

Tbi. 

Bindako, 

Malay. 

Kunkuda-kaya, 

Rarak, 

Kumati-ghenzalu, 

tt 

Arishta, 

Sans. 



The Oil. 


Soap-nut-oil, 

Eng. 

1 Poongam-kai-yennai.TAM, 

Poonga-oil 


Pungumyennai, 

Tel. 

Rithay-ka-tel, 

Hind. 

Kuncudu-nuna, 

Puvandi-cottay-yennaiT. 




This handsome tree grows in the peninsula 
of Judin, and in Bengal; it is met with in 
the villages, its fruit is sold in all bazars 
a detergent, and in many cases yields a move, 
profitable return than any other fruit tree. 
The wood is white, and Dr. Gibson had seen 
it used only for fuel, but Captain Beddpmo 
describes it as a yellowish, prettily grained 
wood and adds that it is tolerably hard* Its 
semi-solid oil,extracted from the kernel, is used 
medicinally. Its cost prevents its gene^ use. 
When the soap nut is mixed with Watet; it 
^oths fike soap, and is used instead of that 
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^SAPINDUS RUBIO INOSUS. 


substance for washing woollens, silks anil 
hair. Dr. Sherwood Ims mentioned that the 
seeds pounded with water often put an end 
to the epileptic paroxysm, a small quantity 
being introduced into the patient’s mouth. 
Another species, the S. saponaria, has been used 
in medicine in the treatment of chlorosis, in 
the form of the tincture or extract of the 
soapy matter of the capsule. The nuts them¬ 
selves are exceedingly hard and tough, and 
as they take a fine polish are employed for 
necklaces and beads. The kernels of the 
small black nuts of the S. saponaria are eaten 
in the West Indies, and deemed as palatable 
as the hazel nut or almond. The roots as 
well as the capsules are usexl in washing, but 
it is stated that the fabric washed is rapidly 
corroded ; this however requires confirma- 
tipn. Wight suspects the Poochay cottay 
marum, to bo the same as S. detergens, 
Moxb, The fruit is used for the same pur¬ 
poses as indicated by the characteristic native 
name. His S. emaginatus may be a different 
plant as the fruit does not correspond. Mr. 
Mclvor says, the wood is elastic, strong and 
durable, common in Wynaad .—Rorb 
Wight^. Gibson^ Gleghorn ; O'Shaughvessy^ 

241 ; Captain Beddome ; Edye^ Forests 
of Malabar and Canara ; M. J, i?. 
iclvor^ M, E, o/1857. 

SAPINDUS FRUTICOSUS, Roxh. A 
^hrub, native of the Moluccas, with pretty, 
coloured, small, flowers, in racemes in 
larch, and fi’uiting in May. Introduced 
into the Dekhan from the Moluccas.-^ Voigt ; 
Riddell. 

SAPINDUS LAURIFOLIUS, Vahl. 

Sapindus acuta, Jioxb. | S. trifoliata, Linn.fihccde. 
Purinsji, MALEAn. | Urinji, Maleal. 

This ti*ee grows in the Peninsula of India 
where its fruit and leaves are used iu medi¬ 
cine. Its berries are saponaceous and used 
by all. 

SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSUS, Roxh. W. 
4' Willde, 


or sand it contains, particularly near the bark, 
and which injures tools used in working it.— 
Voigt ; Hort Cal. Cat. ; Mr. Rhodens MSS.; 
Dr. McClelland, Flor. Andh .; Roxb., Voh 
ii, p. 283 ; A ins. Mat. Med , p. 213. 
SAPINDUS SAPONARIA. ? 

Aritlia ; Uitha, Hind. | Soap nut. Enq. 

The dried berries are brought to Ajmere 
from Kotah, Malwa and Mewar, they are not 
used iu medicine ; but are much employed 
in dyeing, an,d as a detergent : eight seers 
are sold for the rupee.— Gen. Med. Top., 

p. 122. 

SAPINDUS TRIFOLIATA, Linn., 
Rheede. Syn of Sapindus laurifolius, Vahl. 

SAPINDUS UNIJUGUS, Thw. A large 
tree, iu the Hewahette district of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Wood 
not known.-r-TAia. En. pi. Zeyl,, p. 56. 

SAPISTAN, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

SAPIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order EuphorbiaeciB. The 
flowers are monoecious, the calyx bifid and 3- 
toothed, the style trifid, and the capsule 3- 
coccous. Wight gives Sapium baccatum, 
S. Indicum. S. baccatum is a tree of Assam, 
with minute greenish flowers.— Roxb. ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; W. Ic. ; Voigt, 

SAPIUM INDICUM, WUld.,Boxb , W.Ic. 

Huruga, Ben a. I Kin-i nakooloo Gass, , 

Bcnjien, Maf.eal. | SiNOH. 

A small tree of the warmer parts of Ceylon, 
the Coromandel coast, south Konkun, the 
Sunderbuns and Assam, with minute greenish 
flowers, and iu fruit all the year round. 
Capsule or nut globular, size of a nutmeg, 
3-cel led, 6-valved, thick and exceedingly 
hard, seed solitary, fixed 'by apex, smooth, 
juice very poisonous, taste eJiceedingly 
nauseous, seeds used for intoxicating fish.— 
Hort. Cal.; Roxb. ; 0" Shan g/messy, p. 562 
692 ; Thiv. En, pi. 7jeyl.,p. 296. 

S AP-M ARIL, Bkng. Circaetus gallicus, Om. 

SAPO, Lax. Soap. 

SAPODILLA PLUM. 


S. fraxinifolia, DC. | Moulvisia rubiginosa, 0. Don. 
* Hseik-kyi, Burm. Isakarasi mann, Tel. 

Rusty soap nut, Eng. Islii-raslii, 

Rithbka-jnar, Hind. Undurugu manu, 

Maui pungum, Tam. 

' This tree grows iu both the peninsulas of 
jEbdia, it is a large timber tree in the raonn- 
tainous tracts of the Circars, it is found, 
though not very plentiful, in the Pegu district, 
whero it attains a girth of three or foqr feet, 
growing toll iu proportion and straight. 
Jts wo^ is yehite coloured, large, straight, 
strong and dqrab|o, and useful for a great 
variety of purpnoos. Wl»en dry it has some¬ 
thing the appearance pf teak, but, towards the 
icentre it is chocolaie» coloured. Its Tairiil 
pamg is derived from the quantities of silex 


Achras sapota, L. | A. zapotill^i, Browne, Jr. 

Bully tree. | Coinmou aapota. 

This, a native of the West Indies, is largely 
cultivated iu the East Indies, its fruit, when 
ripe, is luscious, its bark is used medicinally 
and its timber makes good shingles. 

SAPONACEOUS PLANTS. Many 
tropical plants furnish useful substitutes for 
common soap. The aril which suiTOunds 
the seed and the roots of Sapindus saponaria, 
an evergreen tree, is used as soap in South 
America and the West Indies under the name 
of soap berries. The seed vessels are very 
acrid, they lather freely in water and will 
cleanse more linen than thirty times their 
weight of soap, but in time they corrode or 
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burn the linen. Humboldt says that proceed¬ 
ing along the river Carenicuar, in the Gulf of 
Cariaco, he saw the ludiau women washing 
their linen with the fruit of this tree, there 
called the parapara. Some other species of 
Sapiudus and of Gypsophila have similar 
properties. The bruised leaves and roots of 
Saponaria officinalis, a British species, form 
a lather which much resembles that of soap, 
and is similarly efficacious in removing grease 
spots. The bark of many species of Quillaia, 
as Q. saponaria, when beaten between stones, 
makes a lather which can be used as a substi¬ 
tute for soap, iu washing woollens and silk 
clothes, and to clean colors in dyeing, iu 
Chili and Brazil, but it turns linen yellow. 
The fruit of Bromelia pinguin is equally 
useful. A vegetable soap was prepared 100 
years ago in Jamaica from the leaves of the 
American aloe (Agave americana) which 
was found as detergent as Castile soap for 
washing linen, and had the superior quality 
of mixing and forming a lather with salt 
water as well as fresh. Dr. Robinson, a 
naturalist, thus describes the process he 
adopted in 1767, and for which he was awarded 
a grant by the House of Assembly :—“The 
lower leaves of the Curaca or Coratoe A gave 
karatu) were passed between heavy rollers to 
express the juice, which, after being strained 
through a hair cloth, was merely inspissated 
by the action of the sun, or a slow lire, and 
cast into balls or casks. The only precaution 
' liecessary was to allow no mixture of any 
unctuous materials, which destroyed the effi¬ 
cacy of the soap. A vegetable soap, wduch 
has beeg found excellent for washing silk, &c., 
may be thus obtained ; to one part of the 
skin of the Ackee add one ,and a half part of 
the Agave karatu, macerated in one part of 
boiling winter for twenty-four hours, and with 
the extract from this decoction mix four per 
cent, of rosin. In Brazil, soap is made from 
the ashes pf the bassura or broom plant (Sida 
lanceolata) which abounds with alkali. There 
are also some soap barks and pods of native 
plants used ill China as substitutes for soap. 
The bark pf Quillaia saponaria renders water 
frothy, and is used as a detergent by wool 
dyers. Saponaria vaccana is common in India. 
The pericarp of Sapindus emai'ginatus mixed 
with water, froths like soap. Saponaceous 
berries are found in Java. The Sapindus is 
used as a substitute for soap, as Sapindus 
acuminata, Laurifolius emarginatus, and deter- 
gens, all of them. East Indian plants are 
similarly used.— Simmonds, p. 575. 

SAPONARIA, a genus of very ornamen¬ 
tal plants belonging to the order Silenaceas, 
with pretty species of rose coloured, pink or 
yellow flowers; S. procumbens from its trail- 
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ing habit, suited for covering rock /work. 
S. ocymoides is one of the most elegant, and 
is also well adapted for rock work. The 
properties of Saponaria vneparia, w^ell known 
ill India, are identical iii every respect' with 
those of the S. officinalis, or soap wort, the 
'^TpovOiov of Dioscorides. The taste of the 
entire plant, is bitter, the roots are cylindrical, 
two or three feet long, the thickness of a 
swan quill, blanching above, epidermis ruddy, 
thick, and easily separable; parenchyma 
white and solid. Tltc ^aste of the root is 
bitter and mucilaginous ; the infusion is 
blackened by salts of iron, and the decoction 
froths like a solution of soap. According to 
Bucholz* analysis, these properties are due to 
the presence of a inncilagiuous extractive 
called saponine.— Riddell ; Eng. Cyc. ; 
O*ShauQknessyy p. 212. 

SAPONE, ii\ Soap. 

SAPOO, Singh., a soft, firm, but rather open 
though even giained, light, Ceylon wood. 

SAPOOMIDILE, a soft, rather coarse, 
open grained, light, Ceylon wood. 

SAPOR or Shapur, the second sovereign 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings. 
It was this sovereign who captured the Roman 
emperor Valerian, He succeeded the Artax- 
erxes, of the Greeks and Romans, that being 
their mode of pronouncing Ardeshir. Aide- 
shir Babegan, the son of Sassan, was an officer 
of the Parthian king, Arsuces Artobanus V, and 
assumed the Persian throne as the first of the 
Sassanian dynasty in a.d. 226 ; his successor 
was the Sliapur or Sapor who captured the 
emperor Valerian. There were other Artax- 
erxes, the first in a.d. 381, and the second in 
A.D. 629, and the Sassanian dynasty ended in 

A. D,, 641, when Yezdejird or Izdejird iii, was 
overthrown by the raaliomedans. Artaxerxes 
Longimanus was the Kai Bahman or Adashir 
daraz-dast of the Kaianiau dynasty of Persian 
kings. Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian king, 

B. c. 426, at whose court Ctesias resided for 
some years. After Scylax, Ctesias was the 
next historian iu India, and in his Indica cap. 
iv., p. 190, he mentions that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon and his mother Pai*asatys presented 
him with two iron swords, which when plant¬ 
ed in the earth, averted clouds, hail and 
strokes of lightning. This is the first notice 
of the lightning conductor .—Prinsep by 
Thomas. See Greeks of Asia, Kabul, Persian 
kings, Scylax, Lightning conductoz’. 

SAPOTACE^, Endl. The Sappodilla 
tribe of plants, comprise 5 genera, 22 sp., viz., 
2 Chrysophyllum ; 5 Mimusops; 7 Bassia v 
6 SideroxyloQ ; 2 Isonandi^a ; which may be 
thus shown: 

Achraa sapota, Linn,^ East and West Indies. 
sessiUflora, Mauritius. 
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Lucuma mammosaj Juas., America, Cliina, East an* 
West Indies. 

Ckrysopliylliim cainifco,L.,E.and W. Indies, S. America. 

roxburghii, Q. Don., Assam, Khassya. 

Imbricaria oommersonii, G, Don,^ Bourbon, Mauri¬ 
tius, Java, 

Mimusops elengi, Linn., Moluccas, Ceylon, both 
Peninsulas of India, Ben^l, Sylhet. 
obtusifolius, Lam., Mauritius, 
kauki, Z., Malabar, Gour, Malay Islands, New 
Holland, Moluccas. 

hexandrusiis, Roxh., Circar mountains, Bombay, 
erythroxylon, Bojer, Bourbon, Mauritius. 

Bassia longifolia, Z., Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, 
serioea, Bl., Java. 

latifolia, Roxb., Peninsula of India, Malwa. 
cuneata, BL, Java, 
butyracese, Roxb., Nepal, Almorah. 
parkii, G. Don., West Africa. 

Sideroxylon inerme, Z., ? ^ 

regium, Pegu, 

cinerium, Lam., Maurititis, 
tomentosiim, Roxh., Ghauts, 
wallichianum, Walk, Penang, 

Isonandra lanceolata, Wight, Peninsula of India* 
villosa, Wight Ic., Peninsula of India, 
gutta, Malay Peninsula, Java. Borneo. 

This natural order of trees or slii’ubs, have 
simple and alternate leaves, flowers solitary, 
or in fascicles at the axillae of the leaves, 
gorged with a milky white juice. No indi¬ 
vidual of this order is really dangerous, the 
juice being devoid of acrid or irritating pro¬ 
perties. The barks of many species are 
astringent, the fruits pulpy, acidulous, and 
edible. The seeds contain an oil rich in 
fitearine. The butter tree of India, and of 
Mungo Park, Bassia bufyracea, is one of 
this family ; it also contains the Sideroxylon, 
or iron wood ; the Achras sapota, Sapodilla 
plum, has delicious fruit with very bitter 
seeds, believed in Martinique to be powerfully 
diuretic ; the bark is deemed a substitute 
for ciuchoua. The Indian Sapoteae spread 
from the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
along the Malayan peninsula to Sylhet, and 
from that to Nepal, where theBassia butyratea 
is found, as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Almova. The most remarkable product 
is that of the Fulwa or Phulwara, Bassia 
butyraeea, the butter or ghee tree of the 
Almora and Nepal Hills, which is of a delicate 
white colour, aud of the consistence of fine lard, 
but without any disagreeable smell; it is 
highly esteemed as aUniment in rheumatism, 
con traction of the limbs, &c., and when used 
by natives of rank is frequently impregnated 
with acme fmgrant atar ; the tree very much 
resembles B. latifolia but may be distinguish¬ 
ed by its much less fleshy corols and more 
numerous stamens ; it grows on the southern 
aspect of the Almora Hills, flowering in 
January and ripening its fruit in August ; 
the kernels, about the size and shape of 
almonds, are easily extracted from the smooth 
chesnut-coloured pericarps, when they are 
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bruised and rubbed up to tiie consistency of 
cream, and subjected to a moderate pressure 
in a cloth bag ; the oil concretes immediately 
it is expressed, and retains its consistency 
at a temperature of 9L\ — hindley, FL Med.y 
p. 388 ; O'Shaughnessy, p. 427 ; Foyle UL 
Him. JBoi., pp. 262-63 ; Roab., As. Res.^ 
viii. 

SAPOTA, Species. 

Lawoloo, Singh. 

A tree of the western province of Ceylon, 
the berries of which are eaten by the natives. 
The wood is little durable, lasting only 10 
years, but it is used in common house building 
purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs,— Mr. 
Mendis. 

SAPOTA, Species f 

Palaoi^ean, Bdhji. 

In Tavoy, a very large tree, used in build- 
ug— Or. IPallich. 

SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, A. DC., ; 
Trod. A large tree of the hot, drier parts of 
the island of Ceylon, common on the Neil- 
herries, wood strong and elastic like the 
lawthorii, burns well when green.— Thw., 
JSn. FI. Zeyl., p. in Me Ivor, M. E. 

SAPPAN-WOOD. Wood of Caesalpinia 
sappan, L. ; See Byes, Bakam, Patang, Sapan, 

SAPPHIR, Geu. Sapphire, 

SAPPHIRE. 

Sufir, Ar. Nilam, Malay., Tam. 

Nilum, Duk. Jaohant, Rus. 

Saffierstin, Dut. Nil, SiNOH. 

^aphir, Fh. Safiro, Safir, Sp. 

Sapphir, Ger. Nilam, Hind., Tam. 

Sapphirus, Lat. Zaffiro It,, Sp. 

Nila : Manila, Malay. [ 

Corundum, if translucent, when red is the 
riental ruby ; when blue a sapphire, when 
green it is the oriental emerald, and when 
mellow a topaz. Sapphire (sapphirus) with 
he ancients, was a generic term for all blue 
gems. It was on tablets of the sapphire, 
80 often mentioned in holy writ, that the ten 
:ommandent8 were engraved. It was sup¬ 
posed to preserve the sight. It occurs in 
parts of India. In the arts, minerals with 
other colours are also styled sapphire, the 
names being dependent on their colours. 
White sapphire, is transparent or translucent ; 
:he oriental amethyst is purple ; the ori¬ 
ental topaz, yellow ; the oriental .emerald, 
green; and some other varieties Occur, as 
he chatoyant aud the opalescent sapphire. 
Dhemically, sapphire is a pure alumina ; it 
occurs in six-sided prisms often With uneven 
surfaces ; it also occurs granular. When the 
surface is polished, a star of six rays corres¬ 
ponding with the hexagonal form, is in some 
specimens seen within the crystal. The 
sapphire ranks next to the diamond in hard¬ 
ness. The sapphire is used in the jewelling 
of watches ; the oriental ruby, of fine colour 
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and free from flaws, is more valuable than a 
diamond of equal weight. In Mr. Hope’s 
collection is a blue sapphire which cost 
£3,000. Sapphire occurs in Ceylon, in dolo¬ 
mite. A piece dug out of alluvium near 
Batuapoora, In 1853, was valued at £4,000. 
In Burmah, sapphires are found in the same 
earth with the rubies, but are much more 
rare and are generally of a larger size. Sap¬ 
phires of ten or fifteen rutti without a flaw 
are common, whereas a perfect ruby of that 
size is hardly ever seen. The value of the 
gems, rubies and sapphires, obtained in a 
year may be from 1to 1^ lac, from £12,000 
to £15,000. Dr. Heifer writing from Mer- 
gui says a Karen informed iiim that 
precious blue stones are to be had, which the 
Shan people collect and carry to Bangkok. 
He described the place as eight days’ distant, 
and did not know whether it was British or 
Siamese.” The green sapphire, or oriental 
emerald gem, is often seen for sale among the 
Burmese. The red sapphire, or ruby, or 
oriental ruby, is brought from Burmah, where 
it is found with the common blue sapphire, 
probably in the valley of the Salweu. The 
Burmese call it by the same name that 
they do the precious garnet, and do not ap¬ 
pear to be always able to distinguish them. 
The violet sapphire, or oriental amethyst, is 
found in the same localities as tlie comiiioii 
sapphire. Corundum sapphire, ruby, emerald 
and topaz are found in great abundance in 
the peninsula of India but not witli sufficient 
translucence, to be valuable as precious 
stones. Some small fragments of sapphire 
and of spinel, with the matrix in which it 
occurs, were exhibited from Masnlipatam. 
Sapphires, in' colour, vary from white to 
the deepest blue and black, but stones are 
often of varied hues. If held in water, 
with forceps, these coloured and uncolour.ed 
stones will be seen, A very good blue 
sapphire of one carat weight would bring £20. 
The white sapphire is sometimes sold as a 
diamond. The adamant described by Pliny, 
in the opinion of Professor Tennant, was a 
sapphire, as proved by its form, and by the 
fact that when struck on an anvil by a ham¬ 
mer it would make an indentation in the 
metal. A true diamond, so treated, would fly 
into a thonsand pieces. Sapphire (sapphirus) 
with the ancients, was a generic term for all 
blue gems. The sapphire of the Greeks and 
Bomans is described as intermixed with gold 
but, according toMr. Emmanuel, that of Scrip¬ 
ture was a transparent blue stone.— Em¬ 
manuel ; Eng. Cgc.f p, 451 ; Tomlinson ; 
Mason>* 

SAPPHIRINE is calcedony tinged with 
pale blue. 


SAPPHIRINE GURNARD. Cuvier 
mentione that, iu India, there are species 
allied to Trigla hirundo the sapphiriue gur¬ 
nard. 

SAPPHIRUS, Lat. Sapphire. 

SAPPRAH MAR AM, Tam. Bixa orellana. 

SAPRIA GllIFFlTHII, a plant closely 
allied to Rafllesia, which was discovered iu 
the Assam mouutaiusby Griffith, is the most 
remarkable form known to occur there. 

SAPROTRI, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

SAPTIIAPATIIIN.VM, see Hindoo. 

SAPULOBUA BANDER, see Johore. 

SAPUN, a river of Baitool. 

SAPUSUND, Brng. Ainberboa moschata. 

SAR, Hind.j Peus., the head, often em¬ 
ployed to form compound words, Sardar, a 
cliief; Sar-kar, a government, a head servant ; 
Sarhad, a boundary; sarrashtadar, the head of 
a department ; Sar-baud head-binder, is the 
source of the turban, the s being changed 
into t. 

SAR, Hind., see Sarkara. 

SAR, or Ser, Hind,, a grass, Imperafa 
koenigii. 

SAR, also Sara, Hind, Saccharum sara. 

SAHA, Sarah, wife of Abraham, 

SARA, Hind. Picca webbiana. 

SARABAITES, see Math. 

SAR, Baluch, the northern Indus, from 
the junction of the Punjab rivers to the town 
of Sihwan. It is also a Slavonic word. Gat- 
tcrer and Niebuhr mention that Sauromatao 
means northern Modes, and north of the 
Caucasus were the province and tribe of 
Siraceno.— Elliot, Hist, of Hind, 

SARABAS, see Kyan. 

SARACEN, see Acre, Kasr, Semitic races. 

SARACEN CORN, Fagopyrum sp, 

SARAF, Hind. A money changer or 
banker. 

SARAHI, an affluent of the Beas river. 

SARAl, the capital of the khans of Kap- 
chak, founded by Batu ; it stood on the left 
bank of the Achtuba or northern branch of 
the Wolga.— Yule Cathay, i, 231. 

SARaI, Hind, A caravansery, a building 
for the shelter and accommodation of trarel- 
lers. 

SARAI, Tel. Arrack. 

SARAIAM, Tam. Arrack. 

SARAIN^ see Burabur Caves. 

SARAIRI, Hind. Amarantus anardana. 

SARAKHS, an ancient city of Khurasaiif 
situated about mid-way of six days’ journey^ 
between Merv and Naisbapur. 

SARAKONTAY, Tam. A wood of Tin. 
nevelly, of a whitey brown colour, used ia 
building in general.—Co/, Frith, 

SARAKOONNAY, Tam. Cnihartocarpas 
fistula. 
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SARALA. DEVADARU, Tkl. ? Berrya 
ammonilla, Roxb. « 

SARA-KUPA, or the Arrow Fountain, 
has been identified with Sarwanpnr. 

SARAN, a revenue district .of Bengal, 
formed out of the ancient Bahar. 

SARANA STUPA, or Asylum Tope, at 
Chapi'H in Saran. 

SARAjN'G, Hind. Nymphoea pubescens. 

SARANGA DEVA, see Orissa. 

SARANG-dEAN. These soldiers composed 
' part of the army of Xerxes ; they were dressed 
in spleiidrd and varied coloured habits, and 
armed with bows and javelins. They were the 
Euergetae of the Greeks, a title bestowed on 
tliem by Cyrus, in gratitude for the relief 
which they ajfforded him, on his return from 
an unsuccessful expedition into Scythia.— 
Kintieir^s Geoqraphieal Memoir^ p. 189. 

SARANG-BURUNG, Malay. Edible 
bird-nests. 

SARANGT, a stringed musical instrument 
of hindoos and maliomedans. 

SAU-A-PA, Pers. A suit of garments 
presented by mahoraedan princes to those 
whom they intend to honour ; literally from 
head to foot. 

SARaPII, see Serpent. 

S A RAPHAN, the dress of female peasants. 

SARA-PAPPU, Tel. Buchanania lati- 
^ folia, Snrnpappu nuuai, its oil. 

SARAR, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

SARAS, Duk. Cupressus glauca, also 
Cupressus sempevvireus, Willde^ also Acacia 
slrissa. 

SARAS, Hind., also Surhuns, Grus anti- 
gone, the tall Saras is found all over 
British India : they may bo seen in pairs now 
plunging their bills into the shallow waters, 
now scattering pearly drops from their throats. 
The natives of India strongly object to shoot¬ 
ing these birds, about which they have a 
multitude of curious stories. There is a pre¬ 
valent idea that if one of a pair be killed, the 
survivor never fails to die of a “ broken 
heart.”— Burton's Falconry^ Valley of the 
.InduSy p. 58. 

SARASHTRA. According to Hwen 
Tbsang, the province of Su-la-cha, or Suratha 
was a dependency of Balabhi. Its capital was 
situate^ at 600 li or 83 miles, to the west of 
Balabhi, at the foot of Mount Yeu-chea-ta, or 
UjJanta. This is the Pali form of the Sanscrit, 
for Ujjayanta which is only another name for 
the Girinar hill that rises above the old city 
of Junagarh. The name of Ujjayanta is 
mentioned in both of the Girinar inscriptions 
of Rudra Dama and Skauda Gupta, although 
this important fact escaped the notice of the 
translators* The name of Surath is still known 
in this part of the peninsula, but it is con- 
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fined to a comparatively small tract, which 
forms one of the ten divisions of Gujarat. In 
the time of Akbar, however, it was applied to 
the southern or larger half of the peninsula, 
which, according to Abul Fazl, extended from 
tho port of Ghoga to the port of Aramroy, 
and from Sirdhar to the port of Diu. The 
name of the district is also preserved by Terry 
whose information was obtained at the Court 
of Jehanghir, According to his account the 
chief city of Soret was called Jauagar, that 
is, Javanagarh, or Jonagarh.— Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India^ p. 325. 

SARASWATI, a branch of tho Caggar 
river near Thauesur. The Saraswati men¬ 
tioned in the Vedas (vol. 3, p. 504) as break¬ 
ing down the precipices of the mountains, 
fierce, mighty, vast, impetuous, overflowing 
her banks, “ having seven sisters” evidently 
points to one of the great confluents of the 
Indus river, and probably the Ravi, the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Ira, (or Arya-vati) 
and in the Vedas the people of the Punjab are 
invariably termed Saraswata. In the Vedas, 
heaven, earth, (Aditi and Pritivi) and ocean, 
are rarely invoked, and the sun has compara¬ 
tively few sakta. Occasional laudations are 
given to rivers, especially to Saraswati ; and 
this nature-worship extends so largely as to 
embrace the cow, the wood used in the obla¬ 
tions, and even tho ‘‘yapa” or sacrificial post. 
On tho banks of the Caggar Saraswati, the 
Arian race came into contact with others, 
caste became recognised, but their descendants 
on the banks of that river have never adopted 
the high hinduism of the brahmins of the 
Gaiigetic valley, and continue agricultural. 
The Saraswati branch of the Caggar, however, 
seems to have been at one time, a fine river 
flowing through a well watered and green 
country. There are traces of its former course 
all tho way to the Indus, and ancient Hindoo 
history is corroborative of this view ; it is 
now merely a dry bed which is filled by 
surface water at the rains, and the countries 
tlirough which it flowed are for the most part 
desert and barren. The Triveni or three 
plaited locks, in hiudoo mythology, is the 
mystical union of the three sacred rivers, 
tho Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati, severally 
the consorts, or energies, of the three great 
powers, Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. Tri¬ 
veni, or the three plaited locks, is a mytho¬ 
logical junction—a female triad, similar to 
that of the ftrimurti of male powers. The 
Gunga or Goages, Yamuna or Jumna, join 
near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, now a 
dry bed, is also sunposed to join the other two 
underground. A nindoo dying near the im¬ 
agined confluence of these three streams, or 
even those of the Gunga and Yamunui attoins 
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immediate beAtHude, co&sequently self or self- 
permitted immolation, suttees, are meri¬ 
torious on this peculiarly holy spot. The 
junction of the three Waters at Allahabad is a 
sacred prayag, and an annual mela is held in 
March for purposes of ablution. Junctions 
of any sort, especially of waters, are held 
sacred by hindoos, and above all, the union 
of the sacred rivers, Ganga and Yamuna 
or Jutnna near Allahabad, the latter river 
having previously received the Saraswati 
below Delhi, so that, in fact, all three do 
unite at this famed sangam or confluence. 
But the hindoo poet, feigns a subterrene flow 
of the Saraswati, and a mystical union at the 
sacred point; where bathing is deemed pecu-j 
liai ly efficacious, and where zealots are per¬ 
suaded that suicide is of a most meritorious 
description. Major Moor, once saw, at Poona, 
a well modelled group in clay, where Rad’ha’s 
locks, tripartite, were plaited into the mysti¬ 
cal Triveni by the amorous Krishna, who sat 
rapturously admiring the work of, and in, his 
hands. Other rivers are, however, held sacred 
by the hindoos, viz., the Godaveri, the Sindhu 
or Indus, the Krishna or Kistna and the 
Brahmaputra.— Campbell^ p. 62-63 ; Tr, of 
Hind,y Vol, i, p, 15 ; Cole,^ Myth* Hind.^ 
pps 394, 398 ; Moor^ Hindoo Fantheon^ p. 
429. See Brahma or Hiranyagharbha, Chan¬ 
dra, Inscriptions, Krishna, Lakshmi, Maha- 
devi, Osiris, Sacta, Satarupa, Triveni, Vahan, 
Vina. 

SARASWATI, a hindoo goddess, the wife, 
or sakti, or female energy, of Brahma, is ana¬ 
logous in western mythology to Minerva, the 
patroness of learning, &c. The fifth day of the 
month Magha is called Sri-panjaini, on which 
Saraswati or Sri, the goddess of arts and 
eloquence, is worshipped with offerings of 
perfumes, flowers, and dressed rice : even 
implements of writing, and books, are treated 
with respect, are not used on this holiday, 
and are presented to the image of this 
goddess. Saraswati is, among other deities, 
especially propitiated in the marriage core- 
monies of the brahmans : the following hymn 
is chanted in her honour :—** Charming Saras¬ 
wati ! swift as a mare, whom I celebrate in 
the face of this universe, protect this solemn 
rite. O thou I in whom the elements were 
produced^ in whom this universe was framed, 

I will now sing that hymn,” (the nuptial text) 
“which constitutes the highest glory of 
women.” Viswadeva, like Serva-deVa, means 
the gods collectively : all the gods ; the Pan¬ 
theon . One oblation to the assembled godef, 
thence named Vais wade va, both for evening 
and morning.” Saraswati is the goddess of 
learnings music, and poetry, is the wife of 
Brahma* Saraswati is also called Brahmj, or 
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Brahmini, the goddess of the sciences ; and 
Bharacft, the goddess of history. She is some¬ 
times seen as a white woman standing on a 
lotus, or water-lily, holding a lute (or Vina) 
in her hand, to show that she is also the 
goddess of music ; at others, riding on a 
peacock, with the same emblem in her hand. 
Although the worship of Brahma has fallen 
into disuse, the annual festival of Saraswati, 
in the month Magha, is highly honoured. In 
the Pantheum Mythicura of Pomey, Which 
formerly belonged to the late Sir William 
Jones, and is referred to by him in his disser¬ 
tation on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
he has, in various marginal and other notes, 
compared the deities of these several mytho¬ 
logies as follow :— 

Brahma.Saturnus. 

Yama.Minos. 

V ar una.N eptunus. 

Surya.Sol. 

Chandra.Lunus. 

Vayu.^olu8. 

Viswaltarma.. .Vulcan. 

Aswinicama-) Castor and 

ra.( Pollux. 

Ganesh a.Janus. 

Pavana.Pan. 

Virsua, or) The River 

Vaitariui. j Styx, 

Kuvera...Plutus, 

Krishna.Apollo. 

Nareda.Morcuriuis. 

— Colebroo1i€y As. Bes., Vol, vii, p. 303 ; 
Moor, Hindoo Pantheon, p. 128 ; Qole, 
Myth. Hind., p. 10 ; Menu, ch, iii, v. 121. 

SARASWATI AKU, Tel. Clerodendron 
viscosum, Vent. 

SARATNI, Sans. Ell. 

SARAWAK, in Borneo, is situated in 
a bay to the eastward of Point Api, at the 
foot of a range of mountains from one thou¬ 
sand five hundred to three thousand feet high; 
extending towards the interior of the island* 
The Sarawak government have acquired the 
coast territory from Cape Datu to the river 
Barrara. The banks of the river of Sarawak 
are everywhere covered with fruit trees, the 
mangosteeu, lansat, rambutan, jambou and 
blimbing are all abundant, but the Durian is 
most so and most esteemed. A beautifully 
resplendent sand, the particles of Which 
resemble amethysts and topazes, and which 
is used in the adulteration of gold dust, may 
perhaps be thought to indicate the vicinit/ of 
other gems : it is found at Lingah, a bi*anch 
of the great Batang Lupar river, not far from 
its mouth. Sago is manufactured at Muka, 
and antimony at Basein in Borneo.— Low^s 
Sarawak, p. 29 ; Wallich, p. 75. See Archi¬ 
pelago, Borneo, Kyans. 

SARA WAN, Hiwd. Pistaem iotegerHme* 
SABA WAN, a province iA QcItiChistati, 
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Rama.^.Bacchus. 

Bala Rama.Do. as the 


Skanda.. 

inventor 
of the use 
of wine. 
...Mars. 

Durga. 

...Juno. 

Suraswati.... 

...Minerva. 

Remb’ha. 

...Venus, 

Ushasa. 

...Aurora* 

Swaha. 

...Vesta. 

Prit’hivl. 

..•Cybele. 

Sri. 

...Ceres. 

Gopyah. 

Vidyah. 

1 Mubsd. 

Atavi Il)evi... 

...Diana^ 

Aswiculapa.., 

....Genii. 

Heracula.. 

....Hercules. 






























SAROOSTEMMik. 


SARCOSTIGMA KLEINIL 


The great central mountain range or table 
land running north and south compiles the 
provinces of Sarawan, Jhalawan, and Lus. 
See Beluchistan, Kelat. 

SAKB, also Ghas, Hind., Bupleurum mar¬ 
ginatum. 

SARBASHTAT, Hind., Pushtu. Spiraea 
lindleyana, S. hjpoleuca, S. callosa. 
SARCOCLINIUM HOOKERI, Thw. 

Maha-bairoo-gass, Sinoh. 

A moderate sized tree near Eknalagodde, in 
the Ratnapoora District of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation.— En. P/. ZeyK, p. 279. 

SARCOCLINIUM LONGIFOLIUM, W. 
Ic. 

Bairoo-gass, Singh. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 
The leaves are of a firm consistence, do not 
rapidly decompose, and are used by the 
Singhalese for thatching.— Thw., En. FL 
ZeyLy p, 279. 

SARCOCOCCA PRUNIFORMIS, Lmd. 

S. trinervia, Wight Jc, i SLial; Shila, Hind. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
very abundant at an elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 
vfeet. It is extremely variable in the shape of 
||iAe leaves, which difer from nearly orbicular 
jto narrow-lanceolate acuminated.— Thw,y 
fiS’w. FI, Zeyl.y p, 290. 

SARCOCOCCA TRINERVIA, or Neil- 
gerry Box-wood tree, very common on the 
Neilgherries ; wood hard, durable, might be 
used as common box-wood in the Arts.— 
Mclvor, M, E, J, E,y 1857. 

SARCOCOLLA. 

Anzarut, Ar. I Unjirut, Af. 

Uxusirut, ,, I Runjudeb, Pjcrs. 

A sub-acid, sweetish, and somewhat nause¬ 
ous, gum resin, produced in North Africa, 
Persia and Arabia, by several shrubs, the 
Pensea sarcocolla, Penasa mucronata and 
other species. It is yellow, or reddish, like 
gum arabio, in oblong globules, the size of 
a pea or of grains of sand, friable, opaque 
or semi-transparent, softening but not melt¬ 
ing by heat ; sp, gr. 1268. Sarcocolliue is 
half transparent, crystalline, brittle, like 
gum, soluble in 40 parts of cold water and 
25 of boiling water, soluble also in alcohol. 
Odour weak and peculiar, taste saccharine 
and slightly bitter ; composition, carb. 22, 
hyd. 19, oxy. 10, atoms. Sarcocolla was 
once deemed a powerful healer of 'wounds 
tfapf flesh, and «coX.\a glue), but this idea has 
been long abandoned. It is rarely met with 
in India, and then only brought from Persia 
and Arabia. Mesure regarded it as cathar¬ 
tic,— O'Shauyhnessyyp, 427; Powelly p.408; 
Faulkner, 

8ABC0STEMMA, a genus of plants of 


the order Asclepiacess of which S. acidum, 
S. brevistigma, S. brunonianum, S. inter¬ 
medium and S. viminale, occur in India, The 
name is (from odp^, flesh, and aiippay a 
crown, in reference to the leaflets of the inner 
corolla being fleshy). The genus has a rotate 
corollaj a coronet of double stamens : the 
outer one cup-shaped or annular creuated, the 
inner one 5-ieaved, higher than the outer one, 
with fleshy segments ; the- stigma is nearly 
biuut ; the follicles slender and smooth and 
the seeds comose. 

SARCOSTEMMA ACIDUM, W. Conir, 

S. brevistigma, W. Contr. Asclepias acida, Roxh. 

' S. viminale, R. Br., Wa’l, „ aphylla, „ 

Brami, Shomluta, Beng. Piillatige, Tel. 

Som, Duk. Soma luta, ,, 

Soma, Hind. Tigejemudu. ,, 

Muwa kiriya, Singh. 

This leafless plant grows in rocky sterile 
places, in the Peninsula of India, about 
Coromandel, Khandesh, Bombay, Perim, 
Loony, between Dowlatabad and the upper 
Godavery, throughout the Dekhan and in 
Bengal, Poona, Sblan Pass,PanJab, Rohilciind. 
The plant yields an abundance of a mildly 
acidulous milky juice, and travellers suck its 
tender shoots to allay thirst. A bundle of 
the twigs with a bag of hard compressed 
salt if put in the trough of a water course so 
that the waterflow may become impreg¬ 
nated, will destroy white ants. This is tlie 
Soma or Som of the Vedas, and it obtained 
this name from the ancient hindoos because 
they gathered it by moonlight, carried it to 
their homes in carts drawn by rams, and a 
fermented liquor was prepared by mixing its 
juice strained through a sieve of goat’s hair, 
with barley and ghee. This wine was drunk 
at all their religious festivals, and was used 
by the Rishi as an intoxicant. The Rishi con¬ 
tinued it at their meals with beef. The Rig 
Veda, ix, says, the purifying Soma like the 
sea rolliug its waves, has poured forth songs, 
and hymns and thoughts.— Roxb, ; W, Ic. ; 
Voigt ; Birdwood. 

SARCOSTEMMA ANNULARE Retz.y 
Syn. of Holastemma rheedii, Spr, 

SARCOSTEMMA GLAUCUM.Glacous- 
leaved Sarcostemma, is a lactescent, smooth 
twining, herbaceous plant.— Eng. Cyc. 
SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALIS, Wall, 

S. brevistigma, Wight. | Som, Dux. 

A leafless plant, resembling the Euphorbia 
tirucalli ; flowers white in the rains, the 
natives tie the stems up in a bundle and 
place them in thid watercourse of their wells 
for the purpose of preventing tlie attack of 
white ants.— Riddell. 

SARCOSTIGMA KLEINH. Its oil, long 
known under the name of Poovana and Poo- 
vengah, is used largely on the western coast, 
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SARDINE. 


SABD-SAIR. 


of the peninsula of India, as an external ap¬ 
plicant in rheumatism.— M, £. J. E, 

SARp, a reddish coloured quartzose mineral 
supposed to be a kind of cornelian or chalce¬ 
dony. 

SARDA, Hind. Cucumis melo, 

W. A. A very superior kind of melon 
brought from Kabul, &c., to be met with in 
Peshawur. 

SARDA, Hind, Cool. 

SARD-AB, Pers., an underground room 
which the people of Baghdad occupy in the 
liot weather ; except in British India most 
houses in the hot countries of the east are 
provided with subterranean chambers, called 
sardab (literally cold water) to which the 
family retire during the heat of the day. 
They are often furnished with the greatest 
luxury, and their refreshing coolness is in¬ 
creased by the play of fountains, and punkahs 
or large fans hung from the ceiling. This 
is the favourite place for the ladies afternoon 
siesta.— Ed. Ferrier Journal^ p. 292. 

SARDA I, Hind. In dyeing, a colour of 
ripe melons, made with lun flowers, yellow, 
and a faint shade of kussumba. 

SARDINAPALUS, brother of Saraoges ; 
the dominion of the Ninyads of Babylon, 
ended with the death of Sardanapalus, who 
burned himself at Nineveh, in his palace, 
B. c. 662, in which year occurred an inroad 
of Scythians into the SQuth of Asia. Sar- 
dauapalus had held his court at Nineveh, at 
his death, two of his late viceroys, Arbaces, 
governor of Media, and Belesis, governor of 
Babylon, partitioned the empire between 
4hem : Arbaces receiving Media, with its de¬ 
pendencies, and Nineveh, for his portion, 
removed from the seat of his late government 
to tJjat great city of Assyria, and hence took 
the title of king of Assyria. Meanwhile,Belesis 
remained at Babylon, in the midst of the wide 
territories of Chaldea, &c., and began the race 
of Babylonish kings. Arbaces, king of Assyria 
and the Medes, was the Feridoon of the Per¬ 
sian writers, and the Tiglath-pileser of Holy 
Writ, wdio, in his war with Pekah, king of 
Israel, carried away the first captives of that 
nation, who were brought to the east. This 
event happened about 639 years before Christ. 
— Forter^s Travels^ Vol, i, p. 95. See Baby¬ 
lon, Nabopolassar, Nineveh, 

SARDINE, Eng., Fr., It. 

Sardellen, Gbr, | Sardinas, Sp. 

The sardine fish of commerce is found in 
the Mediterranean where its fishery employs 
a great number of people. In the Asiatic seas 
there are fishes of the same or allied genera ; 
on the Cevlon coasts, Sardinella neohowii, 
VaU and (Juv. oi which great numbers are 
eaten and the S. leiogaster, VaL and Ouv, En- 
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graulis meletta ? is a small fish of the herring 
familyTavoy and Mergui, which is neatly 
related to the common sardine* Sir J. E. 
Tennent mentions as Ceylon fish, Cybium 
(Scomber, Linn.) guttatum ; mackerel, carp, 
whitings, mullet, both red and striped, perches 
and soles as abundant, Sardinella neohowii, 
VaL frequents the southern and eastern coast 
in such profusion that in one instance in 1839, 
four hundred thousand were taken in a haul of 
the nets in the little bay of Goyapanna, east 
of Point de Galle. As this vast shoal ap¬ 
proached the shore, the broken water became 
as smooth as if a sheet of ice had been float¬ 
ing below the surface. S. lineolata, 
and Val. and the S. leiogaster. Cat;, and Vat, 
are found at Triucomallee, also off the coast of 
Java. Another Ceylon fish of the same 
group, a Clupea, is known as the “ poisonous 
sprat.” The sardine has the reputation of 
being poisonous at certain seasons, and acci¬ 
dents ascribed to eating it are recorded in all 
parts of Ceylon. Whole families of fisher¬ 
men who have partaken of it have died. 
Twelve persons in the jail of Cbilau were 
thus poisoned, about the year 1829 ; ^d the 
death of soldiers have repeatedly been aiicribed 
to the same cause. An order passed by the 
Governor in Council in February, 1824, after 
reciting that “Whereas it appears by informa¬ 
tion conveyed to- the government that at three 
several periods at Triucomallee, death has been 
the consequence to several persons from eating 
the fish called Sardinia during the months of 
January and December,” enacts that it shall 
not bo lawful in that district to catch sardines 
during these months, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment.- This order is still in force, 
but the fishing continues notwithstanding. 
The poisonous fish of this family which occur|9 
in the Asiatic seas, is however, the Meletta 
venenosa.— Tennanfs Sketches of the Nat^ 
Hist, of Ceylon, pp. 234-235 ; Mason ; 
Journ., Ind, Arch. See Clupeonia. 

SARDIUS, in the breast plate of the 
Jewish high priest; any precious stone of a 
red hue was supposed by the Jews to be a 
preservative against the plague, and amongst 
the Arabs, to be useful in stopping hemor¬ 
rhage. 

SARDONYX, a quartzose mineral. The 
sardonyx is rarely seen in use in India. 

SARD-SAIR, Pebs., a term in usd 
amongst the nomade races pf Persia, to indi*^ 
cate the locality to which they drive theft 
herds in summer ; the gai*m-sair is the whiter 
quarters. In the South of Persia, a huge 
wall of mountains separates the garm-sair, or 
low region, from sard-sair. Sard-sair 
signifies the cold region, but it is also termed 
the Sarhada, a word literally signifying 
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Si BOiSSO SEAS. SAB’Ht. 

<< boundary or frontier,” but generally applied of north latitude, aiid ita utraoat eastern limit 
to any high land where the climate is cold extends to 36® E. L. It is of a greenish 
as on the high table-land of Persia. One of the yellow colour, is abundant on the flprida 
inost conspicuous of these, is au abrupt lofty reefs, but continues to vegetate as it floats 
hill, hapaed Hormooj, where coal occurs. about in the circular currents after it has 

SARpULA VARMA, see Inscriptions. been torn from its attachment. The masses 
SAIIEBAS DYAK, see Kyan. give shelter to a great number of fish, iho|- 

SAREDA TILAKA, in a monologue of later lusks and crustacean animals. Fucus nataus, 
date t^au the play of Mrichchakati, which was is the common Gulf weed, which travellers, to 
of the Ist century of ^he Christian era, but and from India, meet with iu the Atlantic, 
still of comparative antiquity, there is a SARGUJAH. The Gour race on the east 
curious and amusing description of the various of the Good, extend into the borders of 
womep of India, distinguishing each by her the Chota Nagpur agency in Udipur and Sar- 
Hationali^y, if such a term be allowable ; but glijah. They are the dominant tribe in Sar- 
the author fails of expressing anything defi- gujah and the Sargujah rajah is supposed to 
nitive. be a Gour though claiming to be a rajpoot. 

1. There goes the maid of Gurjara They are much hiuduised. 

(Guzerat,) blooming, as with perpetual youth, SARHAD is occupied by tribes of Koords. 
having eyes like the chakOra, of the com- — Pottinger^s Travels^ Beloachistan and 
plexion of the yellow Rochana, and a voice Sinde, p. 140. 
musical as that of the parrot. She wears SAR’HI, Hind. 

aqklets of silver, large earrings set with shiali, Can. I Pudawi. Tam. 

pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the Lupa, ^ Mahr. I Chira, Tel. 

hips with gems. The sarhi is the lower garment worn by 

2. The matron of Maharashtra pro- Ib^ hindoo and non-Aryan women in India. 

I ceeds yonder, her forehead stained with saffron. Viscountess Falkland describes a group 

and with silver chains upon her feet; she women, with their heavy anklets, * making 
wears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her ® tinkling with their feet, (Isaiah iii, 16), 
loins. their sarhi folded over their Jiends 

3. A Chola female (South of India) persons, and carrying little chubby 

approaches, whose cheeks are tinted with children on their shoulders, or astride on their 
i^aflron, and whose dress is embroidered with these are lost to sight, and a 

thq buds of the lotus.’ f^'esh group appear^, consisting of hindoo 

The bodice which buttons below the hips, women of various castes, clothed in jackets and 
unknown at the present day, either in the sarhis of divers colours, and wearing the 
Guzcvat or elsewhere in India ; and as no * chains and the bracelets,’ ‘ the earrings, the 
single cloth, as a scarf, or the present sar’hi ringsandthenosejewels,’(Isaiahiii,19aDd2l.) 
could be buttoned, we can only presume that One end of the sarhi forms a very voluminous*^ 
the garment was cut out and sown in the kind of skirt or petticoat, the other end is 
&sblon of a long tight-fitting robe, as iu use drawn over the head and shoulders, some- 
among Persian women of the present time.— what iu the style or form of aMaltese faldetia, 
Foj'hiCS Watson. See Tantra. This sarhi is, in fact, the national costume of 

SAREE, Hind. See Sarhi, Cotton Ma- almost all hindoo women. The mahomedans, 
nufacturea. India, in Hyderabad in the Dekhan, Oudh 

SAREI, Hind. Abies smithiana. and Rajpootana, the N. W. Provinces, and the 

SAREMA, see Khuzistan or Arabistan. Punjab wear the voluminous petticoat intro- 
SARERA, Hind. Amarantus anardana. duced by the mahomedans ; it is worn by all 
SARGAL, Hind. Pangi fra^inus, P. xau- mahomedan women and by many hindoo wo- 
thp, 3 ^yloides. Crab ash. i«cn whether secluded or otherwise ; but this, 

SARGARRA, Hind. Cymbopogon iwar- practice is confined to those provinces of India, 
apcusa. almost unknown from Rajpootana sou.th- 

SAR6ASSUM BACCIFERUM, or Gulf wards to Cape Comorin : and Bengal and 
wepd CQvers all tlie gulf stream from L, 22* Orissa also adhere to the ancient national 
to 3,6® N., apd L. 35 to 65* W. costume and this article of woman’s dress 

S.^6A-9S0 SEAS,from Sargasso Sp. weed, only varies with local taste as to colour, 
hJLidway in tljie Atlantic between the Azores, length and breadth, and fineness or closeness 
Qan^riea> and tlye Qape de Verde islands, are of texture. There is no female costun^e more 
vast tQ,asaes of thp Fucus natans, Oviedo calls elegant than a sarhi. It is an entire cloth, iu, 
th^am Praderias de Yerya. Fucus natans or nEumy cases eighteen yards Jong and abopt 
khe Sargasso gnlf-weed, is found in large a yard broad ; and tlie texture varies frpm the 
between the pjoiallels of 18® and 34 finest and most open character of i^usUn in 
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SABI/ 


SABLAKHTBI. 


Bengal and the south of India, to the still | 
fine but closer texture of the Deccan, Central { 
India, aud Guzerat. Savhis are of all quali¬ 
ties, to suit the very poorest as well as the 
very richest classes pf society the ordinary 
labourer and the princess and are obtainable 
for two shillings each up to one hundred 
pouqds of value. In the manner of tying 
and wearing this garment there is little 
differences anywhere. The cloth, which has 
one plain end, is passed round the loins, and 
the upper border tied in a strong knot ; the 
cloth is then passed two, thiee, or even four 
times round the waist, to form a petticoat, 
which, if the sarhi be a proper breadth, 
reaches to the ground. A portion is then 
plaited neatly into folds aud tucked in before, 
so as to hang down in front to the instep, or 
even lower. The remainder of the cloth is 
passed across the bosom over the left shoulder 
and head, on which it rests, the ornamented 
ends falling partly over the right aim below 
the waist. In the south of India, however, 
the end does not pass over the head ; it is 
drawn tightly over the left shoulder and 
bosom, and tucked into the waist behind, or 
on the right hip. The ancient female costume 
of Egypt, a sarhi or single robe, appears to 
have been put on and worn in precisely the 
same manner without a boddice. Well-to- 
do women of the Deccan aud the south fre¬ 
quently ’wear a gold or silver zone, according 
to their circumstances, which, passing over 
ail, confines the drapery to the waist in grace¬ 
ful folds. This zone appears unknown to the 
northward, but in many cases it is beautifully 
wrought and extremely ornamental. The 
Sarhi are largely made of silk, in Benares ; 
but the multitude have them of cotton, some 
of cotton and silk, with borders of gold or 
silk. Each woman of a household usually 
gets a new sarhi once a year. The Mahratta 
women, and women engaged in labour often 
make the sarhi take a very ungraceful form 
by passing it between the legs, in which it 
assumes the appearance of tight trowsers.— 
Viscountess Falkland^ Chow-chow^ p, 7, 
London 1857 ; Dr. Forbes Watson. 

SARHIND, an ancient Indian city. 

SARI, Hind. Prunus armcniaca, or Ar- 
meniaca vulgaris, the Apricot, 

SARI, also Sarri, Sind, a necklace of gold 
beads worn by Hindoo mendicants .—Rickard 
F. Burton^s Sindh^ p. 393. 

SARI,. an old city of Mazandarau, which 
is celebrated in the legends of Afrasiab. In 
the eighteenth century, there were still to be 
seen at Sari four ancient circular temples, 
each thirty feet in diameter and one hundred 
end twenty feet high. In the time of the • 
kings of Persia, S^i had been the. seat of 
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an officer called the Great General of the 
East.—ikfn/co/m, p. 42 ; Fu/e, Cathay^ VoL 
i, p. 88. 

SARIARA, Hind. Amarantus anardana. 

SAR-I-ARA, Hind. See Sil safed. 

SAR-CHASHMA, the source of the Kabul 
river in lat. 68* 10' E. and long. 34* 15' N* 

8ARINDA, Hind., an Indian fiddle. 

SARINDIGA, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

SARINGHI, or lute, see Jogi or Yogi. 

8AR1NGHIHA, see Jogi or Yogi. 

SARIPUTRA : the new town of Rajagriha 
is said to have been btiilt by king Srenik, 
otherwise called Bimbisara, the father of 
Ajatasatra, the contemporary of Buddha. Its 
foundation cannot therefore be placed later 
than 560 B.c. according to buddhist chrono¬ 
logy. Fa-Hian makes Nalauda the birth¬ 
place of 8ju iputra, who was the right hand 
disciple of Buddha ; but this statement is not 
quite correct, as we learn from the more de¬ 
tailed a(5couut of 11 wen Thsang that Sari- 
putra was born at Kalapinaka, about half 
way between J^alauda and Indra-Sila-Guha, 
or about 4 miles to the south-east of the 
former place. The ramaifl^at Bnragaon con¬ 
sist of numerous masses of brick ruins, 
amongst which the most conspicuous is a row 
of lofty conical mounds running north and 
south. These high mounds are the remains 
of gjgantic temples attached to the famous 
monastery of Nalanda. The great monastery 
itself can be readily traced by the square 
patches of cultivation amongst a long mass 
of brick ruins, 1,600 feet by 400 feet.— 
CunningharrCs Ancient Geography of India^ 
pp. 467, 470. See Buddha. 

SARIPHI, see Koh. 

SARISHT, Hind. Glue. 

8ARJIKA, also Sarjikashara, Hind. Soda. 

SARJU, see Hindoo. 

SARKA, Sarkanda, Sarkara, Hind. Sac- 
char um Sara. 

SARKANDA, Hind., a grass, a species of 
Saccharum, growing in moist places, the 
flower stalk of the moonj grass, S. munja, 

SARKAR, Hind. ; A Government, the 
ruling power. 

SARKARA, Hind, Saccharum spon- 
taneum, a grass—-the leaves or grass of Sac- 
charurn munja. 

SARKARA, Sans. Sugar. 

SARAKONNI MABAM, Tam. Cathar. 
tocarpus fistula, Fers. 

SAB KACHU, Bang., water leaved cala- 
dium, Colocasia nymphassfolia, Roxh. 

SARL or Salla, Hind, in the Himalayi^ 
beyond Punjab, Plnus longifolia, long leaved 
pine. 

SARLAKHTEI, Hind. Spirsear lindleyanaf 
Andromeda ovalifolia. 
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SARNATH. 


SAROS. 


SABMAL, Trans-Indus. Heteropogon 
contortus, iJ. Sf S. 

SARMAN or Sraman, aa ancient name of 
brahmins. See Shaman or Shamanism.. 

SARMATIA, name of wide range of 
country in N. W. Asia and N. Europe, from 
Mongolia through Siberia and the Crimea to 
Courlaiid, Livonia and Prussia. Some of the 
Surraatia races are now known as the Sclave. 
In ancient Sarmatiaand modern Poland, trees 
and serpents were worshipped by the peasantry 
up to the limits of the nineteenth century. The 
last relic of the tree worship the Stock-am- 
Eisen, the apprentice tree, is still standing in 
the heart of Kenna. In Norse mythology, 
the Yggdrasil ash tree was represented with 
one of its roots over the well of knowledge 
and with a serpent, Nidhog, gnawing its 
stem. The tree in the centre of Eden, with 
the Serpent, is amongst the oldest mentioned, 
of the tree and serpent together, and the 
Bo-tree of Ceylon was planted at least, b. c. 
200. Abraham’s terebinth at Mamre is men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius, to have been worshipped 
down to the time of Constantine and is said to 
be still growing at Eslikol. Serpents are 
thrown into temporary catalepsy by pressure 
ou the back of their necks. The figure of the 
serpent on the pole in Numbers xxi, 8 and 9, 
was the Caduceus of iEsculapius, and in 
Kings xviii, 4, the reformer king cut ^own 
the groves and broke the serpent, which 
Hezekiah mentioned, was preserved in the 
temple itself.— Fergtisson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship. See India, Kartclauia, Sanskrit, 
Saratha. 

SARMON, HtND. of Spiti, a kind of barley. 
BARM El, Hind. Berthelotia laaceolata. 
SARMUL, Hind. Astragalus multiceps. 
SAR NAHANA, Hind. Bathing. 
SARNAKASSARI MARA, Can. Rot- 
tlera tinctoria. 

SARNATH, a town in Hindustan : the 
Choukandi, or Luri-ka-kodaii is so called from 
the leap, from its top, of an Abir, by the name 
of Luri. It is in the town of Saruath, and is 
a lofty mound of solid brick-work, surmount¬ 
ed with an octagonal building. Hwen 
Thsang describes this tower to have been no 
less than 300 feet in height. In 1835, Major 
’ Gunniiighani excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Saruath, near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the buildings 
had been destroyed by fire. Major Kittoe, 
who subsequently made further excavations 
was of the same opinion. The budd’hist 
religion had evidently assumed the form of the 
lieresy of a weaker party, who were forced to 
hide their images under ground, and wei'C 
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ultimately expelled from their monasteries by 
fire.— Travels of a Hind.j VoL i, p. 295. See 
India, Inscriptions. 

SAR-NAPH, a tern pie at Benares. In- 
scriptiona on images of Buddha from the tem¬ 
ple at Sarnatb, at Benares, and on an image 
from Bakhra, in Tirhut are in Sanskrit, but 
not pure. The date is after a. d. 800, and ' 
that of Saruath, probably of the eleventh 
century. The character used in the inscription 
is more modern than Kanouj Nagari, ap- 
proacliing the modern character. The reli¬ 
gion mentioned is buddhist, and the sages, 
'i’athagata, Sramana Buddha. These inscrip¬ 
tions upon images of Buddha, are iu a com¬ 
paratively modern form of the Deva Nagari. 
They contain the quaint compendium of bud¬ 
dhist doctrines, commencing with Ye dhar- 
ma hetuprabhava, &c. ; but the Sanskrit text 
of the moral maxim has not been found in the 
Tibetan Pragna Paramita. These buddhist 
inscriptions in Sanskrit are most remarkable, 
showing at their late date that Sanskrit was 
still imperfect ! The mounds and remains 
near Bakhra testify to a former buddhist city. 
From copper-plate inscriptions found near 
Saruath it is conjectured the buddhist temple 
was erected by the sons of Bhupala, a rajah 
of Gaur, in the eleventh century. The image 
and inscription would probably be of the same 
date ; and the character of the inscription 
corresponds to that date.— Bengal Js. Soc. 
Trans. ; Vol. iv, pp. 135, 181, 211 

SARNGAR, Hind. Rhododendron cara- 
panu latum. 

SARD, Beng. Saccharum sara, Roxh. 

SARO also Sarobij, Hind. Cupressus 
sempervy’ens, Willde, 

SARON, Hind. Brassica campestris. 
SARONG, Jav., Malay. A piece of cloth, 
wrapped round the lower part of the 
body as a petticoat, also a cotton garment 
for men. Javanese women draw figures on 
their sarong, to express their thoughts and 
emotions. The sarong is worn by men and 
women, only that of a woman is deeper. 
The sarong when united is called a slen- 
dang; a woven or printed fabric imported 
into the Dutch ports of the Eastern Archipe- 
laga There are imitation Battik sarongs, 
and Turkey red sarongs.— Bikmore ; Sim- 
mondHs Diet, 

SAROSANTHERA LASIOPETALA, 
Thw. 

Cleyara lasiopetala, Wight | Earya lasiopetala, Gard- 
Xll. i, 90. I ner. 

A moderate sized tree, common in the 
forests of the Central Provinces of Ceylon at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet and upwards^—• 
Thw, Enum. PL Zeyl.^ i, p. 41. 

SAROS, see Chronology. 
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SAERACENIA PURPtJEEA. 

SAl^A, Sans. The serpent so called in 
Sanskrit because it was conceived under 
the general idea of creeping, an idea ex¬ 
pressed by the word srip. But the serpent 
was also called ohi in Sanskrit, in Greek echis 
or echidna, in Latin anguis. This name is 
, derived from quite a different root and idea. 
The root is ah in Sanskrit, or anb, which 
means to press together, to choke, to throttle. 
Here the distinguishing mark from wliieh the 
serpent was named was his throttling, and 
ahi meant serpent, as expressing the general 
idea of throttler. It is a curious root this 
anh, and it still lives In several modern words. 
But in Sanskrit it was chosen with great 
truth as the proper name of sin. Evil no 
doubt presented itself under various aspects 
to the human mind, and its names are many^ 
but none so expressive as those derived from 
tlie root, anh, to throttle. Anhas in Sanskrit 
means sin, but it does so only because it meant 
originally throttling,—the consciousness of 
sin being like the grasp of the assassin on the 
throat of his victim.— Muller's Lectures^ p, 
366. 

SARPAKSHI CHETTU, Tkl. Ophior- 
rhiza mungos, 0’6*A., 400. The Sans. syns. 
Naga suganda, W.y 459, and Nakuli, IF., 
458—a plant—the ichneumon plant, a vege¬ 
table supposed to furnish the mungus with 
an antidote, when bitten in a conflict with a 
snake. 

SARPAM, Tast,, Tel., Serpent. 

SAHPAN, Hind. Calophyllum calaba. 

SARPANKA, Hind. Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum, LinUnt also Tephrosia purpurea, 
also Celosia argentea. 

SARPASHI CHETTU, Tel. Ophior- 
rhiza mungos. 


SARPaT, Hind. Saccharum sara, also 
Saccharum procerum. 

SARPATKA, or Sarphoka, also Sarphon- 
ka, Hind. Tephrosia purpurea. 

SAR-PESH, Hind. A forehead jewel. 

SARPUN, in Hundes, a Chinese officer, 
a captain of police. The Shib chid, is a 
Chinese official, in Hundes, residing in the 
province of Bood, a month’s march from 
Gartok. 

SARRA or Sarrah, Tel. A wood of the 
Nalla mallai, of a dark grey colour but 
appears to be readily attacked by the worm. 
— Mr, Latham, 

SARRABAND considered the first of 
the Afifghan tribes, they are termed by 
Mr. Elphinstone and Professor Dorn, Betnee, 
Botni, Baitni or Batini. See Sarriban. 

SARRACENIA PURPUREA. This plant 
belongs to the natural order Sarraceniaca?,' 
in which there are three genera, and eight 
species, of which six are confined to North 
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America, one is peculiar to Califoi^a and 
one is found in Guiana. There is no 
representative of the order in India. lu 
the ‘Lancet’ for December 7th, 1861 ap¬ 
peared a paper by Assistant S’urgeou Miles 
stating that during an epidemic, of small-pox 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, a squaw had adminis¬ 
tered an infusion of the root in numerous 
cases, the result in every instance being a 
perfect cure. Subsequent trials in London 
and Edinburgh Hospitals have not established 
the reputation of the drug us an ante-varioloid 
remedy. In an article on the Sarracenia 
purpurea in the January number of the 
‘Pharmaceutical Journal’ Professor Bentley, 
says :—that hitherto when tried in this coun¬ 
try Sarracenia has altogether failed to cure, 
or in any way modify, the progress of small¬ 
pox.” 

8ARRAP, Hind., Pshtu. Taxus baccata ; 
common yew. 

SARRI, also Sarria, Hind. Brassica cam- 
pestris, also Ci(;ei* soongaricum. 

SARRIBAN TRIBES are Abdali, Tarin, 
Barech, Mabanah, Gharshin, Sirani, Babar, 
Kansi, Jamand, Katani, Kaliani, Tarkani, 
Khalil, Muhmaud, Daud-Zoe and Yusufzoe. 

SARUIS, Mahr., Dekh. Acacia odoratis- 
aima, Roxh,^ Willde, 

SARRU, Hind. Brassica campestris. 
SARSAPARILLA, Eng., Lat. 


Oshba, Miickwy, 
Ku-ku: Chin-ah’] 
Salsepareille, 
.^M’saparille, 
Mugrabu, 
Salsapariglia, 


Ar. 
’po, Burm 
Fr. 
Ger. 
Hind. 
It. 


Sarza, 
Shariva, 
ErramaBumul, 
Irimusa, 
Zarzaprilldf 
Nunnarivayr, 


Lat. 

Sans, 

SiNOH. 

»> 

SP. 

Tam. 


The word sarsaparilla is derived from the 
Spanish word zarza, a bramble, and ps^rilla, 
a vine. The sarsaparilla in use in medicine 
is composed of the roots of various species of 
Smilax. S. officinalis, is a native of South 
America. Varieties of this root are also found 
in the South of Europe, East Indian Sar¬ 
saparilla belongs to the Hemidesmus indi- 
cus, it is abundant and cheap, partakes large¬ 
ly of the qualities of the true sarsaparilla, and 
is extensively employed as a substitute as also ^ 
is S. China. Sarsaparilla is valued as a res¬ 
torative to debilitated constitutions, but the 
medical qualities which it is said to possess 
are to be attributed rather to its general com¬ 
position than to any distinct principles. S. 
aspera continues to be employed in medicine. 
S. officinalis, H. B, and A**., was discovered 
by Humboldt and Bonpland in New Granada, 
on the banks of the Magdalena, in Colum¬ 
bia and in Minas Geraes. Its roots are taken 
to Cartagena. 

S. Sarsaparilla, Linn, is a native of the 
United States of America ; but it does not 
yield any of the sarsaparilla of commerce. 8* 
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SABT. 


papyracea, Fair. (S. syphilitica, Mart non 
Humb.) is a native of Brazil ; its roots are 
collected by the Indians on the Rio Negro 
and other places in the vicinity of the Amazon 
river and they form the Salsa, Salsaparilla, 
Sarza, or Zarza, which is named the Sarsa 
of Maranhao, of Para, and of Lisbon ; it 
abounds more than the other in Parigline. 
S. Syphilitica. Willd,^ was found by H. 
and B. on the Rio Cassiquiare, in Brazilian 
Guiana. S. Medica, Schlecht^ was found by 
Schiede on the eastern slope of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are dried and exported 
from Vera Cruz. Dr. Hancock states that 
there is but one species which manifests to 
the taste any of the peusible properties of 
sarsaparilla ; and this grows chiefly on the 
elevated lands of the Rio Imiquem, at Untn- 
rana and Caraburi; also that the Sarsa of the 
Rio Negro, which comes by way of Angos¬ 
tura or Para, is the best. This is probably 
yielded by the above S. papyracca. Several 
other species are, however, enumerated by 
Martius, as S. Japicanga, brasilieusis and also 
Herreria salsaparilha as employed for the same 
purposes. So S. Cumanensis the Azacoretoof 
the natives, S. Cardato-ovato of Poppig, S. 
Purkampuy, referred doubtfully to S. offici¬ 
nalis by Dr. Liudley, S. China yielding the 
China-root of the shops, long fumed in the 
East Indies. S. China and S. sagittsefolia are 
said to come from the province of Onaiisi in 
China. Smilax pseudo-China, S. Sarsaparilla, 
S. rubens, and S. Watsoni, furnish the drug 
of North America. The sarsaparilla dis¬ 
tinguished in commerce as the Lisbon or 
Brazilian is the root of S. papyracea of Poiret. 
Besides this species S, officinalis, grows in 
the province of Mina ; S. syphilitica, grows 
in the northern regions, and three new species, 

S. sapicanga, S. brasilieusis, and S. sarsa¬ 
parilla of India. The roots of Hemidesmus 
Indicus were sent to the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 from almost every district, but they 
varied considerably iu aroma, also a syrup 
and extract from the indigenous plant, grow¬ 
ing at the foot of Courtallum hills. Dr. A. J. 
Scott forwarded a crystallized principle called 
Hemidesmine,” which was found on exami¬ 
nation to be an entirely new substance, ex¬ 
hibiting a remarkable indiflference both to 
acids and alkalies, crystalliziug in a peculiar 
mannet in hexagonal plates, which are subject 
to rapid efflorescence. The only ascertained 
solvents are alcohol and ether ; it is perfectly 
insoluble ih water, both cold and hot. These 
facts show that it is a substance of a very 
peculiar nature. The jury recomtoended that 
this preparatibn be fully tested in hospital 
practice, along with the extract and syrup 
prepared from the same plant. The He* 
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midesmus Indicus^ and Ichnocarpus fru- 
tescens, both used as sarsaparilla, are common 
on the slope of the Neilgherrles. When 
sarsaparilla is not obtainable, the China foot, 
(S. China,) may be employed. An infusion 
of the Hemidesmus Indicus, (Ununtamul,) 
is a still better substitute for sarsaparilla. 
But as much of the virtues of the Ununtamul 
depend on a volatile principle, it should not 
be used in decoction, as the long boiling 
dissipates the active ingredient. Syrups of 
Hemidesmus and of China root are alterative 
and diuretic, and are used to sweeten the de¬ 
coctions and infusions M the same articles. 
—Tomlinson ; Royle, Himal, Bot. p. 383 ; 
Simmouds ; A/. E. J, R ; Beng, Fhar. pp, 
279, 409. 

• SARAS PA RILLE, Geb. Sarsaparilla. 

SARSAVA, Tkl. Sinapis species. 

SARSHAF, Saron Pji, also Rai, Hind. 
Mustard, S. juncea, Sinapis sinensis. Brassi- 
cu juucea ; B. canipestris, &c. 

SARSHAPA-TELAM, Sans. Mustard 
oil. Oil of Sinapis alba. 

SARSON, Hind. Brassica campestris, 
rapeseed ; jangli sarson, is sisymbrium iris, 
Kala sarson, also Tara-mira is Brassica eruca. 

SAHSOTE, properly Sarasvati, are brah¬ 
mins found in considerable numbers, who 
aver that they were masters of the country 
prior to the Jit colonists. They are a peace¬ 
able, industrious race, and without a single 
prejudice of the order; they eat meat, 
smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade 
even in the sacred kine. 

SART, Auabo-Hindi. A gig or buggy, 
corruption of Arabic shart** a wager, a bar¬ 
gain, a horse race. 

SART, the name applied by the Turks to 
the Tajik aborigines of Trans-oxiania. The 
Sart or Tajik from time immemorial have 
occupied the tract in Central Asia, which 
has as boundaries, Siberia, India, Persia and 
China. The Tajik is Iranian. He is met 
with in largest number in the khanat of 
Bokhara and in Badakhsban, but many have 
settled iu the towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chi¬ 
nese Tartary and Affghanistan. The Tajik 
is of a good middle height, has a broad power¬ 
ful frame of bones, and especially wide 
shoulder bones, but they diverge from the 
Iranian, they have the Turanian wider fore¬ 
head, thick cheeks, thick nose and large 
mouth. The Tajik originally came from the 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. 
The term is from Taj, a crown, the fire wor¬ 
shippers head dress. But the Tajik does 
not so style himself and regards the term as 
derogatory. The Turks style the Tajik Sart. 
The Tajik is covetous, unwarlike, and given 
to agriculture and trade ; fond of lit^ary 
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pursuits aud polished/aod it is owing to iheir 
preponderence in Bokhara that that city has 
been raised to the position of the head 
quarters of Central Asiatic civilization, for, 
there, from pre-Islamic times, they liave 
continued their previous exertions in mental 
culture aud, notwithstanding the oppressions 
which they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of the celebrities in the field of religious 
knowledge and belles letters, have been Tajiks, 
and at the present day the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and ishan are Tajiks, and the 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court 
are Tajik or, as the Turks style the race, 
Sart. Vamberry considers the Tajik aud 
Sart identical, but he recognizes that in their 
physiognomic peculiarities, the Sart difiers 
greatly from the Tajik, being more slender, 
with a larger face, and a higher forehead ; 
but these changes Vamberry attributes to 
frequent intermarriages between Sart men 
and Persian slaves. 

SARU, or Sarv, Hind. Cnpressussemper- 
vireus, also Casuarina equisitifolia, 

SARNESVARA, lit., the lord over all, 
a name used for the true God by the Roman 
Catholics. 

SARUG or Serug. The old name of 
Edessa, a district lying somewhat to the west 
of Rehi. It was the ancient Osroeno. It 
was occupied by the race of Arphaxad, when 
they were no longer pastoral, after the Peleg. 
See Tcrah. 

SARUNG, Malay. The under garment 
Jjf the Malay women ; written sarong. 

SARULMARA, Can. Bauhiuia purpurea, 
Linn, 

SARUNGA, Hind. Phytolacca decandra. 

SARURA, Hind. Butea froiidosu. 

SARUT, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

SARV, Pers. Cupressus sempervirens, 
Willde, See Saru. 

SARV KA JHAR, Dekhani. Casuarina 
cquisetifolia. 

SARWALI, Hind. Celosia argenlea, 

SARWAN, Hind. Camel driver. 

SARWARI, Hind. Celosia argeutea, 
Lin., Rheede, Roxb., W,, Ic, 

SARWYA or Sariaspa. Of this Rajput 
race, tradition has left us only the kuowledgo 
th at it onc €> wns famous ; for although, in the 
of the bard, it is introduced as the 
“ essence of tlie Khetri race,*’ we have only 
a few legends regarding its present degrada¬ 
tion. Its name, as well as this epithet of the 
bard, induces a belief that it is a branch of 
the Aswa, with the prefix of sar, denoting 
‘esaence,* or priority, also perhaps, northern. 
Silar or Sular in all probability, origi¬ 
nated the epithet LaidJjte, by which the Sau- 


SASSAFKAjl-'' 

rashtra peninsula was known to !l^k|^my and 
the geographers of early Euroge. i'ICjie tribe 
of Lar was once famous in Saurashtr^ and in 
the annals of Anhulwarra mention is made of 
Sid Rae Jey Sing, having extirpated them 
througliout his dominions. Sular or Silar, 
would therefore be distinctively the Lar. 
Indeed, the author of the Komarpal Charitra 
styles it Raj-tilac, or ‘ regal prince j* but the 
name only now exists amongst the mercantile 
classes professing the faith of Budha : it is 
inserted as one of the eighty-four clans. The 
greater portion of these are of Rajpoot origin. 

SARZA, Lat. Sarsaparilla. 

SASAERAS, Arab. A medicinal sub¬ 
stance, the root ofS. ohicinale, a shrub or tree 
of N. America, in its Southern parts. See 
Sassafras. 

SASALADALA, Singh. Literally the 
shaking leaf ; one of the names of the bo- 
tree, the Ficus religiosa. Its leaves are almo.st 
constantly tremulous.— Forbes' eleven years 
in Qeylon, Vol. ii, y. 161. 

SASANAM, Hind., Sans- A royjjil grant, 
usually on copper, sometimes on paper or on 
stone. 

SASARKUND, is a pool in the Mahur 
jungle where the Puin-ganga is said to be 
engulfed. Tlie Naikude Gond repair, there, in 
pilgrimage, at the month Chnitra, to a huge 
stone that rises in a gorge, and goes by the 
name of Hbimsen, before which the Naikude 
Gond mingle with Raj Gond and Kolam in 
worship. Towards evening, the worshippers 
cook a little rice, aud place it before the god, 
adding sugar. Then they smear the stone 
with vermilion and burn resin as incense, 
after which all offer their victims, sheep, hogs 
and fowls with the usual libations of arrack, 
the pnjari appears to be inspired, rolls his 
head, leaps wildly about and finally falls 
down in a trance, when ho declares whether 
the god has accepted the services or not. At 
night drinking, dancing and beating tomtoms 
goes on, and in the morning they return homo 
after an early meal. Those unable to leave 
home perform similar rites beneath a Mahwa 
tree. 

SASASVATI, a goddess of the hindoos in 
the S. of India. 

SASAVI, Malay. Siuapis chiuensis; 
Mustard seed. 

SASIN, see Siva. 

SASSAFRAS, Eng , Fr., Grr., Lat., Sp. 

Sasafras, An. I Sassafraso, IT. 

Gay-vang-di, CocH. 1 

This medicinal substance, true Sassafras 
wood, is the root of Sassafras oflicinalis, tUe 
Sassafras laurel of North America. But, 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the July 
remarked two specimens of wood, like Sa3- 
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Bafras, both from Mergui, very frngrant, 
and containing an essential oil of value in 
medicine. Dr. Mason, indeed, says that a 
species of sassafras abounds in the Tenasse- 
rim jungles, which seems to possess all the 
properties of the sassafras of America. But 
fie had never met with the tree in fruit or 
flower, and the leaf, ho adds, shows that itjs 
not the Sassafras officinarum ; in another 
place, he mentions that a species of laurus 
with the odour of sassafras, is, in Tcnasserim, 
often used in house carpentry. It is pro¬ 
bably the Camphora glandulifera, and Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy tells us that the Sassafras of 
Assam, is perhaps the bark of tlie Camphora 
glandulifera,^.*;. It is fully equal to the 
American kind, and may be introduced ac¬ 
cordingly, although its source is as yet not 
perfectly ascertained ; the root of Sassafras 
officinalis is used in medicine. The small wood 
is of a light brown, the large is darker ; both 
are plain, soft, and close. Sassafras-wood 
measures from 4 to 12 in. diameter ; it is 
sometimes chosen for cabinet work and turn¬ 
ing, on account of its scent.— Beng. 
p, 279 ; Dr, Mason^ Tenasserim ; M, E. J. 
Hep., 1855 ; Tredgold, 

SASDELLEN, Ger. Sardines. 
SASSAFRAS OFFICINARUM, Nccs. 

Laurus sassafras, Linn. j Per sea sassafras, Spreng. 

A tree of N. America which has been intro¬ 
duced into India ; it produces the sassafras 
bark and root used in medicine— Voigt^ p. 309. 

SASSAIS, Hind. JErua bovii. 
SASSANAM, Karu„ title deed, 
SASSANIAN KINGS of Persia. The 
following are the dates given iu Dr. Smith's 
Dictionary, with Dr. Mordtmau’s latest deter¬ 
minations of tho genealogical history of this 
race. 

Mordt- 


(1) Ardeshir Babegan biu Su¬ 
san, or Artaxerxes. 

(2) Shappuhr, Shahpur or Sa¬ 
por, captured Valerian, 

(3) Hormuzd or Hormisdas. 

(4) Baharam or Varanes I. 

(5) „ „ IJ. 

(6) „ „ HI,Se^ 

gau Shah. 

(7) Narse or Nurses, conquer¬ 
ed Armenia and Galerius. 

(8) Hormuzd or HormisdasII. 

(9) Shapuhr or Sapor II, 

381 380 (10) Ardeshir or Artaxerxes II. 

385 383 (11) Shapuhr or Sapor III. 

890 389 (12) Baharam or Varauus IV. 

Kerman Shah, 
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A. D. 

man, 

A. D. 

226 

226 

240 

238 

273 

269 

274 

271 

277 

274 

294 

291 

294 

291 

303 

300 

310 

308 


404 

399 

420 

420 

448 

440 

458 

457 

458 

458 

484 

485 

488 

491 

498 

498 

531 

531 

579 

571 

591 

591 

628 

623 


629 


629 


629 


631 


631 


632 


(13) Yezdegird or Isdegirde I. 

(14) Bahram Gaur, or Varanes 
V. visited India. 

(15) Yezdegird or Isdegirde II. 

(16) Hormuzd or HormisdasIII. 

(17) Firuz or Perose, allied with 
Khakau of Huus. 

(18) Balas, Palash or Balasces. 

(19) Kobad or Caodes. 

(20) Jam asp (Kol>ad recovers 
Kingdom 502). 

(21) Khosru,Kesri (Nushirvau) 
or Chosroes. 

(22) Hormuzd or Hormisdas 
IV. deposed by his 
geueral Varanus VI. A. 
D. 590 : M. ; A.D.591. 

(23) Khosru Parvez, Kesri or 
ChosroesII. puttodeath 

(24) Kobad Shiruyieh or Si roes, 

(25) Ardeshir HI. Anarchy. 

(26) Shariar or Sarbazas. 

(27) Puran Dnkht. 

(28) Azeimi Dukht. 

(29) Ferokhzad Bukhtyar. 

(30) Yezdegird or IzdegirdelTI. 

overthrown by Mahome- 
dane 641. 

This monarchy commenced in Persia, in 
the year 226 a.d. when Artaxerxes over¬ 
threw the Parthian dynasty, and it continued 
until itself overturned by the mahomedan 
khalifs in the year a.d. 632. The foundei’ 
of the Sassanian dynasty died in 240. In 
his latter days a certain Arpog was king cf 
China, one of whoso sons, Mamkori by name, 
fled from home on account of a charge 
brought against him, and took refuge in Per¬ 
sia. • The last race of the fire-worshipping 
monarclis of Persia was the Sassanian 
dynasty, commencing with Ardeshir Babe- 
gau, the descendant of Sassan, who expelled 
the Ashkawi, about a. d. 226. His son Sba- 
poor obtained several important victories 
over the Romans, and at length captured the 
emperor Valerian.— Frin. Ind. Ant, p. 13 ; 
Thomas^ Prinsep^ Vol, i, p, 302 ; Yule 
Cathay^ Vol, i, jd. 84. See Khiraj, Kadesia, 
Greeks of Asia, India, Kara-oghlan, Khoos- 
roo Parwez. 

SASTRA, Hind. An order, a command, a 
scripture, a religious work, Dharma Sastra 
the Code of Manu or any book on law or 
science, religious books of the hindoos in 
general, and more especially certain philoso* 
phical systems, six in number. 

SAT, Set, a grain measure of Siam, weigh¬ 
ing 3|!bs. and holding about 3J pints,— 
Simmond^s Dictionary, 

SAT, See Gayati^ 
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SATANL 


SAT’HPURA. 


SATA. Minnagar or Mauhabari, is the city 
of Thatha situated iu a low swampy valley, 
3 miles from the western bank of the Indus, 
and 4 miles above the separation of the 
Bagar, or western branch, from the Saia or 
main stream of the river. The site of Thatha 
itself is admitted to be modern, but those of 
Saminagar and Kalyan-kot are said to be of 
great antiquity. Lieutenant Wood remarks 
that the site of Thatha is so advantageous for 
commercial purposes that it is probable that a 
mart has existed iu its neighbourhood from 
the earliest times.— CavningkanCs Ancient 
Oeog, of IndiOf pp, 288-289. 

i^ATADEVA, the youngest Pandara. 

8 AT ADR IJ, in position, corresponds almost 
exactly with the largo city of Sarhind. The 
present ruins of Sarhind consists almost en¬ 
tirely of mahomedau buildings of a late 
period ; but it must have been a place of some 
consequence in the time of the hiridoos, as it 
was besieged and captured by Muhammad 
Gori, the first mahomedau king of Delhi. The 
name of Sarhind, or “ frontier of Hind,” or 
perhaps northern Hind, is popularly said to 
i have been given to the city at an earlier 
period, when it was the boundary town 
between the hindoos and the later mahomedau 
kingdom of Ghazni and Lahore, But the 
name is probably much older, and seems to 
mean Northern India, ns the astronomer 
Varaha Mihira mentions the Sairindha imme¬ 
diately after the Kuluta, or people of Kullii, 
and just before Brahmapura, which according 
to the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, was 
the capital of the hill country to the north of 
Ilurdwar. But the geographical list of Vara¬ 
ha Mihira is copied almost verbatim from that 
of the still earlier astronomer Parasara, who 
is believed to havefloudshed not later than the 
first century after Christ. The town called 
Band, or Bando, was probably the contracted 
form of Bhatasthaln, and General Cunningham 
is incliued to think that Sarhind must be the 
place indicated by the pilgrim as the capital of 
the ancient district of Satadru.— Cunning¬ 
ham's Ancient Geog, of India^ pp. 145-147. 

SATAN, an evil spirit, of the jews, Chris¬ 
tians and mahomedans. Shaitan, the Salha- 
nos or Satan of Europe, was recognised by 
the Chaldees. 

SATANI. A class of religious raeudicants 
jin Southern India, who worship Permalu, an 
ih^^Hi^atiou of Vishnu. They perambulate 
the street morning and evening, and accept 
alms from ^11 but the lowest castes, often ex¬ 
acting the saine by threats of burning them¬ 
selves with a lamp. They are a mendicant 
caste of Sudras, worshippers of Vishnu, prac¬ 
tising music. 


SATAPASPA, Sans. Aniseed, Pimpinella 

anisum. 

SATARUPA is the wife of Brahma, (or 
the first Menu, or Swayambhuva,) and is de¬ 
clared to be the same with Prakriti, or Na¬ 
ture ; a title generally given, not to Saras- 
wati, the consort or sacti of Brahma, but to 
Devi, sacti of Mahudeva.—Afoor, p. 127. - 

SATAS, see India. 

SATASANDA, Singh. Aristolochia in- 
dica, Linn., Boxb. 

SATAVARl, or Pillipichara, Tel. Aspa¬ 
ragus racemosus, Willd., JR. ii, p. 151. 

SATA VIKYA, Tel. White dub-grass. 

SATA WAR, Hind. Asparagus racemosus. 

SAT A WAR, Hind. Asparagus racemo¬ 
sus.— Lin7i., Boxb. 

SAT BALON, Hind. Polygonum ne- 
palense. 

SAT BARGE, Hind. Cavagana traga- 
canthoides. 

SAT BIROZA, Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

SAT-DHARA, said to mean, literally “ the 
hundred streams” is a group of buddhist 
topes on ibe left bank of the Besali river, 
just below the junction of the Ghora-pachar 
river. The topes are two miles W. S. W, 
of the small village of Fcrozpur. See Bud- 
d’ha, Topes. 

SATU ARHA, an ancient city in the Panjab. 

SATGHAR GROUP, see Karli. 

SAT GILO, IIiND. Tinospora cordifolia. 

SATGURBx\, see Burabur caves. 

SATHAGATA, an appellation of Sakya. 
See Lama, Sakya muni. 

SATIIA-KUPPAI, Tam. Anethum sowa, 
Boxb. 

SATHAM, Tam. Food. 

SATHT, Sans. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb. 

SATHI, Hind., a variety of coarse rice 
having a red skin. 

SATHI, Hind. Salvia plebeia, 

SATTINAMl, a saiva sect who profess to 
adore the true name, the one God, but they 
nevertheless recognize the whole hindoo pan¬ 
theon, and pay reverence to what they con¬ 
sider manifestations of his nature visible in 
the avatars, particularly Rama and Krishna. 
The Sad or Sadh, on the other hand, utterly 
reject all kinds of idolatry, are pure deists 
with a simple worship. Between these Uni¬ 
tarian sects and such as adore every deity, 
there is the utmost diversity of theory and 
practice. The Sathnami of Raepore and Bela- 
spur have been inclined to accept Christianity. 

SAT’HPURA, a range of mountains in 
Central India. Nothing can bo a greater 
contrast than the desolate wilds and jungles 
of the western Sathpoora hills and parts of 
the country extending from them to the 
Viudbya with their eavSge inhabitants, the 
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SATI. 


SATI. 


Bheel tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any 
other manual labour, and the adjoining richly 
cultivated plains of Maiwa, extending, with 
occasional intervening tracts of hill aud jun- 
gle> from the Mhyo on the west, to Bhilsa 
oa the east, a stretch of close on 200 miles, 
and from the crest of the line of the Vindliya 
to Muudissore aud Oomutwarra, a distance 
of from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a 
thrifty, agricultural people. This is succeed¬ 
ed by the more hilly and jungly land of 
Oomutwarra, Seronjo aud Keechiwarra, with 
their scanty population. Northwards, to¬ 
wards Gwalior, the country becomes more 
open, except on the wild border tracts of 
Kotah of Bundlecuud till we come to the 
carefully cultivated plain of Gwalior, stretch¬ 
ing for a distance of 140 miles between the 
Chumbul, Pahooj and Sind rivers. A vast 
portion of Bundlecuud is hilly and unpro¬ 
ductive, forming the nortliern slope of the 
table-laud of the Vindhya ; but the scenery 
is strikingly grand.— .imi. Lid, Jdm,, Vol. 
xi, p. 341. See Satpura. 

SATHUNG of the Lepcha. Ilystrix 
longicauda, Marsden, 

SATI, Sans. Good, pure, hence Sutfec, a 
good woman who immolates herself with the 
body of her deceased husband. The term is 
applied to a true and chaste wife. The ancient 
Aryan custom was to transfer a widow to the 
brother of the deceased. The S(;y thians killed 
the favourite wife in order that she might ac¬ 
company her husband to the land of spirits. 
The Thraciaus slaughtered the widow—tlie 
next of kin destroying her at the grave of 
her dead husband. The burning or sclf- 
irnmolation of hindoo widows, with the bodies 
of tlieir deceased husbands was generally 
done at the sangam or confluence of rivers. 
The Sankalpa, or declaration of the Sati, is as 
follows ; Having first bathed, the widow dress¬ 
ed in new and clean garments, and holding 
some kusa grass, sips water from the palm of 
her hand : holding in her hands kusa and tiln, 
she looks towards the east or novlb, whilst 
the brahmin utters the mystic word O’m. 
Bowing toNarayan, slieuext deedares, on this 
mouth, (naming the time) I (naming herself 
aud family), that 1 may meet Arundliate, the 
wife of the Kishi Vasistha aud reside in Swerga 
—that the years of my stay may be numerous 
as the hairs on the liummi body : that I may 
enjoy with my husband the felicity of heaven, 
and sanctify my maternal and paternal pro¬ 
genitors, and the ancestors of my husband’s 
family : that, landed by the upsarasa, I may 
l>e happy through the regions of fourteen In- 
di*a : (hat expiation may be made for my hus¬ 
band’s offences, whether he have killed a brah¬ 
min, bi-okeu the ties^of gratitude or murdered 
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hift friend I ascend my husband’s funeral 
pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the eight 
regions of the world, sun and moon, air, fire 
aether, earth, and water, my own soul I Yam a, 
day, night, and twilight, I call you to witness, 
1 follow my husband’s corpse to the funeral 
pile. 

The Danish north-men of Europe i*etain- 
ed the recollection of the Sati, in the story of 
Balder, one of the sons of Odin, who was slain 
by a branch of mistletoe, and Odin himself 
descended and obtained a promise from the 
guardians of the dead, that Balder should be 
restored if all created nature would weep for 
him. All wept but one old crone whom Loki 
had possessed, so Balder could not be made 
to live again, and his faithful Nanna, refusing 
to survive her beautiful lord, perished on his 
funeral pile. After much discussion, during 
which raja Ram-moliun Rai made gr^eat efforts 
ill the cause of prevention, Sati was at last 
legally abolished in British India, by Lord 
William Bentinck, and though it is still occa¬ 
sionally performed, all who engage in it are 
severely punished. It is rare in Kashmir but 
still current in Bali. The first recorded Sati, 
in the Mnhabharafa, was performed by Madri, 
the second wife of Pandu, Kunti the elder wife 
contested the point, but the brahmans who 
were present gave it in favour of Madri, Avho 
accordingly perished on her husband’s funeral 
pile. TJie idea of Sati, was connected with 
a future otate ; when the anedent Scythians 
buried a king, they strangled one of Jiis 
concubines and buried her with him, together 
with his cup bearer, cook, groom, waiting man, 
messenger and favourite horses, (Herod, iv, 
71,) to serve their master in the next world. 
Amongst the Thracians with whom poligamy 
prevailed the wife decided to be the best 
beloved was slain, by her next of kin, over 
the grave of her husband (Herod, v, 5) and 
buried with liiju. On the oc(?asion of buruiiig 
the body of Kicliaka, whom Bliima bad slain 
to avenge an insult to D ran pad i, the deceased’s 
relations wished to burn her with the body, 
but the was saved by Bhima. Just before the 
town ol' Dwarka was overpowered by a storm 
wu've, king Vasudeva died, and four of his 
w ives burned themselves on his funeral pile. 
Krishna also w^as slain by a Bhil hunter, in the 
forest. Ayuua then conducted the flying 
multitude to Kurukshetra where four of 
Krishna’s widows burned themselves, and 


rest of the widow'^s assumed the devotee d 

and retired to the jungle.— Colebroof* tn 
i?cjr., 071 (he duties of a faithful As, 

\ V>r, Va7iqha7i^ p. 192 
v, 5. See Sat’hi, Suttee. 7l; 

SATI, a hindoo goddess, S/va’s * 
a daughter of Daksha. ** The 
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SATIN WOOD. 


SATPDRA. 


Snti contained in her womb, burst out ; her 
limbs were scattered all over the world, and 
the places where they fell are become sacred. 
Her breasts fell near Jalandar in the Punjab ; 
^he yoni into Assam ; and the j^uhya (podex) 
into Nepal, where they are most devoutly 
worshipped to this day : the last is a small 
cleft in a ro(!k, with an intermitting spring ; 
it is called Guhyast’han.” The servants of 
Cnvera, the deformed deity of riches, are called 
Guhyaca ; and into such beings flio dark 
souls of men, addicted in this world to selli^h 

gratifications, transmigrate.- Wilford on 

Mount Caucasus^ /fs. Kes., \ ol. vi. p. 477 ; 
Moor,p, 108. See Inscriptions lliinloo Sati. 

SATILLER, the half of a sooco in Hen- 
coolen and some ])arts of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago.— Si in m 0 n d\s D let ion a ry, 

SATIN, Eng., Fr, 


Atlas a, 
Itaso, 


Cek. 

li. 


Ataljis, Intalas, 
Setim, 


Malay. 

roii'j'. 


A silken fabric manufactured in Euro[)o. 
SATIN SPAR, see Calcareous spar. 
SATIN WOOD ; the Swietenia chloroxy- 
lon furnishes this ealdnet wood, well-known 
for its glossy yellow shades. It is hard and 
when polished, is very beautiful with a satiny 
lustre, it is much used for picture frames, 
riv.alling the birds eye ma[)le of America. It 
is O(tcasionally used l>y cal)iuel makers for 
general furniture, but it is liable to sfilit. 
Satin wood grows chiefly in mountainous 
districts of southern India and Ceylon. Itis 
abundant in the hills of the Yizagapatam and 
Oaiijam el rears, though logs seldom exceed 
eight inches diameter, it is well adapted for 
•naves of wheels, for mallets, &c., a superior 
description for furniture is occasionally im¬ 
ported from Ceylon. Very fiuo satin wood 
occurs at Kutapatti, in the Teiigrikottali 
talook of Salem. It is used for the naves 
of gun carriage wheels and is the best suited 
of all the Indian woods for fuses. The ])rice 
is nearly the same as that of teak and black- 
wood. Colonel Frith mentions a satin wood 
of Penang^ of a straw colour and a beautifid 
wood for ornamental furniture, &c. : but, itis 
not known what satin wood tree grows 
there. The best variety is the West Indian, 
imported from St. Domingo, in square logs 
and planks from 9 to 20 inches wide ; tlie 
next in quality is the East Indian, shipped 
from Singapore and Bombay in round Jogs 
iilpm 9 to 30 in. diameter ; and the most 
SA2** from Now Providence, in sticks 
fiOutiR square ; the wood is close, 

box-wood, but somewhat like 
/i-OQ rather more orange ; some 

intifully mottled and curled, 
ihion a few years back for 
I « i furniture, it is now 



principally used for brushes, and somewhat 
for turning, the finest kinds are cut into 
veneers, wliich are then expensive ; the Nas¬ 
sau wood is generally used for brushes. Satin 
wood of handsome figure was formerly im¬ 
ported in large quantities from the Island of 
Dominica. The wood has an agreeable scent, 
and is sometimes called Yellow Saunders 
wood.--A/. E. J. /;. ; Mr. Rohde MSS, ; Dr. 
Cleghorn's Consertvttor's Report 1859-60, 
p. 15; Col. Frith -y Trcdgold. See Swietenia 
chloroxylon. 

SATISARAS, see Kashmir. 

SATKARINI, see Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

8ATNAMI, literally, true name, a hindoo 
Unitarian sect who profess to adore the true 
name alone, the one God, the cause and crea¬ 
tion of all things, Nirgnn, or void of sensi¬ 
ble qualities, without beginning or end. 
Their notions ai o borrowed from the Vedanta 
philosophy. With them, worldly existence is 
illusion, or the Avork of Maya, the primitive 
character of Bliavaul, the wife of Siva. See 
Sat’hnami. 

SA-TOO, Duk. Ilordeum hexastichon, 
Liniiy Ro:vb. 

SATPURA. This name is now generally 
apjdied to the great range or table-laud which, 
commem ing eastward at Ainarkantak, runs 
nearly up to the western coast, though the 
appellation .seems to liave been formerly re¬ 
stricted to that portion of the range which 
divides the Narbada and Tapti valleys. The 
Satpura mountains are thus descilbed by Mr. 
Bland ford of the Geological Survey. “ This 
range is well defined to the westward, and 
from Rajpipla to A’sirgarh consists of a belt 
of mountainous country, forty or fifty miles 
in breadth, and of an average height, at the 
crest of the chain, but little under 2,000 feet 
above the sea, while many peaks rise above 
3,000, and some (and even some table-lands, 
as Turau Mai) are as high as 4,000 feet. 
Nearly the Avhole of this range, both hills 
and valleys, consi.st of trap ; but tOAvards the 
Avest, along the northern boundary of Khan- 
desh, a series of craggy peaks are met with, 
such as are hut rarely seen in the trap region. 
Elsewhere the summit of the range is more or 
less a table-land, dust east of A’sirgarh there 
is a break, through which the railway from 
Bombay and Khandesh to Jabalpur passes, 
the highest part of which is only 1,240 feet. 
It is worthy of notice that this break leads 
from close to the junction of the two alluvial 
plains in the Tapti and Puma to a flat tract 
lying between the two Narbada plains. East 
of this break the trap hills continue till 
south of Hoshangabad, where sandstone and 
raetamorphic rocks emerge and form a great 
portion of the hills of the Fachmarhi and 
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SA.TPURA. 


SATRAP. 


Betul country. There is a table-land of con¬ 
siderable extent round Betul, which extends 
far to the eastward beyond Chindwara and, 
Seoni, and joins the high plateau of Amarkan- 
tak. Upon this plateau trap still predominates 
and u great spur from it extends between the 
Tapti and the Puma, forming the northern 
boundary of Berar as far as the confluence of 
. those rivers. This range is also of considerable 
height, in places nearly 4,000 feet. Like 
most other ranges, it has no definite name, 
and is generally looked upon as a portion of 
the Satpura. Accepting Amarkantak as the 
eastern boundary, the Satpura would have a 
range from east to west of about six hundred 
miles, and in their greatest depth would ex¬ 
ceed one hundred miles from north to south. 


Kolarian tribes occupy the broad belt of 
hilly country that runs almost continuously 
across India from the Santal tracts to the 
Kurku settlements. The Santal in the east 
and the Kurku in the west, speak a language 
substantially the same. 

The Kolarian tribes of the Centml Pro¬ 


vinces are 
Kol, 

Kurk u, 
Bhil, 
Binjwar, 


Bhonjiah, 

Bhumiah, 

Bvgah, 

Dnangar, 


G udba, 
Kawar, 
Napun, 
Manji, 


[ Mahto, 

I Soura, 

I Goli, 

I Aguriah 


,} 


doubt¬ 
ful. • 


The Dravidian tribes of the Central Pro¬ 


vinces are : — 

Gond. I Durweh Gond, 

BliuttraGond, | Khutalwar,, 
Marce-Gond, I Aguriah ,, 
lUaria or Gota- Hulbali, 
war. 1 Koy, 


Khond, 

Dhunwar, 

Nahur, 

Punkah, 


I doubt- 
1 ful. 


The shape of the range would be almost triangu¬ 
lar. Satpura hills divide the valleys of, and 
form the water-shed between, the Tapti and 
Nerbudda. The Satpura plateau is the true 
barrier between Northern and Southern India 
and is the line on which tlie settlers from 
Hindustan met the emigrants from the Dekhan 
and Maharashtra, each of them pressing the 
prior races into the great natural fastnesses 
of Central India ; the Satpura mountain range, 
extending from Rajpiplah to Asirgarh, and 
forming a great belt of mountainous country, 
40 or dO miles in bread th with an average height 
of 2,000 feet. In Gond wana there are now only 
two millions of aborigines, out of a total popu¬ 
lation of nine millions. The remaining seven 
millions almost amount to a microcosm of the 
people in India, and justice is administered 
in the Central Provinces in five different 


The occupants of the Central Provinces 
are :— 

Tiling Komati, 
Mahratta, 
Mariah, 

Jharia. 


In the extreme west, in Nimar ; are the 
Bhil. 


Bliil, 

Byga, 1 

1 Kunbi, 

Korku, 

Par war, 

Keloe, 

Gond, 

Kacbi, 

Gory ah, 

Lodbi, 
with a 

Cbamar, 1 

1 Kond, 

Sprinkling of rajputs, 1 


From thence, going to the North East, wo 
find along the Satpura range the Kurku ami 
Gond,—the Kurku belonging to the Kola- 
riiin family, and the Gond to the Dravidian. 
The Kurku are not numerous, and are 
chiefly to be found in tlie hilly part of the 
Hushangabad, and the adjoining northern 
part of the Chindwara districts. In these 
localities, they meet with the Gond, and a 
few Kurku are also found in Bui tool. 


languages, viz., Urdu, Hindi, Maratlii, Uriya 
and Telugu. In round numbers tlie seven 
millions may be thus classified :—1^ millions 
speak Marathi, millions speak Uriya, and 
5 millions speak Hindi. Dr. W. W. Hunter 
gives the following as the languages peculiar 
to Central India ;— 


Ho (Kol) 

Kol (Singh-I 
bum), 
San tali, 
Bhumij, 
Uraon, 


Mundala, 

Bajmahali, 

Gondi, 

Gayeti, 

liutluk, 


Naikude, 

Kol ami, 

Madi, 

Madia, 

Kuri, 

Keikadi, 


Khond, 
Savaia, 
Gad aba, 
Yerukala, 
Chentsu, 


He arranges the races and tribes speaking 
these into Kolarian and Dravidian, viz.:— 


1, Tbe Kolaritm, 

Santal, 

Kol, 

Mundab, 

Korku, 

Bhil, . 

Bbumia, 

Bhul, 

Mair. 

Mina, , ^ . 

The committee include as Kolarian, 


2. The Dravidian or people 
of tbe Tamil tongue, 
Oraon, 

Gond, 

Khond and S. Penin¬ 
sula aborigines. 


Bbilalah, 
B 


Jvgah. 

Bhunjia, 


IBinjwar, 

Bbumiah, 

Korku, 

Kol, 


Bhil, 
Dhangar, 
Gudba, 


Kawar, 

Nahur. 

Manji. 
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The Gond are numerous in the plateau 
district of Seone, and in the south of Jub- 
bulpur, and they are found also in the hilly 
parts of Jubbulpur. 

The Gond, Byga and Kol form a large 
section of the population of Mandla, and 
the Gond and Kygah are also in the hilly 
parts of Balaghat, south of Mandla. 

The Ooriya occupy entirely the Sumbul- 
pur district. 

The Khond dwell in the country surround¬ 
ing the Ooriya in Sumbulpur and to the 
south. 

Gaoli or Goli people have been settled from 
time immemorial along the Satpurah range, 
and once ruled the hill country round BaituK 
The Gaoli of Sooui have many sub-divisions. 
They are generally robust fair men. On a., 
spur of this range near the NerbuddaK'^- 
colossial Jain figure cut in relief Y ® 
feet high.—(7a/;/p5e//, p. 7 ; 80 

SATRAP also Kshatrapft:. , 
wholly unknown as IVerei^n 
modern hindoos and n/ be fniT.. i 



SATTATHAVAN, 


SATYAVAMA. 


the Grecian history of ancient Persia, with 
merely a softening of the initial letter, as 
Satrapa SATPAIIfIS, the prefect of a pro¬ 
vince under the Persian system of Govern¬ 
ment, It is an obsolete Persian title for the 
governor of a province. In Sanscrit it 
signifies the ruler, feeder, or patron of the 
Kshatra or military class, and now that we 
know the ancient language of Persia east of 
the Euphrates to have been a new dialect of 
the Sanscrit, we may conclude that satrapa 
had the same signification in Arabia. Tlie 
effeminate Persians, at a very early period 
were in the habit of governing their numerous 
tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The 
same system and the same denomination of 
satrap, was adopted and retained by the 
Macedonian conquerors, alike when Greek or 
native officers were employed. And instances 
are frequent enough of the satraps assuming 
to themselves independence and a regal title. 
The satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy 
are not supposed to have extended across the ; 
Indus. It was in Alexander’s time this limit i 
was first transgressed, it was not long prior 
to the time when the Bactrian Greeks or the 
Partliians made themselves masters of Sindh, 
Kutch and Gujarat.—Prm. Ind. Anl., VoU 
ii, p. 64. See Greeks Kabul 

SATRAWALA, Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 

SATRINGA. Palit’haua, see Kashbin, 

SATROGHANA, see Rama. 

SATR-SOWA, Myrtus communis the 
myrtle ; its leaves are eaten with black pepper 
to cure emissions that occur from debility.— 
GenL Med. Top.^p. 152. 

SATRUN, Hind, Quercus dilatata. 

SATRUGHNA. Viswamitra, a ksha- 
trya warrior, in the time of the maharaja 
Dasaratha, retired to a cave, and by the 
practice of austerities, became a brahmin 
sage : at his request, Dasaratha Sent his sons 
Rama and Lakshmana, Bharala and Satrughna 
to conquer the South of India. 

SAT-SUKI, see J^pan. 

SATTA-KUPPA, Singh. Anethura sowa, 
Roxb. Dill seed. 

SATTAGUDAI of Herodotus, the same 
as Thatagush of Darius 

SATTAMANSI, Sans. Spikenard. 

S ATT AN, a name of the hindoo god Aye- 
nar, and not identical with Satan of the Bible. 

SATTAPANNI, or Srotaparni, a cave at 
Rajagriha. 

SATTARAH, a town south of Poonah, in 
the southern mahratta districts. It was, 
latterly the town in which the rajah of 
Sattarah dwelt. See India, Mahratta Govern¬ 
ments in India, Peshwa, Sevaji. 

SATTATHAVAN, a vaishnava sect of 
the south of India, who, according to Wilson, 
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are said to bo communists as to their wives 
and to have no caste distinctions. 

SATTEE, a hindoo woman who immolates 
herself along with her husband’s remains on 
his funeral pile. See Sati, Suttee. 

MATTEL, Gkr. Saddles. 

SATTRANJJ, Hind. A fibrous striped 
cotton carpet made in India. 

SATTU, Ticl. Zinc. 

SATIJREJA HORTENSIA, Wight. 
Summer savory. 

SATUREJA MONTANA, Winter 

savory. 

SATURI, Hind. Rue. 

SATURN, in the sidereal theology, was 
represented by Bel. See Brahma, or Hiranya- 
gharbha, Lead, Saiii, Sara.swati, Singalese, 
Vahan. 

SATURNIA, Sch'ank. A genus of 
insects belonging to tlie order Lcpidoptera 
and the family Bombycidoe. The antennaa 
aro fringed in the male ; the head is small ; 
the wings are veiy broad and entire ; the palpi 
and trunk are wanting. The genus Satur- 
nia includes now the Pavoniii of Hubuer, the 
Phalaena attacns Liniueiis, and part of the 
genus Bombyx of Fabricius^. To this genus, 
also, some of the largest of the Lepidop- 
tera belong, but S. Atlas, the Giant Atlas 
Moth, which has wings measuring 7 or 8 
inches across is now named the Attacus atlas. 
This species also, with S. Cercropia and 
A. Lunula, have their wings produced into a 
toil. The cocoons of A. Cynthia and S. 
Mylitta are used in India for the production 
of silk. Latreilie states that these are the 
wild species of silk-worm of China. A. 
Cynthia is the Ariindi Silk-Worm of India. 
S. Promethea, a North American species, 
forms its cocoon within the leaf of a sas¬ 
safras-tree, having previously fastened the 
stalk of the leaf to the stem by a strong 
silken web, whereby it is prevented from 
falling with the other leaves, Westwood.— 
Roxburgh^ Linn. Trans,, Vol. vii ; Eng, 
Cyc. 

SATURNIA GROTEI, Moore. A molh 
of Darjeling, nearly three inches in expanse. 

SATURNIA PYRETORUM, Boisduval. 
A moth of China. 

SATURYUN, Yunani. Eulophia virens, 
R. Br., V. Ic. 

SATWARI, gardeners of Guzerat. 

SATWIN, Hind. Mar. Alstouia scholaria, 
R. Br., Don, 

SATYA, see Vamana, Yug or yuga. . 

SATYABHAMA, or Satyavama, one of 
Krishna’s mistresses. > 

S AT Y AN ASA, HinO. Argemone meai;t- 
cana. 

SATYAVAMA, and Lakshmi, wiv^s of 
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SAUD. 


SAUGOR. 


Bnlaji, an incarnation of Vishnu. These two 
as liis sacti are generally seen with him as 
well as in his avatara of Krishna. See Bal- 
Jajee, Tripati, Vishnu. 

SATrA VIRATA, sec Brahmadica, Yama, 
Dharmarajnli. 

SATYOMB A, a pergunnah on the edge of 
the plateau of Chota Nagpore overlooking the 
valley of the Daniudah river.— Dalton^ p. 158. 

SATYR, of Isaiah, xiii, 21 ; xxxiv, 14 is 
a goat, see Rama. 

SATYRA CORNUTA, see Tragopan. 
SATYRIUM CUCULLATUM, T/tunb, 

S. bicorne,, Thunh. | Orchis bicornis, TAnn. 

A plant of the Cape of Good Hope intro¬ 
duced into BcMigal. 

SAT ZARRA, Hind. Asphodelus fistu- 
losus. 

SAUBATA CUDDA, see Semetic races. 

SAUBATA KENNA, see Semetic race. 

SAUBWA, see Karen. 

SAUCE. Out of eighteen red sauces snh*. 
mitted by Dr. Hassell to examination in 1852, 
no less than sixteen contained Bole Armenian, 
and this usually in itnmense quantities.— 
UasselL 

SAUDHO-DAKI, see Buddha. 

SAUD, or Sad'h, a liindoo sect whose chief 
seats are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, and Farraklia- 
bad, but there are several of the sect scattered 
over other parts of the country. The Sands 
utterly reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry, 
.and the Gauges is considered by them not to 
be a sacred object, although the converts are 
made chiefly, if not entirely, from among the 
hindoos, whom the}" resemble in outward 
appearance. Saud, the appellation of the sect, 
means, they say, “servant of God its real 
meaning is pure, from sad’ha pure. They 
are pure deists, and their form of worship is 
most simple. The Bauds resemble the Qua¬ 
kers, or Society of Friends in England, in their 
customs in a remarkable degree. Ornaments 
and gay apparel of every kind are strictly 
prohibited. Tlieir dress is always white. 
They never make any obeisance or salutation. 
They will not take an oath, and they are 
exempted in the courts of justice, their asseve¬ 
ration, like that of the Quakers, being con¬ 
sidered equivalent. The Bauds profess to 
abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, 
betle, opium, and wine. They never have 
exhibitions of dancing. All violence to man 
or beast is forbidden ; but, in self-defence 
resistence is allowable. Industry is strongly 
enjoined. Their nuptial rite is simple, all 
unnecessary expenses being scrupulously 
avoided. Polygamy is uever allowed, and 
even widows are forbidden to unite with a 
second husband.— Cole. Myth., Hind. 


SAUDIKAI MARAM, Tam. Myristica 
cinerea. 

BAUERK-LEESAtJRE, Gkr. Oxalic 
acid. 

SAUGOR, a town, and province in Central 
India. The Central Provinces is a term by 
which, under a Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, during Lord Canning’s rule, 
tlie provinces of Nagpore and the terri¬ 
tories of Bangor and Nerbuddah were united 
under a Commissioner. The Central Pro¬ 
vinces consist of perhaps the grandest plateau 
on the face of the globe, more than half ot 
wliieii is covered by the densest jnngle, where 
the wild beast finds its lair and the Cond savage 
a precarious subsistence. The plateau is in 
(bo very centre of tlie peninsula. From it, as 
a focus, radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. 
To the north flow the Bone into the Ganges, 
(lie Cano, the Betwa, the Bind and the 
Clinmlnil into the Jumna. To the west are 
the Taptee and Nerbuddn, and to the east the 
Weill Cnnga, Wnrda and Pein Gunga, which 
form the Goclavery. What the Kuen-Liui 
mountains are to the river system of Central 
Asia, and tlie Himalaya to Northern India, 
that is the Mtihadeo range to the Deccan. It 
is true that the Godavery and Nerbudda 
series of rivers are little more than mountain 
torrents, butengiueei ing science could do much 
for (heir navigation, and railways wilh their 
feeders will supplement thorn. On this vast 
tableland there is soil of surpassing fertility, 
wood, whether useful like teak or ornamental 
like ebony, wliieh, with proper conservation, 
is inexhaustible, and such mineral resources 
as coal, iron, precious stones and gold. Here, 
hut for (he want of population, all the emigrants 
of England for the next decade might settle 
and grow rich. The area is 111,238 sq. miles, 
of wliich 47,299 are unculturable, and in 1868, 
about half of the remainder was under cultiva¬ 
tion ; in 1862, they yielded 80 lakhs a year, 
but., in 1867, the revenue had increased to 
120 lakhs. The Satpura range runs 600 
miles, with an average breadth of 45 miles. 
Tile Chouradadur plateau is 100 sq. miles and 
the Nowagaon lake is second only to the 
Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. 

The Nagpore province and the Saugur and 
Nerbudda territories occupy almost the old 
territorial division of Gondwana and were 
re-united under the designation of the Central 
Provinces containing nineteen districts :— 

Saugur and Dumoh are on the Vindhyau 
table land. 

Mandla, Jabulpur, Narsinghpur, Hoshunga- 
bad and part of Newar are in the Nerbada 
valley. ^ 

Baitool, Chindwarah, Seoni and Balagahat 
are on the Satpura table laud. 


leo 
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Nagpore, Warda, Bhandara and Chanda^ 
are on the Nagpore plain, in the valleys of the 
Warda and Wain-Ganga. 

Kaipur and Bilaspore are on the Chatisgarh 
plain, and Sumbulpor is in the valley of the 
Mahanuddy. 

Upper Godavery, on the left bank of that 
river. 

The principal ranges in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories are the Mahadeo hills, 
and the Kymoreaud Bundair ranges ; between 
the Mahadeo andKymore ranges are the plu- 
tonic and crystalline rocks to which Mr. 
Medlicott applied the name of Sub-Kymore. 
The hills form the northern base of the Nag¬ 
pore territories, and far beyond the present 
limits of the Nagpore territory stretch be¬ 
tween the inaccessible country between Bai- 
tool and Chindwarra to the Nerbndda river, 
with wild recesses. They extend in a direction 
from north to south between the parallels of 
21® and 22® north latitude, presenting a bold 
and well defined outline. Between Chind¬ 
warra and Mooltye they attain a height of 
more than five thousand feet. Amongst their 
wild gorges, and deep glens, their precipi¬ 
tous waterfalls and abrupt sides, their steep 
acclivites and numerous fissures, much wild 
and picturesque scenery is to be found. The 
principal rock strata of this range are com¬ 
posed of sandstone shales. The sandstone is 
often seen striped with dark ferruginous 
bands, which give it an appearance not unlike 
that of the Kymore sandstorie in the vicinity 
of Jukehi, or the sandstone in the Nagpore 
District. From the very few fossil remains 
that have yet been discovered, it has, as yet, 
been impossible to fix the age of these hills. 
Only a few vegetable fossil stems have as yet 
been discovered. There are few or no traces of 
any molluscaor crustaceaa. Like the Kymore, 
it has been usual to ascribe these rocks to 
the era of the formation of the new red sand¬ 
stone. From the fossil indications that we 
possess, that era appears to be too ancient ; the 
upper sandstone which forms the mass of the 
Mahadeo hills, and of so many others of less 
elevation appears to be more recent. While 
the plant beds underlying are decidedly not 
more recent than Jurassic, and are probably a 
transition between the lias and jura transi¬ 
tions ; the coarse arenaceous beds themselves 
that are frequently characterized by the ferru¬ 
ginous bands already mentioned, are to be 
classed among the upper members of the 
cretaceous series. There is some doubt as to 
the true position of some of the shales that 
I are ranked as under the plant beds. Between 
the Mahadeo sandstone ranges and the Ky- 
more and Bundair hills are to be seen the gra¬ 
nitic and schistose hills of theNerbudda basin. 
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Still, it is not alone in the Nerbudda balM 
that the granitic, crystalline and schistos^ 
rocks are found between outlying ranges of 
sandstone and limestone. This peculiarity is 
also seen in the Nagpore districts. It adds 
another illustration to M. Pallas’ theory. 
While examining the mountain chains of 
Siberia he laid it down as a general rule, that 
in the formation of mountain chains, granitic 
associated with schistose rocks will bo found 
in the centre, while outlying them will 
be seen the great sandstone or limestone 
ranges. It is thus m the Saugor and 
Nerbudda country. To these ranges Mr. 
Medlicott gives the name of Sub-Kymore, 
and supposes that they may be a continuation, 
downward, of the Vindhyan group subse¬ 
quently altered. Still, until further dis¬ 
coveries have been made ; until fresh links 
have been added ; and until more certain 
fossil indications have been found, no reason¬ 
ing from mere analogy will enable us defini¬ 
tively to fix their era. When their age has 
once been definitively fixed, there will be a 
greater simplicity in the classification of the 
Indian rocks, a classification which as has 
been suggested would appear in the following 
order ; 

1. Mahadoos with sub-group of Leraata 
beds. 

2. Rajmebals, 

3. Upper Damudas of Jubbulpore and Cen¬ 
tral India. 

4. Lower Damudas. 

5. Talchirs. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda territories at 
present embrace the districts of Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Dumoh, Mundla, Seonee, Baitool, 
Nursingporo and Iloshungabad. Mr. Bland- 
ford’s synopsis of the Damuda, Talchir and 
Pauchet, gives the following result:-— 


Names. 

Description of 
beds. 

Fossils. 

Thick- 

nessin 

feet. 

I. Upper 
Panenet ... 

Coarse Sand¬ 
stones and con¬ 
glomerates. 

Unfossiliferous. 

500 

II, Panchet 

Coarse Sand- 

Ferns distinct 


Group. 

stones, very 
false bedded,&o., 
red clays, green¬ 
ish and grey 
shales. 

from Damuda 
forms. Tooniopte- 
ris, Sphenopteris, 
Schizoneura, Re¬ 
ptilian and fish 
remains.. 

1,600 

ni. Damuda 

Coarse and fine 

Vertebraria 


Groups..... 

sandstones most¬ 
ly false bedded 
and felspathic, 
shales, coal 

Trizygja, glos- 
goptens, recop- 
teris, Sohizoneu- 
ra, Phylotheca, 

5^000 


seams. The lat¬ 
ter contiauous 
over considera- 
[ble areas. 

all plants..,........ 
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SAUL TALLARBA. 


Kftxpss. 

Description of 
beds. 

Fossils. 

Thick 
ness in 
feet. 

6. Lower 
Damudas.. 

Coarse conglo¬ 
merates ; white 

Glossopteris, 
Vertobraria, Ac. 

2,000 

IV. Talohir 
Groups.... 

Sandstones ; mi* 
neral coal seams 
of very irregular 
character. 

Coarse Sand¬ 
stone, fine Sand¬ 
stone composing; 
undecomposed 
felspar. 

Very rare, a 
few stems and 
seeds. 

800 


^Cal Eev, No. 73, Sept. 1861, pp. 132, 133 
SAUGOR ISLAND, is in the entrance of 
the Hoogly river, the western mouth of the 
Ganges, and is one of the islands of the Sun- 
derbuns. It extends north and south, from 
lat. 21® 35' N., to 21* 56* N., and bounds the 
great entrance of the Hoogly on its eastern 
side. It is 21 miles in length and 6 in breadth, 
and is low, but as it lies upon the extreme edge 
of the Deltaic basin, it is consequently higher 
than the centre of the Delta. The remains of 
tanks, temples and roads are still to be seen, 
showing that it was once more densely populat¬ 
ed than it is now, and native history informs us 
that Saugor Island had been inhabited for cen¬ 
turies. During the operation of clearing Sau¬ 
gor Island in 1822 to 1833, and later when 
clearing away the jungle for the Electric Tele¬ 
graph in 1855-56, remains of buildings, tanks, 
roads and other signs of man’s former presence 
were brought to light. Again, upon the eastern 
portions of the Sunderbuns, where the country 
has been cleared of forest, mud forts are found 
in good numbers, erected most probably by 
the then occupiers of the soil, to ward off the 
attacks of the Mug, Malay, Arab, Portuguese, 
and other pirates who, in times gone by, that is, 
about A. D. 1581, depopulated this part of the 
country. The Mug pirates even advanced so 
far to the westward as to depopulate the whole 
country lying between the river Horinghatta 
and the Rabnabad Channel, but we know of no 
trace of the land having been occupied further 
to the westward of the Horinghatta. Saugor 
Island, is still largely resorted to by pilgrims. 
The Delta is intersected from north to south by 
many broad rivers, and by endless creeks run¬ 
ning one into the other filled for tho most part 
with salt water when near the sea. This tract 
of land, occupies approximately 28,080 square 
miles of superficial area, or double the area of 
the Delta of the Nile; measuring from 
west to east, or from the right bank of the 
Hooghly river opposite to the Saugor tripod 
on the South-west point of Saugor Island, to 
Chittagong, it is 270 miles in width ; present¬ 
ing to the Bay of Bengal a series of low, fiat, 
mud banks, covered at high water and dry at 
low water ; a few miles from low water mark 
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commence mangrove swamps ; a little further 
inland trees appear, and lastly cultivation ; 
the nearest cultivation in the central portion 
of the Delta being forty-seven miles from the 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a head stream, 
that is having water flowing direct from the 
Gauges, or from the Megua or Brahmapootra^ 
they are 1, the Ganges ; 2, the^Megria or 
Brahmapootra ; 3, Horinghatta ; 4, Pussur ; 
5, Murjatta or Kagga ; 6, Barapunga ; 7, 
Mollinchew ; 8, Roymungul or Juboona ; 9, 
Hooghly. Besides these large rivers there 
are numerous openings having no head stream, 
being mere salt water tidal estuaries ; these 
openings or headless rivers are the deepest as 
no silt or deposit is poured into them from 
the higher lands. The tides in the Hooghly 
run with a rapidity in the springs of seven 
miles an hour, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
At Calcutta it is high water about 2h. 30m. 
on full and change of the moon. The bore 
is of not unfrequent occurrence in this branch 
of the river.— Cal. Rev. See Earthquakes. 

SAUL, or Sal, Hind. Sliorea robusta. 
Saul tree dammer, is obtained from Shores 
robusta and other species. The Vatica tum- 
buggaia grows to a limited extent on the 
west coast, but yields little if any of the 
dammer collected there. The dammei’s of the 
northern and eastern districts of the Penin¬ 
sula of India occur in sticks much resem¬ 
bling in shape the black dammer but differ¬ 
ing widely in colour and consistency. In 
colour it varies from light yellow to a dark 
brown. The two colours being veiy frequent¬ 
ly found in the same lump and giving it the 
appearance of having a regular “ grain,” it is 
friable and differs from the white dammer of 
the western coast in its inferior hardness, 
opacity and its peculiar form, and from the 
black dammer in its colour. There are exten¬ 
sive tracts of Saul jungles in the Goomsur and 
Cuttack provinces. The Khond and Woodia 
living in and near these jungles, wound trees 
in several places. The resin issues and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dam¬ 
mer collected from the decayed parts of the 
tree is of a dark colour : the tree is ealled 
Guggilam in Telugu and tala gotso in Urya. 
The Khond and Urya make the leaves into 
the plates from which they eat their food 
and also roll up tobacco in them to smoke 
like a cheroot. In time of famine the above 
tribes live on broth made from the fruit of 
this tree. See Dammer, Sal, Shores robusta, 
Syn. of Vatica robusta. 

SAULAVANGAPATTA^ Tbl. Cinnamon. 
SAUL FOREST STAG. Cervus affinis.' 
SAUL TALLAREA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Vatica laccifeira, W. ^ A. 
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SAN.PU.* 


SAUBASHTRA. 


SAUL TUMBAGAIA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Vatica tumbuggaia, W, if A* 

SAUM, Ar. The hot wind known as 
the Simoom ; it prevails over a large portion 
of Asia, and of its fatal effects there are 
many accounts. It was Mr. Rich’s opinion, 
the result of a long course of inquiries, 
that the hot wind kills by exhaustion, and 
not by any poisonous quality in itself.— Ed, 
RicEs residence in Kurdistan,\Vol,n,p. 195. 

SAUMAR, a name of the Ahom race in 
Upper Assano, 

SAUMAY, Tam. Panicum railiaceum ? 

SAUM YA,one of the nine divisions of India. 

SAUNDAUNG, a Burmese long-measure, 
of 22 inches, the 7th part of the bamboo. 
SAUNDERS WOOD. 


TJndan, 

Arab. 

Sundul'Ahmir. 

Beng. 

Raliia chandana, 

Honnay, 

Can. 

Sandel-houi. 

Dan. 

Lal-ohundun, 

Duk. 

Red wood, 

Eng. 

Ruby wood, 

)) 

Red Sanders wood, 

yy 

Baiitale rouge, 

Fr. 


I Sandal-holz, Ger. 

Ruttunjee, Guz., Hind. 
Sandalo roao. It. 

Sundul-surkh, Pees. 
Buokum, „ 

Ruct-chandan, Sinqh. 
Rakta-chandana, Sans. 
Ran j ana, „ 

Sigapoo shandauum, Tam. 
Ku-chandannm, Tel. 


The Sanders wood or Red Sanders wood 
of commerce is the product of u large useful 
timber tree, thePterocarpus santaliuus, found 
in Malabar, Mysore, Ceylon, near Madras in 
the Pulicat and Tripaty hills Timor and Ma¬ 
lay Peninsula. The wood is extremely hard, 
of a fine grain, aud a*bright garnet red colour, 
which brightens on exposure to the air. It 
is employed to dye lasting reddish-brown 
coloui^ ; the concentric circles being divided 
by dark lines. It communicates a deep-red 
to alcohol, but gives no tinge tp cold water, 
it is principally shipped to England from 
Calcutta in logs from 2 to 10 inches dia- 
metei*, generally without sap, and sometimes 
in roots and split pieces, it is very hard and 
heavy, it is very much used as a red dye 
wood, and often for turning. The logs are 
often notched at both ends, or cut with a 
hole as for a rope, and much worn exter¬ 
nally from being dragged along the ground ; 
other woods, as also indeed ivory tusks, are 
sometimes thus perforated for the like purpose. 
With different mordants, it yields various 
shades of red, these are said to be little per¬ 
manent. This wood is largely exported from, 
but little used in,Madras. The Madras exports 
for 1854 amounted to 47,431 cwts. value 
59,570 Rupees.— M, E, J. R.; Tredgold., 

SAUOLA MARA, Can, Cedrela toona, 
Boa:b., Cor., W. A. 

SAN-PU. The Tibetans do not recognize 
a continuous chain of mountains running 
parallel to the Himalaya ; nor are they ac¬ 
quainted with ‘‘ Kouenlun^’ aa the name of any 
monntaiii range. They are familiar with 


Himalaya, on one hand, and call it Kangri,” 
which simply means Snowy region, and tiiey 
know that the country of the Mongols, oif 
Mongolia, lies parallel to it, on the other hand. 
A great distinguishing feature in the pl^sioal 
geography of Eastern Tibet is the laroo 
river or Sanpoo of English maps. Thus 
characterized, in popular estimation—which 
is not founded on the physical features 
of the country, on its natural productions, or 
on political divisions of territory, separately 
or jointly,—Eastern Tibet is bounded on the 
north-west by the Kangtisee range of moun¬ 
tains. The highest portion of the Kangtisee 
range is supposed to be the “Kyla8,”of Strachey 
and a greatly elevated tract of country extend*^ 
ing from the base of this range ; on the north 
by Mongolia ; on the east by the Sifan and 
Sechuen provinces of China, and on the south 
by the Himalaya, from the point at which it 
is pierced by the Burhampootur on the east, 
to the meridian of theMansarowar and Rawan 
Rud Lakes on the west. The general direc¬ 
tion of the Kangtisee range is north and 
south, aud it is said to connect the Himalaya 
and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It runs to 
the east of the Mansarowar and Rawan Rud 
Lakes, its highest point is said to exceed in 
elevation any portion of the Himalaya, and 
four large rivers have their sources in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the range, viz., the Singh- 
ka-bab or Indus, the Laiigehoo ka-bab, &c. 

SAUNF, Hind. Focniculum vulgare. 

SAUR, Duk, Bombax malabaricum. 

SAURA, is supposed to be derived from 
Snrya, identical with Sol, the sun, 

SAURA. See Chameleons, Sanria. 

SAURA. A drink in use in the Nieobars> 
obtained from one of the palms. 

SAU RA, see Saorah. 

SAU RAPATA or Saura ; Hindu worship¬ 
pers of Suryapati, the sun god. A sect 
of limited extent and total insignificance. 

SAURASHTRA, an ancient name of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. The name of Guijjara 
in the time of Hwen Thsang, was confined 
to western Eajputana aud it was still a dis¬ 
tinct country from Saurashtra in a. D. 812, 

; when Karka raja of Lateswara recorded a 
grant of land. Between this date and a. d. 
1310, there is a gap of five centuries, during 
which period we have no mention of Guijjara 
in any contemporary records. General Cun¬ 
ningham has a strong suspicion, howew, 
that the movement of the Gujar race towarda 
the peninsula must have been connected with' 
the permanent conquest of Delhi, Kanoj and 
Ajmer by the mahomedans, which rejected 
the Chohan and Bathor tribes from northern 
Btjputana and the Upper Ganges, and thrust 
them towards the south. The Ratbor ocou- 
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pled Pali to the east of Ealmer in the Samvat 
yeai* 1283, or a. d. 1226. This settlement of 
the Rathor must have driven the great body of 
the Gujar from their ancient seats and forced 
them to the south towards Anhalwara Pattan 
and Eder. This was actually the case of the 
Gohil, who being expelled from Marwar by 
the Rathor, settled in the eastern side of the 
peninsula, which was named after them Gohil- 
wara. In the time of Akbar the Gujar had 
certainly not penetrated into the peninsula, as 
Abul Fazl does not name them in his notice 
of the different tribes which then occupied the 
Sirkar of Surat. But even at the present day 
there is no large community of the Gujar in 
the peninsula, so that wo must look for some 
other cause for the imposition of their name 
on a large province which they have never 
completely occupied. From an old inscrip¬ 
tion of the kings of the Gmjjara tribe, we 
learn that in S. 380, or a. d. 458 the Gujar 
had pushed their conquests as far south as the 
banks of the Narbada. In that year, and 
subsequently in a. d. 463, their king Sri 
Datta Kusali made several grants of land to 
certain brahmans in the district of Akrures- 
wara, near Jambusara which General Cun¬ 
ningham believes to be Akiesar, on the south 
bank of the Narbada, opposite Baroch. 
But before 8. 394, or a. d. 472, the Gujar 
race must have been driven back to the north, 
as far at least as Karabay, because the 
Chalukya prince Vijaya made several grants 
of land to the same brahmans in the town of 
Jambusara which lies between Baroch and 
Kambay. It is certain, therefore, that the 
Gujar race had occupied the country to the 
north of the peninsula as early as the fifth 
century of the Christian era. But two cen¬ 
turies later they had already lost their power 
as Hwen Thsang found a Kshati iya prince 
on the throne of Gurjjara. They must still, 
however, have continued to form the bulk of 
the population of the countries to the west 
and south of Mount Abu ; aud as Alaf 
Khan, the first inahomedou conqueror, under 
Ala-ud-din, Khilji, fixed his head quarters 
at Nahrwara, or Anhalwara, in the very 
heart of the Gujar country. General Cun¬ 
ningham thinks it probable that the name 
of Gujarat was then first applied to this 
new province of the Delhi ero^re; and 
a8 the peninsula of Saurashtra formed a part 
of the province it was also included under the 
fiame general appellation. He therefore looks 
upon the extension of the name of Gujrat to 
the peninsula as a political convenience rather 
than an ethnographical application. Hamilton 
mentions that the greater pai t of Malwa and 
Khandes was formerly called Gujarat; and this 
p borne out by Marco Polo, who distinguishes 
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between the peninsula, which hcoalls Sumenat 
(Soranath) and tlie kingdom of Gujarat, which 
he places on the coast to the north of Tana; 
tluit is, about Baroch and Surat. Even at the 
present day the name of Gujarat is not used 
by the natives of the peninsula itself, who 
continue to call their country Surath and 
Kathiawar, the latter name having been a re¬ 
cent adoption of tlie Mahrattas. As Karka 
Kaja, was reigning in A. d. 812, his grand¬ 
father’s accession must liave taken place in the 
third quarter of the seventh century, that 
is, between a. d. 650 and 675, which agrees 
with the actual date of a. d. 658, assigned 
by the native historians for the destruction 
of Balabhi, and the extinction of the Ba- 
labhi sovereignty in the peninsula of Gujarat. 
An ancient capital of Saurashtra, (Surat and 
Guzerat) was Balabhipura, the dynasty being 
named the Balabhi, Balhara, or Bula-Hais 
dynasty. The Jain chrouicles of Jai-Siuhi, 
consulted by Colonel Tod, trace the ances¬ 
try of Keneksen, the founder of the Mewar 
family, up to Sumitra, the 56th descend¬ 
ant from Rama B. C., 2029, Jones ; 950 
Buchanan, and 1100 Tod. Solar worship 
first prevailed, afterwards the Jain 252, In 
A. 1). 523, Siladitya was slain, and Balabhi 
was destroyed by the Parthians in 524, In 
A. D. 727 Buph or Bappa, seized Chitor from 
the Mori tribe, aud founded the Gohila or 
Gehlote dynasty of Newar. But the Persian 
histoi’ians name Noshizad, son of Noshirvan, 
or Maha Banu, daughter of Yesdejird, for the 
origin of the Sesodia race of Mewar, in'A.D. 
531. Saurashtra means the region of the Saura, 
an ancient tribe of sun-worshippers, whose 
origin is lost in the darkness of ages. At 
what epoch this peninsula was subjected by 
the Saura race, we arc ignorant; but from 
Justian, Strabo, Ptolemy, and both the 
Arrians, we can trace their way to a period 
coeval with Alexander the Great. The con¬ 
quests of Menander and Apollodotus in the 
land of the '^vpou or Saura, have given rise 
to much disquisition by the learned Bayer, 
and the annotators on the French translation 
of Strabo, who finding ^vpov coupled with 
<Pa}viKov, were for transferring the Syria of 
the Indian Sea to the Syria and Phoenicia of 
the Mediterranean. It was, however, an easier 
task for the kings of Bactria, even with the 
deteriorated remnants of the Phalanx, to 
which, no doubt, they drilled their Indo- 
Getic subjects, to pass from Aria and Ara- 
chosia, down the valley of the Indus, into 
Saurashtra, than to penetrate through the 
desert lands or hostile tribes which would 
intervene in their wide march to Syria. In 
the terms Surastrene and Syrastrene> em^ 
ployed by the ai^cient authoritijes to designfkto 
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the Indian Syria, we have Sanmshtra without from further mutilation. Mahmud hesitated ; 
any variation. Colonel Tod says that Balhara but after a moments pause, he exclaimed 
was the title assumed by the succesful sove- that he would be known by posterity not as 
reigns of Saurashtra. Saurashtra or Soreth, the idol seller but as the “ destroyer,” The 
thepeninsulaofGuzerat, is almost cut off from work of destruction then continued and was 
the main land by two rivers. It is almost 150 rewarded by the discovery in the vaults below 
miles long, the same in breadth and contains the adytum of untold treasures. Thus fell 
an area of 22,000 square miles. Its mountain Somnath. Its gates were taken to the mosque 
features are theBurda Hills ending in the south of Ghazni from which they were removed 
in the Alich range and the Oshum. The lofty when the British Indian army retired from 
audholy mount of Girnar overlooks the ancient the occupation of that country in 1842, and 
fortress of Junagarh (old fort) and a tract Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General, issued 
in the south, called the Geer, which stretches a Procalmation, to the Princes and Chiefs, and 
50 miles east and west, and 30 miles north People of India. “My Brothers and my Friends 
and south and consists of ridges and hills he said, our victorious army bears the gates 
covered with dense forests, trees and jungles of the temple of Somnauth in triumph from 
and full of almost inaccessable fastnesses Affghauistan, and the despoiled tomb of sultau 
which for ages have given shelter to robbers, Mahmoud looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 
out laws and the Aghora a sect of wild The insult of 800 years is at last avenged, 
fanatics reputed to be cannibals. During the The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so 
seventh century in a. d. 770, Wullubhipur, long the memorial of your humiliation, are 
the present Wulleh which had the most bril- become the proudest record of your national 
liant court in India, fell before an eruption glory—the proof of your superiority in arms 
‘ from the north, supposed by Mount Stuart over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, 
Elphinstone to be Persians under Naosharwan Princes and Chiefs of Sirhiud, ofRajwarra, 

: the Great, by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall commit this 
and by another authority to be Indo-Bactrians, glorious trophy of successful war. You will, 

' and the inhabitants fled and founded new yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
' cities in Malwah. The old temple of Somnath of sandal-wood through your respective ter- 
- is in the city of Deo-Pattan. Mahmood left ritories, to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
Ghazni, on his expedition against it in The Chief of Sirhind shall be informed 
Sept. A. D. 1024, his numerous army was at what time our victorious army will flr^t 
accompanied by crowds of volunteers, the deliver the gates of the temple into their 
flower of the youth of Turkistan. Ajmir and guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the 
Anhilwara fell before him. Advancing upon Sutlej. My Brothers and my Friends.—Ihave 
Somnath, for two days, his most devoted fol- ever relied with confidence upon your attach- 
lowers were beaten headlong back by the ment to the British Government. You see 
, valour of the Rajpoots fighting for hearth how worthy it proves itself of your love, when, 
and altar. On the 3rd day, Mahmood led regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the 
a furious charge in person, five thousand power of its arms to restore to you the gate^ 
hindoos lay dead and the day was won. of the temple of Somnauth, so long the me- 
When he entered the shrine of Sora-Iswara, morial of your subjection to the AfiPghanB. 
he beheld a superb edifice of hewn stone, its For myself, identified with you in interest 
lofty roof supported by pillars curiously and in feeling, I regard with all your own en- 
carved and set with precious stones. In the thusiasm the high achievements of that heroic 
adytum to which no external light pene- army, reflecting alike immortal honour upon 
trated, and which was illuminated only by a my native and upon my adopted country, 
lanap suspended from the centre by a golden To preserve and to improve the happy 
chain, upreared the symbol of Som-Iswara— union of our two countries, necessary as it is 
a stone cylinder which rose nine feet in to the welfare of both, is the constant object 
height above the floor of the temple and of my thoughts. Upon that union depends 
penetrated six feet below it. Two fragments the security of every ally, as well as of eveiy 
of this object of idolatrous worship were at subject, of the British Government, from the 
the king’s order broken off, tihat one might miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
be thrown at the threshhold of the public afflicted ; through that alone has oar army 
mosque and the other at the court gate of now waved its triumphant standards over the 
his own palace of Ghazni. Other fragments ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upon the. 
were reserved to grace the holy cities of Bala Hissar of Cabul. May that good Pro- 
Mecca and Medina. While Mahmood was vidence, which has hitherto so manifestly 
thus employed a crowd of brahmans offered protected me, still extend to me its fayoiir, 
jan eno^ous ransom if the king would desist that I may so use the power now intrust^ 
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to my haods, as to advance your prosperity 
and secure your happiness by placing the 
union of our two countries upon foundations 
which may render it eternal— 

The mahomedans who had only gained a par¬ 
tial authority over the Peshwa, the Gaikwar, 
and the Rajputs of Kattiawar, were succeeded 
by the Mabrattas in 1755, who could only col¬ 
lect the revenue by means of troops, in mulk- 
giri or circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Alex¬ 
ander Walker, then Resident at the Gaik- 
war’s court, was able to arrange for payment 
to the Gaikwar from the Rajput Chiefs of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainties. When the 
Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, the British 
succeeded that power in the chief control. The 
gross revenues are estimated at a million ster¬ 
ling, but out of that £100,000 is paid as annual 
tribute in the proportion of two-tiiirds to the 
British Government and one-third to the 
Gaikwar. The population is millions. The 
tributaries are called talukdars, of whom 
there are 224, and each of whom possesses 
exclusive jurisdiction in his own district, and 
only the Grassia and Mul Grassia are allowed 
to litigate with their ruling chiefs. These 
ore sprung either from cadets of the ruling 
tribe are from proprietors of lauds which 
they have originally seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. The 
principal talukdars are their Highnesses the 
Nawab of Juuagarh,—the Jam of Navanag- 
gar, and the Rawal of Bhownaggar, also the 
Bana of Porebandur, the Raj of Drangdra 
and the Thakur of Murvi. Juuagarh, the most 
important is held by a descendant of Sher 
Khan, Babi, a soldier of fortune who seized 
it in the genei'al anarchy which preceded the 
aubversion of the Moghuls. See Inscriptions, j 
ICattiyawar, Khengar, Krishna, Mewar, Ste -1 
vexx^on.'^Cunningham^s Ancient Geog, of \ 
India^ pp. 318-320-322 ; Thomas^ Prinsep, 
p, 253 ; TocTs Travels, pp. 252-53. 

SAUREE, the low castes of the Punjab, 
are the Sauree, Bouria and Hurni. 

SAURIA, the Lizard Order of Reptiles, 
which naturalists arrange as under: 

Thr Order op Lizards—Sauria. 

I, Crocodiles—Crocodilidae. 

II. Water Lizards—Varanidae. 

III. Land Lizards—Lacertides, 

IV. Cordyles—Zonuridae. 

V. Skinks—Scincidae. 

VI. Acontiads—Acontiadidae, 

VII. Sand Lizards—Sepsidae. 

VIII. Geckoa—Geckotidas. 

IX. Agames—Agamid®. 

X. Chameleons—Chamaleonidae. 

FIRST SUB-CLASS. RRPTILIA FROFEB. 

Tft* order of IMoieee^Chtlonia. 


I. Land TortoiseB-Teatudioidff. 

Testudo eleijana, SchUpff, .Peninsula ol India. Ceylon, 

horsfteldii, Gray .Afl'ghanistan. 

elongata. Biyth .Oainboja, Arakan, MerguL 

II, Fresh-water Tortoises-Emydida. 

Manouria emys, AT. ^ Sehl.. .Vlnang, Arakan, Tenasserim. 

Cuora ambolnonsis, Daud .... Eastern India. 

flavomarginata. Gray .China, Formosa. 

trifksciata, Gray .China 

Cyclemys oldhami, Gray .MerRul, Gamboja. 

IVxidcamouhotii. Gray... .,.Cochin-china. 

Notochelys platynota, Gray..Singapore. 

Geoemyda spinosa, Gray _Tenasserim, Pegu. 

grandifl. Gray .Gamboja. 

Kinys ocellata, I), and B .Tenasserim, Pegu. 

beam. Gray/.Southern China. 

I thurgi, Gray .Bengal. Penang. 

1 mutica. Cantor .Chusan. 

nigricans, Gray ... .Southern, China. 

sinensis, Grow.Canton, Formosa. 

crassicollis, Gray .Mergui, Malayan Feninsnla 

Gamboja. 

reevesU, Gray .Cochin-china,SonthemChina. 

trijuga, Schweiyg .Peninsula of India, Ceylon. 

macrocephala. Gray .Siam, Gamboja. 

hamiitonii, Gray.Lower Ganges. 

Pangshura tecta. Gray . 

tentoria. Gray .Deccan, Indus. 

flaviventer, Gttir ......Bengal? 

smithii, Gray .Punjab? 

Batagur baska. Gray .Ganges, Irawaddy. Penang. 

lineatus, Gray ...Nepaul, Moulmein. 

ellioti. Gray .Kistna River. 

afhnis, Cantor .Malayan Peninsula. 

dhongoka, Gray/.Nepal, Assam. 

Platy.sternuin megacephalum. 

Gray .China, Pegu. 

III. Fresh-water Turtles—Trionycldee. 

Emyda granosa, Sckdpff. .Gindostan, Sikkim, Bengal. 

ceylonensls. Gray .Ceylon. 

vittata, Peters ...Goa. 

Trionyx sinensis, ....China, Chusan, Formosa. 

gingeticus, Cuv ..Ganges, Penang. 

javanicus, Schweigg .Ganges, Deccan, Penang. 

ornatus. Gray .Sia»T., Gamboja. 

siibplanus, Schweigg .Singapore, Penang. 

guntheri, Gray.. 

Chitra indica, Gray .Ganges, Malayan Peninsula. 

IV. Marine Turtles—Chelonld®. 

Caouanaolivacea, Coasts of S. E. Asia. 


Chelonia virgata, Fhm .Coasts 

Caretta squamata, L .Coasts 


Dermatochelysooriaoea, //....Coasts „ 

The Order of Lizards—Sauria. 
I. Crocodiles—Crocodilidee. 


Crocodilus palustris, Less....Ganges, Peninsula of India, 
Ceylon. 

siamensis, Schneid .Siam, Gamboja. 

porosus, Schneid .All rivers. 

pondicerianus. Gray.Pondicherry. 

Uavialis gangeticus, Gm .Ganges. 

^ II. Water Lizards—Varanidse. 

Vsranus flavescens, Gray.,..Ganges, Indus, Penang. 

dracaena, L .From Bengal to Ceylon. 

Innatus, Gray . 

nebulosus, Ora.y .Bengal, Siam. 

Hydrosaurus salvator, Lawr..China, Siam. (Ceylon.) 

III. Land Lizards—Lacertidas. 

Tachydromus sexlineatos, />..Rangoon. 

meridionalis. Qthr .Southern China. 

septentrionalis, Othr .Northern China. 

Cabritaleschenaultii /Steel.....Coromandel. 

Ophiops jerdonl, Blyth .Mhow. 

Aoanthodactylus cantoris, G..Ramnuggar. 
nilgherrensis. Jerd .Coonoor. 


IV. Cordyles—Zonuridae. 

Pacseudopusgracilis, Graf.. .. Khasya. 

V. Skinks-Sclncidae. 

Tropidophoms microleplg, G..Chartaboam. 

cochin-ohinensist Cuv ..Coohio-ohlna. 

asprie berdmori, Bly .Mergui. 

Euprepesohinensis, Gray., ..China. 

rufesoens, Shaw ..... .From Afghanistaii to China. 

mpntioola. Gthr .. .. ..SikS^* ^ 

olivae^us, Gmy.,.Malayan Peninsiilla. 

“MuUrlus. myth .....Rungpore? 

trillneattts, Griy..Cav&tle. 

inao«lata,R^t^,,..‘..AgsasL 
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EumeoM bilineatos, Qihr .Neilgharrles. 

himalaTanus, Othr. .Himalayas. I 

schlegelii, Othr ...Sikkim. 

modestus, Othr .Ningpo. 

reeveflii, Oray .China. 

ladaoensls, Whr. .Tibet. 

formoBus, Blyth .Mirzapore. Wnzeerabad. 

indiouB, Gh*ay .Sikkim. 

taprobanensiB. Kelaart ..... Ceylon. 

Eumece chalcldes, L .Penang. Siam. Hongkong. 

siamensiB, Othr .Siam 

bowringil, Othr ...Hongkong. 

albopunctatuB, (^ray .Netlore, Me^ui. 

hardwickii, Oray .Peninsula or India. 

punctatus, E. .Peninsula of India. 

iBodactyluB, Othr .Gamboja. 

Hagria vosmserli, Cfray .Bengal. 

Chiamela lineata, Oray . 

anguisme lanosticta, iiferT..Coromandel. 

VI. Aconliads—Acontiadidai. 

Aqontias layardi. Kelaart..Co]ombo. 

NeBBia burtonii Oray .Ceylon, 

monodaotyla, Ch^ay .Ceylon. 

VII. Sand Lizards—Sepsidaj, 

S phenooephalus tridacty Ins, ft. Afghanistan. 

VIII. Gecko—Qeckotidae. 

Gecko guttatus, Daud .FromSouthernIndia to China. 

Btentor, Cant .Penang. 

Bmithii. Oray .Prince of Wales' Island. 

monarohus, i). <f H .Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon. 

Japonlcus, D. &D .China, Chnsan. 

Bwinhonis, Othr .Northern China. 

Bubpalmatus, Othr .Chikiang. 

Ptyohozoon bomalocephalnm, 

Creveldt .Penang, Singapore, 

Hemidactylus triedms, 7)rtMd.Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 

raaoulatus, D. 4 B .From Ceylon to China. 

aykesii, Othr. .Deccan. 

frenatus, D. 4 B .From Ceylon to Siam. 

leschenaultii, D. 4 ^ .Madras. 

punctatus, Jerd .Tellichcr^. 

ooctasi, D. 4 ^ .Penang, Bombay, Ceylon. 

leiuruB beramorei, /lij^<A....Mergui. 

Peripia peronil, D. 4 ^ .Penang, Ceylon. 

cantoris, Othr .Penang. 

Nycteridium8chneideri,S/imc.Ceylon, Bengal, Assam, Siam, 
Penang. 


Phelsuma andamanense, /i/y.Andaman Islands. 
Qymnodactylus triedrus, Crr..Ceylon. 

S ulchellus, Graf.Penang, Singapore. 

'aanatus, Othr .Ceylon. 

kandianus, Kelaart .Ceylon. 

mysoiiensis, «ferdo7i.Bangalore. 

indiouB, Oray . Neilgherries. 

malabarious, Jerdon .Malabar. 

littoralis, Jerdon .Malabar. 

deccanensis Othr .Deccan. 

• yarlegalus, Blyth .Moulraein. 

naultinus fasoiolatus, ^/^^ASubathoo. 
Pentadactylus borneensis. G..Borneo. 

felinus, Othr .Singapore. 

duvaucelii, D. 4 B .Bengal. 

Puellula rubida, Blyth .Andaman Islands. 

Eublepharis hardwickii,Gray.Peninsula of Indian 


IX. Agames—Agamldae. 

Draco volans, L .Penang, Singapore. 

reticulatus, Othr .Philippine Islands. 

timorensis, Kuhl .Timor. 

cornutus, Othr .honieo. 

flmbriatus, Kuhl .Tava. 

maoulatuB, Oray. .Siam, Penang, Tenasserim. 

Bpilopterus, Wiegm .Manilla. 

duBBumieri, D. 4 B. .Peninsula of India. 

quinquefasciatus, Oray .Penang. 

tasniopteruB, Othr .Siam, Tenasserim. 

haematopogon, Boie .Java. 

bimaculatus, Othr. .Philippine Islands. 

UneatiiB, Daud. .Ambojma, Celebes. 

rostratus, Othr. .Borneo. 

Otocryptisbivittata, Wiegm.,Ceylon. 

Lyriocephalus scntatus, L .Ceylon. 

Ceratophora stoddartil. Gray.Ceylon. 

tennentii, Othr .Ceylon. 

aspera, Othr...», .Ceylon. 

Copnotis oeylanica. Peters.., .Ceylon. 

Japalura vari^ata, Groy....Sikkim. 

Bwinhonla, Or ...Formosa. 

polygonata, Hallowell .Loochoo. 

Sitanapondioeriana, Cw .Western India. 

minor, Othr .Madras, Ceylon. 

Dilopbyrus grandis, Oray .... Rangoon. 

Bronehooela crtstatella, Jrtth/.Malayaii, Peninsula. 

smaragdlna, Othr .OamDoJa. 

jubata,Z>. 4B .Pondicherry. 
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Calotes versicolor, Dmd .Ceylon, Continent of India. 

nemorioola, Jerd .Neilgherries. 

mystaoeus, D. 4 B. .Pegu, Siam, fllergui, Ceylon. 

rouxli, D. ^ b:.. 

ophioraaohus, Merr .:.Ceylon, Southern India. 

platycepH,Aiytk.Cberra, PiinJL 

nigrilabris, Peters .Ceylon. 

einma. Gray .Mergul. 

maria. Gray .Himalayas. 

Saha tiorsfleldii, Oray .Neilgherries, Ceylon. 

Oriocalotes minor, Gray......Himalayas. 

Acanthosaura armata. Gray..Eastern India, 

capra, Othr.. .Chartaboum. 

coronata, Othr .. .Chartaboum. 

Orlotiaris ellioti, Othr .cSikkim. 

Tiaris tiarasubcristata, Blyih.VoxX Dlair. 

Physignathus cocliinchiueti 

sis, Cuv .Cochin-china." 

mentager, Othr .Chartaboum. 

Liolepls guttatus, Cuv .Eastern India, China. 

Uromastix hardwickii, Gray.Hindostan. 

Charasia dorsalis, Gray .Southern India. 

j Stellio tuberculatus, Gray....Upper Hindostan, Himalaya. 
Trapelus inegalonyx, G^Ar....Afghanistan. 

Phrynocephalus tickelii, Gr.. Afghanistan* 

caudivolvulus, Pall .Tibet. 

brachysauraornata, Blyth.,isuugot. 

Family of Chameleons—GHAM.£LEO ifiDiB. 
Chamseleo vulgaris, />aud....Penin. of India, Ceylon. 

SAUR-URACE^, hindl. an order of 
plants comprising, 1 Gen., 1 Sp., of Hout- 
tiiynia. 

SAUSSUREA GOSSYPINA. In East 
Nepaul, at the summit of the W/illan Choon 
pass, at an elevation of 16,748 feet, above 
the sea, the plants gathered by Dr. Hooker 
near the top of the pass were species of 
Compositae, grass, and Arenaria ; the most 
curious was Saussurea gossypina, which 
forms great clubs of the softest white wool, 
six inches to a foot high, its flowers and 
leaves seeming uniformly clothed with the 
warmest fur that nature can devise. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the alpine plants of the Hima¬ 
laya are quite unprovided with any special 
protection of this kind ; it is the prevalence 
and conspicuous nature of the exceptions 
that mislead, and induce the careless observer 
to generalise hastily from solitary instances ; 
for the prevailing alpine genera of the Hima¬ 
laya, Arenarias, primroses, saxifrages, fumi¬ 
tories, Ranunculi, gentians, grasses, sedges, 
&c., have almost uniformly naked foliage.— 
Hooket\ Him. Journ. Vol, p, 225. 

SAUTPOOBA MOUNTAINS, form a 
mountain range which divide the Nerbudda 
from the Taptee valleys, extending from 21* 
and 22°, and 73* 40' to 78®, when it becomes 
confounded with the Vindhya. The average 
elevation, supposed 2,500 feet: Aseerghur 
hill fort, 1,200 feet. They form the northern 
base of the Deccan table-land. The southern 
declivity towards Taptee, is abrupt ; N. to¬ 
wards Nerbudda, gentle. The mountains 
rise into peaks. 

SAUVADY MARAM, Tam. A timber 
of Coimbatore, Dr, Wight, 

SAUVIRA, Sans. Sulphuret of Antimony. 

S AUVIRA,or Sophir a distinct in W. India. 

SAVA, or Saveh, a town in Persia lying 
between the towns of Kazvin and Ispahan^ 
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SAVORY. 

This is supposed to be the ancient Saba, 
whence the three magi took their departure 
when they proceeded to adore the infant 
Jesus at Bethlehem. 

SAVA, eldest son of Rama, the ancestor 
of the Balia, a Surya Vansa race of Rajputs. 

SAVAI, a fish of Lake Thalesap cured 
with the ashes of the palm tree, 

S A VANG BE, or Sanore, its chief is a 
pathan whose ancestor, in 1750, was one of 
the three pathan mahoraodaus who conspir¬ 
ed against Nassir Jung. 

SAVARA, see Inscriptions. 

SAVARA, or Suar, the Siiari of Pliny, 
and Sabarse of Ptolemy. 

SAVARA SAKA, according to Manu, one 
of the outcaste military tribes. Tlie China is a 
race alluded to by ancient Sanscrit writers, 
as dwelling on the extreme east, but further 
into India than at present, and Mr. Hunter, 
(p. 28) considers that the aboriginal races of 
the eastern peninsula, Burmah and India 
north of the Vindhya range derived their 
speech from a source common to themselves 
and the Chinese. 

SAVARYKEERAY, Tam. Greens, which 
grow in the southern parts of the peninsula 
and are eaten by the people.— Aimlie's }fat. 
Med.<t p, 256. 

SAVE, Can. Samulu, Tel, There are 
two sorts of this grain, viz., Hari Save and 
Hejjane. Poor people use them in food.— 
M. E. 0/1857. 

SAVEL KURUNDU, Singh. Cinnamon. 
’ SAVENDRUG, in lat. i2‘’ 55' ? N., long. 
77* 16' E. in Mysore, W. of Bangalore, a 
hill station 4,005 feet above the sea, G, T. S, 

S AVI, Guz., Hind. Maccaroni, V ermicelli. 

SAVI CHINA WARI, Hind. Panicum 
miliaceum. 

SAVIRELA CIIETTU, Tel. Ptederia 
foetida, L. i W. ^ A., 1,300 ; R,, i, 683. 
Sans., syn. of Prasarine.' 

SAVITI MUNNU COPPU, Tel. Soda. 

SAVITREE RIVER, rises in the western 
Ghauts, in lat. 18“ 17' long. 73“ 27'runs 
S. E., into Indian Ocean.—Length 70 m. 

SAVITRI, wife of Satyavana. 

SAVITRI a word in the Gaetri man tram 
meaning the sun. See Gayatri, Surya, Hin¬ 
doo, Zouar, or Zennaar. 

SAVITRI VRATA, a feast observed by 
hindoo women, about the 16th June. On this 
occasion they worship the Indian fig tree, to 
preserve them from widowhood, 

SAVITTA MANNU UPPU. Tel. Soda. 

SAVON, Fr. Soap. 

SAVORRA, It. Ballast. 

SAVORY. Satureja hortensis, and S. mon- 
tana, aromatic herbs, now fallen into disuse, 
used to flavour soups, &c* 
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SAW-LEAVED CENTAURY. 

SAVU ISLAND, its S. E. point is in laL 
10* 37' S. long., 122* 0’ E., and is 18 miles 
long. 

Savu and Rotti, are small islands to the 
west of Timor, and very remarkable as 
possessing a handsome race, with good features, 
resembling in many characteristics, the race 
produced % mixture of the hindoo or Arab 
with the Malay. They are certainly distinct 
from the Timorese or Papuan race and must 
be classed in the western rather than the 
eastern division of the Archipelago.— WaU 
lace^ VoL ii, p. 277, See Rotti, Sumba, 
Timor laut. 

SAWA. The Kariang, the Sawa, the Ka, 
and the Chong, are wild and migratory races, 
the first and second being the same people 
but inhabit various portions of the Burman 
dominions. The Ka, a term which, in the 
Siamese language means slave, but who are 
called by the Kambojans, Pa-nong, inhabit the 
mountains of Lao, bordering upon Kamboja. 
The Chong, a more industrious and settled 
people than the rest of this class, inhabit the 
hilly country on the eastern side of the gulf 
of Siam, between the eleventh and twelfth 
degrees of North latitude. The Samaiig, are 
a diminutive race of savage negroes, dwelling 
in the mountainous regions of the Malayan 
Peninsula.— Crawfurd, Embassy^ p. 449. 

SAWA, Malay., artificially irrigated rice 
fields. 

SAWAH, Pokka sawan an^kacha sawan 
Hind of Multan, are terms used of iedigD in 
certain stages of manufacture. 

SAWAL, Hind. Potaraogeton crispus, 
also Amarantus anardaua. 

SAWALl, Hind, Almis sp, also Potamo- 
geton gramineus. 

SAWANK, Hind. Oplismeuum frumen- 
taceum ; also the wild species of Panicum 
colonum, used on fast days by hindoos. 

SAWAN MULL, made many canals in 
Mooltan. 

SAWARA, see India. 

SAWFISH, species of Pristis, see Fishes. 

SAWIGHT, See Kyans. 

SAWIL KODI, Tam. Rubia cordifolia. 
Linn, 

SAWITE, see Kyan. 

SAWN AN, Hind. Fraxinus fioribunda. 


SAWS. 

SeieB, Fr. Oaraji, graji, Malay. 

Sagen, Geb. Gargaji, „ 

Kurwuttee, Guz., Hind. Serras, Port. 

Ara, „ Pili, Rus 

Seghe, It, Sierras, Sp, 


Implements of various sizes, for cutting 
wood, iron, and other hard substances^— 
Faulkner, 

SAW-LEAVED CENTAURY, Eng, 
Centaurea behen. — Linn. 
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SAXIPRAGA LIGULATA. 


SAYNBI. 


SAWUH, Malay. Anchor. 

SAWUL, a river near Purah or Peorah in 
Alniorah. 

SAWUR, Malay. A very beautiful and 
useful wood of Java : the colour resembles that 
of mahogany, but the grain is closer, and it is 
more ponderous : its chief use is for handles 
of tools for carpenters and other artihcers, 
for machinery, especially for the teeth of the 
wheels of mills, and other purposes where a 
hard and durable wood is required. On ac¬ 
count of its scarcity, it is uniformly cut down 
in Java before it arrives at the necessary 
size for cabinet work. Forests of it grow 
on the hills of Bali, opposite the Javan shore, 
whence it is brought over by boat-loads for 
sale. 

SAXiE, see Kelat. 

SAXICAVA, a genus of molluscs. 
SAXICOLA GENANTHE, the Wheatear 
of Europe, W. Asia, plains of Upper India, N. 
Africa, Ai*ctic regions, Greenland! migratory. 
There are several other Indian Wheatears, 
all of which are different from those of Eu¬ 
rope excepting S. leucomela ; butS. stapazina 
is replaced in India by S. atrogularis and S. 
leucura by S. loucuroides (opistholeuca of 
Strickland) which occurs likewise in N. E. 
Africa .—Blytfi ; Jerdon, 

SAXICOLA RUBIGOLA, Sykes, 

Pratincola indica, | P. saturatior, Hodgson, 

Indian-bush-ohat, Eng. SfceinshmatTscr, Ger. 
Jungle V)ramble bird, „ Schwarz-kchligor, ,, 

Stone-cliattcr, „ Saltabastono, It. 

,, -snuth, „ Zomi)acardi, „ 

,, -clink, y, Saltiupolo, „ 

Moore-Titling, „ Adavikampanalinclu,TEL. 

Traquet Uubicolc, Fr. Adani kajfipa jitta, ,, 

MoteuxTraquet, „ 

It is found in Russia, Germany, France, 
Provence, Italy, Smyrna, Japan, the Deccan, 
the banks of the Ganges, the mountains of 
Upper Hindustan, Senegal, and South Africa 
(Cape), England, Ireland, and Scotland. Jor¬ 
don names also, of the genus Saxicola, S. 
lenuroides, S. picata, S. leucomela, and S. 
deserta.— Jerdon, VoL ii, p. 124 ; English 
Qyclopmdia^ p. 687. 

^SAXpRAGACEJE, DC. The Saxi- 
frage tribe of plants comprising 8 Gen., 34 
species, viz., 6 Hydrangia ; 1 Ciamitis ; 1 
Adamia ; 21 Saxifraga ; 1 Chrysosplenium ; 

1 Tiarella ; 1 Astilbe ; 2 Vahlia. These 
Saxifraga genus of flowering plants are most¬ 
ly natives of Britain with white, yellow, or 
pink flowers, S. umbrosa, the London pride, 
is a pretty flower, the species are easily cul¬ 
tivated from seed in any garden soil.— 
Riddell. 

SAXIFRAGA FLAGELLARIS, a plant 
of Melville Island. See Saxifraga stenopylla. 
SAXIFRAGA LIGULATA, Wall. 
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Bat pia, Jhelum. Snprotri, Ravi, 

Popal wat'phula, Kanora Tilkachalu, ,, 

Sbaprochi, Ohenab. Shiblaok. 

Kurgotar dharposh, ,, Makhan, Beas* 

Banpatrak, ,, 

SAXIFRAGA STENOPHYLLA, Boyle. 

Mu i pari, Peus. < Fairy-hair, Eng. 


So named from its numerous thread-like 
stolons, in which and its general appearance 
it closely resembles the Saxifraga flagellaris 
of Melville Island. 

SAXIFRAGA CILTARIS, see ChamiB- 
rops khasiann. 

SAXIFRAGE. 

Shih-hu-wei, Chin. | Ngo-puh-shih-ts’au, CiriN. 

; This acrid plant grows near water ; it has 
small yellow flowers. It is recommended in 
all diseases of the senses and great orifices of 
the body ; it acts as an emetic and diaphoretic. 

SAYA, Hind., Peus. Shade, a shadow. 
A shade, a ghost. 

SAYA, Tam. Hedyotes umbellata.—Zaw., 
R. Br. 

SAYA, Mahr. Tectona grandis. 

SAYA DE MALHA, a group of Madre- * 
poric islands, S. E. of the Maldives, Figuier. 

SAYA ELLE, Tam. Salvia Bengalensis. 

SAYAN, or Sayammul, Singh. Hedyotes 
umbellata.— ham,^ R. Br. 

SAYANA ACHARYA, a man of high 
station and a deservedly celebrated scholar, 
wlio wrote a commentary of the Vedas. He 
was brought up at the court of Vira Bukka 
Raya, raja of Vijiaiiugger in the 14th cen¬ 
tury of our era. See Madbava, Veda, 

SAYA NAN, see 8 ay ana, Vedas. 

SAYAWER—? Hedyotis umbellata. 

SAYER, Aeab. Literally, travelling: 
but in the fiscal system of India, applied to the 
transit duties levied on goods passing from 
one district or one territory to another. It 
was finally abolished in 1834, 1837 and 1844 
in the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras. Tlie transit duties in Madras 
alone amounted to £310,000 sterling a year. 

SAYJBUND, Hind. Silk cords, with gold 
or silver tassels, for fastening the bedding or 
mattrass to the bedstead. 

SAYL, Duk. Tambara, Malay. Cypri- 
nus, species. 

SAYL KUNDE, Tam. Cyprinus, species. 

SAYMBU KAZHANGU, Tam. The root 
of Caladiura esculentum. Saymbu kire are 
the greens. 

SAYMI-KI-PHALLI, Hind. Lablab vul- 
garis. 

SAYND, Bung., Hind. Euphorbia nivulia, 
Ch^apal send is the prickly pear. 

SAYNDI, Hind. The juice or toddy of the 
date tree ; Tari is the sap of the Tar or palmyra 
tree, Borassus flabelliformis ; Narelli is from 
the narel or cocoanut tree, cocos nucifera* 
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SCALIE. 


SGAHMONY. 


SAYNDI KA JHAK, Duk. Elate eyl- 
^eeti'is 

$IAYND-KA DOODH, Duit. Nara sliij, 
Hind. Euphorbium. 

SAYUK KALADI, Malay. Sayur is the 
generic term for vegetables. Kalaili is the 
Arum colocasia of Koxburgh with a large leaf 
and an edible root. It grows in marshy 
ground and is mueh used by the Chines© for 
food for their pigs.— Jour, Ind, Arch,^ No, 
11, VoL V. 

SAYWIAN, Hind. Vermicelli which the 
natives usually prepare between the hands 
instead of using a press. Sayweeau-ka-tukhta, 
a board for making saywecan on. Vermicelli 
is also prepared by being run through sieve 
holes into hot water. 

SAYYID MAJID, see Somal, Beer-us- 
somal. 

SAZANKI, Hind., Tbiitu. ‘ The stinger,^ 
Urtica, species, 

SAZPOSH, Hind. Lavatera cachemiriana. 

SBANGJA, Hind., Tin. Moss tea, a sub¬ 
stitute for real tea. 

SCABBARD. For these, the people of 
the East Indies set a great value upon the 
skin of a fish which is rougher than a seal¬ 
skin. Upon the back of the fish there are six 
little holes, and sometimes eight, somewhat 
elevated, with another in the middle, in the 
form of a rose. They make scabbards for 
swords of the skin ; and the more those holes 
grow in in the form of a rose, the Iiighcr value 
they put upon them ; Tavernier had seen 
ten thousand crowns given for a skin.— Ta- 
vernier'^s Travels^ pp. 151-152. 

SCABIOSA ELEGANS. This genus of 
flowering plants, with the scent of honey, are' 
well adapted for ornamenting the flower gar¬ 
den, they ai*e propagated liy seed, and grow 
readily in any good soil, the seed may be 
sown in pots at the close of the rains, and 
the plants removed when a few inches high. 
— Riddell, 

SCABRITA SCABRA, also Soab- 

rita triflora, L, Mant, Syns. of Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis. 

SCABRIUSCULA, see Colliusia. 

SCiEVOLA BELA-MUDAGUM, Linn, 

SCiEVOLACEiE, Lindl, An order of 
plants of 1 gen, and 3 species. 

Bela mudagam, Mai. | Scsovola taccada, Roxh. 

A shrub, cultivated in gardens, with dark 
sbining green leaves. 

SC.^VOLA TACCADA, Roxb. 

Sce&vola bela mudagiim, Liniu 

S. taccada and S. koonigii grow in Ceylon 
and oUftilie shores of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

SCALAEIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SGALIE, of Cuttack) the fibre of a gigantic 
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twining plant, common throughout the forest 
jungles of the province. It is used for cord¬ 
age, and is made into twine tor mat-making 
and roofing purposes. 

SCALLOP. 

Jula, Hind. | Kaalikul, Pers. 

The fakir’s dish, made of a half sea-eoco- 
aiiut shell : speaking of a child of unknown 
parentage the phrase is, fakir-ke-jhulay may 
tukra kon dala, who threw the portion into 
the fakir’s scallop. 

SCALPING. Abbe Domenich relates a 
conversation between two warriors. Is it a 
chief who speaks to Mahto-totia ? See the 
scalp which hangs from the bit of my horse, 
answered the Sclieyeune. The scalp fastened 
to the extremity of a pole, is placed in the 
conqueror’s cabin : and on days of parade or 
battle, in front of the cabin. The chiefs sus¬ 
pend it to their horse’s bridles. Scalping is a 
practice that originated in High and North¬ 
eastern Asia. The words of the Father of 
History are as follows :—“ Of the first 
enemy a Scythian sends down, lie quaffs the 
blood ; he carries the heads of all that he 
has slain in battle to the king ; for when he 
has brought a head, he is entitled to a shard 
of the booty tliat may be taken—not other¬ 
wise ; to skin the head, he makes a cir¬ 
cular incision from ear to ear, and then ; 
laying hold of the crown shakes out the skull, 
after scraping olF the flesh with an ox’s rib, 
he rumples it between his hands, and having 
thus softened the skin, makes use of it as a 
napkin ; ho appends it to the bridle of the 
horse he rides, and prides himself on this, 
for the Scythian that has most of these skin 
napkins is adjudged the best man, &c., &c. 
They also use the skulls for drinking cuj)s.” 
The under-lying ideas were doubtless the 
natural wish to preserve a memorial of a 
foeman done to death ; and at the same time 
to dishonour his hateful corpse by mutilation. 
Fashion and tradition regulate the portions 
of the human frame preferred. Scalping is 
generally but falsely supposed to be a pecu¬ 
liarly American pracUice. TJie Abl)e Em. 
Domenech (Seven Yeai’s Residenc.e iu the 
Great Deserts of North America, xxxix,) 
quotes the decalvare of the aneiout Germans, 
the capillos et cu tern do trailer,e of the ©ode 
of the Visigoths, and the annals of Flude, 
which prove that tlie Anglo-Saxons and the 
Franks still scalped about a. d. 879. 

SCALY ANT-EATEIi, Eng. Ant eater. 
SC AMMON EA, It. 

SCAMMONEE, Fk. Scammony. 

SCAMMONY. 

Sukmoonia, Arab. Sakoaooaia, Gu?., Hjnd. 

Soaramonee, Fn, Scammonea, It. 

Skammoniea, Ger, Sp. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


SCABITIDAS. 


This is found in the bazars of India ; it is the 
product of Convolvulus soammonia, a native 
of Syria, the Levant, and Guzerat, and is 
juice of the plant when dried. The scamraony 
of Aleppo occurs in fragments, voluminous, 
dry, light, spongy, friable, pulverulent, with 
dull fracture of blackish grey, but covered 
with grey powder resulting from the reciprocal 
friction of the pieces, slightly transparent 
in small flakes, which become white and 
rather adherent when rubbed with a wet 
finger ; odour disagreeable, taste weak, acrid, 
bitter, and repulsive, powder greyish white. 
The species of scammony is often adulter¬ 
ated with concrete juices of a similar kind, 
with flour, chalk, sand and earth. Good 
scammony consists of resin 60, gum 3, ex¬ 
tract 2, and earthy and vegetable impurities 
25 per 100. The most abundant harvest 
of scammony is in Smyrna and Aleppo. 
There are several modes of colleciion, which 
give rise to corresponding commercial varie¬ 
ties. The neck of the root being laid bare 
is divided transversely, and sliells arc placed 
around the edges to receive the juice as it 
exudes. This subsequently thickens in the 
air. The drug collected in this mode is 
called shell scammony. This occurs in small 
porous masses, sometimes smooth, of red¬ 
dish or whitish grey colour ; of waxy frac¬ 
ture, yellowish and half-transparent, in thin 
layers, of disagreeable taste and smell ; on 
drying it becomes adhesive. Instead of 
shells the leaves of the chesnut tree are some¬ 
times used, and a flattened scammony of good 
quality collected. If the roots be cut in suc¬ 
cessive layers, the scammony is inferior, but 
still esteemed. It is dried either over a slow 
fire or i)efore the sun, and then moulded into 
stamped pastiles, of a whitish colour. This 
variety is very rare in commerce. Lastly, an 
extract is prepared from the expressed juice 
of the roots and stalks, this is moulded into 
round masses, of black, vitreous and resinous 
fracture. The Arab name of this drug, Ul Sug- 
moonia, signifies the purgative. Several old 
preparations called “diagredi.uin” (^4aKprfhtov,) 
are mixtures of scammony with sulphur and 
liquorice, and are now no longer used.-— 
O^Shaughnessijy pp, 500^ 501. See Convol¬ 
vulus scammouia. 

SCANDA, see Vedas. 

SCANDENT LOMARIA, Lomaria scan- 
dens. See Ferns. 

SCANDINAVIA. Amongst the Arian 
races who went to the north-west, there is no 
grounds for the belief that the Saxons con¬ 
tinued to offer human sacrifices after their 
settlement in Great Britain, but in their own 
land the immolation of captives in honour of 
their gods was by no means uncommon. The 


great temple at Upsal, in Sweden, appears to 
have been especially dedicated to Odin, Thor 
and Frea. Its periodical festivals were ac¬ 
companied by different degrees of conviviality 
and license, in which human sacrifices were 
rarely wanting, varied in their number and 
value by the supposed exigency. In some 
cases even royal blood was selected that the 
imagined auger of the gods might be appeased. 
In Scandinavia, the authority of tho priest 
was much greater than it would appear to 
have been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was 
his word, often, which determined where tho 
needed victims should be found. It was his 
hand that inflicted tho wound, and his voice 
which said, “I send thee Odin,” declaring tho 
object of the sacrifice to be that the gods 
might bo propitiated, that there might be a 
fruitful season or a successful war. In no 
point does resemblance more attach between 
the ancient German and Scandinavian tribes, 
and tho martial Rajpoot or ancient Gete, 
than ill their delicacy towards females. See 
India, Sacrifice, Sanscrit, Yug. 

SCAN SORES, an order of birds of tho 
class, Aves comprising. 

Order T.—Scansores, 

Fam. Psittacidjo. 

Suh-Fam. Cacatuinso, 2 gen., 6 sp., viz., I Calyp- 
torhynens, 4 Cacatua. 

Sub-Fam. Psittacina), Parrots, 3 gen., 13 sp., viz., 

1 CoracopHis, 2 Tanygnathiis, 10 PalLoornis. 

Sub-Fam. Platyocrcinte, Ground Parakeets,2 gen., 

2 sp., viz., I Aprosmictus, 2 Platycerciis. 

Sub-Fam. Loriina), Lories, 4 gen., 1 sub-gen. and 

13 sp., viz., 

Scctixyn i, tmiguc not jilamented. 

2 Eclectus, 3 Loriculus. 

Section ii, tongue filamented, 

3 Loriufl, 4 Eos, 1 Trichoglossus. 

SCARDO, tho chief town of Balti, is 7,255 

feet above the sea. See Iscardo, Shigar. 

SCARID^, a family of insects of the 
order Homoptera which may be shown as 
under ; 

Order Homoptera Latr^ 


Fam, CicadidsD, Wemt. 
Duudubia, Am. ifbScrv. 
Cicada, Linn, 

Fam. Fiilgoridoc, Schaum. 
HotinuB, Am. Serv. 
Pyrops, Spin. 

Aph'ccna, (?Mcr. 
Elidiptera, Spin. 

Fam. Cixiidsa, Wlk. 
Eurybrachya, Ouer. 
CixiuB, Lotr. 

Fam. Issidfio, Wlk. 
Hemisphserius, Schaum. 
Fam. Derbidse, Schaum. 
Thracia, Weatm. 

Derbe, Fabr. 

Fam. Flattidfio, Schau m. 
Flatoides, Gfuar. 
Ricania. 


Poociipotera, Latr. 
Fam. Mcmbracida), Wlk. 
Oxyrhachis, Germ, 
Centrotua, Fdhr: 

Fam. Cercopidte, 
Cersopis, Fabr. 
Ptyolus, Lep. and Serv. 
Fam, Tetti^oniidao, Wile. 

Tettigonia, Latr: 

Fam. Scari®, Wlk. 
Ledra, Fcbr, 

Gypona, Guar. 

Fam. lasaidao, Wlk. 

Acocephalus, Gua/r, 
Fam, Pflyllid®, LaW, 
Psylla, Goff. 

Fam. Coccidgo, Leaoh,\ 
Lecanium, iLlig. 
Coccua. 


SCARITIDj®, a family of coleopterous 
insects belonging to the section Geodephaga, 
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SCHANGA-CUSPI. 


SCHLAGENTWEIT. 


which correspouds to the Carabus and Cicin- 
dela of Linnaeus, Siagona alrata is met with 
in Nepal and various parts of India ; a speci¬ 
men from Egypt, if not the self-same, is so 
exceedingly alike in size and sculpture, that 
it is very difficult to distinguish. The Scari- 
tideae abound in both hemispheres. Sapterus 
of India is represented by Oxystomus in the 
Brazils, and in Africa by Acanthoscelis. 
Morio and Clivina will, perhaps, be found in 
both the Old and New World ; the latter, in¬ 
deed, is common to all temperatures ; the 
former may eventually occur in Europe, per¬ 
haps in Sicily.— Hope^ M.L, J.^July 1840, 
p» 115. 

SCARLET, is a colour forbidden to maho- 
medans, but many of them wejn' it. 

SCARLET CLKRODENDRON, Eng. 
Clerodend ron squ am at u ra. 

SCARLET CLOVER, Eng. Trifolium 
incarnaturn. 

SCARLET IXORA, Eng. Ixoira cocci- 
nea, Linn.' 

SCARLET OLEANDE R, Eng. Nerium j 
coccinenm. I 

SCAVENGER, the lowest class of me¬ 
nials in British India, are the scavengers. 
They profess inahoraedauism and hinduisrn. 
They are styled Lal-Begi, Halal-khor, Mehtar ; 
the women are styled Latchee, or Lakshi 
from the hindoo goddess Lakshmee. 

SCAVIOLA LOBELIA, a glaucous green 
plant .of the Eastern Archipelago. 

SCEPACE-®, Lindl. A family of plants, 
comprising 3 genera and four species, viz., I 
Lepidostachys ; 2 Scopa and 1 Hymcnocar- 
dia, of the Khassya and Burraah mountains. 

SCEPTRE, the Ch’hari of the hindoo 
rulers, a long rod with an iron spike on 
it, often placed before the gadi, or throne, 

“ Chhari muzboot t’ha,” bis rod was strong, 
is a familar phrase, which might be rendered 
his sceptre is Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 

i,410. 

SCEURA MARINA, Forst. Syn. of 
Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 

SCHADA-VELI, Maleal. Asparagus 
sarmentosus. 

SCHADIDA-CALLI, Maleal. Euphor¬ 
bia antiquorum. 

SCH^NUS ACUMINATES and Schae- 
nus gramiuifolius, in making cordage. The 
generic name is derived from schoinos,” a 
cord, plants, 

SCHAFRAN, Rus. Saffron. 

SCHAGRIM, Kus. Schagrin, Ger. Sha¬ 
green. 

SCHAKERI-'SHORA, Hind, Cucurbita 
maxima. 

SCHALEN, Ger. Shawls. 
SCHANGA-CUSPI.« CUtorea ternatea. 
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SCHARLACHBEEREN, Ger. Kermes. 
SCHAVALOS, Sp. Shawls. 

SCHEDUDII, Rus. Acorns. 
SCHEEPS-BESCHUIT, Dut. Biscuit. 
SCHELESO, Sans. Iron. 

. 8CHELK,Rus. Silk. 

SOHEMBRA-VALLI ? Maleal. Vitis 
indica. 

SCHEM-PARITI? Maleal. Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis. 

SCHENA, or Karuna— ? Amorphophallus 
campanulatus. 

SCHERNOWOI KAMEN, Rus, Mill¬ 
stones. 

SCHERUBALA, Maleal. ^rua lanata. 
SCHERUKATU - VALLICANIRAM ? 
Maleal. Strychnos colubrina, 

SCIIERU-PULA ? Maleal. iErua la¬ 
nata. 

SCHERU-SCHUNDA ? Maleal. Sola- 
num indicura. 

SCHETTI ? Maleal. Ixora coccinea. 
SCHETTI-CODIVELI ? Plumbago ro- 
sea. 

SCHIEFER, Ger. Slate. 

SCHILPAD, Ger. Tortoise shell. 
SCHINKEN, Ger. Hams. 

SCHINUS BENGALENSIS, Herb., 
Buck., Syn. of Icica indica, IV. A., also 
of Canarium sylvestre, Goertn. 

SCHINUS NIARA, H. B., also S. sahe- 
ria, H. B. Icica indica, W. ^ A. 
SCHITELU, Rkeede, Sesamum orientale. 
SCHIZANDREW, Bl., a family of plants 
comprising Kadsura japonica, Dun., of Nepal, 
Khassya and Japan : also Sphasrostema pro- 
piiiqium and S. grandifiorum of Nepal, Voigt. 

SCHIZANTHUS GRAHAMI. This' is 
one of the Scrophularineoe, a genus of pretty 
showy annuals, colours of the flowers are crim¬ 
son, white and variegated, and should be 
grown and treated as the Scabius.—ReV/Je/Z. 

SCHIZOPETALON WALKERI. This is 
one of the Cruciferae, a singular plant with 
curiously cut petals, and a strong tapering 
root, and should be grown and potted like 
the Eschsclioltzia.— Riddell. 

SCHLAGENTWEIT, three learned bro- 
thers, Herman, Robert and Adolphe, who were 
employed from the year 1855, to report on the 
physical geography of India. They collect¬ 
ed and published a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion. Adolphe tlio youngest was murdered 
at Kashgar by its fanatic ruler, Wali-Klian. 
It was generally thought for some time, that 
he had been betrayed by his servants ; and 
that he bad fallen in a battle between the Chi¬ 
nese and Tartars, under the walls of the city 
of Yarcand. Such however was not the 
case, the lamented philosopher was murdered 
suddenly and almost without excuse at 
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SCHLAGENTWEIT. 


SCHLBIOHBRA TIUJUGA. 


Kashgar. Mr. T. II. Thornton personally 
examined Mumd, M. A. Schlagentweit’s Jew 
servant, and reviewed the correspondence 
on the subject from the Panjab Secretariat, 
he has collated also, with great pains, the evi¬ 
dence of the three servants, Mahomed Amin,, 
Abdulah and Murad, and got Dr. Smith to 1 
report on the skull which the latter asserted | 
he received from a Toorkee barber as that 
of the murdered man, but which Dr. Smith 
decided belonged to a native of the country. 
A. Schlagentweit having arrived at Sageit, 
wished to proceed to Kokund via. Yarcand, 
a city within the confines of Chinese Tartary, 
which had but lately been conquered from 
the celestials by the Kokandeso. His ser¬ 
vants dissuaded him from making the at¬ 
tempt, because of the disturbed state of 
the country. He however did not listen to 
them, although he appears to have been fully 
cognizant of the perils and dangers awaiting 
him if ho proceeded. He alludes to the 
probability of his death in a promissory 
note which he gave to Murad, for 3,000 Rs. 
on account of 300 Siklow or “ white fur 
skins,” and which in the event of death was 
made payable from the treasury at Kangra. 
He also sent back his papers and his heavy 
baggage via Ladakh. These were received 
ami forwarded to his family in Germany. 
One march from Sageit, all his horses were 
stolen. His servants managed to recover 
eleven, and the rest were afterwards obtained 
on application to a minor chief named Plaji, 
in Kargalik. This man was one of Wall 
Khan’s adherents, and was cured by the tra¬ 
veller of a rather severe sabre cut. His 
gratitude was fervent, under its influence he 
desired to manifest his friendship for the 
sahib, by putting the horse-thieves to death 
but pardoned them reluctantly on the en¬ 
treaty of the man they had injured. At the 
time of M. Schlagentweit’s journey, Yarcand 
was occupied in force by a Syud, chieftain 
of one of those predatory bands with whom 
the Chinese are continually at war, named 
Dil-Khan or Zullat-Khan. Soon after reach¬ 
ing the city, Dil-Khan met with a severe 
defeat from the Chinese forces, and was 
obliged to retire. A. Schlagentweit finding 
himself disappointed in this direction took the 
resolution of going to Kashgar, at that time 
occupied by another Syud chieftain, named 
Wali-Khan. This man was possessed of con -1 
siderable power on the borders, and was j 
honored by the title of Peer or Saint. On j 
arrival near the camp of this redoubtable 
chief, our traveller pitched his tents at the 
distance of a coss and sent forward Maho¬ 
med Amin to notify his advent. In a little 
time a person came over who forthwith pro¬ 


ceeded to take an inventory of the traveller’s 
property. His arms wet-e also demanded, and 
surrendered. He was then compelled to go to 
Wali-Khan’s camp, and on remonstrating ap¬ 
pears to have been summarily beheaded with 
a sword. This was about the 26th August 1857. 
The promissory note given to Murad, the Jew, 
has been sanctioned by the Papjab government, 
Murad, with the other servants, were seized, 
they were soon released, but he being a Jew 
had to turn mahomedan before he could accom¬ 
plish his freedom. Mahomed Amin went to 
Kokand, where he is still residing. 

SCHLEGEL, Fr. A Sanscrit scholar who, 
in 1808, published an essay on the language 
and wisdom of the Indians. 

SCHLEGEL, A. W. vou, a Sanscrit 
scholar, who in 1823 published an edition and 
Latin version of the Bagavad Gita, and in 
1829-38 two volumes of tho Ramayana, with 
a translation of the first. 

SCHLEICHERA, species. In Tenasserim, 
the fruit of a species of this tree resembles the 
wild rambutan in everything except that it 
is covered with prickles half an inch long. It 
is rarely seeu in market but would be a valu¬ 
able addition to the desert. The tree grows 
among the hills of Tavoy. There are four 
species of Schleichera in Burmah, all undeter¬ 
mined, viz. : 

Kyet mouk, Bukm. 1 Thaka peu sai ghau,BuRM. 
Hsen kyet monk, ,, | ,, „ ,, litoee kau, ,, 

SCHLEICHERA TRIJUGA, miU; 

B.oxh, ; fV, A, ' ^ 

Melicocca trijuga, Jttss., DC. 

Stadmannia ,, Spreng. 

Cassambium pubesceiis,i5 uc/t. 


Schleichera pubescens, 
Roth, 

Melicocca ? ,, DC, 


Beas. 
Beno. 
Buhm, 
Can. 
of Kamaon. 
Mahr. 
»> 

Ravi. 
Singh. 


Puvu maram, 

Pu maram, 

Mayi, 

Posuku, 

Poosku, 
Rotangha 
Yelim burika, 
Kola-koosoomoo, 
Ghuntiah ,, 


Tam. 


Tel. 


Uria. 


Samma, 

Koon, 

Gyo, 

Saguri mara, 

Goosum, 

Kusoomb, 

Koosoombh, 

Jamoa, 

Cong-gass, 
iEmbul kon, 

This tree grows in the warmer parts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 feet; it 
grows, also, in Coimbatore, is common in 
Canara and Sunda, though most so below the 
ghats where it reaches the size of a large tree ; 
it is not uncommon in the Duudele forest and 
in the forests of the South Konkan,and is com¬ 
mon in those of the North Konkan ; it is said 
to be very abundant in the Godavery forests, 
two trees in the Ganjam district are termed 
Koosoomoo, the Kola koosoomo and Ghun¬ 
tiah koosoomo, the former of which abounds 
and is larger and more useful than the latter 
which is not so common, (but that either of 
these are the S, trijuga requires confirmation,) 

, It grows in all the valleys and outer 
I ranges of Kumaon. It occurs rarely, wild, 
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SCHOTT. 


SCHMIDEUA COCHINCHINENSIS. 


in the Siwalik tmct up to the Boas, 
and on the eastern verge of the Punjab. It 
attains an extreme height of 50 feet with a 
circumference of H The height from 

the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch is 9 feet. It produces a red, strong, 
hard and heavy wood, which is used to make 
pestles, spokes for bandy wheels and other 
purposes where much strength in small space 
is required, and as crushers for vSugar, rice and 
oil mills, screw rollers for sugar mills, cotton 
presses, &c., and the iixletrees of bandies and 
ploughs ; the seeds yield an oil which is 
used for burning, and from the young branches 
a considerable quantity of lac is gathered, 
which, in Ganjam, is in request among native 
jewellers. It is one of the heaviest woods 
known in Burmah, where it is common in the 
plains as well as on the hills, and is there 
used for cart wheels, the teeth of harrows, 
the pestles of oil mills, &c., &e. A cubic 
foot there weighs lbs. 70. The trunk of a 
full-grown tree on good soil attains an aver- 
age length to the first branch of 25 feet, and 
its average girth measurecl at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. O’Shaughnessy says the 
oil from the seeds is edible. The bark is 
astringent and is used rubbed up with oil by 
the natives to cure the itch.— Drs. Roxb,, 
Voigt, Wight, Gibson^ Brandis ; Tkwaites, 
Captain Macdonald, p, 58 ; Major Pear^ 
son ; Mr. Thompson; CaL Cat Ex, 1862 ; 
Rhode. 


SCHLOPU, Hus. Hats. 

SCHLOSSER, Ger, Locks. 

SCHMACK, Ger. Sumach. 

SCHMALZ, Ger. Smalt. 

SCHMELZ, Ger. Euamel. 
SCHMIDELIA, a genus of plants of the 
order Sapindacece its species known to occur 
in the E. Indies are : 


acuminata, Thw,^ Ceylon, 
aporetica, Roxb., Sylhet. 
deutata, PKaifA, Assam, 
glabra, ^0x6., Chittagong. 


serrata, DC. Penin. of 
India, Bengal, 
villosa, Wigkt^ Chittagong. 


SCHMIDELIA ACUMINATA, Thw, A 
small tree of Galagama, in Ceylon, on the banks 
of streams, at an elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 
feet.— Thto, En, PL ZeyL, p. 55. 

SCHMIDELIA ALLOPHYLLA, DC. 
A small tree, a variety of which grows at 
Ambagamowa and Ilinidoon districts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
another variety grows in the Central Pro¬ 
vince, at an elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet. 
—Thw. En. PL ZeyL, p. 55. 


SCHMIDELIA COCHINCHINENSIS 
hf^s its leaves on long petioles, with serrated 
leaiets, terminal racemes, pilose, small petals^ 
The flower is small and white. It is a native 
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of Cochjn-Chiua, on the banks of rivers. The 
leaves are used as cataplasms in contusions. 
— Don. Dichtamydeous* plants ; Lindley, 
Flora Medica in Eng. Cyc, 

SCHMIDELIA IIISPIDA, Thiv, A small 
tree, grows in the Ambagamowa district of 
Ceylon at aiielevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet.— 
En. PL ZeyL, i, p, 55. 

SCHMIDELIA SERRATA, DC. ; W. fr A. 

Ornitrophe serrata, Roxb. Cor. VI. 
Raklialplmlka jhai’jHiND. I Tantisa, Tei.. 

Korra cliottu, Tel. Tavatike, ,, 

TauUka, ,, | Tualike, „ 

A straggling shrub, or small tree, Avitli 
ternate leaves. It grows in the peninsula of 
India and Bengal. Timber very small, its 
fruit is eaten by the natives. Its root is used 
in diarrhoea by the Teling pby.siciaiis. Its 
small red ripe berries are eaten, and the 
astringent root is em])loycd to cheek diar¬ 
rhoea.— Voigt; M, E.J, R. ; (JShanghnessy, 
p, 241. 

8CHNUPF-TAP>ACK, Geu. Snuff. 

SCHO, Ter. Arenga saccJiarifcra, the 
Oornuti tree.— LabilL 

SCHCENANTHUS ESCULENTUM. 

Sa baleii, Burm. I Ta yu khlau mceda, 

I Buum. 

SCHOENEN, Dut. Shoes. 

SCIIOKOLAD, Rus. Schkolate, Gkr. 
Chocolate. 

SCIIOLASTIKOS, the Thebocan, travelled 
in India, a few years before tlie Chinese 
missionary Fa Hian, and was detained a 
prisoner for six months in the pepper districts 
of Malabar. Some account of his journey is 
given by Palladius. 

SCHOOL, Eng. A term employed in the 
south-sea whale fisheries for a shoal of whales. 

SCHORIGENAM—? Tragia involucrata. 

SCHORL, or black tourmaline, is found in 
Madura, in great abundance, also in quartz 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on tJie east 
side, and also at the foot of the eastern moun¬ 
tains, near the head-waters of the Dah- 
gyaine, north-east of Maulmain. In both 
localities in Tenasserim, the crystals are 
numerous, and in Tavoy tliey are large, 
but not so handsome as seen in foreign 
specimens. Green Tourmaline, cannot be 
distinguished by the eye from beryl. Beryl 
scratches quartz, but tourmaline is scratched 
by quartz. White jewels of an inferior 
quality are often offered for sale in Maulmain 
under the name of Ceylon diamonds, but they 
are usually made from green tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
green variety being common, the jewellers by 
exposing it to heat expel its colour and it 
becomes white.-— 

SCHOTT and Endlicher, authors of Me- 
letcmata botanica. 
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SOHWEFJSLSAUEES NATRON. 


seoa^cE. 


SCIIOVANNA ADAMBOE, Malkal. SCIADOPITYS VERTICILLATA, S. 
Ipomoea pes-eaprae. and Z. A tree of Japan. 

SCIIOVANNA MODELA-MUCCU, SCIARAPPA, It. Jalap. 

Malical. Polygonum glabrum. SCIiENA, a genus of fishea : S. aquila 

SCHPIAUTER, Rus. Spelter. (maigre of the Freuch, and umhrina of the 

SCHREBERA ALBENS, Metz, Syn. of Romans), &c., is found in the Mediterranean. 
EIa3odendron glaucum, Pers. S. pama or Bola paraa of Buchanan resembles 

SCHREBERA SWlETENIOIDES,Rf>^^^. “ maigres,” but has a singular natatory 
Weavers’beam tree, Eng. Makadi, Tel hhiddei. When twelve or fifteen inches long, 

Moka, Hind. Makadoo chettii, „ it is called whiting at Calcutta, and furnishes 

Mava-lingamarara, Tam. Makk.ain,TEL.,oftheNalla alight and salubrious diet. It is caught in 

Mukodi” ” Tjiu. 1 ^ great abundance at the iiDuths of the Ganges, 

A I’argo timber ireo, a native of the 
valleys of the mountainous parts of the C . 

Rnjahmundry circars, the Nalla-mallai range, Rind., Per. Scienza, Scieiizia, It. 

the Balaglmt mountains, the Thull ghat Kunst^Kernitnisse, Gejl I Ciencia, Span. 

near Bhewndy, Jowar, the Central Pro- The sciences have been arranged as under: 
viucesandthe ITala mountains, west of the Classifientory Sciences, Botany and Zoology. 
Indus. Its wood is of a grey or yellowish Chemical Sciences, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
colour, very close grain, heavy and durable. Electro Chemistry. 

It is much employed by weavers for beams Sciences which consider bodies according 
and for many other purposes of their looms, to the elements of which tliey are composed 
It is said not to bo liable to warp or bend : are chemistry which analyses them, and mi- 
and was recommended by Roxburgh as a neralogy which classifies them with a view to 
substitute for box, in the scales of mathe- their analysis. 

maticfil instruments.— Roxb. PI. Ind.^ Vol. Sciences whicli attend to the structure, fhe 
i, p, 109; Captain JBcddomc ; Mr. Latham ; symmetry and the functions of living b<n*ugs 
Mr, Rohde, MSS. ; Major Pearson. are Anatomy ; Comparative Anatomy ; Mor- 

SCIIREIB-FEDREN,Ger. Writing pens, phology ; Biology. 

SCIITSCHETKI, Rus. Brushes. Paljctiology is the past history of tlio world 

SCHTSCriETINA, Rus. Bristles. by studying the causes of change, amongst 

SCHUITE, Ger. Shoes. which we may especially notice Geology or 

SCIlUH-SCllWARZE, Ger. Blacking, the History of the malerial Eailli ; and Eth- 
SCHULISTAN, named from the Schul, nography or Glossology, the History of Lan- 
who formerly occupied it, as we learn from guages. 

Ihe Tarikh-i-Guzideh. Falajoiitology is the history of creatures 

SCIIUMAMBU VALLI ? Mae. Vitis now found fossil. 

, latifolia. Deduction obtains conscquenco.s from prin- 

SCIIIJNDA PANA ? Mae. Caryota urens. ciples. 

SCllWAMM, Ger. Sponge. Induction is the inference of a true theory 

SCHWARZEN PFEFFEH, Ger. Black from phenomena by philosophical sagacity : 
])(*ppei’. Deduction of consequences from hypothesis 

SCHWARTZ NE1S8WAROEL, Ger. by direct reasoning. 

Ihdlchorus niger. Logic defines the incthodH of strict reasoning. 

SCHWEFKL, Ger. Sulphur. At Schoolboys should learn Arithmetic 

SCIIWEPTOL ANTIMON, Gek. Sul- and Mensuration, i. e., the practical rules of 
pliuret of Antimony. finding, from the necessary data, the areas of 

SCIIWEFELEISEN, Ger. Pyrites. triangles, pyramids, cylinders, spheres. 
SCHWEFEL-SAUBE, Ger. Sulphuric Mathematics are discipliual studies; Ma- 
acid. thematics are of two kinds, Analytic and Geo- 

SC11WEFELSAURE8 EISEN, Ger. metric. The portions of Mathematics that 
Green copperas ; Sulphate of Iron. may most propeidy be added to Elementary 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISENTOXY- Geology are Solid Geometry (iu 11th and 
DUL, Ger. Sulphuret of Iron. 12th books of Euclid) Conic Sections ; Me- 

SCHWEFELSAURES KUPFEB, Gee. chanics; Hydrostatics, Optics and Astronomy. 
Blue stone, Sulphate of Copper. Geometry sets out from certain fixed piHn- 

SCHWEFELSAURES ZINKOXYDyGR. ciples, viz.: Axioms and Definitions. The 
Zinci sulphas, White vitriol, Sulphate of Zinc. 1st six books of Euclid contain the essential 
SCHWEFELSAURES NATRON, G*a. portion of Geometry, and is a portioa 
Soda. thematics. 
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SCINCIDiE. 


SOINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS. 


Mechanics is a branch of Maihematics. 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, apparent Astronomy, 
and optics are the four branches of philosophy. 

Mensuration is the Rules for determining 
the magnitude, in numbers, of lines, spaces 
and solids, under given conditions. 

Algebra is the calculation of numerical 
questions by symbols. 

The Algebra of Curves, is the calculation 
of the properties of curves by the symbols of 
their co-ordinates. 

The Differential Calculus, is the calcula¬ 
tion of the properties of curves by the sym¬ 
bols of their changes of such quantities. 
SCIGLE, Fr. Rye. 

SCILLA, Lat., also Cipollo Marina, It. 
Squill. 

SCILLA, a genus of plants of the family 
Liliaceas, of the South of Europe, and North 
Africa, and two species, S. coromandeliana, j 
Roxb.^ and S. indica, Roxb,^ are natives of| 
India, the former on sand hills on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast, and S. indica on the sandy 
shores of both Concans. Its root is bitter and 
nauseous like that of squill.— Voigt, 

SCILLA INDICA, Roxh. 

Iskil, Arab. Indian squill. 

Kanda, Beng. Jungle Piaz. 

Koondree, ,, Nurri vungajuTn. Tam. 

Pa-daing-khyet-tliwon,BUBM. Adavitolla-gadda,TBL 

This plant occurs on the sea-shores of the 
Indian Peninsula ; leaves numerous, radical, 
sub-bifarious, ensiform, nearly flat, smooth 
on both sides, six to eighteen inches long. 
When in blossom, the plant is entirely desti¬ 
tute of leaves : the bulbs arc round, white, 
the size of an orange ; inodorous, nearly 
tasteless, and devoid of any medicinal pro¬ 
perties but possibly this may Lave proceeded 
from their having been collected from an un¬ 
favourable locality, or at the improper season, 
as few plants are so much influenced by 
climate and circumstances as the squill, in¬ 
stances being known on the Spanish coast of 
its being quite inert in one locality, while as 
active as usual at the distance of a few miles. 
It is already extensively used in place of the 
officinal squill.— 0^ Shaughnessy^ p, 663, 
SCILLA MARITIMA, Linn, 

Urginea maritizna, Steinh, O. squilla, (a) B, M, 
Omitho-galum mariti- Iskil, Abab. 

jA num, Toume, 

This European plant furnishes the squill 
used as medicine. It is used as a diuretic but 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
East Indian species, S. coromandeliana and 
S* indica possess the same medicinal qualities. 

SCINCID.®, the Skinks, a family of rep¬ 
tiles of the order Sauria or lizards, and sub¬ 
class Reptilia; the family may be thus shown : 

Skinks—Scincid^. 

TropidophorUB xnicrolepxB, Qthr, Chartaboum. 

, cochin* chiuensis, Ouv, ••. Cochin'china. 
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Aspris berdmorei, Bly, ... Mergui. 

Euprepes chinensis, &ray. ... China. 

„ rufeacena, Shaw. ... From Aifghanistaii 

to China. 

„ monticola, Otlir. ... Sikkim. 

„ olivaceus, Gray. ... Malayan Peninaula. 

„ inacularius, ... Rungporo ? 

„ triline.itus, Gray. ... Carnatic. 

Mabouiaqiiadrilineata, ... Hongkong. 

„ chiuensis, Gray. ... China. 

„ maculata, Blyth. ... Assam, 

Eumeces biliueatus, (rn ... Neilgherries. 

„ himalayanua, Gthr. ... Himalaya. 

„ schlegelii, Qthr, ... Sikkim. 

„ modestus, Gthr, ... Ningpo. 

„ reevesii, Gray. ... China. 

,, ladacceusis, Gthr. ... Tibet. 

„ formosus, Myth. ... MirZapore, Wuzeera- 

bad. 

Eumeces indicus, (?my. ... Sikkim. 

„ taprobanensis, Kdaart. ... Ceylon. 

„ cbalcidcs, Z. ... Penang, Siam, Hong¬ 

kong. 

„ Biamensis, Gthr. ... Siam. 

„ bowringii, Gthr. .. Hongkong. 

„ albopunctatuB, (7ray. ... Nellore, Mergui. 

„ hardwickii, ... Peninsula of India. 

„ punctatufl, E. ... Peninsula of India. 

„ isodactylus, Gthr. ... Gamboja. 

Hagria vosmjnrii, ... Bengal. 

Chiamela lineata, Gray. 

„ anguisrnclanosticta, Mcn\ Coromandel. 

See Adda, Eurylepis. 

SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS, Schott, 

Pofchos officinalis, | Gu} pcepul, Beng, 

Grows in Calicut, Beugal, Burmah, Cochin- 
China. It is cultivated for its fruit, which is 
cut into transverse pieces and dried, and is 
used medicinally.— Voigt, 

SCINDAPSUS, a genus of plants of the 
family Aj’aceac, section Calle®. 

giganteus, Schott.^ Penang and Singapore, 
dccursivus, Schott.., Sylhet. 

caudatus-? Penang. 

glaucus, Schott.y Paras, Nopal, Khassya. 
peepla, Endl.^ Sylhet. 

pertusus, Schott., Coroin.andel, South Concan. 
pinnatus, Schott., Malayana. 

SCINDAPSUS, Schott. A genus of plants 
of the order Aracem, sect. Callese, Subsect. 
Callinro. The following are East Indian 
species : 

caudatus—? Penang. 

decursivus, Schott, Sylhet, 

giganteus, Schott, Penang. 

glaucus, Schott, Khassya, Paras. Nepaul. 

officinabs, Schott, all British India, Burmah. 

peepla, Endl, Sylhet. 

pertusus, Schott, Coromandel, South Concan. 
pinnatifiduB, Roxh, 
pinnatus, Schott, Malayana. 

SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS, Schott. 

Pothos officinalis, Roxb, 

Officinal scindapsus, Eng. Ati tipili,| Tam. 

Gaj pipal, Beng., Hikd. Gaja pippali, Tel, 

Ouna tipili, Maleal. 

This perennial plant grows at Calicut, 
in Bengal, the Monghir mountains, Rangoon, 
Maulmein, Cochin-China, its dried fruit is 
used in these countries medicinally, and it is 
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cnltivated for this purpose at Mitluapore.— 
Roxb.^ Voifft^ Mason, W. Ic, 
SCINDAPSUS PERTUSUS, SchotL 

Pothos pertusus, Roxh. I Iletadi maravara, Maleal. 

A climbing plant growing on the Coro¬ 
mandel mountains and on the Westei'n co«ast 
of India, in the S. Concans, The pericarp is 
used in leprosy and scabies.— Roxb., Voigt. 

8CINDE, a country on the lower part of 
the Indus river. See Siiid’h. 

SCINDIAH, the regal title usually given 
to the Mahratta sovereign whose capital is 
Gwalior, and who has the title of Maharajah. 
Sciiidiah was defeated by General Goddard 
on the otli April 1780. The territories over 
which the maharajah Scindiali rules form 
part of what the Rritish term Central India. 
Their extent is 8,318 square miles, with a 
population of 576,000 and an annual revenue 
of £330,000. See Central India, Gwalior, i 

SCINDIAH, the ruling title of a hindoo 
family whose capital is Gwalior. A war 
was concluded with Scindiali on the 30th 
December 1803. The Contingent of Scindiah, 
of 5,000 cavalry, was arranged for by tlic 
treaty of Gwalior of November 1817. 

SCIRPUS JUNCIFORMIS, Necs. 

S. juncoides, lloxh. 

One of the Cyperacem, grows in Bengal. 
SCIRPUS KYSOOR, Roxh. 

Kcahar, Beng. 

A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Cyperacem. 

SCIRPUS CAPSULARiS. 

Tang-sin*ts’au, Chin. 

This sedge is grown in Kiang-nan and 
Shen-si, in China, for making mats and lamp- j 
wicks, for the latter purpose, the consump¬ 
tion is enormous, the Chinese watch the 
growth of the flower like snuff of lamps and 
candles, and draw ominous conclusions from 
the appearance. The stalks are steamed and 
the cuticle peeled off, leaving the central 
white pith which is used as a tent in surgery. 
It is usM as a ptisan or menstruum for other 
drugs ; its ashes are given to children to 
prevent them crying at night. 

SCIRPUS DUBIUS, Roxb. Its root is 
used by the Tiling people for food. 

SCIRPUS JUNCIFORMIS, Necs, S. 
juncoides, Roxb. A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS KYSOOR, Eoxb. Keshar, 
Beng. A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS TUBEROSUS. 

Pi tsi, Chin. 1 Water cliesuut, Eno. 

This sedge has an edible root, used as food 
by the Chinese. 

SCITAMINEiE, R. Br, An order of en- 
dogene plants, to which Rich and Bindley 


apply the name Ziugiboracese. It comprises 
tlie East Indian genera, 

Zingiber, Elettaria, PhoeoiAeria, 

Curcuma, llcdychium, Costus, 

DischeniH, Alpiiiia, Globba, 

lOumpfcra, (laHtrochiliiB, Koscoea, 

Amomum, Muuolopbus, 

The order formerly embraced the Maraii- 
taccae, with 1 anther-valve, and the Zin- 
gihcracem with 2 anther-valves. Tiie separa¬ 
tion of these ordtu's is now generally recog- 
nisod. 8citaminea3 are abundant on the 
Khassia hills and extremely beautiful ; Dr. 
Hooker collected thirty-seven kinds. The hat 
of the Lepcha in Sikkim is made of leaves of 
one of the Scitaminem, placed between two 
thin plates of bamboo work. 

. SCIURIDiE, a family of mammals of 
which several genera and many species occur 
ill the East Indies, The Sciuridae, belong to 
the order Rodentia—Molar teeth simple, with 
tuberculous crowns ; five above, four below, 
on each side ; the lower incisors very 
much compressed. Toes long, armed with 
sharp claws, four on the anterior and five 
on the posterior feet: thumb very short. 
Tail long and tufted. Check-pouches in some. 
In others tho skin of the sides extended 
between the anterior and posterior limbs. 
The geographic range of tho sciuridae is very 
wide both in the Old and New World. They 
have been divided by some authors into two 
principal groups :— 

A. —Squirrels with free limbs, viz., Tamias, 
Sciurus, Macroxus and Aiiisonyx. 

B. —Squirrels with their limbs invested in 
tlie skin of the sides, viz., Pteromys and 
Sciuropterus. 

Tamias or Ground Squirrels are found in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. Tamias 
palraarum is the Mustela africana of Clu- 
sius, Sciurus palrnarurn of Linnmus, and 
Le palmiste of Bufibn. The genus Sciurus 
or True Squirrels have a slight depression 
of tho frontal bones, and a very slight posterior 
projection of the same ; profile of the face 
very nearly straight; cranial cavity as long 
as two-thirds of the face. No cheek-pouches. 
Tail distichous. The East Indian genera and 
species are as under - 

Fam ,— SciuRiDiE, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus malabaricus, 8ckintz. 

S. maximua, Bbjlh., Ilorsf. | Jangli gilhri, IIiND. 

Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, 
Neilgherries, Tra vane ore. 

Sciurus raaxiraus, Schr., Ell.y Bhj. 

Kat berral, Beng. Karrat, Hind. 

Rasu, Katuphar, ,, Kondeng, KOL. 

Per-warsti, Gond. Bet-udata, ^ Tbl. 

Red Squirrel of Central India. 
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SCIURUS PLANTANI. 


SCICJKOPTERUS GENIBARBIS. 


SciuruB elpbinsionei, S^kes, 

S. bombaj^anua, Sch,^ Ell. 

Kes-annalu, Cb\N. | Shekra, Mahb. 

Red Squirrel of Bombay. 1 

Western Ghnts, Malabar, Mahabaleshwur. 

Sciurus macruroidcs, Hodgs. 

S. bicolor, var. Inclica, 1 S. giganteus yMcLdland. 
Horsf.y Blyth. | 

Sliingsham, Bhot. | Le-hyuk, Lep. 

Black Hill Squirrel, Eng. 1 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Burmah. 

Sciurus macrourus, Forstf Blgth, Sorsf.^ 
Hardw. 

S. ceylonensis, Bodd. | Grizzled Hill Squirrel, Eng. 

Ceylon S. India, 

Sciurus ephippium, Muller, Borneo. 
Sciurus lokriah, llodg., Blytlu 

S. subflaviveiitris, McLelland. 

Zhamo, Bhot. Killi, Lep. 

Orange-bellied gray Killi-tingdon, ,, 

squirrel, Eng. Lokria, Nkp. 

8. E. Himalaya, Nepai, Sikkim, Bhotan. 

Sciurus lokrioidcs, Hadg., Blyth, 

S. lokriah, Gray, | Hoary-bellied gray squirrel. 

S. E. IIimala 3 ^a, Nepaul, Sikkim, Biiotan. 
Sciurus Assamensis, McLell,, Sylhet, 
Dacca. 

Sciurus feiTugineus, F. Cuv., N. E. India. 
Sciurus orythvocus, Fallas, N. E. India. 
Sciurus erythrogaster, Blyth, N. E. India. 
Sciurus hypertliruB, Blyth, N. E. India. 
Sciurus chrysonotus, Blyth, N. E. India. 
Sciurus hyperythrns, Is. Geoff, N. E. India. 
Sciurus pbayrei, Blyth, N. E. India. 
Sciurus blanfordi, yy/yM, N. E. India. 
Sciurus atrodorsalis. Gray, N. E, India. 
Sciurus palmarum, Gm., BL, Ell, 

S. penicillatus, Leach. 

Beral, Beng. Gil’hri, Hind. 

Lakki, i, Kharri, Mahb. 

Alalu, Can. Vodata, Tel. 

Common striped squirrel. Urta, Waddab. 

Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus tristriatus, Waterhouse, 

S. palmarum, Ell., Bl. 1 S. kelaarti, Layard. 

S. brodiei, Layard. | 

Striped jungle squirrel of Ceylon and 
Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus layardi, Blyth, Travaucoro Strip¬ 
ed Squirrel of Ceylon, Travaucore. 

Sciurus sublineatus, Water,, Blyth, 

S. delesserti, GervaU. | Noilgherry striped squirrel. 

Ceylon, forests of S. India, Travancore, 
Neilgherry. 

Sciurus insignia, Horsf, Java. 

Sciurus McClellandi, Horsf,, Blyth, Hod, 

S. chikhura, Blyth. 1 pembertoni, Blyth. 

Small Himalaya squirrel, | Kalli gangdin, Lep. 

N, E. India, Himalaya, Sikkim, Bhotan, 
Khasya, 

Sciurus bai'bei, Blyth, Tenasserim. 

Sciurus plantani, Horsf, Java. 


Sciurus berdmorei, Bly,, Mergui. 

Sciurus europccus, JAnn,, North and 
Central Asia, Europe. 

Pteromys petaurisla, Pallas, Blyth. 

r. pliilippensis, £11. I P. oral, Tick, 

Brownflying squirrel.E ng. I Para-ohaten, Malay. 

Pakya, Mahr. of Ghat. | Orai of Kol. 

Forests of Ceylon, peninsula of India, and 
Central India. 

Pteromys inornatus, Is. Geof,, Jacq,, "Blyth, 
P. albiventer, Gray. 

Rusi-gugar, Kastim. | White-bellied flying squir. 
N. W. Himalaya at 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Pteromys raagnificus, Hodg,, Bly, 

P. chrysothrix, Body. | .Sciuroptorus nobilisjfrraj/. 
Red-bollied flying squir. 1 Biyom, LeP. 

S. E. Himalayas, Nepal to Bhotan, Khas- 
sya Hills, Assam Hills, 

Pteromys cinerascens, Blyth, Burmah. 
Pteromys nitidus, Geoff., Malay peninsula. 
Pteromys elegans, h, Muller, Java. 
Pteromys phiiippensis, Gray, Philippines. 
Sciuropterus caniceps, F Ouv., Gray, Blyth, 
Pt. senex, JTody. 

Grey-headed flying sejuir. | Biyom chimbo, Lep. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sciuropterus fimbriatus, Gr,, Blyth, 

P. Icachii, Gray. | Gray flying squirrel. 

N. W. IJiuialaya, Simla to Kashmir. 
Sciuropterus huberi, Blyth, AfFghanistan. 
Sciuropterus alboniger, Hod,, Blyth, 

S. turnbulli, Gray. 

Piam; Piyu, Bhot. | Khim, Lep. 

Black and white dying squirrel of Nepaul 
to Bhotan. 

Sciuropterus villosus, Blyth, 

S. sagitta, Walker. | Hairy-footod flying squirrel. 

Bhotan, Sikkim, Assam at 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

Sciuropterus fusco-capillus, Jerd,, Bly, 
Small Travancore flying squirrel. 

Travaucore. 

Sciuropterus layardi, Kel., Blyth, Ceylon. 
Sciuropterus spadiceus, Blyth, Arracau. 
Sciuropterus phayrei, Blyth, Pegu, 

Tenasserim. , 

Sciuropterus sagitta, Linn, Malayana. 
Sciuropterus horsfieldii, Waterhouse, 

Malayana. 

Sciuropterus genibarbis, Horsf, Malayana. 
Sub-Fam, Ar<*.tomydina3, Marmots. 

Oen. Arctomys bobac, Sch,, Bly., Fal, 

A. tibetanuB, Hodg, A. caudatus, Jacq, 

A. himalayanuB, Hodg. 

Bhibi, Bhot. Pot sammiong, Lep. 

Lrin, Kashm. Kadia-piu, Tibet* 

Cho, Lep. 

Tibet Marmot, White marmot of E. Eu¬ 
rope, Central Asia, Suowy Himalaya, Kash- 
mere to Sikkim at 12 to 16,000 feet. 

Arctomys hemachalanus, Hody, Bed Mar¬ 
mot, 

A, tibetanuB, Hodg. 

Chipi, Bhot. 1 Sammiong, Lep. 

Drun, Kabhm. | 
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SOIUBOPTERUS SAGITTA. 


SCIUEXTS BBBDMOREI. 


Cashmere, N. W. Himalayas at 8 to 10,000 
feet. 

In Macroxus, the frontal bones very much 
depressed: nasal bones but little elougated ; a 
deep depression between the cranium and the 
face. Tail round. No cheek-pouches. The 
species are natives of Sumatra, India, Africa, 
and South America. 

In Pteromys, the posterior part of the nasal 
bones a little convex ; the frontal bones 
strongly depressed in their middle and rising 
slightly afterwards ; the posterior parts of 
the head do not begin sensibly to curve down- 
wards before the middle of the parietal boites ; 
cerebral cavity small, only half the length of 
the head. TJ\o species are natives of Asia, 
the Moluccas, the Philippine Islands and Java. 

In Sciuropterus, the species differ from Pte¬ 
romys in having the anterior part of the profile 
lino of the head straight to the middle of tlie 
frontal bones, where it takes a curved direc¬ 
tion, very much arched, vvithout any inter¬ 
mediate depression. Occiput projecting ; 
frontal bones elongated ; and the cap^ccity of 
the cranium comprising three-fifths of the 
length of the head. The species are found 
in Northern Asia and Nortli America. 

Sciuropterus alhoniger, Hodgson^ J, A, S.y 
V., 231, Sc. Turnbulli, Grag. P. Z. S. 1837, 
p. G8, M. N. H., 71, s, J. 68. In)mbits Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bootan, and common at Darjeeling. 

Scriuropterus baberi, Bhjth, A species 
seemingly allied to Sciuropterus finibriatus, 
but one-fourth larger was figured by Sir 
A. Burnes as the Moosh-i-bobler of the 
mountain districts of Nyrow, and identified 
by him as the Hying-fox of the translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs (p. 145.) A length of 
feet is as.sigue(l to it, whereas it is doubted 
(from examination of several specimens) if 
Sc. fimbriatus would over exceed 19 inches 
at the most. The colour of tho upper parts 
is represented as pale fulveseent ashy brown, 
darker on the limbs, tail l)roadan(l bushy, ami 
tipped with blackish under parts, dull whitt 
with a ferruginous margin to tlie membrane 
underneath. If verilied it might rank as Sc. 
baberi. 

Sciuropterus caiiiceps, see Sciurus. 

Sciuropterus fimbriatus, Grag, M. N. H. 
n. $,y vol. J., p. 84, from Simla. Inhabits the 
N. W. Himalaya. The colour of the upper 
parts of this species resembles that of an Eng¬ 
lish wild rabbit. 

Sciuropterus layardii, Kelaart, has 
parachute. 

Sciuropterus sagitta, Lin7i, 

Pteromys sagitta, Geoff, | Sciurus sagitta, Linn~ 

Sciurus maxima a volans, seu Feljs volans,^rt«<io/i. 

Le Taguan—Fn., Grand Ecurouil volant, Bujlfon. 

This squirrel has a small rounded head i 
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cloven upper Hp ; small blunt ears ; two 
warts at the utmost corner of each eye, with 
hairs growing out of them ; neck short. 
Length, from nose to tail, 18 inches ; tail, 
15 inches, {Pennant,) It inhabits Java and 
others of the Indian islands. It leaps from 
tree to tree as if it flew ; and will catch hold 
of the boughs with its tail. It differs in size. 
Nieuhoff describes it under the name of the 
flying-cat, and says tho back is black. Dr. 
Horsficld, in his ‘ Zoological Researches in 
Java,’ describes two flying-squirrels (Ptero- 
mys genibarbis and P. lepMus), both noctur¬ 
nal in their habits, nearly approaching to S. 
sagitta. He describes the first as living on 
fruits ; tho second as fbund in the closest 
Javanese forests, wlicre tlie height of tho 
trees and the luxuriance of the foliage cffectu- 
lly conceal it. He enumerates 16 species of 
Sciuri, 4 of which were first described by 
bimsclf. These do not include the flying- 

squirrels. 

Sciuropterus turnliulli, see Sciurus. 

Sciuropterus villosus, Blgthy s, referred 
o Sc. sagitta in Mr. Walker’s Catalogue of 
Assamese mammalia. 

Sciurus, the squirrel, of which several 
pecics inhabit India Proper, Ceylon, Assam, 
and the whole eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal down to the Straits of Malacca. (J. A. 
/>., xvi, 868, et seq,) There are no Sciuri 
more dilficult to undertand than the group 
exemplified by Sc. modestus, Muller, Sc. 
lokriali and S(5. lokroidos, Ilodgs, Sc. griseo- 
pectus, Bigthy (xvi, 873), and of which Sc. 
chrysonotus is one of the species best distin¬ 
guished from the rest. Three specimeus from 
Darjeeling differ from all other examples of 
Sc. lokvoidcs previously seen by Mr. Blyth, 
from that and other localities?, in having the 
thighs externally of a bright ferruginous 
colour : iuotlier respects they are quite similar 
to ordiuary individuals of the species. Five 
species inhabit Ceylon. 

Sciurus atrodorsalis, Cray, Mr. Blyth 
has no doubt now that this Teuassorim species 
was rightly identified, and that Mr, Gray’s 
habitat of Bootan is erroneous. A third 
specimen is intermediate in its colouring to 
the two formerly de.scrihed, having the under 
parts much lighter ferruginous than in tho 
one, and considerably darker than in the other. 

Sciurus harbei, Blyth, A small striped 
squirrel of Burraah, (common in Mergui. 

Sciurus berdmorci, A’A small striped 
squirrel of Burmah and Tenasserim, 
nearly one-half larger than Sc. palmarum : 
the prevalent colour grizzled black and 
golden fulvous, with an obscure pale Cen¬ 
tral dorsal streak, flanked by a blackish band: 
this again by a conspicuous yellowish-white 
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SCIUKUS MAXIMUS. 


line from the shoulder to the croup ; then- 
blackish again, with a second lateral whitish 
baud ; below again dusky ; and the under¬ 
parts yellowish-white, passing to ferruginous 
towards the vent and uuderiieath the tail. 
Head tinged with ferruginous : and from 
what remains of the base of the tail in the 
specimen, this would seem to resemble in 
colouring that of Sc, layardi. Length of 
hind-foot from heel to tip of claws 11 inch. 
Eodential tusks, deep orange-brown. This 
species inhabits the Thouugyeeii district. 

Sciurus bicolor, Sparrtuan^ Blylh. Sc. 
Tennenii, Layard, (J, A. S., xvi, 870) 
Mr. Blyth mentions six species from 
the Tenasserim provinces, common ; but 
the pale Malayan variety does not appear 
to have been hitherto observed, though the 
pale Malayan variety of Hylobatcs lar is there 
common. Resembles in size and colouring 
^ the common large species of the whole eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, except that the 
caudal hairs are always largely tipped with 
white, save at the base and the extreme tip 
of the tail, there is no black inoustachiul mark 
nor black border beneath the eye, but a large 
triangular patch of black behind it and reach¬ 
ing upwards to the ear, also a rusty spot at 
the base of the ear poshudorly, and the auricle 
is well-fringed with hair, though less copious 
ly than in So. purpureus,—finally there is 
mudi more fulvous white upon the limbs, 
leaving only the toes of the fore and hind 
limbs black. In the common Sc. bicolor, the 
posterior limbs are wholly black externally, 
and the anterior are wholly black behind, and 
more or less externally. In tlie Ceylon 
squirrel both fore and hind limbs are fulvous- 
white all round for the lower half, the extre¬ 
mities or toes alone V^lack. This race has 
accordingly quite as good a claim to bo dis¬ 
tinguished by a separate name as either of 
the other large races of S. K, Asia ; and 
it is interesting to know that it co-exists in 
Ceylon with Sc. macrourus, though in a 
different region, the two never infringing on 
each other’s territory. It also attains a much 
larger size than Sc. macrourus, being that of 
Sc. purpureus and Sc. bicolor : and it is 
wholly confined in its range to the Kaudiaii 
countiy and the more elevated districts gene¬ 
rally of the island. * 

Sciurus brodiei, Blyth, Distinguished by 
its having a very long pencil tuft (3^- in¬ 
ches) at the extremity of the tail, quite 
different from what is ever seen in Sc. 
tristriatus : beneath the tail, to near its tip, 
ferruginous. According to Mr. Layard, “ this 
species is confined to the Palmyra-tree district, 
from Putlam to Jaffna. How much further 
round tbe coast is not known/ 
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Sciurus chrysouotus, Blyth, common in 
Tenasserim. 

Sciurus ephippiuin, Muller, Sc, javensis, 
Schreber, var., from Borneo. 

Sciurus griseopectus, see Sciurus. 

Sciurus insignis, Hors, A small striped 
squirrel of the Malayan Peninsula. 

Sciurus layardi, Blyth, n, s. Size of 
S. striatus and S. brodiei, but the colour 
very much darker, nearly as in Sc. trilineatus 
(vel. Delesserti,) but inclining more to ashy 
than to fulvous, except on the head and flanks : 
lower parts ferruginous, paler on the breast : 
middle of the back nigrescent with a strongly 
contrasting narrow bright light fulvous streak 
in the middle, reaching from between the 
shoulders to near tlie tail, and an obscure 
stripe on either side, barely reaching to the 
croup. Tail ferruginous along its centre, the 
hairs broadly marginal with black and finally 
with whitish, besides which is another and 
narrow black baud on each hair towards its 
base, chiefly seen as the tail is viewed from 
above ; tip black, forming a pencil-tuft3 inches 
long. Tills handsome species is believed to 
be peculiar to the upland districts of Ceylon. 

Sciurus lokriah, see Sciurus. 

Sciurus lokroides, see Sciurus. 

Sciurus macronroidCvS, Ilodgs, A gigantic 
squirrel, abounds throughout the Burmese 
countries and Malayan peninsula, and north¬ 
ward to the Assam Hills and those of Sikkim 
and Nepal. It has a pale variety in the Mala¬ 
yan ixiu insula. 

Sciurus macrourus, The common 

large squirrel of the western districts of Ceylon, 
also met with in Travaiicore and other neigh¬ 
bouring districts of continental India becomes 
extremely tame, chietly perhaps remarkable 
for its singularly loud and harsh voice. In¬ 
deed, the voice would seem to be an excellent 
criterion of specifical distinction among the 
Sciurklae. This animal carries its tail in the 
same peculiar manner, curled round on one 
side, as is obscwnble in Sc; purpureus and 
Sc. bicolor, and doubtless all others of the 
same group. 

Sciurus maximus, the Malabar Squirrel. 
Upper parts and external surface of the 
limbs bright chocolate-bvown, which colour 
terminates abruptly, and is joined by the 
pale yellowish-brown on the under parts, 
fore-arms, and internal surface of the limbs. 
Front of the fore-legs, neck, throat, face, and 
head between the ears, lighter in colour ; a 
broad darker patch on the rest of the upper 
part of the head extends from the forehead to 
the middle of the nose. Back and shoulders 
sometimes deepening into black. Ears short, 
covered with long tufted hairs, and brush-like ; 
from the longer part of each ear a narrow 
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SCLBRANTHACEiE. 


SCLEROTIUM STIPITATUM. 


Hue of deep-brown passes downwards and 
backwards in an oblique direction. Whiskers 
scanty, long and black. Claws incurved and 
strong, those of the anterior thumbs broad, 
short, and flattened. Tail distichous, the 
liairs expanding widely towards the extremity, 
bright chocolate-brown at the base, black in 
the middle, and chesnut in the extreme third 
part. Length about 33 inches, of which the 
tail measures rather more than one-half. It 
is a native of the Malabar coast. Sonnerat 
appears to have been the first zoologist who 
observed this richly coloured specries, the 
largest of the true squirrels. It haunts 
among palm trees, and is stated to l)e very 
fond of the milky juic.e of tlie cocoa-nut, as 
well as of the solid part of the nut. In cap¬ 
tivity, it is tame and familiar ; but it tries 
its teeth upon most substamres that come 
w'ithin its power and should be guarded 
agaii>st accordingly. 

Sciurus pha}'rei, Blythe A Burmese 
squirrel. « 

Sciurus pygerythrus (?) Ls. Geoff'roy, 
var. ? Tenasserim. A Burmese squirrel : a 
supposed variety of Sc. lokroides. 

Sciurus rafflesii, Vig. and Hors, Sc. 
prevostii, Desmarest, is a larger squirrel 
than Sc. hippurus. It inhabits the Malayan 
peninsula. It is black above, deep rufo-fer- 
ruginous below and on the feet: a very broad 
white lateral band from mouth to haunch, 
extending over the outside of the thigh, and 
more or less greyish from cheek to shoulder : 
tail of a somewhat duller black than the back, 
and a little rufescent at tip. 

Sciurus redimitus, Vandcr Boon, Sc. 
rufogularis, Gray, a squirrel of Borneo. 

Sciurus rufoniger, Gray, probably a 
variety of Sc. redimitus. 

Sciurus tristriatus, Waterhouse, This would 
appear to be the most common species of Pal¬ 
mist squirrel in Ceylon ; and there is no 
difference between Singhalese specimens and 
examples procured in the vicinity of Midna- 
poro : one of the former is remarkable for 
having a strong ferruginous tinge on the upper 
part of the head. Mr. Layard mentions tliat 
“at Hambantotte he got a new Sciurus, like 
Sc.palmarura, only the head is much redder, 
the colour of the back and belly more blended, 
and the animal altogether smaller. This 
entirely replaces all the small Sciuri in that 
part of the country ; they are first seen at 
Tangalle, and he supposed extend round to 
Trincomallee.*’— Blylh, Journ, Beng, As. Soc., 
Vol. xvi, pp. 871, 873, 874, 1001, 1272; 
xvii, p, 345 ; Cal. Journ. Nat. Hist., Vol, 
iii, p, 266. 

SCLAVONIC, see Sanskrit. 

SCLERANTHACEAD, Lindl, An order 
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of plants with 1 sp. of Scleranthus, of no im¬ 
portance. 

SCLERIA LITHOSPERMA, Willd. 

S. tenuis, Retz. j Scirpns lithospermns, Linn. 

A sedge of Gey Ion, the peninsula of India 
and Bengal, 

SCLERIA TESSELATA, Willd. 

S. hi flora, Roxh. 

A sedge of Ceylon, peninsulaof India, Ben¬ 
gal and Nepal. 

SC L ERIE A3, Nees. section of the 
Cyperaccic or sedges, two species of Scleria 
occur in British India, one a very long sedge, 
grows by the water in the river Soormah 
near Sylhet and is used for thatching : boat¬ 
loads of it are collected for the Calcutta mar¬ 
ket, also immense rafts of bamboo 100 feet 
long.— Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 327. 

SCLERODERMA VERRUCOSUM, see 
Fungi. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ATA LANTIOIDES, 
W. Sf A., BLume, 

Limonia bilocularis, | Arawi-nim, Tkl. 

This small tree or shrub one of the Citra- 
ceie is found in tho Circars. Its wood is 
yellow, and is always very small, but is 
veiy hard and might be used as a substitute 
for box.— Roxb., Voigt, Captain Beddome, 
SCLEROSTYLIS CEYLANICA, W. 111. 

Sclerostylis arnottiana, Wight Ic. 

Kissoa ceylanica, Arn. Pug., p. 6 , (324,) c. ji* 1190. 

Yucca-naara-ga«s, Singh. 

A plant of the warmer parts of Ceylon, not 
uncommon.— Thto. Bn. Bl. Zeyl., p. 46. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
Thw. A small and not common tree, grow¬ 
ing in Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
and upwards.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 46. 

SCLEROTIUM STIPITATUM, Berk, 
et Curr. 

Puttu Kai or Putta Manga, Ta3I., from 
piittu, a white-ant hill, and manga, a mango ; 
and Kai, truits. Mail Manga, Tam., from mail, 
dry, like sticks, leaves, &c., and manga, a 
mango, neither the substance, nor its name is 
familiar to the natives of the Carnatic, to 
be accounted for by the great dryness of 
tho climate and the absence of the mois¬ 
ture and heat so necessary for fungoid 
growths. On the western coast, where it 
rains for at least six months in the year, it is 
occasionally to be met with in dark crevices, 
and in the recesses of rocks and caves, also 
in old and deserted ant-hills, and frequently 
after the insects have become winged : they 
are found only in the peripheral and more 
superficial caverns, springing from their roof, 
occasionally from the floor, never from the 
cells occupied by the ants. Some grow with 
long stalks, others are sessile; in those having 
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stalky, they can in a few be traced beneath 
the soil, while the sessile ones seem simply 
to lie over the soil. It attains its greatest 
perfection during, or immediately after, the 
rains. They take on a variety pf forms, being 
oval, oblong, pyriform, irregularly round, &c. 
The external rind is black and slightly 
wrinkled ; on cutting into it, the interior is 
found to be white and pithy, and is compared 
by the natives to the kernel of a tender cocoa- 
nut. It is tasteless and inodorous. The 
Malayalum Vythians believe it to be manu¬ 
factured by the insects themselves, by a kind 
of accretive process, and that snakes are very 
fond of it and devour it greedily. Snake- 
charmers collect the Puttu Manga and take it 
round for sale, and they give out that they 
keep a supply always on hand with which 
to feed their snakes. The Vythians eagerly 
seek it, and use it as a remedy in cholera, 
syphilis, and a variety of other diseases. In 
cholera it is prescribed as a specific, by rub¬ 
bing it up with a little water and fresh gin¬ 
ger-juice or country arrack ; and the dose is 
repeated after every motion or act of vomit¬ 
ing. It is not commonly found in white-ant 
hills, but is met with in one out of every 
twenty or thirty on the western coast And 
Coimbatore district.— Dr. John Shortt. 

SCOLOPACIDiE, a family of Birds of 
the order Grallatores or Waders, comprising 
16 genera and 33 species as under : 

1 Ibidorhyncus, 1 Calidus, 

4 Tetanus, 1 Philomachus, 

3 Actitis, 1 Strepsilas, 

6 Tringa, 1 Phalaropus, 

1 Terekia, 1 Scolopax, 

2 Limosa, 1 Macrohamphus, 

2 Numenius, 6 Galliuago, 

1 Eurinorhyncus, I Rhynchsea. 

This family of birds is interesting to the 
Indian sportsmen, from the circumstance of 
its species being largely sought after for 
amusement. The Woodcock is everywhere 
very scarce on the plains of India, but has now 
and then been met with near Calcutta ; it is 
found on the Neilgherries, and occasionally on 
the plains of the peninsula. Some incline to 
the opinion that Woodcocks may not be so rare 
being commonly overlooked in their jungle- 
haunts. The Woodcocks seen at the dinner- 
table are generally Greenshanks (Totauus 
glottis) and occasionally the Black-tailed 
God wit (Limosa aegocephala)—birds of very 
different Scolopaceous genera. Two distinct 
species in the Himalaya are commonly con¬ 
founded under the name * Solitary Snipe,’ and 
both are very different from the Gallinago 
major of Europe andNorthern Asia, which has 
not been observed in the East Indies. Of the 


other Indian kinds, one Gallinaga solitaria of 
Hodgson, is peculiar to the Himalaya, and to 
this species the designation ‘ Solitary Snipe’ 
should be restricted. It is readily known by its 
white belly and yellowish legs—wings longer, 
straighter and more acuminated than in the 
other, and the upper plumage more minutely 
speckled, with tho pale linear markings on 
the back narrower, and the tail also longer. 
Average measurement 12^ inches by 20 in 
expanse of wings ; closed wiug 6J- inches ; 
and tail 3 inches. Weight 5 to 6 oz., or 
even more. The other, G. nemoricola of 
Hodgson, should bo distinguished as the 
Wood Snipe, and is more of a Woodcock 
in appearance and habits, though keeping 
to tlie outskirts of the jungle. Though 
principally a Himalayan species, it is not 
rare in the Nilgiris, and it has been met 
with in various parts of the country, and 
once in the Calcutta provision-bazar. This 
species has blue legs, and the under-parts 
are uniformly barred throughout ; tho general 
colouring dark, and the markings bold ; tho 
wings more bowed and rounded than in tho 
other, and the tail shorter. It is only found, 
remarks Mr. Hodgson, in the haunts of the 
Woodcock, with this difference in its manners, 
that it is averse to the interior of woods. 
Length 12^ inches by 18 in expanse of wings ; 
closed wing 5^ inches ; and tail 2\ inches. 
Weight .5^ to 6^ oz, and upwards. 

The ‘ Grass Snipe’ also known as the Pin- 
tailed Snipe (G. stenura), is distinguished by 
a duller plumage than the common British 
snipe, and especially by tho curious series of 
pin-fealliers on either side of its tail ; where¬ 
as the other has a fan-shaped tail, altogether 
different in form. The pin-tailed is the com¬ 
mon Snipe of the Malay countries, but not 
of Australia, as has been stated ; the Austra¬ 
lian (G. australis) being a much larger bird, 
with intermediate form of tail, as in the 
Solitary and Wood Snipes of British India. 
In Bengal it is tho more abundant species, 
early and late in the season, as the common 
or British Snipe is during the height of 
the cold weather ; but so early as on tho 
30th August, one came from the bazar in a 
bundle of pin-tailed snipes, and subsequently 
the pin-tailed only, in considerable abundance. 
Nothing is more easy than to distinguish the 
two species by the shape of the tail, and a 
practised eye will generally tell them at the 
first glance ; yet very few sportsmen in India 
are aware of the difference. 

The little Jack Snipe, G. gallinula, is 
much later in its arrival, though numerous 
species of small Waders arrive from their 
breeding-haunts before the end .of August. 
The Jack Snipe has a tail quite different from 
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that of auy of the others ; in brilliancy of I 
plumage it excels all the rest. I 

There is a small and distinct species of 
Woodcock in the Malayan Archipelago, the 
Scolopax saturata of Horsfield. 

The Woodcock, identical with the British, 
has been obtained in the Tenasserini pro¬ 
vinces ; it abounds in the Himalaya, is less 
common in the N’eilgherries, and is consider¬ 
ed a rare bird in the mountains of Ceylon. 
On the Bombay side it is said to bo far from 
common in the Mahabaleshwar. 

SCOLOPAX, a genus of birds of the 
family Scolopacidac and sub-family Scolo- 
pacincse or snipes : the East Indian genera 
and species of which are as under : 

Gallinago galliiiula, Linn,^ 8i/kes, Jerdon^ 
Bh/th, Gould. 

The Jack Snipe ; it breeds in the Northern 
regions: it is found in most parts of India, in 
the cold weather coming later and departing 
earlier than the common snipe : it prefers 
thicker coverts, lying very close and is diffi¬ 
cult to flush. 

Bhynchaia bengalensis, 1/iww., St/kes^Jerd,, 
Blyth, 

R. capenaia, Lmn. I R. picta, Gray, 

„ orientali.g,//bn'»/.,| 

The Painted Snipe, is a permanent resident 
in some parts of India, breeding in June and 
July in thick marshy ground, but is found 
throughout Africa, British India, Ceylon, 
Burmah and Southern China. 

Scolopax rusticola, Zmw, Jerd»^ Blyth. 

S. indicus, llodjs^ Qould, Tbe Woodcock. 

Holt-sneppo, Dan. Beccacia, It. 

Wood-cock, Kno. Sim-kukra, of Kamaon. 

Becasse, PR. Blom-rokko, Norway, 

Wald achnepfe, Ger. Hutto; Krogquist, ,, 

Sim titar, Hind. Morkuna, Sw. 

Tufcatar, „ Cyffylog, Welsh. 

The Woodcock, is a winter visitant to the 
more elevated wooded regions of India, all 
the higher ranges of the south of India, 
Coorg, Shevaroy, Pulncy and Neilghcrry 
Hills, and the Himalaya Mountains, and is 
occasionally seen in the plains of the Penin¬ 
sula and Bengal, at Madras, Kulladghi 
and Masulipatam. 

Scolopax saturata, Horsf., Java. 

Gallinago nemoricola, Ifodgs., Jerdon, Blyth. 
Nemoricola nipalensis, Hodg%. 

The Wood Snipe or solitary snipe, is rare 
but is occasionally found on the Himalaya, 
Neilgherries, Coorg, Wynaad, Ceylon, also 
in the Saharunpore district below Hurdwar. 

Gallinago scolopacinus, Bonap. 

S. gallinago, Z., Sy.t Jtr. I S. burka, Lath.^ Bonap. 

S. uniclayu8,Zrad.,6'otJ<i{- | 

Chegga, BSNO. Common snipe, Eng. 

Hosse gioeg, DaN. Becasslne; Becassoau, Eb. 

Ziege, Dut. Chevre volant, „ 

Heor-schnepfe, „ Watersnep, Flem. 

Himels-aiege, „ Bhaxka; Bharak, Bind- 
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Chalia; Chahar, Hind. Hors-gjok, Sw. 

Surkh-ab. ? „ Muku puredi, Tel. 

Beccacino; Pizzarda, It. Moreulan, Tam. 

Myr-siiippe, Iceland. Ysnittan-y-fyniar, Welsh. 

The common snipe, breeds in the northern 
regions but is a winter visitant to India, 
arriving, in small numbers, in the N. of India 
early in August, and in numbers by the end 
of September and through October : they are 
occasionally seen in the Calcutta market early 
in August, and in that of Madras by the 25th 
of that month. In Upper Burmah, Dr. 
Jerdon noticed them towi/rds the middle or 
end of July. Dr. Adams says it breeds there, 
which Dr. Jerdon doubts. They frequent 
marshes, rise with a hissing call, fly against 
the wind and occasionally alight in a ploughed 
field. 

Gallinago solitaria, Hodgson^ Blytk. 

The Himalaya Solitary Snipe, 

Found as yet only in the Himalaya, in 
winter up to 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but pro¬ 
bably belongs to Tibet. 

Galinago stenura, Temm. 

S. gallinago, Jerd. I S. biclavus, Hodgs. 

S. licterura, Hodgs. | S. horsfieldii. Gray. 

The Pin-tailed Snipe. 

This so closely resembles tbe common snipe 
that sportsmen aud even naturalists often 
mistake it.— Jerdon on Birds of India ; 
Horsfield ^ Moore Cot .; The Indian Field. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM. Many of the Filices 
or Ferns are still used in medicine in India. 
The rhizomes, or dried leaves of Scolopen- 
drium, are sold under the altered name, Iskoo- 
likundrioou. Those of Poly podium are called 
bulookunboon. The Aspleuium radiatum, 
mohrpunkhee, or peacock’s fan, is employed 
by the natives probably as an anthelmintic,—' 
O'Shaughnessy. See Ferns. 

SCOLYMUS MACULATUS, Linn. 

S. pectinatus, Cass. | S. angiospermos, OceHn, 

A plant of Europe, cultivated in the East 
Indies. 

SCOMBER PELAMYS, Linn. The Bo- 
nito, one of the mackerel tribe, inhabits the 
southern seas, and is often caught by hook 
and line. Its flesh resembles raw beef and 
when cooked is not inviting. 

SCOMBER THYNNUS, Linn. The Albi- 
core is in length from 3 to 6 feet, is an inhabU 
tant of the southern seas, the back is bright 
purple with a golden tint: eyes large and 
silvery, belly silvery, with a play of iridescent 
colours.— Voigtf 427 ; Bennett^ p. 22. 

SC0MBRIDJE, a family of fishes of the 
section Acanthopterygii, of which the com-* 
mon mackerel may be regarded as a type : 
the Tunny, Sword-fish, Dory, Boar-fish, 
Pilot-fishes and the King-fish, also belong to 
this group. The body is generally covered 
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with small scales ; the tail is usually very 
powerful aud deeply cleft : in most of the 
species the pectoral fins are long, narrow, 
and pointed; the dorsal fins are two in 
number, the foremost of them being com¬ 
posed of bony rays ; the hinder dorsal is 
chiefly supported by soft rays, and is often 
divided into numerous srnall false fins. They 
are provided with numerous coeca, and these 
are often united in clusters. The Sword-fish, 
Xipliias gladius, Limimis^ is an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, occasionally 
visiting the British coast. It measures from 
10 to 15 feet in length. Its body is lengthy 
aud covered with minute scales, the sword 
forming three-tenths of its length. On its 
back it bears a single long elevated dorsal fin; 
there are no central fins. The tail is keeled. 
The lower jaw is sharp ; the mouth without 
teeth. The upper part of the fish is bluish- 
black merging into silver below. The sword¬ 
fish is said to attack the whale, wounding it 
with its beak. There are many well-aiitlien- 
ticated instances of the planks of ships being 
perforated by the upper jaw of this powerful 
creature, which, it has been supposed, oc¬ 
casionally attacks the hulls of ships by mistake 
for the whale. Specimens of ships’ timber 
penetrated by its sword are preserved in many 
museums. The Xipliias is mentioned by 
Aristotle (‘ Hist Auim,’ viii, 19), who notices 
the fact of its striking vessels. The young fish j 
is said to be good eating. When very young i 
the body is covered with small tubercles, 
which disappear before it attains the length of ' 
"three feet. Naturalists arrange the family 
Scombridas as under : 

First Gkoup.—S combrit»a. 

12 Scomber, l.’i Thynnus, 5 Folamys, 

12 Auxis, 9 Cybium, 1 Naucratca, 

1 Elacato, 10 Echenois, 1 Hypsiptera. 

Secono Group. -Nomeina. 

1 Gasterochisma, I 2 Nomeus, I 2 Cubiceps, 

1 Neptoiaenus, | 1 Flatystethua, | 1 Ditrema. 

Third Group.—C yttina. 

6 Zeus, I 2 Cyttus, 1 ? Oroeosma. 

Fourth Group. —Stromateina. 

9 Stromaieus, | 3 Ceiitrolophus. 

Fifth Group.—C oryphainiiia. 

6 Coryplisona, i 4 Drama, 1 Taractes, 

4 Pteraclis, 3 Schedophilus, 1 Diana, 

1 Ausonia, | 1 Men 1 Lampris. 

— Eng, Cyc, 

SCOPARIA DULCIS, TAnn. Native of 
every part of the world within the tropics, 
common in India, particularly near the sea.— 
Voigtf p- 507. 

SCOPE, It. Brooms. 

SCOPIMERA GLOBOSA, a crab of 
Korea, quickly hides itself in the moist sand. 
— Adams, 

SCOPOLIA ACULEATA, 8er. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers. \ Molakarunnay, Tam. 

This has a small white root, about the third 
part of an inch in diameter, the bark of which 
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is bitter and sub-aromatic and is considered ns 
stomachic and tonic. It is given in a weak 
infusion to the quantity of half a tea cupful 
in the course of the day.— Ains, Mat, Med», 
p, 89. 

SCOPOLIA PREALTA, Dun. 

Deleniii prealta, D)ie. 

Sholar DajarbangjCiiENAB. 1 Lviiig, Tang, Lad. 

Nandru, Khardag, Trans*Inj:)UH. 

Dandai-wa, ,, I 

Common in waste ground in parts of the 
Chenab basin from 6,800 ; to 9,500 feet, in 
Zanskar and Spiti, and to 16,000 feet in 
Thibet, and apparently found sparingly in 
Trans-Indus, in the plains, and perhaps the same 
plant in one place near Lahore. In the hills 
the leaves are applied to boils, aud are also 
said to be poison, the mouth swelling from 
their touch, and the head and throat being 
affected when they are eaten. A man was 
poisonously affected by eating the plant 
gathered in the Lahore habitat, and the Negi 
of Lahoul, when at Le in 1867, suffered from 
its narcotic effects for two or three days, some 
of its leaves having been gathered by mistake 
with his sag or greens. At the same time they 
can hardly be very poisonous to all animals, for 
in Lahoul they are browsed by cattle. Dr. 
Christison states that this has the same pro¬ 
perty of dilating the pupils as Belladonna.*— 
Dr, Steioarty PowelVs Hand-book, 

SCOPS ALDROVANDI, ‘ Scops-eared 
Owl’ of Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa ; mi¬ 
gratory. In India replaced by affined species ; 
more especially Sc. bakkamcena (the Scops 
suuia et pennata of Hodgson) which seems to 
bo generally diffused all over the country. 
Sc. Aldrovandi is said to be from Nepal and 
Tibet refers doubtless to a grey specimen of 
the bakknramiia. 

SCORPION, Eng., Fr. 


Kuzhdarn, Arab. Bichu, Hind. 

Aqraba, Am-aryat, Ar., Scorpio, It., Tat. 

Pers, Escorpion, Sr. 

T’aiuen-hieh, Chin. Teru, Tam. 

Okrab, Heb. Telu, Tel. 


The scorpion is one of the Arachnida, 
eight-legged,air-breathing, articulate animals, 
comprising nutes, spiders, scorpions. The 
scorpion has a curved sting at the end of 
a taij. If the sharp point of the sting bo 
cut off, the animal cannot wound or hurt. 
Scorpions inhabit the hot countries 
of both hemispheres, live on the ground, 
conceal themselves under stones and other 
substances, most commonly in ruins, dark U<nd 
cool places, and often in houses. They 
run with considerable swiftness, curving the 
tail over the back—this they can turn in 
every direction, and use for the purposes of 
attack and defence. With their forceps they 
seise various insects, on which they feed after 
having pierced them with^their sting. They 
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SCORPION, TAILliESSv 

are particularly fond of the eggs of spiders in A%hanistan, was there mistaken for the 
and insects. The wound occasioned by the ‘ Tarantula* by Elphinstone. Both, but more 
species found in the southern parts of Europe especially the Galeodes (or Solpuga), are 
(Scorpio europaeus), is not usually dangerous ; celebrated for theiv bites, reputed to be en- 
but according to the experiments of Dr. vomed ; but this is now denied by naturalists. 
Maccary, made upon himself, the sting of some This very formidable and most voracious ‘Tiger 
other and larger species produces serious and of the Spider class,* is a terrible pest in some 
alarming symptoms, and the older the animal parts, as especially on the Astrakan steppe, 
the more active seems to be the poison. The where its bite is much dreaded by theKalmuks, 
remedies employed are the volatile alkali, who call it the‘black widow’(belbussancharra). 
chloroform used externally and internally, Thej'* harbour chiefly under the tufts of wom- 
auj, externally, ipecacuan in form of a paste, wood, and about tlie bones which are always to 
The young scorpions are produced at various befouuduearaKalmuk habitation, and also at 
intervals, and are carried by the parent for the mouth of the deserted nests of the Sper- 
several days upon her back, during which mophilus citillus, where they collect a sort 
time she never leaves her retreat. The pain of bed of leaves. A <Kalmuk had been bit- 
suffered from the scorpion’s sting seems to ten on the back in his bed, by one of these 
depend more upon the temperament of the features. The back was swollen to a 
sufferer than any other cause ; some suffering considerable distance round the part, and 
much agony, occasionally terminating in water trickled from his mouth. A camel’s 
death, while others become only slightly body becomes exceedingly swollen by the 
agitated. The favourite remedy now in the bite of one of these poisonous spiders. Camels 
United States is the “ whiskey cure,” which, seem to suffer most from these spiders, because 
under the form of arrack, combined in the hey are most addicted to lying on the ground, 
case of a scorpion sting with a poultice of Galeodes vorax, Hutton^ an extremely 
chewed tobacco, was known for the last fifty voracious spider of Northern India, which 
years to the British soldier in India. Buthus feeds at night on beetles, flies, and even large 
afer, Linn,^ the great black scorpion of izards, sometimes gorging itself to such a 
Ceylon, is as largo as a little cray-fish, its degree ns to become almost unable to move 
sting occasions a little inflammation. In some and remaining torpid and motionless for about 
parts of the Dekhan scoi’pions are very nu- a fortnight. A sparrow, as also a musk* 
merous in open plains, living in holes about rat (Sorex indicus) put along with it were 
nine lines in diameter. On one occasion, the killed by it. This Galeodes vorax was seen 
plain at the Gor-Nuddi, used as a parade to attack a young sparrow half-grown, 
ground for the Poona Horse, was found and seize it by the tliigh, which it sawed 
pierced inevery direction with scorpion holes; through, then caught the bird by the 
perhaps not a foot of ground but had one of throat, and put an end toiits sufferings by 
these, and in every one was a scorpion. It cutting off its head. Dr. Baddeley confined 
was a very curious sight, perhaps not rare one of these spiders under a glass wall-shade 
in India, though unseen or unnoticed. The with two young musk-rats (Sorex indicus), 
boys tapped the ground near, to cause a few both of which it destroyed. Neither in the 
particles of sand to fall clown on the scorpion, instance of the bird, of the lizard, or the 
on which it would appear at its opening, and rats, did the galeodes devour its prey after 
the sharp end of a deer horn was thrust below killing it. Capt. T. Hutton, in the eleventh 
to prevent its retreat ; they were then tied volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
together and made to fight. It is said that makes mention of a lizard bitten by one being 
a scorpion if surrounded by fire so as to bo allowed to escape, with only a severe wound 
prevented escaping, stings itself to death, on the side ; and ns it lived for some days 
Infested spots seem to have been common in before being permitted to run off, the bite of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, as in Numbers, the Galeodes would not appear to be poison- 
xxxiv, 4 : Joshua, xv, 3 : Judges, i, 36 : I, ous.— Gosse, pp. 237-8. ; Tenn, Sketches of 
Maccabees, v, 3.— Eng, Cyc, ; Bvrton^ the Nat, Hist,, Ceylon, p, 470 ; Capt, Hutton, in 
City of the Saints, p, 193. Jour, As, Soc, of Ben,, VoLxi, Fart ii,p. 860. 

SCORPION SPIDER. Species of the SCORPION,TAILLESS, three species of 

genus Galeodes or scorpion spiders, occur in the tailless scorpions have been noticed ^ 
Central Asia, Tartary and in the Himalaya. Ceylon, all with the common characteristics 
The Lycosa or Tarantuloides singoriensis (or of being uocturual, very active, v6ry minute, 
Aranea tarantula of Pallas), and the Scor- of a pale-chesnut colour, and each armed with 
plon-splders common on the steppes, are the a crab-like claw. They are 
Galeodes aranoides (Phalangium aranoides of cholifer libromm, Temp, j Ch. acaroldet, Berm, 
Pallas). The latter—or a congener common „ oblongus, 
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The latter species has certainly been in¬ 
troduced from Europe, in Dutch or Portu¬ 
guese books.— Tennanfs Sketches of the Nat, 
Hist, of Ceylon^ p. 476. 

SCORZE DE LIMONE, It. Rind of 
Citrus limonum, Risso, Lemon Peel. 

SCORZONERA HI8PANICA, Lmn,, 
it is an annual from tlie South of Europe, it 
sliould be sown either in beds, broad-cast, or 
planted out in rows at a distance of a foot 
apart, has a long rmlky-juiced root, grows 
without any difficulty after the rains. The root 
when boiled and dressed is rather a delicate 
vegetable. It comes to perfection in three or 
four months. Salsafy—is the black Scorzo- 
nera, and requires the same treatment. In 
China, the Meh-mcn-tung, is a species of 
Scorzonera, called vipors-grass, its root is 
eaten as a vegetable.— Jnff'rey ; Smith, 

S(XVr( )[M 111.US COK( )M ATS^ I )ELI ANUS, 
Fr, Ctiv, This very small bat occurs in 
Ceylon, not much larger than the humble bee, 
and of a glossy black colour, it is sometimes to 
be seen about Coloml»o.— 'rennciU's Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, p, 20. 

BCOIJRING-LEAVES of‘the Aetna as- 
pera of China, arc used for cleaning [)evvter 
vessels. 

SCOURING RUSH of China, Aetata spi- 
catu. 

SCREW PJNE. 

Kaldera-busli, Eng. Sitliay riar, Tam. 

Umbrella Iroc, „ Tli.-siinn, 

Vacoa of Mauritius, Fii. 'J’liabay 

Jieora, Uino. Mnzali, ,, 

The screw pine, the Paiidanus odoratis- 
simus of botanists, grows in Madagascar, 
Bourbon, the Mauritius, Ceylon, in the 
Peninsula of India, Burmah and Mulayana, 
being very common along the sea coast. Tdie 
leaves arc used for making mats, baskets and 
hats ; there are extensive manufactories of 
these articles at Pulicat, Cuddaloro aud 
several other localities. The fibre of the leaf 
is white, soft, and pulpy, but possessed of 
little strength. It appears to be a good ma¬ 
terial for the preparation of paper but ill 
suited for cordage. The aerial roots are much 
used as coarse brushes for white-washing 
houses, wlieii beaten with a mallet they open 
out like a soft l)i ush.— M. Ji, J. 1\, 

SCREW ULANT or Screw-Ticc, Ilciic- 
teres isofa. 

SCRIPTURE, a term in use in the Euglisli 
language to designate Ibc sacred books of the 
Christian religion. It is from the Latin scriptura, 
writing, and is also applied to the holy books 
of the hindoos, tho Vedas, and the Puranas, 
the names of the sacred books of the hindoo 
religion. Veda is derived from vcdali con¬ 
tracted vetti, ho knows, one of the verbs 
iBOst commonly used in Sanscrit aud from 
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which several words are derived of equally 
frequent occurrence, as vidya, learning ; 
vidivan, a learned man, &c. This verb, also, 
has been preserved in Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon, as Sans., vidanti; GRKEK,eidon- 
ta, Lat., vident ; Anglo-Saxon, witon ; and 
English, wit. The sacred books of tho 
Christian religion arc designated the Old and 
New Testament, or, collectively, the Bible ; 
the Old Testament inculcates monotheism 
and gives a history of the ITehrows for about 
two thousand years, to u, c. 500. The Ni3W 
Testament gives a history of John and of 
Jesus, the Christ, the Messiah or anointed, 
of his toa(;hings, his doctrines and those of 
his disciples. In Ihitish India, the followers 
of Jesus Christ are a comparatively small 
nuuiher, the bulk of the people having ac¬ 
cepted hinduism ; tbere are few bmldhists, a 
small number of Jains, and about seventeen 
millions of mabomedaiis. The j^rcvailing reli¬ 
gion among Aryan and non-Aryan hindoos, 
and Chinese at present, is a spirit-worship of 
the most varied kind. It is laid down in the 
(Jurooda Pooiami and other bindoo scriptures, 
that, on the oeamrremu; of a death, the sou or 
other lieir of the d(5ceas(!d must oiler limq)- 
olferings, and that if be neglect to do so the 
sj)iril passes into the slate of goblin. If, 
after the fo\ath Inmp has been ollered, the 
obsc(juics proceed no furlher, for example, 
if any cause occur to prevent cremation 
—the spirit, it is believed, remains a Idioot. 
Similarly, if six lumps only bo offered, tho 
spirit remains a pret. For twelve days tho 
soul, it is supposes!, is seated on tho oaves of 
the house in which it had parted from the 
human body. At sunset, therefore, the com¬ 
passionate relatives place upon the roof for 
its substance a vessel of water aud another of 
milk. Other accounts fix the residence of tlio 
soul, during this calamitous period, at the 
place of the funeral pile ; or at cross-roads ; 
and some admit that it dwells alternately in 
the elements of fire, air, aud water, and in tho 
house which was its home. One Inmp- 
offeriiig should bo made daily, until the fourth 
ilay from the day of decease, for the construc¬ 
tion of a new body for tho pret. The.body, 
at tho end of that time, attains to the size of 
tho upper joint of a man’s thumb. On the 
I tenth day a lump should be offered for the 
purpose of satisfying tho hunger and thirst 
which the pret now begins to feci. The 
common practice in Goozerat, at tho present 
time, is to make tho lump-offering ton times 
on the tenth day. Sradha must be perfonneil 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth 
day succeeding the decease, and afterwards 
monthly on the day of the month on which 
the death occurred, and yearly on its anni- 
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vcrsary. Sradha must be performed beside 
a reservoir or ou the banks of a river. The 
sacrificer shaves his face, and, holding in his 
hand a copper cup containing water, with 
sesamum and sacrificial grass, ho repeats the 
name of his progenitors, both paternal and 
maternal, sprinkling water as he repeats each 
name. Tlie lieir now forms an image of the 
deceased with sacrificial grass, washes it, and 
strews it with fiowers, A similar representa¬ 
tion of a Yiswa Dev, is also made to witness 
the performance of the rite. The sacrificer 
sprinkles these, muttering a charm which has 
been tauglit him l)y his family priest, and 
which is supposed to call the Dev and the 
soul of the deceased info tlio figures. A 
salagrama stone is placed beside them to 
represent Vishnoo, and the tlirce are wor¬ 
shipped with tlie usual ceremonies. Food is 
then set before the grass figures and the 
salui^rama, and the heir, sprinkling them 
once more, repeats the charm which is sup¬ 
posed to dismiss their iuhabitaiits. The grass 
is thrown before a cow to he eaten. The 
rites performed, the relations and neighbours 
of the deceased are entertained, and brah¬ 
mins feasted according to the means of the 
sattrificcr.— Kemtedj/ on the origin of Lan¬ 
guages^ p, 210 ; Has Malay Hindoo Annals^ 
Vol. ii, pp, 374-^70. 

SCUOPHIjLATIIACKvF, Lind, The fig- 
worts, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the dhiarpous group of mouopetalous exogens. 
The Scrophulariaccm are very widely dif¬ 
fused over the surface of the earth, being 
found in the whole range of climate between 
ilio poles and tropics. Achirnenes cochin- 
chineiisis when pickled, is much cslecnied, 
us an article of diet. The ligwort tribe of 
plants have 36 E. Indian gen., 166 sp., viz.:— 

1 Vobascus, 12 Liiiaria, 5 Limlerborgia, 

1 Culcia, 1 Aiitirrliiiiuni, ] 2 Steniodia, 

8 Scropliularia, 5 J^turosligiiia, 7 Lirmiopliila, 

3 Mazas, 3 I’oiniaya, 3 Ibiclmora, 

3 Mimnlns, 9 Voiidullia, 1 Sntiaa, 

5 Hfirpestirt, 0 T(jronia, 7 Ibiddlca, 

3 JJopatrium, 2 Artancma, 1 J IcTiiiplinigiaa. 

2 Peplidiuui, 8 Striga, 

SCULPTUllES. Notes on the sculptures 
of British India arc given imder the hea<lings 
Architecture, Antiquities, Caves and In¬ 
scriptions. The sculptures ai’o iniuimerahlo : 
monuments, decorated buildings and sculp¬ 
tured texts have been the principal modes by 
which the various rulers of the territories 
now styled British India and their wealthy 
subjects have adopted to perpetuate their 
edicts, their names and fame. With the 
Egyptians of old, and witli the liindoo and 
buddhist religionists now, the art of sculp¬ 
ture is the very pillar of their religion ; the 
priests in every temple first m 9 .de (und still 


make) their god and then worshipped it;I 
as in Exodus, ch. xx, 4, the Egyptian^ 
worshipped figures of the sun as Ra, and or 
the stars as the other gods, as also statues of 
men, beasts, birds and fishes ; but the Jews 
were forbidden to make tbo likeness of 
anything in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneath, in order to bQW dowui and 
worship it. (Ileroilotus, lib. ii, 3G.) The 
history of the ancient races in the south 
of Asia is to be rea<l in tlicir sculptures. 

The sculptures in Kashmere, at Sanchi, 
Benares, Amraoti, Madiir?), 'i'richinopoly, Tan-' 
jure, and Maluihalipuram have altracteil much 
notice, asalsoiiav’ii tIio.so in the cave temples at 
Ellora, Adjnnta, Elcphau/a and the etlicts* of 
Asoka at Girnar and o(bcr p-k'ces. The Am¬ 
raoti sculptures htdong lo a [Huiod of three 
hundred years later t.ban Ihosoof Sanchi, and 
the topea illustrate the faith at lh(iir date. 
In the Amraoti scul)dp.)’(i.s are tliousands of 
priests and otlier signs of a clei‘ieal order 
segregakil from the laity and <jf an esiahlish* 
ed rilual. Sanchi i.s iilnstrative of tlie- Ilinr.- 
yann bmhlhi.st phibjsophy, oOO yiaars before 
the oldest hinldhist book, •and Amraoti illus¬ 
trates the M.ahayana ])]iilosophy, 800 years 
after its piomnlg?itiou.— Sorter's Travels^ 
VoL ii, ;v. loO-bO-Gl. 

SCUTiCLbAKIA, a genus of plants of 
tlie family Lamiacea', section Scutellanesc. 
The Scutellaria, Jiandsomc ])lants when in 
flower, arc adapted lor the front of bordeiM|| 
the colours are purple, yellow, red or blue, the 
flowers resembling tlic Antirrhinum, and may 
b(j grown from seed in any good garden soil. 
Wight gives Scutellaria rivuinris and S. 
violucca. S. viscidnla is tlie Ilwang-k’in of 
China ; its roots and seed are used medicinal¬ 
ly.— fV, Iv., Riddell, 

S. colcbrookiriun, Wdll, Foiiinsnla of India. 

S. disc-dor, Colch,, KJiafjwya and Nrpal. 

S, indica, Linn , Mahabaluyliwai-, China, Japan, 
M<d uccas. 

8. rivulai'lH, IFfdA, Nci)5d aiid ('liina. 

8. .scandon.s, Jhiclt., Nepal and Kamaoii. 

SCUTIA INDICA, Broguyy W, ^ A, III. 

rdiaiiiiuiii circiiMi.sciyfeu.s, IioxO., Rh. 

„ inyrtinn.H, Hurm, 

Ceanotbiirf circumciii.^a, CherLn. 

„ zeylaiiica, thync. 

Colaytrus „ RUl. 

Gad da goru, Tel. 

A small struggling shrub^ with sm-ali green¬ 
ish yellow flowers, a native of the Peninsula 
of India. 

SCUTIA PANICULATA, Daw., sym of 
Celastrus paniculata, Willdey Roxb. 

SeVLAX. India was visited by Scylax, 
Ctosias, Megastheues to Chandi^agupta, Dia- 
niacbus to Mitiagupta. Scylax, b. c. 6} ^ 
was the first European who is known 
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have visited India. He was sent by Darius 
to explore the Indus and wrote an account 
of his journey. The next historian of India 
was Ctesias, who lived for some years at 
the Persian court of Artaxerxes Mueinon 
B. c. 427. Herodotus, however, followed 
Scylax as an authority, but it was not 
lintil the expedition of Alexander, b. c. 
327, that a body of able observers, trained in 
the school of Aristotle, were able to give 
accurate ideas to Europe of the condition of 
India, and of these writers, Megasthenes is 
far the most important. He lived at the 
court of Chandragupta, at Palibrothu, as an 
envoy from Seleucus I. According to him, 
the military force of Chandragupta consisted 
of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry and 9,000 
elephants. India seems to have been known to 
the Gi’eeks only as a country, that, by sea, 
was to be reached by the way of the Euphrates, 
and the Persian Gulf; and though Scylax had, 
by the order of Darius, dropped down the 
river Indus, coasted Arabia, and thence 
reached the Red Sea, this voyage was either 
forgotten or disbelieved, and in the time of 
the Ptolemies it seems probable that nobody 
thought that India could bo reached by sea 
from Egypt, and Eudoxus of Cyzicus in Asia 
Minor came to Alexandria to persuade 
Euergetea to give him the command of a 
vessel for this voyage of discovery. A vessel 
was given him ; and though he was but badly 
fitted out ho reached by sea, a country, which 
he called India, and brought back a cargo 
of spices and precious stones. lie wrote an 
account of the coasts which he visited, 
and it was made use of by Pliuy. But it is 
possible that the unknown country, called 
India, which Eudoxus visited, was on the 
west coast of Africa, and Abyssinia was often 
called India by the ancients, and all east of 
the Euphrates was also known as Hind or 
India.— Terri/s Bird's Eye View of India, 
p, 52. 

SCYLLARUS, a genus of Crustaceans. S. 
rugosus, Edwards, occurs at Pondicherry, 
and S. squaramosus, Edwards, at the Mauri¬ 
tius. 

SCYPHANTHUS, pretty little yellow 
flowers, which require the same treatment as 
the Loasa.— Riddell. 

SCYTHIA, Saca-dwipa, also Sakatai, the 
country of the Sakae. According to Strabo {lib. 
xi) all the tribes east of the Caspian were 
called Scy thic. The Dahae were next the sea; 
the Massagetac and Sacas more eastward ; 
and every tribe had a particular name. All 
were nomadic ; but, of these nomades, the 
best known are the Asi, the Pasiani, 
Tachari and Saccarandi, who took Bactria from 
the Greeks. The Sacas made irruptions in 
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Asia, similar to those of the Cimmerians, 
and possessed themselves of Bactria and 
the best district of Armenia culled after 
them Sneasenas. Of the first migrations 
into India of the Indu-Scythic Gete, 
Tahshak and Asi, that of Sehesnag from 
Sehesnagdes (Takshac from Tacharisthan) 
six centuries before Christ, is the first 
noticed by the Poorauas. About the same 
period a grand irruption of the same races 
conquered Asia Minor and eventually Scandi¬ 
navia, and not long after the Asi and Tachari 
overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The 
Romans felt the power of the Asi, the Cntti 
and Cimbri from the Baltic shore. Colonel 
Tod supposes the Asi and Tachari to be the 
Aswa and Takshac or Toorshka races of the 
Poorauas of Saca-dwipa; the Dahse to be the 
Dabya., one of the 36 royal Rajput tribes, 
now extinct, and ho supposes these to be the 
descendants of Baldeva and Yudishtra, re¬ 
turned under different appellations. The 
country on the east is still occupied by the 
Turkoman race. Scythians had their first 
abodes on tho A raxes. According to Deo- 
dorus, (Book ii) their origin was from a vir¬ 
gin born of the earth, (Ella) of the shape 
of a woman from the waist upwards and 
below a serpent, (symbol of Buddha or 
Ella.) Jupiter had a son by her, named 
Scythes, who gave his name to the nation. 
Scythes had two sons, Palas and Nagas 
(the shepherd and snake-races of tho Tartar 
genealogy), who were celebrated for their 
great actions, and divided the countries, the 
nations being called after them the Palians 
(Puli) and Nagians. They led their forces as 
far as the Nile in Egypt and subdued many 
nations. They enlarged the empire of the Scy¬ 
thians and as far as the eastern ocean and 
to the Caspian and lakeMoeotis. They overran 
Assyria and Media, overturning the empire 
and transplanting the inhabitants to the 
Araxes under the name of Sauromatians. 
The Scythians had many kings, from whom 
sprung the Saoans (Sacae), the Massagetse 
(Gete or Jit) the Ari-aspians (Aswa of Aria) 
and many other races. They overran As¬ 
syria and Media, overturning Uie empire, 
and transplanting the inhabitants to the 
Araxes under the name of Sauro-Ma- 
tiaus. Those tribes who inhabited, at 
a later period, that great tract of 
country which lies between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, received from the ancients 
the general name of Scythians, and are now 
known to Europeans under that of Tartars. 
TJiough this country has been subject to a 
succession of warlike tribes, these have pro¬ 
bably all been derived from one stock : for 
though known under many names> their 
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habits and charncter have always been the 
same. The Scythians of the Greeks differ in 
no essential degree from the Tartars of 
modern histoiy. Before the time of Alex¬ 
ander, Tmnsoxania was inhabited by a nation 
known by the generic name of Saca : and the 
Geta and Massageta were powerful tribes of 
that nation. The appellation given in the 
history of ancient Persia to the country 
between the Oxus and Jaxartes is Tiiran ; 
but oriental authors give us no names of 
particular tribes at this period of their his- 
toiy: and all those who dwelt beyond the 
limits of Turan, to the east and north-east, 
were considered os belonging to Chiu and 
Khafai : which countries may be generally 
understood to designate that large tract 
which is known in modern geography ns 
Chinese Tartary. We learn from every his¬ 
tory, that from tlie most early ages to the 
present, the nomades or pastoral tribes of 
this region have been continually cluinging : 
they have, in their turn, subdued others, and 
been conquered themselves. We find them 
sometimes improving and extending their 
dominions : and at others, compelled to leave 
their pasture lauds to the occupation of fiercer 
and more numerous hordes of barbariaus ; and 
forming as they proceeded into the fertile 
plains of Southern Asia, or of Europe, part 
of a great tide of violence and of rapine. 
The progress of the Tartar hordes is finely 
described in Scripture. Ezekiel, when prophe¬ 
sying of Gog and his people, says :—“Thou 
shalt ascend, and come like a storm ; thou shalt 
be like a cloud to cover the land ; thou, and all 
thy bands, and many people, with thee. And 
thou shalt say, I will go up to the land of un- 
' walled villages ; I will go to them that are at 
rest, that dwell safely, all of them dwelling 
without walls, and having neither bars nor 
gates. And thou shalt come from thy place, 
out of the north parts, thou, and many 
people with thee, all of them riding upon 
hot'ses, a great company, and a mighty army.'’ 

Scythia was« a term in use by the au- 
cicuts of a very indefinite character, but it 
was generally understood to mean the terri¬ 
tories occupied by the resident, but generally 
the nomadic tribes who roamed over the 
regions from the north of the Black and Cas¬ 
pian Seas, eastwards into the countries now 
known as Mongolia and Tartary. Ancient 
European literature further distinguishes 
Scythians into those of Europe and those of 
Asia ; the former are supposed to have oc¬ 
cupied the country from the Danube to the 
sources of the Dniester and the Dnieper in 
the neighbourhood of the Don and along the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. The por¬ 
tion between the Danube and the city of Car- 
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cinitis was called Old Scythia ; and the pen¬ 
insula (Taurida) to the Borysthenes was called 
Little Scythia: and in the time of Strabo, 
Little Scythia included the country as far as 
the Danube previously occupied by the Thra¬ 
cians. These Europeau Scythi seem to have 
been colonists from Asia. The Asiatic Scy- 
thae are supposed to have been the progeni¬ 
tors of the Turkoman, Tartar and Mongol 
races now occupying the regions in Central 
Asia extending from the Caspian and Aral 
Seas, eastwards into China. The Scythian 
races repeatedly emerged from their Asiatic 
plains in great masses, conquering to the east 
the west and south, aud the Mantchu Tartiir 
now rules iu China, the Turk from Constau- 
tiiiople to the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
to the sources of the Nile and, after repeated 
inroads into the East Indies, along the Indus 
and Ganges rivers, the descendants of Timur, 
a Scythian, until the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury held nearly all the countries now known 
as British India. For about 1,000 years, from 
B, c. 700 to A. D. 300, a succession of Scy¬ 
thian tribes, belonging apparently to the same 
family as the Uralian tribes of Russia, and 
Fins, Laps aud Hungarians of Europe, burst 
iu from the Jaxartes and swept over all the 
western portion of the Continent of Asia, 
extending to India iu one direction, aud to 
Syria and Asia Minor in another. No doubt 
these left their impress, but except perhaps 
among the Brahui Baluch no traces of them 
iu India can bo seen. Farghana, the native 
territory of the father of Baber, lies on both 
sides of the Jaxartes, and is a portion of ancient 
Scythia. The manners of the Scythae describ¬ 
ed by Herodotus are found still to exist 
amongst their descendants : a pair of slip¬ 
pers at the wife’s door is a signal well un¬ 
derstood by all Eimak husbands. The Scy¬ 
thian kings of Bactria followed the Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. They 
coined similar pieces with superscriptions 
similar, and in the same languages, but 
inscribed on them their own names and 
titles, and varied the emblems aud devices. 
Manes, b. c. 135, is supposed to have been 
a Scythian, the head of one of the tribes that 
broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 b. c., 
and he seems to have held communication 
with Azes. On the obverse, his coin contains 
the king with a trident, a Tartar war weapon, 
setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, B. c. 130, the greatest of Scythian, 
kings, on whose coins are bilingual inscrip- 
tious, with plain, distinct Greek characters, 
BA21AEQ2 BA2IAEQN MErAAOY AZOV, 
in Ariau, Maharajasa Raja Rajasa Madatasa 
Ayasa. The figures on the coins are various. 
Professor Wilson thinks he was an Indian 
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biiddhist king, about 50 u, c. Professor Scythians, and head of a horde or tribe of 
Lassen regards him as a Sacian Scythian, who Tartars near the Caspian Sea. By these, as 
conquered the Kabul valley in tho time of well as by the neighbouring people, Soli- 
the second Mitliridaces, and finally destroyed man was proclaimed by the title of shah, 
tho kingdom of Menander and Hermaius Tho admission of a body of Scythians into 
in about 120 n. c. He considers he was sue- the Kshetrya class, is asserted by Colonel 
ceeded by A/dlises. Tod, and in part acceded to by a very able 

Sir H. Elliot vstates (p. 408) that Scythian writer in tho “Oriental Magazine.” The 
barbarians from Sind expelled the Gehlotes union must have taken place within a century 
from Jialabliipura in the beginning of tho or two before the Christian era, or at 
sixth century. The Yuotchi established them- some later period. This is the supposition 
selves on the Indus at the same time. The on which Colonel Tod has gone in some 
Abteletc or Ephthalites or White Huns, accord- places. That there were Scythian irruptions 
ingto Cosmas, ruled on the banks of tho Indus into India before those of tho Moguls under 
in his time, and the Sah dynasty were ruling Chengiz Khan, is so probable, that tho 
in Saurashtra. slightest evidence would induce us to believe 

Among the many swarms tliat came from the them to have occurred; and we may bo 
cold regions of Scythia, ihe Turks, says Tin- satisfied with the proofs afforded us that some 
dal, (p. vi,) were not the least noted, as the Per- of the Uajputs certainly did come from the 
siaii annalists abundantly testify, as well as the west of the Indus. In support of this, it 
famous author of the Othman Annals, Taj-ut- may he mentioned that the religion and inan- 
tuarich Saadi effendi, and what sereins to ))C ners of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
inserted from him in the L(‘\icon-Persi(a>-Tur- Scydiians. Thu narnes of tho Raj[)nt tribes 
oienrn Niarnatulluh to explain the word Turk, are Scythian. Idiere were, by ancient antlio- 
whero it is said, “ by this name are called the rities, liido-Scythiaiis on the Lower Indus 
iuhabitaiits of Chaia or Cliulen, (Kitaliia or in the second century. There were Wliile^ 
Great Tartary) who iidiabit the Kapcdiac Muus in Upper India in the sixth century, iu 
plains. And because all of them have fair the time of Cosmas ludico IMeustes. Do 
faces and black eyes and eyebrows, therefore Guignes mentions, on Cliinese authorities, 
the Persian poets call Lovers and Gallants, by the con<iucst of the country on the ludus 
comparison, Turks.” But this natne of Kap- l>y a body of Yu-chi or Gctai, and there 
chac, peculiar to a tril )0 of tho Tartars, was, are still Jit on both sides of that river. On 
lifter Jenghiz-khan’s expedition, givcai by the ihe other liand, the great tribe of Yadu, 
Persians to tho whole nation of Scythians, whudi is the ])riiicipal, })erhaps the only ont‘, 
their conquerors, as appears by the testi- which came from beyond the Indus, is the 
monies of tho Persian writers. Thus, the tribe of Crishnn, and of the purest hindoo 
poet Saadi, in the preface of his Gulis- descent, ddiere is a story of their having 
tan or Rosary, ascribes the cause of his leav- crossed to tho west of the Indus after the 
iiig his country Chorasau to tills effect. Since, death of Crislina. If the religion and inan- 
therefore, it is manifest, the name of the ners of the Rajputs rosemhlu thoso of the 
Turks was known to all Asia long before KScythiaus, they incomparably more closely 
Othman, and chiefly attributed to the Scythian rosemblo those of tho hindoo. Their luii- 
tribes that followed Jenghiz-khan, and wore guage also is hindoo, without a Scythian 
dispersed over Persia and Asia Minor, it word (as far as has yet been ascertained). The 
remains to show how tliis name came to he Scythian is sJiort, square-built, and sinewy, 
appropriated to tho Othmaiiidm. Soliman, with a broad face, high chick boues, and 
father of the Othman race, prince of Nora, long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which 
treading iu the steps of the groat Jcughiz- point upwards. His home is a tent, his oc- 
khan, came forth from his country with fifty cupatioii, pasturage, his food, flesh, cheese, 
thousand followers, the flower of the Scythian and other productions of his flocks, his 
youth, and overran not only tho neighbouring dress is of skins or wool ; his habits are 
regions, but nil Azerbejaii and Syria, as far active, hardy, roving, and restless. Tho 
as Aleppo. When the news of thoso con- Rajput, again, is tiill, comely, loosely-built, 
quests was brought to tho Persian Court, when not excited, languid and lazy. He is 
immediately the name Turk common to tho lodged in a house, and clad in thiu, showy, 
Jenghiz-khan Scythians, was given also to this fluttering garments, ho lives on grain, is de¬ 
army. Soliman, prince ofNera, is by all tho voted to the possession of laud, never moves 
historians of his nation, and also by the more but from necessity, and, though often in or 
accurate Christian writers, affirmed to bo fore- near the dosei fc, he never engages iu the care 
father of the Turkish emperors. Soliman of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
was of the noblest Oguzian family among classes. According to Herodotus, the Scythic 
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SacJB enumerated eight races with tlie epi- and every subsequent description of them 
thet of royal, an^Ptetrabo mentions one of the fully coiifii-ms this. 

tribes of the Thyssageta as boasting the title It is generally supposed that the original 
of Hasilii. Tlie Itajputs assert that iu ancient seat of the Finnic tribes was in the Ural mouu- 
limes they only enumerated eight royal sac’- tains, and their languages have been therefore 
1mm or branches, vis:., surya, soma, hya or called Uralic. From tliis centre they spread 
aswa (qu. Asi ?) niina, ajul the four tribes east and west; and southward in ancient 
of Agnivansn, viz., prarnara, purihara, solan- times, oven to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
ki, and cholian. Abulgazi states that the tribes, together with Mougolic and Turkic, 
Tartars or Scythians were divided into six were probably known to the Greeks under 
grand families. TheBajputs have maintained the comprehensive and convenient name of 
these ideas originally brouglit from the Oxus. Scythians, As we posscv-s no literary docu*- 
The contrasted physical appearance of the res- ments of nomadic nations, it is impossible to 
pectivo races will decide this question. The say, even where Greek writers have preserved 
aborigines of Rajpiitnnah are <]ark, diminutive, tlieir barbarous names, to what branch of the 
and ill-favoured ; the Agnicnlas are of good vast Turanian family they belonged. On the 
stature, and fair, with prominent features, evidonco of language, the Finnic stock is 
like those of the Parthian kings. The idc.as divided into four branches, the Chudic, Bul- 
which pervade their martial poetry are such garic, Permic, and Ugric. 
ns were lield by the Scythian in distant ages, The Chudic biancJi comprises the Finnic 
ami which even brahminism has failed to of the Baltic coasts. The name is derived 
eradicate ; while thc'tumuli, containing ashes from Child (Tchud) originally ajiplied by the 
and arms, discovered throughout India, espe- Russians to the Finnic nations in the iiortli- 
cially in the south about Gowalcooud, where west of Russia. Aftei wards it took a more 
tI)o Chohaiis lield sway, indicate tlie nomadic general sense, and was used almost synonym- 
warrior of the north as tlie proselyte of ously witli Scythian for all tlic tribes of Central 
mount Aboo. (Jolonel Tod derives Scythes and Northern Asia. The FiniivS, properly so 
tVom Sacatai, ‘Saca^dwipa,’ and *es’ ‘Lord’; called, eras tliey call tlicmselvcs Suomalaincn, 
Lord of Sacatia or Scythia. Afliiiities in per- i, c., inhabitMiits of fens, arc sctlled iu the 
sons, customs and languages, connect ancient jirovinccs oi Finland (formerly belonging to 
India with the ScytJiic races and, the southern Sweden, but since Ls()9 annexed to Russia), 
boundary of the latter has iiiimemorially ap- and in parts of the governments of Archangel 
proaelied (he ii])per basin of the Indus, and has ami Olonetz. TJieir number is stated at 
crossed it more than once since India was l,o2J,olo. The Finns arc the most ad- 
Arianized : it may bo further assumed as pro- vanceil of their wliole family, and are, the 
liable tliat the latest great Indian formation, Magy.ars exccqited, the only Finnic race that 
prior to the ultra-Indian and Arian, was can claim a station among the civilised and 
Scylhic, tluit the Scythic area included India, civilising nations of the world. Karelian 
* altliongii the race was then inoditied liy and Tavastian are ilialectical varieties of 
others, and that the eastern migration of the Finnisli. The Lsth or F^slhoniaiis, ncigh- 
Arians broke llie continuity of the Scythic fiours to the Finn, speak a language 
range and isolated the southern section before closely allied to llic Finnish. It is divided 
it had completely transformed the olden into the dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) 
Indian race. The Rajputs, according to and Rcval. Except some popular songs 
Colonel Tod, are Scythians, having a common it is almost without literature. Esthonia, 
origin witli tlie tribes of early Europe* togetlier with Livonia and Kurland, forms 

The Scythians worshipped au iron scimitar the three Baltic provinces of Russia. The 
as a symbol of Mars ; to this .scimitar they population on the islands of the Gulf of 
offered more sacrifices than to the rest of their Finland is rno.stly Estlioniau. In the higher 
gods, and brought yearly .sacrifices of cattle ranks of society Esthoniuii is hardly under¬ 
and horses. In the Saga many of the swords stood and never spoken. Besides the Finn 
have special names, and are treated with the and Eslhouiau, the Livonian and the Lapp 
greatest respect. The North American Indi- must bo reckoned also amongst the same 
ans are supposed to bo derived from Scythians, family. Their number, however, is small. 
The earliest existing accounts of the Scythian The population of Livonia consists ciiiefly of 
people describe them as rude and unletter- Esths, Letts, Russians, and Germans. The 
od, living in various independent tribes, as number of Livonians speaking their own 
not unit^ into one nation, and perfectly dialect is not more than d,000. The Lapp, 
unacquainted witli the learning and arts of or Laplanders, inhabit the most northern part 
civilized society. Herodotus characterises of Europe. They belong to Sweden and 
the Scythians fts the most ignorant of men, Russia. Their number is estimated at^S^OOG 
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Their language has lately attracted much 
attention, and Castren’s travels give a des<inp- 
tion of their manners most iuteresting from its 
simplicity and faithfulness. The Bulgaric 
branch comprises the Tcheremissians and 
Mordvinians, scattered in disconnected coio> 
nies along the Volga, and surrounded by 
Russian and Tartaric dialects. The general 
name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, is 
not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube ; 
Bulgaria, on the contrary, received its name 
(replacing Moesia) from the Finnic armies 
by whom it was conquered in the seventh 
century. Bulgarian tribes advanced from the 
Volga to the Don, and after remaining for a 
time under the sovereignty of the Avars on 
the Don and Dneiper, they advanced to the 
Danube in 63o, and founded the Bulgarian 
kingdom. The third, or Permic branch, com¬ 
prises the idioms of the Votiakes, the Sirianes, 
and the Perraiuus, three dialects of one lan¬ 
guage. Perm was the ancient name for the 
country between 61"* 76' E. long., and 55* 55' 
W. lat. The Permic tribes were driven west¬ 
ward by their eastern neighbours, the Voguls, 
and thus pressed upon their western neigh¬ 
bours, the Bulgar of the Volga. The Vostiakes 
are found between the rivers Vyatka and 
Kama. Northwards follow the Sirianes, in¬ 
habiting the country on the Upper Kama, 
while the eastern portion is held by the Per- 
mians. These ai’e surrounded on the south by 
the Tartars of Orenburg and the Bashkir ; on 
the north by the Samoyedes, and on the east 
by Voguls, who pressed on them from the 
Ural. These Voguls, together with Hun¬ 
garians and Ostiakes, form the fourth and 
lust branch of the Finnic family, the Ugric. 
It was in 462, after the dismemberment of 
Attila’s Hunnic empire that these Ugric tribes 
approached Europe. They were then called 
Ouagur, Saragur, and Urog ; and in later 
times they occur in Russian chronicles as 
Ugry. They are the ancestors of the Hun¬ 
garians, and should not be confounded with 
the Uigur, an ancient Turkic tribe mentioned 
before. There have now been mentioned the 
four chief classes of the Turanian family, the 
Tutigusic, Mougolic, Turkic, and Finnic. 
The Tungusic branch stands the lowest. 
These four classes, together with the Samo- 
yedic, constitute the northern or Ural- 
Altaic division of the Turanian family. The 
southern division consists of the Tamulic, the 
Gangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Hima- 
layan), the Lohitic, the Taic, and the Malatc 
classes. These two divisions comprehend 
very nearly all the languages of Asia, with 
the exception of Chinese, which, together 
with its neighbouring dialects, forms the only 
representative of radical or inouosyliabic 
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speech. A few, such as ^panese, the lan¬ 
guage of Korea, of tlie Kmakes, the Kam- 
chadales, and the numerous dialects of the 
Caucasus, &c., remain unclassed ; but in 
them also some traces of a common origin 
with the Turanian languages have, it is pro¬ 
bable, survived, and await the discovery of 
philological research. Scythians made a 
great inroad into Southern Asia, b. c. 633, 
and signs of their dominion in the valley 
of the Indus are still to be seen. General 
Cunningham (p. 37) mentions that Asoka 
dispatched missionaries to the most dis¬ 
tant parts of his empire for the propagation 
of buddhism. Alasadda, or Alexandria ad 
Caucasuro, the capital of the Yona, or Greek 
couiiti'y, is recorded as one of these distant 
places ; and as the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsaug notices several stupas in that neigh¬ 
bourhood as the work of Asoka, we have the 
most satisfactory proofs of the Indian occupa¬ 
tion of the Kabul valley in the third and 
fourth centuries before Christ. The com¬ 
pleteness of this occupation is well shown by 
the use of the Indian language on the coins 
of the Bactriau Greeks and Indo-Scythians, 
down to A. D. 1 00, or perhaps even later ; and 
although it is lost for the next two or three 
centuries, it again makes its appearance on 
the coins of the Abtelito, or White Hun of 
the sixth century. During the whole of the 
tenth century the Kabul valley was held by a 
dynasty of brahmans, whose power was not 
finally extinguished until towards the close of 
the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, Kophes is a 
name as old as the time of the Vedas, in 
which the Kubha river is mentioned as an 
affluent of the Indus ; and as it is not an 
Arian word, General Cunningham infers that 
the name must have been applied to the Kabul 
river before the Arian occupation, or, at least, 

! as early as b. c. 2500. In the classical 
writers we find the Khoes, Kophes, and 
Khoaspes rivers, to the west of the Indus, and 
at the present day we have the Kunar, the 
Kurah'fmd the Gomal rivers to the west, and 
the Kunihar river to the east of the Indus, all 
of which are derived from the Scythian ku, 
water.*' Ku is the guttui-al form of the 
Assyrian hu in Euphrates and EuIsbus, and of 
the Turki su and the Tibetan chu, all of 
which mean water or river. The district of 
Kophene must, therefoi'e, have received its 
name from the river which flowed through it, 
like as Sindh from the Sindhu or Indus ; 
Margiana from the Margus, Aria from the 
Arius, ^rachosia from the Arachotus,' and 
others. It is not mentioned by Alexander's 
historians, although the river Kophes is notic¬ 
ed by all of them. 

Chatfield says (p. 183) the Scythians, 
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known more particularly by the name of 
Sacae, infected the Persians with their 
opinions concerning an immortality to be 
procured from vegetables. All the eastern 
nations eagerly adopted it, and thence it 
travelled into Europe. Tiie ingenuity of the 
Greeks displayed it in the ambrosia of their 
gods. The Magi in the shrub, called 
Horn ; the Arabians in their elixir’s magical 
studies, and their talismans ; the modern 
nations of Europe, in their frivolous re¬ 
searches after grand specifics, alchemy, and 
the etficacy of plants and minerals. 

Ouseley remarks (pp. 86-88) that the Scy- 
vhians often sacrificed men to their deity, and 
the sword, on which they threw the victim’s 
blood ; and with blood also they profusely 
sprinkled or completely varnislicd the trunks 
of their sacred trees. 

According to Eolus, the Scythians dwelt 
1,000 years in the country of tlicir origin. 
They then emigrated towards the south, and 
Imving peopled the regions comprised between 
the Sgeind (Indus) and the ocean, and the 
Teth-gris (tlie Tigris) in 293 rings, or years, 
they crossed the Teth-gris, arrived at the 
Affreidg-ris (Euphrates), occupied the Tath- 
do-'»cal (the Jews II iddekel), and spread beyond 
the Affreidg-ris all over the earth, maintain¬ 
ing under their sway the several nations of 
the globe during the spac.o of 1809 years. 

The Chronicles of Eolus, written in a 
Scythian dialect (Phoenician according to 
O’Connor) gives historical descriptions of 
the events that occurred during the 1,304 
years which preceded the establishing of the 
Scythian empire. 

The tribes that lived on the banks 
of the Indus were called Indo-Scythiaus, 
and those from the confines of Europe, 
Cel to-Scythians, Mr. Hodgson was of 

opinion that all the aborigines of India are 
Nortlimen of the Scythie stem, and he con¬ 
siders this view to bo justly inferable from 
their physical characteristics. He tliinks, 
however, that very careful investigation will 
alone enable us to decide whether they owe 
their coufessedly scythie physiognomy to 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch 
of the Tartars or Scythians, and whether 
they immigrated from beyond the Himalayas 
at one period and at one point or at several 
periods and at as many points. Members of 
that stock, he continues are found from their 
original seats on the north of the Himalaya 
southwards to the seas, and between Gilgit 
and Chittagong there are a hundred passes 
over the Himalaya and its south eastern 
continuation to the Bay of Bengal, through 
which they may have migrated ages upon 
ages before the dawn of legend and of chro- 
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nicle. In every extensive jungly or hilly 
tract throughout the vast continent of India 
there exist hundreds of thousands of human 
beings in a state not materially dilFereut from 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, 
and he adds tliat these primitive races are 
the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from 
all the rich and open parts of which they 
were expelled by the hindoos. It might be 
deemed folly, says Colonel Tod, (Vol. i, p, 
592,) to trace the rites and superstitions 
of so remote an age and nation to Central 
Asia ; but when we find the superstitions 
of the Indo-Scytliic Gete prevailing within 
the Indus, in Dacia, and on the shores of the 
Baltic, we may assume their common origin ; 
for although tlie worship of arms has pre¬ 
vailed among all warlike tribes, there is a 
peculiar respect paid to the sword amongst 
the Getic races. The Greeks and Romans 
paid devotion to t heir arms, and swore by 
them. The Greeks brought their habits from 
ancient Thrace, where the custom existed of 
presenting, as the greatest gift, that peculiar 
kind called aeinaees, which we dare not 
doubt, comes from the Tndo-Scythic or 
Sanscrit. When Xenophon, on his retreat, 
reached the country of Sentlies, he agreed to 
attach his corps to tlie service of the Thracian. 
His officers on introduction, in the true ori¬ 
ental style, presented their nuzzurs, or gifts 
of homage, excepting Xenophon, who, deem¬ 
ing himself too exalted to make the com¬ 
mon offering, presented his sword, probably 
only to be touched in recognition of his ser¬ 
vices being accepted. Up to the present 
day, the soldier races of India, on their- 
presentation to a superior, present to him 
their swords, and in being dismissed from the 
reception, a drop of essence of roses is 
allowed to fall on the half-drawn blade. The 
most powerful oath of the Rajput, next to his 
sovereign’s throne (gadi ca an), is by his arms, 
ya sil ca an, ‘ by this weapon !’ as, suiting the 
action to the sword, ho puts his hand on his 
dagger, never absent ii-oin his girdle. Dhal, 
turvvar ca an, ‘ by my sword and shield !’ The 
shield is deemed the only fit vessel or salver on 
which to present gifts ; and, accordingly, at a 
Rajput court, shawls, brocades, scarfs, and 
jewels are always spread before the guest on 
bucklers. In the Runic “ incantation of Her- 
vor,” daughter of Angantyr, at the tomb ofher 
father, she invokes the dead to deliver (he 
enchanted branch Tiraing, or ‘ Hialmar’s bane,’ 
which, according to Getic custom, wa^ buri¬ 
ed in his tomb ; she adjures him and his 
brothers “ by all their arms, their shields, 
&c.” It would deeply interest * a Rajput, 
who might deem it the spell by which the 
Khainda or sword of Hamira, which he annu- 
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ally worships^ was obtained. The Gothic in¬ 
vaders of Italy inaugurated their monarch by 
placing him upon a shield, and elevating him 
on their shoulders in the midst of his array. 
Eyvor~sail is the name of a celebrated Raj¬ 
put hero of the Rhatti tribe, who were 
driven at an parly period from the very heart 
of Scythia, and are of Yadu race. Tra¬ 
dition has hallowed the two-edged sword or 
khanda of Mcwar, by investing it with an 
origin as mysterious as “ the bane of Ilialimir.” 
It is supposed to be the enchanted weapon 
fabricated by Viswacarina, with which the 
hindoo Proserpine girded the founder of the 
race, and led him forth to the conquest of 
Chetore. It remained the great heir-loom of 
her princes till the sack of Chetore by the 
Tatar Alla, when rana Ursi and eleven of his 
brave sons devoted themselves at the command 
of the guardian goddess of their race, and 
their capital falling into the Jiands of the 
invader, the last scion of Bappa became a 
fugitive amidst the mountains of the west. 

In Vedic times, along the western coast of 
Hindustan dwelt, also, other races, different 
alike from the Scythic tribes and from the 
Arians of the Vedas—earlier colonizers or 
emigrants, most probably from Assyria and 
the west—who had a civilization of their own 
and “ iron-built cities,” and with whom the 
Pharaohs and Solomon and Hiram and the 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative 
trade by sea. This people extended gradually 
down tho coast to Cape Comorin, crossed 
over to Ceylon, and crept up to the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, till stopped by the Godaveri 
and Mahanadi. All the Bengal Presidency 
and Central India was at that time thinly 
inhabited by a Tartar, Sakyan, or Mongol 
race, coming down from Tibet and Nepal. 
But so spai'se was the population whom the 
Arians encountered that in the Vedas, Agni 
is represented as “ ilio general” of Nahusha, 
the first settler, that is, they cleared the 
ground by burning the forests, and some fine 
descriptions are given of the grandeur and 
terror of the sight. 

The heir of Gengis Khan was chief 
huntsman, the highest office of the state 
amongst the Scythic Tatars ; as Ajanbahu, 
alike celebrated iu either field, of war and 
sport, was chief huntsman to the Chohan, 
emperor of Delhi, whose bard enters minutely 
into the subject, describing all the variety of 
dogs of chase. In his delight for this 
diversion, the Rajpoot evinces his Scythic 
propensity. The grand hunts of the last 
Chohan emperor Prithi Raj often led him 
into warfare, and one of his battles with the 
Tatars was while engaged in field sports on 
the Ravi. The Indo-Scy thic race of Grecian 
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writers are the Yadu and Balica branches of 
the Indu race, and they are said to have 
ruled Khorassaii after the great war. 

Nagani-mnta, or Nagnccha, half-woman, 
half-serpent, is represented as the mother 
of the Taksliak or Scythic race, and the 
chief Mori, from whom Bappa took Chetore 
was of her descendants. There are many 
Scythic rites in the house of the rana of 
Mewar. Many of the Scythic tribes have 
entered Indin, mostly as conquerors, theGete, 
the Takshak, the Asi, Katti, Rajpali, Hun, 
Kainari. They seem to have brought with 
them a worship, out of which ultimately the 
budd’hist religion was formed as promulgated 
by Sakya Muni. These Indo-Scytlii also 
brought with them their northern custom of 
using tribal designations, taken from the names 
of animals, Varaha, the hog, Nnmri or Lumri 
the fox ; Takshak, the snake ; Langaha, the 
wolf; Cutchwaha the tortoise ; Aswa or Asi 
the horse; Seesodya from Seesoo the hare <fec., 
and several of them still hold large possessions 
in the western parts of Central India and in 
Beluchistan. Some of the Scythians even 
carried their names into P]urope, Asi, was tho 
term by whicli the Gete, Yeut or Jut were 
known, when they invaded Scandinavia and 
founded Yeutland or Jutland. The Asi no- 
mades took Bactria from the Greeks, and Mr. 
Priusep considers them to be Scythians of 
Azes, who overpowered the Greek dynasties 
in Soghdiaua and northern Bactria, between 
140 and 130 b. c. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on the northern 
races, remarks that tlie great Scythic stem 
of the human race is divided into three 
primary branches, the Tungus, the Mongol 
and the Turk. The first investigators 
of this subject urgently insisted on the 
radical diversity of these three races ; but 
the most recent inquirers are more iiiclinecj 
to unitise them. Certainly, he adds, there 
is a strong and obvious character of physical 
(if not also of lingual) sameness throughout 
the Scythic race ; and it is remarkable that 
this peculiar character belongs also to all the 
aborigines of India, who may be at once 
known, from the Cavery to the Alpine Cosi 
and Bhagarati by their quasi-scythic physiog¬ 
nomy, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of India. Mr. 
Hodgson also suggested, that there would be 
found among the aborigines of India a like 
lingual sameness, and that consequently very 
extended and very accurate investigation 
would alone suffice to tost the real nature and 
import of the double sameness, physical and 
lingual. That all the aborigines of India 
are Northmen of the Scythic stem, seem¬ 
ed to him decidedly and justly inferrible 
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from their physical characteristics. But, 
inasmuch as that prodigious stem is every¬ 
where fouud beyond the whole northern 
and Eastern boundary of India, not merely 
from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where these 
rivers cut through the Himalaya, but also 
from that point of the latter river all the way 
to the sea ; and inasmuch as there are fami¬ 
liar ghats or passes ‘over the Himalaya 
throughout its course aloug the entire con¬ 
fines of India from Kashmir to the Brahma- 
kund, he tliinks it follows of necessity that 
very careful and ample investigation will 
alone enable us to decide upon the (piestiou 
of the unity or diversity of the aborigines of 
India, in other words to decide upon the 
questions, whether they owe tlicir confessed 
Scythi(5 physiognomy to the Tungiis, the 
Mongol or the Ihuk branch of tlie Tartars 
or Scythians, and whether th(‘y immigrated 
from beyond the Himalaya (“ the hive of all 
nations”) at one period and at one point, or 
at several ])eriods and at as many points. 
Between Gilgit and Chittagong there are 100 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; and they 
can have issued through these passes, ages 
upon ages before the dawn of legend and of 
chronicle. Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opi¬ 
nion that the aborigines of the sub-Himalaya, 
as far east as the Dhansri of Assam, belong 
to the Tibetan stock, and east of that river 
to the Chinese stock—except the Garo and 
other triVjes occupying that portion of the 
hills lying between Assam and Sylhet ; and 
that the aborigines of the Tarai and forest 
skirting the entire sub-Himalaya, inclusive 
of the greater part of the marginal circuit of 
the Assam valley, belong to the Tamulian 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India 
generally.— ToeVs Rojasthan^ VoL i, pp, 58, 
61, 565, 591, 592 ; ii, 233; Lubhoch^s Ori^ 
gm of Civil, p. 217 ; Burton's the city of 
the Saints, p. 137; Ward's view of the 
Hindoos, VoL \,pp. 12, 30 to 34, 37 ; Mau¬ 
rice, pp. 19, 26, 27, 28 ; Muller's Lectures, 
pp, 33, 34, 305-310 ; C Hatfield's Hindoos tan, 
p, 183 ; Asiatic Researches, Oct. ed., Vols. 
jv, v,pp, 52, 55, 373 ; Dr. Buchanan's Tra¬ 
vels in Mysore, ^c., VoL iii, p. 253 ; Hum¬ 
boldt's Researches in America, Mug. ed., 
Vol. i, p. 219 ; Moor's Hindoo Pantheon, p. 
6 ; Voyages des Indes, Liv. iii ; Ouseley's 
Travels, Vol. i, pp. 86, 87, 88; Cunning¬ 
ham's Ancient Geog. of India, pp. 16, 37- 
See Aborigines, Arian, Bactria, Hindoo, 
Kabul, Kattiyawar, Kedah or Quedah, Kelat, 
Koh, Kurmsaq, Tnscriptious, Sacrifice. 

SCYTHO-CELTIC and Scytho-druidic, 
graves.— Rajasthan, i, 61 ; ii, 233 ; Edda. 
See Cairn. 


SE, Hind., of Salt Range, Prosopis spici- 
gera, also Prosopis stephaniaua. 

SEA, Hind. Rosa webbiana. 

SEA. 


Bahr, 

Ping-lo, 

Ar. 

Mare, 

Iat. 

Burm. 

Mar, 

Sp. 

Mer, 

Darya, 

Fb. 

Saniandram, 

Tam. 

Hind., Pers. 

Samudra, 

Tbl. 

ludiau 

sea or Green sea, Bahr-ul-Hiud, or 


Bahr-iil-akhzar. 


Mediterranean Sea, or White Sea, Bahr-ur- 
Rurn or Bahr-ul-baiz. - 

Black sea, or Euxine sea, balir-us-Sud. 

Persian sea or Blue sea, bahr-ul-fars, Bahr- 
ul-kabud ; Bahr-ul-aklizar. 

Red sea, Bahr-ul-kulzum, Bahr-ul-ahmar. 

Caspian sea, Bahr-ul-Kliazr. 

Dead Sea or sea of Lot, Bahr-i-I^t. 

Sea fiow and ebb, Madd-o-juzr. 

Sea breeze, nasim-i-bahr. 

Sea chart, kinar-narnali. 

Sea coast, kinar ; sahilah. 

Sea compass, kiblah-iiooma. 

Sea ear, darya gosh. 

Sea horse, faras-ul-bahar. 

Sea port, bandar. 

Sea shell, sadf. 

As wavelets dash upon a reef, they are 
lit by what the Arabs call the “jewels of the 
deep.” The Arab superstition is, that these 
flashes of light are jewels made to adorn the 
necks and hair of the mermaids and mermen. 
When removed from their native elements the 
gems fade and disappear. There is some idea 
similar to this among the Scotch, and other 
northern people. The colour of the sea 
greatly varies in different parts of the globe. 
It is white in the Gulf of Guinea, black 
around the Maldives, verraillion off California 
(caused by the red colour of the infusoria it 
contains) and green in the Persian Gulf. 
In the Arctic sea it undergoes rapid tran¬ 
sitions from purity to opacity from ultra- 
marine to olive-green, the green colour being 
caused by myriads of minute insects which 
prey on each other and are a prey to the 
whale. The East African and Arab races 
have, from the most ancient times, sailed 
across the seas that bound their countries on 
the east and south, and have largely colonized 
the southern parts of Asia, into the region of 
the Archipelago. The Arabian Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the Bay of Bengal and the Pacific 
Ocean have been the great high-wnys through 
which western civilization spread. The great 
sea basins have several subordinate ethnic 
regions through which successive foreigu 
elements have been introduced into the Archi¬ 
pelago. The principal one in the North 
Pacific is that which is surrounded by the 
Japanese, Luchuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, 
Philippine, Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and 
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SEACOCOANUT. 


SEA-HAWK. 


Bonin groups. On the S. E. it merges 
in the Muro-Polyncsian band ; on the S. 
W, it constitutes a portion of the Indian 
Archipelago ; on the N. W. it forms the 
outer boundary of the China-Corean basin, 
on the N. it connects itself with the basins 
,of the Japanese and Okhotsh seas, and 
is thus brought into direct ethnic union or 
close connection with the E. districts ofM. 
and N, Asia. The China sea unites the In¬ 
dian Archipelago primitively Avith the great 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by the districts 
of the Hongkiang, Tonkin, Mekong and Me- 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and 
Anam districts,—the Malay Peninsula, which 
forms the western bounding district, being 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe¬ 
lago and the continent. The inhabitants of 
the sea-shore in tropical countries wait every 
morning with impatience the coming of 
the sea-breeze. It usually sets in about 
ten o’clock. Then the sultry licat of the 
oppressive morning is dissipated, and there 
is a delightful freshness in the air which seems 
to give new life to all for their daily 
labours. After sunset there is again another 
calm. The sea-breeze is now done, and in a 
short time the land breeze sets in. This al¬ 
ternation of the land or sea-breeze, a wind 
from the sea by day and from the land by 
night is so regular in intcrtropical countries, 
that it is looked for by the people with as 
much confidence as the rising and setting of 
the SUM. The oppressive heat of the sun and 
the climate of the sea-slioro is mitigated and 
made both refreshing and healthful by the al¬ 
ternation of those winds Avhich invariably 
come from the coolest place—the sea, which 
is the cooler by day, and tbo laud, which is the 
cooler by night. About ten in the morning 
the heat of the sun has played upon the land 
with sufficient intensity to raise its tempera¬ 
ture above that of the Avater. A portion of this 
heat, being imparted to the superincumbent 
air, causes it to rise, when the air, first from the 
beach, then from the sen, to the distance of 
several miles, begins to flow in Avith a most 
delightful and invigorating freshness.— 
'jBurtoris "Bilgrimagc to Meccah, VoL i, 
p, 323 ; Dr, Forhes fVinslotv, M. D., ow 
Lights London^ 1867 ; Maury"& Physical 
Qeographyy pp, 136, 138^. 8eo Ocean. 

SEA-COCOANUT. 

Cocotier de Maldives, Fr. Zi-Calappcrs, Stngh. 
Cocos-de-raer, „ Kiuldal Tayugai, Tam. 

Darya-ka Naril, Htnd. Samutrapu tainkaya, Tel. 
Ubdie Narikaylam, Sans. 

This species of cocoanut is the fruit of the 
Lodoicea seychellarum. It resembles two 
cocoanuts fastened together ; it is convex on 
one side, and almost flat on the other, oblong, 
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and somewhat pointed at both ends. The 
shell is dark-coloured, and contains a kernel, 
not unlike that of the ordinary cocoanut, but 
drier, harder and more insipid. They are 
often seen floating in the sea off the coasts of 
Arabia and Africa, whence they are brought 
to Bombay ; and also from the Laccadive and 
Maidive Islands. The shells are made into 
drinking cups and scallops, Avhich are used by 
the Indian devotees. The kernel is used 
medicinally by native practitioners, in cases 
of typhus fever, &c.— Faulkner. See Cocoa- 
nut, double ; Lodoicea, Seychclle. 

SEA-COCOANUT OF TENASSERIM, 
is not the famous Cocos de rner of the 
Seychelles, but is the fruit of a tree Xylocar- 
pus granatum, very common in the mangrove 
swamps ; and growing near the shore, its 
fruit falls into the Avater and floats out 
upon the sea, which gives rise to its name. 
The fruit is not edible, but is exceedingly 
astringent, and is regarded by the natives as 
a specific in cholera.— Mason. 

SEA-CUCUMBER, see Ilolothuriadse, 
Trepan g. 

SEAFORTHIA SAPIDA, R. Rr., the 
Norfolk Island Cabbage tree, is a handsome 
palm, about twenty feet high and two feet in 
circumference, green and smooth, with annu¬ 
lar scars left by the fallen leaves : the frondes 
form a magnificent crest at the top of the 
column ; they are pectinate, about nineteen 
feet long, and they vary from nine to fifteen 
in number. The apex of the trunk is enclosed 
in the sheathing bases of the leaf-stalks, 
along with the floAver-buds and young leaves. 
When the leaves fall they discover double- 
compressed sheaths, pointed at the upper ex¬ 
tremity, which split open indiscriminately on 
the upper or under-side, and fall off, leaving 
a branched spadix or lloAver-stem, which is 
the colour of ivory, and attached by a broad 
base to the trunk. The flowers are produced 
upon the spadix ; they are very small, and 
are succeeded by round seeds, red internally. 
As the seeds advance towards maturity, the 
spadix becomes green. The young unfolded 
leaves rise perpendicularly in the centre of 
the crest. In this state they are used for 
making hats ; those still unprotruded and 
remaining enclosed within the sheaths of the 
older leaves form a white mass, as thick as a 
man's arm ; they are eaten raw, boiled, or 
pickled. In a raw state they taste like a nut, 
and boiled they resemble artichoke bottoms. 
—KeppeVs Ind, Arch., Vol, ii, p. 283. 

SEA DUST, see Trichodesraium, Red-sea. 

SEA GYPSIES, a name by which sailors 
designate the Baju-laut a seafaring people of 
the Archipelago. * 

SEA-HAWK, or Frigate bird, the Tachy^ 
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SEAL. 


SEA SHELLS. 


petes aquila, is also called the Man of War 
bird and the Boatswain. It has short feet 
and cannot swim or dive. It is intermediate 
between the predaceous sea and land birds. 
It attacks the smallest, birds and makes other 
fishing birds abandon their prey. It is of 
immense endurance, takes great flights and 
rises to vast heights in.the air. It ranges 
through all tropical seas and hovers ovtu* 
the tropical waters. It has been seen 400 
leagues from land, and yet is said to re¬ 
turn to laud every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14 feet from end to end.— 
Bennett, 

SEAHI or Siahi, Hind., Beks. Ink. 

SEA-HORSE, a iisli, one of the Syngna- 
thidaj, the head of which, as the fish «lrie.s, 
assumes a bent position like the head and 
neck of a horse. 

SEA-HORSE: their teeth are imported into 
China, chieHy through Macao ; they are 
brought from California and otlier parts of 
western America, and are use<l by tlie Chinese 
in the same manner as ivory ; (hey arb the 
teeth and tusks of the walrus and other ceta¬ 
ceous an i m a 1 s, — Morriso . S(?e I v ory, Car v i n g. 

SEA ISLAND COTTON or Long staple 
cotton. See Cotton, 

SEA JELLY, a term applied to the 
molluscous a(ale[)ha:;, CoUd. 

SEA KALE, Crarnbe maritlrna. A vege¬ 
table not of much value.— 

SEAL, the name of a family of amphi¬ 
bious animals, valued for the oil obtained 
from the fat or blubber, and also for (heir skin, 
which is used for a variety of purj>oses.— 
Faulkner, 

SEAL. 


Khatim, A a. Sigilhiiii, Lat. 

Cachets, Fii. Nagin, Feus. 

Fetchafte, Ger, .Sellos, Fort., »Sp. 

Mahr, Hind. Furs. Turk. Muira, Tam. 

Sigilli, It. Muliurle, Turk. 


The seals of oriental nations arc used for 
ornament and as signet rings. The Angu- 
liyivmudra, or finger-ring seal or signet, has, 
from the earliest periods been commonly u.sed 
in the East. Ahasucrus takes liis signet off 
his hand and gives it first to Haman and 
again to Mordecai ; and Herodotus notices 
that each of the Babylonians wore a seal- 
ring. The Greeks and Romans had their 
rings curiously engraved wiih devices, and 
that cast by Poly crates into the sea was the 
work of an engraver whose name the historian 
has not thought unworthy of commemoration. 
The seal is alluded to, also in the Dema¬ 
gogues of Aristophanes.— Hind, T/iecLt.j Vol, 
ii, p, 162. 

SEAL of Soloman, Malir-i Suliman, 
SEAL of Siva, see Inscriptions. 
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SEALING WAX. 


Oire d’ espa giie, 

Fb. 

! Lak, 

Malay. 

Cire d’ cachoter, 


Hurgutadi, 

Kus. 

Seigelliic 

:k, 

Ger. 

Lacre, 

8p. 

Oliap-ka 

mom, 

Hind. 

Arakkii, 

Tam. 

(J«ra lao.( 

;a, 


Lakka, 

Tel. 

Cera disj 

lagiia, 

It. 




This is a composition of gum lac, melted and 
incorporaied with resin, and afterwards colour¬ 
ed with somesuch pigment as vermillion, ivory- 
black, &c. It is used for sealing letters, legal 
instruments, &(*. Scvi ral varieties of sealing- 
wax are made from lac, in different parts pf 
India. Garcias al) Orlq described it a?5 made 
IVom lae in tlie year loCio. Tavernier mentions 
the sann^ faet. The Spaniards have obtained 
credit (or the invention ; but they, no doubt, 
learned it from the Arabs. A Frenchman who 
travelled mmdi in Persia and ditfonmt parts 
of the I'ast Indiesis also thought to have been 
tlie discoverer; and liy Bet^kmann it is consi¬ 
dered to be a German iiivcmtion. The sealing 
wax made at Gnntoor is v(uy good, and, for 
a hot climate, better than (he English wax, as 
it does not soften with the h(3at of the 
atmosphere.— Fan!kner ; Rojjle^ ArtSf (J'c., of 
India, p. 4HG; M. C, C. ; McCultocFs Com, 
Die ,, p, i 011. 

SEALKO fE, a district in a pleasant fer¬ 
tile strip under (he llinndaya. It produces 
grain of kinds, goor, cot(ou and flax ; its 
manufactures arc country paper, (;loth (coarse), 
soosce [)usi)mina work, and koftgarco or 
work inlaid in gold. 

SEA SLUG, Eno. Holothuria; Biche 
de Mar. 

SEA-NETTLE. Ships often meet in with 
vast numbers of young sea-nettles (mcilusaj) 
drifting along with tlie Gulf stream. They 
are known to constitute the principal food for 
the whale ; the habits of tlie right whale are 
averse to the warm waters of the Gulf stream. 
— Maury, p, 43. 

SEARBETT or Shalhctt Island, in lat. 
20® 54'N., long. 7P 31' E., is 17 miles from 
Mowah point, on the Guzerat coast. 

SEA SHELLS, are the hard outer cover¬ 
ings of the molluscous animals or shell-fish. 
Tlie shores of the islands of the Indian ocean 
afford a great variety of beautiful and rare 
shells. Tliey are brought to China in junks 
from tlie Archipelago, and from the islands 
along the coast. They are mostly saltwater 
shells. Few or no fresh water shells arc col¬ 
lected. Both sorts are sometimes injured by 
scraping and varnishing them. Besides 
shells, as objects of natural history, in¬ 
sects are also procurable at Canton, tolerably 
well preserved : they are mostly cbleopteroua 
insects, as beetles ; butterflies and other classes 
are also gathered, especially those which are 
gay. The precious stones seen in the China 
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SEASONS. 


SEA WEED. 


market in small quantities, are rather inferior ; 
chrysolite, malachite, cornelians, agates and 
jade, are tlie most common : limestone and 
quartz are cut into fantastic shapes, but being 
always lackered, arc spoiled for natural objects. 
Birds or fis-hes are seldom seen preserved.— 
Morrison. See Mollusca, Nacre. 


SEA-SIDE ALOE, or Small aloe, Aloe 
litoral is. 

SEASONS. The horticultural division of 
the seasons in Madras, arc : 


Spring. * 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Summ er. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

Autumn, 


I 

I 


Februai'y. 


Sow seeds, 
plant trees 
and shrubs. 


Vegetables 

plentiful. 


March. 

April. 

Winter. 


May. 

June. 

July. 


Protect tender 
plants from the 
hot winds. 


The Indian seasons are, according to the 
shastcrs, six in number, each compiising two 
months. These divi.sions are more faucilul 
than real; and the common people arc content 
to adopt the more definite division of three. 
Cliou-masa, or Burk’ha, constitutes the four 
mouths of the rainy season. The rest of the 
year is comprised in Secala, Jara or Mohnsa, 
the cold season ; and Dhoob-kala, or Khursa, 
the hot season. The hiiuloos also divide the 
seasons into Ghrishma, or hot weather, Var.sha 
or rains, Sarat or autumn, Hemanta or cold 
season, Sisira dewy or foggy. Among.st tlie 
hiudoos, as among.st othei' races, many of the 
religious festival days or holiday.s relate to the 
changes in the seasons, at the new year, when 
the sun turns northwards, and at the vernal 
and autumnal equinox ; in illu.^tratioii may ho 
mentioned the (jianesh Chaturthi or Chauili, 
which falls about the beginning of vSeptemher. 
On this day wa.s born Ganesh, called also Gan- 
pati, made from the turmeric and oil off the 
body of Parvati. ' lie is the god of wisdom 
who removes ohsta^des and is invoked at the 
commencement of all undertakings, Ganpati 
has a man’s body with the head of an elephant. 
His head is said to have been cut otF or 
destroyed by Siva, when Ganesh tried to 
prevent Siva entering tho chamber of Parvati 
wliile bathing. Clay images are made and 
worshipped for from one to nine days and 
then thrown into water. The Chiu Chor or 
Chinchwad who reside.s at n village of that 
name near Poona is believed to be an incarna¬ 
tion of Ganesh, who promised an ascetic, 
named Meroba, who lived in Sivaji’s time that 
he would be incarnate for seven generations 
in his family. The earth image of Ganesh, 
is one of three forms in which the earth deity 
Mrifctika, is worshipped by hindoos. The 


first, the Nagapanchami, on which feast a 
snake of clay is worshipped ; the second is 
Gokul Ashtarai, when a clay image of the 
infant Krishna is worshipped, and the third 
occasion is that on which Ganesh is worship¬ 
ped, and this last day of the worship of Mritti- 
ka i.s observed with great pomp. The vahan 
or carriage of Ganesh is a rat. The feast in 
honour of his birth is held on the 4th of the 
mouth Bhadrapad, falling on the first days of 
September. Ganesh is brought to the house 
with much pomp.—; EUiof. 

season pigeon, of Ceylon, Cornus 
puniceus, is migratory. 

SEA WATER. Fresh water specific gra¬ 
vity tukou at 1,000, sea water is 1,027. But 
the Dead Sea is equal to 1,028. The deep sea 
water is of a coeruliau blue ; but it appears yel¬ 
low on the coast of Japan : black round the 
Maldives ; and the alleged redness of the Red 
Sea, Erythrium Mare, is said to owe its colour 
to a delicate microscopic algie, Triehodesmium 
erytliraeura, though others allege shells and in¬ 
fusoria as the cause. Tlie sea of California is 
often of a verraillion colour. The phosphores¬ 
cence of the ocean is very frequent in the In¬ 
dian Ocean and Arabian Gulf. The water as¬ 
sumes a white milky appearance. On one occa¬ 
sion, seen by Captain Kingman, the water was 
filled with pho.splioresoentanimalcules. On 
other occasions a gelatinous translucent sub¬ 
stance has been observed, and at others 
countless myriads of minute globular crea¬ 
tures called Noctilucte, and the animalcules 
called Pyrosoma atlanticiim, a mucous sac, an 
inch long, which on a ship’s deck emits a 
light like that of iron at white heat.— Colling^ 
wood. 

SEA WAVE, see Floods. 

SEA WAX, see Maltha. 

SEA WEED, Ulva reticulata, Forslc.^ is a 
very beautiful reticulated sea-weed of the 
Eastern Arcliipelago. Dead Seaweed washed 
on shore is not used in Japan as food, nor 
for trade, but the whole coast is a dry salter’a 
establishment. The Japanese go out iu their 
small boats to the rocks, and with long sticks, 
to which is attached a piece of iron to serve as 
a knife, they sever the weed from the rock or 
bottom of the sea. The instrument may 
be twenty feet long, the blade about eighteen 
inches ; tho amount of sea weed is really 
incalculable ; from Hakodate to Yenanai, 
following the shore, is twenty-two miles 
in a straight line, but quite sixty miles if 
we follow the curves of the bays and ups 
and downs of the land ; and every avail¬ 
able inch is covered with it. Each day 
it is placed out to dry if the weed is not 
humid; otherwise it is covered up against 
the rainy day. This weed is a valuable export 
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SECAMONE ALPINI. 


SECUNDERABAD. 


from Japan and edible, and, with rice, con^ this plant on very insufficient grounds.— 

stitutes the cuisine of the Chinese. It is ex- O'S/i., p. 452. 

ported to China, and then sent up to those SECAMONE EMETICA, i?. Br, 
countries where salt is dear, being lighter as Periplocacmetica, I Aaclepias angustifolia,/Jojci. 

lerchandise, and well adapted for cooking.— Asckpias pseudosarsa. | Shada-Boori, Bkng. 

Ti^lgson’s Nagasaki, p, 63. See Algae, Food, Grows common in the southern parts of 

the peninsula of India at the foot of moun- 
SRA WRACK, Zostera. tains ; is a smooth twining shrub, leaves short 

also Seo or Palu, Hind. Pyrus stalked, vein less, smooth, varying from ellip- 
malus,^pple tree, an apple. tical to narrow lanceolate, cymes inteiaxil- 

SEB^ divinity of tljo ancient Egyptians, lary, shorter than the leaves. Roots acrid 
analogouteto the Chronos of the Greeks and and emetie.— ONkavghitcssy, p. 461 ; Roxb,, 
Latins, with’i^m the egg of the goose was Vol, ii, p. 39. 

the emblem of^b.— Bunsen, See Goose. SECTS. Amongst Inndoos, there are six 

SEB, also Seo Sev, a mode of pro- principal sects. In addition, however, to 
nouncing the name of the hindoo god Siva, these six sects it is to be observed, that the 
whose emblem is the conicul-formed lingam. vaishnaiva are divided into two branches, 
SEBA, Sans. Apple. the Goculast’ha tmd the Rarnaniiz ; the first 

SEBA, see Balkees, Saba. the wo?*s)uppers of Krishna, tin? latter of 

SEBE MARA, Can. Psidinm pyriferum. Rama Chandra. Tliese again are subdivid- 
SEBESTAN, also Lobesten, Sebestenaand ed, one part of tin* Gocniast’ba worshipping 
Sebesteiis ; Lesura, Hind. Bubooari, Beno., Krishna alone, a secoinl woj’siiipping him in 
are dried fruits, distinguished as smaller conjunction with his mistrc'ss Radha, and a 
and larger, of Cordia angustifolia, myxa third (callccr Kadha Ballabhi) who adore 
and latifolia. The fruits are edible, but Ivadha only, considering Ijer as the aertive 
tasteless, and were once formerly famous in power of Vishnu in rlie eighth avatar. The 

'European medicine, but seen only to contain followers of the last-mentioned sects have 

much mawkish mucilagenous pulp. These adopted the singular practice ol’presenting to 
were formerly used in Euro])o, but now by their own wives tlHM)l)hitions intended for the 
the native practitioners of the East only, goddess ; and those among them wlio follow 
The dried fruits arc very glutinous, and are the left-haml(Ml path require their wives to be 
esteemed expectorant. The seeds of Cordia naked when at tending them at their devotions, 
myxa, are called Cliakoon ki heenj, and deem- Among theRainannzsorne vvorshipRama only, 
ed an infallible remedy in ringworm, the others Rama and Sita. The Saiva sect wov- 
powder mixed with oil being applied to tlie sliip Siva and IBiavani conjointly, and adore 
eruption (Beng. Dis.)— Bcft. Ph., p. 294 ; the Linga or c.omponnd type of their god 
Thirty-Jive years in the East, by Dr, Honig., and goddess. Tin? exclusive worshippers of 
p. 343. Siva are the Lingi or Gymnosophists. Those 

SEBESTANA DOMESTICA, Lam,, of Bhavani, or any other of the female ener- 
CotnmeL, Pr, Alp, Syn. of Cordia myxa, gies, are the Sacta sect, whose emblem is the 
Linn., Roxb. Yoni. The sectarial marks or symbols are 

SEBESTANA MYXA, Commel, Syn. of made of ashes, cow-dung, earth of the 
Cordia myxa, Linn., Roxb. Ganges, turmeric, sandal powder, chunam 

SEBESTANA OFFICINALIS, Goert. (a sort of lime,) &c., and are commonly of 
Syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn, yellow, red, black, and straw colours. The 

SEBESTENS, Liudley's name for the sectarians of Siva and Vishnu are styled 
order Cordiaceao, Rng. Cyc, saiva or vaislinava, or Siva-hhakt and Vish- 

SEBIFERA GLUTINOSA, see Tetran- uu-bhakt. The right-hand worshippers of 
thera, the Sakti are also called Bhakta.— Cole. 

SEBO, Sp., Port. Tallow. Myth. Hind., pp, 163, 395 ; Wilson's Glos. 

SECALE CEREALE, Rye, has the See Hindoo, Linga, Yoni. 
glume^ I-nerved and shorter than the spike- SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 
let ; the rachis is very tough. This plant is is one of the principal ministers of the Queen 
extensively cultivated in Europe, and has no- of Great Britain, ho signs all communicationa 
where been observed in a truly wild state, to the Governors and Council for the Indian 
away from the possibility of escape from presidencies. He is aided by a Council of 
cultivation, being sown by the agency of military, civil and mercantile men, and is by 
man,— Eng. Cyc. \ Voigt, p. 741. law compelled to seek their opinion, but ‘^is 

SECAMONE ALPINI, Secamone, (Pro 5 - not bound to follow it. 

Jper alpinus). A drastic purgative. The SECUNDERABAD, a large military can- 
Smyrua scammony has been attributed to tonment, 6 miles north of Hyderabad. 
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SEDGE. 


SEDGE. 


SECUNDRA, a town in Nortlioni India ; 
name is prohahly fVoni SecunJer Lodi. 
In Socuiidra was laid the Great Akbar. The 
quadrangle of his mausoleum is enclosed by 
high embattled walls, to break the monotony 
of which there are foui* octagonal niinaiets at 
the four corners, and four colossal gateways 
on the four sides. The space within is laid 
out in walks, flower-beds, orangeries, and 
groves of mango.— Tr. of Hind,, Vo(,\\, pp. 
9 , 10 . 

SECUNNY, Anglo-TIind. A steersman, 
from sukhan, a helm. 

SEDA, Port., Sp. Silk. 

SEDAIT, see, Kashmir. 

SEDD MvVREH, see March, Saha, Sail-ul- 

Areb 

SEDDIIYA, sec Inscription. 

SEDGE, plants of the nattiial or<ler 
Cyperaccic, the vSedge-tribe, cornpiising the 
following E. JiuUan genera and species :— 

A. CyperciD. 

alopccuroides, Roii/er, Tllaialaya. 
angustifolius, Bach., liengal. 
aristatus, Jlottler, reiijiisula of Tiidi.a, Bengal, 
articiilatus, Linn,, reuiiisula of India, Bengal, 
bulbo.sua, VahJ,, Coroinandol. 
canescens, Vahl., PeninHula of India. 
castaneuH, WUJd,, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
cornpre.sfuis, Linn.y W. E. Indies, Penin., Beng. 
diiFormis, Linn., (h’ecce, Egypt, S. Ania, the Behooa. 
<Ustans, Linn., Sv. k Vj. Indies, P. of ItkI., W. Africa, 
dnbina, Rottler, P. of Jnd., Ben., clThoto gothoohee. 
exaltatus, Jlrtz., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
haspaii, Rottlcr, Peidusula <.'f India, 
hexastacdiyuH, Itotlhv, Arabia, East Indies, 
inundatus, lioxh., P. of Ind., Pengal, patee, 
iria, Linn., P. of lud., P»eng., T^epal, China, Manilla, 
niveuft, Rdz., Bengal, Monghyr, Kaiuaon. 
peotiniformis, Rom , Coroniandel. 

])ertennu.s, Ro.rh., Bengal, the nagur-moothi. 
pleuranthus, Coromandel. 

V polyptachyuH, RottRr, Peninsula of India, A\»fitralia. 
})roceru8, Roxh., Peninsula of India, 
pulvinatuH, Nccs, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
puniiliis, Linn., Ihniinsula of India, Bengal. 
pygma 3 eus, Vahl., P. of Ind., Beng., Ava, the jal-muti. 
racemosus, Rctz., Penin, of India, Bengal, Penang, 
roxburghii, Nces, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
sanguinolentus, Vahl., Konkan, Bengal, Nepal. 
Beminiidus, Roxh., Bengal, 
tenuiflorus, RoUler, Peninsula of India, 
tortnoBue, Roxh., Circar.s. 

venustus, R. Brown, Pen. of Ind., Australia, Java. 
verticillatuB, Roxh., Pen. of Ind., Bengal, Nepal. 
Papyrus deliiscens, P. of Ind., Beng., Chumatee- 
patee. 

elatus, NeeS, Ceylon. 

pangorei, Nees, P. of Ind., Beng., Mador katee. 
tegetiformis, Arnott. Bengal. 

Mariscus cyperinus, Vahl., Ascension, Mauritius, 
China, Bengal. 

dilutus, Nets, Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
Kyllingia monocephala, Linn,, E. Indies, China, 
Nepal, Archipelago, Australia, 
triceps, X., Pen. of India and Malacca, Bengal. 
Courtoisia cyperoides, JS/eei, Peninsula of India. 

B. Hypolytrea), Nees. 

Anosponim monocephalum, Ntes, Beng., Gothoobee. 
O. Scirpese, Nets. 


AbiJdgaardia rottbolliana, Nees, P. of India, Bengal. 

tristacliya, Vahl., Peninsula of India. 

Fiinbristylis icstivalis, Vahl., Pen. of India, Bengal, 
argeiitea, Vahl., Peninsula of India, 
ferniginea, Vahl., Bengal. 
pallescen.s, Ncoi, Bengal. 

royleniana, Nees, Suuderbuns, Bengal, the tat 
nooroo is the variety inicrostacdiya. 
schocnoides, Wild., P. of liuh, Beng., kesliurt-mu- 
lunga. 

Trichelo.stylis aiitnmnalis, var. liidica, Roxh. Bengal, 
the kuratiya-yuvanee. 
cornplanata, Nees. 

miliacea, Nh>s, Bengal, the biiro-yuvane^. 
quiiKiuangulari.s, Nees, Bengal, 
tenolla, Nees, Peninsula of India. Bengal, 
tetraj^na, Nees, Bengal. 

Isolepis ill JSi^ulata, Nees, Ben^l. 
barbat.i, U.'jiir., Peninsnly of India, 
inciirvata, Nees, Bengal, 
prolongata, Nees, Bengal, 
setacea, R. Dr., Europe, Bengal, Australia, 
scpiarro.sa, P(rt///.,Bengal,theehhooucho()-!n<>ormoori. 
8ni)in;), H. Br., Btuigal, Nepal, A ustralia. 
Hyineiiochaete grossa, Nees, Bengal. 

Scirpu.s junciformis, Nees, Bengal, 
kysoor, Roxh,, Bongah 

Eloogemis eapitatus, Nees, Rio Janeiro, Pen. of Indi.T, 
Bengal, New Holland. 

Liinnochloa aeutangnla, Nees, Peninsula of India, 
[)lantaginea, Ners, Ceylon, Penin.sula of India, 
tuinida, Nees, Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

D, 8cl (ii'ie.T?, Nees, 

Scleria lithospeijiia, WilUl. Ceylon, Pen. of India, 
te.ssolata, WiUd., ('eylon, IVn. of India, Nopal. 

E. Caricere, Nees, several species of Carox liavc been 
introduced into India, 

Carox indica, WUhl., Nepal. 

Uncinia nepalensis, Nee.'i, Himalaya. 

Reiniroa wiglitiana, )VaU., Penin.snla of India. 
Hemicarpha isolepis, Nees, Peninsula of India. 
Lipocarpha Icevigata, Nees, l^euin.sula of India, 
trice}»s, Nce.s, Coromandel. 

ITypolytriiui giganteuro. Wall., both Pens, of India. 
Enirena ciliaris, Roxh., Coromandel. 

].‘entagon:i, W. d; A., Peninsula of India, 
dichostylis inicheliaua, Nees, Nepal, Europe, Asia 
Minor. 

Cluetocyi^erus bbnnocharis, Nees, Coromandel. 
Echinolytrum dipsaceum, Desv., Peninsula of India. 
Malaoochaito pectinata, Nees, Peninsula of India. 
Eriophorum arundinaceum. Wall,, Penang. 

coinosura, Wall., Nopal. 

Rhynebospora chinensis, Nees, China, Nepal. 

Moriaia waliicliii, Nees, Ne})al. 

H.iploatylis moyenii, Nees, China, Ceylon. 
Cephaloschcenns articulatus, Nees, P^ii. of India. 
Hy}>oporiira pergracile, Nees, Sylhet. 

Corbesia laxa, Nees Nepal. 

Trilepis royleana, A’’ee.?, Himalaya. 

Sedges are found on the sea shore, on the 
tops of mountains, in marshes, ditches and 
running streams, on meadows and in forests, 
and several of them furnish useful products. 
A few secrete fecula in their tuberous 
root-stocks, as the water cliesnut of the 
Chinese, &c., others secrete a little volatile 
oil as Cyperus lougus and rotundus. The 
creeping rhizomes of Carex arenaria, anti 
of a few allied species, are sometimes used 
medicinally under the name of German Sarsa- 
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parilla. An Indian species of Cyperus tegetum, 
Jtloxb^y called Papyrus pangorei by Nees von 
Esenbeck, the Madoorkati of the Bengalees, 
which is extremely comnoon about Calcutta 
and in Bengal, is very extensively employed 
Ipr making the elegant, shining and useful 
unr^ts for which the capital of India is famous, 
and yhich are frequently imported into Europe. 
The <?iilms or stalks of the plant when green 
are 8p% into three or four pieces, whicli in 
drying, %iitract so much as to bring the mar- 
gins in CM^ct, in which state they are woven 
into mats^knd thus show a nearly similar | 
surface on bot^j^ides. The strips are tied 
up in bundles abe^t four inches in diameter 
and four feet in length ; and seem, also, well 
adapted for making paper, ropes. The papy¬ 
rus of the Eg 3 q>tians belongs to this order, 
and is still called Babier in Syria. It is about 
15 feet high ; the exterior tunic of the stems 
cut in bands, and pressed, formed the paper 
of ancient Egypt and Europe ; tlie leaves, 
wliieh are several feet long, served for the 
same purpose, but were of inferior quality. 
This paper is but little liable to decay. Pliny, 
for instance, relates that the book of the 
laws of Numa Poinpilius was found in Rome 
in a high state of preservation, after having 
been buried nearly six centuries in the earth. 

The cotton-grass Eriophorum of Europe, 
is a conspicuous ornament of tuft-bogs and 
marshy moors, from having its seeds clothed 
at the base with a silky or cottoa-liko sub¬ 
stance. With this, pillows are sometimes 
stuffed, and wicks of candles, ns well as paper, 
made. There is a species of the genus very 
common in the Himalaya, both in low valleys 
and at considerable elevations. This, Dr. 

I'Royle named Eriophorum canuabinum, in 
consequence of his liudiug it everywhere 
employed in making ropes for all ordinary 
purposes by the mountaineers. Its name, 
bhabhur and bhabhuree, has a considerable 
resemblance to that of the papyrus, consider¬ 
ing that the b and p are letters so frequently 
interchanged for each other. All who have 
scrambled up the steeps of the Himalaya 
will remember the great support they have 
received from the toughness of the tufts of 
the bhabhur. Specimens of the dried 
leaves are made up into bundles about three 
feet in length ; twine is made from it: this, 
though rough, is strong and well-fitted for 
ordinary purposes. In the Himalaya the 
Bhabhur holds a conspicuous place, from 
its extensive use and most abundant supply 
throughout the whole ot the hills, affording a 
most economical substitute as an article of 
cordage, in lieu of others of a more costly and 
durable nature. All the jhoola or rope 


where the sangha or wooden planked bridges 
cannot be made, on all the principal thorough¬ 
fares of the Gurhwal district, are constructed 
of this silky species of grass, the cables of 
which are of a considerable thickness. These 
rope bridges are a very safe means of com¬ 
munication over the large and rapid rivers 
intersecting different parts of the country, 
both for travellers and men with loads ; and, 
where the footway and sides are properly 
laced with brushwood, afford an easy enough 
roadway for loaded sliecp- ’ but neither ponies 
nor cattle can travel over them. This grass 
grows abundantly in all the ravines of the 
sides of the mountains, and is to be had only 
for the cutting—but it is not of a very durable 
nacure, though pretty strong when fresh made 
into ropes. It lasts about a twelvemonth only, 
or a little more, and the people in charge of 
the rope bridges are constantly employed in 
repairing and annually renewing the ropes 
and stays. ‘ chinka,* or teraporaiy 

bridges of a single cable, upon which tra¬ 
verses a seat in the shape of an ox-yoke, are 
also sometimes made of this grass. Sedges 
nearly resemble grasses in appearance, but 
are distinguished from them by their angular 
stems. There are few of them useful for any 
purpose—not even for fodder.— O'Shaugh^ 
7iessi/y p, 628; Rogle^Sy Ind, Fib.y p. 85 ; 
Trans, Agric, Soc, of Indiay Vol. riii,p.272; 
Cat. Ex.y 1851 ; Captain Hudleston on the 
fibres of Gurhwal. 

SP]DI or Cherri, Tam. Tree. 

SEDILENGAM, Maleal. Cinnabar. 

SEDJI MITTI, also Saji-khar, Hind. 
Impure Carbonate of Soda, Papudkhar, Guz., 
Hind. Sub-carbonate of Soda. 

SEDUARI, Hind. Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

SEDUM CCERULEUM, . a succulent 
plant with various coloured flowers, all of 
which should be grown separately in pots, in 
a light sandy soil mixed with brick rubbish, 
they are propagated by seed, these plants are 
well adapted for rock-work.— Riddell. 

SEEAL, a tribe in the waste tracts between 
the Sutlej and the Indus. 

SEEAL, see Jun. 

SEEANA (lit. cunning, artful) a conjuror. 

SEECURANEE, Tel. A Nalla raallai 
wood, white coloured, light and straight¬ 
grained, and would be useful for temporary 
purposes. Perhaps the Isakarasi, Tel. The 
Sapindus rubiginosus.— Mr* Latham. 

SEED. 


Binge, 

Binj, 
Semen, 
Banih, Biji, 


Guz. 

Hind. 

Lax. 

Malay. 


Tukhm, 

Veri, 

Vittu, 


Pbm. 

Tam. 

TBZu 


bridges, which are erected over the large rivers I of gramma. 
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In commerce, the grains of several species 


Those of most importance, in a 
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commercial point of view, are clover seed, j 
flax or linseed, rape seed, mustard seed, hemp! 
seed, and jingelly or sesamum seed. In 
China, in the packing of seeds, after gather¬ 
ing them from the plants, they put each 
kind, separately, into a small bottle, and 
then^ pack the whole into a little box, ready 
for being shipped to Europe or America. 
An Indian climate, is very inimical to the pre¬ 
servation of seeds ; if properly dried in the 
first instance,, the best mode for preserving 
most kinds of seeds is well-soldered tin cases. 
Seeds of sesamum are presented to deceased 
ancestors, and, among the gods to Yama, the 
regent of death .—Faulhier : Fortune^ /). 
]31 ; Ward's Hindoos^ FoZ. ii,p. 63. 

SEED PEARLS, see Pearls. 

SEEDUM ACRE, Fiih-kiuh-ts^au, Chin. 
The Stone-Crop plant. 

SEEDY, also written Sidi, a corruption of 
the Arabic “my lord !” is the popular name 
in India for African blacks.— Burton's Scinde^ 
VoL i, p, 52. See Sidi, Negro. 

SEEHOO, a lake of China, on its borders 
stands the wealthy and extensive city of 
Hang-choo-foo, the surrounding scenery, is 
accounted one of the grandest, as >vell as 
most beautiful in all China. The Lui-fuug-ta, 
or tower of the thundering winds, standing 
on the point of a promontory jutting into 
,the lake, forms a bold object. It is said to 
have been built in the time of the philosopher 
Confucius, who lived three centuries before 
the Christian era. In the Vale of Tombs, 
the variety of monuments is almost infinite.— 
Macartney s Embassy^ Vol, i, j). 28. 
SEEKARTEN,'Ger. Chart. 

SEEKA-KAI, Tam. Mimosa abstergens. 

SEEK AND AR, Alexander the Great. 

SEEMI-AGHATI, Tam. Cassia alata. 

BEEMANTONNAYANA, Sans. From 
simanta, the place on the head where the hair 
divides, and oonayana, a raising up. Amongst 
hindoos, during the marriage ceremony, the 
bridegroom first pulls the veil over the face of 
the bride and then, turning it up again draws a 
line with red lead down the centre of her fore¬ 
head. To this ceremony this word alludes. 

SEEMUL, Hind. Bombax heptaphyllum. 

SEEN, or Shalee, a brass dish. 

SEEN A BUND, Hind. Lit. breastband, 
used in shrouding the dead. 

SEENA ZANNEE, lit. breast-beaters, an 
^pellation of the Shiah sect of raahomedans. 

SEEN AH, a river that rises near the 
Wetern Ghauts, runs past Ahmednuggur and 
joins the Bheemah river. 

SEENGA, see Kunawar. 

SEENKH, Hind. The culm of the khus- 
kuB, Andropogon muricatus. 

SEEOORSAT, in Persia, provisions sup- 
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plied to travellers of rank, from the villages 
that they puss through : possibly from suir, a 
journey, rasad, provision. 

SEEPAH, a native soldier, Sepoy. 

SEER, Hind. Hedychium spicatum.— 
Royle*s Bot. 

SEER or Ser, a measure equal to about 2 
lbs., it varies from eighty to eight-four Oojein 
rupees’ weight.— Malcohn's Central India, VoL 
ii, p. 15. See Weights. 

8EERANO, an allowance given to the 
town shepherds of India. SeeBallai. 

SEER or Seir fish, Cybriura guttatum, the 
Scomber guttatum, Linn, Toramalu, Singh. 

SEERaH, fortified islets opposite Aden. 

SEESODA. The origin of this town’s name 
is from the trivial occurrence of the expelled 
prince of Cheetore having erected a town to 
commemorate the spot, where after an extra¬ 
ordinarily hard chase he killed a hare (sussoo.) 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. \, p. 216. 

SEESTAN, a desert country north-west of 
Belucliistan, on the rivers Helmund and Furh- 
rud. It was a province of ancient Persia, but 
in the early part of the 19th century it was 
independent. Seestan means the region of 
cold. Both sides of the valley of the Indus 
were occupied in the earliest periods by 
another branch of the Yadu, for the Sind- 
Sammu dynasty was descended from Samba 
(which like Yadu became a patronymic) of 
which the Greeks made Sambus—and one of 
whose descendants opposed Alexander in his 
progress down the Indus. The capital of 
this dynasty was Samma-ca-kote, or Samana- 
gari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and 
which was corrupted into Minagara by the 
Greeks. There is no country to which an 
admirer of Persian poetry and romance turns 
with more interest than to Seestan. Its 
numerous ruins testify it to have been a 
fertile country, once full of cities, which in 
extent and magnificence are scarcely surpassed 
by any in Asia. Except on the north, where 
it joins the south-western border of the Dau- 
ranee country, the province is now surround¬ 
ed by wide and dismal deserts, whence every 
wind brings clouds of a light shifting sand, 
which destroys the fertility of the fields and 
gradually overwhelms the villages. The only 
parts which still retain their fertility, are 
those on the banks of the Helmund and Furra 
Rud, and of the lake which is formed by 
those rivers. This celebrated lake is termed 
geographers the Sea or Durya or Zereng. 
In Persian books, it is said sometimes to be 
called the Sea of Loukh, and, by the people 
of the country, the Sea of Zoor or of Khaujek; 
in the neighbourhood, it is merely called the 
Lake, or the sea, and it is at least 150 miles 
round, The water is brackish and hardly 
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drinkable. The edges of the lake, for a con- of Kyanee, but lost its power. Kamran in- 
siderable breadth, are choked with long rushes vaded Seistan, plundered it, and drove off 
and reeds, the shores also are overgrown with 6,000 of its inhabitants captive, whom he 
the same sort of vegetation ; and being liable sold into slavery, or exchanged to the Toork- 
to inundation, are full of miry places and pools mans for horses, ho assigned to the Kyanee 
of standing water. These marshes and thickets family the town of Jahanabad, south of the 
ai*e frequented by herds of oxen, whose own- Helmund, where, in 1838, they were residing 
ers are men distinct from the other inhabitants and fixed his own government at Cliuknusoor, 
of Seestan: they are said to be tall and stout, north of the river. Little regular revenue is 
but black and ugly, with long faces and large derived from Seistan, except camels, cows 
black eyes : they go almost naked, and live in ,nd sheep ; it is thinly peopled, and altoge- 
hovels dfjecds. Besides their occupation of ther a poor possession. The most remark- 
lierdsmen, they fish and fowl on rafts among ible feature of the province is the iutersec- 
the rushes of the lake. The original iuha- ion by the Helmund and its tributary rivers, 
bitants of Seestan are tlie Tajik, but they In summer all these are greatly swollen, aud 
have now received some additions from other t has been said that they form a lake called 
countries. There are said to be two consi- ‘ Zurrah but the uativcs whom Burnes 
derable tribes, called Sliahrukee and Surbun- nterrogated were unacquainted with this 
dee, which have emigrated from Persian Irak name, and described the rivers to be lost in a 
to Seestan, and in much later times, a tribe vast swampy region, full of reeds, called 
of Beluch has fixed its residence in the east Harneo.** Many of the places on the map 
of the country. The Tajik and the two first- are also quite unknown, but ancient forts are 
mentioned tribes exactly resemble the Per- fteii lai<l bare by the blowing away of the 
aians, and have little remarkable in their sand, while modern ones are overwhelmed, 
character, Tlie Canker clan of Punnee, who This is to the people a constant source of 
inhabit Seewee in the plains of Seweestau are wonder and castles of a former age are said to 
divided from the rest of the tribe by moun- show themselves as if newly from the hands 
tains and by Beluches, the inveterate enemies f the architect. The singular disappearance 
of the Cauker name. The people of Seistan of the waters of the Helmund, and this 
dress like Persians, aud have the same colloquial changeable face of nature, would account for 
dialect; they are all Sheea moosulmans, and the many fabulous descriptions of Seistan. 
on the very worst terms with the AfFghans. The ruins of an old city in the “ Loote” or 
Seistan was formerly called N imroez, and com- desert called Zaideen, yields many antiquities, 
prehended part of Arriana and the country of rings, coins, &c., which are taken by the 
the Sarangoeans. It is hounded on the N. and finders to Furro for sale. One curious pro- 
N. W. by Khorassau, E. by Candahar aud perty of the climate is, that the horse cannot 
Zablestan, and S, aud S. W. by Mekran aud live in it, and probably there are not one 
Kerman. The greater part of this province hundred of these in Seistan. Kamran lost 
is flat, sandy and uninhabited. Seistan lies nearly all his cavalry in his campaign, most 
between Persia and Alfghanistan, and is sur- of the horses dying from a disease of the diges- 
rounded ex(;ept on the north by wide deserts, live organs contracted in it, which makes it 
It is a flat country, with low hills here aud very unfiivourablo for military operationa ; 
there. One-third of its surface is moving but the camels of Seistan are celebrated.— 
sand, and the other two-thirds are composed Kinner's Qcographical Memoir, p, \H2;Fer- 
of compact sand and clay, covered with rier\ Mr. EIphinstone; Markhayyi'sEmbassy, 
thickets of tamarisk, and abundant pasture, p. 23 ; Burnes, in Ear. Papers ; B, et Th, ; 
The Helmund, which is by far the finest river Tod's Bajasthan, Vol, ii, p. 230; Elphin- 
between the Tigris and the Indus, flows stone's Kingdom of Caubul, pp. 492, 493, 
through Seistau, and falls into the lake of 494 ; Poftinger's Travels in Beloochistan 
Zurrah. The river banks are clothed with and Sinde, pp. 66, 89, 90. 
luxurious vegetation, and the lake, which is SEERA-SHENGALANEER—• ? Conyza 

about ninety miles long by sixty broad, is cinerea. 

bordered by forests of reeds, beyond which SEET, Buum. Acacia stipulata, TIC., also A. 
there are pastures aud tamarisk thickets, elata, Zinn., and A. speciosa, IFi/Za?.; IF. 4* 

The original inhabitants of Seistan were Ta- SEETABULDEE, a fort and bazaar near 
jiks ; but the country has long been occu- Nagpore, made into an outpostoftheKaihp- 
pied by savage tribes of Beloochees. Seistan tee cantonment about 1818, and has grown 
is well-known to the admirers of Ferdusi, as into a large town full of bankers and artizaus. 
the country of Zol aud Rustam. In the early SEETAHAR, Beng. Lycopodium phleg- 
part of the nineteenth century, the ruling family maria. 

of this province had descended from the line SEETAR, Hind. A musical instrument, 
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a guitar, the sih-tar, or three stringed musi¬ 
cal instrument. 

SEETARA, Hind. A star, a planet. 

SEETH-MULI, Bkng. Asparagus race- 
mosus, Willd, 

SEET-SEEN, Burm. An Amherst wood, 
used for the construction of religious houses. 
It is a red, compact, very ponderous, and 
highly valuable wood.— Cal, Ex, 1851. 

SEEVUM, Hind, Gmelina arborea, Roxh, 

SEE-WANA MADDEYA-GASS, Singh. 
Ficus asperrima, Roxb, 

SEFFAVI, see Kazzilbash, Safavi. 

SEFID RUD, see Iran. 

SEGAMON, see Jakun. 

SEGAPU, also Thovarai, Tam. Cajanus 
indicus, Spreng, 

SEGAPU AVERAI KAI, also Segapu 
muche, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. 

SEGAPU CHANDANAM, Tam. Ptoro- 
carpus santaliuus. 

SEGAPU MANTHAHI MARAM, Tam. 
Bauhinia variegata, Linn, 

SEGAPU MYI, Tam. Ink. 

SEGAPU also Vela and Yerra tambatin, 
Tel. CftiiavaJia gladiata, DC.^ Hoxb.^ W.^A. 

SEGELTUCH, Geh. Canvas. 

SEGICSTAN, the Vaekerata or Vekereta 
of the Veudidad, was the sixth settlement 
of the Arians. This country is the home of 
Rustura, Dushak is the capital of Segestan. 
To the south-east of it is the land of the Pari- 
kaui, known to the ancients as a part of the 
Saken country (Sakastene). Tlie greater part of 
it is now a desert, but it was once cultivated. 
The Record runs (vii, verse 10.) ‘‘Vekereta, 
in which Duzhaka is situate ; there Ahriman 
created the Pairiika Khnathaiti.” Here there 
may be allusion to a schism, which, in that 
case, would be the second historical one. Re¬ 
cent travellers have also found nomadic tribes 
between Media and Gedrosia, who worshipped 
the Peri (Fairies), but were hrc-w or shippers 
also. The Jamshidi, a tribe of the Aimak, 
are the only tribe of Eastern Iranians who are 
exclusively nomades. They derive their de¬ 
scent from Jamshid, and moved out of Segestan 
to the ^horos of the Murghab, which they have 
occupied from pie-historic times. They live 
in the neighbourhood of the Salor and Sarik 
Turkoman and they use the round conical tent 
of the Tartars, surrounding it with felt and a 
reed matting, and their clothing and food are 
Turkoman as also their occupation, for, they 
are great man-stealers. They excel the other 
Aimak as horsemen, and, for a chapao, band 
themselves with men of Hmat or with the 
Turkoman tribes. It was this cause that led 
Allah Kuli Khan to transport them from 
Khiva to the banks of the Oxus, after he had 
conquered them with the allied Sarik Turko- 
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man. Aft6r a residence of 12 years, they fled 
and returned to the town of Murghab. The 
Jamshidi is polite in word and manner. They 
still retain parts of the zoroastrian faith, 
reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 
east.— Herod.^ iii, 94 ; Comp. Ritter, viii, 59. 

SEGHALIN, Seghalien, or Tarakai, long 
believed to be a peninsula, is an island 
lying between 54" 24' and 45* 54' 2" N. L., 
and E. L. 141® 40' and 144® 46'. It is about 
600 miles in length and from 20 to 100 
broad. It is well wooded aud fertile, and 
coal is found in many places, especially about 
Jonquiere Bay. Two-thirds of the northern 
part belong to Russia, and is peopled by 
Ghilak. The aboriginal races of Yezo, whose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, led them 
to other countries, occupy the southern part 
of the island of Seghalin, which is in posses¬ 
sion of the Japanese. The Aino are of short 
stature with broad faces of the Mongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
they have bushy beards and long tangled 
hair, largo heads and clumsy figures, the ex¬ 
pression of their faces is that of good nature 
combined with stupidity. According IckMi- 
Rosney their language is dissircilgalese. Dr. 
nese, and that spoken in '^ele as afTording a 
the island of Yesso, are also ainoi\the fishes 
Japanese. 

8EGHAN, SCO Kaffir. 

SEGUE, It. Saws. 

SEGUN, Beng. Tectona grandis, Linn, 

SEGUR, a forest on the Neilgherries, has 
been much exhausted aiulhas very little teak 
or black wood fit for felling. It is the maiu 
source of supply to Ootacamund for house¬ 
building purposes .—Madras ConservatorRe* 
port, p, 2. 

SEH, or Salii, Hind., of Kangra. Porcu- 
I pine. 

SEH, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SEH, Lepcu. Abies smithiana, Hooker, 
Wall. 

SEIIARUNPORE, in North-Western In¬ 
dia, the site of the Botanical Gardens of the 
Government of India. The Kandonur river 
neaf Hurowrah is in Seharunpore. 

SEHESNAG. The Takshak race enter¬ 
ed Hindusthan, led by a conqueror termed 
Sehesnag, from Sehesnagdesa. He ascended 
the Pandu throne, and his line terminated in 
ten descents with Mahananda, of spurious 
birth. This last prince, who was also named 
By kyat, carried on an exterminating warfare 
against the ancient Rajpoot princes of pure 
blood, the Poorans declaring that since the 
dynasty of Sehesnag the princes were soo- 
dras. Three hundred and sixty years are 
allotted to these ten princes. A fourth 
dynasty commenced with Chandragoopta 
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Mori, of the same Takshak race. The Mori 
dynasty consisted of ten princes, who are 
stated to have passed away in one hundred 
and thirty-seven years. See Takshak. 

SEHESRA ARJUNA, of the lunar race, 
called also Sehesra Bahu was of the Hi-hya 
tribe. He founded Mahesvati on the Ner- 
hndda, still existing in Meheswar. In the 
Bhavishya Poorana this prince, Sehesra 
Arjoona, is termed a chakravartii, or para¬ 
mount sovereign ; also that he conquered 
Kurkotaka of the Takshak, Toorshka, or 
Snake race, and brought with him the popu¬ 
lation of Mahesvati, and founded Hemana- 
gara in the north of India, on his expulsion 
from his dominions on the Nerbudda. Tra¬ 
ditionary legends yet remain of this prince 
on the Nerbudda where he is styled Sehesra 
Bahu, or‘with a thousand arms, figurative of 
his numerous progeny/ Ho was expelled from 
Mahesvati by the solar race. 

SEHL, one of the princes of the Bharat, 
who founded Aror. 

SEITO of Ternate, Arenga saccharifera. 

S Eli ORE, a town on the bank of a stream 

Bhopal. 

hundred family from Skid, 

aud all the comradvTolat, until expelled by the 
^^y''?4^f^\i^subsequently were expelled by 
“^ne Brahui. Sehrai, is from Sahara, a desert, 
hence also Sarrazin, or Saracen, from Sahara, 
desert, and zudduu, to strike, contracted. 
The Brahui appear to have been a nation of 
^Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a very 
early period, in the southern parts of Asia, 
where thdy lived an ambulatory life in kliels, 
o\' societies, headed and governed by their 
own chief and laws, for many centuries ; and 
length they became incorporated, and 
obtained their present footing at Kelat and 
throughout Beluchistan. It is impossible to 
form more than a supposition, what was the 
natureW the region from which they emi¬ 
grated, but tiieir pursuits and way of dome.s- 
t tic fife afforded the ^strongest reason for 
believing that they were originally moun¬ 
taineers ; and some amongst them affirm that 
the very name demon.*?trates this by its signi¬ 
fication being a compound of an affix boan and 
- rob, a word said to mean a hill in the dialect 
still spoken in some parts of Thibet; such 
reasoning, however, is uot entitled to any 
gi’eat dependence, though supported by the 
collateral evidence of the Beluch being 
called in one quarter of the country Nharooi, 
which, if we admit the former derivation, 
means “ low landers,” t. c., literally not hill- 
men, a name they received from the Brahui 
when they came amongst them, aud evinced 
a preference for the champagne districts, low 
villiages, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
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themselves the aborigines of the country. 
In another place ho states, tliat he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers 
of the upper part of the Brahui mountains, 
and that the Bialiui gradually settled 
amongst them. That the last hindoo rajah 
was named Sehwa, who called in the aid of 
these mountain shepherds against a horde of 
depredators from the western parts of Mool- 
tan, Shikarpoor, and Upper Sind ; and that 
the Brahui, having defeated aud driven off 
the.se invaders, deposed the rajah Schwa, aud 
seized the government for themselves—a 
chief of the name of Knmbar becoming khan 
of Kelat, of whom the present khan is a 
lineal descendant. See Brahui, India, Kelat, 
Sindh. 

SEHWAN, the ancient Sindomana, is 
built on the extremity of a spur from 
the Biluchi lange which here juts into 
the river. The pass of Sehwau has a 
picturesque appearance from the river, with 
its rocky mountains rising in terraces along 
the hank, and its old mined castle, supposed 
to have belonged to the Alexandrian age. 
Beyond Sehwan is the large town of Lark- 
hana, containing about 5,000 inhabitants, 
the capital of one of the most fertile districts 
in Sindh, being that watered by the Indus, 
and the large hranc^h called the Narrah before- 
mentioned.— Posfan^s Fe7'so7ialObservationsf 
pp, 28 and 29 ; Adai7is. See Kelat. 

SllK-WAN-PAN, CnjN. A wooden frame,with 
wires, resembling the al)acns of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans and Arabians. By the help 
of this the Chinese work the most difficult 
and intricate calculations, but without it they 
aie perfectly helpless .—Frere Antipodes, p. 
218. 

8EIDBURROOA, a Nopaul tree, the 
\>ark of which is manufactured into a strong 
useful paper ; it is also made into rope and 
black thread, but neither of them resist mois¬ 
ture well.— Sniith's Fepaul, 

SEIDE, Geii. Silk. 

SEIEvS, Fr. Saws. 

SEIFE, Gmi. Soap. 

SEIFATALA, or the bitter apple, a little 
village. A priest or mau of the law, set 
before Mr. Rich an ample meal of honey, 
fresh butter, yoghourt, cucumbers and butter¬ 
milk. The natives of this part of the East 
always eat honey and butter together, and it 
is likely to be a prevailing custom in other 
parts of the East, from the mention made of 
it in scripture—“ Butter and honey shall he 
eat,” Isaiah vii, 16 .—RicFs Residence in 
Koordistan, Vol, i, p, 523. 

SEIGUL, see Khutil. 

SEILAN, a name of Ceylon. See Marco 
Polo. 
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SEIN, Hind. Pentaptera tomentosa. 

SEIU, ^Iso Teg, Mark. Euphorbia tirii- 
calii, Milk-bush 

SEIli ABONEID, iu lat. 25° 14' N., long. 
54° 22' E., an island 2^ miles long and 2 broad, 
on the south side of tlie Persian Gulf, eontains 
large quantities of sulphur, and has some 
mineral springs. 

SEIR.I-M(JTAKHER1N, or Latter Re- 
view, a work of the history of the British 
in India in the middle and close of the IStli 
century by Seid Gholam Hussain Khan, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1789. 

SKIRIUS, see Iswara. 

SEISAN, a town on the Munciiar lake. 

SEISTAN, see Seestan. 

SEJARA MALAYLT, see Jakun. 

SEJ PAN, Hind. Aspnragu.s racemosus. 

SEKA—? see Tin. 

SEKAKAl or Siki-kni, or Sekai, (iuz., 
Hind., Tam., Tkl. Pods of Acacia rngata, long, 
flat pods or legumes containing separate, small, 
oval, dark coloured seeds, considered by native j 
practitioners a most valuable medicine. In j 
taste it somewhat resembles the soap-nut, but' 
is more acrid, less bitter, and has a singular 
pnugeUcy. It is extensively used in India 
for washing the hair.— JPaul^ner. 

SEKKIR, a Kurd tribe. See Kurdistan. 

SEKOOHA, see Jehanabad. 

SEKRANCH, a river near Bella in Chu- 
prah, 

SEKRE, a race in Northern India, occu¬ 
pied as scavengers. 

8EKUM AN U, or Ava, Tel. Spoiiia wightii, 
Flattch. 

SEKUHMK, Chin. Sago. 

SEKUNDER GHAT, sec Kohistan. 

SEKANDER NAM EH abounds with 
verses of recondite meaning. One of its 
(iommentators, Sy<?d Seif-ud-din, says that 
Hind means dark or black, the colour appro¬ 
priated to the planet Saturn, under whoso in- 
fluencea Hind, or Hindustan, is reckoned,— 
Hindu Infanticide^ p. 170. 

SEL, Fr. Salt. 

SELAGINACEiE, an order of plants 
with one genus, Hebenstreita. 

SELA’H, a historical term in Scripture 
connected with the race of Arphaxad. The 
mission represents the epoch of the first descent 
of the race of Arphaxad from the heights of 
the wild mountain country. 

SELAJIT, Tel. Ophelia elegans, Wight. 

SEL AMONIAAC, Fr. Sal ammoniac. 

SEL A MARAM, also Sela Wanjah, Tam. 
Acacia odoratissima, Roxb.y Willd. 

SELA-VAGH, Hind. Felis tigris, Linn. 

SELAMPURA, see Topes. 

SEL AN, a river of Banka Island, see Tin. 

SELAOONJA, Tam. Acacia odoratissima. 
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SELARAS, Tel. Ophelia elegans. 

SEELARUMBA, Sans. The seeds of 
Ganna indica, Lmw., Roxb.y Rheede. 

SELDI, Rus. Herrings. 

SELE, the Polynemus sele, a fish of the 
river Ganges and Bay of Bengal. Tlie sele 
combines the advantages of fineness of flavour, 
with whole.someness as food ; while con¬ 
siderable in size, it is migratory in habit 
and in the cold weather enters the Bengal 
rivers, iu great shoals. Its swimming bladder 
is of value as an article of commerce, and its 
flesh in a fresh state is esteemed as food, this 
would become still more valuable if it could 
be properly cured. Tlie demand for dried fish, 
fish roe, salted fish, tamarind fish, exists in 
every part of Asia. vShark fins are largely used 
iu China, and isinglass is in request both 
in Europe and China. It might perhaps 
become an article of consumption even 
in India us it is mentioned in their systems 
of Materia Medica by the name of ghni*- 
ree-al-su-mak and sureshum mahee, that is, 
fish-glue, and is described as a good diet for 
patients in a decline. The species affording 
the isinglass is the Polynemus sele of 
nan, Sele or Sulea of 
Buclmiiau describes the .^s”„ffordii)}. a 
light nourishing food, like most ov 
which he has called Bola, but as inferior to 
many of them in flavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, and is often found 
weighing from twenty to twenty-four pounds ; 
and may perhaps be the emoi of Otahetti, 

I the Polynemus lineatus of Lucepede, the P. 
plebcius of Broussouet. This, according to 
Block, is by the English called King-fish and 
is the Kalamin, Tam. of John from Tranque- 
bar, and abundant in the Kistna and Godavery. 
Buchanan further states, that the sele has 
a strong resemblance to the abovenamed 
“ maga bosbee” of Dr. Russell. An anony¬ 
mous author stated that from half a pound 
to three-quarters of a pound of isinglass 
may bo obtained from, each fish. Mr. McClel¬ 
land supposed either that P. sele attains 
a much larger size than twenty-four pounds, 
the limit given to it by Buchauau, or that 
isinglass is also afforded by a far larger 
species^ namely, J|pi4etradnctylus, Telia, or 
Teriya/bhangan.'^^his is identical with the 
“ magjli-jellee’'of the Coromandal Coast, and 
which?Buchanan often saw six feet long in 
the Calcutta bazaar, and was informed, it 
sometimes equalled 320 pounds avoirdupois 
in weight. It is considered by the natives 
as a wholesome diet although seldom used 
by Europeans. Mr. McClelland says he has 
frequently seen them of a uniform size, that 
must have weighed from fifty to a hun¬ 
dred pounds, at least loading whole caval* 
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cades of carts on their way to the Calcutta 
bazaar during the cold season. Both the 
sele aud the ‘‘teria bhangaii” must con¬ 
sequently be very common there from 
November to March. P. sele is supposed 
to be a variety of P. lineatus, which is said 
to be common on nil the shores to the east¬ 
ward ; but if so, it seems strange that the 
Chinese should send for it to (he liooghly. 
The' same might, however, be said of the 
cod, which, timugh caught in abundance on 
the coasts of Great Britain, is also diligent¬ 
ly sought for on the banks of Newfoundland. 
He also inquires whether Polyncmus emoi 
aud P. plebeius, supposed by Buchanan to 
correspond with his Sele, contain the same 
valuable substance, and whether either of 
Russell’s species, the abovenamed naga- 
booshee and maga-jellee {^Indian fishes 183- 
184,) yield it.— Royle on Isinglass^ passim. 

SELENITE, see Elespah, Gypsum. 

SELEONI-MIED, Rus. Brass. 

SELEUCIA was built by SeleucusNicator, 
forty or forty-five miles north from Hal)ylon, 
at a point of the confluence of the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, by a canal. There were six 
hundred thousand citizens here at one time, 
and all the commerce aud wealth of Babylon 
had flowed into it. Seleucia was built by the 
Greeks out of the ruins of Babylon. The two 
cities of Ctesiphou(or Ul-inadain),aiulSeleucia 
were built one on each side of the river, 
opposite each other, though flourishing at 
diflereut periods. The ruins, or rather ruin, 
of Ctesiphon (for there is but one relic of 
that once rich and noble city), is calculated 
to excite wonder. There is no eastern palace 
which possesses such a facade as the 
• Tak-i-Kasra or, if we suppose it to have 
been merely a gateway, such an entrance. 
The All Capi at Ispahan, or the gates of the 
palace at Delili, magnificent structures in 
themselves sink into insignificance beside the 
Tak-e-Kesra ; for none of them can boast 
of an archway more than one hundred feet 
high. Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the 

Seleucidae died b. c. 164, in the year 143 of 
the era of the Seleucidae. After the death 
of j^leucus Philopater, Antiochus Epiphanes 
assumed the reins of power in the empire 
that included Armenia aud Parthia. Alex- 
'’'ander was favorable to the Jews, but, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the reverse. The first 
seven years of his reign were still endur¬ 
able, but after that every confessor of Jeho¬ 
vah, who could not be bribed or seduced over 
was subjected to the most cruel forms of 
martyrdom. But relief came in the uprise 
in B. c. 167 of the valiant Mattathlas and 
B. c. 165, the temple was purified and the 
worship of God restored. Seleucia was on 
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the western banks of the Tigris. It was the 
capital of the Macedonian conquests in Upper 
Asia. Ctesiphon was on the eastern banks, 
at the distance of only three miles from Se¬ 
leucia, and was the capital of the Parthian 
kings.— ChatfiehVs HindooslaUy p. 277 ; 
MigjiorCs Travels, p. 78 \ J. B. Fraser, p. 3 ; 
Bunsen, Ood in hist., VoL 1. See Kabul, 
Lurislan, Tigris. 

SELEUCID^E. There are two eras, the 
one reckoned from the date of Alexander’s 
death A A. c- 323, the pccond, has its epoch 
311 years aud four months b. c., and is used 
in the book of Maccabeus. These Scleucidae 
eras were also called Syro-Macedouian. The 
people of the Levant and the Jews adopted 
it, the flews culling it Tariq-Dilcarnaim, aud 
it is still in use amongst the Arabs. The 
Alexandrian era Avas established commenc¬ 
ing from the entrance of Seleucus Nientor 
into Babylon. Arrnaudi notices the fact 
that the elephants figured on the coins of 
Alexauder and the Seleucidte, invariably 
exhibit the characteristics of the Indian type, 
whilst those on the Roman medals, can at 
once be pronounced Afriitan from the pecu¬ 
liarities of the (convex forehead aud expan¬ 
sive ears. Kurnah near Bussorah is one of the 
towns founded, and called Apamea, by Seleucus 
Nicator, after his wife Apama. After the 
death of Alexander, his lieutenant, Seleucus, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of AlFghanistaii 
and the other Asiatic conquests. Under his 
grandson, Affghauistaii was taken from the 
wSeleucidoe, by the aboriginal chiefs, and soon 
after formed with Bactria an independent state 
whi<*h existed during 150 years. Subsequently 
the Tartars made themselves masters of AfF- 
ghanistan and appear to have held possession of 
it up to the death of Mansoor, when one of Ids 
officers, Sabaqtngin, established an indepen¬ 
dent dominion over all the southern parts of 
Afiglmnistan, making Ghizui his capital. His 
son Mahmood, who died A. D, 1028, enriched 
Alfghanistan with the spoils of India. In 
the reign of the cruel Bahram, one of the 
Tartar’s descendants, the Sabaqtagin dynasty, 
were depriveil of all but the Punjab, and 
tins too, in a. d. 1160, they lost. Seleucus 
Nicator, however founded thirty-five cities 
ill greater aud lesser Asia ; sixteen of which 
ho named Antioch, from Antiochus, his 
father ; nine Seleucia from his own name ; 
six Laodicea, from Laodice, his mother ; 
three Apamea, from Apama, his first wife, 
(of which the city of Kurnah ivas the chief) ; 
and one Stratonicea, from Stratouice, his last 
wife. According to Dean Prideaux, he was 
a great protector of the Jains, and the first 
who gave them settlements in those provinces 
of Asia, wliich lie on this side of the river 
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Euphrates. As they had beeu faithful and 
serviceable to him in his wars, and in many 
other respects, he granted them great privi¬ 
leges in all the cities which he built. The 
expedition of Seleucus to the Panjab is re¬ 
lated by Justin, (lib. xv, c. 4), and by Pliny, 
(Nat. Hist., lib. vi, c. 17). Seleucus Nicator 
is. said to have penetrated to the mouth of 
the Gauges and it had been sailed up by the 
Romans as far as Palibrotha, before the time 
of Strabo.— History of the Panjab^ Vol. i, 
p, 55 ; Prideaux's connection of the Old 
and New Testament; MignorCs Travels, p. 
4. See Atfghau, Affghiinistan, Chaldea, 
Chandragupta, Greeks of Asia, Hindoo, In¬ 
scriptions, Kabul, Koorua, Khuzistan, Meso¬ 
potamia, Shaman, Tigris, Viiidusara. 

SELIKEH, or Selikha, Arab. Bark of 
Cassia lignea. 

SELIM, sdo Mameluk. 

SELIM-GHUR, see Delhi. 

SELINGHINSKY, near the Baikal lake, 
is 1,779 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is situated on tlie east bank of the noble 
river Selinga or Selingue in a deep, barren, 
sandy soil, that produces almost nothing. 
The Selingue river disembogues from tlie 
southwest, into the Baikal lake.— Staunto7i's 
Narrative, p, 44. See Kalkas. 

SELJUK, a Tartar or Turkoman, whose 
name was handed down to his posterity 
through his son Togrul Beg. Dr. Latham 
supposes Seljuk to be the same word as 
Seleucus. The leader of the Seljuk tribe 
was Togrul Beg. The death of Mahmud 
which occurred a. d. 1228 was followed by a 
period of anarchy, during which Togrul Beg 
advanced and took Ghazni and was declared 
king. The Seljuk had long settled in Persia, 
where they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it with them on their 
expulsion by the Kharazmian kings. The 
unremitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hordes of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The Seljukian branch of the Turks, from 
their traditionary patriarch Seljuk Khan, 
had acquired and consolidated a mighty em¬ 
pire, more than two centuries before the 
name of the Ottomans was heard. The Sel¬ 
jukian Turks were once masters of nearly all 
Asia Minor, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Arme¬ 
nia, part of Persia and Western Turkestan ; 
and their great sultans, Toghrul Beg, Alp 
Arslan, and Malek Shah, are among the most 
renowned conquerors that stand forth in 
Oriental and in Byzantine history. But, by 
the middle of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era, when Ertoghrul appeared on 
the battle-field in Asia Minor, the great fabric 
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of Seljukian dominion had been broken up by 
the assault of the conquering Mongols, aided 
by internal corruption. After long years of 
warfare carried on by Ertoghrul and his more 
renowned son, Othraan, OEni became the 
settled possession of their house. Othman, or, 
according to the oriental orthography, Osman, 
is regarded as the founder of the Ottoman 
empire. The Seljuk, as well as the Mojjhul, 
are of Tartarian origin ; but to speak of 
them ns the same nation would be as likely 
to confound, as a person writing on Europe, 
to include Spaniards and Frenchmen under 
the common term of Europeans. Dr. Latham 
classes the Belooch nation with the Per¬ 
sian, but considers them as a modified form. 
He says, E. and S. E. of the proper 
Persians of Kirman, come the Belooch of 
Beloochistan, the Belooch came from the 
westward, but whether they were Seljuk 
Tartars, or Arabs from Aleppo, is a matter of 
doubt. Dr. Cooke says, the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the country were hindoos, who fled 
from the conquering mussulmans, who invaded 
Sind, Lus and Mekran, A. h. 93 : and ho is 
of opinion that the Brahui were Tartar moun¬ 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former, becom¬ 
ing the ruling race.— Pottingei'^s Travels 
in Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 269 ; Oreasy^s 
Ottoman and Turks, p. 1, 

SELL-AMMA,one of the village goddesses 
of tlie peninsula of India. See Hindoo. 

SELOOPAY MAR AM, Tam. Ela)odoiidron 
roxburghii. 

SELOTTAH, see Kol, Koli. 

SELU, Sans. Cordia obliqua. 

SELUNG, or Salong a tribe who occupy 
the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
to the south of Tavoy. They are fishers, for the 
sea-slug. They reside in their boats, which 
are good ; are decently clad and intelligent : 
and are inclined to settle in villages and culti¬ 
vate. They dig up the slug at the low water 
of spring tides during the N. E. monsoon. 
They are supposed by some to be descendants 
of slaves from the Malay peninsula. 

SELUPA MARAM, Tam. El^odendron 
roxburghii. 

SELYA, in the South of India, is a sheet 
or body covering in use amongst the poorer 
classes, cultivators, laborers, wrapped round 
their shoulders and body when employed in 
the fields. Their usual cost is about rupees 
one and a quarter to rupees one and three- 
quarters. In Dharwar one is always pre¬ 
sented to the bridegroom by relations of the 
bride, together with a turban« 

SEM, the ancestor of the Semitic race, 
dwelt in Arpakhsad, the primeval land of 
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the Kasdim ov Chaldees, the frontier moun- 
taius of Armeuica towards Assyria. Of the 
four branches of this Semitic race, Elam, 
Assur, Lud aud Aram, Ilelam or Elam, tlie 
Elymsei formed the stem of the Babylonian 
empire, east of the Tigris, in Susiana, 
(South Babylonia) ; Assur was the stem of the 
empire of Ninus on the upper Tigris ;Lud, the 
Lydi, were tho original inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, Pontus and Cappidocia, as far as the 
Halys, where the Lydians of history were 
seated. Aram the original highlands S. W. of 
Armenia (Ar Minn) the country between the 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, Mesopo¬ 
tamia proper, is Aram-Nahrain, and Aram 
became the latest name for Syria. The Aram 
race branched into Uz or IIuz, which is 
Ncjid or North Arabia. It was to Ur of the 
Chaldees that Nahor went. IIis son Terah 
left it and went to Ilaraii (Karra) a day’s 
journeys, of Edcssa. According to Bunsen, 
the Semitic race invented theogony for otlicr 
peoples and especially for tlic Hellenes, and 
the Hebrews abandoned all mythological reli¬ 
gion in the time of the patriarch Abraham. 

— Bunsen, Vols. iii, v, pp. 71-2, 36o. See 
Assur, Arpahaxad, Adam, Aram, Elam, Lud, 
Semitic races. 

SEM, Hind. Canavalia gladiata. 

8EMA BOGGU, Tkl. Coal. 

SEMADOONG, Abies brunoniana, SiebA 

SEMAI KAllRE, Tam. Coal. ' 

SEMAL or Sembal, Hind, Bombax mala- 
baricum. Semal ka phool, flowers of the 
Bombax heptaphyllutn, considered refrigerant. 
— Gcnl. Med. Top., p. io2. 

SEMAN, see Kelat. 

SEMANDI, Malay. Is a regular treaty 
between the parties on the footing of equality. 
The adcit paid to the girl’s friends has u.snally 
been twelve dollars .^—Lubhoclds Oriyin of 
Civil., p. 54 ; Marsden's History of Sumatra, 
p. 263: 

SEMANG, a uegrito race who occupy the 
Malay peninsula. »Semaug, is a Malay word 
applied by the mahomedans of Kedah, Perak, 
Tringanu and Salangore, to the pagan tribes 
of the interior, though the Seraaug Paya re¬ 
side on the borders of the morasses, the 
Semang Bukit, are the occupants of hills, the 
Seraang Bakow reside in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, in the creeks and districts where the 
mangrove grows, and ‘the Semang Bila ap¬ 
proach the Malay in civilization. According 
to Mr. Earl, the Semang are a woolly-haired 
race of the Malayan peninsula, and a mere 
remnant of tribes which, according to native 
tradition, occupied a considerable portion of the 
interior of the peninsula at a comparatively 
recent period. At the present time the race is 
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only known to exist on the mountain Jerei, in 
the Kedah territory, a little to the north of 
Pinang ; in the neighbourhood of the moun¬ 
tain range which lies immediately opposite to 
the latter settlement; and in the uplands of 
Tringanu, on the east coast of the peninsula ; 
but it seems probable that scattered remnants 
are to be found in several other spots, which 
have not yet been visited by Europeans. 
The Sakai and Allas tribes of Perak, which 
have hitherto been classed with the Semang, 
or woolly-haired race of the neighbourhood 
of Pinang, have curly but not woolly hair ; 
and although they retain the Papuan custom 
of boring the septum of the nose, and also 
mark their skins with cicatrices, they cannot 
be considered as Papuans ; indeed their 
language and leading characteristics show 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race. 
The Semang, however, who are identical in 
every particular with thePangan of the interior 
of Tringanu, are Papuan.s in all their purity, 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect 
similar to other unmixed tribes of the race. 
The Seraang of Kedah liave been very accu¬ 
rately described by Mr. Andersou, in the fourth 
number of the Journal of the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago. Of the origin of the Semang race the 
Malays possess no tradition. Certain it is, 
however, that the tribes of them which inhabit¬ 
ed various parts on both sides of the peninsula, 
were much more numerous, before many of 
the present Malayan colonies were founded by 
emigrants from Sumatra. The Semang are 
designated by the Malaya, Semang Paya, Se- 
maijg Bukit, Semang Bakow, and Semang Bila. 
Tho Paya are those who reside on the plains or 
borders of morasses, the Semang Bukit, 
whose abode is on the hills, and the Semang 
Bakeware so called from theirfrequenting the 
sea-shore, and occasionally taking up their 
quarters in the mangrove jungles. The Se¬ 
mang Bila are those who have been somewhat 
reclaimed from their savage habits, and have 
had intercourse with the Malays. A similar 
ra(te of people are said to have formerly in¬ 
habited ail the islands of the Archipelago, aud 
nations and remnants of them, under the 
names Aheta, Aeta, Negrito, and Papua 
I occupy, or are still to be found on, many of 
them. On the east coast of the peninsula, 
the Semang are called Pangan. They are 
at present most numerous*in the interior 
near Jan, a small river to the north of the 
Mirbow, near the lofty mountain Jerei, ia 
the Kedah territory. There are small parties 
also in the mountains, inland of Juru and 
Krian, opposite Penang. Their huts or tem- 
^porary dwellings, (for they have no fixed 
habitations, but rove about like tho beasts of 
the forest), consist of two posts stuck into 
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the ground, with a Bmall cross-piece, and a 
few loaves or branches of trees laid over to 
secure them from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the 
forest, where the elephants, tigers, and other 
wild animals are most abundant, make their 
temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and 
branches of large trees. The Soraang sub¬ 
sist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
roots. They eat elephants, rhinoceros, mon¬ 
keys, and rats, ancl with the exception of 
the scanty supplies they obtain from the 
Malays, they have no rice or salt. They are 
very expert with the sumpit, a blow-pipoj for 
projecting small darts, and poison the darts 
with ipoh, procured from the juice of various 
trees, which is deadly poison. They handle 
the bow and the spear Avith wonderful 
dexterity, and destroy the largest and most 
powerful animals by ingenious contrivances. 
It is seldom they sulfcr by beasts of prey, as 
they are extremely sharp-sighted, and as 
agile in ascending the trees as the monkeys. 
Their mode of destroying elephants, in order 
to procure the ivory, of their flesh, is most 
extraordinary and ingenious. They lie in wait 
in small parties of two or three, when they 
have perceived any elephants ascend a hill, 
and as they descend again, which they usually 
do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 
as they move along, while the hind legs are 
lifted up, the Semang cautiously approaching 
behind, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or 
a piece of neeboug which has been previously 
well hardened in the lire, and touched with 
poison, into the sole of the elephant’s foot 
with all his force, which effectually lames the 
animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
when the whole party rush upon him with 
spears and sharp-pointed sticks, aud soon 
despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
with oven loss difficulty. This animal, which 
is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
marshy places, with its whole body immersed 
in the mud, and part of the head only visible. 
Tho Malays call the animal ‘‘ Badak Tapa,” 
or the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close 
of tho rainy season, they are said to bury 
themselves in this manner in different places, 
and upon the dry Aveather sotting in, and 
from the powerful effects of a vertical sun, 
tho mud becomes hard and crusted, and tho 
rhinoceros cannot effect its escape without 
considerable difficulty and exertion. The 
wild buffaloes of North Australia are often 
found in a similar predicament, and are some¬ 
times shot by the hunters before they can extri¬ 
cate themselves The Semang prepare them¬ 
selves with large quantities of combustible 
materials, with which they quietly approach 
the animal, who is aroused from his reverie by 
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an immense fire over him, which being kept 
well supplied by the Semang with fresh fuel, 
soon completes his destruction, and renders 
him in a fit state to make a meal of. The pro¬ 
jecting horn on the snout is carefully preserved, 
being supposed to be posses^d of medicinal 
properties, and highly prized by the Malays, to 
Avhom they barter it for their tobacco, &c. 
The folloAving notes have reference to a party 
of Semang Bukit on the Ijau, a feeder of tho 
Krian, will show the physical condition of 
this negro race. Average height of adults, 
four feet eight inches, highest four feet ten 
inches. Head small, ridged, that is rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge 
shape, the back rounded and someAvhat swell¬ 
ing, the forehead small, low, rounded, and 
markedly narrower than the zygomatic or 
middle zone, tho face generally narrower and 
sraalhu’ than tho Malay, eyebrows very pro- 
miuont, standing out from the forehead and 
projecting over the oc.ular furrow Avhich 
extends across the face, the root of the nose 
sinking into it, and forming a deep angle 
Avith the base of tlu 5 superciliary ridge ; the 
nose short and somowliat sharp at tho point, 
and often turned up, but the alee spreading ; 
0)^08 fine, middle-sized and straight, iris large, 
black and piercing, conjunctive membi’ane yel¬ 
low, the upper eyelashes, owing to the deep 
ocular depression, or jirominent ridges, aro 
compressed or folded, the roots of the hair 
being hidden ; tlic cheek bones generally 
broad, but in some cases not remarkably pro¬ 
minent save Avith reference to tho narrow 
forehead ; mouth largo or Avide, but lips not 
thick or projecting ; the lower part of tho 
face oval or ovoid, not square. The deep 
depression at the eyes, and sinking in tho 
root of tho nose, gives a very remarkable 
character to the head compai*ed with the 
Malay. Tho projecting brow is in a vertical 
line with the nose, mouth, and chin, and tho 
upper jaw is not projecting or prognathous. 
The person is slender, tlie belly protuberant, 
owing to their animal life in the jungles, and 
precarious food. This induces them to cram 
themselves Avheiiever they can, and the skin 
of tho abdoineu thus bocomes fiaccid and ex¬ 
pansible, like that of an ape. The skin 
generally is fine and soft, although often dis¬ 
figured by scurf, and the colour is a dark- 
brown, but in ‘some cases lighter aud ap¬ 
proaching to the Malay. The more exposed 
hordes are black. An individual who, many 
years ago, was brought to Pinaug, and who 
has hitherto represented the race in Euro¬ 
pean ethnology, probably belonged to such a 
horde. His lips were thick, and Mr. Ander¬ 
son says he exactly resembled two natives of 
the Andamans, who were brought to Pinang 
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in 1819. Mr. Anderson adds that a Scmang 
of Triuganu, who lived in Piiiang was ‘ not 
of siich a jet-black glossy appearauco’ as the 
Semang from Kidah whom he saw, and the 
two Andamani. The hair is spiral, not 
woolly, and grows thickly on the head in tufts. 
They have thick moustaches, the growth 
being much stronger than in tlio Malay race. 
The head is neither Mongolian nor N('gro of 
the Guinea type. It is Papn-Tamnliau. The 
expression of the face is mild, simple, and 
stupid. The voice is soft, low, nasal, and 
hollow, or cerebral. A lino of tatooing 
extends from the forehead to the cheek-bones. 
The adjacent Ijiniia also tattoo. I'ho prac¬ 
tice is Indian among the Konds, higher Ahor 
tribes, &c., also nltra-lndian and Asiaiiesian. 
The right car is pierced, the orifice being 
largo, but they do not jnerce the septum of 
the nose like one of the adjacent Jhnna tribes 
of Perak, and matiy of the Asianesian Papua. 
The hair is cropped save a ring or fringe 
round the forehead.— ;!//•. l^ogan \Joar. IikL 
Arch.^ VoL iv, /j. 427 ; Ih. in. Jour, Ind. 
Arch, ; Mt\ G. IV. EarCs Indian Archipe¬ 
lago. See India, Jaknn, Keilah or Qiiedah. 

S'EMAO also called Savu, a moderately- 
sized island, 15 miles long, fronting the south¬ 
west end of Timor. The village? of Oeassa, 
is remarkable for its soap springs, one of 
which in the village rises like a small volcano. 
The water contains alkali and iodine. The 
natives of this Seinao Island have been 
named by Mr. Gravvfurd the Negro Malayan 
race. The people are like those of T'imor 
with frizzly or wavy hair, a coppery brown 
colour. Somao Island, lias abundance of 
monkeys, one of them is the Macacus cyno- 
molgus, or hair-lipped monkey, which is 
found all over the western islands of the 
Archipelago.— Bikniore, p, 116; Wallace, 
p. 186. See India. 

SEMAVAII, see (Chaldea. 

SEMA VATTI, Ta^i, Sethia indica, DC. 
SEMBAL, or Semal, Hino. Bombax hep- 
^phyllum ; Cottou tree. Sembal-gond or Mu- 
sal i Sembal, the gum of Bombax lieptaphyl- 
lum. 

SEMBELU PULI PILLA, Tam. Ciuna- 
monum iners, Rein, 

SEMBIIALA, or Sombhalu, Hind. Vitex 
DCgundo. 

SEMBILA, Tam. Cinnamomura iners. 
SEM-KA-GOND, on quite the outer 
Himalaya, in the Dera Dhoon, is collected a 
t;um known locally as Sem-ka-gond, which 
Mr. R, P. Colvin, of Gurhwal, believes to be 
h-om a species of Bauhinia. Lindley refers to 
the gum in his Vegetable Kingdom, as ob¬ 
tained from a Bauhinia, and the natives 
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say it is exported from the Dhoon for pur¬ 
poses of dyeing. The gum of Bauhinia par- 
viflora, VahL, is used medicinally in Southern 
India. 

SEMBULINJA MARAM, Tam,, also 
Tiiavadarura, Tam., properly Devadaram, 
Tam. Setliia indica. 

SEMBU NIUINGHI, Singh. Tribulus 
lanugiuosus, Linn., lloxb., W. ^ A., W. Ic. 

SEME, also Seiniau, Tam., Tel. Vermi¬ 
celli. 

SEMECARPUS, a genus of plants, of 
the souih-oaBt of Asia, of the sub-order 
Anacardiem. They are moderate-sized or largo 
trees, and many furnish wood and other useful 
products. Semecarpiis acuminata, Wall,, 

I Thw., is a middle-sized tree in the forests of 
the Ratnapoora, Galle and Ambagainowa 
districts of Ceylon at no great elevation, and 
it grows also in Chittagong. S. cassuvium, 
Roxb., the Cassiivium silvestre of Rura- 
phius, is a tree of the Moluccas, where its 
tender leaves are eaten and the acrid juioQ 
of its stem is employed to varnish shields, 
canes, &c. Semecarpiis coriacea, Tim., is 
a moderate-sized tree of the central pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
to 7,000 feet. Semecarpiis gardneri, Thxo* 
Badoollu-gass, S^ngii., is a moderate-sized 
tree, very common in the central province of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 8,000 feet. S. 
humilis, Wall., occurs at Promo. Somecarpus 
Moonii, Tim., is a moderate-sized tree of 
Ceylon, in the south of the island, at no groat 
elevation. S. nigro-viridis, Thw,, is a mode¬ 
rate-sized tree in the central province of 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
vS. odoratus, Wall,, in the Royal Garden, 
Ceylon. S. oblongifolia, Tim. Badoolla-gass, 
SiNGiT., is a moderate sized tree, common iu 
the hot, drier, parts of the island of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. S. obovata, 
Moon, is a moderate-sized tree of Ceylon, 
growing at Caltura, and near Ratnapoora. S» 
obscura, Thw., a moderate-sized tree, growing 
at Dcitotte, iu the central province of Ceylon, 
at an elevation of 3,000 feet. S. parvifolia, 
Tim. Heen -badoolla-gass, Singh., is a small- 
sized tree of Ceylon, in the Hinidooii Corle, 
in the Galle district. S. puboscens, Thw., is a 
small-sized tree of the Ratnapoora district in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation. S. subpcltata, ^ 
Tim. Maha-badoolla-gass, Singh., is a largo 
tree of Ceylon, 30 to 40 feet high, in the 
Singhe-rajah and other forests between Rutna- 
poora and Galle,— En. PI- Zeyl., p. 75, 
VoigU llort. Cal., p. 271 ; Ro^b. FI. Ind.^ 
Vol ii, p. 85. 

SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM, Linn,; 
Roxb. ; W. If A-; W. Ic. 

Auacardium Utifoliuni. lam. | A. oOiCmaruin, Cart. 
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Beladur, Ar. Kampira, Maleal. 

Bhela, Beno, Aruslikaia, Sans. 

Bela taki, Bhola taki, „ Bhalataka, ,, 

Chai-bin ; Khyse, Burm. Kiri, Badulla, Singh. 
Ghera mara, Gheru, C'an. Shayug-cottay 
Bhalawan, i>UK. mararn, Tam. 

Bhela, ,, Bhallatiki,BhallataniuTEL 

Marking nut tree, Eng. Nalla jidi chottu, ,, 
Bellawa, Guz. Jidi chettu, ,, 

Bbalawan, Hind. Tummeda marnidi, ,, 

Beebwa, Bibooa, Mahr. Bhalleah, Uria. 

This is a commou tree iu the Madras 
presidency, and on the skirts of the Bombay 
forests; it grows also in Berar, Kumaon, 
Sylhet, Assam, to Dera Doon and Kyarda. It | 
is common iu the and Tounghoo forests, 
where it grows to be a middle-sized tree. 
The juice is, however, so acrid that wood 
cutters are unwilling to cut the tree until 
after it has been killed, by ringing the bark. 
Extreme height 40 feet. Circumference 4 
feet. Height from ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 20 feet. Dr. McClelland 
says that the wood is adapted for fancy work 
and cabinet-making, but to Dr. Wight it was 
reported to be of no value. The softness of 
the wood and its acrid juice, which renders 
it dangerous to work, detract from its value. 
The nuts are exported from the Dekhan and 
Mysore as a mordant. The danger of felling, 
Mr. Jacob thinks, is over-rated, as he has 
never seen natives hesitate to hack it. As an 
ornamental tree, either in full foliage or before 
the fall of the leaf, it merits observation. The 
fruit which grows attached to the nut, when 
ripe, is pleasant and harmless to eat. Its cor¬ 
rosive resinous juice is at fn :'.t of a pale milk- 
colour, but when the fruit is perfectly vipo it 
is of a pure black colour and very acrid, and 
iu both respects resembles that of several other 
plants of the same family, as in the cashew-nut, 
species of Rhus, and some of the varnish- 
trees. The juice is employed, externally, in 
medicine, by the natives of India, and to mark 
all kinds of cotton cloth. The colour is im¬ 
proved and fixed by a mixture of quicklime 
and water. This common tree is of no value 
as timber. A considerable quantity of the 
nuts are exported from the Dekhau and My¬ 
sore, as a mordant. The juice is so acrid that 
wood-cutters are unwilling to cut the tree 
until it has been killed by ringing the bark. 

The Oil. 

Bbillawan ka tel, Hind. I Nellajidi noooa, Tel. 
Shayang cotta yennai,TAM. | 

7'he Nut. 

Beladur, Ar. Bliallataka, Arusbkara, 

Oherru, Can. San. 

Bellawan, Bhela, Duk. Sbayng cottay, Sbayrang 
Bellama, Bbeela, Girz., cottay, Tam. 

Hind. Nallajiedi, Jidighenza- 

■loo, Tel. 

An acrid and vesicating oil is found between 
the two laminae of tho pericarp of the mark¬ 
ing nut. It is collected and used, as a pre¬ 
ventive against the attacks of white ants, and 
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by native practitioners in rheumatic and lep¬ 
rous aifectioiis. By boiling the whole nut not 
divested of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained 
which acts as a blister. The preparation or 
collection either of the oil or acrid juice is 
liable to cause much irritation and iufiamma- 
tiou of the bauds, face, &c., of those engaged 
in the work. The nuts are black, smooth, 
shining, and flattened on both sides. The 
acrid black juice of the nut is employed by 
the natives externally to remove rheumatic 
pains, aches and sprains, by rubbing a little 
over the afiected part. It is also universally 
used for marking cotton cloth, whence its 
name of marking nut, the colour being im¬ 
proved and prevented from running, by being 
mixed with lime-water.— Drs. Wight, Me 
Clellnnd, Gihson, Cleg horn, Voigt, Roxb., 
Vol. ii, p. 8/5 ; W. Jacob, Esq., c.P.; M» E. 

J. R. ; Faulkner ; JPoivell's l[a7id-book, Vol. 
i, j?. 338 ; Capt. Macdonald \ Mr. Thomp¬ 
son', Rhode. See Dyes, Drugs, Oil. 

SEMECARPUS CUNEIEOLUM, Wall. 
Syn. of Semecarpiis anacardium, Linii. 
SKMECARPIJS CUNEIFOLIUS, Roxb. 

Biboowa, Mahr. | Bihwa, Mahr. 

This tree grows in the Bombay ghauts, 
Lanowlee Grove, Khaiidalla, and about 
Parr ; also in IJindustan, Nepaul, and the 
Himalaya. Dr. Gibson says, the wood is not 
of any value, but might be turned to some 
account by being creosoted, of which the 
openness of its fibres would admit.—iirs. Gib¬ 
son ; Voigt ; Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 86. 

SEMENCE DE TREFLE, Fr. Clover 
seed. 

SEMEN DE COIQ, also Quincunx, Fa. 
Quince seed. 

SEMEN CONTRA, Saliibi, Hind. The 
undeveloped calices of Artemisa judaica. A 
well known and much esteemed anthelmintic, 
especially in the round and long worm of 
children, (Lumbriens teres). The action is 
heating and stimulant, dose 10 grs. to i a 
drachm finely powdered, in electuary with 
honey, or diffused through milk, and taken 
when the stomach is empty. In infusion or^ 
decoctiou the bitterness is quite disgusting ; 
cathartics should either follow or accompany 
its use. The use of moxa, or of actual fire, 
to the surface of the body is a favourite 
practice iu all savage and even half-civilized 
nations. In China, the down of the Artemi¬ 
sia chiuensis is set on fire, and the burning 
end applied directly to the part. In India, a 
red-hot gool, or hooka pastille, is usually 
employed. In Italy a small flame of hydro¬ 
gen Las been lately tried, and in Germany it 
is a common practice to place a particle of 
phosphorus on the skin, and then ignite it. 
Tho object in all is to eflfect counter-irrita- 
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tion, and tlie usual cases in which it is appli¬ 
ed are chronic rheumatism, sciatica, neural¬ 
gia, deep-seated diseases of the bones, carti¬ 
lages or ligaments. In India, gools aro used 
by the native empirics for almost all diseases, ’ 
especially for enlargements of the spleen and 
liver.— O'Shaughnessf/^ p» 417. 

SEMEO, see Naga. 

SEMERINDEM, see Kyan. 

8EMI, Hmi). Vermicelli. 

SEMI-AVITTI, Tam. Cassia nlata. 

SEMIRAMIS. The great Assyrian queen, 
wife of Ninus, extended her conquests into 
western Asia until they even embraced Bac- 
tria or Bactriuua, which is now rcpresenteii 
by the modern Balk. Little is known of 
the history of these regions prior to Alex¬ 
ander’s conquests, but Bacchus, Semiiarais, 
Sesostris, Alexander, and many before them, 
would never have carried their arms into 
India, if they had not been attracted by the 
name of the country. Semiramis mandied on 
Indian, o. 1230. She captured on the Kophen 
(the Kabul river, the Kubha of the Rig-veda,) 
the city of the same name. She fitted out her 
armament in Bactria, but was opposed by 
Jarasaudha of Bagadah, the Barhsatide. 
Semiramis crossed the Indus with a great 
strength, but Jarasaudha, with a formidable 
force of archers and elephants, drove back 
the Assyrians in total disorder to the river, 
which they crossed with immense loss. Se¬ 
miramis concluded au armistice, and retreat¬ 
ed into Bactria, with a third of the army she 
had brought against India, Semiramis was 
said to have been changed into a dove, she 
was afterwards worshipped as a dove, and 
^ Mr. Maurice thinks that Ninus and Semira¬ 
mis are Vishnu and Siva. The dove is men¬ 
tioned in Solomon, chs. ii, iv, v ; Jer., ch. 
xlviii, v. 28. The power of Bactria was broken 
by the Assyrians, b. c. 1200. Both C’tesias and 
Isadore mention a statue and pillar of Semira¬ 
mis at Baptane, but the sculptures of Semira¬ 
mis and tlie inscription in the Syriac character 
have wholly disappeared. Baghistan is tradition¬ 
ally described as the pleasure-grounds of the 
queen. The possibility has been surmised 
of another queen of this name in the ninth 
century b. c. — Bunsen, Vol. iv, p, 417 ; Son- 
nerat's Voyages^ /?. 5. See Besitun, India, 
Ninus. 

SEMITIC RACES. The land of the 
sources of the Euphrates formed the primseval 
seat of the Semitic races. The Semites, 
according to Bunsen, (iv, 487) emigrated 
out of the country of the sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, b. c. 10,000 to 11,000. 
The term Semitic was first applied by 
Eichorn. Their languages are all more or less 
intelligible, their physiognomy Caucasian, i 


Their language in one form was that of the 
Judaic portion of Christianity in the Old 
Testament, the Talmud, and the Syrian fu- 
tliers. In another form it was that of the 
Koran or muhomedanism. It was the lan¬ 
guage of the earlies t alphabet of Phoenicia and 
the Punic colonies. It fell into the Aramasau, 
the Arabic and the -/Ethiopic divisions. The 
Aramman contained the Hebrew, the Samari- 
taLi,and the Syriac of Edessa, Palmyra, Damas¬ 
cus and otlier important cities, and the .people 
who spoke it were enterprising merchants, 
bold mariners and monotheist priests. The 
Semitic populations in Asia are the Arabians, 
Syrians, Samaritans ; in Africa, Abyssinians 
of Tigre and Arnhara, Agovv, Falasha, Galat, 
Coinpiest and commerce, but chiefly the 
former, has greatly diffused this race. In 
various ijiroads, they have gone northward 
and eastward into Persia, India and China, 
and smaller parties are to I)e found located in 
Burmah, in Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
them have likewise conquered and migrated 
to the west, along the north of Africa and 
into Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled 
for 700 years, but were again driven back 
into Africa. They are now found in Africa, 
as Fetish worshippers, Christians, mahome- 
dans and Jews. Abyssinia is Christian, beiugac- 
quainted with the chief truths of the Bible, but 
all much blended with merely human notions. 
The latest polemics there, have been as to 
the two or three births of Christ,—born of the 
father before all worlds, made man, and in 
the baptism at Jordan receiving the holy 
Spirit. As regards the two natures of Christ, 
they are extreme monophysists. Monogamy 
is their Church law, but concubinage is uni¬ 
versal. The Adal, also said to be a Semitic 
race, are tribes on the west of the Red Sea, 
who call tlieiriselves A for, but by the Arabs 
they are called Danakil, from their chief tribe 
Ad Alii. Dr. Krapf is of opinion that this 
Afer is the Ophir of Scripture. He thinks 
that Ophir, in Job. xxvii, v. 6, simply 
means gold dust. The Gulla is a race inhabit¬ 
ing Shoa and one of the finest in Africa, 
strong, well-limbqd, and of a dark-thrown 
colour, Jiving in a beautiful country, extend¬ 
ing from Jong. 8® north to Jat. 3° south, 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy 
or Greece. Speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan, cultivating the soil 
and rearing cattle. They are from 6 to 8 
millions iii numbers. Their religion, like 
that of all African savages, is Fetish. They 
ackBowledge a supreme being whom they call 
heaven (Mulungu), and having a notion of a 
future state. There seem to be three natures 
or attributes in their Deity, Wak or Waka, 
Supreme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti, a 
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feraiaiiie embodiment. They have two holy are the same race whom the French call 
days, Saturday, which they call SaubatUi Kabyle and Zouave. The Moors are low- 
kenna, or little Sabbath, and Sunday, Saubata landers, traders and dwellers in cities. They 
gudda, or greater Sabbath. The Kabyla, are little idle men, who grow fat from iu- 
south of Algiers are Berbers, the old Numi- dolence, avaricious, perfidious, cowardly, 
dians, and difier in language, form, and habit cringing and insolent. They are said to be 
of mind from the Arabs of the plains, being descendants of the Oartlmginiaus. The Arabs 
matter of fact in mind and but little gifted of Morocco are the Moors of Spain, the Sara- 
with the glowing imagination of the Arab, cons of France, tall, graceful sons of the 
The unsubdued portion dwell in the moun-1 Arabian desert, courteous, brave, liospitabio 
tainous tract, with bare precipitous peaks, to and confiding, descendants of (ho conquerors, 
the south of tiio little Atlas and of Algiers, wiio in lh(3 first ages of the liijrah propagated 
They are spare but robust: and of smaller the religion of Mahomed, crossed the Straits 
stature than the Nomjidc, for the Kabyla are of (libraltar, destroyed the Gothic* chivalry, 
dwellers in houses or huts (hence their name), reigned in Spain lor 700 years, invaded 
are laborious tillers of tliesoil, and handicrafts- France, devastated Italy and pillaged the 
men, clever in wimiiug metals from their hills suburbs of Imperial Rome. Wlicn the last 
and even ill forging arms. They are wonder- Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and 
ful hoi'se-mcn, and terrible in a foray as in 
the days of Sallust, and are always at war with 
the Arabs. The slopes and valleys of their 
mountain country are all rich, cultivated lands, 
covered with olive-trees and corn-fields, and | monopolized the country. In Tunis, the 
the rocks aro said to contain minerals. Their native re-appears in a si^^ailer proportion, and 
number is about 700,000, possessing some ie Morocco lie is very scarce. Tlie Berber 
millions of acre's of the very best land of Africa, and Shcllok are untamed warlike tribes d wel- 
wutered by three rivers aud teeming witli ling in the mountains. When po'-sible, rovers 
rich harvests. They approach to within 120 of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, ])ut im- 
miles of Algiers which they separate from patient of any subjection. They are the same 
Constantine. They are a federal republic, and race whom the French call Kabyle and 
elect their own chiefs. They are the old Gnin- Zouave. The Moors are little idle men, who 
(juegciitcs, who gave so much trouble to the grow fat from indolence, they are lowlanders, 
liornuns, wlio tried the soldiership of Maximi- traders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfi- 
iiiuii, and sixty years afterwards again revolt- dious, cowardly, cringing and insolent. The 
ed. Tu fcrocissiinos Muuritanije populos, in- Berber and Moor profess mahomedanism. 
accesis, montiiiin jiigisset naturali mimitione When the last Arab king submitted to Ferdi- 
fideutca, expugnusti, rccepisti, transtultisti. maud and Isabelln, and the Moorish palaces of 
By Maximininif s system of tvunstultsi these Granada were surrendered to the eliristiaus, 
five nations were reduced to four. The the old conquerors went back to Africa aud re- 
Kabyle have feuds amongst themselves. The sumed their nomadc life. In Tripoli, the Arab 
Touareng is a noinade race, dwelling in the has monopolized the country. In Tunis, the 
great desert, very fair, with long hair, native re-appears in a smaller proportion. In 
aquiline noses, high forche.nds, and thin lips. Algeria, iie is almost equal to the Arab in- 
They say prayers in Arabic, but speak a vadcr, aud in Morocco lie is very scarce. The 
Semitic tongue. Their arms consist of a long Jews of Morocco are partly urban, partly 
lance with a broad head, javelins G or 7 feet mountaineers, the latter dating their arrival 
long, jagged hooks at the pointed end, a round prior to the naiivity. They live in friend- 
hucklc^v (Darega) of buffalo or elephant hide ship with the Berber, but at hostility with 
from vSondan, a poinard and a hroad-bladed another strange race, who declare themselves 
scimeter. If wo proceed west to Morocco, wo descendants of those Philistines whom Joshua 
find its entire population computed at 8 drove out of Syria, and who found a refuge 
millions to consist of:— in this remote portion of Africa. The Riff* 

Berber.2,300,000 Negro aud dwellers of Kalhiya (Cape Tres Forcas) were 

Shellok ...1,450,000 Abid .120,000 formerly much engaged in piratical expedi- 

Moor .3,550,000 Christian, ... 300 tions which were put down by Muli Abdur 

Arab. 740,000' Renegades... 200 Rahman in 1817. Er Rif means shore or 

Jews. 340,000 bank, aud so long ago as Leo the African was 

The Berber and Shollok are untamed fight- used to designate all the soa coast between 

ing tribes dwelling in the mountains. When Tetuan aud Mlila or Mililla. It is the conn- 
, i)08sible, rovei-s of the sea, claiming fanciful try of tlio chain of the Atlas, and is about 
origins, but impatient of any subjection. They 200 miles to 300 long. The word is evidently 
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Isabella, and the Moorish palaces of Grenada 
were surrendered to the Christians, the old 
conquerors went back to Africa and resumed 
their uomade life. In Tripoli, the Arab has 
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derived from Ripa, a bank, and is synony¬ 
mous with the Arabic Sahila. Thus the 
inhabitants of the Algerine coast are called 
Sahali, those of Morocco Rih. The origi¬ 
nal highland sputh-west of Armenia (Avminn) 
the country between the sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and Mesopotamia pro¬ 
per, is Aram Nahrain. The Arainreans were 
a Semitic race of highlanders wdio first 
settled on the upper part of the Euphrates 
and Tigris districts, and then passed tlirougli 
Mesopotamia proper (Aram of the two rivers,) 
the lowland (where is Mash, Mens Masius) 
which falls gradually towards Syria, after¬ 
wards called Aram. The name of Uz, in 
Nejd, proves that its off-sets extended as far 
as North Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, accord¬ 
ing to Ch. Bunsen, are the historical nations 
of Syria, Aram, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
speaking Syrian in the westand*the so-c:illed 
Clialdaic in the cast. In tlic gradual diffu¬ 
sion of mankind, the western provinces of 
Iran seem to have fallen to the share of the 
Aramocans and Elamites—and the Semitic 
people and language displaced the Cushite. 
From tlieir primitive language two distinct 
branches sprung,—the oidgiiial Arabic, wi(h 
tbo Musnud, Koresh and other dialects 
of that tongue, being one, and the Aramaic, 
tbo other. Tlie latter had two grand sub¬ 
divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Western Aramaic, were derived tlio Amliaric, 
Syriac, Hebrew, &c., &:c., and from the other 
or Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Baby¬ 
lonian and Chaldean tongues. From its i 
monosyllabic construction tbo eastern seems 
to be more ancient than the Western Aramai<', 
and it appears likewise to be the root of the 
' Zend, Pehlevi, Sanscrit and other dialects in 
use tlironghout a portion of the territory 
along which it had spread eastwards. The 
Arabic language, as written iu the Koran, is 
the most developed and richest in the Semitic 
tongues. It is not now spoken in any part of 
Arabia, as there written. Probably it never 
was so, any more tliau the Latin, the English, 
the German or Italian have ever been spoken 
as written in their respective bounds, and 
Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar of 
Clodius that the dialcctus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrates 
dictio ab hodierna lingua Grrncu. Indeed the 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and 
even written language in tw^o orders, the 
“ Kalnm Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes 
employed iu epistolary correspondence, and 
the “ Nahwi,” or gramatical or classical lan¬ 
guage. Every man of education uses the 
foimer and can use the latter. And the 
Koran is no more a model of Arabic (as it is 
often assumed to be) than ‘‘ Paradise Lost*^ 
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is of English. Inimitable, no man imitates 
them. 

The people known as Arabs, are spread 
from Syria to the Indian Ocean. They are 
chiefly in Iribos and tho.so who occupy the 
country around Jerusalem, are tlie An(‘zi, 
Shammar, Mowali and Salhau. The Assir 
tribe occupy betweem Meccah and Mediiiain 
They have six Kabile, Binul-Asrnar, Bin- 
ul-Akmar, Cliaraan, As.sir, Roufeidn and 
I Abida, find muster about 44,500 fighti/]g men. 
Tiie Olia’ab-Arabs occupy the lower part 
of Me.sopotaniia. Tlicy are a tall, warlike 
ra(!e, strong limbed and muscular, active and 
liealtljy. I^ is necessary, vvben considering 
the Arabs, to distinguish Ijc'tween a series of 
grades towanls civilization, in wbicdi they 
may at present be found. The Bedouin, is 
Avandoring, pastoral, tent-loving, disdaining 
to trade, yet avaricious and willing to sell his 
ghoo, his mutton, or his horse, and always 
found ill wide and open wastes, unpressed 
upon by adequate exterior power. Yet, even 
the Bedouin bends to circumstances. He 
accepts tlie region allotted for his pasture 
grounds. Plunder has its laws and vengenco 
its chivalry. If be will not trade, he still has 
wants : and suffers the presence of a tlew or 
Saleebah as the Atfghan suffers that of the 
hindoo. A little higbei' in the scale, us with 
the Clufab, is the original wandering pastoral 
Arab, in a district where he is pressed n])on 
from without, and where boundless plunder 
and roaming are restrained by exterior force, 
'fbo Arab tlien partly tuiais to agriculture, 
and for tliis be must in some degree settle. 
Society harmonizes to this level. Trade is 
possible. Corn is sold. Tho abba cloaks 
arc woven tind exported. Dates arc planted. 
The appetite for trade grows by what it feeds 
on. Huts of reeds replace tents ; and one 
sees ill their feeble efforts at reed ornamenta¬ 
tion, and in their rough twisting of their reed 
rope for their bunds, the po.ssible germ of 
some architectni al efforts. Yet higher in the 
scale is the Arab tlourishiug as an experienced 
and wealthy rnercdiant in a town, or adminis¬ 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable rural 
district. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili¬ 
zation. The present Arabians, according to 
their own liistorians, are sprung from two 
stocks: Kahtan, the same with Joktan or 
Yoktnu, of the Bible, the son of Eber, whose 
descendants occupy the south ; and Adnaa 
descended ina directline from IslimaeJ, the eoa 
of Abraham and Hagar, who occupy the north. 
Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one of 
the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief of 
the first Arabian emigration that pr6ceeded 
southwards. Tradition points to the moun- 
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tains of Armenia as tiio birfliplace of the Arab 
and Canaanilish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled along the hanks of the Tigris in¬ 
to Mesopotamia, from which a portion of tliem 
^commenced a great migration southwards, tlie 
result of which was the foundation of t!ie pri¬ 
meval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, the king¬ 
doms of tlie Adites in Yemen, who believe that 
they came from tlie sacred North, and once 
lived in a glorious garden of the earth wliich 
they are to restore. In the matter of their 
present locations, Dr. Latham, iu his Ethnolo¬ 
gy, mentions tlnit Hejaz, is peopled by the 
ilescendants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants of 
Meccah and Jedda, consist of j^lgi ims and 
theirdeecendantsof African, iVrsianandTnrk- 
blood. Li 8outherii Arabia, Yemen, Iladra- 
maut and Oman, the people are more or less 
Ilimyarite in* blood, history and civilization. 
Those of the towns of Mokah, 8anai, Rodda 
and Loheia, are the more civilized and the 
desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of tliem so rude in speech as to he named 
the Bin-i-Kalh, children of dogs—and the 
Berekede a branch of the Asir are said to 
hmd their wives like the Jakuri Hazara. 
At Has(d< is the tomb of tlie prophet Hud, 
the fourth in descent from Shorn. At the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, the pirate coast 
begins and extends 300 miles northwards. 
The southern tribes of the Peninsula of Senai, 
are more or less fishermen. Tlie early Arab 
religion was Sabieanism, a worsliip of the 
heavenly bodies, mixed with idolatry, hut 
with Mahomed commenced the Arab con¬ 
quests, the crce<l, science and litei’ature. At 
present, the Arabic alphabet is in use 
amongst the Turks, Persians, Malays, some 
of the people of India and Afrie.a. It was 
however of Syrian origin. The Arab family 
is maliomedan, except the Christian Arabs of 
Malta. Nejd or (^-entral Arabia is Syrian, and 
arranged into divi.sions called ‘‘ Suk.” The 
people occupying tlie Arabian peninsula, are, 
however, regarded by Captain Burton as of 
three distinct races : viz., the aborigines of the 
country, who have been driven, like the 
Bheels and other autochthonic Indians, into 
the eastern and south-eastern wilds bordering 
upon the ocean : second, a Syrian or Mesopo¬ 
tamian stock, typified by Shem and Joktan, 
that drove the indigena3 from the choicest 
tracts of country; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, representing the great 
Arabian people. And thirdly, an impure 
Egypto-Arab clan, well personified by Ish¬ 
mael, his son Nebajoth and Edom (Esau, the 
son of Isaac)—that populated and still popu¬ 
lates the Sinaitic peninsula. The indigens or 
autochthones, he says, are those sub-Cauca- 
, siaii tribes which may still be met with in the ^ 
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province of Mahrah, and generally along the 
coast between Muscat and Iladramaut. The 
Mahrah, the Jenabah, and the Gara especially 
show a low development, for which Jiardship 
and privation only will not satisfactorily 
account. These are “ Arab el Ariliah,’* for 
whose inferiority oriental fable accounts as 
usual by tbaumalurgy. Dr. Carter has re¬ 
marked the similarity between the lowest 
type of Bedouin and the indigens of India, as 
represented by the Bheel and other jungle 
races. The pi-incipal immigrant race, be also 
says, are the Noaehian, a great Chaldoean or 
Mesopotamian clan which entered Arabia 
about It. c. 2,200, and by slow and gradual 
encroachments drove before them the ancient 
race and seized the happier lands of the 
peninsula. This race would correspond 
with the Arab el Muta-Aribah or Aiabicised 
Arabs of the eastern historians. The third 
family, an ancient and a noble stock, dating 
from n.o. 1,900, and typified in history by 
Tslima3l, still occupies the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
These Arabs, however, do not, and never did, 
extend beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they are still dwelling iu the presemre 
of their brethren. Captain Burton, (iii, 31) 
considers it highly probable that the Copts, or 
ancient Egyptians, were “ half-caste Arabs 
a mixed people like the Aby.ssiumn, the 
Galla, the Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab 
graft upon an African stock. Hence tlie old 
Niliticrace baa been represented as woolly- 
Iicaded and of negro feature, The Arab are 
not so scrupulous as the Turks and Persians 
about their women ; and though they have 
the harem, or women’s part of the tent, yet 
such as they are ac(juainted with come into it. 

The Pirate race whose power and influ(;neo ‘ 
was long felt by the neighbouring tribes 
and is still intimately connected with their 
political condition, occupy a part of the 
coast within the Persian Gulf, coinpreheml- 
ed between the moniilnin range and the 
.sea-shore, and extending in that direction 
from Kasab to the island of Bahrein,—a 
distance of 3o0 miles. On the map, this por¬ 
tion bears the designation of the Pirate coast. 
Ibn Haukal, in his version of the Koran, 
informs us that before the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egyptian bondage, 
the subjects of a pirate monarch iu these 
parts seized on every valuable ship whicli 
passed. The possession of a few ports 
within and near the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, where it is not more than thirty miles 
across, enabled them to perceive and sally 
out on all passing vessels. To the Portu¬ 
guese during their brief career in India, they 
proved quite as troublesome as they did in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century to 
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the British : with these robbers the imams of 
Maskat have been repeatedly at war. In 
1809, an expedition was sent against tliem 
undier Captain Wainwrighl, in Jus Majesty’s 
ship Chiffonne. TJicir principal stronghold, 
lias-nl-Kliaiinah was stormed and taken, and 
lifty of tlieir largest vessels burnt or destroy¬ 
ed. Leit, on the island of Kishni, and several 
other ports, were reduced ; but tliough tliis 
liad the effect of checking them for a time, 
they soon re-built these ports, and gradually 
returned to their old practices. The iidia- 
bitants of the Pirate coast consider them¬ 
selves to be far superior to either the Bedouin 
or town Arab. The latter, especially those 
from Oman, they hold in such contempt, that 
a Maskatti and an arrant coward arc by 
them held to be nearly synonymous. They 
are taller, fairer, and, in general, more mus¬ 
cular (bail either of the above (dnsses, until 
they attain the age of thirty or forty years, 
Avhen they acquire a similar palriarclial a[)- 
peaiance. 

The /jifHzihar (lonilnions eomprise that por¬ 
tion of the coast imtluded between Magdas- 
hoa in 2® north latiinde, and Cape l)(ilgado 
ill 10® 42' south latitude. Beyond them, to 
the north, are the independent Somaloe 
tribes, which extend almost to the Red 
Sea, where they meet the Daiikalie race; 
and on the south they are bounded by Mo¬ 
zambique. The extent of coast under the 
dominion of the sultan of Zanzibar is about 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable 
parts of his sultanate are the islands of Zan¬ 
zibar (containing the capital of the same 
name), Pemba and Monfia. The first is situ¬ 
ated at a distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles from the mainland ; and is in size about 
equal to the Isle of Wight. It coiUaius none 
but small streams. 

The Assyrians are recognized to have been 
Semites. It lias been proved liy a compara¬ 
tive list of declensions and conjugations, that 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Amharic arc all but dialects of one 
original language, and constitute one fjunily 
of speech, the Semitic. The following nations 
form compact mass, and represent oue phy¬ 
siologically and historically counecled family ; 
the Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, wlio 
spread their language, through their coloniza¬ 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; tlie Ara¬ 
maic tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking 
Syrian in the west, and the so culled Chaldaic 
in the east ; finally, the Arabians, whose lan¬ 
guage is connected (through the Himyaritic) 
'vith the Ethiopic, the ancient (now the 
sacred) language of Abyssinia. The term 
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Semitic is the name now generally adopted 
among Gorman Hebrew scholars. lu Semitic, 
words the root remains always distiuct and un- 
mi stakeable. In Aryan, on the contrary, it 
soon becomes altered and disguised. Hence 
Semitic dictionaries are mostly arrangecl^^ 
according to the roots, a method which in 
Aryan languages would be most inconvenient, 
the root being oluni obsenro, and in many 
cases doubtful. The Amharic iis also the 
Hebrew and Syriac is derived from the 
Western Aramozi. I’lie t(u ni Semilie, Eichoni 
adopted from Shorn. The language is the 
orlmital language ol' some authors, the Syro- 
Ai abian of Fai rer and the Arabic of Leib¬ 
nitz. The Semitic family of languages is 
divided by Professor Max-Muller into 
three hranehes, the Aramaiir, the Hebraic, 
and the Arai)ie. 'riie Aramaic occupies the 
north, including Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
part of the ancient kingdoms of iJabylonia 
and Assyria. It is known to ns ehietly in 
two dialects, the Syriac and Chaldee. The 
former name is given to I he language which 
has been preserved to us in a translation of 
the Bible (the Pesbilo) ascribed to the second 
century, and in tluj rich Christian literature 
dating from the f»)urth. It is still spoken, 
though n a very (‘()rrupt form, by the Nos- 
toriaus of KurdihLan, near the lakes of Van 
and Urmia, and by some Christian tribes in 
jMesopotamia ; and an attempt has been made 
by the American missionaries, stationed at 
Urmia, to restore this dialect to some gram¬ 
matical correctness by publishing translations 
and a grammar of what they call the Neo- 
Syriac language. The name of Gdialdee has 
been given to the language adopted by the 
Jews duriug the Baliylonian captivity. 
Though the Jews always retained a know¬ 
ledge of their sacred language, they soon 
began to adopt the dialect of their conquerors, 
not for conversation only, but also for literary 
composition. TJie b6ok of Ezra contains 
fragments in Chaldee, contemporaneous with 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius and 
Xerxes, and several of the apocryphal books, 
though preserved to us iu Greek only, were 
most likel}'’ composed originally in Chaldee, 
and not in Hebrew. The so-called Targums 
again, or translations and paraphrases of the 
Old Testament, written during tlio centuries 
immediately preceding and following tho 
Christian era, give ns another specimen of 
tho Aramaic, or the language of Babylouia, as 
transplanted to Palestine, This Aramaic was 
tlie dialect spoken by the Lord Jesus and his 
disciples. TJie few authentic words preserved 
in the New Testament as spoken by our Lord 
in His own language, such as Tulitha kumi, 
Maranatha, Abba, arc not iu Hebrew, but iu 
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the Chaldee, or Aramaic, as then spoken by 
the Jews. The second branch of the Semi¬ 
tic family is the Hebraic, with which 
ia connected the Carthaginian, Phaeniciau and 
Arabic, This third, or Arabic branch sprang 
from the Arabian peninsula, wher(3 it is still 
spoken by a compact mass of aboriginal in¬ 
habitants. Its most ancient documents arc 
the Ilirnyaritic inscriptions. In very early 
times this Arabic branch was transplanted to 
Africa, where, south of Kgypt and Nubia, on 
the coast opposite Yemen, an ancient Semitic 
dialect has maintained itself to the present 
day. This is the Eihiopic or Abyssinian, or, 
as it is called by the people themselves, the 
Gees language. Though no longer spoken in 
its purity by the people of linbesh, it is still 
preserved in their sacred writings, transla¬ 
tions of the Biblo, and simil.'ii* works, which 
date from the third and fourth centuries. 
The modern language of Abyssinia is called 
Amharic. These three; branches, the Aramaic, 
the Hebraic, ai d Arabic, are closely related 
to each other. Besides these, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian and the Berber dialects 
are now considered to Lave a Semitic charac¬ 
ter, by Charnpollion, Bunsen (Egyptian), 
Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, Dr. Hincks, Sir H. 
Hawlinson, (Assyrian), and Professor F. New¬ 
man (Berber.) KSome branches of the Semi¬ 
tic race, ignorant of science, theocratic, have 
devoted, themselves to the expression of reli¬ 
gious instincts and intuitions, in one word to 
the establishment of monotheism. The doctrine 
of a future life and retribution, which in one 
form or other was inwoven with tho religious 
ideas of Egypt, appears to have been unknown 
to the Semitic nations. The Assyrians were 
Semites. Tlie names of the Assyrian gods, as 
Baal or Belus (the supremo deity amongst 
many of the Semitic races*), Nisroch and 
Mylitta (known by a nearly similar name to the 
Arabians), of members of the Ihmily of the 
king, such as Adra-rneleck (sou of Senna¬ 
cherib), and of many of tlie principal oilicers 
of state mentioned in scripture, such as 
Rab-saris, the chief of the eunuchs, and Rab- 
ehakeh, tho chief of the cup-bearers, are 
purely Semitic. Tho language spoken by 
Abraham when ho loft INIesopotamia closely 
resembled the Hebrew ; and l)is own name 
was Semitic. IMoreover, a dialect of the 
same tongue is still spoken by the ChaldaMins 
of Kurdistan ; who, there is good reason to 
suppose, are the descendants of the ancient As¬ 
syrians. The common origin of their languages, 
is, however, the only connecting bond wliich 
unites the widely sepanited ISemitic nations, 
Hebrews, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Carthage- 
iiians and Arabs. The Arab, the Hebrew, 

. and tho Palcstiuo descendants of Terah were 
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nomade tribes. The Phoenician, the Syrian 
and the people of Mesopotamia and Yemen, 
formed civilized nationalities. It has not 
been unusual to describe the Semites us 
essentially monotheistic, but their tribes and 
nations were worshippers of El, Elohim, Je¬ 
hovah, Sabaoth, Moloch, Nisrocli, Rimmon, 
Nebo, Dagon, Ashtaroth, Baal or Bel-Peor, 
Baal-zehub, Chemosli, Milcom, Adram-Melek, 
Anna-Maiek, Nibhaz, Tartak, Ashima, 
Nergal, Succoth-benotb, the Sun, the Moon, 
tlie Planels and all the Host of Heaven. 
Amongst the iiornade branch, there seems 
early to have been a monotheistic be¬ 
lief, blit tlie great bulk of the Hebrew 
nation continued to worship idols of their own 
manufacture, anil the propliet when ordered by 
inspiral ion to proceed to the wilderness of 
Dania.scns "was told that (here were only in 
Israel 7,000 [le'ople who believed in the one 
God. There have ever been a few monothe- 
i.sts among.st tlie idolatrou.s liindoos as may 
be illustrated by the writings of a Tamil 
writer, Sivavaykiar, vylio says— 

Stone,'?, re.sonarit when Hiruck, ye t^reak, and make 
images of ilicm. 

Sucli .stonc.s, .as worthy of worship, ye adorn with 
llower.s and .sacred ashes. 

Thre.shold-stono.s ye tread upon, even to wearing 
tJiein away. 

Neither of tiieso two kinds of stones arc stones 
plea.sing to God. 

How many various flowers have I culled and cast 
(before the idol.) 

[n vain how many mantras have I said. 

Whilst roaming, liow often have I upr.aised water 
(.standing in rivers or tanks, iu homage of the 
rising sun-god.) 

How often have I encircled Saiva temples. 

Those s.'Vge.s, who have known and inwardly realized 
th(‘ dwelling place of the Shepherd of tho 
Worlds, 

To visible fanes, .as if they were divine, raise not 
hands (of worsViip.) 

The grand epithet “ Shepherd of tho Worlds 1’^ 
is as beautiCul as anything that ever was 
.said or .sung by any >Semite, and the beauty 
of the tliouglits wliich this stanza coulains is 
not surpassed by any of the Hebrew writings. 
Teruh, the father of Abraham, served other 
god.s. In the book of Job, it is God who can 
number the cloud.s, in wisdom, who can stay 
the battles of heaven, (xxxviii, 37) who hath 
divided a water course for the overflowing 
of water.s, and a way for the lightning of 
thunder, (2o) who hath begotten the drops of 
dew(28) and in Proverbs (xxx, 4) who hath 
bound the waters in a garment, who hath 
estahlished all the ends of the earth. Abraham, 
indeed, was inspired with a knowledge of the 
one true God, but his family had images, the 
teraplwm which Rachel stole from her father 
Laban, (Gen, xxxi, 19-30) and when Jacob 
fled from Esau into Padaii Aram and dreamed 
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the dream at Bethel, he evidently had belief 
in many gods, for he endeavoured to make 
a bargain with the deity saying, if God 
■will be with me and will keep me in the way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I shall come again 
to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God. (Gen. xxviii, 20) Such lan¬ 
guage only shows a belief that there were 
other gods, one of whom might be Jacob’s 
own protector. The same principle is in- 
voqued in the commandment later proclaimed 
by Moses to have none other gods but the 
Lord God, and even more lately Joshua 
has to urge the people to put away stiangc 
gods, (Joshua) to })ut away the go<ls which 
their fathers served on the other side of the 
flood, ‘‘ Choose ye this day h(3 says, whom 
ye will serve, whether the gods which your 
fathers served on the other side of the 
flood, or the gods of the Amorites amongst 
whom ye dwell, but as for me and ray house 
we will serve the Lord.” Later still, the 
Psalmist says, (xxxvi, 8) amongst the gods 
there is none like unto Ihee, O! Lord, neither 
are there any works like unto thy works.— 
JliMory of Ancient Sanskrit JAteroturCy by 
Max. Muller, 2 ^. 567 ; Jlistoire Gene rale et 
Systerne Compare des Langues Semitigues, 
par Ernest Renan, Memhre de VInstitnf, 
JParis, 1858 ; JVouvclles Concideration sur le. 
Caractere General des Reuples Se/nitiques, 
ct cn particulier sur leur I'endance da 
Monotheisme, par E. Renan, J\iris, 1859 ; 
Wellsted's Travels, Vol, i, pp, 249, 262 ; 
Walk thro' Algiers ; Eontanier ; Latham's 
Ethnology ; Bunsen, Vols, iii, iv ; Burton's 
Eil grim age to JSlecca, Vol. iii, pp. 29, 31, 41, 
45, 390 ; Felly ; Rmolinson, Vol. i, p. 36 ; 
Sales' Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 

11 ; Lubbock's Origin of Civil. ; Muller s 
Lectures, pp. 263, 268 ; AIig?ion's Travels, 
p. 16. 8ee Aram, Assur, Arphaxad, Babel, 
Klam, India, Iran, Lud, March, Sem. 

8EMJA LENJA also Semja-leujauas, Hus. 
Linseed. 

SP]M KE PALLE, Hind. Bullar. Lablab 
vulgare, Savi. 

SEMMEL-MEIIL, Ger. Elourof wheat. 

SEM^OPUHECUS of Fr. Cuvier, is a 
genus of the family SimiadLC, the species of 
which have been transferred to the genera 
Simia and Presbytis. The Asiatic species 
described have been, 

S. argentatus, Blyth. 

S. cucullatus,/s. Geoff. \ Prenhytes Johnii, Jerdon. 

S. dussnmierii, Sekinz. ,, 

S. entelhis, Dufresne, the Ilanuman of India, or 
Bengal Langur. 

S. hypoleiico3, ; P-Johnii, 

S. johnii, Bischer^ Tranquebar, the Malabar Langur, 
jubatus, Wagner, the Neilgherry Langur. 


S. schistaceiis, TTodgson, the Himalayan Langur. 

S. priamus, Elliot, the Hanuman, the Madras 
Langur. 

S. pileatiis, Blyth. 

S. inaurus, Schreher, of Java. 

8. pyrrhua, Ifonscjicld, of Java. 

8. feinoralis, HorsJieVf Sumatra. 

S. flavinmnus, Is. Geoff, Sumatra, Borneo. 

S. cristatiifl, Jialfles, Sumatra. 

S, anchiaea, Elliot. 

S. phayrei, Blytk. 

S. barbei, Blyth. 

S. thersites, Elliot. 

S. nernocus, Linn. 

S. aiamensia, Mnller. 

S. melalophua, Fr. Cuv. 

S. obscunia, Jicid. 

S, mitratus, Escholf:. 

S. rubicundua, Muller. 

S. cbrysomelas, Muller. 

S. 8umatraii\]H, Midler. 

S. froutatiia, Muller. 

S. larvatus, Wurmh. 

S. ccpbalopterua, Zim., Ceylon, sec Mammalia, 
Pre.sbytes, Simiadac. 

SEMNAI, a name by which Clemens of 
Alexandria, designates the biiddliist mms of 
Jiis day. Buddhism and brahminism are of 
independent origin, and existed a long time 
contemporaneously, buddliism, in its early 
stages, is as ancient as brahminism. Clemens 
of Alexandria mentions buddhist pyramids, 
and the habit of depositing bones in them ; 
their practice of fortelling events ; of their 
continenc(3 and of the buddliist Semnai or 
lioly virgins, and lie names their god Bouta. 
Porphyry tells ns that the bralunans were 
born to their dignity while the Samanai were ‘ 
elected. Cyril of Alexandria states that there 
wcr(3 samans in Bactrea. Buddha is seem- 
ingly the word Bhot. For buddhism, in 
Nepal and Tibet, its vehicle was Sanscrit 
rather than Pali. The monuments of Priadasi 
at Dhauli in Kuttack, Girnar in Guzerat, and 
at Kapurdigiri in Kabul, each contains the 
same inscription, in which is mentioned the 
name of Antiochus—and in an ancient 
Singhalese work, Priadasi is stated to be 
Asoka. The Dhauli and Girnar alphabets 
are the oldest of tlie oldest Pali. Buddhist 
statues are sometimes of great height, one of 
Buddha near IMehintala in Ceylon, is 70 feet 
high : one of (iotauia llaja at Carculla is 38 
feet .—Sir J. E. Tennant's Ceylon. 

SEMOLA, It. Bran ; but ofteu'employed 
by grocers and other vendors, to designate 
semolina. 

SEMOLINO. 

Suinoulo, Fii. I Soojio, Hind. 

Gruau, „ | boiiiolino, It, 

The fine hard inner part of wheat, rounded 
by attrition in the milLstones is used exclu¬ 
sively in India for making loaf-bread, about 
50 tons of it are annually imported julo 
Pkigland from Italy. The best semoliuo is ob- 
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tained from the wheat of tho southern parts 
of Europe. In France tho name of semo- 
liuo is given to tho largo hard grains of wheat 
retained in the bolting machine after tho finer 
parts have been pressed through its meshes. 
See Boojie, Wheat. ^ 

SEMOOM, An An. A hot wind of Arabia, 
which often proves fatal to man and beast. 
It blows in gusts for about ten minutes, the 
air is dimmed but there is no sand or dust 
raised.— Pa!grave. See Simoom. 

SEMPAGUM, Sempauga-maram, Tam. 
Michelia rheodii, IV. 

SEMPOE ISLAND, on the south coast of 
Java, iu lat. 8® 28' 30" S., and long. 112“ 43' E., 
is five miles long and consists of high rocks. 
SEMPERVIVUM TECTORLUM. 

Givet-kya-peu poulc, TiuuM. 

House Leek. 

SEMROUL, a river near Seroha in Rewah. 

SEMSCIIANUI, also Koshi, Rus. Clia- 
mois leather. 

SEIVUTGH, Akau. (him. 

Sh^N, Hind. Pisum sativiurn. Pea. 

SRN, in Bengal, a patronjniic of persons 
of tho medical caste. 

SFN, Adisur was tho founder of the Sen 
dyjiasty, he brought from Kanoiij, live Sagnic 
brahmans, of tho tribes or gotra Saidiila, 
Kasliyapa, Vatsa, Saverna and Bharndwaja ; 
also sudra families, Ghose, Bliose, Dntt, Guba 
and Mittra, accom])ai)ied them, and these lake 
the position of Kuliii Kaists. In the reign of 
Eullal Sen, alajut 284 years before tho rnaho- 
inedaii invasion, all these IvnliFi brahmans and 
Kiilin sndras had greatly increased, and 
though degenerated in learning they arro¬ 
gated to themselves a position alcove all the 
Sapta-sali or aboriginal brahmans, and Bullal 
Sen cnobled^these brahmans by giving to them 
the title of Kulin. The Knlin brahmin sub¬ 
sequently consented to marry the daughters of 
the aboriginal brahmin, who now eagtu-ly seek 
alliances with the Ivulin, and the Knlin have 
taken advantage of this and have established 
a scale of fees for condescending to accept a 
daughter of au inferior. They marry gold. 
Of the Knyats who came fi'om Kanou j, Bhose, 
Ghose and Mittra wereenobled by Bullal Sen, 
into Kulin Kayats. Dass, Day, JIutt, Giiho, 
Kar, Paulit, Sen and Sing hold a second rank. 
Knlin brahman women are married with difii- 
culty and generally to aged men. In a.d. 18G8, 
there were 11 Kulins in Ifooglily and one in 
Ilurdwan, each of whom had contracted 50 to 
80 marriages ;—24 in llooghly and 12 in 
Purdwan, who had contracted from 20 to 50 
marriages, and 48 in Hooghly and 20 in Burd- 
wun, who had contracted between 10 and 20 
marriages. Kulinism is thus a great poly- 
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gamic institution, and a few women have 
become prostitutes. In a. d. 1867, the aboli¬ 
tion of this polygamy, was contemplated and 
will doubtless soon bo carried out.— Calcutta 
Review, Mntj 1868. 

SENA, Sans. An army. Sena-Pati, gene¬ 
ral commanding, lord of the army. 

8KNAA, a town in the mountains in the 
S. W. part of Ara))ia whence the Mocha cotfeo 
eornes. After the expulsion of the Turks in 
A. I). 1630, the whole of Yemen came under tho 
government of the Imams of Sena a ; but at the 
tiiiKi of Carslen Neibuhr’s visit to Senaa in 
17r)3, the native Arab tribes of the provinces 
of Aden, Aboo Areesh, Taez, and otlmrs had 
thrown off allegiance to the Imams. In 1799, 
when the British government took measures 
to oppose the expected invasion of India by 
the French, and to revive the lost trade of 
the Red Sea, Dr. Pringle obtained facilities 
for trade, but Sir Home Popbam subsequent¬ 
ly lost these. At the beginning of the present 
century. Imam Ali Alnnsoor suffered severedy 
at the hands of the Wahabeo sect who overran 
and w)*ested from him some of the best dis- 
(ricts of bis dominions. In 1816 Alahomed 
Ali Rasba after ho destroyed the Wahabi 
})ower restored tho distriefs to Imam Ali. 
In 1817, in consequence of a dispute in which 
an Arab had been temporarily detained at the 
factory at Mokhn, the residency was attacked 
and plundered, and a British Officer was 
dragged before tlio Governor, by whom lie 
was subjected to the most brutal insults. In 
RSdO a e()mmer(!ial treaty was concluded with 
the Governor of Mokha by Captain Moresby, 
similar to that oone.lndecl in tiio same year 
with the Chief of Zaila. For some years 
the country of Senaa fell into absolute 
anarchy. In 1832 Mokha and all tlie sea 
coast fell under the suzerainty of tho Turks. 
Tt was afterwards lecovered for a time, but 
again linally lost iu 1848. Ali Munsoor, who 
succeeded his father as Imam of Senaa iu 1834, 
was deposed three years after. During tho 
internal revolutions in Senaa and tlie desultory 
warfare with the Turks, the Imams repeatedly 
endeavoured to enlist the aid and advice of 
the British government in their cause. A rigid 
abstinence, however, was maintained from all 
interference in tlieir affiiirs.— Playfair s Hist, 
of Yemen ; Papers in the Foreign Office; 
Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol, 
vii, pp. 300-302. See Wahabi. 

SENxVCIA CLAUCA^ Lam, Syn. of 
Elamdendroii glaucum, Pers. 

SENADIII PATI or Senapati, Sans. 
A general. See Sena. 

SENAGA, plural Scuagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arietiuum, Linn, 

SENAI, see Hindoo. 
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SENAIGUNG, a river near Moogra in 
Com i Hah. 

SEN AN, Malay. Acetate of copper, 

SENAPA, It. Mustard seed. 

SENA PANTIil, an extinct Iiindoo 
sect of vaishnavap, founded by Sena, a barber, 
a disciple of Kainanand. Sena was barber of 
the raja of Bandliagurh. 

SENA SAHIB SUBA, see Blionsla rajas 
of Nagpur. 

SEN A SURA, see Singbaleso. 

SEND, liiNO. Elate sylvestris, Roxh, 

SENDAL, Port. Crape. 

SENDELlIl, a river near Seraiegogo in 

Saliarunpoor. 

SKNl^’Il, ITiisrn. Euphorbia tirucalli, Em?/. 

SEND’HI, IIi^Jo. The tuft of hair wliicli 
hindoos leave at tlie top of their liead. In 
Tamil it is called knrnii, and in Telngn, jnttn. 

SExNDl-KA-JHAR, Duk. Elate sjlves- 
tris, I Ann. Sendi, Duk. The palm wine 
tree fi*oni ditto. 

SENDOtHUvU^I—? Carthanius (inctorius. 

SKN DRl, Mahr. Hottlera tinctoria. 

SENDU BIR KAIA, Tkl. Lufla amara, 
Boxb. 

SENDULA, a nuddi or .stream of Gwalior, 
run.s near Akbarpoor. 

SENDIJRKAM, Tam. Cai thamus tine- 
tori us. Safliower. 

SENE, Ell. Senna. 

SENKCIO JACOBiEA, one of the eom- 
poside, Puj'ple rag-wort, a native of the Capo 
of Good Hope ; it is easily raised from seed 
like other species of grouiusels in common | 
garden soil. 1 

SENECIO SONCIIIEOUA, Mnench. 
Syn. of Emilia sonchifolia, DC. It is the 
sad bar g of Hindustan. 

SENE.DE-LA-PALTHE, see Cassia 
plants. 

SENE-DE-TRIPOLI, Fr. Cassia obova- 
ta, Mernf, 

SENEGAL, see Tree, Gums and Resin.s. 

SENGAR CHAORI, Hind. The nuptial 
hall, from the purpose to which it is applied. 
Chaori is the term always appropriated to the 
place of nuptials ; seiigar means ‘ ornament.’ 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 709. 

SENGARARY MARAAT, Tam. Can- 
thium paiviflorum, Linn., Roxb., DC, 

SENGOW, see Kyan. 

SENGRA, Hind. I^aphanus sativus. 

SEN JEUO, a race of eastern Central Africa. 
Like the old Romans, they elect their king by 
the flight of birds, and choose the individual 
on whom a vulture alights. They sell their 
women into slavery, and sacrifice their first¬ 
born to secure a propitious harvest,— Krapf, 

^^ENITRA, Rus. Saltpetre. 
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SENJNA, Hmn. Morinjja ptorygosperma. 
SENKHAM, Tel. Cliank shells. 
SENNA. 

Sauai suna, All. I A in Blum atydivain- 


{Sana-i^at, Reng. diva, Las, 

rwa-gcmnjjia-yct, BcRM. Nilaveri, SlNGit. 

h>cnc, Fr. Sen, Sp. 

Sennablater, Ger. Nilaverei, TaM. 

Snnamuki, Guz., lliNi>. Nilavagliei, ,, 

Senna, It. Nay la tungadu, TlCL* 

Cassia senna, liAT. Nilaponna, ,, 

Butallapotakn, San.s. 


The leaves of cei lain species of Cassia, C. 
elongaU ; C. acutifoba ; C. lanceolata ; and 
C. obovata ; all agree in certain properties ; 
the odour of the leaves is heavy and peculiar, 
taste bitter, nauseous and glutinous, powder 
yellowish-green. At least eight varieties^ of 
senna leaf are knoAvn in commerce in Europe: 
1, the Senna pal the ; 2, Senna of Seniiaar, or 
Alexandria ; 3, of Ti‘ipoli ; 4, of Aleppo ; o, 
of Aloka ; 6, of Senegambia ; 7, the false or 
Arguel ; 8, the Timievelly. The Senna 
paltlie is prepared at Boullac, and is known 
to contain 5 parts of the Cassia acutifolia, 
3 of C. obovata, and 2 of the Cynanchum 
olceifoliuin. It is in this variety of the drug 
that the poisouons leaves of Coriariii myrti- 
folia have been found by M. Dublane. The 
Moka senna is chielly cultivated for exporta¬ 
tion to India, where it is common in all the 
bazars. The other foreign varieties do not 
require particular notice. The Tinnevelly 
drug is in species identical with the Moka. 
From all parts of Upper Egypt tliese pack¬ 
ages arrive at the entrepot near Boullac, 
called la Paltlie. The Palteers sort, mix, 
and adulterate the drug, and pass it into 
commerce tin'ough Alexandria. Simmonds 
says, the dried leaves of C. lanceolata or ori- 
entalis, grown in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, 
the true Mecca senna, are considered the 
best. In Egypt the leaves of Cynanchum 
argel are used for adulterating senna, Cassia 
obovata oi* C. senna, a native of Egypt, is 
cultivated in the East Indies, as well as in 
Spain, Italy, and Jamaica. It is a perennial 
lierb, one or two feet high. In the East 
Indies theie is a variety (C. elongata) com¬ 
mon about Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bombay, 
Agra, &c. Several species are common in 
the West India islands. The plants, which 
are for the most part evergreens, grow from 
two to fifteen feet high ; they delight in a 
loamy soil, or mixture of loam or peat. The 
seed is drilled in the ground, and the only 
attention required by the plant is loosening 
the ground and weeding two or three times 
when it is young. The senna leaves import¬ 
ed from India are not generally so clean and 
free from rubbish as those from Alexandria. 
They are worth from 20s, to 27s, per cwt. 
in the Bombay market. The prices are — 
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Alexandria, to Qd, per lb.; East Indian, 
2d. to 3c/. per lb. ; Tiuuevelly, Id. to 9^c/. 
per lb. Seinia is eollected in various pm ts 
of Africa by the Ara])s, who make two crops 
annually ; one, the most productive, after the 
rains in August aiul September, the other 
about the middle of March. It is brought to 
Egypt from Abyssinia, Nubia, and Sennaar, 
also by the way of Cossier, the Red Sea and 
Suez. T^lie different leaves are mixed and 
adulterated with nrghel leaves. The quan¬ 
tities imported into Great Britain are from the 

East Indies. Other places. 

1835.. .1bs. 72,.576...1bs. G,988...Total Ib.s. 142,11.> 

1839.. . „ 110,409... „ 6,566... „ 174,27.5 

In 1840, 211,400 lbs. paid duty, whi(!h i.s 
now only \d. per lb. In 1848, wuis imported 
800,000 lbs. from India ; in 1849, the total 
imports were 541,143 lbs. The imports into 
the United Kingdom were, in 1847, 246 tons; 
1848, 402 tons ; 1849, 240 tons. It is entered 
into the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
free of duty. The imports were respectively 
in 1848, 1849 and 1850, 246,402 and 240 
tons. 

Senna of Mecca and Tinucvelly Senna are 
from Cassia lanceolata, Roijle. 

Alexandrian senna is from C. obovata, 
(Cnlladon), C. aeutifolia, (Dcli/e), and some¬ 
times C. aethiopica, ( Guihotirt.) Alexandrian 
senna is said by some to constitute the bulk 
of the senna consumed for medical purposes 
in Europe. It is much adulterated with the 
leaves of Cynanchum arghel, Tiplirosia apol- 
linea aud Coriaria inyrtifolia. Alexandrian 
senna, according to Mr. Jacob Bell, contains a 
mixture of two or more species of true senna. 
It consists principally of Cassia obovata and 
C, obtusata, and according to some authorities 
it occasionally coiitaius C. acutifolia. This 
mixture is unimportant. 

C. obovata also yields the Aleppo, Senegal 
and Italian senna, and is sometimes along 
with C. gcthiopica, in Tripoli senna, 

C. aethiopica is the source of Smyrna senna, 
American senna is the product of C. mari- 
laudica. 

C. lanceolata ami G. aethiopica furnish other 
kinds of senna, the greatest part of their pro¬ 
duce fiuds its way to ludia through the Red 
Sea, Surat, Bombay and Calcutta, the imports 
into Calcutta, in 1849, having been 79,212 lbs. 

In Egypt the senna harvest takes place 
twice annually, in April and September; the 
stalks are cut off with the leave.s, dried before 
the sun, aud then packed with date leaves. 

The leaves of the Cyiiauchum arghel are 
similar in form to those of the lanceolate sen¬ 
na, but they are thickeraudstiffer, the veins are 
scarcely visible, they are not oblique at the 
base, their surface is rugose, and the colour 


grey or greenish drab ; their taste is bitter 
and disagreeable, and they are often spotted 
with a yellow, intensely bitter gummo-resin- 
ous incrustation. Being less fragile than the 
leaflets of tlie true senna, they are more often 
found entire, aud are very easily distinguish¬ 
able from the varieties which constitute true 
Alexandrian senna. In their botanical charac¬ 
ter they are essentially different, being distinct 
leaves, not leaflets, which is the case with 
true senna. 

Tinnevelly senna is that most esteemed by 
the profession, and is known by the size of 
the leaflets, whicli are rnucli larger than those 
of any other variety ; they are also less 
brittle, thinner and larger, and are generally 
found in a very perfect state, Avhile the other 
varieties, especially the Alexandrian, are more 
or less broken. 

Senna grown in the southern provinces of 
the Madras presidency is highly esteemed in 
Britain, and is preferred by many to all other 
sorts, as being both cheaper and purer. Senna 
raised at Dapooreo from Tiniievelly seed, has 
been found equal to the best Arabian senna. 
The picking of senna leaves in Guzerat of 
sowings in August, is made in Septembei*: 
aud Dr. Burn states that the virtues of the 
leaf, depend greatly on the time of the picking. 

Dr. Roylo, was unable to distinguish the 
three kinds of Senna, C. eiongata, C. lanceo- 
latfi, and acutifolia. They are all iucluded 
ill the C. ofhcinalis. 

Cassia ovata of Merat, is the C. aethiopica 
of Cuibourt, found in Nubia nud Fezzau. 

Cassia forskalii, is the C. lanceolata of 
Forskal and LIndley, grows in Fatme, Sur- 
dud and Mor, and called Suna, by the Arabs. 

Cassia obovata, Colladon, a native of Africa 
from Senegal to the Nile, grows in Fezzan— 
from Cairo to Asvsouan, Nubia—in the 
Adil country near Sultailli—Desert of Suez, 
Syria, Kaira in Guzerat : Dukhan, near 
Delhi, in the Rangurh valley near Peshawar, 
and in Mysore. The sennas of commerce, 
are called Tiunevelly Senna, arranged into 
Saliarunpore, Madras and Tiunevelly, (2) 
Bombay or common Indian Senna (Suna) 
Muklii, (3) Alexandrian Senna, (4) Tripoli 
Senna, (5) Aleppo Senna. 

Cassia tora is common all over the plains 
of India and in Teuasserim, it is one of the 
most abundant weeds in the country. Its 
leaves are foetid, mucilaginous, and gently 
aperient. They are much used for adulterat¬ 
ing senna and in various external applications. 
The seeds ground with sour butter-milk 
are used with excellent effect in itchy erup¬ 
tions, and they are used in preparing a blue 
dye, generally fixed with lime water. The 
root rubbed to a pulp with lime juice has 
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almost specific powers in the cure of ring -1 
worm. Like all the allied species of Cassia 
this seems to owe its virtues to its astriugeucy I 
ttloue. 

Senna absus, Hoxh, Syn. of C. absus, TAnn, 
Senna alata, lloxh. Royle^ Syn. of Cassia 
alata, JAnn.^ fV. A.; W, Ic. See Bertlie- 
lotia lanceolata. 

Seima arborea, var. Rheede^ Roxh, Syn. of 
Cassia glauca, Lam.^ JV» ,»f A, 

Senna auriculata, Roxb, FI, In, Syn. of 
Cassia auriculata, lAnn.^ Roxb, 

Senna bicapsularis, Roxb, Syn. of Cassia 
bicapsularis, Linn, 

Senna esculenta, Roxh, Syn. of Cassia 
soph ora, Linn,, IV. Sf A, 

Senna mecca3 lohajuc, Forsk, Syn. of Cassia 
officinalis, also of Cassia eloiigata, Rot/le, 
Senna; medica3 lohajae, Uoyle, Syn. of 
Cassia officinalis, Gcertn,, Royle, 

Senna obtusa, Roxb, Syn. of C. obtusa, Roxb, 
Senna occidentalis, Roxb, Syn. of Cassia 
occidentalis, I Ann, 

Senna officinalis, Roxb. FI. In. Syn of 
Cassia elougata, Linn., Lisanc. 

Senna sophora, Roxb. Ft, In, Syn. of 
Cassia sophora, Linn.; W. c5* A, 

Senna tora, Roxb, FI, In. Syn. of Cassia 
torn, Linn. 

Senna toroidcs, Roxb, Syn. of Cassia tora, 
Linn. 

Senna of Tripoli, Syn. of Cassia obovata, 
Herat ; Voigt. ; Royle's Mat„ Med., p, 361 ; 
0*8haughnessy, pp, 309, 397 ; Pharma- 
ceuticaL Journal, VoL ii, 63 ; Simmonds ; 
Ben. Pit.; Spry\s Suggestions, pp. 36, 43, 
SENNABLATER, Geu. Senna. 

SENNA LEAVES, see Senna, Cassia. 
SENNA, Sans. Crotalaria juncea. 
SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria, ruled 
ill Nineveh. He was coeval with the latter 
years of Hezekiah, and contemporary with 
Nabonassor. After various struggles with 
the princes of Babylon, he invested liis son 
Assar Haddon, with the sovereignty of 
Babylon. Sennacherib reigned IS years and 
was slain n.c. 676. See Babylon. 

SENNANG, Maleal. Verdigris, 
SENSAFAJ, Asparagus racemosus. 

SENSARPAL, Hind. Asparagus fili- 
cinus and A. punjabensis. 

SENSITI VPu ANIMALS, invertebrate ani¬ 
mals are divided by Lamarok into twogi’oups, 
which he calls Aniraaux apathiques and Ani- 
maux sensibles. The latter, or the Sensitive 
animals, contain six classes, of which insects 
are the first. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS, is a term corn- 
mouly applied to those species of plants that 
possess the property of visibly moving their 
leaves when they are touched or otlierwise 
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stimulated. A number of plants of various 
families, possess the power of moving their 
leaves under the influence of a slight touch ; 
That whi(;h is best known is Mimosa pudica, 
a native of tropi(;al climates. A knock upon 
the ground at a short distance from the plant 
is suificient to produce an influence on its 
leaves; and Von Martius says, that at Rio de 
Janeiro the falling of horses’ feet by the way 
is sufficient to set whole masses of the plant 
in motion. If various corrosive substances, 
as bichloride of mercury, sulphuric acid, 
caustic potash, &c., arc applied to the knots 
of the joints, the same phenomena are observ¬ 
ed. The removal of the plant to a higher 
temperature will produce the same result, 
as well as exposing it to a lower temperature 
or a draught of cold air. They are destroyed 
by the applicatiou of chloroform and other 
auoRsthetic agents. Its leaflets rapidly fold 
togetiier and droop when touched, aud its 
leaf stalk, to its base, droops downwards ; 
oil the approach of evening, the foliage of 
this plant assumes the same appearauce. 
Besides the Mimosa pudica, the M. sensitiva, 
M. viva, M. casta, M. asperata, M. fpiadri- 
valvis, M, periiambucann, M. pigra, M. humi- 
lis, AI. pel lata, M. dormiens, possess the same 
property though not in so remarkable a degree. 
Species of otlier gruiera of the Leguraiuosae 
exhibiting these movements are Smithiasensi- 
tiva, yEschyuoinene indica, pumila, aud 
Desmanthus stolonifer. The locust tree when 
its branches arc roughly shaken closes up its 
leaves, and the same has been observed of 
Gleditscliiu triacantha. Of another family of 
plants the Oxalidaccag Oxalis sensitiva, 
called by Do Candolle on account of its 
sensitive properties Biophy turn, has long been 
known to possess this property. Averrhoa 
bilinibi and A. carambola possess the property 
of foldiug their leaves on tho application of a 
siiniulus. Oxalis stricta, if hit smartly on 
a warm day, will contract its leaves and 
assume a position as in tho ordinary sleep of 
the leaves of these plants, and tho same 
movements occur in O. acetosella, O. 
corniculata, and many other species. The 
movements in these plants consist in the 
folding up of their leaves, so that the two 
halves of the leaf approach each other by 
their superior surface. Tho midrib is also 
slightly bent, so that its inferior surface 
j presents a convexity ; and tlie petioles of the 
I leaflets bend downwards, so that the leaf, 

, when irritated, becomes dependent. In the 
family Droseraceae, or Sun-Dews, the leaves 
of Dionoea muscipula, or Venus Fly-Trap 
have the remarkable property of contracting 
upon insects that may happen to alight upon 
their surface. None of the Suu-0ews inclose 
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insects in their leaves in this manner, but the 
surface of their leaves is covered with long 
hairs, which secrete a viscous matter. When 
any insect settles upon the leaf, it is entangled 
with the viscous secretions ;.and before it has 
time to escape, the hairs exhibit a considera¬ 
ble degree of irritability, and curving round, 
pin the animal down on the surface of the 
leaf. Other instances of vegetable irritability 
occur ill the Berberis vulgaris, Mimulus, and 
Stylidium. In the Desmodium gyrans one of 
the Fabacem called the Telegraph plant, a 
native of the East Indies, the large terminal 
leaflet when exposed to the bright light of the 
snn, forms a direct and continuous line with 
its leaf stock ; but is manifestly depressed, if 
placed ill the shade for a few minutes. Its 
position varies with the increase or decrease 
of light during the day.— Morren^ NoUis^ 
stir* V Excitabilitti ct ie Monvemcjit des 
chez les Oxalis^ in the (yfh voUime 
of the Bulletins de VAcademic lioyale de 
Bruxelles ; in Eng. Cyc. ; Chamber s Jour- 
7 ial, IS63, Vol. XX, p. 179. 

SFNTIIA also Senthi, Bkng., Hind. Sac- 
charum sara. 

SENTIIETIVER, Maleal. Rootofixora 
cocci nea. 

8ENTUL, a light, close-grained, and 
easily worked wood of Java : it resembles 
the sureu. 

SEO, Hind. The apple, Pyrus inalus. 

SEO-JI, in the Bliaka tongue, is a title of 
Siva, the ji, is merely an adjunct of respect. 
— 7^od\s Rajasthan^ Vol, ii, p, 22. 

SEONI, a district of the Central Provinces 
of British India, the beauty of its scenery, 
the fertility of its valleys, the elevation of its 
plateau, its salubrity and moderate tempera¬ 
ture, make it attractive, it once supported a 
far larger population than now. It lies be¬ 
tween 21* 3o' and 22'’ 55' of north latitude, and 
between 79® 20' and 80'^ 10' of east longitude ; 
and is bounded on the north by «Tabalpur and 
Mandla, on the west by Narsinghpur and 
Clihindvvara, on the south by Nagpur and 
Bhandara, and on the east by Mandla and I 
Balaghat. The area is about 3,608 square 
miles, and the population amounts to 421,650 
souls, or 116 to the square mile. The fi.scal 
sub-divisions are Seoni, Katangi,aud Lakhna- 
don, each of which is managed by an officer of 
the rank of tahsildar. The plateaus of Seoni 
and Lakhnadou have a varying height of 
from 1,800 to 2,200 feet. They are well culti¬ 
vated, clear of jungle, and their temperature 
ia always moderate. In the Bengal As. Soc. 
Journ. is recorded receipt from Seoni of five 
copper plates in questionable Sanskrit, often 
unintelligible, of date eighteenth year of Pra- 
vara dhamanrajya Sam vat, a local era, after 
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Mahendra Gupta of Kauouj. The character 
used iu Inscription is Allahabad, No. 2, with an 
open parallelogram at the head of each letter. 
The Divinities mentioned are Bhairava, Siva- 
linga, Mahesvara, Yudhisthira, Vishnu, Sama 
Veda, Vyas ; and of kings or princes, rajas 
Pravara Sena, Sri Rudra Sena, Pritliivi Sena, 
Rudra Sena, 2iid : Pravara Sena, 2nd. None 
of the princes are known in history ; but the 
inscription adds another Gupta (Deva) who is 
called “ Paramount Sovereign,” and whose 
daughter was the mother of Rudra Sena, 2ud. 
The Deva Nagari is curious, having an open 
parallelogram at the head of each letter. The 
Vikrarnaditya era is not used in this nor com¬ 
monly in early inscri[)tions. Gives a village 
to a brahman, but without any eulogy of 
brahmans. Begar, or forced labour, is men¬ 
tioned. Similar Deva Nagari is met with at 
Chatlisgarh.— VoL v, p. 727. 

SEOKA, Hind. Epiearpurus orientalis. 

SEOREE, 01 - Sivira, a race in Ghazepiir, 
Gorukpoor, Bchar, Benares and Mirzapnr, 
whom Buchanan thinks distinct from the Kol 
and the Clieroo. The Clieroo aborigines in 
G hazepur, a part of G or Ld< pur, the sou them part 
of Benares and Mirzapur, and of Behar, are 
sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhar. They 
seem to be the same as the Sivira or Seoree, 
hut Buchanan considers them distinct. The 
Clieroo declare themselves to be descended 
from the great serpent, from which they may 
be supposed to lie the Nagbuiisi of Magadha. 
Remains of buildings attributed to them are 
found near Buddha, Gya Sasram andRamghur, 
and the images of Siva and Hanuman Ibund 
ill them indicate that they belonged to the 
hindoo religion. They appear to have been 
oxpelle<l from their ancient abodes by the 
Pramara of Bhqjpur, the Hyobun of llurdi 
and the Bhoonhar, a little before the first 
mahomedau invasion, about which time there 
seems to have been a general convulsion in 
India, during wdiich several tribes acquired 
their present possessions. The features of the 
Clieroo are said to resemble the occupants of 
the Vindhya mountains. They live by cut¬ 
ting timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, 
and though their numbers are very low they 
continue to create a rajali for every five or six 
houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah, subdued 
'Muhartu, a Clieroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to liave been a last strong effort of the 
Clieroo. The chief of Singrowli in Mirza¬ 
pur is a Clieroo, though he calls himself a 
Ben-bans. Sir H. Elliot suggests that the 
Sivira, Sqori and Cheroo, may perJiaps be the 
Saura, descendants of the Suraseni. In the 
Ilarivansa is the following passage : “ From 
his race canio the Sauravira and Sauraseua. 
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The great king Sourasena has giren his nam 
to the country over which he reigned.”— 
Elliot!s Glos. 

SEONTEE, Beng. White rose, Rosa 
nepalensis. 

SEOTI, a river of Allahabad and of the 
Mirzapoor district. 

SEPA ClIETTU, Tel. Oxystelrna escu 
lentum, B,. Br. 

SEPAH and Buzotee, are small, but verj 
brave Alfghau tribes, numbering. The Buzotee 
have 500, Sepah 300, h^ditiug men. They livi 
in tolerably close connexion with tlieir mor< 
powerful neighbours, the Afreedee, and 
manage to hold their own. They acted up t( 
their engagements in regard to the Khybe: 
Pass, and generally behaved well towards the 
British. 

SEPEDONIUM MYCOPHILUM, see 
Fungi. 

SEPHALiCA, Sans. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

SEPI, Hind. Pji, the same as Karnin or 
ghair mulazira. 

SEPIADiE, the Cuttle-fish family o: 
Molluscs, of the class Cephalopada, section 
Decapoda. Mr. Woodward enumerates tliree 
fossil geuera, Belemnosis, Beloptera, and 
Spirulirostra and the genus Sepia, of which 
there are known five fossil and thirty 
living species, of which Sepia officinalis is 
the type. Sepia officinalis is the com¬ 
mon cuttle-fish, whose shell is so often 
thrown up by the waves on the beach. The 
ink (nigrae succus loliginis), common to this 
and other species of Cephalopods, is not only 
ejected as a defence to colour the water in 
order to favour the escape of the animal, as 
was well known to the ancients (Oppian, 
Halient iii., ; Pliny’s Nat. Hist., ix, 29), 
but as a direct means of annoyance, the 
juice was used by the ancients as ink as 
shown in the lines in the graphic description 
of the idler by Persius. (Sat., iii, lin. 10, 
et seq.) The flesh of the naked cephalopods 
was rather esteemed of old, as it is indeed 
now in Italy and other countries. Aristotle 
declares that these animals are in the highest 
season when pregnant, and those who wish to 
taste a cuttle-fish sausage, will find a receipt 
for making that savoury viand in Athenasus. 
Mr. F. D. Bennett states that the Fe, or 
cuttle-fish, is considered a luxury by all 
classes of the Sandwich islanders, and* that 
when fresh and well cooked it is an excellent 
food, and in consistence and flavour not unlike 
the flesh of a lobster’s claw. Its shell, called 
cuttle-fish bone, is sometimes feet long, it 
is used for rubbing down paint.— Bennett, 
Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round 
tkQ Globe, London, 1840. 
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SEPIOTEUTHIS SEPIACEA, De. 
Blninville, See Sepia dae. 

SEPISTAN, BROAD-LEAVED. Cordk' 
latifolia, Roxb, 

SEPISTAN, NARROW-LEAVED, Cor- 
dia angustifolia, Boxb, 

SEPISTAN PLUM TREE, Cordia myxa, 
TAnn,, Roxb, 

SEPOO, Dalbergia acuminata. 

SEPOY, Anglo-Hind. Sipalii, Pers. A 
native soldier of the Indian army. 

SEPSIDA^, a family of Molluscs. 

SEPS-LIZARDS, see Cbalicides, Reptiles. 

SEPTACANTHIS WALKERI, one of 
the Acauthacea (quere Nillhoo of Ceylon) 
perfumes by its fragrance, the jungles espe¬ 
cially around Needoow^attum and paths lead¬ 
ing to Goodaloor. 

SEPTA-HINDU, the Punjab. 

SEPTA-PIMA, Sans. Alstonia scholaris, 
E. Br., Don. 

SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, sec Septuagint, 
Bible, Barbarian. 

SEPUDDY Malav. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar. See Putchuck. 

SER, Hind. An Indian weight of varying 
quantities from 25 tolas to lbs. 2, oz. 2. 

SERAI, Hind. A lodge for travellers. 

SERAI KILLA, a Rajput chieftainship, 
designated Koer, near the Colehau. 

SERAMPORE, a town near Calcutta, long 
belonging to the Danes, but, about A. d. 1855, 
ceded to the British, it is opposite Barrack- 
pore. Tlie range of houses along the river 
makes up a gay and brilliant picture. The 
iuterior keeps the promise which a distant 
view has given. It is the best-kept town in 
India. It and Negapatam, were long Danish 
settlements, and Serampore gave shelter to 
William Carey who set up his missionary 
press there and printed the Bible in forty 
different Indian tongues.— Tr, of Hind,, 
Vol, i, p. 6. 

SERAN, Hind. Acer creticum, (Khar- 
pata.) 

SERANG, Hind' A petty officer of a ship. 

SERANG, the island called Ceram. 

SERANGANI ISLANDS, distant 12 oi¬ 
ls miles from Mindanao, on the north-east of 
Celebes ; they consist of two considerable 
slands extending from lat. 5° 20' to 5® 31' N., 
and a high peak on the more westerly is in 
ong. 125°32'E. 

SER AP AD A or Sripnda, the name given 
n Ceylon to the footstep of Buddha, on the 
mountain Sumanakuta or Adam’s peak.— 
India in the 1 bth Century, 

SERAR, Hind. Pious strobilus. 

SEflBAL PEAK, is supposed to have a 
>etter claim than Sinai, to be thought the 
ioly mount from which Moses delivered • the 
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bandments to the people, and the point 
called Mount Sinai by the monks, which is 
rabout a day’s march to the east of this the 
only habitable valley in the neighbourhood. 
The Sinai of the Jews was probably the 
Mount Nissa of the Egyptians, described as 
a lofty mountain in Arabia between Phenicia 
and Egypt, the fabled dwelling-place of the 
god Osiris when a child, and the fancied 
origin of his Greek name Dio-Nysus. The 
Midianite tribe of Ishmaelites or Arabs, held 
the southern part of the peninsula.— Sharpe's 
History of Egypt^ Vol. i, p. 54. 

SERD-SEEU properly Sard-sair,signifies the 
cold region, but it is also termed the sarhada, 
a word literally signifying “ boundary or fron¬ 
tier,” but generally applied to any high land 
where the climate is cold. The ‘‘ Garm-sair” | 
of Sejistan is a narrow tract of country along ; 
the lower course of the Ilelmund. The i 
Baluch races seem to pronounce it ‘‘ Gunn- 
Behl” or Garm-sail, and one of their wintering | 
places is north-west of Nooshky, and distant | 
about 75 miles.— Potimger's Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde^ p. 103. ' 

SEREBRO, Rus. Silver. 

SEREGADDA, Tel. Ehvetia Ijevis. 

SEREI, Hind. Quercus incana. 

SERENGE—? a dyeing seed. 

SERGE, a quilted woollen cloth, Faulkner. 

SEREGADA, Tel. Ehretia laevis, Roxb., 
Cor., W. Ic. 

SEREKEI, see Kyans. 

SEREN-DIVA or Serendip, Ceylon. 

SERES. The name of Seres, which Horace 
and the ancients use, seems to have been 
strictly applicable to some nation in the west 
of China. The western terra China is not 
traceable, but many authors have surmised 
that it was given to the country when the 
Tsin dynasty carried their arms to the west. 
Whatever may have been its origin, the terra 
China (Cheena) was that early given by the 
people of the N. W. of India to the race 
whom Europe now calls the Chinese. There 
are two mentions of the Seres which may be 
much earlier. One is in a passage ascribed 
to Ctesias, which speaks of the Seres as a 
people of portentous stature and longevity.— 
Yule Cathay^ Vol. i, p. 39. 

SER GRASS, Anglo-Hindi. Imperata ko- 
nigii. 

Sh^RH, a river of Seoni. 

SERHAD, Pkrs., properly Sar-had, the 
term given to the wintering encampments of 
the wandering Persians, in opposition to their 
Garmsair, or summer grounds. 

SERIAB, now Shorab or Sur-ab, is west of 
the Helraund. 

SERISHA, Bkng. Acacia speciosa,]Rri/W.; 
IF. and A. A. serissa. 


SERILOPIIUS LUNATUS are much 

freer flyers than the species of Eurylaimus. 

SERIMA, Tel. Conocarpus latifolia. 
8ERlNGAPATAM,iuL. 12® 25' 6" ; L. 
76® 39' 7 " in Mysore, is built on an island in 
the Cauvery river. The mean height of the 
station is 2,558 feet; the level of the Cauvery 
is 2,321 feet. Seringapatam, first battle 
was fought on the 14th May 1791. Peace 
was concluded on the 6th March 1792. Cull. 
See Sri Sainpradaya.— 

SERINGIIAM, or SrhRangham island 
is formed by the scp.'iration of the Godavery 
into two arms, 5 miles N. W. of Trichiiiopoiy, 
there are two hindoo pagodas on the island, 
and from 1751 to 1755, the island and its 
pagodas were the frequent objects of the 
contests between the French and the British. 
In those contests, several rocks, the golden, 
pine, French and sugar-loaf, were the points 
of the battles .—Or me. 

SERIN UGGUR, the capital of Cashmir, 
according to Jaccpicraont, is 5,246 feet 
above the level of the sea. Many of its 
women are extremely beautiful, but filth, 
poverty and tyranny have made their impres¬ 
sions on the Cashmeree, who for centuries 
has been subject to tyrannical governments. 
—Ada ms. 

SERISSA, Acacia serissa. In China, 
is cultivated around flower beds and parterres 
like the box.— Fortune. 

8 ERG HI, Kao Shoo Sing, wnth whom 
the British government concluded a treaty 
in 1812, was called to power, in 1818, 
by the unanimous voice of the chiefs of 
Serohi who had deposed his elder brother 
Oudcybhan-jce for tyranny and oppression 
and placed him in confinement. Maharajah 
Man Sing of Jodhpore, who laid claim to 
supremacy over Serohi, sent a force in 1819 
to liberate Oudeybban-jee, but he failed ; anji 
Oudeyblmn-jee continued in confinement till 
his death in 1847. During the disturbances 
incident on the Jodlipore invasion, Rao Sheo 
Sing craved the protection of the British 
government. On the death of Oudeybhau-jee 
without children, Sheo Sing, whose position 
under the treaty had been that of Regent 
only, was acknowledged as successor to the 
8tate, and his son as heir apparent. One 
of the most refi*actory of the nobles was the 
ihakoor of Ncerabuje, with whom, after 
the Meena race had been reduced by a Bri¬ 
tish force, an engagement was mediated by 
the Political Agent; guaranteeing to hirn his 
lands on condition of feudal service and pay¬ 
ment of three-eighths of his revenues to the 
rao. The rao made over to the British 
government in 1845, some lands on Mount 
Aboo for the cstablishn^ent of a sanitarium. 
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The grant was fettered by several condi 
tions, one of wliich was that no kine should 
be killed. The rao on several occasions 
was requested to cancel this condition, but he 
always refused. In consequence of the inca¬ 
pacity of the rao, the general control of affairs 
was,in 1861, made over to his sonOmeid Sing, 
the old rao retaining the dignities and honors 
of office. The late rao did good service in 
the mutinies, in consideration of which he 
received a remission of half his tribute which 
had been fixed at rupees 15,000 to 7,500, 
ho also received the right of adoption and a 
salute of fifteen guns. Serohi contains an 
area of 3,000 square miles and a population of 
55,000. The revenues amount to only rupees 
80,900. The only military force consists of 
69 horse and 218 foot. The State pays for 
no local corps or contingents. In 1868 it 
was discovered that both in Serohi and in 
Marwar, the practice of Samtidh, or biiiy- 
ing alive, [)revailed to a considerable extent. 
This mode of self-destruction, however, on 
enquiry, appeared to bo conlined almost en 
tirely to persons in the last stage of leprosy’ 
by whom it was practised to put an end to 
their sufferings. As it was thought probable 
that in some cases priestly influence, and in 
others the desii'e of the other members of the 
family to rid themselves of the presence of a 
nuisance, might have induced the self-sacri¬ 
fice, the Political Agent considered it advis¬ 
able to bring to the notice of the Durbar of 
his highness the rao, that government re¬ 
garded the commission of a Samadh in the 
same light as a suttee, and that they would 
expect his highness to use his best endeavours 
to put a stop to it. It was also notified that 
in case of his not doing so, he would incur 
the displeasure of goverument, aud the num¬ 
ber of guns with which he was saluted be 
reduced. His HigViness at bnce took steps to 
comply with the request of government, but 
at the same time stated that this was the 
first occasion on which the desire of the 
governnrient for tlic stoppage of the practice 
had been brought to his notice, and that it 
was quite as common during the nianagerneiit 
of the State by the British goveriiment as at 
the present time. He at once issued a pro¬ 
clamation declaring that Samadh was forbid¬ 
den, aud that any one assisting at any case in 
future would be liable to imprisonment ex¬ 
tending to ten years, and that the Jaghirdar 
on whose estate it took place would be liable 
to the same punishment, and the forfeiture of 
his estate, and any raj official, through whose 
culpable neglect a case might occur, would 
also incur the same liability. The maharajah 
of Marwar was .also addressed on the same 
subject, although the Political Agent of that 
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province could not hear of any cases having 
occurred.— Treaties^ Engagements and Sun- 
nuds^ Vol. iv, p, 157 ; The Englishman, 
April 25, 1868. See Aboo. 

SEROII, a package, formed of pieces of 
wood,fastened with hides.— Faulkner, 

SEROO-NAYAL-POO, a drug. 

SEROUG, see Mesopotamia. 

SERPA, a Bliot people in Nopal and Sik¬ 
kim, who speak a dialect of Tibetan. 

SERPA 11, Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

SERPENT. 


Afa; Afai; 15a?ten, Ar. So»'pr,; Serpento, 

It. 

Glib, 

Chalukk. Anguis ; anguilla, 

Lat. 

Serpent, 

K u. Serpens, 


Sehlim^e, 

(jer. JMar, 

Peks. 

Erpelon ;Ophis; Egelie- Sarpa; Ahi, 

Sans. 

Ins, 

(xR. Serpienie, 

Sp. 

Aphah ; Pctori, 

Her. Pa.Tub\i, 

Tam. 

Na<‘haBii, 

„ Pamu, 

Tei, 

Samp, 

Hind. Yilan, 

Turk- 


The serpent from its powers to bite aud 
poison has been known to the human race 
from long before historic times, bus been re¬ 
garded l>y many races an emblem of evil, and 
»y other nations as a source of good. The 
Tamil word “ Sarpam,’* is derived from the 
Sanscrit, and is used in almost all Indian 
anguages with the addition or elision of some 
letter. In onr translation of the Bible are 
requent notices of serpents, but it would 
seem that the same Hebrew word “ Nachash,” 
relates to all reptile forms which may explain 
why it has been variously rendered. The 
dy serpent “ Saraph,” alluded to in Num¬ 
bers xxi, 6, 8 ; Deut^ viii, 15, and in Isaiah 
xiv, 29, and xxxi, 6, has not been identified by 
laturalists ; neither have the flying serpents, 
so often alluded by ancient writers, although 
he attention of Niebuhr aud his companions 
was specially directed to this point. Niebuhr 
suggested that tlio reptiles called “ heie 
thiare’^ by the Arabs of Basra, may have ob- 
ained this name, of flying serpents, from 
their habit of swinging themselves with a 
spring from the branch of one palm tree to 
hat of another. The serpent was worshipped 
n Chaldea, where, as in Egypt, it was called 
Oul), hence the Greek o0fc, and Obion are said 
to be still in use in Egypt, as Afa and Afi is 
n Arabia, to designate a snake. This word 
as “ Oboth” is translated familiar spirit, in 
jcviticus XX, 27, so xx, 6. See alsof Deut. 
xvii, 11 ; 1. Sam. xxviii, 3, 7, 9 ; II. Kings 
xxi, 6, xxiii, 24, and Chapter xxxiii, 6. 
The woman of Pmdor is called a mistress of 
Ob,” and Jotham, king of Israel, built 
much on the wall of Ophiel, i, e, the serpent- 
jod, for the worship of snakes was a form of 
idolatry very much diffns^ed in ancient timeB, 
nd still very prevalent in India. Obi mett 
ud Obi-women, the designation of the pretend¬ 
ed diviners amongst the negroes of ihd West 
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ludia colonies, is the same word, and probably 
brought with them from Africa. The pethen 
of the Hebrews, the python of the Greeks, 
and baBten of the Arabs, from which we have 
our words python and pythoness, is that form 
alluded to in Acts xvi, 16, as the damsel with 
the spirit of divination. But what the Asp, 
the pethen of the Hebrews, was, and which is 
employed in Deut. xxx, 33 ; Job. xx, 14 
and 16; Psalms Iviii, 4 ; xci, 13, and 
Isaiah xi, 8, is also not determined by 
naturalists of the present time. Forskal de¬ 
scribes the baeten of the Arabs to be about a 
foot long, and spotted black and white. The 
bite of the Hebrew pethen was said to bo so 
poisonous as to produce death in a few hours, 
with a rapid decomposition of the body. In 
the mythology of the Greeks, the python 
was a huge serpent that had an oracle on 
Mount Pernassus, famous for predicting future 
events. Apollo is said to have slain this 
serpent. Amongst all idol-worshipping na¬ 
tions the serpent has been regarded as an 
emblem of immortality, and hence derived 
his name Pytheus. In almost every village, 
throughout India, are to be seen, some beauti¬ 
fully carved, others in the rudest style, figures 
of the Naga or Cobra di capcllo, set up as 
objects of worship, and two are occasionally 
represented twining round a rod as in the 
figures in the mythology of Greece. In the 
Elephauta cave, Garuda, the vahanof Vishnu, 
is often seen with one as an appendage ; and on 
several very old gold coins ho has snakes or 
elephants in his talons and beaks—for ho is 
sometimes spread, and double-headed, like 
the Prussian eagle, —and one round his neck 
but he is not so represented cither in pictures 
or casts. Destroyer of serpents, Nag-antaka, 
is one of his names. Some legends make 
Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa and Diti. 
This all-prolific dame laid an egg, which it 
was predicted would produce her a deliverer 
from some great affliction : after a lapse of 
five hundred years, Garuda sprung from the 
egg, flew to the abode of Indra, extinguished 
the fire that sorrounded it, conquered its 
guards, the devata, and bore off the ararita 
(ambrosia), which enabled him to liberate his 
captive mother, A few drops of this immor¬ 
tal beverage falling on the species of grass 
called Kusa (the Poa cynosuroides) it became 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpent 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they hav 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon o 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still popu 
larly, in the tales of India, attributed to the 
above greediness ; and their supposed immor- 
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tality may have originated in some such stoiy 
as this : a small portion of omrita, as in the 
case of Rahu, would ensure them this boon. 
But in all mythological language the snake 
.8 an emblem of immortality ; its endless 
figure, when its tail is inserted in its mouth, 
and the annual renewal of its skin and vigour, 
fford symbols of continued youth and eter¬ 
nity, and its supposed medicinal or life-pre¬ 
serving qualities may also have contributed 
>0 the fabled honours of the serpent tribe. In 
liudoo mythology serpents are of universal 
occurrence and importance, and the fabulous 
histories of Egypt and Greece are also deco- 
ated with serpentine machinery. Learned 
authors attribute this universality of serpent 
"orrns to the early and all-pervading pre¬ 
valence of sin, and the figure of Krishna 
•.rushing, but not destroying, the type of sin, 
las been largely discussed. Garuda is also the 
proverbial, but not the utter, destroyer, for he 
spared one, they and their archetype being, in 
reference to created beings, eternal. His con¬ 
tinual and destined state of warfare with the 
lerpeiU, a shape mostly assumed by the 
enemies of the virtuous incarnations or dei¬ 
fied heroes of the hiiuloos, is a continued 
allegory of the coufiicts between vice and 
virtue, so infinitely personified. Garuda, at 
length, appears the coadjutor of all virtuous 
sin-subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the 
chastening and triumphant party, and conveys 
him, on the wings of the winds, to the regions 
of eternal day. Images* of snakes are com¬ 
mon : the idea of their medicinal virtues is 
very old in India : a hindoo attacked by fever, 
or other diseases, makes a serpent of brass 
or clay, and performs certain ceremonies to 
its honor, in furtherance of his recovery. 
Such ceremonies are particularly efficacious 
when the moon is in the iiakshatra (mansion, 
sign, orasterism), called Sarpa, or the serpent; 
called also Aslesha. It is not known if Dhau- 
wantara, the Esculapius of the hindoos, has 
an attendant serpent like his brother ofGreece: 
the health-bestowing Dh an wan tara arose from 
the sea when churned for the beverage of 
immortality. He is generally represented as 
a venerable man, with a book in his hand. 
The 11th day of the bright half of the month 
Ashada commences with the. summer solstice : 
in hinduism it is the night of the gods :—nine 
days thereafter, that is, on the fifth after the 
full moon, is a festival in honor of Devi, the 
goddess of nature, eurnamed Manasa, who, 
while Vishnu and all the gods were sleeping, sat 
in the shape of a serpent on a branch of a 
Euphorbia (Snuhi) to preserve mankind from 
the venom of snakes. The 5th day of the bright 
half, of the month Sravnna, is called Naga- 
panchami, and is sacred to the demi-gods in 
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the form of serpents who are enumerated in tank, &c. The consecrating and establishing of 
the Padraa and Garuda Puranas. Doors of the granitic figures of serpents is attended with ’ 
houses are smeared with cow-dung and leaves very much expense. It is performed by the 
of the Nim tree (species of Melia and Azede- wealthy, when they are childless, and the whole 
rachta) as a preservation from poisonous ceremony is called Naga-pratishta (Naga, ser- 
reptiles. Both in the Padma and Garuda pent, and pratishta, to establish.) A serpent, 
Puranas, is mention of the serpent Kaliya, popularly believed to fiy at its victims, is said 
whom Krishna slew in his infant hand, and to live in the bush of the Tula, Pandanus odo- 
which is also worshipped on this day. The ratissimus, which produces the flower called 
feast of Naga-panchami, from Niiga, serpent, Talampu. It is described to be about a span in 
and panchami, five, is celebrated, as the name length, and never to crawl as snakes generally 
implies, on the 5th day of the bright half of do. But most scrpeuts or snakes can move by 
the month of Sravana ; but some hold it on springs or leaps, often of considerable extent, 
the 4th day also, when the day is called Naga- The editor has seeu a cobra cross the high 
chauti. (Naga, serpent, and chauti, four.) road in tlie flats at Bombay by two leaps. 

This day is observed chiefly among the brah- The Asp is mentioned in Deut. xxx, 33 ; 
mins of northern India, Maharashtra and Job xx, 14, 16 ; Ps. Iviii, 4 : xci 13, and 
Teiingana and their corresponding inferior Isaiah xi, 8, but thougli supposed to be some 
castes, or in other words among the northern kind of serpent, naturalists have not detev- 
hiudoos. The Tamil brahmins and siidras mined the particular reptile alluded to. The 
do not observe it. On this day the women word is probably very ancient, and is possibly 
bathe and adorn themselves in their best the “ Oub” serpent worshipped in Chaldaea 
clothes and jewels, and proceed to the places and Egypt, and Obion is said to be still used 
where the figures of the Nagas or serpents are in Egypt as Afa and Afi is in Arabia, to de¬ 
consecrated and established, or to ant hills, signate a snake, and the Greek term is 
supposed to bo tlie abode of snakes, where the same. 

they pour milk and place garlands of flowers, i Serpen t-worsliip was one of the many forms 
but especially of cotton, and the usual accom- >f totem worship,through which many nations 
panimenta of hindoo worship or puja, such n some stage have passed, but why it got a 
as betel-nuts, fruits, cakes, &c. Some worship pi’e-eminence, is not apparent. Serpent-wor- 
at their own homes the flgnre of the Naga sliip is supposed by Mr. Bathurst Deane to 
(or cobra) made in gold or silver ; and others have been the only universal idolatry, la 
send for the real cobra to their homes, feed it Asia evidence of serpent-worship has beea 
with milk, and give small presents to the snake- found in Persia, Cashmere, Cambodia^ Thibet, 
charmers who frequent the streets on this day. India, China (traces), Ceylon, and among the 
Men and women having no children, and others Kalmucks, Amongst the primitive tribes 
who are troubled with ailments of the ear, many have totems, animal or vegetable gods, 
make anew, or fulfil their old, vows on this day, after which they are named. The Ameri- 
should the olyect of their desires have been can Indians all possess them ; as also the 

obtained. There are various medical virtues Australian tribes, and, in Central Asia, 

ascribed to the cobra. The poison of the most of the Kirghis tribes trace their origin 
cobra, doubtless an innocuous substance in back to some animal which they venerate 
the stomach, is eaten by old-opium eaters, and and worship. In the tribes near the Naga 
the cast off skin is used for magical purposes, country on the Indian frontier, is a tribe who 
and some say for keeping out vermin. The claim the rat as tlieir progenitor. The snake 
enemies of the cobra, mythologically as well or Naga tribes of India worship the snake, 
as in fact, are the Garuda, the bird-vehicle of It is supposed that an Ant tribe existed to the 
Vishnu, and the Mayil or tlie peacock which norili of Cashraei e, and that Herodotus alluded 
is the favourite vehicle of Subramaiiiya, the to them in describing their search for gold, 
second sou of Siva. In the South of India, the The cat, the lion, the boar, the bull, the 

accepted type of Garuda is the common Brah- horse, all seem to have been warlike : the 

many kite, Halisetus ponticheriauus, which is horse occupies a prominent position in the 
held in some respect and fed with goat’s or sculptures of Oomravati. In the Mahabarata 
sheep’s flesh, on Sunday mornings by those the horse-sacrifice occupies a prominent 
who consider it a favorable omen to see place. If we compare serpent-worship with 
Garuda on the morning of that day, or on the quadruped-worship, or bird-worship, or sun- 
evening of Thursday. This bird pounces upon worship, we shall find that it has no ezeep- 
and carries off the cobra in its claws and killi tionally wide area. And if the totemic origin 
it. Granite figures of the Naga are alwayi of serpent-worship be the correct one, the 
placed in a pagoda, or under a Margosa and serpent, like other totemic deities, would, 
Peepul tree in a garden, by the side of a river, from its origin, have a benevolent cbai'acter. 
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M. Boudin says “ le culte duserpent, est in-1 Serpents and trees, seem to have been allied 
dependent de toute lufiuence ethnique : and and co-existeat objects of idolutrjr. Primitive 
M, Lajavd says dans la plu-pavt des laugues races ofcen believed that the spirits of deceased 
dites Semitique, le mot que signifie Ja vie, 'persons delighted to dwell in trees and spoke 
hayy, ou hay, haya, heyo, hayya signifie ega- oracles through the rustling of their branches, 
lement le serpent. In several of the ancient In India almost all the Aryan and non-Aryan 
religious systems the serpent presides at the races still believe trees to be the serpent- 
creation ot the world, and is the god of life or worship, was often associated with good 


health. All over America, the serpent-wor¬ 
ship prevailed. Adi Sesha, old serpent, or 
first serpent, is a term used in hindoo mytho¬ 
logy, but its meaning is unknown. Serpent- 
worship does not seem to have-been known in 
Germany, though the tiee was worshipped 
there, as also in Gaul. But the serpent was 
worshipped on the East coast of Scotland. 
Nontius, a Greek poet singing of the delivery 
of Beroe, in which the ark is allegorically 
described, writes :— 

^011 had seen 
Age after age in long succeaMion roll 
But like a serpent, whicli had cast his skin 
Rose to new life, in youthful vigour strong. 

The serpent in Egyptian monuments is 
always in eonuoction with the tree of life. Ser¬ 
pents with all Semitic nations is associated 
with the intioduction of sin. In Egypt, both 
tree and serpent-worship prevailed, as parts 
only of the general animal and vegetable- 
worship. The Grove, alluded to in I. Kings, 
xiv, and 23, where the Jews built them images 
and groves on every high hill and under every 
green tree, was possibly the Asherah. The 
tree at Mamre was worshipped to the time 
of Constantine. Solomon says, “ they wor¬ 
shipped serpents void of reason.’^ It seems to 
have been repressed, but it again cropped up 
amongst the same people in the Christian sects 
of Ophites, Nicolaitans and Gnostics. Accord¬ 
ing to Tertulliaii, the Ophites even preferred 
the serpent to Christ. They kept a living 
serpent in a chest, as, or to represent, the God. 
The serpent was honoured in Tyre from an 
early period down to the time of Alexander. 
Hea or Hoa, the serpent-god, according to 
Sir II. Rawlinson, was the third person in the 
Babylonian Trinity. Serpent and tree-worship 
prevailed in Greece. In Epidaurus, down to 
the time of Pausanias, serpents were kept and 
fed in the grove attached to the temple of 
^sculapius, and a huge serpent was kept in 
the temple of ^sculapius at Alexandria. At 
Athens, the Erectheum now occupies the site 
of the temple of the serpent-god Erecthouios. 
The serpent is seen as a “ genius loci” upon 
the coins of many of the towns of Asia 
Minor,—Cyzicum, Pergamos, Marcianapolis, 
in Mysia ; Aboniteichos and Amastris, in 
Paphlagonia ; Nice and Nicomodia, in Bithy- 
nia; Tomos, in Poutus ; and Mlndus, in 
Criaa, exhibit the serpent as tbeir ensign. 
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fortune. Whether in the wilderness of Sinai, 
the groves of Epidaurus, in the Sarmatian 
huts, the serpent was always the Agatho- 
daemon, the briiiger of health and good 
fortun(3, the teacher of wisdom, the oracle of 
future events. In Egypt, however, Apoph 
or Typhon was the Evil Serpent. The 
Greeks had myths regarding the python 
and hydra, the echidna and the dragon of 
the garden of the Hesperides, but in historic 
times the Athenians kept a serpen tin the Krec- 
thenm, and its escape warned them to fly from 
the Persians, and Pausanias tells us that the 
Epidaurian serpents held their place amongst 
the gods of (jicece till Jong after the age of 
Christ. Livy, (x, 47,) Valerius Maximus, 
(i, 8, 2,) Aurelius Victor, (xxii, 1,) and Ovid, 
(Met. XV, o,) mention the serpents of^Escula- 
)ius kept at Epidaurus, wliich the llonian 
Senate sent an embassy to obtain. A plague 
ravaged Rome in the year of the city 
462, a living serpent was solemnly fetched 
from Greece to Italy, and received with 
divine honours, on the banks of the Tiber, by 
the senate and people of Rome, and jEscu- 
lapius received honours similar to those allud¬ 
ed to ill Numbers (xxi, 8, 9,) as occurriug iu 
the Arabian desert. After that occasion a 
serpent, in a conventional attitude, was, in 
the Koinan world, the recognised type of 
a sacred place. The serpent python (the 
Pethen) is mentioned in Ps. Iviii, 4 : xci, 13 ; 
in Deut. xxxii, 33 ; in Job xx, 14 and J6 ; 
and Isaiah xi, viii. This is supposed to be 
the asp of ancient writers, and there is con¬ 
siderable authority for believing that the 
extremely poisonous Coluber haje of Linnaeus 
is the animal intended. It was from the 
arts practised with this animal, that those 
who were supposed to possess a spirit of 
divination, were called vtOoveg pythones. 
Harris says that in the Egyptian language, 
the serpent was called Ob, or Onb, and 
was the same in the Chaldee language, 
hence the word Ophis, Thus we read 

ill Leviticus xx, 27, of a man or a ^oman 
that hath a familiar spirit, “ oboth see 
also, XX, 6. Also, II. Kings xxi, 6 ; 23 and 
24 ; and II. Chronicles, xxxiii, 6. The 
woman of Eudor, who had a familiar spirit is 
called mistress of Ob. Mr. Fergusson re¬ 
gards tree-worship, in association with ser¬ 
pent-worship, as the primitive faith of man- 
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kind. Serpent-worship still prevails in Africa I tuous incarnations or deified’heroes of the 
amongst the people of Diihomi and Whidab, j hindoos, is n continued allegory of the con- 
and the Dahoman Trinity, Serpent, Tree j diets l}ctween vice and virtue, so infinite// 
and Ocean is identical with that of Greece, personified. Garuda, at length, appears the 
3,000years ago. At onetime, iuCashraere, there coadjutor of all virtuous sin-subduing efforts, 
were 700 places where images of the serpent as the vehicle of the chastening and triumph- 
was worshipped. A demi-god serpent, with ant party, and conveys him on the wings of 
a human face and the tail of a serpent is tlie winds, to the regions of eternal day. 
said to have sprung from Kadru, the wife of Though an attempt to explain the origin 
Kasyapa, and to have been created to people of evil by the war between the old serpent 
Patala or the regions below the earth. The and the human race finds a place in the book 
chief of these creatures is sometimes called of Genesis, it formed no part of the Jewish 
Sesha or Ananta and Vasuki. Under the philosophy ; it belongs to the legend on the 
term Adi Seshi, or old serpent, this deity Egyptian sarcoplmgus. That man fell from a 
takes an obscure part in hiiuloo mythology, state of innocence by tasting the forbidden 
It is represented as an immense snake, with fruit offered to him by woman, was an Egyp- 
many heads. tian, not a Jewish opinion. Mr. Boswell 

Vishnu is fabled to have become incarnate regards the ancient representations found in the 
in the form of a tortoise: in which shape peninsula of India of serpents carved on stones, 
lie sustained the mountain Mandara, placed as the work of a pre-historic race before the 
on his back to serve as an axis, whereon Scytliians overspread the country ; all over 
the gods and demons, the vast serpent Va- the country, are to ho seen, on stones, repre- 
soky serving as a rope, churned the ocean sentations of snakes, and throughout the 
for the recovery of the amrita, or beverage of peninsula, tlie cobra snake is worshipped by 
immortality. And the result of tho opera- all hindoo races, under the designation of 
tion, that chiefly distinguished this avatara, Nag-Iswara-Swami. lie thinks that the 
was the obtainment of fourteen articles, Scythians brought with them to India the 
usually called fourteen gems, or chaturdesa worsliip of the phallus and therewith the 
ratua, in common language chowda ratni: original idea of what subsequently became 
1, the Moon, Chandra ; 2, Sri, or Lakshmi, the philosophic principle of Adwaitam, the 
the goddess of fortune and beauty ; 3, Sura, theory that there is but one soul in the uni- 
wiiie, or Suradevi, the goddess of wine ; 4, verse, the soul of mau being identical with 
Oochisrava, an eight-headed horse ; 5, Kus- that of God. The phallus is now closely 
tnbha, a jewel of inestimable value ; 6, Pari- assoedated with Siva, one of whose chief 
jata, a tree that spontaneously yielded every titles is Naga-bhushana, tho snake adorned 
thing desired ; 7, Surabhi, a cow similarly one, and forms a symbol in the representation 
bountiful ; 8, Dbanwantnra, a physician ; 9, of Siva, the destroyer. Siva is described as 
Iravati, elephant of Indrn, with three pro- wearing serpents round his neck as ornaments, 
bosci ; 10, Shank, a shell conferring victory and Visliuu reclines on the serpent Adi-Sesha. 
on whoever should sound it; 11, Dauusha, an Tho Chiun mentioned in Amos, v, 25, is sup- 
unerring bow ; 12, Bikh, poison, or drugs ; 13, posed to bo the deity Siva, Givun is a Phoeni- 
Rhernba, the Apsara, a beautiful and amiable cian word signifying serpent. Cabrera thinks 
woman ; 14, Amrita, the beverage of immorta- Chivuu has the same signification as Givun 
lity. In hindoo mythology serpents are of or Hivim, t. e., descendant of Heth, son of 
universal occurrence and importance, and the Canaan. The Giviim or Ilivites (Avima or 
fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece are Avites) see Deut., Joshua xiii, 23, were de- 
also decorated with serpentine macliinery. scendants of Cadmus and Hermione his wife,. 
Ingenious and learned authors attribute this who according to Ovid’s metamorphosis were 
universality of serpent forms to tho early and changed into serpents and had divine honors 
all-pervading prevalence of sin, which in this paid to them. Tripoli was formerly called 
identical shape, old as tlie days of Eve when Chivun, Volar says I am a serpent because 
there was but one woman ; its prevalence, now 1 am a Chivim which can also be rendered 
there are so many, this is no place to discuss. “ I am a Hivite from Tripoli.” Stones with the 
Krishna crushing, but not destroying, the figure of a serpent engraved thereon are either 
type of sin, has been largely discussed. Ga- placed by the hindoos beneath a holy fig tree, 
ruda is also the proverbial but not the utter, or under any shady grove. It is not considered 
destroyer, for the spaz*ed one, they and tJieir lawful to point at these figures, the supersti- 
archetype being, in reference to created tion being that such would cause the fingers 
beings, eternal. His continual and destined of one’s hand to rot off. A remedy, is, how- 
state of warfare with the serpent, a shape ever, prescribed by biting the fingers wi 
mostly assumed by the enemies of the vir- j the teeth, and this is supposed to obviate th< 
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danger. Thongh tlie serpent is considered Tamil people Naga-ga-Jendram, also the nao- 
a deity, the brahman studiously avoids its naga, or nine-headed snakes; there likewise are 
sight as a very bad omen. The serpent,-god many cobra serpents living in the numerous 
hears, it is said, the prayers of the devotee ant-hills, and every Sunday morning, two or 
whose house he occasionally visits. A super- three hundred men, women and cdiildren 
Btitious woman, filled with awe and fear, attend there to worship, to return thankvS, to 
instead of turning the venomous god away, ofibr milk, raw rice, camphor, the red led and 
beseeches him to retire, and when the god cradles. All classes of hindoos come, but brab- 
dilates his hood, and sways it to and fro, she man and vaisya women are the most numer- 
thinks that it thereby promises her safety, ous. There, also, is a lo(!al deity named Kan- 
She will not allow her children to smell a gam, whose chief priest, styled kuri-chuli- 
lemon, however fragrant it may be, and warns kiraviu, is a Yenadi. The existing influence 
them that the serpent-god may transform of the snake-worship may be illustrated by 
himself into a lemon and bite their noses, mentioning that in a. i>. 1872, a daughter born 
This refers to a story of “ Pariksiti,” which is to M. R. B. Rama CheudraRao, Esq., Deputy 
still prevalent in the hindoo family circle. Commissioner of Police at Madras, a brahman 
A Puranic hero was doomed by a sage to gentleman of rare intellect, was named Naga- 
die of a snake-bite. In order to escape this mail, or Snake-mother, because a snake was 
fate, the hero retreated to a biuren island, supposed to have been seen at conception, 
believing that as the serpent could not ford (Jeneral Cunningham says the city of Kli- 
the water, he would be quite safe. But the soboras has not yet been identified, but lie feels 
serpent having assumed the form of a lemon satisfied that it must be Vrindavana, Smiles to 
swam over to the island. The lemon was the north of Mathura. Vrindavana means the 
beautiful to behold and the hero could not “ grove of basibtrees,’’ which is famed over 
resist the temptation of smelling it. Having all India as the scene of Krishna’s sports with 
done so, the lemon bit the nose of Pariksiti the milkmaids. But the earlier name of the 
and he fell into a swoon, and died. Of the place was Kalika-vartta, or ‘‘ Kalika’s whirl- 
many temples erected in their honor, the pool,” because the serpent Kalika was fabled 
temple at Subraranfiya, one of the highest to have taken up his abode just above the 
peaks of the Western Ghauts, is celebrated town, in a kadamba tree, overhanging the 
in the hindoo world. It is a square in Jumna. Here he was attacked by Krislma, 
form, with open cloisters on the four sides, and the rapid convolutions of his tail in his 
and the sanctuary containing the idol Sub- dying struggles are said to have caused the 
barao” is in the centre. Like most of the eddy, which is now known by his name, 
pagodas in Canava, it falls short of those in The Latin name of Clisobora is also written 
the Carnatic in point of architecture, but is Carisobora and Cyrisoborka in different MSS., 
substantial aud neat, being built of laterite, from which he infers that the o iginnl spelling 
sandstone and granite. Many reptiles have was Kalisoborka, or, by a slight change of two 
taken up their residence within it, in holes letters, Kalikoborta or Kalikabarta. In the 
made for the purpose. People from all direc- Prem Sagar this whirlpool of the Jumna is 
tious resort to this sacred place during the attributed to the poison that was vomited 
December festival to perform their vows, and forth by the serpent Kali against Krishna, when 
make purchases at the extensive cattle-fair lie was swimming iu the river. Allusion is 
held at the same time. Such persons as have made to the natural increase of the serpent’s 
made vows roll around the quadrangle of the poison by offerings of milk, which would 
pagoda, while others roll up to the pagoda seem to refer to a previous state of serpent- 
from a river about a mile distant. These worship. Milk offerings are still made occn- 
fanatics on their return home, bring with sionully, but only to test the divine nature of 
them some earth taken out of the sacred holes the serpent, who is supposed to possess the 
within the temple. This earth is said to most miraculous powers of drinking. As 
possess the virtue of rendering a barren a further illustration of the great influence 
woman fruitful if she daily put it into her which the snake legends exercise on the hin- 
roouth ; aitd the leper rubs with it the part doo races, it may be mentioned that in the 
of the skin affected. 18th century, raja Chet Singh, of Benares, is 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Madras, said to have poured all the milk of the two 
atTrivetoorjWashermanpettahandPerambore, cities of Mathura and Vrindavau down the 
are several snake temples, but one at Vasara- hollow kadamb tree, and as the waters ^ the 
padi is the most famed. There are the sculp- Jumna were not even tinged, the serpent 
tured suake stones, either of single snakes or Kalika’s miraculous powers of milk-drinking 
, .of the two snakes intertwining in the form were established more firmly than ever. Also, 

J?^of the Esculapian rod, called amongst the Buddha, died b. c. 543, buddhism was in 
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India only a slru^gling, lingering!; serf, till the j him eliildreu, aud thus barred his entrance to 
time of Asoka, whose edicts b.c. 266 remain the gates of heaven. The disease of “ sore 
engraved oii roidcs. In the ins<n*iptions of eyes” is also attributed to the serpent’s .wrath. 
Asoka, biiddiiism appears as a system of pure The worship of the serpent is therefore essen- 
abstract morality, no tra<!e being exhibited of tial to lepers, tiie sore-eyed, aud the chiid- 
the worship of buddha himself, or of the less who, to appease the wrath of the serpent, 
serpent or tree. About the beginuini? of the perform many costly ceremonies of “ Surpa 
rdiristian era, however, a Naga or Turanian Smaskai a” and “Nusamaudul,” for the former 
revelation l)ecame incorporated with it. It of these ceremonies, a day is selected either 
had at this time fallen into a state of doca- the oth, 6th, loth or 30th of the month, 
deuce aud was represented by no fewer than The fatnily-priest is summoned ns the direc- 
eighteeii different sects. The buddhist school tor of the ceremony. The childless sinner 
of this time was known as the Hinayanu. has first to take a bath, aud next to dress 
At this time Nagarjuua appeared. The say- himself in silk, or linen garments. A spot in 
ings of Sakya Muni had been during his the house is chosen, and the family-priest 
life-time recorded by the Nagas, from whom sprinkling grains of rice drives away any 
Nagarjuua obtained the documents and he devil that may have been lurking there.- Ho 
proclaimed them in a. d. 410. The gate- takes his seat with the performer on two 
ways of the Sanchi Tope belong to the first wooden stools. He gets some vice, or wheat 
half of the 1st century of the Christian era, finely pulverized, and kneading the dough 
and though subsequent to the Naga revelation makes a figure of the serpent. The holy 
the sculptures scarcely indicate its existence, ‘‘mantra” are then said to give the figure 
Buddha does not appear on the 8anchi sculp- animation, and transform it, to all intents aud 
tures as an object of worship. Tlie serpent purposes, into a live serpent. It is then offer- 
is there, but rare. The dagobn or depositary ed milk and sugar. The image receives the 
of the rcft(;s of saints is there, as also are the worship common to other gods. After tlio 
tree, the wb^el and other emblems, and, the worship, the mantra snatch away from tbo 
whole of the sculptures on the Sanchi tope figure the life just imparted, for they ai e said 
may be illustrative of the Hinayana S(diOol of to have tin? power of giving life and of taking 
bud^llusm, at the period wlien other doctrines it away again ! After the serpent is dead, 
were about to be introduced. Tlie Amravati the sinner assumes the signs of mourning 
sculptures again belong to a period 300 years which consist in shaving off his beard and 
later than that of Sanchi, aud in them the moustaidies. Then he carries the figure on 
new school of Mahayana buddlii.sm may be his head, aud having reache<l the bank of a 
studied. In these buddha is an object of wor- river lie reverentially places it upon a pile, 
sliij), but the serpent is bis co-equal. The The figure is carefully fenced in with chips 
dagoba tree and wheel are reverenced and the of sandal or jackwood ; and camphor and 
sculptures contain all the legends of the later molted butter are poured over it. The pile 
l)ooks, though in a purer form. Hindoos, is then kindled with the fire which the per- 
Hasya and other men, women, and animals, former brings with him from his house. He 
especially monkeys, appear in the sculptures previously enters into a vow with the 
worshipping the serpent and other gods. The fire that it shall be solely used for the crema- 
sorpents are all divine, five aud seven-headed, lion of the serpent-god. The fire reduces the 
and representations are numerous of the Naga mass to ashes, which are carried to the river, 
angelic orders, the female Naga, with one and put into the water. The performer is 
serpent only springing from tlie back, the considered unholy, and cannot be touched for 
male Naga with three. three days. On the fourth day, the funeral 

The Puranas relate that Janumajoeya of the serpent-god or “ Sampaskara” ends 
was sorely afflicted with leprosy as a punish- with an entertainment to eight unmarried 
ment for haviqg killed some serpents. Hiu- youths, below the age of twenty. They are 
doos believe that a man who may have killed a considered to represent eight serpents, and 
serpent in his former life is sure to be attack- aie treated with the utmost respect. The 
ed with leprosy. The leper, whose very performer rests satisfied for a time that the 
sight is loathsome, is regarded as the worst ceremony will produ(!e the desired effect, 
sort of creature on the earth. After his death, But if such be not his good fortune he then 
his remains must be buried, aud cannot be resorts to the other ceremony ‘Naga-mandal.* 
burnt without certain peculiar rites. Also, On oue of the days named the leper gives a 
now, at the close of the 19th century, a man grand feast to a number of his caste-men 
who has not been blessed with offspring, and and unmarried youths. The evening comes, 
whose doom is sealed if he do not beget a and one of the “ Deckayavara,” or musicians 
sou, considers that the serpent has denied duly summoned for the purpose, scatters on 
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SERPENT. 


SERPENT STONE. 


tho spot already selected some bruised rice, 
and inscribes the figure of a huge serpent hi 
a large circle. The figure is worshipped, and 
then the musicians perform their part. They 
are the children of tho Deva-Dusa or temple 
women. They drink a quantity of toddy in 
order to sustain them against the fatigues of 
the night. Their band generally consists of 
two pipes and several drums. They dress 
themselves for the occasion in womeu*.sclothes, 
and put on various jewols. The chief man 
among them pretends that he can represent 
.the deity, and going to and fro reels about ex- 
pressing the approbation of tho deity by utter¬ 
ing some words which are attended to, as if 
they proceeded from the mouth of tho deity 
itselt The musicians produce a variety of 
discordant sounds little suited to please an un¬ 
accustomed ear. While the drummers tap 
with their fingers on each side of tho drum, 
their head, shoulders and every muscle of their 
bodies are in motion. The musicians, the 
drummers, the observers of the ceremony, 
and the representative of the deity keep going 
.round tho circle throughout the night, sing¬ 
ing songs at one time in praise, at another iu 
depreciation of the deity. To keep up their 
strength, the drummers have frequent re¬ 
course to the toddy bottle, and soon become 
intoxicated. As the night passes away, the 
ceremony is over. 

One of tho severe tests to wlirch the leper 
and, the childless expose themselves is as 
follows : On the 6th day of every moiifh, 
he entertains a number of unmarried youths ! 
at diuuer. Though fasting the previous day, 
he does not himself partake of food iu their 
company. After dinner, and before the 
leaves whereon the guests ha<l taken it have 
been removed, he enthusiastically rolls liim- 
self over them; but in thus* rolling, if he 
should vomit, his labour is lost. After he 
has thus rolled, ho has, as the next part of tho 
ceremony, to cleanse himself in a bath, and for 
tho remainder of the day, he caunot take any 
food that contains salt. A rich sudra of low 
birth is not allowed to observe any of these 
rites. But the compassionate priest comes 
to his aid, and offers him his services by 
observing them on his belialf. After they 
are over, the priest takes some water in his 
hand and pours it into that of tlie siulra. 
This process is said to transfer every merit of 
the cei'emouy to tho sudra, while the priest 
holds himself liable for all tho delects in the 
observance. The two annual feasts conse¬ 
crated to the worship of these creeping gods, 
go by the name of “ Naga-Paucharai” and 
“Kukka Shesti.” The one takes place about 
August, the other in December. A harmless 
dark-brown water-suake, with yellow spots,' 


is fretiuenlly used as food by tho Bayeiye, in 
Southern Africa. Some races in S. E. Asia, 
also eat snakes.— William's IStorif of Nala, 
166 ; Taylor's Hind. Myth, ; Lubbock's 
Origin of Civil., pp. l7o, 176 ; Moor's Pan¬ 
theon, p. 342 ; Spnuheim ; Milner's Seven 
Churches of Asia, p. 241 ; Cunningham's 
Ancient (icog. of India, p. 375. 

SERPENT EAGLE, Circaetus gallicus, 
GmeL 


Common Serpent Eagle. 


Sap-maril, 13i-;ng. 

Mal-patar, 

Samp-mar, Hind. 

I'ambu Praiuhi, Tam. 


C. brachydactylus, Meyer. 
Pamula Gedda, Tel. 
Rawul of the Wagri. 
Kondatelle of the Yer- 
kali. 


This serpent eagle is found in the south 
of Europe, North Africa, common all over 
India and Asia ; has been killed in Denmark, 
but never in the British Islands ; prefers tho 
open ground, questing like a harrier. It eats 
any creature, but snakes and lizards are its 
chief food, hovering in the air, and pouncing 
suddenly like a stone down. It seizes with 
its talons tho snake by tlie part of the head, 
and the snake often twines its body around 
the bird, and encumbers it. ^ 

(o.) Siiilornis eheela, Daud. The Crest¬ 
ed Serpent Eagle. 


Falco ulbiduH, Cuv. 

,, uiidulatus, ViyorH. 

OircaetuH Jerd. 

'I'ilai-baj, liKNG. 

Sab-chocr, ,, 

P'urj-baj, ,, 

Goom, C.\N. 


Circaetus nii)aleiiti8, Hod. 
Buteo bacha, Franklin. 

,, melunotis, Jerd. 
Botta-genaa, Gond. 
Mu ray ala, Mark. 

Nalla pamula gedda, Tel. 


The <‘rested serpent eagle is found all 
over Indin, in Assam and Bnrmah. It lives 
on snakes, lizards, rats, frogs, and insecls. 

(/;.) JSpiloniis Daud. From Java 

and bumatra is the Falco bido, of Ilorsfield 


(y.) S pi lorn is spilogastcr, Blaiuv. From 
Ceylon and Southern India. 

(r.) Spiloiiiis h()los[)ilus, Vigors. Is 
from th(^ Pliillipines. 

SEKPKNT’S EGG. 


Ovum anguinum, Lat. Serpent’s gem. 
Glain naider, Celt. Druid’s head. 

Glaine nan clruidhe, ,, 

It was held in high estimation 
Druids. 


by tlie 


SERPENT GEM, a superstition still lin¬ 
gering in Scotland, and amongst the ruins of 
Tad m or. . 

SERPENT STONE. Slii-nwang-chin, the 
bezoar. Tavernier says some are almost oval, 
thick in the middle, and thin about the sides. 
The Indians, he says, report that it is bred in 
the head of certain serpents, but he supposed it 
rather to he a story of the idolater’s priests, and 
that the stone is ratlier a composition of certain 
drugs. Whatever it be, he says it is of ex¬ 
cellent verdure to drive any venom out of 
those that are bit by venomous creatures. If 
the person bit be not much wounded, the place 
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SERPENTINE. 


SERWATTY ISLES. 


must be iucised; and the stone being applied 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn all the 
poison to it. To eleanse it, you must steep it 
in woman’s milk, or for want of that, in cow’s 
milk ; after the stone has Iain ten or twelve 
hours, the milk will turn to the colour of an 
apostemated matter, d’lie archbishop of Goa 
<;arryiiig him to his cabinet of rarities, showed 
him one of these stones, and after he had as- 
snre^l him of the rare qualities it had, gave it 
to Tavernier. Once as he crossed a marsh in 
the island of Salsete where Goa stands, one of 
the men that carried his pallequis, being half- 
naked, was bit by a serpent, and healed at the 
same time, lie bought several, but there were 
none but the brahmins tluitsell them, which 
made him believe that they eompound tliem. 
There are two ways to try whether the serpent- 
stone be true or false. The first is l)y putting 
the stone in your mouth, for then it will give a 
leap, and fix to the palate. The other is, by 
putting it in a glassful of water ; for if the 
stone be true, the water will fall ahoiling, 
and rise in little bubbles up to the top of the 
glass. There is another stone, which is called 
the serpent-stone with the hood. This is 
a kind of serpent that has a kind of hood 
hanging down behind the head, as it is repre¬ 
sented in the figure. And it is behind tin’s 
hood that the stone is found, many times as 
big as pullet’s-cgg. There are some serpents 
both iu Asia and America of a monstrous 
bigness, 25 foot long ; as was that, the skin 
whereof is kept in Batavia, which had swal¬ 
lowed a maid of 10 years of age. These 
stones are not found in nny of those serpents 
that are not at least two foot long. This 
stone being rubbed against another stone, 
yields another fiime, which being drank in 
water by the person that has the poison iu 
his body, powerfully drives it out. These 
serpents are nowhere to be found, but upon 
the coasts of Melinde ; but for the stones you 
may buy them of the Portuguese mariners 
ami soldiers that come from Mozambique.— 
Tavernier's Travels, p. 155. 

SERPENTINE is a term which has been 
applied to diallage, to crystallized and fine 
grained greenstone, and to a magnesian lime¬ 
stone, and when of the latter composition is 
called verd anlic^Qe marble. A beautiful ser- 
pentinous marble is obtainable in the eastern 
part of the Cuddn[)ah <listrict, and in the Kur- 
nool district. One species called noble serpen- 
tine, green and translucent, is valued as an 
ornamental stone. Precious serpentine exists 
in the Hookhoong valley, north-west of 
Ava, whence it is exported to China, and 
brought into the southern parts of the em- 
pbe. It is also found in the country of the 
^iogpho, about 8 or 9 miles to the north of 
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a large Jake, the Eng-dan-gyi, over a hilly 
eountry of 18 or 20 miles in length. At 
particular seasons, about a thousand men, 
Slians, Burraans, Chinese,Shans and Singphos, 
are at work in the serpentine mines. Epsom 
salts or sulphate of magnesia may be profit¬ 
ably manufactured from serpentine.— Water- 
sio7f; Fanlhner; Mason; Walton's State, pp» 
38, 39 ; Tomlinson. 

SKRRANUS, a genus of fishes of the 
family Percidro. 

SERRA, the Roman name of Tyre. The 
place is now known to tlie natives by its 
ancient Hebrew name of Tsur, corrupted by 
the Greeks inro Tyrus, and by the Romany 
into Sena.— llohinson's Travels, Palestine 
and St/riff, Vol. i, p. 260. 

SERRAS, Port. Saws. 

SERRATULA ANTIIELMINTICA, Roxb. 


Vernonia anthelminticn. 


liliie fien. bnne, 

Eno. Nalwa bakshi, 

Hind. 

Worm Haw wort, 

,, ICali-ziri, 

Sans. 

So in raj, 

H1N o. Kakshama, 

liakchi, 



All parts of 

this plant are bitter. 

The 


pow(leve<l seeds are used as a worm medicine. 
Dr. Ilonigberger, at p. 261, states that Conyza 
anthelmiutica, Vernonia anthelminticn, Ser- 
ratula autlu Imiutica—is officinal at Lahore. 
It is said, that when th(? flea-bane is roasted, 
flies take to flight, and wlieii the powder of the 
flea-bane is sprinkled on the floor, fleas dis¬ 
appear. It acts as a bitter tonic and anthel¬ 
mintic, and is recommended in the treatment 
of skin disease, especially in porrigo and lepra. 
— O'Shangfmcsst/, p. 419; FowelVs Hand¬ 
book, Vol. i, p, 358. Sec Amygdala, Bane, 
Juglans regia. 

SERRATULA CINEREA, Roxh. Syn. 
of Vernonia cinerea, Hess. 

SERRATURE, It. Serrures, Vn. Locks. 

8ERRI, Hind. Cicer, sp. 

SERRURTa, one of the Proteacem require 
the same treatment ns the Protoa.— Riddell, 

8ERSOOTI, a town and river iu Hissar. 

8ER8UTTY, see Kattyawar. 

SERU-PADI, Tam. Coldenia procum- 
liens, hinn. 

8ERTTP comes from “ser,” and “ tip,” a 
clump of spears, “ tope,” a clump of trees, 
“ tepe,” a heap of earth, Sanscrit root.— Ed, 
Ferriers Journal, p, 36. See Tope. 

SERT, see Kufra. 

SERVA CnETTU,TEL. Casuarinaequi- 
setifolia, also Casuarina muricata, Roxb, This 
is doubtless from the Persian, sarv, a cypress, 

SICRVA-DEVA, see Saraswati. 

SERVARASA, see Yavana. 

SERWATTY ISLES, or Sea-way isles, in 
the Eastern Archipelago, consist of Wetta, 
Kissa, Lettc, Moa, Roma, Nusa, Midka, Dam- 
raa, Lakor, Luan, Baba, Semata, Zeon, and 
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SESAMUM INDICUM. 


SES^\MUM INDICUM. 


Nila, with others, too many nud too small to it is a common plant springing up in waste 
particularize. They are situated a little to the places, and flowering towards tlie close of the 
southwest of Timor, directly uorth of Cam- rains. Roxburgh states that his figure of this 
bridge Gulf in New Holland. Tiicy extend plant, called Sesanium indicum by Linnaeus, 
about 105 miles in an easterly direction from is the Krishna til of the bindoos, which Rox- 
ihe east end of Timor towards the south end of burgh l egnrds as a variety of bis S. orientale. 
Timor Laut, ia the Arafura sea. Clusters of It is larger, more ramous, the stem and 
hillocks covered with green rise in harmonious branches tinged with a rusty reddish colour, 
.arrangement amid cultivated fields, where neat the leaves adarker green, hut in form and strnc- 


wood-huilt villages are sprinkled at intervals 
among groves of trees and crops of rice and 
maize. Beautiful edifices liave been built on 
them, which are regularly attended by congre¬ 
gations of men, women and children, dressed 
partly in old European fashions, partly in 
their ancient costume, but in pious simplicity, 
accepting the interpretation of the Christian 
faith. School-houses and other structures 
diversify the aspect of the hamlets. All the 
buildings are neat, all the people are iinlus- 
trions. Every dwelling has its garden, taste¬ 
fully laid out with beds of Indian corn, 
tobacco, cabbages, and other productions 
shaded by lines of trees. In the fat pastures 
of the vallies herds of cattle graze.—S/. John's 
Indian Archipelago, VoL ii, ; George 
l^'insor Earl in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago VoL \v,p. 172. See Java, Kef- 
fin g islands. 

SESAMON, Grkkk. Scsainiun orientale. 
SESAMUM INDICUM, Linn. 

Seflamutn orientale, Linn. I Sesammn luteum, Retz. 
Sesatnam trifoliate m, Mill, | Sesamum laciniatuin, W. 
The Plant. 

Jyl-jylau; Duhii, Aiiab. Sein.seni, Egypt. 

Gingelly of Bombay. Sesainon, Gbkek. 

Hiian ; Ilnan-ma, Burm. Shitelu, Malkal. 

Indian oil grain, Eno. Kuiijed, Beks. 

Gingelly oil plant, ,, Tila, Sans. 

Til, Beno., Hind. Tel-tala, Singh. 

Krishua-Til, ,, Tun-pat-tala, ,, 

Kala-Til, ,, Yelloo, Tam. 

Safed-Til, ,, Yelloo-chedi, ,, 

Barik-Til, „ Nuvu, TeI/. 

Wull-ellii, Can. Nuvulu, ,, 

The Oil 

.Jiritch, Arab. I Kaughan, Pers. 

Mit’ha-til-ka-tol, Hind. I Nal-yennai, 'J’am. 

Muthutel, I Munchi noonay, Tel. 

Til ka tel, I 

The Seed. 

Suinstim, Taila, Sans. 

Bareek Til, Duk. Beniam, Sumatra. 

Wullu ellu ; Ellu, Can. Yelloo, Tam. 

Teel, Jiogelly, Go z., Hind. Koory-elloo, 

Kunjed, Peks. Nowoolo, ^ Tel.^ 

There are two strongly marked varieties of 
this plant under cultivation. Black sesainum 
and white or yellow sesamnm, which pos.sess 
the same properties, and in commerce are met 
with both in a mixed and separate stnto. It i.s 
an annual plant growing all over linlia, but 
cultivated there and in Egypt, the Levant, 
West Indies and South America. Jt is an an¬ 
nual, and in a good soil grows generally to be 
about three or four feet high. In the Dekhan, 
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lure the same. Tlie flowers are deeply tinged 
with red and seed of a darker colour. Tliei e are 
great differences, however, in the seed and har¬ 
vest times, the white variety being sown in 
Bengal in February, and the crop got in three 
months afterwards, so that the dews and the 
little remaining moisture of the earth, are the 
only sources of humidity by which it can 
benefit, as this is generally a period of drought. 
The black variety of Scsamiim indicum is 
sown on high places, about the beginning of 
the rains, June, and the crop cut down in 
8e [item be I*. 

The first sort Oingefh/, in the Northern 
Circars, is the prodinte of the plnnt, wliicii is 
sown in the month of March, after fhe rice 
cro]), and is irrigated twice, once at sowing 
and once afterwards. The see<l> which is black, 
is called 1st sort gingidly, from the fact of its 
yielding the lai'gest [)er centago of oil, it 
ripens in ^lay, and sells at the rate of Rs. 60 
per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained from 
both vaiictics, sells at the same price, viz., 
Rs. 2-14-6 to lis. 3 per maund of 25 lbs. 
according to qiialify. 

VV/e second sort. Gingclli/ of the Northern 
Circars is sown in June, and produces a red 
seed. The })lant allhongh a little larger, re- 
seinliles in most respects the former, it bus, 
however, a somewhat longer leaf, and the 
flower diflcis a shade or two in colour. A 
candy of 500 11)S. of this seed sells at Rs. 
57-8-0. The price of the oil is the same 
as tlint of gingidly. About A. i>. 1845 this 
seeil liegan to he exported to France, in con¬ 
sequence of whicli the price doubled. The 
black-seeded vui iety has a deep red, or deep 
rose coloured blossom ; while the flower of the 
white-seeded variety is of a pale purple or 
whitish rose colour. Both varieties are culti¬ 
vated in various countries, hut especially in 
India, Egypt, and Syria, arfti in Sou I hern 
Asia. They have also been taken to the 
West Indies, where the plant is called Banglo 
or WangloandOil-plant. The seeds arc slightly 
oval, small, tasteless and inodorous. Sesamum 
seeds are sometimes added to broths, fre¬ 
quently to cakes by the Jews, and likewise 
! in the east It is about the same size as 
! mustard seed, only not round. The express¬ 
ed oil is as clear and sweet as that from 
almonds, and probably the Behens oil used 
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ill variiisli, is no other. It is railed by the 
Arabs “ Sirireth,” and the seed “ beiinie” 
in Africa. In Mysoi e, after being cut it is 
stacked a week, then exposed to the sun for 
three days, but gathered into heaps at night ; 
and between every two days of such drying 
it is kept a day in the heap. By this pro¬ 
cess, the pods burst and shed their seeds 
without thrashing. Any disparity of colour 
observed in this oil is to be attributed to 
the mode of preparation. The method some¬ 
times adopted is that of throwing the fresh 
seeds, without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual way. 
Tlie oil thus becomes mixed with a largo 
portion of the colouring matter of the epider- 
inis of the seed, and is neither so pleasant to 
the eye, nor so agreeable to the taste, os that 
obtained l)y first repeatedly washing the seeds 
in cold water, or hy boiling them for a short 
time, until the whole of the reddish brown 
colouring matter is removed, and the seeds 
have become p( fectly wliite. TJiey are then 
dried in the sun, and the oil expressed as 
usual. This process yields 40 to 14 per <*ont., 
of a very pale straw-coloured sweet smelling 
oil, an excellent suhstitule for olive oil. In 
India, (be oil is chiefly used in cookery, in 
anointing the person, for making soap, and 
for Vmrning in lamps. In Buglaml, it is 
cbictly used for tin? manufacture of soap, and 
for burning in table-lamps, for which it is 
lietter suited (ban cocoanut oil, owing to the 
lower femf)(‘rnture at which it congeals. The 
value in Kngland (ffanuary 18od) £47-10 
per ton. In (lifferent pai-fs of (he Madras 
presidency the pricre of this oil varies from 
Rs. l-^-O to Rs. 6 per maund of 25 lbs. In 
S, Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 27-12-5 per 
candy. The prices per maund of this oil, at 
the undermentioned stations, for the quarter 
ending 31st October 1854, were as follow :— 

Arcot.Its. .3 0 Mndura.Ks, .*>8 3 

UaiiLotlore.,3 7 3 iMaiigalore. ,,418 

Itellary. ,, 3 2 0 Nagpore. ,, I 12 0 

Herhampore .. ,, 2 8 0 I’alamcotta... „ 4 12 0 

Cannanoie __ 6 <> Eaalghaat.. 3 7 0 

(’viddupali. ,, 2 13 0 Samulcotta.... ,, 2 10 8 

.Taulnah. ,, 2 6 0 Secunderabad. ,, 2 3 11 

dubbulpore.... ,,150 Trichinopoly.. ,,418 

Madras. „ 3 U 0 Vellore. „ 3 14 0 

Masulipatam.. 3 9 0 Vizagapatara.. „ 3 2 0 

,>eco7}d sort Gmgelhj Oil, erroneously 
ealled “ Rape,** (Kharasiinee y el loo), i.s ob¬ 
tained from the red-seeded variety. This oil 
differs but little from the’ one abovemen- 
tioned. In Tanjore, it is procurable at 
Rupees 3 permauml. 

Oingefly Seed. 

Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

Qr. 17,518...Rs. 160,134 Qr. 8,594.Rs. 1,02,726 

Year 1849-50. Tear 1860-51. 

Cwt. 1,44,125,Rs. 209,412 Cwt. 2,27,779, Rg. 4,^7,186 

Year l8.5l-.52. Year 1852-53. 

Cwt. 1,09,414, Rs. 302,559 Cwt. 2,51,613, Rs. 6,31,664 
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GuigeUy Oil. 

Year 1817-48. Year 1848-49. 

GI. 19,.520.Rs. M,7CG Gl. 14,686. Ra. 11,535 

Year 1849-50. Year 1850-51. 

Gl. 52,721.Us. 36,294 Gl. 77,262. Rs. 48,606 

Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

Gl. 46,196.Rs. 26,722 Gl. 72,607 .Rs. 43,608 

Of the giiigelly seed exported from Madras 
in 1852-53, the United Kingdom received 
cwt. 12,713—Ceylon, cwt. 590—France, cwt. 
2,87,225—Pegue, cwt. 741—Bombay cwt. 
113—Malacca, cwt. 33, and Travancore, cwt. 
148. Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) 
exported in the samcycir —gals. 42,043 were 
shipped to the United Kingdom—gals. 2,963 
to Ceylon—gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and 
Bourlmn—gals. 19,698 to Pegue—gals. 46 to 
Bengal—gals. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, 
and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The oil might 
be substituted for olive oil ; in Egypt, India, 
Kashmir, China, and Japan, it is used both 
for (cooking and burning. It will keep for 
many years and not acquire any rancid smell 
or taste, but in the course of a year or two 
l)ecomes quite mild, so that when the warm 
taste of the seed, which is in the oil when 
first expressed, is worn off, it i.s used for 
all the purposes of salad oil if divested of its 
mucilage, It competes with oil of olives, it 
can be raised in any quantity in the British 
Indian pr<‘sidcncies. It i.s sufficiently free 
from smell to admit of being made the medium 
for extracting the perfume of the jasmine, 
the tuberose, narcissus, and of the yellow 
rose. 'The process is managed by adding one 
weight of flowers to three weights of oil in 
a bottle, wliicli being corked is exposed to tlio 
rays of the sun for forty days, when the oil 
is supposed to be sufficiently impreguntod for 
use. Gingelly oil i.s used in India to adulte¬ 
rate oil of almonds. The flour of tho seed, 
after the oil is expressed, is used in making 
cakes, and tho straw serves for fuel and 
manure. The oil is much used in Mysore 
for dressing food, and as a common lamp 
oil. From 200 to 400 quarters under the 
name of Nigei’ seed are imported annually into 
Liverpool for expressing the oil. Sesamum 
seed eon Iains about 45 per cent, of oil. 
It is largely cultivated in Tenasserim by 
the Karen, who hi ing the seeds to market and 
.sell them to the Burmese, and they express 
the oil. 

In Bengal, S. orientale is sown during Fe¬ 
bruary and the crop harvested at the end of 
May ; but S. indicum is sown on high, dry 
soil, in the early part of the rains of June, 
and the harvest occurs in September. 

About Poonah it is sown in June and har¬ 
vested in November. 

In Nepaul two crops are obtained annually; 
one is sown as a first crop in April and May, 
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4esamum laciniatum. 

and reaped iu October and November; the 
other as an autumn crop, after the upland 
rice, iu August and September, aud reaped in 
November aud December. 

A hecUire of land in Algeria yields 1,475 
kilogrammes of seed, which, estimated at 50 
cents the kilogramme, amounts to 737 francs, 
whilst the cost of production is only 259 
fraincs, leaving a pro6t of 478 francs (nearly 
£ 20 ). 

The oil obtained from this seed is inferior 
to good olive oil, but is better adapted for the 
manufacture of soap. This plant is not unlike 
hemp, but the stalk is cleaner and semi-trans¬ 
parent. The flower also is so gaudy, that a 
field in blossom looks like a bed of florist’s 
flowers, and its aromatic fragrance does not 
aid to dispel such delusion. It flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The 
fragrance of the oil is perceptibly weaker 
when obtained from seed produced on wet, 
tenacious soils. A gallon of seed seems to be 
the usual quantity sown upon an acre. In 
the United States it yields about 2^ gal¬ 
lons of oil to the bushel : the produce being 
about 20 bushels to the acre. Flax seed 
yields a gallon to the bushel. The leaf 
of the plant has been found an excellent 
remedy iu the bowel complaints of children 
and adults, and for this purpose put or dip 
three or four leaves in water which they 
render mucilaginous, but do not impart any 
unpleasant taste. The Negroes cultivate it 
for food using the parched seeds with tlieir 
meals. In Arabia, the oil (siritch, Ar.) is 
much used as an article of diet, for frictions, 
aud lighting. The oil-cake mixed with 
honey and preserved citrou is esteemed a 
luxury. The leaves of the plant are used 
as poultices. Nine pounds of the seed yield 
two quarts of perfectly sweet oil, which will 
keep many years without becoming rancid ; 
the oil made in Persia, and thence largely 
exported, is called Kurit-schuk. Sesamum oil 
is of the sp. gr. 911, insoluble in alcohol, 
readily saponifies with alkalies, and combines 
with the oxide of lead. For all purposes of 
medicine aud pharmacy it is when well-pre¬ 
pared quite equal to the best olive oil. Ainslie 
tells us it is highly esteemed amongst the Japa¬ 
nese who cultivate the plant iu great abund¬ 
ance.— Voigt ; Riddell ; Roxburgh ;M. E. of 
1856; Eng* Cyc.\ Simmonds CommL Pro- 
ductSy p* 535; Ag* Rep* for 1854 of Com. 
PatentSy p. 226; O' Shauylines syy p* 479; 
Genl. Med. Top,y p. 200; Ainslie's Mat. 
Med.y p. 266 ; Malcolm's Ti avels in South- 
Eastern A^tOy Vol. \y p. 199 ; Mason. See 
Gingelly seed, GLngelly oil. Oil, Sesamum oil. 
Til. 

SESAMUM LACINIATUM, Willd. 
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SESBANIA iEGYPTIACA. 

Sesamum luteura, Retz. Sesamum trifolia- 
tum, Syns. of Sesamum iudicum, Einn. 

SESAMUM OIL, Oil of Sesamum ori- 
entale. 

SESARMA, the genus of painted crabs. 

Sesarina tetragona, Edws.y Indian Ocean. 

,, iudica, jfeWiys., Java. , 

„ quadrata, Edws.y Pondicherry. 

SESBANIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order of LeguminosK which derives 
its name from the Arabic name of a species 
which is indigenous in Egypt, also in India, 
viz. : S. egyptiaca, a small but elegant tree : 
its wood is employed for making the best 
charcoal, for gun-powder. 

SESBANIA ACULEATA, Pers.y WSf A. 

S. Cochin-Chinensi.s. bispinosa, Jacq. 

.^Eschynomene apiniilosa, Coronilla aculeata, 
Eojch. Wilide. 

JR. cannabina, Roxh., Kan. 

Jayaut, Bkno. | Krra jiluga, Tkl. 

Dhanicha, Dun chi, Hind. I Voigt, Cria. 

Brihatchakramed, ,, j 

This hardy plant grows iu the two Indian 
peninsulas and iu Bengal, growing rapidly 
from six to ten feet high ; and is considered 
an ameliorating crop. About thirty pounds 
of seed is allowed to the acre. It may be 
sown in poor, low, wet soil, without prepara¬ 
tion. The price of Dhunicha in Bengal is 
about Ks. 1-8 per mannd. The fibres are 
from six to seven feet long : but unless cut 
at a very early period, they are coarser and 
more harsh than hemp. In Bengal, the 
fishermen make drag-ropes for their nets, on 
account of its strength and durability in 
water. It was valued in England at £35, 
and would probably always fetch £30 to 
£35. It is an excellent fibre for coramou 
chord and twine purposes and certainly supe¬ 
rior to jute in strength and durability. The 
plant is cultivated in northern India, on ac¬ 
count of the fibres of its bark, which are 
coarse, but more durable than some other 
substitutes for hemp, especially when ex¬ 
posed to wet, and are therefore employed for 
the drag ropes and other cordage about fish¬ 
ing nets, 

SESBANIA iEGYPTIACA, Pers. 

.tEschynomeno sesban, Coronilla sesban, Wilide. 

Linn., Roxb. var. («.) Sesbania bicolor. 
wEschynomene indica, var. (6.) Seebania con color. 

n _ 


Barm. 

Buro-janti, Beng. Jaith, Hind. 

Juyaiiti, ,, Kedangu, Malkal. 

Ya3-thoo-gyee,BuRM.,.TET. Jyantika, Sans. 

Juyuiitee, H-iND. Karun chembai, Tam. 

Jain tar ; jaint, ,, So’minta, Tkl. 


A very elegant rapid growing shrub, or 
small tree of Ceylon, and British India, suit¬ 
able for hedges. The var. S. bicolor has 
orange flowers aud a vexillum purple on the 
outside : while the var. S. concolor has a 
vexillum yellow s(>eckled with black dots and 
lines. It is cultivated and used as a substl- 
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tute for the bamboo^ its wood makes excel¬ 
lent gun-powdei* charcoal and its leaves as a 
cataplasm to promote suppuration. Commonly 
cultivated in gardens as a hedge, and for its 
bunches of flowers, particoloured, yellow, 
and occasionally white. It is a ready and 
C[uick grower, and the wood sometimes attains 
2 feet in girth.— Drs. Koxb., Mason, oigt,, 
J. L, Stewart, M d, 

SESBANIA BICOLOR, and Sesbania 
concolor, are syns. of vars. of Sesbania 
xcgyptiac.a, Fers. 

SESBANIA CANNABINA, the Dlianchi 
of Bengal, is not found wild. It is cultivated 
on account of the fibres of its bark, w'hich 
are coarse, but more durable than some other 
substitutes of hemp, especially when exposed 
to wet, and are therefore generally employed 
for the drag-ropes and other cordage about 
fishing-nets.— Eng, Cyc. 

SESBANIACbCllINENSlS, seeDhan- 

SESBANIA GBANDIFLORA, Ters, 
Syn. of Agati grandifloru, Desc., IV, cj A. 

SESBANIA PALUDOSA ? 

..Escbynomeue paludosa, lioxh. 

Kath-sola, Benq. 1 Muuta-jilujja niokka, Tel. 

An annual, but has the appearance of an 
ek^gant tree, it is a native of wet marshy 
places, in the south of India.— jRo.iZ>. ; Flor, 
hid., Vol, iii, /). 333. 

SESELYUS MALDODA, Hind. Leuca.s 
cephalotes. 

SESITA-NAGA, in hindoo mythology, a 
great seipent, with a thousand heads. lie 
is fabled to have uitled Nanda to cross the 
Jumna when flying with the infant Krishna 
and to have persuaded the king of the Naga 
race to give the jewel which was to restore 
Arjuna to life. It has probably some untrace- 
able connection with the Scythic naga race. 
Auantu, is a name of Sesha, the king of the 
serpents. Sesha means duration, and Ananta 
endless, in hindoo theogony, the serpent on 
which the deity Vishnu reposes in the inter¬ 
vals of creation. It was the serpent Sesha 
under the shade of whose hood, while resting 
on the Chira samudra or Sea of Milk, that 
ViKlinu as Krishna reposed for four months. 
The thousand-headed serpent, is emblematic 
of eternity, named Ananta, meaning Endless 
or Infinite, the primeval serpent, on which 
the deity reposes in the intervals intervening 
between one Calpa or another creation or 
formation. See Adisesha, Ballaji, Calpa, Hin¬ 
doo, Inscriptions, Kalpa, Lakshmi, Sesha, 
Tripati, Vishnu. 

SESHNAGA, see Barhadratha, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Magadba, Tama, or Dheimarajah. 
SESIN, Chin. Pellitory. 
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SESODI, a rnjput tribe, who take their 
name from their totem Sissoo, a hare. 

SESOSTRIS. About 900 years after the 
deluge, and previous to the destruction of 
Troy, Seso.stris, king of Egypt, started the 
brilliant idea which M. de Lesseps in a.d. 
1869 worked out satisfactorily. The Egyjv 
tian monarch caused a canal to be cut tiom 
the Red Sea to a branch of tbe Nile, and had 
ships built for carrying traffic?, but for some 
reason or other tbe enterprise did not succeed, 
possibly because the canal was not made deep 
enough, or because it was not connected 
merely with a branch of the Nile instead of 
the main stream. Ho is said to have sailed 
through Babul-maiideb, and to have founded 
a colony, to che(?k the irruptions of the Scy¬ 
thian hordes. See India. 

SESQUICARBONAS SOD.®, see Soda. 

SE8QLJI-OXIDE OF IRON, is a sinning 
crystalline oxide, called Surma, from its re- 
6eiTibian(!e to antimony ore. 

SESQUI-SCLPUCRET OF ANTI- 
MONY, En<j. Snlphuret of antimony. 

SESSU or Sissu, Hind. Dalbergia acu¬ 
minata. 

8ESUVIUM ANACARDIUM, Syn. of 
Hoi igarna I()iigifol in. 

SET, appears in Hind., Kaun., Mahu., 
Tam , Ticl., in various forms, Setti, Shot, 
Chitti, an Jionorific term given to a person 
engaged in trade, whether hindoo, mahome- 
dau, or Parsi. 

SET, tbe primeval name of God, in Asia,— 
Bans,, iv, 33. 

SETA, It. Silk. 

SET®, Lat. Bri.sties. 

SETANG, a river of British Burmnh. 
Thero is neither a road nor a river which can 
bo travej’sed, at all seasons of the yeai’, con¬ 
necting the Pegu river with the Setang. In 
the dry season there is a mere cart road, made 
by the wlieels of Burmese carts, which convey 
goods across the couutiy at very high rates, 
and in the lains a creek is of course open 
to navigation by boats of small draft of water. 
An approach up that river, by entering Its 
mouth, is a thing, which is not at all practic¬ 
able on account of the Bore. During the 
war of 1851, the steamer‘‘Proserpine” was 
directed to proceed up that river from Moul- 
mein. The attempt appears to have been 
made but the vessel was nearly lost by the 
Bore. At its entrance are numerous and 
extensive sand banks, the channels between 
which have been properly surveyed. The 
Tungthu dwell between the Setang end the 
Salwio, also in Amherst province, and are in 
their dialect more closely connected with the 
Yuma languages than with the Buhnan. 
TheTung-thu has a large glossarial agreement 
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SETHTA ACUMINATA. 

wil.h Karen, but it has spceial affinities with 
the Kumi and other Yuini dialeets, and par¬ 
ticularly with tlio Khy-eng. The Tung-thu 
are islainizcd Chinese and are said to resemble 
the Anamese, but as their dress resembles 
that of the Anamese, this may create deception. 
They occupy a portion of province Amlierst, 
and are the only people there-who understand 
the plough. They are esteemed good culti¬ 
vators. The bore in the Setang river is 
stated to be at the mouth and for some miles 
up, thrice as high as the surf at Madras, 
from 25 to 30 feet. The inhabitants of 
Setang,however, say thatuuless in springtides, 
at particular seasons, it never exceeded three 
and a half to four and a half feet in height, 
and was not dangerous. The tide they say 
is felt, as high as Sliway Ghyeen, the river 
rising and falling about three feet. The 
last particulars are from the Setang chief, 
Moung Goung. During the ncaptides in 
the north-cast monsoon, wlieii the wind 
blows directly off the land out to sea, there 
ean 1)0 hardly any bore at all in the S(?tung 
river, l)ut during spring tides in the course 
of the south-west monsoon, the bore might 
easily enough, attain to a perpendicular 
Jieight of twenty to thirty feet. Between 
the south-west, or wet monsoon, and the 
nortli-east, or dry monsoon, tlierc is no 
similarity whatever in the stale of the 
weather on this coast. With the rains pour¬ 
ing down, at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
inches in the course of a monsoon, the rivers 
are all swolleu and risen thirty to forty feet. 
The silting up of the alluvial deposit, at the 
mouth of the Pyne-Clioung creek, is doubtless 
duo to this cause. If native traditiou is 
correct, two thousand years ago, the sea 
washed within eight or ten miles of the old 
royal city of Pegu. 

SETA PAJJA, Hind, llhamuus virgatus. 

SETAR, a three stringed instrument, from 
sill, three, and tar, wire.— Fottinger's Travels 
in Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 29. 

SETARIA ITALICA, Beauv. Syu. of 
Panicum italicum, Luin, 

SETA-VER, Hind., of Lahore. Aspara¬ 
gus adscendens, Roxb, 

SETH or Chetty, see Khutri, Set. 

SETH, fourth son of Adam. See Abu-ku- 
bays. 

SETHI, Sans. An honorary term in use 
in Western India, applied to all respectable 
mercantile people of the hindoo and Parsee 
races. See Set. 

SETHIA ACUMINATA, Am. 

Batta-kerilla-gaa, Singh. 

A Ceylon tree, in the Arabagamowa and 
Saffragam districts, at an elevation of 1,000 
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SEVA. 

to 2,000 feet, wood not known.— Thw. En. 
FL Zet/L, p. 53. 

SETHIA INDICA, DC., W.llL 

Phythroxylou monogynuin, Roxb. 

,, areolatuia, Atns. and Wight. 

„ sideroxyloidea, Roxb. 

Dcodnru, DuK. I Sinii iiatti. Tam. 

Seinbu liuja maram ? Tam. Devadaram, Thavadaram, ,, 
Seiubu-liiigamaram? „ | Adavi goreata, Tei.. 

A small tree of the drier parts of Ceylon, 
with timber resembling sandal wood. Dr. 
Gibson had not seen it in the Bombay forests. 
Aiiislie states that the wood is so fragrant, it 
h used in Mysore as a substitute for sandal 
wood. An empyreumatic oil or wood-tar, 
used for preserving timber employed iu the 
construction of native boats, is obtained from 
the wood.— Thw, En. PL Zet/L, p. .53 ; Drs. 
Roxb., Wight and Gibson, Foigt, /inslie, 
p. 213 ; Royle^s III. Him. Bot., p. 133 ; M. 
E. J. R. 

SETHIA LANCEOLATA, Wight. A 
Ceylon tree growing on the banks of streams, 
at Galagama, at an elevation of 2,000 to 
3,000feet.— Thto. En.FL Zegl.,FoL i, p. 54. 

SETHIA OBTUSIFOLIA, a tree of the 
Central Province of Ceylon growing at an 
elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet.— Thw. En. 
FL ZetfL, Fol. \, p. 54. 

SETHU, a former name of flic island or 
peninsula of Rarnisseram was, “ Tlie Bridge” 
or causeway, irorn which the child's of tlie 
adjoining territory of Ramnad or Marawa 
derived tlieir title of Setliu-pati or “ Lord of 
the Bridge,” and perhaps this name is dis¬ 
guised under the form Sitin.— Yule Cvthnij, 
Fol. i, p. 218. 

ISETIM, Pout. Satin. 

SETIPINNA, Bristle-finned Sprat, a 
small tisli of the herring tribe, two species of 
which are found in Burmnh seas. It is, how¬ 
ever, easily distinguished by a long filament 
or bristle, which is attached to eacli pectoral 
fin. Both species are ofteu called sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tribe. 
See Fishes, Sprats 

SETOLE, It. Bristles. 

SETOLE : Spazzole, It. Brushc^. 

, Seu, Cho of Ravi, Pyrus malus, 
Lifm. Tlie apple tree. 

SETROONJEE, river of Kattywar, rises 
in lat.2ri5', long. 70*25'E., into the Gulf 
of Cam bay. Length 60 miles. 

SE-TSANG, see Tibet. 

SEUKUNDIK, see Kohistan. 

SEUNI, or Seoni, iu Jat. 22* 6', long. 79° 
33', iu Berar, near the left bank of the Wyn- 
ganga, 82 miles S. S. W, of Jabulpur. The 
mean height of the cantonment is 2,133 feet. 
— Rob., Schl. 

SEVA DEVA, s.ee Inscriptions. 

SEVA, or Siva-desa-paradhi, the circum- 
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SEVAJKE. 

ference of a circle of longitude in auy point 
on the globe of the earth, removed from 
the equator ; or, as Europeans would say, 
which has latitude. The degrees of these 
small circles of the sphere are taken by the 
liiudoos to be in the direct ratio of the 
cosines of the latitudes ; and dissolved into 
assignable quantities from the dimensions of 
the equatorial circle, which they take to con¬ 
tain 5,059 yojana. Siva-desa-madhya-paradhi, 
is the circumference of the Terrestria,! Equa¬ 
tor. Siva-desa wydia, is a term (it seems 
obsolete) for the oblique ascension of a planet. 
This element is important in the resolution of 
all gnomonic problems, and for fixing the longi¬ 
tude of places.— Cnpt. E. Warreyt^s Second 
Memoir^ p. 90. See Ullagna, Yojana. 

SEVAJEE, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, in a. d. 1646, was encouraged by the 
weakness of the mahommedan sect to assume 
independence, in 1674 ; and wlien he died, in 
1682, ho had established his authority over 
the greatest part of the Cbiican country, which 
lies between the great range of hills that 
bounds theDekhanon the west and the sea-coast^ 
and is now under the Bombay government. 

The family of Sevaji, rajas of Sattarah, 
was founded in A. d. 1644 by Shali-ji, a sub- 
hadar of the Carnatic under Aiirungzeb, be¬ 
stowing jagires on his sons, giving Tanjore 
to Ekoji. Ilis son Sevaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire, was born in 1627, he was 
rigid in matters connected with the hindoo 
religion. When only 16 years old, he head¬ 
ed a band of people residents of the Mawal 
or ravines of the ghauts, and subsequently by 
incessant predatory excursions largely extend¬ 
ed his possessions. In 1664 he plundered 
Surat. In 1659 he treacherously stabbed 
Afzul Khau, a general of the Adil Shahi 
family, at an interview. He was alternately 
making aggressions on the Moghul territories 
and making treaties with their ruler Aurungzeb 
and at length, in a pitched battle he com¬ 
pletely routed an imperial army of 40,000 
men whom Aurungzeb had sent under Maha- 
bat Khau. On the death of the king of 
Bejapore in 1672, Sevaji annexed all the 
Concaii with the exceprion of the Englisli, 
Portuguese and Abys.'^inian settlements, ami 
assumed royalty at Raigliur on the 6th June 
1674, and for the next 18 mouths he was 
engaged in extending his possession to the 
south, exacting the (Jioutha or quarter share 
of the revenues and annexing the dominions 
of his half-brother Venkaji. He suddenly 
died in April 1680 at Kairee. From this time, 
a troubled period of usurpations occurred till 
1707, when, on the death of Aurungzeb^ Sevaji 
II, son of Sarabha, nick-named Shao-ji, was 
released and crowned at Sattarah in March 
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j 1708. His nominal successor was Ram Raja in 
1749, but the power rested with the peshwa or 
minister, the last of whom, Baji Rao, sur¬ 
rendered to and was pensioued by the British 
in 1818. Pertab Siva or Sinh was re-instated 
at Sattarah by the British on April 11, 1818, 
but he was dethroned in 1840 and sent to 
Benares, his brother being raised in his place, 
and the family became extinct with this 
brother’s demise. See Mahratta Government, 
Polygani}". 

SE VAN, 26® 25' ; 67’ 57', in Sindh, a large 
town on the right side of the Indus. Dak 
bungalow, 147 feet.— Itoh, 

SEVATIIERIUM GIGANTEUM, a 
fossil niininaut discovered by SirP. T Cautley 
in the Sewalik hills. See Ma-vkanda. 

SEVEN is a fieqiiently reKmiTing quantity 
in the social and religious customs of several 
races. Amongst the Chaldean it seems to 
have had its origin in the seven-day periods 
of the lunar changes, but there are other 
septenariaii numberings not reconcileable by 
this UvStral system. Amongst the Egyptians 
were tlie seven Kabiri genealogies. The 
race of Kronos and Rhea had seven sous, the 
seven primeval forces of the*visible creation, 
perhaps identical with the seven Pleiades. 
Tlie race of Kronos and Baaltis had seven 
daughters, not supposed to be connected with 
the Tartars. The Jewish records speak of 
7, 70 times 7 and 7,000.— Bunsen. See 
Number. 

SEVEN BROTHERS, a group of island 
on the Sawai bay.— BikniorCy 254, 

SEVEN PAGODAS, an interesting series 
of monolithic temples, 34 miles south of 
Madras, by the natives called Maha-balipuraiti, 
the city of the great Baly. Here is the spot 
where the haughty Kehama, and Lorrinite, 
the enchantress, imprisoned the Glendover. 

“ The Sepulchres 
Of the Ancient kings, which Baly in his power 
Made in primeval times ; and built above them 
A City, like the Cities of the Gods, 

Being like a God himself. For many an age 
Hath Ocean warr’d against his palaces, 

Till overwhelm’d, they lie beneath the waves, 
Not overthrown, so well the aweful Chief 
Had laid their deep foundations.” 

So wrote Southey, in the story of Kehama’s 
Curse to these wondrous ruins. The 
traditional character of Baly was in some 
respects not unlike the poet’s representation 
of the great rajah Kehama. Like Kehama, 
the Giant Baly had nearly raised himself to a 
dominion over the lower gods ; like him, he 
had nearly driven the Devatas from heaven, 
and seized for himself the Swerga throne ; 
when Vishnu came incarnate in the form of a 
brahmin dwarf, and humbled the Giant to the 
dust. Unlike Kehama, however, Baly re- 
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pentedaud humiliated himself before the deity ; 
ead the old tradition is well told by ISoulhey, 

“ Their talk was of the city of the clays 
Of old, Earth’s wonder once, and of the fame 

Of Baly its great founder. he whose name 

In ancient story and in poet’s praise, 

Liveth and flourisheth for endless glory, 

Because his might 

Tut down the wrong, and aye upheld the right, 

Till for ambition, as old sages tell, 

At length the universal monarch fell: 

For he too, having made the world his own, 

Then in his pride, had driven 
The Devetas from Heaven, 

And seized triumphantly the Swerga throne. 

The Incarnate came before the Mighty One, 

In dwarfish stature, and in mien obscure ; 

\ The sacred cord he bore. 

And ask’d, for Brama’s sake, a little boon, 
Three steps of Baly's ample reign, no more. 
Poor was the :^oon required, and poor was he 

Who begg’d, . a little wretch it seem’d to be ; 

But Baly ne’er refused a supplicant’s prayer. 

He on the dwarf cast down, 

A glance of pity in contemptuous mood. 

And bade him take thcj boon, 

And measure where he would. 

“ Lo, son of giant birth, 

I take my grant ! the Incarnate power replies. 

With his first step he measured o’er the Earth, 

The second spann’d the skies. , ^ , 

Three paces thou hast granted, 

Twice have I set my footstep, Vishnu cries, 

Where shall the third be planted ? 

Then Baly knew the god, and at his feet, 

In homage due, he laid his humble head. 

Mighty art thou, 0 Lord of Earth and Heaven I 
Mighty art thou ! he said, 

Be merciful, and let me be forgiven. 

He ask’d for mercy of the Merciful, 

And mercy for his virtue’s sake was shown. 

For though he was cast down to Padalou, 

Yet there, by Vamen’a throne, 

Doth Baly sit in majesty and might, 
o judge the dead, and sentence them aright. 

And for as much as he was still the friend 
Of righteousness, it is permitted him, 

Yearly, from those drear regions to ascend. 

And walk the Earth, that he may hear his name 
Still hymn’d and honour’d by the grateful voice 
Of all mankind, and in his fame rejoice.” 
SEVERNDROOG, a low island off the 
coast of Koukan, in lat. 17° 47 N., long. 

73* 5' E. Severndroog F'ort, on the small 
island, is 8 miles north of Dubul. Conagee 
Angvia took it from the Mahrattas when he 
revolted, as also three forts on the mainhind, 
but in March 1755 all these were re-Uken 
by Commodore James and restored to the 
Mahra ttas .—Orm e. 

SEVRUGA, the species of fish which yield 
the European supplies of Isinglass are the 
Great Sturgeon, Osseter, Sevruga and Sterlet, 
also the Silurus glynis, Barbil, Cypriuus, 
Brama and Carpio and Perea liicioperca, 
which do not belong to the tribe of sturgeons. 
SEVEBUS, see Polyandry. 

SEVIYAN, Hind. Vermicelli. 

SEVO, It. Tallow.^ 

SEVUKA, Sans. From sevu, to serve. 
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SEVUTEE, Bend. See Tectona grandis* 

SEW, a river near Somnee in Nagpoor. 

SEWAD, see Kabul, Swat. 

SEWALIK HILLS, a sub-Himalayan 
range, known to science for the numer¬ 
ous fossil remains discovered in them, fos¬ 
sil camels, a fossil gharial: fossil bear (ursus 
sivalensis) ; fossil tiger (felis cristata) : a new 
fossil ruminant called Sivatherium giganteum 
and many other mammals and reptiles. The 
country below these hills seems to have become 
depopulated after the advent of mahomedaus, 
the low alluvial tract, kuown as the Terai, is 
the valley formed by the junction of the Se- 
walik with the Himalayan inclined rocks. The 
Sewalik hills are covered with dense jungle, 
the principal trees being sal, send, sisam 
jarnun, haidu, and chir, the two first, hard 
and valuable wood for building timbers ; the 
third resembles rosewood and for furniture, 
the 4th and 5th are yellowish tinted woods 
of inferior value, while the 6th is the long- 
spined Himalayan pine, which grows with a 
curious corkscrew fruit. The Sewalik hills 
are about 8 to 10 miles across, and are a mass 
of l>oulder and sandstone hills, generally quite 
dry, but broken up into ravines, through which 
sudden Hoods or “ raos” rush in the rains. The 
Sewalik hills, wliich bouml the Dhoon to the 
south, are in height from four to six hundred 
feet. The Sewalik range is 155 miles long, its 
greatest lueadth is 10 miles from Ilnrdwar to 
Roopur, 8. E. to N. W. The height is from 
3,000 to 3,500 ft. in the highest part, in long. 
30* 17', and lat. 77® 50', is between the Timli 
and Lai Dervvaza passes. In many places 
each hill might, be represente<l hy a right- 
angled triangle, tin* base resting on the pass 
perpendicular facing towards the plains ; 
liypolhenuse sloping toward.s the Dhoons, in 
the opposite direction. See Bara lacha, 
Kabul, Lat. 

SEWAN, or Sehwan, a town of twelve 
hundred houses on the right bank of the Indus, 
erected on an elevation within a few hundred 
yards of the river, having many (tlumps of 
tree.s, especially to the south. The houses are 
built of clay, often throe stories high, with 
wooden pillars supporting the floors. To the 
north of the town are the remains of a very 
ancient and extensive fortres.s, sixty of its 
bastions being still visible ; and in the centre 
the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja 
Bhirterri-ca-Mahui, who is said to have 
reigned here when driven from Oojein by his 
brother Vicramaditya.— ToeCs Rajasthan, 
Voi. ii, p, 333. 

SEWANA MEDIYA, Singh. A fig tree, 
the rough leaves of which are used as sand¬ 
paper at Galle. 

SEWANCHI. Jalore is one of the most 
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SEWING. 


SEYCHELLE AllCHlPELAGO. 


imporfant ilivisions of Marwnr. It- is sepa¬ 
rated from Sewni^chi by the Sookri and 
KImri, which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from tlie Aravalli aud 
Ahoo, aiding to fertilise itslhree hundred and 
sixty towns and villages, forming a part of 
the fiscal domains of Marwar. Jhaiore for¬ 
tress stands on the extremity of tlie range 
extending north to Sewana and guards 
the southern frontier of Marwar. Sewnnchi 
is the tract between the Loonic and 8ookri. 
Macholah and Morseeu are the two principal 
dependencies of Jhalore. Beenmal and Sun- 
chore are the two principal divisions to the 
south, each containing 80 villages. Bhad- 
rajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a Joda chief and 
Meena population. The Thul of Goga is 
very thinly inhabited with many sand-hills, 
called t’hnl-ka-tiba. The t’hul of Tiruroe 
lies between Gogades and Jessulmer. The 
t’hul of Khawar is between Jessulnieer and 
Barmair in the most remote angle of Marwar, 
Barmair t'hul, also called the Malli-nat’h-ka- 
t’hul is occupied by cattle-breeders. The Khcr- 
dur or land of Kher, and Nuggur Gooroh on 
the Loonie are the <*hief t’hul. The Chohan 
rajput of the desert has on the N. and E. the 
above tracts of Marwar, to the south Koli- 
warah and the Runu, to the west the desert of 
Dhnt. The sterile ridge which passes throuy:h 
(Jhotuii to Jessulmer passes west of Bankasir 
on to Nuggur Parkin'. The wells are 65 to 
130 feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Keli and 
Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
(Uiohaii rajput does not wear the zonar and 
does not much respect the brahmans. The 
Pit’hil and Bauia are farmers and traders. 
The Rnnn or Rinn, is a remarkable fea¬ 
ture of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 
miles broad, into which the Loni or Looni or 
Salt river enters and tlien runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravalli. In Marwar 
it separates the fertile land from the desert, 
afterwards runs through the Chohan territory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Raj-Bah 
or Sooi-Bah, and the western part called Par- 
kur or “ beyond the Khar or Looni.” The 
Kaggar rises in the Sewalik hills, flows under 
Bhutnair walls and once emptied itself be¬ 
tween Jessulmer and Rori Bakkur.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, VoL \, p, 19 ; Vol, ii, pp, 289 to 
330; The British fVorld in the East; Ritchie, 
VoL i, p, 7. 

SLWATI-RANG, Hind. Toad-colour. 
SEWI, see Kaker. 

SEWING. The art of sewing is now 
practised in India chiefly by men, who are 
mahomedans. They form the class of tailors 
(davzi), who make the dresses of their 
mahomedau brethren. One is usually kept 
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in the service of most Europeans,— Royle^s 
Arts, Sfc., of India, p> 505. 

SEWISTAN, see AflTghan, Kaker. 

SEWTI, Hind. Rosa centifolia. 

SEWUN, Dcjk. Graelina arborea, Roxh, 

SEYARD, Ben., Hind. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

SEYCHELLE ARCHIPELAGO, is an 
extensive group of more than thirty islands, 
of which Malie is the largest. Mahe and the 
islands in its vicinity are of primitive rock, 
but well-watered with numerous streams. 
The desolate and' barren appearance of the 
Seychelles, when viewed from a distance, 
dies away as you approach. Their mountains 
rise as high as 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and are clothed with verdure to their 
summits, the bamboo, cocoanut, tamarind, 
plantain, orange, cofiee-plant, mango, date and 
sugar-cane. A coi al reef surrounds the island 
of Mahe, which is said to be composed of 
granite, and consequently forms an interest¬ 
ing geological feature compared with other 
oceanic islands. The Seychelles are likewise 
famous from being the only locality where 
tlie celebrated coco-de-mer (Lodoieea seychel- 
hirum, the seytdielle or double cocoanut tree 
is found. Tliis graceful palm attracts the 
stranger’s attention on lauding at Mahe, 
where several may he seen in the centre of 
the town. It has been introduced into the 
island of N^auritius, but is said not to produce 
fruit anywhere except in its native islands. 
Respecting the (Lodoieea sechellarum), many 
fabulous accounts were formerly related, such 
as, that it was produced at the bottom of 
the sea, the nuts being only found thrown 
up on the coasts of the Maidive Islands. They 
were called Coco de Maldivia, or Coco de 
Salomon, by the early Portuguese navigators. 
Many marvellous medical virtues were ascribed 
to these nuts by the physicians of the age, both 
Asiatic and European, and they were conse¬ 
quently sold at a high price. At present they 
form only objects of curiosity, and are welL 
known under the name of Double Cocoanuts. 
The tree yielding them was first noticed by 
Barre, a French officer of engineers, in 1697, 
then described by Sonnerat, but for the first 
time accurately described by Labillardiere, in 
Ann. Mus., Paris, ix, p. 140, t. 13. A very full 
description and illustrative plates have been 
given by Dr. Hooker, in the Botanical Ma¬ 
gazine, (N. S., Nos. iv, V and vi, 1827) and 
j a paper on the subject was read at the Royal 
I Asiatic Society by a resident of the Seychelle 
I Islands. To the inhabitants the tree is uaeftil 
for its timber, which is hard externally, and 
employed in building their huts and for posts; 
the leaves and their footstalks ere for 
the roof, walls and partitions, aUd for many 
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SHA-BIN. 


Other domestic purposes. The nuts weigh 
from 23 to 25 pounds each, and when fresh 
contain a white, transparent and jelly-like 
substance, which is edible. The shells are 
employed in making vessels and dishes of 
various kinds, and the entire nuts form ar¬ 
ticles of commerce, as they are esteemed in 
Other countries both for their fabled virtues 
and as curiosities. In 1851 the Seychelle is¬ 
lands had a population of seven thousand, and 
some French capitalists residing at the Mau¬ 
ritius kept up large establishments chiefly for 
the preparation of cocoanut oil. Mahe is the 
chief island of both the Seychelle, Chagos 
and Amirante groups aud is visited by the 
outward and inward bound Mauritius mail 
steamers every month. The two best har¬ 
bours are Fort Victoria at Mahe, and Curience 
Bay at Isle Curience. In Mahe alone, Com¬ 
mander Hardinge, R.N., says there are 72,000 
acres of waste land well-suited for cotton cul¬ 
tivation. In 1859 the exports of the whole 
archipelago amounted to about £12,000 
chiefly in cocoanut oil and tortoise-shell. 
Indian coolies will make the group a wealth 
of pai'adise while Pegu and Assam languish 
for want of labour.— Cyc,; Adams, 
See Lodoicea, Sea-cocoanut. 

SEYEE, near this is the ancient boundary 
of Vrij, marked by a pillar,— Tr. of llbid,^ 
VoL ii, p, 116. 

SEYEll ISLANDS, u part of the Mergui 
Archipelago, bold islands, visible at sea 
from a distance of 24 or 27 miles. North 
Seyer Island is in lat. 8^ 41' N. and the body 
of the great island in long. 97^ 39^' E. 

SEYR, T'el., Mahr. Euphorbia tirucalli, 
Linn, 

SGAU, a Karen tribe, 

SGAU TRIBES, as the sea-board is ap¬ 
proached, the Sgaii and the Two are found 
mingled together from Basseiii to Mergui. 
They speak the Sgau dialects. They are, 
however, found from Mergui in lat, 12° N, to 
Prome aud Tounghoo in lat. ]9°N. a few 
have passed westerly into Arakan, aud ou 
the east they have wandered to the east 
of Zimmay over the watershed that separates 
the Meinam from the Salween. They are 
the most numerous of all the Karen tribes. 
They wear a while coat, with a few hori¬ 
zontal bands of a red colour near the bot¬ 
tom, and from this, they are called White 
Karen. Where the population is sparse they 
cultivate the most favourable spots, first, 
before hewing down the trees abjuring the 
departure of all evil, aud then dibbling in the 
rice seed, which they do not sow broadcast 
like the Burmese, planting also cotton, capsi¬ 
cum,Indian corn, and Job’s tears between the 
rows. They also fish largely, for they eat all 
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oveatureSf liznrdSf snakes, deer, wild hog, 
elephant, rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo, they 
gather I lie wild cardamom, or wash for tin. 
They have no me< hani(*al art, hut some of the 
women weave and embroider. Their betro¬ 
thals are in infancy and the married couple 
early associate, but there are frequent separa¬ 
tions. All the Sgau and the Pwo burn thejr 
dead, hut a bone is taken fiom the ashes and 
ill the dry season it is buried with a festival, 
with music and dancing. The bone is placed 
in a booth and around it the articles belong¬ 
ing to the deceased are hung, with a torch at 
the head and another at the foot to represent 
the morning and evening stars. The Sgau 
Maunepgha, occupy the hills between the 
Youk-fcha-wa and Meet gnan creeks, their 
dialect is different from the Sgau. 

SGAU, Burm. Psychotria. 

SGEENAM, see Kunawar. 

SGURMA, a sweetmeat of Little Tibet, 
made from sprouting wheat, dried, pounded, 
and boiled, and the strained liquor added to 
almond or apricot oil. 

SHA, Burm. Acacia catechu, IVilld. 

SHA, Burm. Bast. 

8IIA, Hind., of Kanawar, Fothergilla 
involucrata, also Parrotia jacquernontiana. 

SHA, Tibetan. Ovis moiituna, occurs in 
Ladak. It browises in large flocks on the 
left banks of the Iiuliis below Le. It is of 
the size of a stag with large wiry hair of a 
reddish brown colour on the hack, gradually 
eiiangiug to white on the stomach. The 
chest is covered with a long fringe of dirty 
black hair. Its horns are massive aud touch 
at their bases. 

SHAB, Pp:rs., night. Shab-bu, Hind. 
Mathiola aumia, gul shabbu, Hind., is Poli- 
aiithes tuberosa. 

SHABAN, the eighth month of the maho- 
medans, also a feast so called, the Shaban feast, 
of Shab-i-Barat, on the 14th day of that 
mouth. 

SHABGEZ. Every caravan-sarai and 
halting place between Danghan and Sha- 
rud is infested with a bug of this name. 
The extraordinarily venomous bite of this 
animal is well known, aud as has been re¬ 
marked by many travellers, if it does not kill, 
it causes severe illness.— Modern Traveller ; 
Persian Note on Meani, by Dr, Campbell ; 
Perrier s Journ., p. 76. 

SHAB-I-BARAT, or night of record, a 
mahomedan religious festival, held on the eve 
of the 14th of the month Shaban, it is a 
solemn vigil with fasting and prayers and 
illumination. In Northern India, lamps are 
lit and prayers are said in behalf of deceased 
ancestors. See Barat, Shaban, 

SHA-BIN, Burm. Acacia catechu, 
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SHABIT, Ar. Auethum sown, Eoxd., 
also Anetiiiiiii graveolen.s, Lmn* 

SHAB-I-YKMENJ, Fkrs. Alum. 

SHAB-NAM, Hind. A fine kind of 
Dn(!ca muslin, litnially nij^lu-devv. 

SHADA-BOORI, Bkng. Se(;ainone. 

SHADA-HAJUHMUNI, Beng. Phyl- 
janthus iiiruri, Indian annual pliyllanihus. 

SHADA-IIOORIIOO-RIYA, Bkng., also 
Shada-hurhurija, Bkng. Gynaudropsis pen- 
tapliyila, DC, 

Shada-kanoor, Beng. Paucratiura trifloruin. 

Shada-juba, Beng. Hibiscus albo-plenus. 

Shada-jati, Beng. Barleria dichotoma. 

Shada-jamai-pulishim, Beng. Lablab gla- 
diatura, flore albo. 

Sliada-jhanji, Beng. Uf-ricularia uivea. 

SHAD-A-xMANJT, Tam. Spikenard. 

SHADA-NUTEEYA, Beng. Ainarnn. 
tus albus, eatable amaranth. 

SIIADAVELI, Maleal. Asparagus sar- 
inentosus, also Asparagus ndscenden«<, Roxh. 

SHADDOCK, also pumplcinose and pum- 
iiialo, Eng. Citrus decumana, TAtni. A large 
species of Citrus, commonly cultivatCMl in 
the East and West Indies, for the sake of the 
delicate, subacid, juicy f)nlp, with vvbicli the 
fruits abound. The larger are called Ponipo- 
leori ; the smaller, form tlm forbidden fruit of 
the English markets. It is named after 
Captain Shaddock, R. N., who introduced the 
Citrus decumana, IE., into the West Indies, 
and there gave to the fruit his FanUaier. 

StIADEE, lit., rejoi(*.ings, marriage. In 
Britisli India, the most respectable form of 
inahomedaLi mai-riage. See Nikah, Polygamy. 

SIIADIA, see Jell. 

SIIADIDA KALLI, Maleal. Euphorbia 
antiquorum, I.inn, 

SlIAI)lLLNGUM,or Eiighillicum, Tam. 
also Jadilinguni, Tel. CJnnabar. 

SlIADIPA, SaNvS. Hemidesnius indicus, 
RJicefie, U. Hrntr??, W. Ic.^ Contr, 

SHADRE KALLI PALL, also Shadri- 
kiillijTAM. Euphorbia antiquorum, Linv. 

SHADU, see Kelat. 

SHADUPOOR, near a river of Sylhet. 

SHAEE, see Kelat. 

SIIAFAEE, one of the mahoraedan sects. 

SIIAFAP", Hind. Transparent, a hard and 
transparent ruby, &c. 

SIIAFAR, or Rangchul, Hind., of Kana¬ 
wa r, Syringa emodi. 

SHAFl. Abu Hauifa and Ibo llaubal, 
mahomedao religious men, who gave rise to 
the schools known by their names. 

SHAFRI, Hind. Syringa emodi. 

SHAFTAL, Hind. Trifolium repens, 
clover and lucerne. See Grasses. 

‘ SHAFT*ALU, Hind. Amygdalus pevsica, 
▼ar. Laevis. 


I SHAG of Kanawar, Betula bhojputra, 
Wall. ; Rof/le. 

SHAGAL, or Gur Shagal, is Desmodium 
tiliaefolium. 

SHAGALI, IIiND. Iiuligofera heteranthn, 
Ban shagnli, Hind, is Staphylea emodi. 

SHAG All, see India. 

SllAGGY-BUT'l'ON-WEED, Eng. Sper- 
inacoce hispida, lAnn. s 

SHAGllAR, Hind. Brassica rapa. 

SHAGREEN. 

Chagrin, Fa. I Schagrim, Rus. 

Scliagrin, Geh | Sebagren, ,, 

It is an oriental manufacture, and the 
method of preparing it was long ke[)t secret. 
It is employed in the manufacture of small 
cases and boxes. The leather is prepared in 
Poland, Astracan in Russia, and various parts 
of the Levant. Sliagreen dillcrs fiom leather 
in not being tanned or tawed. It bears some 
resemblance to parchment, but the grain or 
hair side is granulated or covered with small 
round rough specks. It is said to be prepared 
from tlie skins of horses, wild asses and camels, 
those portions being preferred which cover 
the chine. The fillets of skin are steeped in 
water until the hair is sufficiently loosened to be 
8crapc<l ofl ; fho skins are then stretched upon 
a hoard, and are nr.haired and fieshed with a 
knife. Ka(di fillet is then stretiihed in h 
frame, as in the preparation of parchment, 
ami is moistened from time to time and 
gradually distended, Wiiile still moist, the 
grain or hair side is sprinkled over wi(h the 
seeds of a kind of Cheiiopodinm ; they are 
hard, of a shining black coloni*, and about the 
size of poppy seed. These seeds are forced 
into the surface of the skin by the pressure of 
the feet or by means of a simple pressi, a piece 
of felt or thick stuff being laid over the seeds. 
In thi.s state the skin is left to dry in tho 
shade, and when the seeils are shaken out by 
beating the skin, tlie surface of the latter is 
pitted with small hollows corresponding with 
the forms of the .seeds. The skin ig now 
.stretched ou an inclined plane, by attaching 
its upper end to hooks and fastening weights 
to its lower end, it is thinned off with a half« 
moon knife, care being taken not to cut so far 
as the bottom of the little pits occasioned by 
tho seeds. On macerating tlie skins in water 
they swell, and they become prominent over 
the shaven surface. The process is completed 
by stooping the strips in a warm solution of 
soda ; salt brine is then used, and the skins 
are ready for the dyer.— Tomlimon ; McCall^ 
SHAH, Hind., Pkrs. A king, alsoroyM^ 
The term is also given to the faqvr or dw- 
vesh of India, who is often called shah : the 
siklis also applied it to their foundor^ iShah 
Nanuk, whom also they styled Naauk Naiia- 
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SHAH DOLA. 


SHAH JAHAN. 


kar, Nanuk the omnipotent. Slnih is the 
equivalent of the Arabic and Turkish snitaiK 
Shahii-sliah, an emperor. 

SHAH, Burm. Catechu, or Cutch Tree, 
Acacia catechu. 

SHAH, Hind. A money lender or trader : 
the principal in relation witli an agent, shah 
gnmashta. 

SHAH ABBAS, see Hormuz, Ormuz, 
Kandahar. 

SHAH A BAD, a revenue district of Bengal, 
formed out of the ancient Bahar. 

SHAH ABDOOLLAH, Shootare-nak. 

SHAHAD, Hind., Pers. Honey. 

SHAHADAT, Au. Martyrdom, From 
shahid, a witness. 

SHAH ALAM was defeated at Patna on 
the 25th January 1766. Shah Alum died hi 
his eighty-sixth year. His sou Akbiir Shah, 
died at eighty. Bahadur Shah sunk into the 
grave at about tlie sape age. 7V. of Hind,, 
VoL ii, p, 374. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN, in a. d. 1193 con¬ 
quered India. Kutub-ud-din, successor of 
Shahab-ud-(lin, in A. p. 1205, (conducted in 
person, a war against the northern Jit. 

SHAHAIIANPITR, a town of the Mernt 
district of the N. W. Provinces. 

SHAH BALUT, Hind , Pkrs. Acorns 
of Quercus incana, Q. scmecarpilolia, and Q, 
ilex. 

SHAH-BAZ, Hind. Limnaetus cristntellus, 
Temni, In Sind’h the Baz or Shahbaz is the 
female, and the Zorru or Jurrah is tlie male. 
It is a native of Khorasau. The shah-baz gulab 
or yellow eye hawk is a noble bird. In Persia 
the Shahbaz, or hawk-king, is a large grey 
gos-hawk with yellow eyes, caught in the hills 
of Affghauistan and its suiTouudiug regions, 
brought down to the plains and sold, when well 
reclaimed, trained, and in good condition, for 
or 61. The tiercelet or male, is as usual, 
much smaller than the female, and is called 
Jurrah, in Persian, “ the active.” Both are 
uncommonly strong and ferocious. They are 
accounted the noblest birds ; the Sher-baz, 
“lion-hawk,” is the falcou or peregriue of 
Bokhara and the snowy regions. 

SHAH-BU, also Shahbui, Pers. Amber- 
gris. 

SHAH BUDDEE-OOD-DEEN, or Zinda 
shah mudar. See Faqir. 

SHAHD, Hind., Pkrs. Honey. 

SHAH DAWUL KI ROTIAK, a maho- 
medan ceremony. 

SHAHDHERI, the site of Taxila which 
Arriau, Strabo and Piiny described as so 
magnificent and in the treasury of which the 
celebrated Asoka found nine millions sterling. 

SHAH DOLA, a mahomedan saint, at whose | 
shrine oblations are ofiered, Shah Dola died in I 
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the seventeenth year of the reign of Alumgeer. 
At first a slave of Kumayaudar Sialkoti in 
Lahore, he seems afterwaixls to have attained 
great affluence as well as fame ; for having 
settled atCli’hotee Gooji at (little Guzerat), he 
built rniiks, dug wells, founded mosques, and 
bridges, and embellished the city. Though 
his contemporaries came to visit him from far 
and near, and made him presents of gold, 
money, and other objects, he returned to 
each three or four-fold more than he received. 

SHAHD-KLMEKHl, Hind. The honey¬ 
bee. 

SHAH HUSSUN, see Hot springs, 
Kaiulahar. 

SHAHID, Pers., Hind. A martyr for 
the faith, a mahomedan who has fallen iu 
battle against infidels. 

SHAIIIN, the Bhairi or Falco calidus, so 
celebrated amongst Indian fah'oners for her 
boldness and power, and her tiercel, is in 
Sindh commonly called the Shahin. It is 
found only in some parts of the province. They 
fly at partridges, Imres, bu.stards, curlews, 
herons and the saras. Th(*y are long-wing(‘d 
haw^ks or birds of “ the lure,” and are taught 
to fly high, to “ wait on” the falconer, and t(^ 
“ make the point.” Bahree or (bhairi) is the 
female, and the Bahree-biichee or Shahin is 
the male. Tlie shaheen, the royal falcon of 
North India (the falco-pcregrinutor) has been 
seen in the centre of the cantonments of Dug- 
shai while it was stooping on a Himalayan pipit. 

SHAH ISMAEL, one of the first of the 
Sufliivean kings of Persia reigned about a. d. 
1,500. He was supported by seven Turkish 
tribes, one of whom, the Baharloo are part 
of the Kazzilbnsh. 

SHAH ISMAIL, see Kajnr, Kazzilbash. 

SHAHIZYE, see Kelat. 

SHAH JAHAN, sou of flehangir, reigned 
from 1627 to 1665, when he was deposed and 
confined by his son Aurungzeb. He was 
the most magnificent of the emperors of 
Baber’s line. His revenues were thirty crores. 
He erected the Taj Mahal. He survived his 
dethronement for seven years, during which 
he was kept a prisoner in his own palace, bill 
was treated by Aurungzeb with great respect. 
Akbar was one of the greatest sovereigns of 
India ; his grandson, Shah Jehan, has left 
some noble monuments, Aurungzeb, was son of 
Shah Jehan. Shah Jehan’s expenditure was 
great in his expeditious to Caudahar, his 
wars in Balkh, and in maintaining a regular 
array of 200,000 horse, but he left a treasure 
estimated by Bernier and by Khavii Khan, 
from 6 to 26 millions sterling and a vast 
quantity of gold and silver jewels.— Bunsen^ 
VoL iii, p, 484. See Afighan, Fasli, Khyber, 
Panjab, 
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SHAHPUR. 


SHAHPOORA. 


SHAH JAHAN ; Merv-, the ancient capi¬ 
tal of the province of Murgiann, was founded 
by Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
embellished by Antiochus Nicator, who gave 
it the name of Antiochia. It was one of the 
four imperial cities of Khorassan, and was 
long the seat of many of the sultans of 
Persia ; but, in particular of those of the 
Seljukian dynasty. The fruits of Merv were 
finer than those of any other place, and the 
walls were, on all sides, surrounded with 
stately palaces, groves, and gardens. Here 
Alp Arslan, the most powerful prince of his 
tfme, reigned for a number of years, in all 
the pomp and splendour of oriental magni¬ 
ficence.— Kinneir^s Geographical Memoir^ 
p. 179. 

SHAH JEHANPORE, a town of Rohil- 
cund. The Shah Jehanapore massacre occur¬ 
red on the 31st May 1857. 

SHAH JI, father of Sivuji, was born in 
1.592 He was a mercenary soldier, employed 
by the Adil Shahi family of Bejapore. He 
obtained jaghiis in the south of India, He 
died in 1664. Sec Mahratta Governments in 
India, Sevaji. 

SHAII MAKSADI, Hind. A kind of 
marble from Yusuf/ai. 

SHAH MAMA, or Shah Muma, is the 
name of the smaller of the idols at Bamian. 
The words are supposed to be a corruptiou of 
Shak-inuui, See Bamian. 

SHAH NAMEIl is one of the longest 
poems in tlie World, and contains not less than 
120,000 lines. It is the great epic of the 
cast, is a historical poem, comprising a 
romantic history of the kings of Persia, from 
the commeiicoment until the conquest of the 
country by the mahomedans. See Jamshid. 

SHAH NUSHEEN or Dad riiuhal, Hind. 
Sec Faqir. 

SHAH NAWAZ, see Khybcr. 

SHAH NIZAM OOD DEEN OWLEEA, 
by some supposed to have been born at Gazna, 

A. K. 630 (a. d. 1622-3), and by others in a. w. 
634 (a, d 1236) at Badaum, a town in the 
province of Delhi where he lived. He died 
A. H. 725 (a.d. 1325), and was buried near 
Delhi, hard by the tomb of Qutb-ud-Deen. 
Through his great piety he was considered one 
of the most eminent saints of Hiudoostan, and 
oblations are offered to him. 

SHAH-PASAND, Hind. Ceutaurea mos- 
chata. 

SHAHPUR, a suburb of Belgaum in the 
Southern mahratta country. Belgaum is call¬ 
ed by the compound name Shahpur Belgaum, 

SHAHPUR lies on both banks of the 
river Jhelum, Its chief products are grain 
«f all kinds, except rice, cottou, wool, ghee, 
opium, salt and saltpetre. There are no Jess 
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than six hundred weaving establishments 
at Khosab, and about one hundred and fifty 
at Girot. The cloth woven in Girot and 
its neighbourhood lias a high reputation for 
its fineness and durability and fetches com¬ 
paratively high price. In former days 
nearly the whole of this cloth was carried 
across the frontier into Affghanistan by the 
Dera Ismael Khan and Peshawur routes, but 
of late years, a considerable portion of the 
trade has been diverted in the direction of 
Sind. The Povindia merchants are large 
purchasers of this cloth on their way back to 
their homes, and the Khoja and Piracha 
of Bhera convey large quantities of it to 
Cabul. The shearings of the large flocks in 
the Thull are collected by the Khutree of 
Noorpoor (Tuvana), who buy the wool from 
the sheep-owners at so much a sheep ; the 
rate is four pothi per rupee, the produce of 
the shearing of each sheep being called a 
polhi. The average annual produce of 
opium is 400 mnunds, worth not less than 
1,60,000 rupees ; nearly the whole of this 
leaves the disti ict under passes, the destina¬ 
tion of by far the greater part being Lahore 
and Uinritsur. The standing crop is pur- 
cimsed by resiiient Khutree, who after ex¬ 
tracting the drug either export it themselves 
or sell it to traders from other districts. 
Shahpoor and Bukkur are the head-quarters 
of this trade. The Wurcha salt, mines in this 
district supply the more southern districts, 
the salt being entirely carried on beasts of 
burden. The prosperity of the town of 
Miauee opposite Pind Daduu Khan, is en¬ 
tirely dependent on the trade in salt. The 
Jhilam and Shahpoor districts ore intersected 
by the Salt Range. 

SHAHPOORA, a petty state in the 
North-west Provinces. The rajah of Shapoora 
is of the Sesodea Rajpoot clan, and imme¬ 
diately descended from a former rana ofOodey- 
poor. The founder of the house of Shah- 
poora was Sooraj Mull, a younger son of the 
rana, from whom the chief in A. d. 1850, 
was tenth in direct lineal descent. Sooraj 
Mull received as his portion the perguunah of 
Kliyrar, in Meywar, and his sou also acquired 
j from the emperor Shah Jehan of Delhi, in 
I reward of his gallant services, a grant out of 
the crown lands of Ajineer, of the Pergunnah 
of Phoolea, upon condition of furnishing 
certain horse and footmen for service. He 
abandoned the town of Phoolea, and founded 
Shahpoma. In 1850, the rajah held Khyrav 
under the sovereign of Oodeypore, and Shah- 
poora under the British Government as part 
of Ajmeer. His possessions are estimated 
to yield nearly three lakhs per aunum. In 
1848 he received a sunnlid from Govern- 
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'«HAH SHAMS OOD DIN, DARIAT. 

ment, fixiu^c the amount of his tribute at 
rupees 10,000 per annum. In March 1862 
he received a sunuud guaranteeing to liim 
the right of adoption.— Aitcheson^s Treatise^ 
p. 58. 

SIIAHPUR, see Kliuzisfan. 

SHAHPUJi ARDASJli, see Kutcli. 

SIIAHR, Ak. a month. 

8HAHR, PsRS A town. SInthri or 

citizen,” is used in Persia as a term of con¬ 
tempt, to signify unwarlike, tlie soldiers of 
that country being all men of wandei-ing ti ibos. 
—Malcolms History of Persia,Vol. i\,p. 185. 

SHAHREK, see Jehauabad. 

SHAH-liUH, son of Timur, succeeded to 
his father’s empire and reigned 42 years. He 
was not the lineal ancestor of SHltaii Haber. 
In A. H. 823-5, (a. d. 1440) as king of Herat, 
he sent Abd ur Razzaq, his son Jcrnal ud 
Din on a mission to the king of Vizianuggnr : 
subsequently to Ghilan, and then to Egypt, 
and to Ching-tsu, the third emperor ol’ the 
Ming dynasty. Of this embassy a narrative 
written by Khwtija Ghaias-ud-din, surnamed 
Nakkash or the Painter, a member of the 
mission, has been preserved in Abd-ur-lazzak’s 
History of Shah Rukli, and has been trans¬ 
lated by M. Quatremere.— Yule Cathay, 
VoL i, p, cxl. 

SHAHR-SAHZ, a city, formerly called 
Kesch.— Malcolm's History of Persia, VoL 

p. 252. See Kcsh. 

SHAH SIIUJA UL MULK, was ruler of 
Kabul, for a short time, in the beginning of 
the 19 th century. In 1812, after a series of re¬ 
verses, he was seized in Peshawur, h}' Jehan- 
dad Khan, Governor of Attock, and until 
1839, he continued at limes a wanderer or a 
prisoner in the Punjab, and after 1816 at 
Loodianah. He was restored by the British 
in 1839, but was assassinated shortly after 
lliev left, in the reverses of 1841 and 1842. 

SHAH SHAMS GOD DEEN, DARIAI 
is a mahomedan saint buried at Depaldal 
in Lahore. He is stated to have had even 
a pious hindoo among his disciples. The 
latter having expressed a wish to go and 
^ bathe iq the Ganges, the saint directed him to 
shut his eyes, when lo ! the hiudoo found 
himself among his relations and friends on 
that sacred stream, in which t^as he supposed) 
he bathed with them. On opening his eyes 
again, he straightway found himself beside 
Ills spiritual guide in Lahore. His tomb is 
guarded by hiudoos, who will not resign 
their posts to the mahomedans. It is also re¬ 
lated that some carpenters having proceeded 
to cut down a tree which grew near his tomb, 
split it into many pieces for use. Suddenly 
a dreadful voice was heard ; the earth shook, 
and the trunk of the tree arose of itself ; the 
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SHAIN 

workmen fled terrified, and the tree drd not 
fail to resume its flourishing condition. Obla-* 
tioiis are offered to him. 

SHAH SHURF BU-ALI-QALANDAR, a 
ceremony. 

SHAH SHURF-UD-DIN, Yahia mooiiay- 
ree. 

SHAH SUJAH, see Khyl)er, Shah Shuja. 

I SHAH TARA, Hind. Fumaria parvi- 
flora, fumitory. 

SHAH TUSH, Hind. Tijs. 

I SHAH TUT, Hind. Morus alba, &c. M. 
serrata, Hind. Morus nigra, the cultivated 
mulberry fruit. 

SHAHUM, Ar. Tallow. 
SHAH-WULLEE, see Khyber. 

SHAH ZAMAN, .see Runjit Singh. 

SHAH ZIRA, Dur. Cuminnm cyrainum. 
SHAH-ZOUNG, Bur.m. Aloe. This oc¬ 
curs in many varieties, and is used in Bar- 
mah both for medicine and c.hewing with the 
betel. Malcom, VoL \, p. 183. 

SHAI, Hind. Brassica, sp. 
SHAI-LBAZI, PJ2RS. Toys. 

SHAIKH. In India, a division of the 
mahoinedans who class themsedves according 
to their Arab origin, Ausaria, Faroki, Koreahi, 
Mahaji, and Sadiki. Shaikh is the word 
generally applied to the principal teachers 
among the Sufi, and is always used by this 
author to describe them. Shaikh , amongst 
the Aral) tribes, is the cdiief of the tribe, but 
the Shaikhs of the small tribes are subordinate 
to the greater shaikhs of the potent tribes.— 
Malcolm's History of Persia, VoL ii, 413. 

SHAIKH ABU ISIIAK, of Kazerun, was 
patron saint of the mariners in the India and 
China trade, who made vows of offerings to his 
shrine when in trouble at sea, and agents were 
em[)loyed at the different poi ts to board the 
ve.ssels as they entered and claim the amounts 
vowed, which generally came to large sums. 
Applicants to the shrine for charity also used 
to receive circular notes payable by parties who 
had vowed. When the recipient of such a note 
met any one owing an offering to the shrine, 
he received the amount on presenting his bill 
endorsed with a discharge. — Ib7i Batnta, Vol. 
ii, pp. 90, 91 ; Yule Cathay, VoL \,p, 253. 

SHAIK MIRZA,chief of Farghtina, father 
of the emperor Baber. 

SHAIK SAFER, a Darvesh. See Kazzil- 
bash. 

SHAIK-UL-SHAYUKH, on the' Eu- 
phrates, 154 miles from Babylon. 

SHAIK ASMAN, an aqueduct which leads 
into Aden. 

SHAIKWA, a town in Assam, 335 miles 
from Calcutta. 

SHAIN, also Shaiq-kanta, B£NG. Acacia 
suma. 
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SHAKARKANDI. 


SHALAPAPRA. 


SM A IN WART, see Affghan. 

SHAIR, a river near the right bank of the 
N(*rI)iRhI}i in Gurrawara near Nursiugpore. 
SHAIR, also Dhourra, Arab. Barley. 

SHAIR-LJL-JIN, Arab. Adiantum ca- 
pillus veneris, maiden-hair. 

SIIAISTAIi KHAN. During the admi¬ 
nistration of Shaistah Khan, subadar of Ben- I 
gal, the Englisli were subjected to much 
oppression. He exacted a duty of 3^ per 
cent, on their merchandize, and his officei’s 
arbitrarily extorted large sums from the 
factors, till, in 1685, it was resolved to seek 
redress by force of arms. The hostilities of 
the English exasperated the emperor Auruug- 
zeb, who ordered that the English should 
be expelled from his dominions. The Com¬ 
pany’s factories were seized, and their affairs 
were brought to the brink of ruin, when 
iiegoclations for peace were set on foot, and 
a reconciliation was effected. In 1698 the 
Englisli obtained permission from Azecni-oos 
Shah, grandson of Aurungzeh, and Governor 
of Bengal, to purchase the tovvusofChutta- 
\vntty, Govindpore, and Calcutta. The sun- 
nud is not supposed to be extant. 

SHAITAN KA JIIAR, Hind. Alstonia 
scholaris. IL Jh\ 

SIIAJINA, Bkng. Moriuga pterygosper- 
ma, Gcprtn. 

SHAJR, Ar. A tree ; a genealogical tree. 
Shajar-ul-Jiu, Phythroxylou areolatum ? 

SHAJliAII-MlllIAM, Arab. Cyclomen 
curopeum, Wl 

wSlIAJRAT-UL-MLIRR, Ar. A tree of 
Arabia, yielding myrrh, supposed to be a 
species of Balsarnadendron. » 
SHAJRAT-UL-DAB. 

Aknj, A a. | Laroos, Hind. 

SHAJR UL IIYAT, Ar. Cupressus sein- 
pervirens, WilLde. 

SIIAK, Bsng. The teak tree, Toctona 
grnndis. 

SllAK, Hind. Peuiiisetum italicura, also 
Brassica, sp. 

SIIAKAKAL, Hind. Sium, sp, 
SlIAKAK-UL MISRI, a medicinal root. 
SHAKAR, Hind. Pers. Sugar. 

SIIAKAR DANA, IIiNp. Colebrookia 
oppositifolia. 

SPIAKARI or Shakara shora, Maleal. 
Cucurbita maxima, Duck, ; W, Sf A, 

SHIKARI, iliND. A hunter, a sportsman. 

In the centre of the peninsula of India is a 
Jiunter race who style themselves Bhowri, but 
are known as Him Shakari and Him Pardi. 
SHAKARKAND, Hind. Batatas edulis. 
SHAKABI-SHOIlA, Maleal. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duck, 

SHAKARKANDI, Hind. Convolvulus 
peutaphylla. 


SHAKAR.PITAN, Hind. Euphorbia 
royleana. 

SHAKAR SURKH, Hind. Saccharum 
offi cilia rum, “red sugar” pale molasses or 
moist sugar. 

SHAKAR TAGHAR, Hind, Mauna 
from Calotropis. 

SHAKARTARI or Shakarkand, Hind. 
SHAKAR UL ASHAR, also Shakar-ut- 
tighaJ, manna from Calotropis procera. 
SHAKAS, see Inscriptions, Karli. 
SHAKASl COPAL or Tree Copal, is so 
called to distinguish it from the fossil variety ; 
it is known in commerce as jackass copal. 

SHAKA-TUNGA, Tel. Cyperus hexas- 
tachyus. Rottl. 

SHAKAVD, Can. Branch of a tree. 

SHAKE!, Hind. Thymus serpyllum, 
Missiessya hypoleuca. 

SIIAKENI, Sans. Mulukaraug vare patte. 

SHAKERA-KOOMATl. Cucurbita ci- 
trulliis. 

SllAKII, Hind., Pers. A brauch, also 
a horn. 

SIIAKH, Hind., of Kauawar. Betula bhoj- 
putra, W(xll,; Hoyle, 

SHAKHA, Sans. A branch, from shakh, 
to overspread. 

SHAKH CHINARI, Hind., lit.,, plane 
tree branch, it is a yellow colour with a sus¬ 
picion of black or blue. 

SHAKHI, Hind. Fraxiuus floribundus. 

SlIAKIl-I-AMBAR, Pers. Aromatic 
sticks used as pastilles brought from Lhassa. 

SHAKII-I-HIRAN, Hind. Stag’s horns. 

SHAKPOOL, Pers. Cytisus cajan, Linn. 
Cajanus indicus, Spreny ; W, .If A, 

SHAKINI, Sans. Moolay keeray. 

SIIAKONG—? Gypsum. 

SHAKPA, Hind., of Cheuab in Lalioul. 
Juniperus excelsa, J. arborea, pencil cedar. 

SHAKTA, Sans., from shakti, energy. 

SHAKTABHISIIEKA, Sans., from 
shakta, a worshipper of the divine energy, 
and abhifiheka, to anoint. 

SHAKTEKAS, Hind. Ribes leptosta- 
chyum. 

SHAKTI, see Sakti, Shakta, Bliavani. 

SHAKAK-UL-MISRI, Hind. Eryngium 

planum. 

SHAKUL, Beng., Hind, Cytisus cajan. 

SHAL, Beng. Saul tree, Shorea x’obusta. 

SHAL, see Kaker, Shall. 

SHALA, of Ravi. Coriaria nepalensis, W, 

SIIALAKAT, Hind. Myricaria germanica. 

SHALANGLI, Hind. Skimmia laureola. 

SHALANGLU, Hind. Litsaea, sp, Ma- 
cbelas odoratissimus. 

SHALANGRI, Hind. Daphneoleoides. 

SHALAPAPRA, Hind. Hibiscus wuta- 
bilis. 
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SHALL. 


SHALIJ. 


8FTALATA, see Chakleo. 

SHALK, a term applied to any argillace¬ 
ous deposit naturally divisible into laminae 
parallel to the plane of deposition. Thus 
there arc sandy, calcareous, purely argillace¬ 
ous, and carbonaceous shales ; (here is also a 
black and a brown bituminous shale. Shales 
and fire clays, occur at Streepermatoor, Tripa- 
soor, Chinglepnt, Mettapollium and Cudda- 
j)ah.— Tomlinson ; A/, Exh, Jur, Rep, 

SlIALEYA, Sans. Anethum sown, Roxh, 

SHALGIIAM, Hind. Brassica rapa ; a 
turnip. 

SHALGHAM MISRI, Hind. Convallarin 
verticil lata. 

SIIALl, Hind. Pennisetnm italicum. 

SHALl, Uria. Bauhinia vahlii, leaves used 
for rolling tobacco in, as a cheroot. 

SHALT, Hind., Singh. Unhusked rice, 

paddv. 

SHALl DAG GANCH, Hind. Rubus 
fruticosus. 

SllALIMAU, a garden near the town of 
ICashmir, famed in Lalla Ilookb. The Shali- 
mar contains a building of polished black 
marble at the upper end of a walled garden. 
The term is derived, by Vigne, from Shah- 
ul-iraarat, or Royal gardens, but it may be 
Shalii-mari royal-house. Mohun Lai says, its 
original name was ‘ Sholah Mali,’ or the flame 
of the moon. The streams of water running at 
the four corners, give an idea of the Mahtab 
Bagh, a palace of Delhi. The gardens of 
Shalimar, made by the emperor Shah Jehan, 
were begun in the fourth year of his reign 
and finished in the thirteenth, on which occa¬ 
sion the emperor gave a grand festival to his 
court. These gardens were laid out with 
admirable taste, and cost the enormous sum 
of a million sterling. At present, their appear¬ 
ance does not give cause to suppose such an 
immense sum has been laid out upon them, 
but great part of the most valuable and cost¬ 
ly materials have been carried away.— Mohun 
LaVs Travels, p, 14 ; Tr. of Hind., Vol.W, 
p, 308. 

SlIATAMAR, 28° 41' ; IT 9', in Hindos- 
tan, G miles N. W. of Delhi, 847 feet.— 
Schlayintweit's General Hypsometry of 
India, Vol. ii, p. 113. 

SHALIMBOBaNSO, Tel. Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 2^ feet. Two 
species of bamboo which abound in the Gan- 
jam and Gumsur fore.^ts.— Capl. Mncdofiald. 

SHALKANTA, Bbng. Acacia sum a. 

SIIALL is one of the districts of Beluchis- 
tan, where snow lies for two moiitJis of the 
year. The population consists of the Kassi 
tribe of Alfghans who claim affinity with the 
Safi clans, but in spring and summer numer¬ 
ous Brahui toman range over its plains. Its 
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capital called Shall by the BalucI), by tlie 
Alfglians is called Quetlah, an equivalent for 
Kot or fort, and the town of Shall is often 
called Qnettah, and Kot. It is snrronmled by a 
slight mud crenated wall, and may comprise 
three hundred houses. These lie at the base 
of a huge mound, on which stands a citadel. 
The bazaar is tolerably well supplied, and i.s a 
fair one for a provincial town, which appear 
as if newly planted, the trees being young. 
There are the vine, the fig, the pomegranate, 
the plum, tlie apple and pear ; rrmlberricis and 
apricots arc plentiful, as are also melons in their 
season. The valley of Shall may be about 
twelve miles in length, with anaverage breadth 
of threoor four mi 1 es. 11 is wol 1 supplied vvith 
water; and besi<les good wheat and barley, 
yields much lucern, with, it is said, some mad¬ 
der. The neighbouring Iiills—the native region 
of the wild sheep—provide ample pasture for 
very mimcrons flocks of the domestic animal, 
and Shall is proverbially celebrated for tbo 
excellency of its lambs ; many small liam- 
lets belonging to the Sbevwani Brahui are 
towards the south. There are likewise sonic 
castles contiguous to the town, ilie principal 
of which is owned by Samandar Khan, a 
Durani nobleninn of note. T'he valley of 
Shall was originally lie Id by the ICassi 
Alfghans, v/ho still dwell in the town and im¬ 
mediate vicinity. Having passed under Bra¬ 
hui rule, the Sherwani tribe have intruded 
themselvevS into the southern parts of the val¬ 
ley ; and some of tbo villages bordering on 
it, and included in the district, as Ivuchilak, 
oil the road to Poshing, and Berg, on tlie road 
to Mastung, are wholly or chiefly held by 
Khaka.— Masso7i*s Joui'ney, Vol. i, pp, 328- 

Allium aHcalonicum, L. ] Gumlhund, Hind. 

Shallots are llie mildest of the onion tribe, 
seed seldom ; propagated by the young bulbs 
like the chive ; used in sauces, salads, &c.— 
Riddell ; 'Jaffrey. 

SIIALMULI, Beng., Hind., Sa»s. The 
roots of Bornbax heptaphyllum, supposed 
by natives of India to have great power in pre¬ 
venting the access of old age, if taken daily, 
and no acid swallowed.— Ro^vell's [land-book, 
Vol, i, p. 333. 

SIIALOOK, Beng., Hind. JSTymphoca 
puhescens. 

8II ALP A NEE, Beng. Hedy sa rum gan- 
geticum, oval leaved hedysarum. 

SHA LPURNI, Hind. Desmodium tiliae- 
foUum. 

8HAL-SHA1N-BABULA, Beng. Aca¬ 
cia tomentosa. 

SHALU of Chenab, Coriaria nepalensiSjIFl, 
also Peunisetura italicum. 
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SIIAMAL. 


SHAMAN. 


SlIALWI, Hind, liedychium spicalum. 

SHAM, also Sam, a tile of Krishna. 

SHAM, in the East, the name of Damascus. 
See Burracla. 

SHAM A, a name of Krishna. 

SHAMA, Hind. The* Cercotrichas mac- 
roiiruH, not uiifrequently designated the In¬ 
dian Nightingale. It is common to India 
and the Malay countries and is undoubtedly 
their finest song-bird ; there is a second spe¬ 
cies (0. luzoniensis) in the Pliilippines, and a 
third (C. erythropterus) in Airiea. The es¬ 
teemed Indian songster is le Merle tricolor de 
longue (|ueue of Levaillant. The Oroeetes 
cinclochyncha is termed Sharna in the Madras 
Ihcsideney.— Oiseaux d' Afnque^ pL, 114. 
See Bulbul. 

SHAMA, Beng. Purple ])anic grass, also 
Oplismenus colonus, also Panicum frunienta- 
ceum, wheat-like panic grass or millet. 

SH AM AKA, Sans., also Shaniakh, Duk. 
l*ani(unn miliaeeum. This is the grain which 
in N. W. India is used, in the kharit'crops, as 
an offering to the lares or household gods, | 
in the Arwun ceremony. In the rubl)ee I 
(U'ops, barley is the grain used in the Ar- 
wnn, as it is called in Kohilcund find the 
LJi)per Deal), Inititis also ctilled Nuwan from 
naia,new,an(l corn, when the arwun is brought 
home, t he grain is tak(.‘u out of the ear, mixed 
up with milk and sugar, and every member 
of the family tastes it sev(;u times ; the season 
is one of festivity. ‘‘ Phoola-phoola kyun 
phire ? G’hur arwan aya”—Why walk you 
so gladly ? The arwan has been brought 
Jiome. The Dit’hwun is a similar ceremony, 
when cutting the sugar-cane, part of it is 
brought home and spread before the saligram, 
and the officiating brahmin declares the for- 
tu!jate moment I’or beginning operations, the 
(;ulting is commenced. The whole village is 
a scene of hilarity ; and dancing and singing 
are the order of the day : — 

Et ccrereiii claniore vocent in tecta ; nerpic ante | 

Kalccin inaturis quisquam supponat aristis, 

Quain Ccrci i tortu reUimitus tctiipora qucrcu 

l)ct motus incomposilos, et carniina dicat. 

Wliat the ecremony of Dit’hwun is to the 
sugar-cane, that of Arwun is to the Sliamak’li 
and barley grain.— EIL Sapp. Gloss., Georg., 
ii, 350. See Arwun, Jooree, Dugur. 

SlIAMBAR, also dud shumbar, Desrnodium 
itiliiefolium. 

SH A HZ ADI KHANUM was the name 
of Akber’s eldest daughter and sister of 
Jahangir. — Cal. Revieiv, Jan. 1871. 

SHAMAL, Arab. Literally the North, but 
in Aden, a name given to the hot sandy north 
winds which occur there between the month.s 
of April and September. It is extremely op- 
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pressive, and Vandeu Broeck, who visited 
Aden in 1614, described one vividly. 

SHAMAN, a Tunguzian word, meaning 
exorciser of spirits. Shaman is supposed by 
Bunsen to be a corruption of Sramana, a 
term applied to Buddha and to buddhist priests 
in general. Shamanism found its way from 
India to Siberia via Tibet, China and Mon¬ 
golia. Rules oil the formation of magic figures, 
on tlie treatment of diseases by charms, on the 
worship of evil spirits, on the acquisition of 
supernatural powers, on charms, incantations 
and otlier branches of Shaman witchcraft, 
are found iu ihc Strangyour or Tanjur, the 
second part of the Tibetan canon. Shaman¬ 
ism means a deification of the powers of 
nature and a spirit-worshij). According to 
Dr. Lathain, Saman is the name given by 
the Turk population of the Jjcna, called the 
A^akiibs, to their highest divinity. Sliaman 
or vShamaiiisin, are terms which seem to have 
originated iu India, for Megastlieues in ii.c.295, 
in liis embassy from Seleucus to Sandiaeottus 
(Chaiidragupta), divided the philosojihors of 
that country into the Brachman and the 
Sarmaii, Sramaii or Saman. Of tliese latter, 
tlie most famous were sucli as lived a life of 
asceticism iu the woods, clothed in the bark 
of trees, and feeding uj)on seeds and fruits. 
The mod(u u Shaman, however, affects a 
peculiar intimacy with the divinities of the 
stream, cave and forest, and acts as a medium 
between them and their believers. He 
fashions rude images of what he calls deities, 
and in his exorcisms he works himself into a 
strange mixture of trance and epilepsy. 
Shamanism exists uiulisguised amongst the 
Shaiiar of Ceylon—among many of the less 
civilized races of India and mixed with 
hinduism, iu almost every village. It is 
found amongst the races ol’ Scytliic or Tartar 
origin, who occupied India prior to tlie 
arrival of the Ariau liinduos. But even 
to the present day branches of the Tamil raco 
ill the extreme south of India continue to 
practise fetich and sliaman riles. Shamanism, 
amongst the Turanians was evinced by 
exstatic excitement. In shamanism, the 
superior deities are far more powerful tlian 
mail, and of a different nature. Their 
place of abode also is far away, and accessible 
only to Shamans. As totemism overlies 
fetichism so does shamauism overlie toternisin. 
The word is derived from tlie name used in 
Siberia, where the shamans work themselves 
up into a fury, supposing or prcleiiding that 
iu this condition they are inspired by the 
Spirit ill whose name they speak, and through 
whoso inspiration they are enabled to answer 
questions and to foretell the future. Colonel 
Dalton states that ‘ the paganism of the Ho 
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and Mooiidah in nil essential features is 
sliamanistic. Speaking of the Singe Dyaks, 
Sir James Brooke says, religion they have 
none ; and although tliey know the name for 
a god, which is probably taken from the 
hindoos, ‘ they have no priests, no idols, say 
no prayers, oflFer no offerings,* The Kol of 
Central India worship the sun, ‘ material idol- 
worship they have none.* In China it is 
observable that there is not to be found in the 
canonical hooks, the least footstep of idola¬ 
trous worship till the image of Fo was brought 
into China, several ages after Confucius. 

From Sloudenka to Koultouk the distance is 
only twenty miles, but a part of this station is 
very bad, till the road descends to the sliore of 
the Baikal which it reaches near a mass of 
rocks named Shaman Kamen. Formerly the 
religious fanatics executed their criminals here. 
Their religion and its ceremonies are founded 
on sorcery ; they believe in good and evil 
spirits, and sacrifice parts of the maral to 
their god, whom they name Bour-khan. 
They give themselves little trouble about the 
good spirit, but for the evil one they have a 
great reverence. They believe him an in¬ 
habitant of our earth, that he has his abode 
in dense forests and rugged mountains, and 
that he is ever active in the midst of terrific 
storms. They also think that he has the 
power to transform man into whatever shape 
he pleases. With the shamans, the priest¬ 
hood is hereditary ; it is a rare instance that 
a stranger is admitted into it. A few miles 
further and the Baikal is seen spreading out 
liko a sea, and its rolling waves are heard 
lashing the rocky shores. The Shaman-Ka- 
men is more distinctly seen. It is held 
sacred by all of the shaman creed, ahd 
they never pass it without offering up their 
devotions. Rude figures have been sculp¬ 
tured upon its surface, and formerly both 
men, women and children have been offered 
upon its summits, or hurled into the flood. 
On this coast there are several hot mineral 
springs, that of Tourkinsk is the most ac¬ 
cessible, and has become the Buxton of 
Oriental Siberia. Many families from Irkoutsk 
spend part of their summer here, and people 
go more than a thousand miles to take a dip 
in its waters. Between this place and the Ourt 
Bargonzine there are other springs, in which 
the gusliing fluid scal^ls the hand if placed in it. 
Bargouziue is famed for its sables, no skins 
have yet been found in any part of the world 
equal to them. The fur is of a deep jet-black, 
with the points of the hairs tipped with white, 
and this constitutes their peculiar beauty. For 
a single skin the hunter demanded the sum of 
eighteen pounds. The Argoun river is cele¬ 
brated throughout Siberia for its carp, which 
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are carried in the winter several thousand 
miles when they are produced at the tables 
of the wealthy as a great delicacy. 

The government have a glass manufactory, 
and a very large tan-yard at Sliilkinskoi. 
The leather made here has a great reputation 
among all the tribes beyond the Argoun and 
in Mongolia. It is famed even among the 
Russians in Siberia. Mineral springs are 
frequently met with on the banka of the 
Shilka,and some are resorted to by the natives. 
Some geographers say that the Onon must bo 
considered the source of the A moor, which, 
when united with lugoda, forms the Shilka. 
But the Kerouln seems to be the parent to this 
great river'of Asia. The religion of the Man- 
yarg is shamanisim. Tliey are exceedingly 
supersitious, and the priests possess great 
power over them, influencing all their actions 
even in their domestic and family intercourse. 
The Manjourians claim the Soungaria as 
parent to the A moor, and say that that part 
of the river above its mouths is only an 
affluent .—The Upper and Lower Amoor, pp, 
372, 382, 389, 390, 408, 411, 416, 437, 444, 
450 ; Lnfham ; LuhfiOcUs Origin of CiviLy 
pp. 119, 222, 225,227 ; Havenstein's Russians 
on the Amoovy pp, 364, 384, 392,464. See 
Krishna, Kni’ilians, Pariah, Shanar. 

SIIAM-NATII, a name of Krishna. 

SriAMANTl PIJVVA, Tkl. Camomile. 

SHAMBABLU, JTind. Vitex trifolia. 

SIIAMBtlU, seo Inscriptions. 

SlIAMDULUN, Bkng. Elepliantopus 
scaber, Linn. 

SIIAMFCLA, Mauu. Eiiodendron an- 
fractuosnm. 

SHAMEEANA, Hind. A canopy. 

SHAM GADHAL, Hind. Bat. 

SHAMGURH, a town on the Aravulli 
range. The extreme breadth of Mar war lies 
between two points in the parallel of tlK3 
capital, viz., Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on 
the Aravalli range, east. This line measures 
two hundred and seventy Bi itish miles. The 
greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to 
the northern boundary, is about two hundred 
and twenty miles. From the remote angle, 
N, N. E., in the Doedwanoh district to the 
extremity of Sanchoro, S. W., the diagonal 
measurement is three hundred and fifty in ilea. 
The limits of Marwar are, however, very 
irregular, and present many salient angles 
and abutments into other states. The most 
marked feature that diversities the face of 
Maroo, is the river Looni, which, rising on 
her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and pur¬ 
suing a westerly course, nearly bisects the 
country, and forms the boundary between 
the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. ]3ut 
although the tracts south of this sti^eam, be- 
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twcon ifc and the Aravalli, are bj far the 
richest part ofMarwar, it would be erroneous 
to describe all the northern part as sterile. 
An ideal line, passing through Nagore and 
Jodporo to Bhulotra, will mark the just dis¬ 
tinction. South of this line will lie the dis¬ 
tricts of Deedwauoh, Nagore, Mairta, Jod- 
poor, Talli, Sojut, God war, Sewanoh, Jha- 
lore, Bceiiinalial and Saiichore, most ot which 
are fertile and populous ; and we may assign 
a population of eighty souls to the scpiare 
mile. The space north of this liiio is of a 
very dilfcrent character, but this re<[uires a 
sub-division ; for while the north-east por¬ 
tion, which includes a poiiion of Nagore, the 
large towns of Filodi, Fokurn, &o., may he 
calculated at thirty, the remaining spa(!e to 
the south-west, ns (judadeo-ka-thul or desert 
of (Joga, Shoo, Barmair, Kotra and Cliotun, 
can scarcely he allowed ten. In round iiuin- 
hers, the populalion of Marwar may be 
estimated at two millions of souls. Of 


SHAMI-KA-BIJ, Hind. Seeds of Cliio- 
rca terimtea. 

SHAMI, Hind. Emblica officinalis. 
SHAMLAH, Hind. Simla. 

SIIAMLOO, Tukk. The Shamloo,' or 
“ Sons of Syria,” are one of the most numer¬ 
ous of all the Turkish tribes in Persia. The 
Karagoozooloo, the Baharloo, and several 
other tribes in Persia, are branches of the 
Shamloo, who were brought into Persia from 
Syria by Timur. Ismail took full advantage 
of tile enthusiasm of his disciples, to clu'rish 
feelings so essential for the political greatness 
of the empire he governed. The seven Turk- 
ish tribes, who had been fhe chief promoters 
of his glory and success, were distinguished 
by apartiembir dress : they wore a red cap, 
from whi(di tliey received the Turkish name 
I of Kuzel-bash, or “ golden heads,” which 
I has desceihlcd to their posterity. The swords 
I of these tribes were consecrated by these 
I distinctions, to the defence of the shiah re- 


this amount, the Jit constitute five-eighths, ligiou ; and a sense of that obligation has 
the R!ij[)uts two-(fighths, while the remain- i survived the existence of the family by' 
ing classes, sac^erdotal, commercial, and ser- j whom it was first created. The names of 
vile, make ii[) the integral number. If tliis | th(?se ti ibes were the Oostajaloo, the Shamloo, 
calculation bo near* the truth, the Rajputs, i the Nikalloo, the Baharloo, the Zulkudder, 
men, women and children, will amount to live the Knjur, and the Alfshar. Each of these 
Jiumlred thousand souls, which would admit luul seven subordinate tribes under them ; 
of fifty thousand men capable ot' bearing but this probably refers not to the eel, or 
arms, especially when wc recollect that (he Jit tribes,but to subordinate teerah, or branches.— 
or Jatare tho industrious class. The Kah- Jt/alcolm's History of Fersia^VoL i,;L>;>.390, 
tore character, stands deservedly high in the 391 , 502 , ,503. See Kajar, Kazzilbash. 
scale of the‘Mhirty-six tribes,” and although SHAMMAR, the 24th king of Hamyar, 
debased by the use of opium, the Ralitore extended his coucpiests to Mosul. Ho de¬ 
ls yet noble and requires only some exciting feated tlie Tartars at Azerbijan, subsequent- 
cause to show that the spirit, which set at \y he subdued Kliorasaii, passed into Balk 
defiance the resources of the empire in the and Sogd, which lie re-built and called Sham- 
zenith of its prosperity, is dormant only, not mar-kand, i. c., Shamar destroyed it. He 
extinct. The Rahtoie cavalry was the best passed into Tibet, in one of tlio deserts of 
in India. At onetime, there were several I which he with his army was destroyed by 
horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and i thirst. This expedition is placed in the 
Poshkur, where the horses of Cutch and reign of Guslitasp, as also in that of Bahtuau 
Cattiawnr, the jungle, and Mooltan, were of Persia. See Bhot, Sarnarcand. 
brought in great numbers. Valuable horses SHAMMY, or Chamois leather, 
were also bred on the western frontier, on chamois, Fa. I Camoscio, It. 

the Looni, tliose of Ravdurro being in high Shamischleder, Gek. | Samschanui, Koshi, Bus. 
estimation. Of soil in Marwar, viz., Baikal — McCulloch^s Com» Dlc>, p, 1018.* See 
Chikni, Peela and Sulfed, the first pervades Chamois leather, 

the greater part of the country, being a light SIIAMOR, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris, 

sand, having little or no earthy admixture, SHAMPOO, to press the different parts of 

and only fit to produce hiijra (^millet), moong, the body by the hand. The most common 
moth (pulse), til (sesamum), melons and mode of shampooing is to knead, as it were, 
jo war. Chikni or (fat), a black earth, per- the body all over ; squeezing and stretching 
vades the district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, the joints at the same time. There are, how- 
Pajifi, and several of the feudal lands in ever, many other ways of its being done. A 
^dwar. — Tod's Fajasthan^ Vol. ii, pp, 162, writer says, a man lay down and three or four 
164. people came aud patted every part of him 

[ SHAMIULA, Mahr. Eriodeudrou an- (not even missing his face) uutii he went 
[ fractuosiim W, A.^ IF\ Ic, to sleep. 

SHAMIR, Heb. Coruudum. SHAMS, Ar. The sun. 
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SllAMSUAD, Hind. Myv«iiie afiicaim, 
u\so, Buxus uepuleusis, and Buxus semper- 
vireus, wild box. 

SHAMS HER BAHADOOR, see Mah- 

rutta Government. 

SHAMS-I-TABRIZ, a great Sufi pliilo- 
ttoplier. He is said to have resided in Multan 
ami fabled once to have drawn the sun from 
the heavens to cook his food. 

SllAMUKEI, Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 

SHAMUKllA, Hind. Ihinicum aiitidotale. 

SHAN, Hind., of Jhelum. Hibiscus caii- 
nabinus, lAnn.^ Rojcb., fV. J' A. 

SHAN, Hind., of Kanawar, Salix, sp. 

SHAN. Tlie Shan, or Tai as they call 
themselves, are the most extensively diffused 
and probably the most numerous of the Imlo- 


Slian are called Kabu in ilic Munipurian 
language. Those residing in Burmah are 
generally smaller than the Burmese, from 
whom they are readily distinguished by their 
black jackets of glazed calico and short blue 
breeches. The Shan country is the Laos of 
geographers. Leaving out of view the intrud¬ 
ing ami partially interspread Shan orLau tribes, 
the Burmans march on the north with rude 
tribes of their own family, collet^tively terme<l 
Singpho (properly Singlfiiol) who occupy the 
upper Irawadi. On the extreme north the lin¬ 
guistic boundaries of the Singphoare unknown. 
It is possible that they marcdi with tlie 
KIiam[)a or l uder Tibetans of the S. K., unless 
tJic snowy mountains whir*h tliere form the 
water-shed between the Irawadi and the 


Chinese races. Lapping the Burmese round, : Tsang-po, cut them off, as is more j)robabie, 
from north-west by north and east to south- j from all intercourse with their nortliern 
west, from Assam and the Brahmaputra to : mughbours. The Shan or Tai, the powerful 
the Gulf of kSiam, they ai’c found 1‘rom the j Siamese, on the extreme south-east, are the 
borders of Munni[)nr to the heart of Yunan j youngest, but the most povv(‘rful, member of 
and from the valley of Assam to Baukok and j the Shan family : and exce])ting fhe Siamese, 
Kamhoja ; everywlicre buddhist; every where | the wliole Tai race are now tributary to 
todome extentcivilised,andeverywhere speak- I surrounding nations. They trace their migin 
ing the same language witli little variation. | to an offshoot from the Laos whom they 
Their traditions as also those of Siam, speak of • fornnn'ly denominate*! (.Beat Tai, while they 
H great kingdom lield by this race in the north I ealle<i themselves Little Tai. T'hey were 


of the present Burmese empire, but the race 
is now split into a great number of uucoii- | 
uected principalities, and the kingdom of Siam | 
is now perhaps the only independent Shan | 
state ill existence ; all the others are subject ' 
or tributary to Ava, China, Cocdiin-Cliina or 
Siam. In hit. to 20^ north-east of 

the Kukhyeii, the Shan tribe occu[)y the 
left bank of the Nam Kathe or Munnipoor 


originally tribulaiy to Cambodia, but became 
iude[)endent in a.d. i doO, 

The Ahoin, on the exlremt*. north-west, 
c.amc into Assam about the ht^ginning of the 
12 lh century, about the same time tliat the 
Siamese went south. 

Before the loth century, the Tai form¬ 
ed a compact body on the east and pei- 
haps north of Burmah, prohalily pressed 
river between the 23rd and 24th degree of j on by the Moghuls in China, Kahlai Khan 


iioi th latitude south of the Kathe, or Moi tai 
tribe and west of the Kubo valley ; also, 
near Bamo on the right bank of the Irawadi 
with the Kakhyen on the north and on the 
east, mixed up with the Two and Avith the 
Kadoo on the south. Slum states are exten¬ 
sive at the forks of the rivers Avhich in lat. 
18° north form the sources of the Menam 
river, and in lat. 15 north and between long. 
99 and 100 E., they dwell in tho mountains 
on Avhich grow the sappan Avood forests. Tlie 
Shan who are a Siamese or Tfiiay people, are 
tributary to the Burmese empire, consist of 
twelve petty states, the chiefs of Avhich called 
Tsawbwa, are hereditary, holding from Ama- 
rapura. Of the twelve states, seven are on 
tho west and five on tiie east of tho Sahven. 
Mobye aud Mohmo, the states nearest to tho 
Red Karen, pay tribute to them. The other 
states are named Nyung-yu-wo, Myelat, Mono, 
Legya, Tlieinue Mormeit and Thuiig-baiii, 
Kaingma-Maing-maing, Maingleng-gye, Ki- 
aug-hung, Kiaug-tuug and Kiang-klieu. The 
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having fixed himself in Assam in the time of 
the first Ahom ciiicf. 

The exae.t position of the Great Tai, the 
Laos of geographers, is unknown. 

Ill the basin of the Irawadili, tho Shan 
are intermixed Avith the Tibeto-Burman 
tribes amongst Avhoin they liave intruded, 
but in large portions of it, they are the princi¬ 
pal population and in the N. E. corner of 
the empire, the Khamti may be coiisidorcd as 
independent. It is probable that the Siamese, 
with the tribes of the upper Me-iiam aud 
of the Mekong, are directly connected with 
tliose of Yun-mm and are not olfshoots from 
the colony of Muang-gaung. The Suiinese Imvo 
advanced more than half way down tho Malay 
peninsula, and but for the check given to them 
tow^aids the close of last century, by the 
establishment of Piiiaug, as a British settle¬ 
ment, their sway Avould now have embraced 
Perah, and probably have extended to the 
confines of Malacca. The northern clans al¬ 
most everywhere retain their independence, 
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altlioufyji owning a nominal allogianro, and in 1 
some ins^lnnces paying tribute to Huvmali, to 
Cliina, or to Siam, those on tli^j frontiers of 
Vun-nan projntinting both the Golden Foot 
and (he son of Heaven, by an aeknowkalg- 
ment of fealty, and some sending a triennial 
olfering to the latter. 

On the south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them sni)jeet to the Bur¬ 
mese. These belong to the Siamese or Thay 
group who are composed of the Siamese pro¬ 
pel-, the Khamti, the Laos and the Shan who 
each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which are like the Burmese. 

Shan and Shyan calling thernsidves Thi or 
Thai, occupy great part of Laos and Siam 
and bordering distri(;ts oflLirmah. In per¬ 
sonal appearance, customs and languages the 
Shan and Karen are but offshoots of the same 
stock. The Laos, the Shun and the people 
called Ahom were originally the same and once 
Iield Assam and Bhotan under their dominion. 

The Shan race thus swarm in countless tribes 
over the countries strettddng from the val- 
lies l)etwoen China and Tibet on the north, 
to the Gulf of Siam in the south, and if 
united, would form tin? most formidable state in 
Fasteru Asia. They 0 (;cupy all the territo¬ 
ries between the Jrawadi and the mountains of 
Anain. At Bhamo, to the north, east, and 
south-east of which they are numerous, the 
language of the Shan corresponds with that 
of tlie Siamese, Their liahits, mode of living, 
cultivation of the ground, correspond with 
those of the Khyong and Karen. 

Thai is the native name of the Siamese and 
their chief division are Laos, Shan, Shyan, 
Ahom and Khamti. Tlicir general (;om- 
.plcxion is light-brown, their hair black and 
abundant, nose not flattened. Tlic name of 
the original conquerors, their alphabet and 
language was A horn, and Ahom or Eliom 
was the designation of the races mixed with 
the royalty of Arracaii and opposed to the 
pretensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

The Siamese may be considered as having a 
remarkable modification oftheBurmah-Chinese 
head, with a peculiar tendency to elongation 
and verticality. They have large straight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowness of the hairy scalp, com¬ 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by far the most widely-spoken language of 
Ultra-India. It was at one time the lingua 
franca of Kidah, almost as much as the Malay, 
and even that wandering negro tribe, Ihe 
Simang, spoke it in some places. It was 
also current in Asam and Yun-nan at the 
opposite extremities of Ultra-India. Cambo- 
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din, Laos of the Lu country, Luang, Plira 
Bang ami Nan arc trihiitary to Siam. 

The Slum tribes as will have been seen,ai-o 
widely distributed, from lat. 25^® N. to the 
gulf of Siam, in lat. 13^ N. in the vallies of 
the Mmmipoor river, the Kyeudwen river, 
the Trawadi, llie Salwyn and the tributaries 
of IheMenam. Furthest north the tribe occu¬ 
pies for a\)Out 60 miles ou the left bank by 
the Nnmtomai or Kyendwen river from hit. 
24^ N. About the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era, the Lau were a powerful 
and conquering people in the upper portion 
of the basin of the Irawadi, where their 
capital was at Mo-»gaimg (Muang-gnimg or 
Mung Khong) and whence, in a. i>. 1224, 
they sent an expedition which subjugated 
Asam and established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins 
of the Mekong and the Menam, including 
Ynn-nan. About the same time, they took 
possession of a higher portion of the upper 
l)asin of the Mili, where their chief seat was 
at Khamti, whence the name by which this 
branch is still known. At present, the Lau, 
under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
found in Upper Assam, and scattered over a 
large portion of the northern half of the basin 
of the Irawadi, near to the confluence of the 
Khyen-dwen with the principal stream. 
Sporadic villages are even found in Arakan, 
on the eastei-n side. The Lau, on the borders 
of China, differ little from tlie Chinese of Yun¬ 
nan, and their stock was probably the same. 
Whore they are in contact wdth the old races 
they liave considerably altered. In the val¬ 
ley of the Menam, their height is about . 
inches less than the average Chinese, but 
the average stature of the French is the same, 
viz., 5 feet 3 inches 

The Lau or Shau race speak a language 
which was primarily east Ilimalaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anam and Fa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra Gaiigctic province, and re¬ 
ceived some Dravidian roots. Subsequently 
it shared in the great eastern movement of 
Himalaic dialects from the basin of the Ganges 
into that of the Irawaddi, where it was inti¬ 
mately connected with some of the intrusive 
west Ilimalaic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It 
was then pressed further into the east, into 
the basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong- 
king, and became the language of Yunnan. 
During the Han dynasty, Chiuese colonies 
began to occupy the valleys of Yunnan, and 
from that time Lau was exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of Chinese and began to receive the 
modified form it possessed when the pressure 
of that great race on the older tribes of Yun¬ 
nan caused the Lau to swarm to the wesi- 
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ward and sonthwaed. When they re-entered made to correspond with the cardinal points, 
the basin of the Irawaddi, they had acquired Its height rarely t5xceeds eij^ht feet and is 
from their partially Chinese civilization, a gcuerally less than five. This pyramidal 
superiority over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of obelisk is a distinguishing characteristic of 
northern Ultra-India, which made the Lau devil-worship, and appears to have no 
clans predominant along the central belt of compartment in brahmanism or any other 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth ism in India. Dr. Caldwell often wished to 
oftheMenam.— Yule^ Jour, of Royal Geog. discover what was supposed to be signified 
Boc>^ Ko/. xxvii, 1857 ; Dr. Mason^ Te^ias- by this peculiar style of image; but never 
serim ; luathanCs Descriptive Ethnology^ met with any one who could give him any 
pp. 157-257. See Laos', India, Karen, Siam, information. Sometimes the worshippers go 
SHANAL, or Shanapara, Tam. Shanarnu, to the expense of building walls and a roof 
Tel. Crotalaria juncea, Linn, for the permanent accommodation of their 

SHANAR, or Sanan, a race in the south demon, with a porch for the musicians. The 
of India, about TinneveHy and Travancore, devil in this case being of brahminical lineage, 
who are toddy-drawers. They are a dark- they generally erect an image to his honor, 
skinned race, with low foreheads, sunken in imitation of their brahminical neighbours, 
eyes and prominent cheek bones, timid and Such images generally accord with those 
superstitious. They occupy, in consider- monstrous figures witli which all over India 
able numbers, the districts of Madui'a and orthodox hindoos depict the enemies of their 
Tinuevelly, and are not so good-looking gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga. 
as the Maravar. The Rev. Dr. Cald- They are generally made of earthen-ware, 
well has so well described the extravagant painted white to look horrible in hindoo eyes ; 
devil or demon-worship of the Shanar with numerous upraised hands and instru- 
race in the south of India, that it may here meats of torture and death in each, and tlie 
well find a place in illustration of the varie- representation of infants crushed between 
ties of forms in which what is supposed in their teeth ; or with buffalo-heads and huge 
’Europe to be called hinduisin appears. Every spiked clubs. In every such case the artist 
hindoo work containing allusions to native borrows his realization of the fieiurs charac- 
lifO; and the dictionaries of all the hindoo ter from images invented and patronized by 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a the brahmans themselves. In the worship 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis- of the aboriginal Shanar devils, the pyramid 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and mentioned is the nearest approach to an 
possessions, and in the power of exorcisms, image which Dr. Caldwell observed. It is 
But the Shanar race systematically worship worthy of remark that every word which 
the demons in which they believe. Their denotes an image is of Sanscrit origin, and as 
devil-temples are called “Pe-’Koil.” Some such must have been introduced from the 
of them, especially those erected to the san- brahmans. Two particulars connected with 
guinary form of Kali, ai*© small mean tomb- devil-worship, are essential features of the 
like buildings with an image at the further system, namely, devil-dancing and the offei# 
end of the cloister. But the majority of the ing of bloody sacrifices. This demonolatrous 
devil-temples are of a still more primitive creed is found in all the hill-regions, and 
construction. A heap of earth raised into a amongst all the semi-civilized or migratory 
pyramidal shape and adorned with streaks of tribes who have not yet been enslaved by the 
white-wash, sometimes alternating with red higher castes and completely subjected to 
ochre, constitutes, in the majority of cases, brahminism, and prevails more or less through- 
both the temple and the demon's image ; and out India especially as allied with the wor- 
a smaller heap in front of the temple with a ship of the female powers of Siva, and in 
fiat surface forms the altar. In such cases a its most primitive shape, it still forms the 
lat'ge conspicuous tree— a tamarind,—an : creed of the greater part of Tinnevelly and 
umbrella tree, or even a palmyra whose Travancore. And though brahmans despise 
leaves have never been cut or trimmed—will both devils and their worship,.!^ also the 
generally be observed in the vicinity. This worship of the village-gods called Amman, in 
ti'ee is supposed to be the devil’s ordinaiy times of calamity, the brahmans do not hesi- 
.dwelling place, from which he snufis the tate to worship the Amman and even make 
odour of the sacrificial blood and descends offerings to demons, though by stealth or 
unseen to join in the feast, ’rhe devil-pyi*a- through the medium of other persons. Emi- 
mid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed grants from the Telugu coulitry^ who form a 
over ; and when thus built of coherent mate- considerable portion of the population in 
rials it rises into something of the shape of some parts of Tinnevelly, have generally be- 
ixk obelisk. The angles of the pyramid are come worshippers of devils. But the system 
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more usually followed by this class is the of Kali, or rather that of Arnman, the earth- 
worship of the satellites of the brahminical goddess whom the people of Southern ludia 
deities, or that of the female energies. Such who follow brahmauism,. have oonsented to 
devils, i!i the proper sense of the term, as regard as Kali, and whose worship is per- 
they are found to worship, are of Tamil ori- formed by a particular class of Sudra priests, 
gin, as their names denote, and were pro- Their dcvjls were originally huDdau beings 
bably worshipped at first from a wish to couci- who in their lives had made themselves ob- 
liato the gods of the soil. The origin of jects of dread who met a violent or sudden 
the Shanar demonolatry lies in the unknown death, and are therefore of both sexes of all 
depths of antiquity, an antiquity apparently ranks,, and of native or foreign origin. But 
equal to that of the worship of the elements all of them are powerful, malicious and iu- 
or the heavenly bodies. If the allusions terfering ; and all desirous of bloody sacri- 
confaine<l in the Vedas to the victories gain- fices and frantic dances, The temples or indagoa 
od by the elementary deities over hostile built to the honor ot* the different demons, 
fiends bo considered mythic r(3presentation also differ—as do also the insignia of the 
of historical facts, the worship of devils priests, who variously prefer for the sacrifice, 
would seem to have been anterior to the a hog, a goat, or a cock, and Pariar demons, 
Vedic system itself. Of elementary worship invariably require ardent spirits. The ma- 
thero is no trace whatever in the history, jority of the demons are supposed to take 
language, or usages of any portion of the their abode in trees. Some wander in unin- 
Tamil people. habited wastes, or seek shady retreats. 

Notwitlistaiiding their traditional use of the Demons oc(3asionally take up their abode in 
name of’ one gcxl, practically the Shanar houses, and it ofte!\ happens that a devil will 
race are destitute of the belief in God’s exist- take a fancy to dispossess the soul and iuha- 
once, and their only real faith is in demono- bit the body of one of his votaries ; 4n which 
Jatry. They do not appear to believe in any ease the personal consciousness of the possosa- 
futuro state or any stahi of rewards and pun- ed party ceases, and tlie screaming gesticu* 
ishments. When a person has died a sudden, luting, and pytlioniziug are supposed to be 
untimely or violent <ieatli, es[)eeially If in bis the demon’s acts. Every malady, however 
life-time ho had been remarkable for crimes trivial, Is supposed by the more superstitious 
or a viol<3nt temper, his spirit is supposed to to be inflicted by a devil, and a sacrifice is 
haunt the place where his body lies, or wan- necessary for its removal ; but the unusual 
ders to and fro in the neighbourhood, ns a severity or contiuuance of any disease, or the 
newly-born demon, an aerilicatiori and ampli- appearance of symptoms which are not re- 
ficatioii of the bad features of the deceased corded in the physician’s shastra, are proofs 
person’s chara(;ter, a goblin which, with the of possession of which no Shanar can enter- 
acquisition of super-human power, has ac- tain any doubt. The medical science of so 
quired super-liurnan malignity, A few of the railo a people not being veiy extensive cases 
Shanar ra(3e^ however, imitate the brahmini- of unquestionable possession, are, as they 
ml practice of eeremonios for the dead ; and think, of frequent occurrence. When a 
similarly a few are believers in the raetem- woman is heard to laugh and weep alternately 
psychosis. The brahminical deities that have witiiout any adequate cause, or shriek and 
obtained a place in their esteem are honored | look wild when no snake or wild beast can 
merely with a passing bow and an annual be perceived, u Shanar can only suppose a 
festival. They attend tlio festival of Subra- devil to bo the cause of the mischief. The 
inanya, the second son of Siva, at Trichen- native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for to 
door, and Shasta, the Hari-haraputra of the give his advice. He brings his library with 
brahman, and the guardian of boundaries and him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in his 
protector of paddy fields, is worshipped to a memory,)—his “complete science of roedi- 
considerable extent in his official relations, cine in one hundred stanzas, as revealed by 
But it is demons, devils or fiends, of unmixed the sage Agastya to his disciple Pulastya 
malignity, spirits of a jealous, watchful and but in vain he recites his prescriptions, in 
viudictjvo temper that they worship with vain he coins hard words. As no descrip- 
earnestness and assiduity as the worship of tion of hysterical complaints is contained in 
their eveiy-day life. It is that which governs his authorities, what can he do but docido 
their minds, sways their wills, and influences that a devil has taken possession of the woman 
their characters, and which they have recourse and recommend that a sacrifice be ofiered to 
to in sickness and loss. A large portion of him forthwith, with a cloth and a 
the devils are of purely Shanar or Tamil to the doctor ? Sometimes the posseasio^ 
origin and are totally unconnected with bmh- takes the sbaije of a stroke of theeuiii Oflt- 
manism. A few of their demons arc forms i lepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, mania, 
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the vertigo and stupor caused by an over- ! 
flow of bile. But any ordinary disease 
when it seems incurable and the patient 
begins to waste away, is pronounced a pos- : 
session. Sometimes the friends are not | 
desirous of expelling the evil spirit all at once 
but send for music, get up a devil-dance, 
andxsall upon the demon to prophesy. This 
is particularly the case when some member 
of the family has long been sick, and they 
are anxious to know what is to be the result 
of the sickness, and are wishing and waiting 
for a demon’s visit. If they desire to expel 
the devil, there is no lack of moving cere¬ 
monies and powerful incantations, each of 
which has been tried and found successful 
innumerable times. If the devil should prove 
an obstiuate oue and refuse to leave, charm 
they never so wisely, liis retreat may general¬ 
ly be hastened by the vigorous application of 
a slipper or a broom to the shoulders of the 
possessed person, the operator taking care to 
use at the same time the most scurrilous lan¬ 
guage he can think of. After a time the 
demoniac loses his downcast, sullen look. He 
begins to get angry and writhe about under 
the slippering, and at length cries, “I gol go.” 
They then ask him his name, and why he 
came there. He tells them he is such and 
such a devil whom they have neglected ever 
so long and that he wants an ofteriiig: or he 
calls himself by the name of some deceased 
relation who as they now learn for the first 
time, has become a demon. So soon as the 
demon consents to leave, the beating ceases ; 
and not unfrequently immediate preparations 
are made for a sacrifice, as a compensation 
to his feelings for the ignominy of the exor¬ 
cism. The possessed person now awakes 
as from a sleep and appears to have no 
knowledge of anything that has happened. 

Native Christians sometimes become simi¬ 
larly possessed but the Missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar 
emetic. The demons are frequently con¬ 
tented with inflicting minor injuries. The 
failure of rain ; a blight on the crops, acci¬ 
dents, diseases which befall cattle, losses in 
trade, are all considered instances of a de 
xnon’s malevolence. Or, people hear a strange 
• noise at night and immediately they see a 
devil making his escape in the shape of a 
dog as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
devils have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; and they have 
often been known at night to ride across 
the country on invisible horses, or glid^ over 
marshy land in the shape of a wandering, 
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flickering light. In all their journeyings 
they move along without touching the ground : 
their elevation aboVe the ground being pro¬ 
portioned to their rank and importance. Dr. 
Galdwell has known a village deserted and 
the people afraid even to remove the materials 
of their houses, in consequence of the terror 
caused by stones being thrown on their 
roofs, at night, by invisible hands. Demons 
more malicious still have sometimes been 
known under cover of the night to insert 
combustible materials uuder the eaVes of 
thatched roofs. Even in the daytime, about 
the close of the hot season, when the winds 
fail, they may often be seen careering along 
ill the shape of a whirlwind, catching up and 
whisking about in their fierce play every dry 
stick and leaf that happens to lie in their 
path. In short, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror but 
never bestow benefits, or evince any affection 
for their votaries. They must be placated by 
sacrifice because they are so mischievous; but 
there is no use of supplicating their favour. 

If in any case the hope of obtaining a benefit 
may seem to be their votary’s motive in wor¬ 
shipping them, further inquiry proves that it 
is under the supposiiion that the demon’s 
malignity stands in the way of what would 
otherwise bo obtained as a matter of course. 
Natives think that Europeans have no reason 
to fear from demons, and a similar exception 
is sometimes made in the case of the mahome- 
ilans. The god worshipped by the mahomedans 
is supposed to be more powerful than the de¬ 
mons, and able to protect his worshippers from 
their assaults. The demoiiolaters seem to 
consider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They suppose them even more than 
a match for any of the poor black man’s goft- 
lins. In consequence of this immunity, 
whilst the servants and followers of a Euro¬ 
pean are exposed to many alarms, their master 
neither sees nor hears anything unusual. 
When it is deterraiued to offer a sacrifice to 
a devil, a person is appointed to act the part 
of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor¬ 
ship of the Hindoo deities, whether supreme or 
subordinate, appropriated to a particular order 
of meu, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. This priest is styled a “ devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates ; but sometimes the 
duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de¬ 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain 
notoriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa¬ 
rations excites a sudden zeal. The officiat¬ 
ing priest, whoever be may happen to be, is * 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worshipped. The object in view in 
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donning the demon’s insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholders 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resem¬ 
blance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that a European would find it difficult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance are i-he tom-tom, or ordi¬ 
nary Indian drum, and the horn ; with, oc¬ 
casionally,' the addition of a clarionet when 
the parties can afford it. But the favorite 
instrument, because the noisiest, is that 
which is called the bow. A series of bells 
of various sizes is fastened to the frame of a 
gigantic bow ; the strings are tightened so 
as to emit a musical note wlien struck ; and 
the bow rests on a large empty brazen pot. 
The instrument is played on by a plectrum, 
and several musicians join in the perform¬ 
ance. One strikes the string of the bow with 
the plectrum, another produces the base by 
striking the brazen pot with his hand, and 
the third keeps time and improves the har¬ 
mony by a pair of cym'nals. As each musi¬ 
cian kindles in his work and strives to out¬ 
strip his neighbour in the rapidity of his 
flourishes, and the louduess of the tone with 
which he sings the accompaniment, the result 
is a turnult of friglitful sounds, sfich as may 
be supposed to delight even a demon’s ear. 
When tlie preparations are completed and the 
devil-dance is about to commence, the music 
is at first comparatively slow, and the dancer 
seems impassive and sullen, aud either he 
stands still, or moves about in gloomy silence. 

. Gradually, as I he music becomes quicker and 
louder, his excitement begins to rise. Some¬ 
times to help him to work himself up into a 
frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
lacerates his flesh till the blood flows, lashes 
himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
flows from his own wounds, or drinks the 
blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of 
the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, ns 
if he had acquired new' life, he begins .to 
brandish his staff of bells and dance with a 
quick but wild, unsteady step. Suddenly 
tlie afflatus descends. There is no mistaking 
that glare, or those frantic leaps. He snorts, 
he stares, he gyrates. The demon has now 
taken bodily possession of him ; and though 
he retains the power of utterance and of mo¬ 
tion, both are under the demon’s control, and 
bis separate consciousness is in abeyance. 
The by-standers signalize the event by raising 
a long about attended with a peculiar vibrar 
tory noise, caused by the motion of the 
band and tongue, or the tongue alone. The 
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devil-dancer is now worshipped as a pre-r 
sent deity, and every by-stander consults 
him respecting his disease, his w'ants, the 
welfare of his absent relatives, the oflPerings 
to be made for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, aud, in short, everything for which su¬ 
per-human knowledge is supposed to be avail¬ 
able. As the devil-dancer acts to admiration 
the part of a maniac, it requires some expe¬ 
rience to enable u person to interpret bis 
dubious or unmeaning replies—his muttered 
voices and uncouth gestures ; but the wishes 
of the parties who consult him help them, 
greatly to interpret his meaning. Sometimes 
the devil-dance and the demoniacal claiv- 
voj^ance are extemporized, especially where 
the mass of the people are peculiarly addict¬ 
ed to devil-worship, aud perfectly familiar 
with the various stages of the process. la 
such cases, if a person happen to feel the 
commencement of tlie shivering fit of an ague 
or the virtigo of a bilious headache, his 
untutored imagination teaches him to think 
himself possessed. He then sways his head 
from side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac- 
dance ; and the by-standers run for flowers 
and fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat 
to sacrifice to his honour. The night is the 
time usually devoted to the orgies of devil- 
dancing. And as the number of devils wor¬ 
shipped is in some districts equal to the 
number of the worshippers, and as every act 
of worship is accompanied with the mono¬ 
tonous din of drums and the bray of horns, 
tlie stillness of the night, especially during 
the [irevalence of cholera or any other epi¬ 
demical disease, is frequently broken by a 
dismal uproar, more painful to hear on ac¬ 
count of the associations connected with it, 
than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
the ear aud nerves. The Shanar, are about 
half a million in number, n sixth part have 
embraced Christianity. Their religion is a 
kind of fetishism and their civilization little 
above that of the Negroes. The people 
)f India are continuously making new 
leities or demons. On the left bank of 
he stream at the village of Assayo, at which 
Scindiah’s artillery was posted during that 
battle, is a tree, beneath wlMch is the tomb 
of an officer who fell during the battle, and 
his spirit is punctually woi’shipped by 
he people of Assaye and all the neighbour- 
lood. Sir Battle Frere mentions that he acci- 
deutally found an order in existence at 
government house, Dapoorie, handed dowh 
by each non-commissioned officer, fear the 
native sentry on guard to present arma if is 
cat or dog, jackal or goat, entered or left the 
house or crossed sear his beat di^riog certAto 
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hours of the night, bec.nnse it wus i\ ghost of , the south of the Poiiinsuhi the vShanarnre only 
a former governor Avho in still remember- f second to the Marnvar in numbers, and more 
©d as one of the best an<l kindest of rulers, j than one-half oftheni profess the ciiristiiinity 
The rajah of Wunpurty, one of the Reddi of the protestant or Romish churches. The 
race, who have founded small principalities other half follow demonology, the usual 
along the banks of the Kistnah river, died in bloody sacrifices and deviUdances. In the 
186y at Hyderabad. Ho had led a turbulent sandy sea coast wastes of the south of the 
life and retained to the last much of the spirit peninsula tlicy have widely extended the cul- 
of his youth. At the close of rlmt year, an tivation of the palmyra tree, they are largely 
outbreak of cholera occurred in that neigh- occupied in extracting the palm wine. A man 
bourhood, wliich the people attributed fo will attend to about 50 palm trees. Shanar 
the spirit ofWuupnrty, and they made a women lately wished to cover their bosoms, and, 
clay image of him, riding on an elephant, their attempt to do so was interfered with by 
and placed near him the clay image of a j the nair^ race. A largo portion of them are 
Brinjari and worshipped all with the Maha proprietors of small patches of gimund in 
Bali saerifico. The Shanar of Tiimcvelly oc- wliich they grow the p.almyra. But the 
cupy a middle portion h(‘t\vecu th(3 Vellaler majority ai-e as poor as the Pariar and pullur 
and their Pariah slaves. Their herodilary avo- slaves of the i ice-growing distri<*ts. The 
cation is that of cuilivating-and climbing the Nudnii are in possession of extensive tracts of 
palmyra palm, the jni ('0 of wliich they boil land, besides claiming liereditary rights of 
intt) a coarse sugar. A considerable number seignorage over tlnj lainls and Imbitations of 
have become land-owners and fanners and the Slmnars, and as a class are in comfortable 
engaged ill trad(i. They are in humble circum- circumstances. Shanar or vSanaii tribe, in the 
stance, rnde and unlettered. Their traditions south of India, about TIniiovelly and Travan- 
stato that they were emigrants from ('eylon, core, are a dark-skinned ra(‘(*, with low forc- 
where the Shandrar, a similar caste, still heads, sunken ( yes and prominent cheek 
exists. They arc said to have come bones, timid and snperstilious. They occupy, 
to Tinnevelly fi’om Jatlua, but oue class of in considerable numbers, the districts of 
them now called Nadan, or lords of (he soil, Madura ainl Tiumwelly, but are not so good- 
entered Tinnevelly by way of Rarnnad, bring- looking as (lie Maravar, cither as to physi([no 
ing with them the seed nuts of the palmyra of or icniuvcH. - -Mr/dras Oovci'nme'nl Proceed- 
Jaffha and obtaining IVom tin? Pandya princes lags ; T/ut Rcrcroid Dr, Caldwell on the 
the sandy waste lands of Manad in the south- Tinnevellg Shanar, 

east of Tinnevelly. To the present day, thoNa- 811 AN J5LACK DYE is obtained from 
dan claim rights of seignorage over this tract, the Diospyros mollis. vSee Dyes. 

The labouring Shanar, on the other hand, arc SHANDANAM, Tam. Saiitalum nlbiim. 
said to have come by sea, to the south of Tra- SlIAND, Hind., of Kohat. A third (|uality 
vancore, wliere vast numbers of them are si ill of land, it is allowed to be fallow, and is cul- 
to bo found, and from whcace they s[)read over tivated for paddy. 

Tinnevelly on the invitation of tlie Nadan SHANDAI (JUL, Hini>. Tnlipa stellata. 

and other land-owners, who would derive SHAN DA LA(HniNl], Hind. Buxus 

little profit from their immeus(» forests of the scrupei -virens. 

palmyra palm without the aid of their poorer SHANDESE, a cotton scarf, coloured 

neighbours as climbers. ’Some of these emi- border and cuds, used in Khyrpoor. 
grations have pvol)ably taken place since the SHA-NE, Buhm. A bast of Araean, of a 
Christian era. The Syrian Christians of Tra- reddish-brown colour, rough nud (marse. 
vancore assert that onb portion of the Shanar SHANG, tlic 2iid Chinese dynasty, began 

race, the slaves, \ver 0 brought over from n. c. 1559, lasted 509 years to 1050, Tw'euty- 

Ceylou by their cliristian ancestors for the, eight reigns in fifteen generations, 
cultivation of the cocoanut palm. The Sha- SHANG, or Shangal, Hind. Fraxinus 
nar, however, though from Ceylon, is not xanthoxylloidos. 

a buddhistic Singhales(\ The traditions of SHANGALA, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

this latter race connect them with Behar SIIANGAM KEPI, Tam. Volkameria 

and the Ariau or brahmanical race, while the iuerinis, Clerodendroii inermis, 

Shanar are of the Tamil people, the descend- SIIANGAR, PIind. Prosopis spicigera. 

ants of early Tamil colonies or of maraud- SHANG AKF, Pers. Cinnabar, 

iug bauds of Chola who frequently invaded SHANGHAI, in lat. 3P N., and long, 

the island both before and after the Christian 121“ 30, E., is situated 14 miles from the 
era, and still occupy all the north of Ceylon, mouth of the Wu-sung river,- on its northern 
The Shanar of Ceylon occupy a higher bank. The Wu-sung opens into the Yang- 
social status than those of Tionevelly, In tse-Kiaug, below the town of Wu-sung. ^ The 
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country around is flat and uninteresting. In 
the town of ^SilanJJ;hae aa well as in nniny other 
hirgeChinese towns, tlierearea numV>er of pub¬ 
lic hot water bathing esUiblislimcnts. There are 
two outer rooms used for undressing ; and 
dressing the first and largest is for the poorer 
classes ; the second for those who wisli to 
be more private. A placard Imng near the 
door, informs you wliat the charges are, and a 
man stands there to receive tlie money on 
entrance. Arranged in rows down the middle 
and round tlio sides of both rooms are a num- 
ber of small boxes or lockers furnished with 
lock and key, into which the visitors put 
their clothes. The bathiug-room is about 
30 feet long and 20 feet wide ; the water 
occupying the wliole space except a narrow 
path round the sides. The water is from 
1 foot to 18 inches deep, and the sides of 
the bath are lined with marble slabs, from 
which the bathers step into the water and 
on which they sit and wash themselves : 
the furanee is placed on tlie outside and the 
flues are carried Ijclovv the centre of the bath. 
Ill the afternoon and evening this establish¬ 
ment is crowded with visitors, and on entering 
the bath room the first impiession is almost 
insupportable, the liot steam or vapour meets 
you at the door, filling the eyes and ears and 
eausing perspiration to run from every pore 
of the body ; it almost darkens the place, and 
the OhiiiMmcn seen in this imperfect light 
Avith their brown skins and Jong tails sporting 
amongst the water, render the scene a most 
ludicrous one to an Knglishman. Shan¬ 
ghai, is the most northerly and most im¬ 
portant of the five ports that have been 
opened to foreigners ; is a been, a district 
city of Sun-keang-foo, in the province of 
Keang-soo, is situate on the riglit bank of the 
VVoo-snng river, lies in bit. 30'* 25' N., and in 
long. 120 32' E., being distant from Ciiusau 
about one hundred miles, in a north-westerly 
direction. The Woo-sung river flows into the 
Yaug-tsze-kang (cliild of the ocean) which is 
called by many, and most appropriately, the 
the main artery of China, as it flows through 
many provinces, and some of the most wealthy 
cities of China are built upon its banks. The 
Woo-sung, or Shang-hae river, is deep, and 
easily navigable when the bearings are under¬ 
stood. Canal coal is found in abundance near 
Shang-hae. The interior of the island of Chu- 
san is remarkably beautiful and picturesque, 
and no part is more beautiful than the long 
valley, christened by Europeans “ Anstru ther’s 
Valley,” as it was there that officer fell into 
the hands of the Chinese. Coal was used very 
early in China as fuel; it is mentioned by Du 
Halde as “ black stones dug out of the moun¬ 
tains, which stones burn when kindled^ and are 
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used by many persons in preference to wood, 
of v^hich there is abundance.” It is found in 
the north and in the south, and probably 
might bo had in nearly every province in the 
empire. At Shanghai, it has been used on 
board the government steamers, Le Compto 
assures ns that there is not any country bet¬ 
ter siqiplied with coal than China, and ho 
particularizes the provinces of Shan-se, Shen- 
se, and Chihle.— Sirr's Ohiiia and Chinese^ 
VoL i, pp. 209, 224, 23fi, 424, 425 ; Fortune's 
Wanderinq^ p. 262-f)3, 

SHANGHAI BETTER, Solid oil of 
Brassica chinensis. 

SHANEKUPl, Hjni). Volkamevia inermis. 

SHANGRF, or Sangri, Hind. The seed- 
pods of the jlnind, Prosopis spicigera, one 
of the common shrubs of the rakh or waste 
lands of the Pan jab. 

SriANGNJZ, Hind., Pers. Ginger. 

SHANl—? see In'iiden. 

SIIANT, Tam. Cow-dung, see Brattles. 

SHAN OIL, a peculiar oil used in Bnrmah 
for mixing with paints. It derives its umno 
from being mado by the Shan people, from, it 
is said, the fruit of’ the wood-oil tree, a species 
of Dipterocavpus. 

SHANK, the chank shell. See Chank, 
Kurma, Sankasnra. 

SHAN KA dOGT, see Jogi, Yogi. 

SHANKANUAl, Hind., Pushtit. Fire clay. 

SHANKASH WAR, see India. 

SHANK PESllPU, Hind. Evolvulus 
alsinoides. 

SHANKU KARAM, Hind. Dracoce- 
phalnm lieterophyllurn. 

SHANMA, Hind. The pea,Pisum sativum. 

SHAN MAI, also Mai nay, Burm. Indi- 
gofera tinctoria, Linn. 

SHANPKF ISLANDS, in the Gillolo 
pass.agc, a group of tlireo or lour, extending 
north and south, 9 or 12 miles in about lat. 
0 * 30' N. They are mostly level, of consi¬ 
derable size. 

SIIANTEE, Sans., from sham, quiet. 
Shautee-poora, Sans., from shantee, peace, 
and poora, a town. 

SHAN-SE, one of the smallest provinces in 
China, it resembles in form an oblong lozenge, 
and is bounded on tlie north by Tartary, on 
the south and south-west by Ilo-nan, on the 
east by Pe-che-le, and on the west by Shen-so. 

SHAN-TUNG, is in the form of a long 
peniiisula, extending towards Corea,, dividing 
the Gulf of Pe-che-le from the Yellow 
Sea; it is bounded on the north-west by 
Pe-che-le, on the south-east by Ho-uan, and 
on the south by Keang-se. Its surface is 
estimated at 56,000 square miles, and *tbe 
population is nearly twenty-nine imltiond. 
Besides grain, this province B^ppliea ligrgo 
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quantities of fish, a great portion of which, 
packed in ice, is sent to Pekin by the Impe¬ 
rial canal. Among the vegetable oils imported 
into Niugpo and other Chinese ports, from 
Shantong, Leatong and Teisin, are “oil of 
teuss,” obtained from green and dried peas, 
black oil of the fruit of the tree kin (?) and 
oil from the pea of Suchau.— Fortune, 

SHANUCIII, Bkno. Alternaiitherasessilis. 

8 HAO-JI, see Sevaji. ; 

SHA-PHYU, a bast of Aracan, long, 
thin, smooth layers, light-coloured, tough and 
flexible. 

SHAPIANG, Hind. Withania coagulaus. 

SHAPOO, or wild sheep of Ladakh. Moor- 
croft in his Travels, mentions seeing one 
killed near Lameru.— Ad<nns, 

SHAPOOH ISLAND, on the Arracan 
coast, its north-west point is in lat. 20* 46' 
N., and long. 92“ 20' E. , 

SHAPOOK, a city built by the monarch 
whose name it bore, the Sapores of Greek 
and Ronian historians. 

SHAPKOCHl, Hind. Saxifraga ligulato. 

SHAPIJR, I., the son of Ardashir of Persia, 
ho captured and flayed alive the Homan 
emperor Valerian. 

SHARA, or Shara-gachh, Bkno. Ramoon 
tree, Trophis aspera. 

SflARA, Beng., Hind. Epicarpurus orien¬ 
tal is. 

SHARAWANI, Hind., of Dera Ismail 
Khan, Klacourtia sepiaria. 

SHARAET, Tam. Agathotes chirayta. 

SlIARBAT, Hind. A cooling beverage, 
made of lime juice or pomegranate juice, or 
merely sugar and water, the French Eau-sucre. 
Wlien a Bedouin turns his back on a person, 
he intends an insult. When a man prepares 
coffee he drinks the first cup—the “ Sharbat-i- 
kajari” of the Persians, and the “ Sulayraani 
of Egypt, render this precaution necessary 
The Sharbat-i-kajari is the “ Acquetta” of 
Persia, and derives its name from the present 
royal family. It is said to be a mixture of 
verdigris with milk : if so, it is a very clumsy 
engine of state policy, more probably a poison 
of more activity. lu Egypt and Mosul, 
Sulaymani (the common name for an Affghan) 
is used to signify “ poison.’^ The hanks of the 
Nile are infamous for the.se arts, and Mohom- 
raed AH Pacha imported, it is said, profes¬ 
sional poisoners from Europe .—Burton s Pil¬ 
grimage to Meccahy VoL iii, p: 43. 

SHARE ATI, Hind. “ Wine-coloured,” 
a yellow or reddish husked rice. 

SHAREGI, see Jehanabad. 

SHARGAR, Hind. Rhododendron cam- 
panulatum. 

SH ARGUNDEI, Hind. Lepidium satilFum. 
SHARI, Hind. Pruuus aimeniaca. 
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SHARI A R, or Sarbazas, see Sassauian kings; 

8HARID, Hind. Philipaea calotropidis. 

8HARIFA, Hind. Anona squamosa. 

SHARIVA, Sans. Sarsaparilla. 
SHARKARA KUNDA, Sans. 'Convol- 
vulus batatas, 

SHARUNNAY, Triantheraa obcordata. 

SHARK. 

Kalb ul bahr, An. | Auwal, Hind. | lyu, yu, Malay. 

The sharks belong to the cartilaginous 
fishes, they abound in numbers and species, 
and are remarkable for their wide geographi¬ 
cal distribution. They enter rivers to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the sea. Shark skin 
is used by the native workmen for polishing 
woo<l and ivory ; and shark-fins are largely 
exported to China. Sharks are numerous 
along all the coasts of Southern Asia. In 
the Suiiderbuns, the hammer-headed shark, 
(Zygaiua), is occasionally caught off the 
Sandheuds. Sharks are said to attack the 
fair-skinned races more frequently than men 
of darker hues, and the Pearl-divers of the 
Persian Gulf used to blacken their skins with 
a view to avoid these monsters. In the Gulf 
of Manaar they are taken for the sake of their 
oil, of which they yield such a quantity that 
“ shark’s oil” is a recognised exfiort. A 
trade aKso exists in drying their fins, for which, 
owing to the gelatine contained in them, a 
ready market is found in China ; whither 
the skin of the basking shark is also sent to 
be converted, it is said, into shagreen. Ceylon 
divers, Mr, Kerr and his assistant Mr. 
Creasy, after five days proved successful in 
their search after the missing treasure chest, 
the box was found covered with sand though 
sufficiently raised above the bed of the sea to 
interfere with the free perambulations of tho 
diver who stumbled against it aud was thus 
led to pick it up. Mr. Kerr had heard much 
of the sharks frequenting the roads, but ex¬ 
cepting that he saw a largo shark moving 
through the water preceded,by a number of 
pilot fish, his labors suffered no interruption of 
the kind most dreaded.— Tennanfs Sketches 
of the Nat. Hist. ofCei/lony p. 325. See Arts 
and Manufactures, Fisheries, Fishes, Zygjeua. 

SHARKS’ FINS. < ’ 

Paak, Duk., Guz., Hinu. | Soora meen sepputay Tam. 
lyu sirap, Yu sirap, Malay | 

Sharks are numerous and of great size 
in the seas of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their fins are a regular article of trade for 
the market of China, where they are prized 
for their real or imaginary stimulating and 
restorative qualities. The name for thasliark 
in Malay and Javanese is lyu, or, abbre¬ 
viated Yu, and this name has a very exten¬ 
sive currency, for it is even found in some 
dialects of the islands of .the Paeifle, 
Sharks’ fins are largely exported from Bom-' 
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bay and Madras to China, where they are 
much esteemed as a strengthening food. They 
are chiefly collected in the Persian and Ara¬ 
bian Gulfs, on the Coasts of Mekran aud 
Malabar, and other places along the sea 
coasts. The Chinese fishmongers of the 
Straits’ Settlements, obtain sharks’ fins from 
the same localities which supply them with 
fish maws. These fins are not extensively 
selected from sharks (Squali), .but equally 
from (Raiae). Quantities examined at Pin- 
ang were composed of fins of the genera 
Stegostoma, Carcharias, Sphyrna, Pristis, 
Rhinobatus, Trygon, and Myliobatis. Of 
all fishes, sharks aud rays are the most 
valuable to the Chinese. The fish and en¬ 
trails of all, not even the electric rays (Tor- 
pediuideae) excepted, are eaten either fresh or 
dried, the skin is used for polishing or con¬ 
verted into shagreen ; gelatine is obtained 
from the larger fins, glue from the smaller. 
All, except the caudal fins, are cut at the root 
so as to leave as little fiesh a.s possible. The 
root is dipped in wetted lime (cliunam) in 
the erroneous belief of preventing attacks of 
insects, and then the fins are dried in the sun. 
Those imported in Straits’ Settlements are 
packed promiscuously in gunny bags, each 
containing from one-half to one pikul. Ac¬ 
cording to the value in the Chinese market, 
the fishmongers assort the fins in two kinds, 
white” and ‘‘ black.” The white consists ex¬ 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour aud reputed to 
yield more gelatine than the other fins. In 
China, the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 
30 to 40 Spanish Dollars per pikul of white 
fins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fins pass 
under the denomination of black fins. The 
colour, however, varies accordiug to the 
species from butf to grey or brown, aud most 
of them are of two different colours, the 
upper surface being dark, the lower light.' 
The black fins, for obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compara¬ 
tively small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
pikul, Mr. W. T, Lewis has communicated 
the annexed table, showing the quantity of 
sharks’ fins imported into, and exported during 
10 years from Piuang to China. The total 
, quantities of sharks’ fins imported into and 
exported from Prince of Wales’ Island, from 
1832-3 to 1842-3, were;— 


IMPORTS. 

RXFORT8. 

1832^33 

to 

1841—42 

Quantity 

inPikulB 

Value In 
Spanish 
Dollars 

1832-33 

to 

1841-43 

Quantity 
in Pikuls 

Value In 
Spanish 
Dollars 

Total.. 

1,350 

18,216 

Total.. 

3,17Y 

48,036 


Sharks’ fins are sought for from the Indian 
ocean to the Sandwich islands to supply the 
Chinese market. The chief supply is from 
Bombay aud tlie Persian Gulf, They are lat, 
cartilaginous, and when cooked, esteemed by 
the Chinese as a stimulant and tonic. They 
should be thoroughly dried and kept from 
any moisture. About five hundred pieces are 
contained in a pikul. The price is from 6 to 
60 Spanish Dollars per pikul. There seems 
to be little or no choice as to what species of* 
shark the fins are' from, but those of a whitish 
colour are valued much higher than the black 
sort. Sharks and rays of all kinds form a 
common arti(!le of food on the Chinese sea 
coast. The trade in sharks’ lius is likely to 
extend at the north. From Travancore sharks’ 
fins are largely exported to Chinn, also from 
every maritime country, between the Arabian 
Gulf ami (he East Indian islands. A pikul of 
shark-fins usually sells in China as high as 
32 Sp. Dollars, or £6 l.<f. percwt., which high 
price makes it evident, tliat they are oiny 
articles of luxury for the use of the l ich. In 
the market of Macassar tlio ordinary price is 
about 15 Sp. Dollars, or £2 16^. per 

cwt. Ill the four years 1857-8 to 186*0-1, 
shark-fins, to the value of £60,467 were 
exported from India to China and other 
places, nearly all of it from Bombay. There 
are many large boats with crews of twelve 
men each, constantly employed in the shaik- 
fishery at Kurrachee. The value of the fins 
sent to Bombay varies from Rs. 13,000 to 
Rs. 18,000 a year. Of this a portion only 
passes directly into the bunds of the fisher¬ 
men, each boat earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 
annually, or Rs. 100 for each man. From this 
falls to be deducted the cost of material aud 
other charges. This trade was noticed by Dr, 
Roy le ill 1842. It affords on some occasions to 
Bombay alone, takingfish-maws and shark-fins 
I together, as much ns four lacs of rupees— 
£40,000, and furnishes the chief means of sup** 
port to ut least tliree thousand fishermen or, 
including their families to probably not less 
than fifteen thousand human beings. One boat 
will sometimes capture at a draught as many 
as a hundred sharks of different sizes, but 
sometimes they will be a week, sometimes a 
month, without securing a single fish. The 
fishermen are very averse to revealing the 
amount of their captures ; inquiries of this 
sort are supposed by them to be^ade exclu¬ 
sively for the purpose of taxation. The 
great basking shark, or mhor, is always har¬ 
pooned : it is found fioatiog or asleep near 
the surface of the water, and is then stniek 
with a harpoon eight feet long. The fish 
once struck is allowed to run till tired,raud 
is then pulled in aud beaten with elttbs till 
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'stunned. A large hook is now hooked into 
its eyes or nostrils, or wherever it can be got 
most easily attached,—and by this the shark 
is towed ill shore : several boats are requisite 
for towing. The mhor is often forty, some¬ 
times, sixty feet in length ; the month is 
oc.casionally four feet wide. All other varie¬ 
ties of sliark are caught in n*ets in something 
like the way in whi(th herrings are caught 
in Europe. The net is made of strong Eng¬ 
lish whip-cord, the mesh about six inches : 
they are generally six feet wide, and are 
from six to eight hundred fathoms, from 
three-quarters to nearly a mile, in length. 
On the one side are floats of wood, about 
four feet in length, at intervals of six feet; 
on the other, pieces of stone, TJic nuts are 
sunk in deep water from eighty to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet, well out at sea : they are 
put in one day and taken out the next, so 
that they are down two or three times a 
week, according to the state of the weather 
and Hucc-ess of the fishin.'. The lesser sharks 
are occasionally found dead,— the larger ones 
much exhausted. On being taken home, the 
fins are cut off and dried on the sands in the 
Bun ; the fiesh is cut up in long stripes and 
salted for food, and the liver is taken out and 
crushed down for oil. Tlie head, backbone, 
and entrails, are left on the shore to rot, or 
thrown into the sea, where numberless little 
sharks are generally on the watch to eat up 
the romaius of their kindred. The fishermen 
themselves are only concerned in the capture 
of the sharks : so soon as they are landed 
they are purchased by Bania merchants, on 
whose account all the other operations are 
performe<l. The Bania colle(!t them in large 
quantities, and transmit them to agents in 
Bombay, by whom they are sold for shipment 
to China. Not only are the fins of all the 
ordinary varieties of shark prepared for the 
market, but those also of the saw-fish, of the 
cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray or skate 
—the latter, indeed, merges almost insensibly 
into the form of the sliark. The cat-fish, 
known in India by the same name as in Bri¬ 
tain, has a head very like that of its European 
congener, from which it differs in all other 
respects most remarkably. Its skin is of a 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from dark- 
brown on the back to dirty-yellow on the 
belly : it is beautifully covered all over with 
spots, of th| shape and size of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. The value of 
sharks* fiins annually exported from Bombay 
amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half and 
two lakhs of rupees: the largest fishery at 
any given port is probably that of Kurrachee, 
which afforda nearly one-tenth of the whole, 
but the shark-fishery is conducted all along 
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I the Bombay coast. The fishermen along the 
Bombay coasts are divided into four great 
castes, over each of whicli a headman or 
jemadar presides: 1, Way t tree; 2, Son- 
koli ; .3, Dongur-koli ; 4, Thankur-koli. 

One great jemadar or chief, rules supremo 
ill the craft over all the fisher-castes. The 
value of sharks* fins annually exported from 
Bombay amoimls to betwixt a lakh and 
a half and two lakhs of rupees : the largest 
fishery at any given port is probably that of 
Kurrachee, vyhich affords nearly one-tenth of 
the whole, but the shark-fishery is conducted 
all along the Bombay coa.sts. Sharks* fins and 
‘ tripaug,* or sen slug, are exported by the 
Bugis boats from the eastern parts of the 
island of Borneo ; they aro first sent to Singa¬ 
pore, afferwards to China. 

In the Fiji says a writer, wo were puzzled at 
one time to make out the use of a curiously 
formed piece of wood, about four feet long, and 
in shape very much like a whale boat, but solid : 
from aholointbecenfcredescended astrongcord 
of twisted rattan, forming a running noose, 
like a hangman’s knot. The mystery was 
solved shortly after. As I was leaning out of 
the cabin windows, when there was just 
sullicient wind to give the ship steerage-way, 

I observed a shark swimming leisurely along 
some twenty fathoms below the surface. The 
natives from their canoes observed the monster ' 
a!)Out the same time. In a few minutes 
several of these oddly-shaped buoys were 
dropped into the water. Some of our people 
fenicy they saw them sprinkle a powder in a 
sort of magic circle round the buoys ; I did 
not observe them use any bait: what charm 
they used, if any, we did not ascertain, 
but certain it is that the shark shortly after 
rose, and was fool enough to shove his head 
into the fatal noose, when he was as complete¬ 
ly hanged in Jjis own element as ever j-oguc 
was from the gallows’ tree. The buoyancy of 
the float prevented his diving with it. Having 
flourished his tail about for twenty minutes, 
he was drawn up by his head on a level with 
the water, and there belaboured with the 
heavy end of their paddles until he seemed 
satisfied that resistance was useless ; they 
then tumbled him bodily into the canoe, and 
hurried on shore amidst the yelling of the 
whole flotilla, where no doubt ho underwent . 
the further process of dissection.— Kep'peVs 
Ind, Arch., VoL ii, pp. 205-6 ; Lows 
wak, p. 89 ; Bombay Monthly Times, from 
l\th to 2\th May iS50 ; JDr. Boyle, on the 
production of Isinglass, London, 1842. See 
Fisheries, Fishes, Zygsena. 

SHAROI, Sharoli, or Sliurljge, Panj. Cory- 
lus colurna, Linn* 

SHARON, a fertile strip of land on the sea 
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coast between Joppa and Caesarea. Over 
the valley of Sharon, the road passes to 
Eatna, wild roses are to be found upon it, 
and it is sprinkled with flowers. ^It shall 
come to pass,* says Ezekiel, in that day, ‘1 will 
give to gad,* or the Scythians, ‘a burial place 
in Israel, the valley of the passengers on the 
east of the sea. And it shall stop the noses 
of them that pass by, and there shall they 
bury gad and-all his multitude.*— 

Overland Journey^ VoL i, /?. 186 ; Sharpens 
History of Egypt ^ Vo I, hpp, 32, 133 ; Diod, 
Sic.^ lib- i, 6, 7. 

SHARPEY, Captain Alexander, visited the 
Red Sea and Aden, in a. d. 1609, in the 
Asceiisiou, a vessel beiougiiig to the E. I. 
Company. 

SHARKA, An. Hind., Pkrs, Law ; 
equity, the precepts of Mahomed ; religion ; 
faith, justice. The faquir or diirvesh act 
in accordance with religion (ba-sharra) or 
differently (be-sharra). They are classed as 

Ba-shara, family-men and living according 
to the laws of the Koran. 


Be-shara, without the law, majzub, colo- 
bates, whose sanctity places them above the 
laws of the Koran. 


In India, the chief fakirs are 


Kadaria or Bauawa whose 
founder lived at Bagdad. 

Oliiatia followers of Banda 
nawaz whose shrine is 
at Kulburgah. 

Shut Uriah. 

Tabkatia or Madria. 

—• IVilson's Gloss, 


Malanej. 

Hafai or Gurzmar. 
.Talalia. 

Sohagia. 

Nukah bandia. 
Bawapiari ka Fakir. 


SIIAUT, Arab., Hind. From shart 
karua, to wager, a term employed by inaho- 
medaus iu Southern India to iudicato a horse 
conveyance, either buggy or palaukin carriage, 
'lu Bombay, the Tamil words Sikram-po, 
literally go quickly, are applied to the latter 


conveyance. 

SHARUDIYA, Sans., from sharada, the 
clear sky season. 

SHARUNNE, Tam. Trianthema obcor- 
data, Roxb. 

, SHARUNNR-KIRE, Tam. Glinus trian¬ 
them oides. ^ 


SHABVELI-KIRE, Tam. Trianthema. 
SHABWA, Hind. Brassica, sp, 

SHA-SI, Burm. Catechu. 

SHASTRA, Saks. The holy books of the 
hindoos. Of the six Vedanga or bodies of 
learning, three belong to grammar ; one relates 
to religious ceremonies ; a fifth to the whole 
compass of mathematics ; and tlie sixth, to the 
explanation of obscure words or phrases iu 
the Vedas. Subordinate to these Anga (though 
the reason of the arrangement is not obvious,) 
are the aeries of sacred poems, the body of law, 
and the six philosophical shaairas.. Shastra, 
Saks,, ia shas, to rule. See Yedn. 


SHASTRI, see Bhairava. 

SHATAWAR-KA-PATTA, Hind. As¬ 
paragus racemosus. 

SHATAWI, Malbal. Asparagus adscen- 
dens, Roxb. 

SHATCHAKRA, s^e Yug byasa. 

SHATHA-KUFPA, Tel. Anethum sowa. 

SH ATIR, a running footman, or messenger. 

SHATKRATU, see Indra. 

’ SHATOOL, see Kauawer. 

SHAT-UL-ARAB, literally the riyer of 
the Arabs, is the united stream of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and is about 700 yards broad ; 
its ordinary depth 30 feet. Within a distance 
of 22| miles by water, or 20| miles direct, 
S. 70® E. it forms tJiree large islands between 
' its fork and the small town of Mohamarab. 
Here the Karum enters it, after a long 
course from the Koh-i-zard through Shustei*, 
Ahwaz and other places. After the junc¬ 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 
this one tidal channel has the well-known 
appellation of Shatt-el-Arab, when five miles 
below Kurnah the united waters receive 
those of the Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, coming 
from the mountains of Ardelan through an 
extensive tract of country, passes a short 
distance westward of the ruins of Susa and 
likowiso of the town of Hawizah, After 
receiving this accession, the Shatt-el-Arab 
flows through date groves and near several 
villages, chiefly ou the left bank, and at length 
arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39J miles by 
the river, and 36 miles S. 34* E. direct from 
Kurnah. In the whole of this distance there 
are but two islands, both of them large : and 
the river has an average width of 600 yards, 
with a depth of 21 feet; it has a current of 
two knots per hour during the flowing, and 
three knots per hour during the ebb tide, 
empties itself into the Persian Gulf, 80 miles 
from Bassorah,— Euphrates and Tigris^ CoU 
Chesneyy p, 39 ; Ed, Eerrier^s Joum,^ p, 28. 
See Kerman, Koorna, Khuzistan. 

SHATRA, Pbrs., Duk. Fumaria offici¬ 
nalis, Fumaria parviflora, W, ..y A, 

SHATRANJI, Hind. A cotton cajpet. 

SHATT-AL-DIJLAH, see Tigris. 

SHATURUJ, Pers. Fumaria parviflora, 

A. 

SHATUT, Duk. Morus atroputpurea. 

SHAVALI, It. Shawls. 

SHAVING. There are amongst hindcKia 
propitious days for this. 

SHAVIRUM, Tam. One of the mercuri^ 
preparations of India. 

SHAUNIZ, Hind. Cuminum cyminm^ 
black cnounin. 

SHAWA,Harix,PoasTV. Oalb«rgia«|||sii 9 )^ 
siasa tree. , : ’ 

SHAWAi Hp)P. Popi^sB.eilktau 
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SHAWALI, Hind. Rosa wobbiana. 


SHAWLS. 

Chali, Chales, Fr. Chales, Port. 

Schalen. Gbb. Scharalos, Sp. 

Shawl, Guz., Hind., Perm. Saluvaigal, Tam. 

Shavali, It. Saluvalu, Tel. 

Kayin*rambut, Malay. 


These well-known articles of dress, made of 
wool, silk, or more commonly of silk and wool 
mixed.. Fine shawls are made at Cashmere, 
and are largely exported from Bombay to 
London. The chief seats of the shawl manu¬ 
facture in Britain are Paisley and Norwich ; 
the French shawls are, however, much more 
esteemed than the Engli.<«li. Although in 
many branches of textile manufacture, Eng¬ 
land has outstripped her orienfal teacher, 
there is still found among the workmen of 
the east, a degree of taste in the adjustment 
of their designs, an amount of skill applied 
to the getting-up of the fabric and the blend¬ 
ing of patterns and colours so aptly combined, 
as to leave nothing to be desired, but rather 
to show that what we are now arriving at in 
arts design by the aid of scientific teachings, lias 
been practised amongst that ancient race 
during the last thousaud years. The correct 
principle which science has laid down in the 
schools of the west, that the patterns and 
colours of woven goods should diversify plain 
surfaces without disturbing the impression of 
fiatness, has evidently been known to them 
from the earliest times. Nor is it in this alone 
that the workmen of the east excel: they are 
equally celebrated for the rich and varied 
beauty of their patterns, and the strict appro¬ 
priateness of these to the colours employed. 
Foremost amongst the woven fabrics of India 
are the world-famed shawls of Cashmere, the 
finest of which, in spite of many imitations in 
Europe, are still produced in the Vale of 
Cashmere,” whence continues to come the sup¬ 
ply of the most valuable wool employed in 
the manufacture. The Cashmere goat thrives 
nowhere so well as amidst the grassy ravines 
and shady clefts of the Cashmerian hills ; and 
from the neck and under part of the body of 
the animal is taken the fine, flossy, silk-like 
hair, which is worked up into these beautiful 
shawls with an exquisite taste and skill which 
all the mechanical ingenuity of Europe has 
never been able to imitate with more thau 
partial success. Mention may be found of 
these shawls in the Mahahharata and other 
ancient works of the east. The people of 
the countries adjacent to Cashmere are there 
spoken of as bringing skins and cloths of 
wool embroidered with gold as tribute to the 
sovereign. From the Ayeen Akbari, writ¬ 
ten iu the sixteenth century, we gather that 
the emperor Akbar encoumged the manu¬ 
facture of these shawls by every means iu 


his power, even designing some himself, and 
introducing a greater and richer variety of 
colours ill their patterns. The same work 
informs us of the extension of this manu¬ 
facture to the state of Lahore, whei'e it is 
said there were then a thousand manufactories 
employed on them. A mixture of wool and 
silk for turbans is also spoken of; and some 
space is occupied with an enumeration of the 
various qualities of the shawls and turbans, 
and the mode of classifying thern for value. 
Since the above period, the many troubles anti 
political changes in the position qf the country 
liave materially affected this branch of indus¬ 
try ; and wo accordingly find that from 30,000 
looms, which was at one time the number at 
work in Lahore, there were, some years since, 
hut 16,000. Doubtless the more settled state 
of the country, and the increasing demand 
for the article in various parts of the world, 
will now help to revive this manufacture. 
Iu all eastern countries the shawl is ever con¬ 
sidered the most essential and graceful part 
of ornamental dress ; and even in Europe, 
with their many beautiful imitations, the true 
Cashmere shawl is still sought and paid for at 
enormous prices. Even in India it is by no 
means unusual for a I’ajah to pay ten thou¬ 
sand rupees (1,000Z.) for one of the finest of 
those productions ; and which, in all probabi¬ 
lity, will have cost the labour of a whole 
family for a life-time. The annual value of 
these shawls imported into Great Britain 
does not exceed six or seven thousand pounds, 
and forms no sort of criterion as to the yearly 
produce of the Cashmerian looms, since by 
far the most valuable are takeu by native 
rulers and rajahs, and large quantities are 
also despatched to Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
America, and continental Europe. Previous 
to the imitation of these goods at Paisley, the 
imports had amounted to as much as 16,000/. 
annually. In embroidered shawls, scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, &c., iu silk, cotton, and mixed 
fabrics, India stands pre-eminent. Here also, 
as in the make of Cashmere shawls, the 
hindoos, by their skilful and delicate mani¬ 
pulation, are able to produce fabrics of such 
exquisite fineness, as to defy the more scienti¬ 
fic labours of European nations. Their scarfs 
of brocaded gold and silver, laid upon red, 
white, and green grounds, and worked in and 
interspersed with beetle’s wings and other 
ornaments, are at once the wonder and ad¬ 
miration of the world. 

Bangalore Silk Shawls .—At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, two Bangalore Silk Bed 
Quilts, exhibited by Mooushee Nunjapah 
Dondala Esmursan were good specimens of 
this description of native manufacture, but 
were priced so much above then* real value as to 
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prevent their being brought into ^^jCieral use. 
A Bangalore silk shawl by Moonsliee Nun- 
japah, weighiug 2 lbs., 3 oz., 5| dr., price 
125 Rs,, was the best woven fabric of this 
description, and the jury awarded him a 2ud 
Class Medal. 

Mr. Moorcroft in the early part of the 
19th century estimated the aunual value of 
the Cashmere manufacture of sliavv|s at 
£300,000, but this seems a small estimate if 
the raw material be worth £75,000 alone, 
that is, 1,000 horse loads of 300 pounds, 
each pound being worth five shillings. In the 
11 years, 1850-51 to 1860-61, the quantities 
and values of Cashmere shawls exported 
from India, were as under :— 


Years. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Years. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

1850-61 

13,405 

£171,709 

1856-57 

? 

£290,640 

1851-52 

10,594 

146,270 

1857-58 

? 

227,618 

1852-53 

16,711 

215,659 

1858-59 

? 

310,027 

1853-54 

? 

170,253 

1859-60 

? 

252,828 

1854-55 

1-655-56 

•t 

? 

197,890 

209,279 

1860-61 

? 

351,093 


Of the above, 90 perceni;. was shipped from 
Bombay ports, and 80 per cent, to the United 
Kingdom, Suez, the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs,— America, France and China taking 
the remaining part. The Central Committee, 
Lahore, reported that this is now by far the 
most imporlaut manufacture in the Punjab ; 
but thirty years ago it was almost entirely 
confined to Kashmir. At the period alluded 
to, a terrible famine visited Kashmir ; and, in 
consequence, numbers of the shawl weavers 
emigrated to the Panjab, and settled in Um- 
ritsur, Nurpur, Diriangar, Tilakunth, Jellupur 
and Loodianah, in all of which places the 
manufacture continues to flourish. The best 
shawls of Punjab manufacture are manufac¬ 
tured at Uraritsur, which is also an empori¬ 
um of the shawl-trade. But none of the 
shawls made in the Punjab can compete with 
the best shawls made in Kashmir itself; first, 
because the Punjab manufacturers are unable 
to obtain the finest kinds of wool, and 
secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the 
dyeing, the excellence of which in Caslimere 
is attributed to some chemical jieculiarity in 
the water there. Ou receipt of the raw pashm 
or shawl wool, the first operation is that of 
cleaning ; this is done generally by women ; 
the best kind is cleaned with lime and water, 
but ordinarily the wool is cleaned by being 
shaken up with flour. The next operation 
is that of separating the hair from the pashm ; 
this is a tedious operation, and the value of 
the cloth subsequently manufactured varies 
with the amount of care bestowed upon it. 
The wool thus cleaned and sorted is spun 
into thread with the common ‘churka’ or 
native spinning-machine. This is also an 


operation requiring great care. White pash- 
raeea thread of the finest quality will some¬ 
times cost as much as £2 10^. a pound. The 
thread is next dyed, and is then ready for the 
loom. The shawls are divided into two great 
classes, viz., woven shawls, called ‘Teliwa- 
lah and worked shawls. Shawls of the 
former class are woven into separate pieces, 
which are, when required, sewn together 
with su(!h precision that the sewing is im¬ 
perceptible. These are the most highly 
prized of the two. In worked shawls, the 
pattern is worked with the needle upon a 
piece of plain pashmeea or shawl-cloth. A 
woven shawl made at Cashmere of the best 
materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Cashmere as much as £300. Of this 
amount, the cost of the material, including 
thread, is £30 ; the wages of labour, £100 ; 
miscellaneous expenses, £50 ; duty, £70. 
Besides shawls, various other articles of 
dress, such as choga, or outer robes, ladies’ 
opera cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are 
made of pashmeea. Latteily great com¬ 
plaints have been made by European firms 
of the adulteration of the texture of Cash- 
mere shawls ; and there is no doubt that 
such adulteration is practised especially by 
mixing up Cashmere wool with real pashm. 
In order to provide some guarantee against 
this, it has been pioposod that a guild 
or company of respectable traders should 
bo formed, who should bo empowered to 
affix on all genuine shawls a trade-mark, 
which should be a guarantee to the public 
that the material of the shawl is genuine 
pashm, especially as the Indian Penal Code 
provides a punishment for those who coun¬ 
terfeit or falsify trade-marks, or knowingly 
sell goods marked with counterfeit or false 
trade-marks. At Delhi, shawls are made up 
of pashmeea, worked with silk and embroidered 
with gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made 
of the wool of a sheep found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ladak and Kulu : the best wool is 
procurable in a village near Rampur, on the 
Sutlej ; hence the fabric is called ‘ Rampur 
Chucider.* The other woollen manufactures 
in the Paujab and Peshawur are choga, made 
of the wool of the Dumba sheep, and of 
camel^s hair, and choga made of Patti, or the 
hair of the Cubul goat. The shawl bafs 
or weavers of the Punjab, according to their 
means, keep up an establishment of from 
three to four hundred shagird, or apprenr 
tices, of children from five years of age, 
to old men and women of eighty. The 
shawl baf pays to government a capitation 
tax of from 16 and 18 to 50 rupees per 
annum, for each shagird that he employs. 
The Argoun merchants and traders of Ladak 
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and. iChantban have made it a point, from 
tim^ immemorial to advance large sums of 
money for the purchase of pam throughout 
the different districts of pam-producing pro- * 
Vinces. The Cashmere woollen fabric is now 
mannfactured in other towns, in the form 
of shawls, coats, scarfs. Formerly Cashmere 
shawls were exquisitely woven, with unrivalled 
elegance and chasteness of design, softness 
and finish in quality, arrangement of colours 
and use of dyes, which the finest Paisley and 
French shawls do not approach. These ex¬ 
quisite shawls of Cashmere became rarer and 
rarer every year, and their place has been 
usurped by hand-embroidered fabrics of lower 
value, with moi'e showy and more vulgar 
patteims. In the Panjab and in Delhi, of 
late years, workmen have commenced to 
embix)ider Cashmere cloths and net with floss 
silk and braid, but solely for sale to Euro¬ 
peans, who wear them as tunics, jackets, 
scarfs,* and the like. In the hand-worked 
Cashmere shawls, as also in the Delhi work, 
wooden needles of hard wood are used 
slightly charred, with a hole in the 
centre of the needle to receive the yarn. 
Cashmere weavers have settled at XJmritsir 
and Jellalpur and other places, and have 
flourished. Cashmere shawls have still, how¬ 
ever, a wide-spread fame, on account of 
their extreme softness, brilliancy, and ele¬ 
gance ; and it has long been the aim of 
European nations to imitate, and if possible to 
equal them, applying to their manufacture 
the more speedy and elaborate methods 
which modern science has placed within 
reach. The oriental shawls are woven by an 
extremely slow process, and are therefore 
very costly. The date of the manufacture is 
unknown, but Cashmere shawls have been 
celebrated ever since the British estab¬ 
lished themselves in India. As far as cun 
be gathered from the observations of various 
writers, the Thibetan wool, being imported 
from Tibet and Tartary into Cashmere, is 
first bleached to rid it of a greyish hue which 
naturally belongs to it, then spun into yarn 
by women, and dyed of various colours. The 
yarn is next given out to the weavers by a 
merchant, who perhaps enters largely into 
the shawl trade, and engages a number of 
shops in which men work for him ; or else he 
supplies a certain number of overseers called 
Ustad with yarn, delivering to them at the 
same time instructions as to the quality, 
colour, patterns, &c., of the goods, and these 
men can*y on the manufacture at their own 
houses, with the help of ordinary weavers. 
The Ustad receive six or eight pice a day 
for their wages, the common workmen from 
one to four pice, tbe value of a pice being 
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about t^fj^dl^'hnlf-pence. * Though the shawl- 
weavers of Cashmere are thus scantily re¬ 
warded, the fabric they pi’oduce has often been 
sold iu Loudon at from 100/. to 400/. the 
shawl. But it is fair to state that the manu¬ 
facture of a remarkably flue and elaborate 
shawl will sometimes occupy a. shop for a 
whole year, two or three or perhaps four 
persons, being constantly engaged on it. 
Plain shawls are simply woven with a long 
narrow and heavy shuttle, but variegated 
shawls are worked with wooden needles in¬ 
stead of a shuttle, there being a separate 
needle for each colour. In some of the richest 
shawls, scarcely a quarter of an inch is com¬ 
pleted by three persons in one day. Some¬ 
times, iu order to hasten the process, a shawl 
is made iu separate pieces in different looms, 
and the pieces are afterwards sewed together 
This is done with great dexterity, so that it 
is not immediately detected. An overseer at 
each loom, superintends the workmen, and if 
the pattern be new, he directs them as to the 
figures and colours, keeping before him a 
paper-pattern of the device which is to be 
produ(!ed. The rough or inferior side of the 
vshawl is uppermost on the frame, nevertheless 
the pattern is most accurately preserved by 
the workers, who sit on benches while so 
employed. The shawls are made both long 
and square, the former geneially measuriug 
54 inches wide, and 126 long, the latter 63 
to 72 inches square. They are exquisitely 
soft and warm, surpassing in these respects 
every other clothing material. In some parts 
of Asia these shawls are worn just as they 
come from the loom ; but all those destined 
for India are carefully washed and packed 
near Lahore. The extent of the manufacture 
in Cashmere has been differently stated : 
some years ago there were said to be 16,000 
looms in that kingdom ; and if it be correct 
that al>ove five shawls (including the inferior 
qualities: are made on an average at each 
loom during the year, this gives a total of 
80,000 shawls as the annual produce of the 
kingdom. When Cashmere was tributary to 
Affghanistan, a considerable portion of the 
revenue was exacted iu shawls instead of 
money. 

The beauty and value of Cashmere shawls 
has led to various imitations, which at length 
have proved successful, both in France ajid 
Great Bri tain. The government of the former 
country gave encouragement to a patriotic 
and zealous man, M. Jaubert, who exposed 
himself to great risk and hardship, iu bring¬ 
ing from the East in 1823, a flock of .Tibet 
goats, part of which were successfujly reared 
at St. Oven, near Paris. The climate suited 
them well, so that for several years the pix>- 
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prietor was enabled to sell a great number of 
male and female goats, whieh were called 
Cashmere goats. Cashmere wool is still im¬ 
ported from Tibet and comes into Europe by 
way of Casan, on the eastern bank of the 

t iga. The mills for spiunrng it are very 
nerous in Finance where three principal 
criptions of Cashmere shawls are maim- 
tured, at Paris, Lyons, and Nismes. The 
Paris shawls are principally of the kind 
known as French Cashmere, in which, by the 
aid of the draw-loom and of the Jacquard, a 
surface appearance is given precisely smiilar 
to that of the oriental shawls. Both the 
warp and the weft are the yarn of pure 
Cashmei*e down : the figiires and colours of 
Indian shawls are faithfully copied, and the 
deception would be complete, did not the 
reverse side show the cut ends. What, is 
called the hindoo shawl, manufactured at 
Paris, has its warp in spun silk wliicli reduces 
the price. These imitation shawls are exe¬ 
cuted by as many shuttles as there are colours 
employed, which are thrown across the warp 
according to the requirements of the pattern, 
and being in many oases introduced only at 
intervals, the yarn remains floating loose at tlie 
hack of the piece, and is cut oft' afterwards. 
To contrive a method of weaving shawls that 
should be, like the eastern ones, both sides 
alike, was a difficult task, but was at last ac¬ 
complished by Parisian ingenuity. In this 
case the yarns of the weft are not only equal 
in number to the colours of the pattern, hut 
there are also as many little shuttles or'pirns 
filled with these yarus as there are colours to 
be repeated in the breadth of the piece. Each 
§f these small pirns or bobbins passes through 
only that portion of the flower in wliich the 
colour of its yarn is to appear and stops on 
the one side and the other of tlio cloth exactly 
at its limit: it then returns upon itself, after 
having crossed the thread of the adjoining 
shuttle. From this reciprocal interweaving 
of the various yarns of the shuttles, it happens 
tha<., although the weft is made up of a great 
number of different threads yet they form a 
a continuous line in the wliole breadth of the 
web, upon which the lay or batten acts in the 
usual manner. The great art consists in 
avoiding confusion of the shuttles, and in not 
striking up tlie lay till all have done their 
part. A woman assisted by two girls is able 
to conduct the whole operation. But this 
close imitation of the oriental shawl is » very 
slow process, and therefore the shawls must 
Ije necessai'ily costly. Lyous is famous for 
its Tibet sbnwls, the weft of which is yarn, 
with a mixture of spun silk. The shawls of 
Nismes ore celebrated for their low price, 
and the ingenuity with which spun silk, 
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Thibet down, and cotton, are all worked up 
together. 

The Cashmere shawls are usually divided 
into three groups, th6 ** Border Slmwl 
the llizai or slmwl of the finest texture, 
and the ordinary Cashmere shawl. Cash¬ 
mere, and the next in quality Ufnritsir 
shawls, possess unequalled fineness, delicacy, 
and warmth. These shawls are hroughj; to 
Bombay in large quantities direct from Cash- 
mere, which are almost entirely exported to 
London. The trado is entirely in the hands 
of the natives. 

Tliegreat Punjab mart for Cashmere shawls, 
is Amritsar. The largest import is of pash- 
rniiia goods, consisting of shawls, needle- 
worked goods (amlikar), embroidered chogas, 
&c., plain pashmiiia cloth, shawls of kinds, 
square, long, and double, hotli woven and 
worked by hands, the latter being called 
“amlikar.” About a. i>. 1860 the mahanijah 
of Cashnun’o, to check the deterioration in tlie 
quality of sl)awls manufactured in his do¬ 
minions, issued the following circular:—Be it 
known that in the <dty of Sireo Nugger, alias 
Cashmere, a Paradise on earth, the number of 
men and women employed in the occupation 
of shawl-weaviug aggregates 70,000, umi in 
fact nearly all the iiiliabitants of this far famed 
city are connected with the trade. That 
owing to the dnlnessof the market in England 
and France, (amsed chiefly by the inferior 
description of shawls manufactured, njauy 
tradesmen and mercliants have been subjected 
to heavy loss and some to bankruptcy, and a 
large proportion of weavers have been thrown 
out of employ. On the maliarajoh’s late tour 
through Cashmere tlie circumstance occupied 
his chief attention and from the information 
he obtained he ordered the following rules to 
be established in older to serve bofcli manufac¬ 
turers aud traders: 

1 . —Siiawls to be uniform in size as fol¬ 
low :— 

Lady’s shawls, .3^ yards by 1 ^ 
Turbans, 2 „ by 2 

Jamawar, 4^ „ by 3 

2 . —Any shawl badly wove to be destroyed 
—the value to be recovered by the proprietor 
from the weaver. Should the fault lie with 
the proprietor, he will be punished by the 
Government. 

3. —A designer is at liberty to dispose off 
his designs, but should he attempt to conceal 
any part of a design which is purchased from 
him, he will be severely punished. 

4. —Any person convicted of robbing a firm 
of a design will be severely punished. 

5. —One designer is not at liberty to transfer 
designs to another, and as the Goverament has 
now relinquished the tax, it is hoped tliat 
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there will be considerable improvement in the 
urt. 

6-—Not more than six shawls are to be 
wove from one design, or a heavy fine will be 
inflicted. 

7. —Tlie seller of a design is not to reinin a 
duplicate or attempt to form another exactly 
like the one sold, in such a case fine will be 
levied equal to ^tb its value. 

8. —In future duty will be levied by measure¬ 
ment of wool and worsted and not by weight 
as heretofore, this will induce spinuers to 
produce a finer description of the material 
and will be more profitiible to tlie wearer. 

9. —His Highness taking into (onsideration 
the distressed condition of all inaiiufai tories 
for want of sufHcient funds, and seeing that 
tradesmen are not disposed to assist them 
with advances, has placed in the hands of 
Pundit HunnaNundjoe an«l Hajee Mooktiar 
Shah, a sum of Rs. J,00,000 for the purchase 
of raw riuitei ial, the same to be delivered pro¬ 
portionately to maimfacturers, the value of 
which is to he refunded to Government on the 
sale of shawls. 

10. —His Highness the maharajali is greatly 
indebted toDewau Kirparam, who from liisex- 
pcrieuce had assisted greatly in framing these 
rules and eiicouragiiig this important brauch 
of manufacture. 

SlmwUWeaviug, is practised at Nurpur and 
Adinanagar, but with greatest smtces.s at Am¬ 
ritsar ; none of these cities, however, equal 
either in fiueiiess of texture or beauty of colors 
and design, the genuine fabrics of Cashmere. 
The shawl-weaving of Gujiatand Giirdaspur 
is quite inferior. In Lahore, shawls are made 
from “Kabuli pashm,” a wool which is infe¬ 
rior to the Thibetan sliawl wool. These shawls 
are plain and not patterned like the others. 
They are called “ Laliori chuddar.” Shawl- 
weavers of Cashmere have largely emigrated 
into British territory though the maharajah of 
that province uses efforts to prevent their de¬ 
parture. Pashm wool <*au uow he brought into 
Kooloo and Amritsar through Ladak, paying 
only a five per cent, transit duty.— Bengal 
JInrkaru, Dec, 15 ; Moorcroft's Travelsy 
Vol, ii, pp. 165, 194 ; Cimningham^s Hist, 
of the ISikhs^ p. 4 ; Powelfs Hand-book, 
Jtcon. Prod,, Panjab, pp, 8,9, 181-82; M, 
E, J, B.,; Dr, Watson ; Tomlinson, p. 337 ; 
Capper's Three Presidencies ; Faulkner's Com, 
Diet. ; McCnliocPs Com, Diet, ; Madras 
Ex, onJur, Reports •, Cal, Cat, Ex,, 1862. 
See Shawls, Wool, Arts aud Manufactures. 

SHAWL, a name of Quetta. See Quetta 
Shal, 

SHAWL-GOAT, Eng. Capra liircus, 
Linn. The Shawl (Joat of Spiti, yields infe¬ 
rior wool to that of Tibet. Shawl Goat’s 
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hair is called Pashm in Hindi, and Kashmiri 
Lena in Tibetan. The common domestic goat 
of Ladak is tlie well-known shawl-goat. It 
thrives only in the most elevated districts. It 
is bred in Nubra, Zanskar and Kukcliu, but 
the finest wool is brought from Ruthog Wj^ 
Guari, which formerly belonged to Ladak, 
from Chang Thang, or the southern aud moH^ 
tjiinous districts of Kotan. It is only sh^^* 
once a year, and the wool is at once separated 
from the coarser hair. The hair is mauiifactured 
into blanketting, for tents, coarse sacking, aud 
ropes for home consumption. The wool is 
exported to Kashmir, and to Nurpur, Amrit¬ 
sar, Labor, Ludiana, Ambala, Ram pur on the 
Sutlej, and Nepal. To Kumpur and Nepal, the 
wool is exported direct from Ruthog and Gnari, 
but Leh is the imtrepot between the otlier 
shawl-marts and the wool-produtung countries. 
The fine shawl wool is called Le-ua, the 
common wool Bal, and the hair Pu. These 
Tibetan names being the same as the Latin 
lana and English wool. In Kashmir, the 
wool is sold to the merchants at Kashmiri Rs. 
4-8, or Co.’s Rs. 2-10 per seer.' The average 
quantity of shawl wool exported from Ladak 
to Kashmir aud other pl.nces is about 16 loads 
or 6,400 maunds of 16 seers each, half of 
which goes to Kashmir alone. The average 
price in Ladak is about two rupees per seer, 
or £20,400 a ton. Each shawl goat yields 
about half a seer. The goats are about 90,000 
in number, and their value £32,000, each 
goat being priced at four rupees. The shawl 
goats imported by Napoleon were brought 
from the province of ’Falish, on the western 
bunk of the Caspian.* The Kashmirian mer¬ 
chants purchase the wool at Leh, at the ra^ 
of 80 pul (small handfuls,) for a small rupee. 
Shawl wool is produced most abundantly and 
of the finest quality in the steppes between the 
Sliayuk and the main bimicii of the Indus. 
About £10,000 worth may be carried down 
the Sutlej to Loodiauah and Delhi, * Mr. 
Moorcroft estimated the importation into 
Kashmir alone at £75,000 of value, and the 
annual value of the sliawl manufacture of 
Kashmir at £300,000. In Thibet, there are 
two varieties of Shawl wool goats ; one is a 
large animal, with great horns, called Bappoo ; 
the other smaller, and with slender horns, is 
called “ Tilloo.” The latter yields the finest 
wool, but they are mixed for ordinary pur¬ 
poses. Dr. Hodker was assured that the sheep, 
of which he saw large flocks afford the finest 
wool of any. The animals are caught by the 
tail, their legs tied, the long winter’s hair pull¬ 
ed out, and the remainder cut away with a 
broad flat knife, which was sharpened with a 
scythe stone. The operation was clumsily 
performed and tlie skin much cut. One of the 
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most valuable imports is the Thibetan shawl 
wool, and which supplies the shawl-weaving 
cities of Amritsar, Gujrat, &c., comes from 
Cliangthau vid Leh and Rainpur. Wool, the 
produ(!e of Rarapur itself, is also imported.— 
Vigve ; Cunningham ; l£o6ker*s Him, Jonr,^ 
VoL ii, p, 88. 

SHAWULLA, see Khyber. 

SHAYANG KOTTE, also Shayrang kotte, 
Tam. Marking nut, Seraecarpus anaeardium. 
— Ains, Mat, Med.^ p. 111. 

SHAYANG COTTE YENNAT, Tam. 
Marking nut oil ; Semecarpus anaeardium. 
See oil. 

SHAYUK, a valley and river in the N. W. 
Himalaya, is very bore of vegetation. The 
clause of this difference seems to lie in the 
frequent floods which have at aiffereiit periods, 
devastated the whole course of the Shayuk 
valley, from the glaciers of Sassar. These 
floods, which appear to be due to the block¬ 
ing up of the upper course of the river by the 
iee, have been most destructive to the pros¬ 
perity of the valley. An eucamping-ground on 
the plain of the Shayuk river, is called by the 
Turki merchants Murgai, by the Tibetans, 
Murgo-chumik ; the former name being pro¬ 
bably a corruption of the latter.— Dr, Thorn- 
son's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Thibet^ p, 422. See Ladak, Tibet. 

SH AYR AIT, Tam. Agathotes chirayta, 
G, Don, , 

SHAZOUNG, Burm. Euphorbia ligu- 
kria, Roxb. 

SHEA, Hind. Lonicera glauca. 

SHEA BUTTER is a solid oil obtained 
from the nuts of Bassia pnrkii, a tree of the 
interior of Africa, the nuts are allowed to 
rlpenonthe tree, and are gathered from the 
ground in the morning by women and 
children. The pulp surrounding the nuts 
is rubbed oflF, and generally eaten. As a 
fruit it resembles an over-ripe pear ; but it 
is too sweet to be much relished by Euro¬ 
peans. The nut is next dried by exposing it 
to a slow heat in large clay caldrons with per¬ 
forated bottoms. This, besi<les carrying off 
moisture, causes the nut to shrink in its shell, 
of which it is divested in the next operation, 
viz., threshing. This is done on floors, or 
Sometimes it is slightly bruised in large wooden 
mortars instead. The nut, now free, is next 
thoroughly pounded witii pestle and mortar, 
then ground between stones : at this stage it 
looks just like black mud in paste. This mass 
is washed in cold water, then boiled till the 
butter rises white, and is skimmed from the 
surface. Shea butter remains hard at a high 
temperature when well prepared, and does not 
become rancid withage. Ithasaslightly smoky 
taste, acquired during its preparation. Some 


people di.slike it. It Ims been used in cooking, 
and Mr. Barter often, in the boat, lived on it 
and yams without inconvenience.— Letter 
from Mr, Barter to Sir William Hooker, 

SHEA KAI ELE, Tam., properly Sikaia 
ole, Tam. Leaves of Mimosa abstergens. 

SHEAR GAR II, sec Kuna war. 

SIIKHA, mentioned in Ezek. xxxviii, Ifl. 
‘‘The merchants of Sheba and Raamah,” &c. 
Haran and Canueli and Eden, “ the mer<^auis.^~ 
of Sheba, Ashur and Cbilraad, Ezek. 

xxvii, 21-23, is Saba or modern Xrd-us-Saba. 
The Balad-ul-Jahaf, a district of Yemen, is 
the land of Sheba, the Ard-us-Sliaba, so call¬ 
ed to the present day, by the Arabs. There 
are two hills of Balak in the district, six 
hundred paces apart, between which Balk is 
queen of Sheba built a masonry dam, which 
burst, and the bursting is famed as the Sail- 
uI-Arun ; Balkees queen of Sheba, was stated 
to Soliman to have hairy legs ; the Koran, 
(Ch. xxii) mentions the plan he adopted to 
ascertain the fact.— Ouse ley's Travels^ Vol, i, 
p, 336. See Balkis, Nureh, Saba. 

SHEBB, also Shabb, Au. Alum. 

SHECHEM, the modern Nablus, has in its 
neighbourhood the two mountains, Gerizim 
and Ebal, each about 2,500 feet high with 
Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well at the eastern 
end of the valley, the former near the foot of 
Ebal and the latter near the foot of Gerizim. 
One Tur, is the mountain mass near Sinai. 
Another Tur, the Et Tur, is mount Gerizim 
near Nablus. Sheebom was made the metropo¬ 
lis of the conquering Israelites. Jerusalem 
ouly became of importance after the vision 
of David in II Cliron. iji, 1. It was from 
Gerizim and Ebal that Moses ordered the law 
to be read. It was here that the field was 
bought by Jacob, (Gen. xxxiii, 19, and xxxiv, 
2-4.) Shechem of Samaria, was a refuge city. 
See Bast. 

SHEDAKH-NINDI, An. Amarantus ole- 
racens, Linn, 

SHEEAH, followers of Ali, a mahomedan 
sect, and opposed to tlie Soonnee sect. 

SHEEKAI, Tam. Acacia concinua. 

SHEELANDEI ARISI, Tam. Cyperus 
geminatus. 

SHEELASSETTO, Tel. Agathotes chi¬ 
rayta. 

SHEEM, Beng., Hind. Canavalia gladiata. 

SHE EMI or Simi Pooshini-kai, Tam. 
Cucurbita ovifera. 

SHEEN ?—cover for po>9» 

SHEENDI CODEI, Tam. Menispormum 
cordifolium, Cpcculus cordifolius. 

SHEEN-THAN, Burm. Platina. 

SHEEOABAD, is i-egarded as the farthest 
town in which the polished Oordoo of 
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SHEIKH 3AHA OOD DEEN. 


quondam mogul court of Agra is to this day 
spoken without any taint of rural corruption. 
Tk of Hind., Vol. i, p. 370. 

SHEEP. 


Brebis, Moutons, Fr. Ovis, Lat. 

Btotea-a-laine, ,, Gosfand, Peks. 

Schafe^ Ger, Owzi, Rus. 

Ois, Greek. Avi, Sans. 

Bhera, Hind. Pecora, Ovojaa, Sp. 

JM[’henda^ ,, Luk, Tib. 

Pecoroy' It. 


The shawl-goat, and a dw^irf variety 
(black, with short horns), also a race of 
biack-faced i^Jieep, and the durnba, or broad¬ 
tail, are reared in Ladakh in great numbers. 
Four homed varieties of this sheep are not 
unccnnraon. The ** blactk-face,” or hunniah, 
staiKls much higher than any seen elsewhere, 
and is a handsome animal. A Jierd of shawl- 
goats, and two of the hunniah sheep were 
brought to the Punjauh. Although the 
former throve very well all the sheep rapidly 
lost flesh and pined away within a month 
after their arrival on the plains. The Yak 
seldom survives beyond a few months, and 
even rapidly degenerates in the valley of 
Cashmere. The heat and insects are evi¬ 
dently its greatest enemies in the tame as 
well as wild state ; and none of these animals, 
not even the goats, seemed to care for the 
luxuriant vegetation of the lowlands, prefer¬ 
ring whatever resembles their Tartaric furze 
and bent to the rich clover and grasses of 
Cashmere.— Adams. See Ovis. 

SHEEP-SKINS. Besides local supplies,many 
thousands are imported into Britain from the 
Cape of Good Hope, British India. Those of the 
Cape are distinguished by the greater width 
of the skin that covers the tail. They are 
simply tanned, and employed for various 
purposes for which a thin, cheap leather is 
required ; Such as for common bookbiniliog, 
leathering for common bellows, whip-lashes, 
bags, aprons, &c. Sheep-skins also form the 
cheaper kinds of wash-leather for breeches, 
gloves, and under-waistcoats ; as also coloured 
and dyed leathers and mock moro(!co, used 
for women’s shoes, for covering writing-tables, 
stools, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, &c. 
See Hides, Leather, Skins. 

SHEER. Pkrs. Milk. 

SHEERANNEE. On the mountainous 
border of Dera Ismael Khan, the most for¬ 
midable tribe are the Sheerannec ; they fre¬ 
quently descended to rob and murder. Previ¬ 
ous to annexation, the Sheeraunee made 
themselves the terror of the border.— Record, 
Govt of India, No, 11. 

SHEERAZ, is one farsakh, 3| miles in 
circumference ; and is surrounded with a 
shabby-looking wall of sun-dried bricks and 
mud ; outside of which is a moat nearly dry. 


SHEER-BIRINJ, or Kheer. 

. SHEER-DARAKHT ZEKOOM,' Pebs. 
Euphorbia caiiariensis, Linn. 

SHEERI-GUMUDU, Hinb. Gmeliua 
parviflora, • 

SHEER-I-KHASH-KHASH, Pers, also 
Ui’yun, Prrs. Opium. 

SMEERU KALLY, a river near Noondia 
in Nusseerabad. 

SHEER KULLA, see Kulla. 

SHEERNKp; sweets. 

SHEERUDEK, Tam. See Ganta baringa. 

SHEARWATERS are birds of the skim¬ 
mer (Rhyncdiops) genus. 

SIIEESH, Duk. ‘ Lead. 

SHEESHAH, Pers. Glass. 

SHEET KHYA^, Burm. Semecarpus 
longifolia, McClell. 

SHEET MA TET, Burm. Asparagus 
acerosus, JRoxh. 

SHEETALA, Sans. Cold. 

SHEET A LA^ in hindoo mythology, the 
goddess who cools the body when afflicted 
with the small-pox, she receives many 
honours f rom the lower orders of hindoos.— 
fVard^s view of the Hmdoos, Vol. i*, p 38. 

SilEETALA-PATEE, Beno., Sans., 
from sheetala, cold, and palee, a mat, from 
pat, to move. The mat is from the Maranta 
dichotoma. 

SHEET AH, or Shafta, called in Syriac, 
Agal, isa skein of camel’s wool thread, about 
nine feet loug, bound at distances of about 
twelve inches with silk and goldthread. It 
is wound round the kufia, forming a large 
turbau, and is principally worn by the Aneyseli. 
— HamiltoiCs ^inai Hedjaz, London, p.l83. 

SllEGAL, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

SllEGAPH TIIUNDU KIRE, Tam. 
Amarantus niropurpureus. 

SlIEGAPU - MUNTHARI - MARAM, 
Tam. Bauhinia purpurea. 

SHEGGURU, Sans. Hyperauthera mo- 
ringa. t 

SHEIKH, amongst raahoraedans a father 
of tradition, a term given to descendants of 
Arabian origin, some of whom claim Oomar 
as their ancestor, also applied generally all 
of the Sunni sect other than syuds, pathans 
or moguls. The Sheikh therefore is of the 
most varied origin, and is engaged in all 
avocations, military and civil, us soldiers, in 
regular and irregular armies, as police, shop¬ 
keepers, and a very fbw, a mere sprinkling 
of them^ in learned professions or occupations 
requiring prior education. The Sheiks are 
of three origins, the Koreishee, Mahomed’s 
tribe ; the Siddeqee, Aboo Bukr’s tribe; 
and the Farooqee or Oomav’s tribe, 
SHEIKH BAHA OOD BEEN, ZAKA- 
RIA, bornat Cotcaror in Mooltau. He was 
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a great traveller, having it is said, overrun 
Persia and Turkey, and a disciple lor some 
time of Shahab ood Deen, Sohiirmurder, at 
Bagdad. He died on the 7th Sufur, A. h. 665 
(a.d. 7tli September 1266), and was buried 
atMooltan. See Sunna. 

SHEIKH FAROOQEE, sheikhs descend¬ 
ed from Oomar. 

SHEIKH MAHOMED ALT, HAZIN, 
JTLANI, his tomb is at Buxar, where he 
diediuA.fi. 1180 (a.d. 1766-67),distinguished 
for his science, learning, and literary talents. 
He wrote in both prose and verse with equal 
skill.— Herhl.^ 432. 

STTEIKIT MAKUANI,see Wahabi. 

SHEIKH QORAYSHEE, Mohummud 
and all hi.s companions and descendants. 

SHEIKH ALl SHADULf, IBIN OMAN, 
see Mocha. 

SHEIKH SALEH, see Lohaia. 

SHAIKH SHARIF BOO AIJ, QALAN- 
DAR, born at Paniput, a town thirty coss 
north-west of Delhi, to which capital he 
came at fo|-ty years of age, and became a 
disciple of (2ootb-ood-Deen. He devoted 
himself for twenty years to external sciences ; 
after which he thiew all his books in the 
Jumna, and began to travel for religious in¬ 
struction. In Asia Minor he profited great¬ 
ly by the society of Shams Tabreez and 
Mulvi Roomi. Tie then retnrKed liome, lived 
retired and worked miracles, and is said to 
have died a. ii. 724 (a. d. 1323-24 ?) 

SHAIK SIDDEEQEE, sheikhs, descend¬ 
ed from A boo Bukr, Siddeoq. 

SHEIK SULTAN KULI, see Hydera¬ 
bad. * 

SHEIKH SUDDOO, a Musnimaq who 
became a demon. Sheikh suddookee kurraee, 
is h ceremony. 

SHEIKH SIIAII, see Malwa. 

SHEIKH UL SHAYUKH, see Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

SHEIKH UL BALAD, Arab. Presi- 
^deut of the municipal affairs of a Turkish 
town. Chief of a village. 

SHEKHAN, see Khyber. 

8HEKHAWATTEE. This country ex¬ 
tends about eighty miles from north to south, 
and less from oast to west. It has the exten¬ 
sive dominions of the rajah of Jypoor on the 
south ; on the cast the dependencies of the 
British Government, and on the west the terri¬ 
tories ofBikaneer; on the north-west it has the 
barreu country of the Battee clan, formerly a 
plundering tribe, remarkable for carrying on 
their depredations on foot, and still more so, 
for the length and rapidity of the incursions 
thus made : on the north is Hurreeana, the 
scene of the exploits of George Thomas.— 
Elphinstone^s Kingdom of Caubtei, p, 3/ 
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SHEK-U, CiriN. A mineral substance 
used in China as a dentifrice, also as a tisan, 
in fevers. It is brought from the north of 
China and is said to be gypsum or alabaster. 
— Henveti. 

8HELAII, Hind., ofKohat, a torrent or 
hill stream. 

SIIELANDI ARLSI, Tam. Rico of Cy- 
perus bulbosiis, Vahl, 

SHELL, the protective covering of the mol¬ 
luscous class of animals widely distributed 
throughout the c.nrih, the fresh water, and the 
ocean. Tins covering is in most cases exterior, 
and large enough to enclose the whole body ; 
but iii some cases it is interior, and only of 
sufficent size to pi otect tlie heart and lungs. 
Shell is a secretion from the skin which covers 
the hack of the animal, and which is of a 
peculiar thickness and fleshy consistence, and’ 
is called the mantle. This fleshy mantle is 
very evident on the back of the common grey 
slug, in which it covers only a portion of ther 
body, and contains iu general, within the sub¬ 
stance, an internal shell, small, flat, transpa¬ 
rent, and oval. The snail affords a familiar 
instance of' an external shell. Shells are call¬ 
ed univalve or bivalve according as they con¬ 
sist of one part, or of two parts joined to¬ 
gether by a hinge. The snail is univalve, the 
oyster is bivalve. Bivalves are inferior iu 
the scale of existence to univalves, both as 
it respects powers of motion and organs of 
sense. The generality of the bivalve shells, 
including various oysters, muscles, &c., are 
termed nacreous shells, from nacre, the French' 
for mother-of-pearl. Tho so-called shell of 
the tortoise, is merely a bony covering, and 
different in structure from true shell : it is 
obtained from Ceylon, the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, Fiance, Trinidad, &c. The beautiful 
.lining of oyster-shells, known as mother^ 
of-pearl, is manufactured into articles of 
groat beauty. Most of the univalve shells 
are of the character called porcelanous from 
their brittleness, trnnsluceuce, and the resem¬ 
blance of their fracture to that of porcelain. 
In the manufacture of Cameos, it is best to 
leave the edge of the figure quite squar6, for 
the thickness of about 3 -^th of an inch. The 
surface of the cameo should be finished 
as nearly as possible with the cutting tools, 
as all polishing with abrasive powders is 
liable to remove the sharp angles of the 
figures, and deteriorate the cameo by leaving 
the form undefined. When, however, the 
work has been finished as smooth as possible 
with the cutting tools, the final polish may 
be given by a little putty-powder used dry, 
upon a moderately stiff tooth-brush, applied 
with care, and rather to the dark ground than 
to the cawed surface ; this is the eoacludiiig 
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process, after which the cameo is ready for miniitely described by authors, yet it is not 
reraoviug from the block prior to mounting, known from whence the mineral substance is 
The covering of tlie tortoise is called its shell, derived, or what change it undergoes to 
but it partakes of the nature of horn. Sir J. convert it into the material forming shell. It 
E. Tennent tells us that the trade in shells is appears probable, however, that soluble salts, 
one of extreme antiquity in Ceylon. The or other combinations of lime existing in the 
Gulf of Manaar has been fished from the water, are absorbed into the body of the 
earliest times for the large cbank shell, Tur- animal, and from thence by the proper din^ts 
biriella rapa, to be exported to India, where convoyed to the surface for the formation 
it is sawn into rings and worn as ankles and and nourishment of the shell. Should this 
bracelets by the women of Hindustan, Dacca be the case it might, cfeteris paribus, be ex¬ 
being the chief place of manufacture : an- pected that shells of the largest size would 
other use for those shells is their conversion be found where calcareous rocks fringe the 
into trumpets which are sounded in the coast and vice versa : here indeed an expla- 
temples ou all occasions of ceremony. A nation of ilio difficulty seems at hand, for 
chunk, in which the whorls, instead of run- there are no rocks of a calcareous nature in 
ning from left to right, as in the ordinary this neighbourhood ; on the other hand, it is 
shells, are reversed, and run from right to difficult to account for the immense extent 
left, is regarded with siudi reverence that a and rapid growth of the corallines which line 
specimen formerly sold for its weight in gold, that coast for many miles, and in the elegance 
but cue may now be had for four or five of their forms, and variety of their species, 
pounds'. Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing in almost vie with our laud forests. This do- 
ihe fifth century, describes a place on the west scription of animal vegetation, if it may he 
coitst of Ceylon, which he calls Marallo. so called, appears also to obtain its nourish- 
Thevouot translates this name ‘ oysters,’ in ment by absorption from the sea water ; 
which case Marallo might bo conjectured to and he considers it not altogether unlikely 
bo Beutotte, near Colombo, which yields the that this constant and active process rnuin- 
bost edible ‘ oysters’ in Ceylon, But the taiued by the corallines may interfere with 
shell iu question was most probably the chank the growth of shells in the immediate 
^nd Marallo was Maiitotte, off which it is neighbourhood. One evident cause of the 
found iu great numbers. In fact, two cen- scarcity of many species of shells, near Sin- 
turies later Abu-Zeyd, an Arab, who wrote gapore, is, that the poorer Malays and Chi¬ 
an account of the trade and productions of neso use most kinds of shell-fish as food, 
India, speaks of these shells by the name they and search the shores for them with such 
still bear, which ho states to be schenek ; diligence as to have caused a dearth of 
which is merely an attempt to spell the local such as are common iu less frequented parts 
terra, chank, in Arabic characters. In gene- of the coast. Among the group *of small 
ral, shelU are more prized for their beauty islands^ 30 or 40 miles south of Singapore, 
than valued for their rarity, though some where human habitation is rarely seen, the 
of the ‘ Argus’ cowries have been sold as general character of the shells is similar to 
high as four guineas a pair. One of the those of Singapore, but they are more abun- 
priucipal sources where the Ceylon supplies of dant and of larger size, particularly the 
shells are derived is the beautiful Bay of genera Hippopus, Tridacna, Spondylus and 
Venloos, to the north of Batticaloa, formed Chama, whicli, especially the two latter, are 
by the embouchure of the Natoor river. The much used ns food by the natives. Shells 
scenery at this spot is enchanting. are used as a fiux in the Bey pore blast furnace 

Near Singapore, says Dr. Traill, there instead of lime and along the coast, near 
are numerous sheltered bays and inlets, with Madras the finest plaster is made from cal- 
large tracts of level sand, and in other places, ciued shells. The Placuna placenta or win- 
shelving rocks clothed iu part with a variety dow shell is still used as a substitute for 
of algan* It may, however, be questioned glass.— Tomlinson^ p, 129 ; Journal of 
whether the geological formation of the coast the Indian Archipelago^ No. v, Novem- 
is such, as favours the growth of shells; her 1847, p. 228 ; TennenCs Sketches of 
naturalists are but imperfectly acquainted the Nat. History of Ceylon^ p. 369-371,; 
wilii the primary formation of tlie calcareous Cosmas Indico-pleusteSy in Thev€no€s ed.^ 
coverings of these animals; it is known i, 21 ; Shells of Singapore by Dr.TraiU ; 
that the membrane which is called the mantle Cat. Ex.^ p. 162. See Cement, Chunara, 
of the animal, secretes a fiuid more or less Lime, Mollusca. 
tenacious, which gradually hardens into the SHELLAC or shelUac, 
consistence of shell, and the manner in which chapta-la«, Duk., Gdz., Hmd. | Lak, M .r . T 
it is deposited, layer by layer has been The most common form in which lac is gene* 
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rally known, is the substance liquified, straine<J, place before it the heads of the slain in battle 
and formed into thin transparent laminro.— or the heads of animals killed in the chase. 
Faulkner. See Lac. ' See Khumia, Kuki. 

SHELLOK. The Berber and Shellok-are SHENBAGA MARAM, Tam. Michelia 
untamed, warlike tribes, dwelling on themoun- nilageriea, also Michelia champacn. 
tains ofjN. Africa; when possible, rovers of the SHEN-CHANDANAM, Maleal. Ptero- 
sea, claiming fanciful origins, but impatient of carpus santaliuus, 

any subjection. They are the same race as those SHENDE CODI, Tam. Cocculus cordi- 
whom the French call Kabyle and Zouave, folius, DC. 

The Moors are little idle men, who grow fat SlIEN-DOO, a Burmese tribe, who call 
from indolence, they are lowlanders, traders, themselves Heu-raa, and dwell in the moun- 
dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, tains north of Arakan. TheKhyoung-tha or 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Riff- children of the river, arc of Arakanese origin, 
dwellers of Kalhiya, Cape Tres Forcas, cor- speak the old Arakan dialect and conform to 
respond to the Arab Saheli on the Red Sea buddliist customs. The Toung-tha, or ciiild- 
coast, tlie name being evidently from ‘ripa’ reu of the hills, are of mixed origin, if indeed 
u bank. they are not aborigines of the country. They 

SHELLU, Tam. Termes, White ants. speak numerous dialects and worship the deities ‘ 
SHEM^ son of Authur, restored three of the elements and spirits of the hills and 
cities. See Calah, India, Nineveh, Semitic, streams. The Shen-doo occupy the very 
SHEMA KALANGU, Tam. Colocasia remote mountainous country at the heads 
antiquorum, JSchoit. of the several rivers. They are said to com- 

SHEMB AD A W AR, fishermen of Southern prise twelve powerful clans, whose habitations 
India. extend from the Blue Mountains to Cachar 

SHEMBRA VALLI, Malkal. Vitis in- and Burmah proper. They are much feared 
dica, Linn, but little or nothing is known respecting them. 

SlIEMBAGUM, Tam. Michelia champaca. Captain Lewin describes them as much taller 
SHEMBAU-KAMA—? Azadirachta in- than ordinary hillmen, and of much fairei\ 
dica. complexion : and the faces of those he saw 

SIIEMBU, Tam. Copper. boro no signs of that Mongolian type of phy- 

SHEMGAR, see AfFghan, Kabul. siognomy, which generally prevails amongst 

SHEMITES, see Ariaus, Iran, Semitic the Toung-tha tribes. Both males and females 
races. ^ are more decorous in their dress than the other 

SHEMLIT, Pkrs. Fenugreek seed, Tri- hill tribes, and field labour as a general rule 
gonella fccnum-graecum. is performed ouly by the men, and never by 

SIIEM MARAM, Tam. Amoora rohituka, the women, excepting in the case of poverty, 
also Swietenia febrifuga, or Soy- The Shendoo^ possess muskets which do not 
meda febrifuga, one of the CcdrelaceaB, Roxb.y appear to be of European manufacture ; the 
c. 17. TJie Clioar Kulli of N. India. It is stocks are painted red, black and yellow,• 
a large tree, tolerably abundant, timber very and are highly varnished. Their powder 
durable and strong, yet light and easily worked, flasks are made of gyal horns, and are polished 
deserving of attention. Its bark is called and beautifully inlaid with silver and ivory. 
Rohuu ka chilka, Rolum bark. A decoction Captain Hughes, in charge of the Arracan 
is made of ten drachms, water two pints, hill tribes, writing in 1872, mentioned that 
In preparing compound chalk powder, pow- they have noKa-mi, or Koo-mee, or Quay- 
dered Rohun bark is substituted for the mee ;Koon,orMru. The Shendoo tribe divides 
Torrnentil of the Loudon Pharmacopseia, itself into five or six branches, who all speak 
which is only used for its astringency.—a difFereut dialect; the most powerful of 
Phar.^ p. 404. ^ ^ whom ai o the “Shaing Tee” and Tna-krai-mi, 

J^HEM MULI, Tam., Tel. Barleria prio- the latter approaching Burmah proper, Chyn 
nitis, lAnn. Shemmoolli elley, leaves of Barle- or Khyn.” Dr. Mason never before A. D. 1872 
ria prioiiitis, Linn. heard of the “ Tee and Tna-krai-mi,” but 

SHEMOOG AH, a town in North-western thought it probable the names only are 
part of Mysore. new.— Dr. Mason in Uteris. See Heuraa. 

8HEM PARITI, Maleal. Hibiscus rosa- SHENG, Chin. The sheng are not pro¬ 
sinensis, lArm. ^ duced by any alteration of the vowel sound, 

8I1EMTSCIIUNG, also Perlu, Rus. for sounds which wo can only write with one 
Pearls. the same vowel, as for instance, a in fdfig^ 

SIIEM SAQ, an inferior deity of the Kuki, a fan ; ti in chu, are j)ronouiiced with all the 
rude block of wood is put up in every quarter of difFerent sheng .—Desultory Notes^ 
a village : to him a goat is oflfcied, and they pp. 29-60. 
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SHEORANEE. 


SHEPHERD. 


SHENGAZHANIB PU, Tam. Nym- 
phaea odorata. 

SHENGHARP^ Pers. Cinuabar. 

.SHENG-KOTTP:, Tam. Nut of Semc- 
.^arpus anacardium. 

SHENI, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

SHENKODl VELI, Tam. Plumbago 
rosea, Linn. 

SIIENKU, Sans., Tel. Clmnk shells. 

SHENSI, cue of the most extensive Chi¬ 
nese provinces, but the western part of it has 
been erected into a province under tlie name 
of Kan-su. 

SHENSOY, one of the two Parsee sects 
in India. 

SHENTU, Tseindu or Shianidu, see India. 

SHENUZAN, see Kabul. 

SIIENWARI KHYBERI, a race even 
more infamous for their robberies tiiaii tlie 
Afridi Khybcri.— MoorcrofVs TmueLs, Vol. ii, 
p. 354. See Khyber. 

SHEO, Hind, Wine. 

SHIilOPUR, or Siva-pur, the city of Sheo 
or Siva, the hindoo god of war, whoso battle- 
shout is Ilur \ and hence one of his epithets, 
as Ileri is that of Krishna or Kaniya. 

SHEORA, Beng. Epicarpus oricntalis, 
Blume, also Trophis aspeni. 

SHEORANEE. Below the Wuzceree 
limits, a little south of the Gooinul river, are 
the Sheoranee hills, stretching from the lati¬ 
tude of Dehra Ishmael Khan downwards to 
nearly the latitude of Dehra Eutteh Khan, a 
distance of fifty miles. In these hills is the 
lofty square-shaped mountain called “ Solo¬ 
mon’s Throne,” (Takht-i-Suliman) which 
gives its name to the Suleemance range, 
running parallel for 300 miles to the Indus 
^and forming the western frontier of British 
India. At the base of this mountain runs 
the important Zerkunuee pass, the high road 
for caravans to and from Kandahar. The 
Sheoranee are of Pa than lineage, of inferior 
stature to tlio Wuzeeree ; they arc warlike 
and predatory, and quite independent. The 
number of their fighting-men has been set down 
at IQjOOO ; but this is high. They can mus¬ 
ter 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts 
of Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolachce 
thenDurrabund, and lastly Choudwan—ailin’ 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, and forming 
the border plains of the Uiipcr Derajat. With 
all the above tracts the Sheoranee, up to a. d. 
J850, had been at feud. They would he the 
aggi*essors, attacking towns, burning villages, 
caiTying off prisoners and cattle. The people 
of the plain would inako reprisals and retali¬ 
ation and thus the feud would be iufiamed. The 
Sheoranee however were so much feared, that 
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the arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
were all loft uuiilledand the neighbouring plaiq 
villages paid them regularly one-fourth of their 
produce to buy off depredation : such was 
the state of things up to annexation by the 
Britisli, the Sikh government being unable to 
restrain them. See India, Khyber, Paujab, 
Sheranee. 

SHEPHALIKA, Beng., Hind. Nyc- 
tiiuthus arbor-tristis, 

SHEPHERD. Tlie chief shepherds of the 
8. of India, are the Kurumbar race, their 
name being from Kiiru, a sheep. In the south 
of India, the shepherds and milkmen, wool- 
shearers, cow-herds, cow-keepers, Oree golla 
wan loo, Coraba golla wanloo, 11 unde Coraba 
wunloo, are divisions of the shepherd or cow- 
keeper races who intermarry. There are 
several other sections of tiiis people. Golla is 
the Greek gala milk. In the Tamil country, 
shepherds are divided into many classes, as, 
Manyakarar, Kurukii, Pavalangattee,. Sambar, 
and Sival E<lyar, &c. &c. They are called 
Pillay and Kouar. The Dhangar shepherd 
race are a very numerous body, known in tlie 
south as the Kurumbar, from “ Kuril,” a sheep. 
There are 55,947 Dhangar in the Berars. 
In Hindustan, the Dhangar are in some places 
called Hatkur, and a considerable body of the 
Hatkar tribe dwell in the peninsula from 
Bassim north of HingolecintoBerai*, and in the 
hills on the northern bank of the Pain Gauga. 
They arc a warlike race, obstinate and quar¬ 
relsome, independent in bearing and preten¬ 
sions in character, and arrange themselves 
into the Poli, Gurdi and Muski clans. They 
eat with the Kunbi ; they burn tlie dead who 
die in battle or in the chase, but inter those 
who die of disease, seating the body cross- 
legged, with a small piece of gold in the 
mouth of the corpse. This mode of inter¬ 
ring the corpse in a sitting posture is follow¬ 
ed by the goldsmith, carpenter, stouo-raason, 
blacksmith and brazier, and by all the vira- 
saiva lingaet religionists. 

Another cow-keeper race is the Gaoli or 
Goli people, who have been settled from time 
immemorial along the Satpurah range, and 
once ruled the hill country round BaituJ. 
It has been suggested that tlie very numerous 
“ Gaoli” of Bengal are Koli, but such a sup- 
I position is as regards the Gaoli of the Penin¬ 
sula, wholly untenable, the latter being a tall, 
fair race, evidently of northern origin. The 
Gaoli of Seoni have many sub-divisions. In 
the centre of the peninsula the Gaoli are 
generally robust fair meii, and they are scat¬ 
tered all through the Hyderabad country. 
A settlement in Secunderabad are great, 
bulky men and women. The shepherds of 
India have a custom, which is purely Asiatic, 
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SHEKE AFKUN. 


SHEKKUN. 


^fprece'3ing their fljocks of pasture ; “ He shall i listic victory over an enormous tiger is a 
feed me in a green pasture, aud lead me forth recorded fact in Mogul liistory. lie lies 

beside the waters of com fort,” said the Psalm- buried in old Burdwaii far away from the 

sit; aud the daily custom of the shepherd place of his birth in Turkomaoia.— T?\ of 
tribe of Hindustan, proves that this poetical Hind., Vol, i, p. lo7. 
and beautiful simile, was drawn from the prac- SHEREF-UD-DIN, see KabuK 
tices of common life. The Ahir of Northern SliERGHOTiT, in lat. 24® 33' 4"; long..84* 

India now rear cattle, though seemingly in 47'6‘, in Bahar, o8 miles N. W. of Hazaribagh. 
former times shepherds. Near Benares, there Its dak bungalow, 439 feet, Robt. Schlagent ; 
are 16 clans. The Ahar of Moradabad and 460 feet above the sea, Hook. 

Roliilcund seem identical with the Ahir. The 8HKUIF, Ar. Noble; in British India, 
(hn-ariya of Hindustan rear sheep and goats, a title of a mahomedan whose father was 

The Ilewari of the Rajputanali oases rear a shaikh, and mother a syodani ; also the 

camels.— Campbell^ p. 7 ; Postans fVestetm title of the ruler of Mec(;a. The sherif 
India, VoL i, p. 196. See Jat or Jet, or Jut, of Mecca is very erroneously regarded by 
Sherring Castes. some persons in Europe as a sort of mus- 

SHEPHERDIA, see Eheagnacese. sulman [)ope, a comparison whicdi is uttor- 

SMEPHERD’H DOG, see Canis. ly destitute of foundation. He combines 

SHEPHERD’S TINDER, Eno. Chap- no spiritual with his temporal power ; the 
talia gossypiua. cadi and the mufti give decisions in law and 

SIIEPPEY, see Kunkur. religion with which he cannot interfere, he 

SHER, Hind. Pyrus malus. bears the sword, not the crosier ; in the 

SUER, Peks. a lion ; a tiger. house of God he has no distinguishing place. 

SHERAIT-KUCHI, also Kiriat, Tam. Hamilton, an old writer describes the sherif 
Clierctta. of Mecca of this day as having three slashes 

SHERKllIST, Hind. Manna from Fraxi- on each side of tlie face called masha-ly, 
uus fioribundus, whieli though then falling into disuse had been 

SMER KHAN BABI, see Kattywur, In- till lately the mark of all persons born within 
dia. the sacred territoiy. In his hand lie carri- 

SHERWAN, a province of Bcluchistan. cd the mashab, the camel stick of almond 
See Kelat. wood, which is undoubtedly the original of 

SHEBAWANE, Hind. Flacourtia sepi- the jackal-headed wand with which some of 
aria. the Egyptian deities are represented and which 

SHERANI, a tribe who occupy the Taklit- is here almost regarded as the symbol of 
i-Suliman, witli hard features, grey eyes, and royal povyer. In his Cashmere waist band 
high cheek bones. They marry hite and re- was stuck a poniard with a gold aud jewel 
ceive a dowry with the bride. They are studded handle.— Hamilton, Sinai, Hedjaz 
engaged in agriculture. See Alfghuu, Sheo- and Soudan, p, 116. 

ranee. SHERI MANU, Tkl. Anogeissus latilb- 

SHERAROW, in lat. 2o ® 2' N., long, lius, WalL 
52*^ IB'E., a small island oil the south side SHKRKI, Au. The east-wind of scrip- 
of the Persian Gulf. ture. Rich notices an exclamation : “ The 

SHERBET, Eng. Sharbat, Arab., from sherki is come !” As soon as this wind came 
sharb, lie did drink, water sugared, and on, tlie thermometer rose 10 degrees, from 
generally flavoured, 80 to 90®, The so rmich-dreaded sherki, seems 

Sharab ul laimuu, Lemon sherbet. to blow from any quarter, from E. to N. E. 

„ „ banafshah, Violet ,, It resembles the Italian sirocco, pronounced 

„ „ toot. Mulberry „ scirocco, and no doubt the same word as 

„ „ hommeyd, Sorrel „ sherki, i. e., easterly. The Koords call it 

„ „ zebeed. Raisin „ Baya Rish, or black wind.— Rich's Residence 

Shei'bets are favourite, cooliug, and re- in Koordistan, VoL i, pp. 125, 145. 
freshing beverages used in the east ; and SHERKIST, Guz., Hind., Peus. Manna, 

made with the juice of limes, pomegranate, pine- SHERKUN, a six-pointed diagram for 

apples, and other fruit, mixed with water which the brahmans have several mysterious 
ana sugar, with the addition of rose-water, names ; but it is generally called Sherkun, 
or soilae other fragrant ingredient. The Per- which means little else than six-pointed. If 
sian sherbets are most esteemed.— Faulkner, it have five points, it is also replete, with my- 
SHERE, Hind., of Sutlej aud Kanawar, thological allusions : Siva aud BrMima have, 
Coriaria nepalensis, WalL or had, five heads. The diagrams have also 

SHERE AFKUN, the mightiest name mathematical properties of a mysterious de- 
io the aunals of sportsmanship, whose pugi- scription ; aud they serve, like our fox and 
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SHIKARPUK. 


SHlKlRPUR. 

its distin«*tion solely from its situation in the volveJ. Tlie Mnrri had long^ been distin- 
inidst of the eomineictial routes ; ITorat, guished ns daring depredators, and have 


Caiidahnr, Shal and Kalat, are its western 
iwaiMs ; JJoiuhay und Hyderabad are its 
southern marts. Candahar supplies Shikar- 
pur with the silk of Herat, Yazd, and Tun, 
whieli is sold at a profit of from five to three 
and four rupees per seer. It is only used by 
women in einbroidery. The city, renowned 
for its Avealtli, is particularly celebrated for 
its hindoo hankers and money-dealers, whose 
connectiops are ramified throughout the coun¬ 
tries of Central Asia and of Wc.'^tern India. 
It is ©.specially the borne of tlie.se people, 
whore their families are fixed,and where are de- 
t4iined those of the gomastah, or agents, located 
in foreign countries. As the city is not 
understood to be one of great antiquity, it is 
possible that the influx of hindoos to it is 
not of very disUiUt <lato, and that it was 
occasionetl by the fliic.tnations of political 
power. Tliat Multan proceeded Shikar pur as 
the great money mar t, and that from it the 
hindoo.s nmioved, converting the insignifleant 
village of the chace info a city of the first 
rate conseqnenr!©. Shikarpur, no doubt, 
attained its high rank under the Durani 
monarc.hy of Atfghauistan, and much of the 
prosperity of its bankers was due to the 
vicious operation of tirat d}’ua.sty. As a 
city, Shikarpur is indlffereutly constructed, 
The bazaar is extensive, with the principal 
parts rndely covered, so as to excltulo or 
moderate the heat, which i.s extremely power¬ 
ful. As usual in Indian citie.s, there is the 
uicouvenionce of narrow and confined streets. 
♦Shikarpobr is sixteen coss distant from the 
island fort of Bakkar in the Indu.s, and 
twenr.y-oiie cos.s from Larkhaiia. About 
four coss from it, on the road to Bakkar, 
is the. oneo considerable town of Lakki, 
whioh, populous and tlourisliing under the 
Affgbans, is said to have contributed ono lakh 
of rupees as annual revenue. 

Between the domain of Shikarpur and 
Reluchistnn stretches a barren, naked tract ; 
kuown as the “ pat” of Shikarpur. It is be¬ 
tween thirty and forty miles acro.ss. Not a 
tree or shrub vegetates on this expanse. 
Westward it extends to the superior hills, 
and separates the lands of the Magghazzi, 
subjects of Kulat, from tlio.so of the Chatidi 
tribe, dependent on Sind. In the hill range 
east of the plain of Kachi, and intervening 
between it and the provinces of Harand and 
Dajil, are the abodes of the Doda Marri, 
who have been there located above three 
centuries. Their principal town Kahan, 
became memorable in a. d. 1840 through its 
occupation and abandonment by British troops, 
as well as l)y the disasters and losses it in- 
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proved themselves to he a brave race. The 
Doda are but a division of the great Marri 
tribe, which is widely dispersed. 

y'/ie Harand and Bajil^ provimtes border 
on the river Indus, it is impossible to con¬ 
cede to Kacli Gandava one hundred thousand, 
or to the Marri hills, with Harand and Dajil, 
above fifty thousand inhabitants. Granting an 
equal number to Habarawan, including Nushki, 
Kaliit and Jlutlawan, and again an equal 
number to the Western Provinces, we obtnin 
a total of four hundred and fifty thousand in¬ 
habitants for the territories of the khan of Ka¬ 
lat ; Numerous as are the tribes dispersed over 
the extensive Baluch regions, those considered 
Babich may he reduced to three great classes, 
the Brahui, the Rind, and the Lumri. Of 
those not Baluch, there are the Dehwar of the 
capital and the fixed villages, the Jet of 
Katch Ganclawa, the maritime tribes of the 
coast, the Affghaii of Shall, and, to complete 
the review, the hindoo residents in villages 
and towns. The race calling tliemselves Ba¬ 
luch, extend from the eastei n limits of Kach 
Gandawa and the valley of Sind to the fron¬ 
tier of Persia. In this community are com¬ 
prised many tribes of very different descent, 
inferring from the physiological distinctions 
which prevail amongst them, setting aside 
the variety in the dialects spoken by them. 
Some of them have dark countenances, 
which savour much of an Indian pedigree, 
while others are so much fairer, that we 
can scarcely believe tliem to he of eastern 
origin. If we examine the system of that, 
portion of the Balnch community called 
Brahui, wo find the tribes acknowledging the 
superiority of one, the Mirwari, from wbieh 
they select their head, or chief. This tribe is 
located in the provinces of Mushki, Jow, and 
Kolwah, which may bo considered its head¬ 
quarters, and which are intermediate between 
the central provinces of Saharawnu, Jhalawan 
and the western ono of Kej. There is every 
reason to believe that the Brahui entered the 
central provinces from the west, as their 
position, demonstrates ; and they consider 
Khozdar as their ancient capital, or that which 
they occupied previous to the acquisition of 
Kalat. In Kach Gandava we find them oirty* 
as proprietors 6f land acquired within a 
known period, and on a certain occa8ion.|j’ If 
wo analyze the appellation they have 
we learn little from it, and of that little we 
may not be certain. It has been conjeetni^jibd 
to be the equivalent of Varaha, and a race of 
that name figured in contentions with the 
Rajputs. The Brahui may be divided intone 
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Sttl-KINO. 


vSHIM. 


three sections, with reference to the parts of Cliinesc, they were translated into Latin by Fa- 


tho country" they inhabit ; 

Skction I. 

Inhabi touts of the Western Provinces. 


Mirwari. 

.dwell in Mushki, Jliow and I 

Gitchki. 

do. 

Panghaur and Kej. 

N ushirwaiii. 

do. 

Kharan. 

H omorari. 

do. 

Kolwah. 

Mebniasani . ... 

do. 

Mushki. 

Rodalii. 

do. 

Kolwah. 

Kalmatti. 

do. 

at Kalinatand PesKanij 
coast of Mekran. 

Sangur. 

. do. 

Malaii and Batt, do. 

Gujar. 

do. 

do. do. 

Hallada. 

. do. 

Jhow. 

Zigger Minglial. 

do. 

Nushki. 

Kakekaui.. 

. do. 

do. 

Saka. 

do. 

Greshar in Mushki, 


Section II. 

Inhabitants of Saharawan. Fighting men. 

Kaiaani.dwell at Mastniig, Shull, 500 

Sirpherra. do. Gurghiiia .1,000 


Shirwani. 

Mahuuidahabi... 

Bangui Zai. 

Kurd., 


do. Gnrghiiia .1,000 

do. Mastung...2,000 

do. do.. 1,500 

do. do. .2,000 

do. on DliaHht-be-dowlat and 



Merv. 

500 

Lari. 

do. at Ma.stiing .L 

,500 

Langliow. 

do. Mangachar.1 

,500 

Rudani. 

do. Ashi Khan and Pudtn. 

400 

Ghazzghi..... ... 

do. Gliazg.. 

400 

Shekh Husseni.. 

do. in hills, west of Khanak. 

300 

Sanialari. 

do. <b>. do. <lo. 

500 

Sunari.. 

do. Dasht Quran. 

Section 111. 

200 

Inliabitanis 

of Jlialawaii. 


Zehri. 

Dwell in Zehri 


Minglial. 

do. hilKs, north of Las .18,000 

Biziin.sii. 

do. same hills, west 



of Minghal .18,000? 

Kaid rank. 

do. hills near Khozdar. 


Saholi. 

do. do. <lo. 


Jetako. 

do. hills, east of Zehri. 


Lutiani. 

do. Zehri. 



Of the Mirwari it has b(3Cn alieady oh- -is Cheira, which is called the “station of 
served, that it is the more illusirious of tlie streams.” It is however a fine open station, 
tribes, and of the Mehmasaiii it may be no- with a view of the sno^vy Himalayan range, 
ticed, that branches of it r(,‘sidc in the pro- \ i-oad is made from Shillong to Gowhatty, 
viijcc of Seistun, and again in. the hills of distance 62 miles. There are two rivers to 
Luristan, \V. by N. of Sliiraz .—Mohnn cross, formidable enough in the rains, and 
liaVs Travchy jip. 13o3-4l2; Masson^s causing consideralile incouveuienco. The Sliil- 


ther Ijutdmriue, a Jesuit missionary in China. 

SHIKOri. A darvesh (and likewise a hin- 
tloo) named liaha Lai who dwelt at Dliinapoor 
in tlie province of Lahore, the founder of a 
sect called Baba La lee. He held frequent 
conversations on the subject of religion with 
Dara Sliikoh, eldest son of Shah Jahan, and 
brother of Anriingzebe, which have been 
published in a Persian work by Chundurbhan 
named Shah »Jnhaneo. 

SHIKORIAII, Ar. Cichorium intybus, L. 

SHIKRA, a hawk ; Sbiknih., female ; Chi- 
pak, male. 

SHIKROKN, Hind. Acacia araara. 

SIllKSHA, Sans. To learn. 

SHILANCHJ, see Keiat, Kadjak. 

SllILANDl, Tam. Cyperns bulbosus, L. 

SHILT, Hind. Eremnrus spoctabilis. 

SHI LI GIIA, Hind. Chrysopogoii glaii- 
coptis. 

SHFLLT, Hind. Fraxinus xanthoxyloides, 
the crab-ash. 

SHILLONG, a mountain in Assam, in lat. 
2o° 130', long. 91“ 40', with a height of 6,124 
feet above the sea. Shillong on the Cossyali 
hills, is about .'30 miles north of Chorra-poon- 
jee. Jt ovei haiigs the northern ridge of the 
range, ovcn-looking the valley of Assam, and 
it is with relation to Gowhatty as Clierra is 
to Sylhot. The soutliern ridge of the range 
of hills is preeipitous. The northern ridge 
descends by longer and more gradual steps. 
The sea f'oi inerly washed the base of the 
southern line of hills and the prospect from 
Cherra is now called a marine view. Sliil- 
loug is not so grand as Cherra, neither is it 
so abundant in mountain streams, full of life 
and heal til, refi*eshing to both ears and eyes,, 
as Cherra, which is called the “station of 
streams.” It is however a fine open station, 
with a view of the siio^vy Himalayan range, 
A road is made from Shillong to Gowhatty, 
distance 62 miles. There are two idvers to 
cross, formidable enough in the rains, and 


JVrrrradre, pf). to ; Potthff/ci's Tra- long mountain is between Assam and the 
vets in Ihilnochistan and Sinde, 20 ; Cossyah hills. It is six thousand feet at 
Fattlngers Travels in Beloockistan and its apex, above the sea level, and is within 
Sinde, p. 90. ^ but one day’s journey of Gowhatty in Assam, 

SH^KHOE, Burm. A Burmese obeisance which is accessible from Caleutta by steamer, 
made by raising the two Jiands to the fore- Shillong is also approaehable from the Syl- 
headand bowing to the ground.— Vulcyp. 82. Jiet side via Cherra Poonjec. 

SHIKHI VAHANA, Sans., from shikhi, SIHLPIJ, Sans. An art. 


the Jiame of a peacock, and vahniia, a vcJiicle. 
SHIKH, Sans., from shishyu, a disci[)le. 
SHIKHA, see Hindu or Hindoo. 


SHIM, Tam., Malayalam. A tree, which 
grows to an enormous size, commonly known 
us tlie buttress tree, 45 feet in circumference 


SIIIKHAN. The Shikhan, Misliti and and 110 feet long. It has a soft, spongy sort 
Rakeu-khel tribes occupy district.s in the of wood of a white colour ; not durable, nor 


Vritish territory^ 

I SHI-KING, the sacred 
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of much use, unless it he oiled, when it may 
• last for five or six years for canoes or cata- 
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mWWA^h SHtBl# 

Bttfivfttys, pi*ovicleii they arc taken out of the j of the Safed Koh range. More westerly still, 
Water when not wanted. It it be kept in under the same hill range, they are found 


Wat^r, two years will render it water-logged 
and useless.— Ecfi/c^ Forests of Malabar 
and Canara, 

SHIM, Beng. Kidney bean, Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

SHIM-BATTRAJEE, Beng. Doliclios 
glutinosuF. 

SHiMBEAMS,^in Madras, are planks 20 
to 30 feet long ; .{ to 2 feet in breadth and 
from 4 to 8 inches thick. 

SHIM LEE, Sans. Canavalia gladiata, Zlc 
Cnnd.j Ro.rb,, W, A. 

SHIMOOL, Bkng. Boinbaxnialabaricutn,or 
Snlrnaiia malaburica, called the silk cotton tree. 

SHIN, Hind. Dalbcrgia sisso. 

SHINA, see Dard. The lunne is derived 

by Pococke from Sinwar, the people of the 
Indus. See Kesra. 

SIIINAR of Scripture, ancient Babylonia. 

SHINAZ, Hjni). See Sliirna. 

SHINDARi Hind. Pyrus variolosa, also 
Quercus incana. 

SHINDU, sec India, Shendoo. 

SHINDUG.A, Tkl. Acacia odoraiissitna. 

SUING, Hind. Fraxinus tloribundu, also 
Jasminum otiicinale ; som shiug, Hind., is 
Pinus excelsa, 

SHINGAIIAR, Beng. Nyctantbes arbor- 
tristis. 

SHIN GAN, Buum. llopea odoratn. 

SHINGARA or Singara, Beng. Water 
caltrops, Trapa bispinosu. 

SHINGARF, Hind. Cinnabar, sulphide 
of mercury. ShingaiTi rang is a vermilion 
or scarlet colouiTrom finely ground cinnabar. 

SHINGARI, Hind. Rosa macrophylla, 

SHINGE, Trn., is the Yaina of the hindoos. 

SUING UA, Duk. Quercus serrata. 

SHIN-NONG. In Chinese mythological 
lijstory, a king who instituted agriculture. 

SHINGSHUPA, Beng. Dalbergia sissoo. 

SUING TIK, Hind, Lonicera glauca. 

SHINKI, see Kurdistan. 

.SHIN-TAG, sec Ku-mi-no-mi-tsi. 

^ SHINTIYAN, is the common sword-blade 
of the bedouins, in Western Arabia, it is 
Willed Major (from the Magyras ?), uu(l is said 
to be of German manufacture. Good old 
weapons of the pix)pcr curve, marked like 
Andrew Feraras with a certain number of 
linee down their length, will fetch, even in 
Arabia, from 7/. to 8/. The modern and 
cheap ones cost about IO 5 .— Burton*s Pil¬ 
grimage to Meccahy VoL i, p, 366, 

SHINWALA, Hind. Rhododendron 
campanu latum. 

SHIN WARI, an Affghan tribe, besides their 
portion of the hills, have the lands immediate¬ 
ly w'est of them, and some of the valleys 
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soutli of Jclallabad, and are the neighbours of 
the Khogani. 

SIIINZ-KUBI, Brahui. Alhagi mauro- 
rum.— TournCy W. ^ A, , ' 

SHIONA, Hind. Calosanthes iiidico, Blume, 

8HIOOLI, Beng., Hind. Nyctanthes ♦ 
arbor tristis. 

SHIP. 

Safika ; Markib, Ar. Navis, Lat. , 

Grab ; Zora*! ; Kosal, ,, Jahaz ; Kishti ; PKUS* 
Naviro ; Vaisscaii, Ftt. Nave ; Navio ; Bazel, 8 p- 
Schiif, Ger. Biuiuo, „ 

Nao ; Jaliaz, Hind. Gliemi ; Tekne, Turk. 
Nave ;N avigUo;Va8ccllo,lT. 

Notices of the various kinds of ships will be 
found given under the head of Boat. On the 
eastern side oL the Peninsula of India, the 
ship is built with her keel parallel to tlie shore ; 
and, as it may happen, from 200 to 300 feet 
from low w^ater-maik. When completed, slio 
is placed on two strong pieces of timber, 
called dogs, (in the nature of a sledge of enor¬ 
mous dimensions) ; and on these, a sort of 
raovahio cradle is constructed, to keep tlio 
vessel upright. Two long palmyra trees, n 
lever of the second kind, arc then applied to 
the ends of the dogs, and by means of these 
powers, they, together with the vessel that 
rests on them, are gradually pushed forward 
over a platform of logs, until they arrive at 
the lowest pitch of low water, 01 as far 
beyond it, as the levers can be used. Tackles 
are applied to the ends of the levers, to 
increase the power : the fulcrums, are wreatlis 
of rope, fastened to the logs on which the 
vessel slides: and are removed forwards 
as she advances. Two cables from the land 
side, are fastened to the vessel, to prevent her 
from sliding too rapidly, and these are gra¬ 
dually let out, as she advances. It is com- > 
mouly the work of two days to transport 
the vessel to tlie margin of low water. If 
the tide does not rise high enough to float 
her from thence, (which it seldom does, if the 
vessel be of any considerable burden), part of 
the cradle is taken away, and the ship left 
chiefly to the support of the cz-adles till liigh 
water, when they are‘suddenly let go, and 
the vessel falls on her side ; and with the 
fall, disengages herself from the remains of 
the cradle, and at the same time plunges into 
deeper water. A ship of 500 tons has beeii 
launched in this manner.— Rennell*s Memoiry 
p. 245. See Boats, Chittagong or Islamabad. 

SHIPKE, see Kunawer. 

SIIIPU, Tam. Combs. 

SIIIK, Hind. Machilus odoratissimus. 

SHIRA, Sans. A fibre. ■ 

SHIRA, Hind, Treacle used in distiUiugt) 
spirit, to 
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S&nrA EATBI. 

SHIRAMI, 80 e Kaysar. the Himalaya hills. In Kashmir those lar^e 

SHIRASH of Beas. Hornbeam. skins are not used but small ones tied two 

SHIRHAWTI RIVER, falls into the together. 

Gulf of Arabia ; at its embouchure, it is SHIROKA, Hind. Hordeum hexas- 
about one-fourth of a mile in width, and in tichuin. 

tlie rainy season some thirty feet in depth. SIIIROMANI, Sans., from shims the 
This immense body of water rushes down a head, niid inani, a jewel, 
rocky slope for 300 feet, at an angle of 45°, 8?IIR-TII01IAll, Hind. Euphorbia tiruculli. 

at the bottom of which it makes a perpendi- SHIRVAN, see Persia. * 

cular plunge of 850 feet into a black and SHIRWA, Hind. Brassica rapa. 

dismal abyss, with noise like the loudest SHIRWA, a lake on the east of Central 

thunder. The whole descent is therefore 1,150 Africa, reached by Dr. Livingstone, 
feet, or several times that of Niagara ; but SHIRWAN, see Iran, KelaS Kufra. 

the volume of water in the latter is some- SHIRIVVAL, Hind. A kind of rice, in 

what larger than in the former. Kashmir. 

SHIRAZ, a neat bustling town. Its bazaar SHIRZY RAO, Ghatgay, a Mahratta 
is of great extent, with a lofty arched roof, loader and minister of great notoriety. Ho 
It stands in a beautifully irrigated Vega. The was the father of Baiza Bai, who married* 
tomb of Sadi stands by itself in a recess, but Dowlat Rao Sindhiah. 

that of Hafiz requires to be pointed out from 8HISHAI, or Shibham, Hind. Dalbcrgia 
a multitude of others around it. The wine of sissoo. 

Shiraz, is a fine powerful dry wine, not so SHI8HA-LUN, or Nimak, Hind. Crystal 
dark as brown sherry. Near the Jahan Numa salt. 

in Shiraz is a building called Chahal Tan, SHI8HAM, or Tali, Dalbergia sissoo, tho 
** the forty bodies or persons.’’ Another, the sissu tree, it attains full size and becomes uae- 
Haft Tan or “seven persons,” (from the ful in 50 years. Trunk of the tree to tho first 
number of holy men there bui ied.) At Shiraz, branch 10 feet in length (some say 20 feet), 
Hassa and other towns, African slaves are and circumference 4, 5 or 6 feet; wood in old 
distinguished by fiowery names or epithets, tree dark-bay, veined, hard and of great dura- 
expressing beauty and fragrance, in proper- bility ; well adapted for all articles ot furniture 
tion to their natural ugliness or offensive and also as timber for building purposes.— 
smell, ns yasmin tho “jessamine,” sumbul Balfour's Timber Trees of India^ para, \!o\ 
“ the hyacinth,” jauhar, “ the jewel,” and of Mr, Barnes^ Settlement Report ; p, 33 
makhul “tho pleasing” “or agreeable.”— of Iloorkee Proceedings \ Papers on Gwalior 
Vigne ; Oitselefs Travels^ Vol, ii, pp. 2, Timber ; FowclCs Handbook^ Vol, i, p, 542 ; 
158 See Jews, Kanat, Kcmancheb, Sheraz, Lu Col, Lake, 

SHIRESH, Bkng , Hind. Acacia speciosa. SHISHOO, Beng. Sissoo tree, Dalbergia 
SHIRE, an author of Notes on Indian sissoo. 
affairs, severely and searchingly analysing SITTAMOOTTI, Tam. Pavonia zoy- 
British rule in India. lanica. 

SHIRI GUMUDU, Tkl. Gmelina parvi- SITTAMUNAK, Tam. Riciuus communis, 
flora. the Castor oil plant. 

SHIR-I-DARAKHT-I-ZAKAM, Hind., SHITTAM TREE, mentioned by Isaiah, 
Pers. Gum of Euphorbia. and also in Exodus, is supposed to have been 

SHIRIN, Hind , of Kanawar. Acacia juli- an Acacia. Hippocrates speaks of the Egyp- 
brissiii, also A speciosa ; kut shirin, is Costus, iian Acacia and of tho white Acacia, distin- 
sp. guished, ho says, by its white bark, white wood, 

SHIRIN, Hind. Sweet. Pers., fresh, as and white flowers; and from this tree his 
of water, not brackish. “ white fragrant ointment” was probably made. 

SHIR-I-REWAND, Gamboge. See Gums and Resins. 

SUIRISH, Beng. Acacia sirissa. SHITRAJ, Hind. Fumaria parviflora, 

SHFRIVENCHA, or Siruncha, hit. 18° also Plumbago europea and PI. rosea. 

51' N, long. 79° 59' E. in Berar, on the left SITTRAPALADI, Hind. Euphorbia thy^* 

bank of the Prauhita, 389 feet above the sea. mifolia. 

— Schl, Ad. SHIVA, one of the chief gods of the 

SHIRfTA, Hind. Coloured cloth. does. See Siva. ^ 

SHIR KHIST, Hind. Manna from Fi’axi- SHIVA-NIMBA, Sans. Aspalotlios 
nus, sp, Khorassan manna, fi-otn Kliomssan is dica. 

supposed to be the produce from an olive. SHIVA RATRl, a hiiidoo feativaP^i^' 

SHIRNA, Hind. The inflated large buffalo curriug iu fclie latter end of FobruttfyW Sl^'i 
or bullock skiu used for crossing streams in i ginniDg of March. See SiV^ratri/' ' ^ 
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SpiVE-OO-DOUNG. a great mass of 
mpUDtah^s which ruus parallel to the liTawaddi 
, 1^8 far as Aniarapnra, one peak is estimated to 
be 6,000 feet in height, 

HHIVINAli VEMBU, Tam. Aspalathus 
iltdica, or Indigofera aspalathoides, Fa/iL 

SHIVOPAKHYANA, Sans., from Shiva, 
QOpJ, pi ep., and akhyaua, to speak. 
i ‘SHIU-DAGON, H bucUriiist temple at 
’ Rangoon, built on the summit of a laterite 
hill. This has for two thousand years “shot 
upwards, like a pyramid of fire” athwart the 
flats of the delta of Pegu. The height above 
tlib ground level is 487 feet, and above the 
platform 321 feet. See Shooay Dagon. 

SHKA, Hind. Cornus maerophylla. 

'SKHO, Hind. Ulrnus carnpestris. 

• SHLONGA-KUSPI, Maiiu. Clitoria ter- 
iiatea, lioxb ,, IV. A. 

SHLUI, Hind. Hedychinrn spicatum. 

SllAMASlIANA-KATEE, Sans. From 
shmashana, a cemete ry. 

SHNE, Hind. Turpentine of Pistacia inte- 
gorrima, Terebinthus. 

SHOA. In 1840,‘Sahela Selassie, king of 
• Shoa in southern Abyssinia, expressed a 
desire to cultivate the friendship of the Bri¬ 
tish Government and wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay asking to be furnished with 
guns and warlike stores. Shoa was then one 
of tlio most powerful and important provinces 
iu Abyssinia. It is inhabited by the Galla 
tribe. At the time when Sahela Selassie 
made these advances, the steam navigation of 
the Red Sea had given an exaggerated import¬ 
ance to the tribes of Abyssinia. It was 
therefore determined to scad a mission to the 
court of Shoa, with which country the French 
also appeared anxious to establish friendly 
connections. A commercial treaty, was 

concluded with the king on loth November 
1841.— TreatieSy Engagements and Sun- 
nudsy VoL vii, p, 310. 

SHOES. 

Bchtionen, Dut. Kasut ; Snpatu, Malay. 

Soulier, Fr. Bjischmaki, Ri s. 

Sohuke, G^cr. Zapatos, Sp- 

Jora, Guz. Oherupu ; chapatu, Tam. 

,Juti, IliNi). Choppu, Tel. 

Scarpe. It. 

The sandal was doubtless the foot-clothing 
of all ancient times, and the fliugiug of one 
oa a territory was a symbol of taking posses- 
«iOu. The Psalmist says upon the land of 
Edom do I cast my shoe. In Ireland after the 
chief took tho white rod, the sub-chieftain 
placed sandals on his chiefs feet, retained one 
as au honorable perquisite and threw the other 
over his chiefs head as an augury of good 
luck. The sandal is still used by the hindoo 
and tnahomedan nations in the south of Asia, 
shoes as articles of covering for the feef, are 
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generally made of leather, but cloth of 
kinds is also used. The shoos, or rather 
slippers worn by, the natives of Southern 
India, are generally of red leather if for men ; 
they are made for the Madras market at 
Trichinopoly or Arcot, the patterns are called 
Appa-shahee ; Chauddoproo ; Chuppul ; and 
Nok-dar. The rich natives use a buff coloured 
cloth. Tho slippers of females are ornament¬ 
ed with spangles. Their price is from 4 annas 
to a rupee. Thunberg says that, in his time, 
the shoes of Japan were always the shabbiest 
part of the dress of the Japanese and being 
of straw, they lasted but a little time. But 
I they were made in immense numbers, cost" 
but a trifle, and could be bought in every town 
a village in the empire. The pedestrian, there¬ 
fore, tlirows away the old pair by the road 
side, and buys new ones as he goes along ; 
while tho more provident man takes two or 
three pairs with him on starting. Immense 
iiumboi s of discarded shoes were to be found 
on the sides of all tho roads. In wet weather 
they w^ear under the shoe a wooden clog, which 
is attached to the foot by ties of plaited straw. 
Dignitaries sometimes wear slippers made of 
fine rattan slips neatly plaited. In Exod. iii, 
V. 5, tho Lord commanded Moses saying, ‘ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet for the place 
whereon thou stundest is holy ground.* The 
natives of British India never go into their 
own houses, nor into the houses of others, 
with their shoes on, but always Icmve them 
at the door. It is a great affront not to attend 
to this murk of respect iu visiting, and to enter 
a temple or mosque without pulling off the 
shoes, would bo an unpardonable offence, A 
shoo bearer is a very humble office, and in Mat¬ 
thew iii, 11, John says of Christ, He that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear. Luke xv, 22, says 
‘ And put shoes on his feet.* In Bengal, 
shoes of a superior quality make one of the 
distinguishing parts of a person*8 dress. 
Some of these shoes cost as much as a hun¬ 
dred rupees a pair. Shoes are put off’ the feet 
before entering a room, (Ex. iii, o ; Josh, 
V, 15.) — Faulkner ; Uerklots ; American 
Expedition to Japany p' 65 ; Thunberg, 

SHOE-FLOWER, Hibiscus rosa-siuenais. 
See Dyes. 

SHOGHA, Hind. A kind of rice at Pe- 
shawur. 

SHOGUL, Hind., of Chamba, Pyrus va¬ 
riolosa, wild pear. 

SlIOI-KIRE, Tam. Fooniculura vulgare. 

SHOILA, Sans., from shila, a stone, 

SHOIVACHARI, Sans., from Shiva and 
acharin, practice. 

SHOJINA, Bkng.- Hyperauthora movinga. 
SHOKRAN — ? Coniuin inaculatum. 
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‘ SHOLA, or Sola, HiKb. iEschynomene 
ospera. Its root is made into toys, artifniial 
flowers, birds, garlands, floats for nets, or in 
bundles for crossing rivers. When charred 
it answers for tinder. Phool-sola or Bhend, 
is the ^schynomene aspera ; JE. roxburghii 
is the Bhat-sola ; paludosu is the Kat-sola. 

SHOLA, in the 8. of peninsular Indio, a 
small forest in a valley or on the slope of the 
hills. In Wynaad, a ravine filled with tree 
thickets. The forest rules approved by go¬ 
vernment as'applicable to TJtakainund, are :— 
the whole of the sholas, or woods, in the 
reserved woods at the neighbourhood of the 
station are absolutely reserved, not only for 
their beauty but also from fear of injuring the 
water-springs; their limits to be marked ; no 
private cutters to be allowed inside ; old trees 
to be felled by servants of the department and 
brought outside, and to be sold there by pub¬ 
lic auction. Trees to be planted where re¬ 
quired, in vacant places.— Rejmrtof Madras 
Conservator of IPorests, 1859-60, p. 11. 

SHOLAPUR, a town and fortress in the 
Dekhan in the Bombay presidency. 

SHOLAR, Hind. Scopolia prjealta. 

‘ SHOLASAGAMANY, Fine rubies have, 
from time to time, been discovered in many of 
the corundum localities, particularly in the 
gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholasigamany, also 
in the Trichingode talook and at Mallapollaye, 
but are comparatively speaking rare. 

SHOLI, Sans. Curcuma zodoaria, Roxb, 

8HOLRI, Hind. Salvia Janata. 

8HOMA. Hind. Solenauthus, sp. 

SHOM-LUTA, Beng. Sarcosternma bre- 
vistigma, Sarcosternma acidum, Wight, 

8HOM SINGH, Hind., of Lahaul. Piuus 
excelsa, lofty pine. 

SHON, Beng. Indian trumpet flower, 
Bignonia indica. 

SHONA, Beng. Bauhinia purpurea. 

SHONA, or Shyona, Beng., Hind. Calo- 
smithes indica. 

SHONAMOOKHEE, Beng. Senna tree, 
Cassia senna. 

SHONDEK PULLA, Duk. Solanum 
pubeaeens. 

SHONER, see Susa. 

SHONFOL, Hind. Berchemia, sp, 

SHONTI, Tel. Ginger. 

SHON D LOO, Beng. Purging Cassia, 
Cathartocarpus fistula. 

SHOOCHEE Sans., the pure, from shooch, 
to purify. 

V SHOOCHI-MOOKHEE, Beng. Sause- 
viera zeylanica. 

SHOODDHEE, Sans. Pure. 

SHOOKCHINA, Beng. Srailax china. 
SHOOKLIKA, Sans. OxaUs corniculata, 
Rumox vesicai'ius. 


mOo'HA, 

SHOOKLA-VARNA, Sans., from shook la, 
white, and varna, colour. 

SHOOI DAGON, a celebrated budd’hist 
temple on a hill at Rangoon. The golden 
Htee, presented in 187L72 to this pagodA by 
the king of Burrnah, was made of solid gold 
ornamented with rul>ieR and cost laklis of rufiees. 

A high Burmese otficial, one hundred soldiers 
and numeions phoongyees, accompanied the 
Htee as an es(;ort. There is an old Burmese 
proplufcy to thy effect Unit if ever the king of 
Bnrmah crowns Uic Shoay Dagoii Pagoda he 
will recover possession of Pegn within a year 
from that date.— Englishman, See Shiu- 
Dagon. 

SHOOKR, An.; Pers. Thanks. 

SHOOKRIA, Sliookr-guznrijor Shookrarin, 

thanksgiving. 

SH(3oKR-I-YELDOZ, a planet. 

SHOOKUR-THOO-TEE, Beng. Rourea 
sookurthoontce. * 

SIIOOLI, Beng. Nyctanthus arbor-tristis. 

SHOOLIKA, Sans. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb, 

SHOOLPHA, Beng. Anethum sowa. 

SIIOOLINPH, Sans., from shala, a weapon, 
a lance. 

SHOONDOAH, is a tiny ship ^hich hiu- 
doos launch on the Ganges. They have 
garlands of flowers and are illuminated With 
lamps. It is a ceremony performed by hindoo 
mothers to propitiate the goddess, in behalf of 
their sons. The goddess resembles Ampbitrite. 
It is supposed to be a propitiatory rite handed 
down from times when the hindoos were en¬ 
gaged in maritime avocations. It is held on 
the day on which, according to hiudoo astro¬ 
nomy, the sun turns back from Capricornus 
to resume his northern ascension, and when 
the steady N. W. wind blows favourably for 
outward bound l^oyages. Fcastings are held 
on that day and farewell entertainments aro 
given to the voyagers. 

SIIOONP]/, Arab. NigelJa seed, fennel 
flower. 

SHOONYA-VADI, Sans., from shoonya, 
vacuum, and vadi, a speaker. 

SHOOR,orShookpa, seeJuniperus excelsa. 

SHOORIA MUKTI, Beng. Heliauthus 
aiinuus, Linn., Roxb. 

SHOOSHUNA —? Plltcagnus duleis. 

SHOOTAREE, a subjuuction to names of 
thedarvesh or faquir : Shootareea, an order of 
devotees, 

SHOOTEE-GHAS, Beng. Peunisetum 
holcoides. 

SHOOTHI, Beng. Zedoary. Qurcumn 
zerumbet 

SHOOTHUGNEE, or Shothugiiee, 

Hind. Boerhavia diffusa or B. procutpbftlijl;^ j ■ 

SHOOTA, or Bhruta, Sans, ' 

been heard, Irom shroo, to hear^^*:^ ^ -4 
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SHORlEA CAMPHOKIFERA. 


SHOKTT. 


SHOB, IIiNi)., Pji. Barren land, which, 
after rain, shows ‘ rc*li’ on the surface. 

8HORA, or Kair, Hind. A sort of soil 
Udod to remedy kalr or reh. 

SHORA, Hind. Saltpetre. Shora Kalmi, 
refined saltpetre, crystallized in long prisms 
^kalra.) 

SIIORABAK, lies due east of Scisfan, on 
the hanks of the Lora, and is 0 (jcupied hj'' 
the Baraich AflTghans, great camel breeders, 
and acknowledging the supremacy of the 
amir of Kabul. See Affghan. 

SHORA KAI, Tam. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Ser, 

SliORAPEZ—? fish-bone, used for sword 
handles. 

SHORE, Sir John, afterwards LordTeigu- 
mouth, arrived in Calcutta on the 14th Sept. 
1786, along with Lord (Cornwallis. He suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General 
in October 1793. 

SHOREA, lioxh, A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the order Dipterocarpacejc, but 
now transferred to the genus Vatica : the fol¬ 
lowing are the species of vatica and their 
synonyms ; — 

Vatica campliorifera, Wiqhty syn. of Shorea cam- 
piiorifera, lioAb. and of Dryobalaiiopscam- 
, phora, Ocerf. 

„ laccifera, W tC A of the Palghaut mountains. 

,, lanceicfolia, Itovh.y Assam, Khassya. 

„ obtusa, WalU, syn. of Shoroa obtusa, Wall. 

,, robusta, TP. tl* A . syn. of Shorea robusta, lio rb. 

„ tumbling,lia, \V. tb A., syn, of Shorea tumbug- 
gaia, Jiojh. 

The genus was named in compliment to 
Sir J. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
then Governor-General of India. Under the 
term lard or liogslard shorea, Dr. Mason 
describes a species as growing on the moun¬ 
tains in the interior of Tenasserim, which 
produces an oil of the consistence of lard. 
Wood not known, but beiiig'of the same genus 
as the Sal tree, ho deemed it worth inquiring 
regarding. A species of shorea, theNyanng- 
lan of the Burmese, grows in Amherst. It is 
of a peculiar kind, employed for beams, raf¬ 
ters, and boat building. The root is used as 
umbrella stocks. Forests of S. robusta ex¬ 
tend over a narrow belt from Kumaon to 
Assam. The dammar of Jhjugal is the resin of 
Sliorea robusta. — Bcn, Vhar. 204 ; Cat, JSt. 
1851 ; Dr, Mason. 

SHOREA (V\MPH(JRIFERA, Roxb, 

I)ryol)al.iMu[>s fMuiphor.i, Cnlcb. 
affords both tlie eamplior and camphor-oil of 
Borneo and Sumatra. On the western eoast 
of the latter island, this tree grows spon¬ 
taneously in the forests, and is to be found in 
nbiuidanco from the back of Ayers Bongry as 
far as north of Hacongan, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. It is one of the largest trees that 
grows on that coast, several being six or seven 
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feet in diameter, though others are only two 
andalialf.— Roxh.^s Mar, /w<i., ii., 616 
Royle's Ill> Him. BbL^ p. 166. 

SHOREA OELONGIFOLIA, Thw. A 
large tree of Ceylon, growing at Saffragam 
and other districts in the south of the island, 
at no great elevation.— Thw, En, FI, Zeyl.^ 
p, 35. • 

I SHOREA STIPULARIS. Thw, A 
great tree of Ceylon, between Ratnapoora and 
Galle, at no great (devatipn, character of wood 
not known.— Thw. Emim, PI, Zeyl, Vol. 
i,. p, 36. 

SHORE A TALURA, Syn. of Vati¬ 

ca laccifera, W, A. 

SHOREA TUMBUGAIA, Roxh. Syn. of 
Vatica tnmbngaia, .v" A. See Dammer. 

SHORKB, Hkii. Hordenm disticlion, 
TAnn. Ilordenm hexasticbon, Linn., Roxh, 

SllORINGENAxM, Malic\l. Tragia in- 
volucrata, Linn, 

SHORE KA TEZAB, Hind. Nitric acid. 

SIlORKO'r, a provin(‘e of the Panjab, 
capital of the province, perhaps Alexandria 
soriane. . 

SIIORLT, Hind. Salvia lanafa. 

SHORTT, John, m. d., a Madras medical 
officer, author of a Report on the Me(rK’}il 
Topography of the South-west Political Dis¬ 
trict, published by government in 1855. 
Translated Macleaifs Trealise on Small Pox 
into English—modified and adapted it for the 
use of the natives of Southern India into 
Oordoo, Tamil and Telugn, published by 
government 1856-57. For an Essay on In¬ 
digo—received a prize of 800 rupees from 
the Madras government, 1860. Translafed 
Essays on Indigo into Hindustani and Tamil, 
1862. For an Essay on the Culture of 
Cotton—received the prize of 1,000 rupees, 
and the gold medal of the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association from the Agri-Horticul- 
tnral Society of India. Author of Hand-book 
to Coffee-planting in Southern India, 1861. 
A Treatise on Vaccination in English, sub¬ 
sequently transhitpd into Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugn, Canarese and Ooryah, respectively, 
18(b5-66. An account of the tribes of the 
Neilglierrics, Edited a geographical and 
statistical memoir of the Neilgherry moun¬ 
tains, by Col. Ochterlony. Author of numer¬ 
ous Contributions to Societies, LiniiPPan, 
Obstetrical, Zoological, Ethnological, An¬ 
thropological, Royal Society of Arts and 
Odoutological—contributed various Reports 
and Papers to Government, Revenue Board, 
and Agri-Horticultural Society, Madras, on 
Agriculture, General Produce, Stock, Cattle 
Disease, Aboriginal Tribes, &c,, &c., for 
which received repeated acknowledgment and 
thanks from Government, Revenue Board, 
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and A^ri-Horticultural Society, contributed 
to Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, Indiau Annals x)f Medical Science, 
Indian Medical Gazette, Lancet, and on other 
subjects to the local journals. Received a 
second gold medal from the Man Chester Cotton 
Supply Associatipu for the successful growth 
of Exotic Cotton. At Local Exhibition, Chin- 
gleput in 1859, received 300 rupees in prizes 
for drugs, gums, stock, &c. Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion, 1862, medals and honorable mention ; 
London Exhibition, 1862, two medals and 
two honorable mentions ; Calcutta Agricul¬ 
tural Exhibition, prize 50 rupees, Honorable 
Mention, and Exhibitor’s medal. 

SHOTHUGllNEE, Beng. Boerhavia 
diffusa. 

SHOTUL, Hind. Trifolium repens, T. sp. 

SHOTI, Hind. Iris nepalensis. 

SHOU or Tibetan stag, Cervis afhnis, is 
from eight and a half to nine feet in length, 
and from four and a half to five feet high at 
the shoulder. Tlio head is twenty-two inches 
long, liine deep and seven and tiirce-qnarters 
wide. The eai;s are eleven inches long. The 
tail, less the hair, is three to four inches. 
The foreleg, from mid flexure downwards, is 
eighteen inches ; and the hind leg, nineteen 
inches and more. The fore hoof is four and 
a half inches long, three and three-eighths wide, 
and three high. The hind hoof, four and oue 
quarter iucljes long, three in width, and the 
same in height or depth. The horns arc five 
feet long, tliree to four in. spread between the 
tips, and ten to eleven inches thick at base. 
The general form of’the animal is full of grace 
and vigour ; assimilated to that of the Euro¬ 
pean stag, hut with greater strength of limbs 
and broader hoofs. The head is finely shaped 
with broad flat forehead a little d(q)res.’^ed 
before the horns, a slightly arched clmflion 
and graceful termination forwards, not actually 
thickened, though less attenuated, than in 
Hippelaphus, Elaphoides and Axis, or the 
tropical deer ; and the inuflle or nude extnj- 
inity of the nose is decidedly smaller than in 
them, perhaps even more so than in the stag 
of Europe. The sub-orbital sinus is likewise 
conspicuously smaller, in skin and in skull, 
than ill the tropical deer just cited, or in the 
muutjac.s, though not inferior fn size to tlio 
same organ in our red deer. lu the feet there 
are no interdigital pores, before or beliind ; 
nor are there apparently any calcic tufts or 
glands ; though in one sample a nudity ap¬ 
pears on tjie os cnicis which has somewhat the 
semblance of this latter organ. The graceful 
and majestic horns arc inserted on the summit 
of the frontals but much before the occipital 
crest, upon a moderate foot-stalk which re¬ 
clines considerably and is surmounted by a 
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moderate-sized burr. TJie horns have an 
ample sweep and curve, both spreading and 
reclining much, and then approximating 
more or less, and for the mo.st part 
greatly so, towards their tips, thu.s forming 
large segments of circles. Mr. Hodgson 
had no doubt that the Shou i.s the same 
species as that des(!rib.c(J by him under 
the name of C. affinis got in the Tarai. 
The Shou inhabits a widocxrteiit of country in 
Tibet, but is rarely if ever found in Cliumbi, 
and not at all in the juxta-inveaii districts of 
Bhutan ; it cannot therefore he classed as 
Himalayan as well as I’lljetan. Captain 
Cunningham assured him that tlio slag of 
Cashmir is the same animal ; hut Mr. (Lay 
and Dr. Falconer judged otherwise ;aml, as it 
now appears that the Shou is not fbnnd in any 
cis-Hiinalayan disti iet, nor even in (dmmhi, 
with its half-Iliinalayan and half-Thihelaii 
climate, he thinks this identity very question¬ 
able, as also that with the Moral or stag of 
Persia. Blyth was inclined to the eonjeeture 
that the stags of Mongolia, of Mantcdiurin, 
and of soutliern Siberia, are all iilentieal in 
species with the Shou ; and that the Stag of 
Tibet is specitically the same with the Wa[)iti 
of North Anieiica, especially that ofCanada or 
the Canadian variety, called often the North/- 
western stag. See Cervus, Mammalia. 

SHODK, Burm Sour-lime, Citrus her- 
gamia, Bisso y Poif, Eoxh,^ IV. A. 

SHOUK-CHO, IHjrm, Limes. 

SH()U(^-UL-B YZA, Auar. Ilcdysarum 
alhaji, Linn. 

SHOlJK-LIEN(i-MA, or Sbouk khyo, 
Burm. Citrus limetla. Bis so. 

SI lOUK-l'A-KH WA, Citrus medica, 

Boxh., Linn.., W. y A. 

SHOUK TbIN(i, Burm. Citrus decu- 
rnana, Both., JAtrn., fP. A. 

SHOULDAREE, Hind. A small tent, adap¬ 
ted to hill-marching, geniually light enough to 
he carried by two or tliree men.— llcrvcp's 
Advcnlnres of a Ltidy in Tart ary ^ Vol. i, p. 57- 

SHOU XU, a iriliutary of the Sitang, on 
th(3 nortliein boundary of Tounghoo, it is 
occupieii by a tribe who call lliemselves Sboun- 
khi-pho, or sons of the headwaters of Shoung. 
— Mason, liurmah, p. 92, 

SIIOUNG KJIIE, see Karen. 

8IIOUR, Hind, IXitentilla salesovii, 

SIIOVANA ADAMBIJ, Maleal. Ipo- 
rncea pescK|)rce, Sweet. 

SHQVVBALA, a mohurrurn fuqeer. 

SHOW-ARISI, Tam. Sago. 

SHOWERS OF FJSH. Prinsep on, Jour-.^ 
ua], p. 1833, 34.—Grant on, Trans, of CivU 
Engineers. Naut. Mag. 1838 ; Botnl^y 
Time.s, 1840, p. 652.—Showers of Blood, ui 
Candeisb, in 1828, Rep, Brit. As, 
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Showers of Grain, Ibid.—Showers of Pearls, presents large gifts to the brahmans, , as ele- 
Bombay Times, Jan. 1847.—Showers of Sand, phants, horses, palanqueens, boats, &c, the re¬ 
in China, Dr. MncGowan, in Chinese Rep., ceiving of which, however, is not honourable 
Bl. As. Trans. 1851, p. 172.—(See Sand.) A brahman then marks the foreheads of all 
SHOVELLER, Anas clypeata. present with sandal powder, and puts round 

8HRAB, Hind., Peks. Spirits, wine. See the neck of each a garland of flowers. To 
Sharbat. the ugrudance brahmans, and others are 

SHRADDHA, Sans., from shraddha, firm now given amidst much confusion among the 
faith. receivers, the sesarnum, the morsel of gold, 

SHRADDHA,'a hindoo ceremonial, for the the metal, a large basin full of cowrees, and 
repose of thedead.Theoblation consists ofrice, a conch or two, as well as the sixteen dif- 
llowers, water, to the manes of the deceased, ferent gifts ; after which the assembly breaks 
There arc three shraddha for the dead : one, up. The son then goes into the house, and 
eleven days after death ; another, every month; placing a brahman and his wife on a seat, 
and another at the close of the year after a per- covers them with ornaments, worships them, 
son’s decease. During the ten days of mourn- and, adding a large present of money, dis¬ 
ing, the relations hold a family council, and misses them. After this, the son of the de- 
consult on the means of performing the siirad- ceased requests five brahmans, of some note 
dha; on the last of these days, after making for learning, to offer a male calf; in doing 
an offering for the dead hy the side of the wJiich they take two cloths each, four poita, 
river, they are shaved. This offering con- four beetle-nuts, and some cowrees, provided 
sists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, for the purpose, and go with the company to a 
milk, plantains, &c., made into ten balls, and spot where an altar lias been prepared, one 
presented with prayers. Mnnoo says, “What cubit high, and four cubits square. Four of 
sort of oblation given duly to the manes, is the brahmans sit on the fony sides of the 
[capable of satisfying thcnvfor a long time, or altar, and then worship certain gods, and 
Ifor eternity, 1 will now declare, without offer a burnt-sacrifice. Near the altar are 
"omission. Brahmans are unclean for ten days placed the slialgramu, four female calves, a 
Wf(.er the death of a relation, Kshatriyas, male calf, and a vilvu post. The fiftli biah- ; 

twelve ; Vaisbyas, fifteen ; and iSndras, thirty, man reads certain parts of a pooraua, to drive ^ 

The next day, after bathing, the family pre- away evil spirits. The female calves are 
pare an open place for the ceremonies. If it j tied to four vilvu posts, and the male calf 
be the shraddha of a rich man, all the learned to a vrishu post. "To the necks of the 
liindoos and respectable people of tlie neigli- female calves four small slender baskets 

bourmg villages are invited. The company are suspended, in which are placed, among 
being seated under an awning, the sons and other things, a comb, ' and the iron in- 
1 other relations of the deceased, dressed in Jiew stroment witli which the hindoo women 

garments, place tlieinselves in the midst of paint their eyebrows black. A sheet of metal 
the company with their faces eastward, having is placed under the belly of the male calf ; on 
near, them sixteen different gifts, as brass | the hack a sheet of cojiper : the hoofs are 
cups, candlesti(;ks, umbrellas, shoes, &c. Next I covered with silver, and the horns with gold, if 
are hronght seeds of sesarnum, a small piece of the shi’addhu he perfQrmed hy a rich man. 
gold, ainl another of a different metal, wrapt On the hips of the male calf marks of Siva’s 
up in now cloths. The son of the deceased trident are impressed with a hot iron. After 
now puts a piece of new cloth across his neck, tliis, the son of fhe deceased waslies the tail 
and offers an atonement for the sin of having of the male calf, and with the same water 
killed insects in sweeping the room, in cook- presents a drink-offering to his deceased 
ing, grinding spices, and in moving the water ancestors ; and afterwards marries the male 
jar; then follows an offering to the sun ; then, calf to the four female calves, repeating many 
rising, and bringing his liands forward in a 
supplicating posture, he solicits leave from the 
company to make the offering ; after which he 
offers the sesarnum, gold, and metal, for the 
happiness of the deceased; takes the kosha, 
and sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; 
then, placing a flower on each, and re¬ 
peating prayers, he otfei's them in the 

presence of the shalgvarau, or salagramw. Devour not the corn of others, go not near a 
one by one, in the name of the deceased, cow in calf, &c. The female calves ai'e gene- 
that he may obtain heaven. The son after rally taken hy brahmans ; the male calf is let 
this, if in circumstances sufficiently affluent, I loose, to go where he pleases. To this suc- 
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formulas, in which they are recommended to 
cultivate love and mutual sympathy. The 
son next liberates the female calves, forbid¬ 
ding any one to detain them, or parlake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male 
calf ho says, ‘ I have given thee these four 
wives to live with them. Thou art the living 
image of Yaraa ; thou goest upon four legs. 



SHRIMPS, 

ceeds what is peculiarly termed the shraddha. 
TJie river side, or the cow-honse, or some 
retired place, is chosen ; after cleausiug which, 
they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesa- 
mum, flowers, &c., and place them into dishes 
made of the excavated trunks of the plantain 
tree. The son then washes his feet, and sits 
with his face towards the east, with a shal- 
gramu before him, and repeats many incan¬ 
tations to purify himself; he then worships 
the shalgraniu ; presents to his deceased 
parent the seven dishes placed to tlie east, 
repeating various incantations ; and worships 
Ganga, Vishnu, and the household-gods, 
adding an oflering to the ancestors of the king, 
as an acknowledgment for using the king’s 
land at worship. 

SHRAVAN or Purnima, a hindoo feast 
which occurs about the middle of August, on 
the 15th of Shravaii Shukla. It is attended, on 
the western coast of India, about Bombay, 
with much ceremonial. The S. W. monsoon is 
supposed to be ended. Cocoanuts and flowers 
are thrown into the sea to obtain favour for 
those who arp to trust themselves on the 
ocean. 

STIREE, Sans. A title which signifies 
excellence or greatness, hence. 

SHREE PHULA, Sans, il'^gle marraelos, 
Qon\ 

Shrcc-Shoila, from shreo, excellent, and 
shoila, a mountain. 

Shree-Vidya, from sliree, and vidya, know¬ 
ledge. 

Sliree-Kunt’hu, from shrcc, and kuiita, the 
throat. 

Sliroe-Rama-Poora, Sans. From shrec, and 
Ramil, the name of a god, and poora, town. 

SHREEN, see Khosroo Parvez. 

81IUEE-TALUM, Oorypha nmbraculifera. 

SHREW, ICng. Sorex. Natives of India 
believe that snakes avoid the neighbourhood 
of the shrew. 

SHRIKE. The grey wood-shrike is Teph- 
rodornis pondiceriana. The bay-backed shrike 
Lanius hardwickii. They belong to the family 
Laniadu) and are divided into tlie Lanianae or 
True Shrikes: the MaJacontinm or Bush 
Shrikes ; the DicruriiicT* or Di*ougo-Shrikes ; 
the ArtaminaB or Swallow-Shrikes ; the Cara- 
plocphagiine or Cuckoo Shrikes, the Thamno- 
philinu) and thoTyranniuaj, The Sand Shrikes, 
Lanius arenarius, are plentiful in cactus 
bushes in the open conn M y and in the dense 
foliage of the gardens. Sec Birds. 

SHRIMPS. Crangonidne, a family of Crus- 
taceaj belonging to the division Decapoda raa- 
eroura. The type of the family is tlio common 
shrimp, Crangon vulgaris,auJ no other genera 
L are included in it. The coraniou shrimp, has 
^the carapace aud abdomeu almost entirely 
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SHROTRIYA. 

smooth, with the exception of one small 
median spine on the stomachal region. Some 
species of Alpheus, a genus of snapping 
shrimps, occur in China aud Singapore. Sec 
Craugonida3. Shield shrimp, a species of the 
genus Apus, one of the Apodida3.— Adams, 

SHRINE, see Dargah, Math. 

SIIROL, Hind., of Hazara, Ulmus nepa- 
lensis, Himalayan alder. 

SHROLO, Hind. Sedum rhodiola. 

SHROTA, Sans., from shroo, to heaiv 

SriROTRIYA, Sans., fiom shroota, the 
Veda, a learned brahman. A Kulin brahman 
can marry as many wives as he likes ; but there 
are certain brahmans in Bengal, who find the 
greatest difficulty in getting married to oven 
one wife, and who generally spend their life 
in single wretchedness. These are Bangshaja 
brahmans of the Shrotriya class. While a 
Kulin brahman gets for every wife that lie 
marries a handsome bribe, a Bangshaja Sliro- 
triya brahman has to pay down a large sum of 
money to the father of the girl, whose hand 
he seeks to obtain. The consequence is that, 
owing to their poverty, numbers of Bangshaja 
Shrotriya brahmans never get married at all. 
To remedy this evil, in Eastern Bengal, when 
in any village the number of unmarried Shro¬ 
triya becomes inconveniently large, one of 
the ghatak of the place—those under-servants 
of Bidhata who take a prominent part in 
all marriages—goes to Shrihatta in Sylhet. 
There, with the assistance of his agents in 
the district, and by means whether fair or 
foul, he procures a number of girls, to whom 
he holds out the prospect of a pleasant settle¬ 
ment in life. The girls may not all be brahman 
girls—some of them may be of the Chandal 
caste, and others may be young widows ;— 
but whatever may be their caste, character 
aud antecedents they are huddled together in 
a boat, often 15 or 1(3 in number, and taken 
to the ghaut of the Shrotriya village. Tlio 
faces of the old Shrotriya bachelors become 
lighted up with joy, when they hear of the 
arrival of the hymeneal boat. The sensation 
which these highly-favoured boats create in 
Easten Bengal, is infinitely greater than that 
produced in Calcutta by the orange-boats 
of Sylhet, or the mango boats of Malda. Tho 
Bangshaja bachelors besiege tho boat iu 
numbers. Each oue selects a girl according 
to his taste; a bargain is struck with the 
ghattak ; aud the celebration of the rites of 
marriage, according to the forms prescribed 
iu the Shastras, soon follows. The plain- 
looking girl, for whom no Shrotriya may 
have a fancy, is employed as a inaid-scrvant 
either of the ghattak hiiusolf, or of any 
who may stand in need of her service. See 
Brahman. 
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SUUGHAR. 


SHUJINA. 


SHROATA, Sans., from shrootcc, tho 
vedtt. 

SHRUDDHAjSans., from shrut faith, and 
dba, to hol<K See Shniddha. 

S HR UK, Hind. Tritieum lestivum, also 
Iloi’deurn liexastichum. 

SITRUL, Hind. Iris, sp. 

. SHKUTr, see Vedn. 

SHTA, or Shkn, iriNi>., of Kanawar, Cor- 
nus macrophylla, docj wood. 

SHTAWARI, Malical or Malay. Aspa¬ 
ragus sarmentosua, also applied to the Aspa¬ 
ragus adseudens, Roxb, 

SHU, the Tibetan stag. vSee Shoo. 

SHUAL, Heb. Fox. 

SnUB, properly Shah, Ar., Pers. Night. 

SHUB BEDARF, watcliing all night and 
repeating murscca, &c. 

SlIUB-GASHT, Pi:rs. Nocturnal peram¬ 
bulation, a ceremony practised by tho maho- 
inedaus in India, on occasions of marriages ; 
circumcision, &c.— Herk. 

SHUB-MiURAT, Pers. This mahome- 
dan feast is held on tho 14th, and its arfa on 
the 13th of the eighth mouth Shaban. 

SUUBIT, Arab. Auethurn sown. 

SHUB-NAM, or Shab-nam, Peks. Dew, 
also a name of a cotton tabric. See Cotton 
manufactures. 

SHUB-PARA, or Shab-para, Hind. See 
Cheiroptera. 

SHUDDAY, or Ullum. 

SlIUDGAR SlllD, a tribe of jugglers in 
Deccan, Stevenson in Lond. As, Trans.y 1834, 
Vol, i, p, 283. 

SHUDIMUDI, Bend, Cacalia sonchifolia. 

8HUDNA.J-UDSI, Arab. Nunimulite. 

SHUENG-GAH, Burm. Asafeetida. 

SHUER UL JIN, Arab. Adiantum lunu- 
latum,B urm, maiden liair, literally fairy’s 
hair. 

SHUGDUF, a litter. Tho shugduf of 
the Hejaz differs greatly from that used in 
Syria and other creatures. It is composed of 
two-corded cots, 5 feet long, slun?; horizon¬ 
tally, and parallel with the camel’s sides, 
about half-way down— Burton's Bilgrimage 
to Mcccahy Vol. i,/?. 343. 

SHUGHAR. At all the elevated passes, 
in the north-west Himalaya, there are a 
number of square piles of stones, called 
Shughar, upon which passengers usually 
place a piece of quartz, or attach rags to 
poles, which are fixed in the middle, there 
are also several Shughar on the neighbour¬ 
ing heights, sacred to the deota, or spirits of 
the mountains, who are supposed to inhabit 
the loftiest and most inaccessible points, espe¬ 
cially where there is much snow. The 
Shughar at the passes are erected by U^avcl- 
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lers, hut those on the higher peaks are com¬ 
monly made at the expense of some wealthy 
pilgrim not much accustomed to the moun¬ 
tains, who has succeeded in crossing a pass 
which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 
by an inhabitant of the plains. In Kuna- 
war, the greatest height at which rice 
that requires water has been observed, is 
6,600 feet. Other kinds, which are not 
watered, grow at 8,000 and 9,000 feet, but 
, what is produced in Kashmir, which forms 
the chief subsistence of the inhabitants re¬ 
quires the fields to be laid under water, as in 
Bengal. In the higher parts cows are rare, 
and their places is supplied by the Yak of 
Turlary, described by Capt. Turner ; the male 
is called Yak, Yag, or Yokli, and the female 
Breemo ; the produce between them and the 
cow is common, the male being named Zo or 
Zofo, and the female Zomo. Tho Yaks are 
strong and hardy, and tliey like cold places. 

SHUGHNAN, a hill state north of Ba- 
(lakhshan, its chief claims a Grecian origin. 
Sec Kabul, Kush or Cush. 

SIIUGUL, or Shaglial, Ar. Occupation, 
employment, u technical term in the science of 
exorcism. 

SHU1IAB-? Safflower. 

SllUHADAT KA ROZ, lit., tho day of 
martyrdom, a ceremony of the raaliomcdans. 

SHUHEED, a martyr, of whom with ina- 
homedans, there are twenty grades. 

SIIUHARBANO, the .wife of Ilosein. 

SlIUilAR-GUSHT, city perambulation. 

SHUJA-UD DOWLAH. In 1764, Shuja- 
ud-l>owlah, the vizier of Oudh, under tho 
pretence of assisting Meer Kasim Ally, 
invaded Behar, but his army was completely 
routed, and the vizier was obliged to throw 
himself on the generosity of the British, 

Nujm-ud-Dowlah died on the 8th May 
1766, and was succeeded by his brother Syf- 
ud-Dowlah, a youth of sixteen. 

Syf-ud-Dowlah was succeeded in 1770 by 
his brother Mubarak-ud-Dowlah, with whom 
a new engagement was made. By this en¬ 
gagement the Nabob’s stipend was fixed at 
31,81,991 Rupees, This is tho last treaty 
which was formed with the Nabob. The 
office of subadar had now become merely a 
nominal one, all real power Laving passed into 
the hands of the British. In 1772 the sti¬ 
pend was reduced to sixteen lakhs a year, at 
which rate it is paid to this day. 

SHUJANPOOR TIRA, See Kohistan. 

SlIUJH, or Milk-tree, grows to an enor- 
mous size on the summit of the lofty hills 
north of Nepaul.— Smith's Nepattl, 
SHUJINA, properly Sahajna, Beno. Horse 
radish tree, Morin ga ptcrygosperma, 
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SHULMANI. 


SHUMAC. 


SHU JR A, see Shajra, Sliijra. 

SHUJR-UL-JIN, Arab. Erythroxyloii 
areola turn. 

SHUK, Ar. Oxide of arsenie, White. 

SHU KING, or book of records, is a 
work supposed to have been edited I 7 Con¬ 
fucius. It contains the aiinais of China 
nearly to the time of Confucius. 

Shi King, the sacred books of the Chinese, 
were translaled into Latin by Father Lacharme, 
a Jesuit missionary of Cliiiia. 

Jin Kin, or classes of men, is a Chinese 
book of great authority. In it the “Sages*’ 
occupy the first chapter, and in this Confucius 
is placed high above all others. 

Li, is a Cliinesc word of very extensive j 
meaning, sometimes rendered, reason, cour¬ 
tesy, propriety, good breeding. The saying 
is, Li aud Wen (learning) make up the whole 
sum of human excelleiHties.— Uotvrwg. 

SIIUK-PA, Ttbetan. Juniperus 

exeelsa, pencil cedar ; it grows in Ladak. 

SlIUKR, Hind. 8 a<Mhainm violae<Mim. 
SIIUKR-KUND-ALU, Bkng., 1Iini>., 

Pkrs. Batatas cdulis, Convolvulus batatas. 

SHUKSAU, Hind. Arcenthobiiun oxy- 
cedi'i, Gia Shuk, Hind., is Juniperus com¬ 
munis. 

8 HUKTEE, Sans. From slmk, fo be able. 

SHUKTEF-DflARA, Sans. From shukti, 
an iron spear, and dhara, to hold. 

81IAKTI or Sacti. The followers of tlic 
Shuktee, or female associates of the two great 
members of the hindoo triad, are numerous, 
'i'he Saiva and Vaislinava sects, believe in 
Swerga, in Kylas, and in Vykoonth, but the 
Saiva regards Vykoontli, and the Vaish- 
nava regards Kylas as merely a second 
Swerga. Each sect believo.s that the heaven 
of their opponents passes away with Indra’s 
paradise at the Malm Prulay, but that their 
own heaven is not so much desiroyed ns re¬ 
created, Kylas merging into Malm Kylas and 
Vykoontli being elevated into Go Lok. 

SHUK UK KHOUEE lit., eating sugar, 
or shookrana, a mahomedan ceremony, 

SHUKUR BHAP, lit., sugar and rice. 

SHUKUli-ALOO, Beng. Sweet potato. 
Pachyrrhizus angulatus. 

SHUKURKUNDA, Bkng. Pachyrrhizus 
angulatus. 

SHUL, Arab. Beta vulgaris, Lwn. 

SHUL,Hind., Pushtu, Pistacia terebinthus. 

SHULA, see Hindoo. 

SHULGUM, Hind. Brassicn rnpa, Turnip. 

SHULMANI, a race settled about the Tira 
range, who came from the banks of the Kor- 
rum, which was their earliest locality. They 
were in Hust-nuggur in the 1.5th century, 
whence they were expelled by the Eusofzye.— 
Lathamy p, 196. 


SIIUMA, Arab. Wax. 

SHUMAC or Sumach. 

Tum-tiim, Ar. Suainlh, PerS. 

Shi-chu-yu, Chin. Sumagre, Pout. 

^niak, DuT. Sumak, Rus. 

Sumac roiire, Roux, Fr. Zumaque, Sp. 

Schmack, Sumach, Gkr. Sumak, Sw. 

Sonimaco, It. 


The true Shumac or Sumach, sometimes 
called young fustic, is the powder of the 
leave.s, pcduuclcs, and young .branches of 
Rhus corinria, a .small deciduous plant, native 
of the South of Europe, but which is also 
grown in Syria aud Palestine, for its power¬ 
ful astringent properties, which render it 
valuable for tanning light coloured leather, aud 
it imparts a beautiful bright yellow dye to 
cottons, which is rendered permanent by proper 
mordants. It is principally imported into 
England from the loninii Islands and the 
Morea. A species grown for the purpose in 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy is R. cotinus, a 
shrub with })ale purple flowers, whereas R. 
coriaria has greenish yellow blossoms. They 
may be [iropagnted by cutting.s of the roots 
and layers. Ji. typhinn and R. glabra with 
their varieties, are North American species, 
which arc also used for tanning purposes. In 
Montpellier and the South of France the twigs 
and leaves are known under tlie name of 
redoul or rondo. They are gathered every 
year, and the. shoots are chipped or reduced to 
powder by a mill. The imports into the 
United Kingdom were 

1816, 10,256 Tons. I ' 1849, 12,590 Ton«. 

1847, 11,975 „ 1850, 12,929 „ 

1848, 9,617 ,, I 1852, 9,758 ,, 

wliich were all retained for consumption. In 
1841, camd about 9,000 tons from the port of 
Leghorn. There were exported from Sicily 
in 1842, 123,30o tons, valued at £68,894, 
It is imported in packages of about a cwt., 
wrapped in ciotb. America takes a largo 
quantity of suma(;Ii. The imports into the 
port of Boston. alone, were 19,070 bags in 
1847, 34,524 in 1848, and 30,050 in 1849. 
The prices in Liverpool, duty paid, in the close 
of 1851 were per cwt. 

Messina, 10 to 10^?. | Verona, 5J to 

Palermo, 12 to llis. I Tyrolese, 8 to 9^. 

Trieste, 7 to 72^. 1 

The trees producing Shumac, are, 

Bhus coriaria^ Hide or Elm-leaved Sumach. 
Shumuk, Pers. | Tumtum, Arab. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and 
the south of Europe, about 8 or 10 feet high,, 
divided into numerous irregular branches. 
All parts of this plant are inodorous, but have , 
a styptic taste ; it owes its properties anct 
value in the arts : to the abundance of tannic 
acid, M. Tromsdorf has found iii the berries 
a large quantity of bi-malnte of lime. Leaf 
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SHUMAMBU VALLt. 

3-7 pah'S of villous leaflets, elliptveal, bluntly 
and coarsely toothed, petioles naked. FlovVers 
iu large loose panicles of a whitish-green. 
Drupes villous. This plant is extensively 
used for the purpose of tanning, and it is said 
that all the leather made in Turkey is tanned 
with the bark of this species of llhus. The 
fruit is acid and astringent, and the seeds are 
often used as a tonic for exciting the appetite. 

lihm cotinus^ Venus-sumach, or Wild 
olive. Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in 
loose panicles of a greenish-yellow colour : 
leaves simple, entii'c. This is a very ornament¬ 
al shrub, and is one of the European species, 
growing wild in various districts of the south 
of Europe. It is made use of, like many 
other of the species, for tanning, in Italy, and 
is called Scotino. The wood is used by the 
modern Greeks for dj^eing wool, which is said 
to be of a beautiful rich yellow. It is fre¬ 
quently cultivated on account of its beauty. 

lilms (jlahra^ smooth leaved Sumach. Leaf 
like the last, Init broader and glabrous. 
Branches also glabrous. Fruit red, covered 
with silky hairs. Tin's s[»ecies, as well as 
another named R. viridifolia,is considered by 
some botanists as only a variety of li. typhina, 
like the last, this species is abundant in North 
America, over-running sometimes a whole 
district, and forming a troublesome weed. Its 
fruit is very sour, but may be eaten wdth 
impunity. 13ees are very fond of the blossoms. 

Rhus, typhina^ Fover-rhus, or Stag’s-horn 
Sumach. Leaves with 8-10 pair of leaflets 
and an odd one, lanceolate-acuminate, serrated, 
pilose beneath. There arc two forms of this 
plant ; the one 11. arborescens, iu the form 
of a tree, from 10 to 25 feet in height; 
the other R. frutesceiis, shrubby, and only 
from 2 to 10 feet high. Tho young shoots 
are covered witli down, which, witli their 
somewhat crooked and stunted branches, give 
them tho appearance of young stag’s horns : 
hence their name. The flowers arc in dense 
spikes, at the ends of the lu anches, the pistil- 
liferous ones developing themselves into 
woolly drupes, which are very conspicuous 
when ripe. It is found in every part of North 
America, and its dark-red leaves add much 
to the beauties of an American autumn. The 
fiuit of this plant is exceedingly sour, and on 
this account it is frequently called vinegar 
plant, and is even used in some parts as a 
substitute for vinegar .—McCuUocKs Com. 
*2)ic/ionary,p. 1,025 ; SimmoncTs Commercial 
Dictionary ; Hogg^s Vegetnhle Kingdom ; Poolers 
Statisticsof Commerce ; O'Shaughvessy^ p.282. 

SHUMAJ, Hind. Buxus sempervirens. 

SHU-MAI-KHA, see India. 
SHUMAMBU VALLI, Maleal. Vitis 
latifoUa, Kox6. 


shur; 

SHUMBALI, Duk. Vitox iicgundo and 
V. trifolia, 5 and 3-leaved chaste tree. 

SliUMBURRI, Sans. Evolvulus emar- 
giuatus, 

SHUMBARARI, Sans., from sliambara, 
a giant, and ari, an enemy. 

SHUM-DULAM, Bbng., Hind. Elephan- 
tophus scaber. 

SHUMI, orShu-meri, Beno. Prosopis 
spicigera, also Premna spicigera, Lmn. 

SHUMIM, also Shura, Hebrew. Garlic. 

SUMLA, Hind. The worked or embroi¬ 
dered end of a turban, or kuminurbund, left 
flying: loose. 

SHUMPANGHI-PU, properly SnmVangi- 
pu, Tel. Michelia champaca. 

SHUMSllAD, Hind. Dodoiijea burmnn- 
uiana, also Buxns sempervirens. 

SIIUM-SHUM, a range which forms 
.about half the wall of the Aden crater, and 
reaches an altitude of above 1,760 feet. There 
is a huge crack or slip which cuts above a 
third off the eastern side of the volcano, and 
through a portion of this, constituting a nar¬ 
row gorge or pass, ten feet wide, and twenty 
or thirty high, the road from Steamer Point 
enters the crater, and leads to the canton¬ 
ments. Dr. J. P. Malcolm son supposes this 
to have been the remains of the latest great 
eruption of which the effects are chiefly mani¬ 
fest on the tableland on tho eastern buttress 
of Sham-Shum : by this the ancient crater 
was shattered nearly through its centi-e from 
the northern to the southern pass breaking 
into pieces, and separating the whole of the 
eastern side of the edge of which Seera Island 
is a fragment—and in these views Dr. Buist 
concurs. 

SIIUMUNA, Sans., from shum, equal. 

SHUN, Hind, Salix, sp. 

SHUNDA, see Chaldeo. 

SHUNDAPANA, Maleal. Caryota urens. 

SHUNI, see Vahan. 

SITUNIZ, Ar. Fennel, Nigella sativn. ; 

SHUNKINI, Sans. Andropogon aciculata. 

SHUNKOO-PUSHPA, Maleal. Clito- 
ria ternatea, Linn., Roxb., W. A. 

I SHUNKURJUTA, Beno. Uraria picta, 
painted doodia. 

SHUNKURA, Sans., from shang, good, 
and kri, to do. 

SHUNKU-VANIK, Sans., from shankn, 
a shell, and vanik, a tradesman. 

SHUNNU, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda. 

SHUN, Beno. Crotalaria juncea, Indian 
hemp, 

SHUR, Hind. Jimiperus excelsa, also J. 
arborea, king shur, Hind., is Juniperus com¬ 
munis. 

SHUR, Beno., Hind. ? Sindi ? Sac- 
charura sarfl, Hoxb* See Graminacese. 
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SHUSH. 


SHUSTER. 


SHUR, a wildemess, a journey of threeclayp, 
IS the tlefiort tract between Suez uin] Howara, 
where, no water, is found.— WellstecVs Tra- 
velSf VoL ii., p. 43. 

SHURA GUNDBA, also Sur, Hind. 
Saccharum sara. 

SHURAH SHIGGHI, Hind., PunsTU. 
Whetstone. 

SHURANAMA, Sans., from shush, six, 
and anana, fa<!e. 

SHURBAT, Eau sacre, su<;jar and water. 
SImrhat khori, (lit., drinkinjr lemonade), or 
Shookr.ana, a ceremony. Run ka sharhat, 
war lemonade. 

SHUREEF, Ar, The progeny of a sheik 
father and a syiulani,. amongst maliomedans. 
k SHUREERA;. Sans., from shree, injure. 

^^URGHtl, Hind. Juniperns excel.sa, 
(Mhorea, Pencil cedar. 

'Hind'; Corylus colnrna. 

^ ’^HDRtlA, Ar. The precepts of Mohum- 
, , See, Sharra. 

-SfttjRUKHS, lies north of the Tnrbnt 
llyderoo tract, and about 100 miles from 
Meshid. 1. was long the .seat of Toorkmuns, 
who plundevjifd Khorasan. In 1832 Burnes 
saw it rich ih the spoils of others, but in a 
few months after it was surprised by Abbas 
Mirza in person, who either captunnl or killed 
its entire population. Those which were 
r.ansomed returned to Shurukhs, but in the 
following year the Khivan.s, who claim some 
power over it, insisted on their removing further 
into the desert to Merve, where they arc 
located. ShuiMikhs has abundance of culti¬ 
vable hind on the banks of the Tijind, but the 
excesses of its population scared away the 
traveller and the merchant; and if not now 
the residence of robbers, it lies on the route 
by which these sons of the des(?rt issue to 
plunder on the frontiers of Persia.— Buriies 
in Persia^ p. 

8 HURUNGRU, Hind. Acacia speciosa. 

SHUSH. The ground about Shush is very 
uneven, and numerous mounds, or tepeh, arc 
scattered in different direction to a considerable 
distance ; some of them being partly covered 
with brushwood. The highest tepeh among 
them, of which Major Rawlinson gives rough 
measurements in his notes on Khuzistan, 
lies to the east of the Shover stream, but 
very near it, and to the west of the river 
Dizful, which is discernible at some distance, 
plying its course to the south-east. This 
mound, which may bo the place where the 
Prophet Daniel had his vision, (although much 
has been written to the contrary,) commands the 
whole country. From the top of it are seen 
the 1 ‘uins of Ivani-Khcrk, beyond the river of 
Khevkheh about a farsang and a half (pev- 
V.^ k \cv\w\w'., 
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with the ruins of Shapur, are likewise dis- 
ccr.inlile, in a nortli-wosterly direction, on the 
right side of the above-named Yxyew—'Baron 
C. A. DeBode^s Travels in Luristan and 
Arahistnn^ VoL ii, pp» 194-95. 

SHUSIIAH, Ar. A tuft of hair on the 
poll. When travelling, the shushah is allow¬ 
ed to spread over the greatest portion of the 
scalp, to act as a protection against the sun ; 
and the hair being shaved oif about two inches 
all round the head, leaves a large circular 
patch. Nothing can he uglier than such ton- 
sure, and it is contrary to ihe strict law of 
the Prophet, who ord(*red a clean shave, or a 
general growth of the hair. The Arab, how¬ 
ever, knows, by experience, tliat though habi¬ 
tual exposure of the scalp to a hurn-ing sun 
may harden the skull, it selilom fails to damage 
its precious contents. He, therefon^ Wears a 
shushah during liis wanderings, and removes 
it on his return home.— llurlons Pilgrimage 
to Mcccah., Vol. i, p, 239. 

SHIJSIIAN, see Luristan. 

SI HIST EE, see Shusti. 

811USTKR. The Sabeans of Shuster re¬ 
cognise the divinity of.Je.sus Clui.stand believe 
ill the Holy Trinity. According to their 
creed, God, whom they call Khei-reh, or the 
Great God, although one in his essence, is 
formed by three pi*rsons, Kliei-reb Kadmoi or 
High and Almighty God ; Khei-tenioni> 
(which Mullah Hatir translated by the word 
Naib, or actlng-a.ssistant), and Khei-Telithoi, 
God tho Creator. The last hears sometimes 
the name of Khivelzivos. A learned Mul¬ 
lah related the history of the first man 
and first woman, Adam and Jlevve, like¬ 
wise of their son Sbithol (Seth), who ap¬ 
pears to be the most conspicuous person in 
tlieii- book on the creation. The Sabeans make, 
likewi.se, the .sign of the cros.s, beginning 
from the right to the left .shoulder, then touch¬ 
ing the forcboad, and lastly, the pit of the 
stomach. Baron Silvester de Sacy entertained 
other opinions of the religious tenets of this 
sect, founded on their sacred books. This 
learned orientalist in the Journal des Savahs, 
expres.ses liimself in the following manner 
relating to the SabeansThe name of 
Christians of St. John is quite as little 
founded in reason, since their doctrine (that 
of the* Sabeans) has nothing in common 
with Christianity, to which they are greatly 
averse. Tiiis name has been bestowed on 
them erroneously by certain missionaries and 
travellers, who fancied they had discovered, 
in certain of their religious ceremonies, re¬ 
semblances with some of the rites of tlie 
Christian religion. The Sabeans recogaizo 
I St. John the Baptist as the greatest 
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SHUTKA. 

h^iace their name of the followers of St. John, 
.As the muRsulmaus believe in the existence 
of Mehdi, the twelfth Imam, so the Sabeans 
are of opinion that St. John (Yaghia) is still 
alive, although invisible, and that lie inhabits 
Syria (Sliani). He is expected to return 
among them with Shethel (Seth, son of 
Adam), who, for his virtues, is supposed to 
have been taken up to heaven. Indepen¬ 
dently of their book of Adam, the Sabeans 
have two -other works : the one coiitain.s 
the life of Yaghia, and the other is their 
ritual. The first, which they call the Sidra, 
is said to contain twelve thousand questions, 
with appropriate answers.— Baron C\ A, De 
Bootees Travels in Lnrlslan and Arubislan^ 
Vol. ii,* 172-76. See Arabistan, Khu- 
zistan, Saba. 

SIIUST’HEE, Sans. She who is wor- 
shipped on the sixth tshnst’ha) diiy. 

SHUSTI, the goddess of fecundity, a hiiidoo 
deity, represented as a yellow woman sitting 
<m a cat ; regarded by the liindoos, says Mr. 
Ward, as the proteedress of children, and is 
especially worshipped by f(*males who have 
not been blessed with any. She is also wor¬ 
shipped monthly by women who have lost 
ikmlv children, and is generally invoked by 
parents as their protectress. The cat being 
eacred to Sbustee, the Ipndoos avoid hurting 
one, lest the goddess should injure tlieir 
ckildreu. -She is honoured with six annual 
festivals, celebrated eh icily by females.— 
Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol. i, p. 39 ; 
’Cole. Myth. Bind., p. 396. 

SHUSTI, IliNi). Scropbularia kotschyi. 

SHUTA PUSPilA, Hind. Auethum 
sowa, Rojib. 

SIIUTAII-KHAB, also Us-shutnr-khar, 
Pmrs. Hedysariirn alhaji, A lhagi maurorum. 

SHUTllIF. 

Curcuma /.edoariu, Rnxh. 

^aaihaldi, Kakuri, Karchu- I Kakhura, Beno. 

ramu Hind. | 

SHUTA, Beng. Curcuma zinloaria. Boxh. 

SIIUTRA, in the religious doctrines or 
pliilosophieal systems of (lie hindoos, an 
aphorism. The body of Vedic literature is 
immense. In the 13ralimanas, moral pre¬ 
cepts, religious instruetioii and information 
are conveyed. Professor Wilson supposes 
them to belong to the eighth century before 
Christ, and they are said to recognize the 
institution of caste or at least of social dis¬ 
tinctions from which this institution has 
arisen. Very little is known of these works, 
which are less interesting than the Sanhita, 
as being of later date. The Brahmana are 
chiefly liturgical and legendary, and, in the 
Upanishads, passing into the rationalized 
Etate, and becoming metaphysical and mysti- 
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SHUAY DAOON PAGODA. 

cal. It would be difflcult to find two sets 
of opinions more absolutely irrecoiicileable 
than Vedic hymns and Vedautie philosophy. 
The Sbutra (aphorisms) or Brahmashutva, 
the chief authorities of the Fantlieistio Ve¬ 
danta s(!hool, though much later than the rest, 
are still mnemouitrs, as also the Vaiseslika or 
atomic school of Kanada. I'lie study of this 
supplementary mass of Vedic literature, in¬ 
cluding philosophy, commentaries, aphorisms, 
&c., might furnish ocimpation for a long and 
laborious life. See Vedas. 

SHUTRAGHNA, Sans., from shatroo, 
an enemy, and ban, to kill. 

SHUTR, or Shootr, Pkrs. A camEl. 

SHUTRI RANG, Hinh. Camel colour. 

SHUTR-MURGH, PMtanrjiiirir*^ ^ 
Struthionida3. 

SIIUTRANJEE, or 
cotton carpet.. 

SHITTTAM, Tam. C 
SHUTU DWIPA, Sa 
hundred, and dwipa, an is 
SHUTU-MOOLEE, 
racemosus. 

SHUTUKA, Sans. AhiWK. Shutu- 
munyoo. Sans., from shata, a Hundred, and 
manyoo, a sacrifice. Shutu-roopn, Sans., 
from shata, an hundred, and roopa, form. 

SHUVA-SADIIANA, Sans., from shava, 
a dead body, and sadhana, to perfect. 

SHUWAL, Arab. The tenth mouth of 
the mahomedan year. 

SHUYUKM. Babylon was a narrow tract 
along the river Euphrates from Erech or the 
modern town of Sheikh ul Slinyukli toKalneh 
on the Klmbur river, and eastward till it joined 
Assyria. 

SHWyEPAYUNG, Burm. Cucurbita maxi¬ 
ma, Dnchy fV, /f. 

SriWAN or Shwawan, Hind. Olea euro- 
psea. 

SIIWARI, Hind. Vitex negundo. 

SHUAY DAGON PAGODA of Ran¬ 
goon, is in height 321 feet above the plat¬ 
form and 487 feet above the ground level. 
The height of the great Shwe Madan at Pegu 
is 334 feet above the platform, the Shuay Da- 
gon, lies about two miles north of Raugoon and 
is built on a laterite hill that rises gradually 
from the river side to a height of seventy or 
eighty feet. The pagoda is a stupendous mass 
of solid masonry : and stands on two terraces 
which face the four cardinal points. The 
upper oue is 900 feet long and 685 feet broad: 
the face of the building is octagonal with a 
circumference of 1,355 feet. The area on 
which it stands is 800 feet square. Its sur¬ 
face is one dazzling blaze of gold and forms 
a magnificent object, as it rears its lofty 
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SHSTAN. 


heiglit on the isolated hill.— Yule^ p, 283 ; 
Winter's Bnrmah^ p, 8. 

SHWE .MADAN, the great Burmese Pa¬ 
goda at Prome. 

SHWE-OO-DOUNG, sec Ts;ui-pe-nago. 
SHWET, Bicng. White, heiiee 
Shwetakuiid. The white variety of Calo- 
tropis gigantea, Brown, 

8 hwet, or Sada sabuiii, Triaiithema obcor- 
datum. 

Shwct-bach, Acorus calamus, Sweet flag. 
Shwet-buriala, Sida rhomboidea, lloxb, 
Sliwet-buruna, Haudea stricta. 

Shwet busiinda, Acalypha indioa. 
Shwetbusuntu, Leucas procumbens. 
Shwet-chamni, Herpestos rnoimiera, Gia- 
tiohi moiiniera, //. B, ^ Kvnlh, 

Sliwet-gothoo-bee, Oiie-headed Kyllinga, 
Kylliiiga moiiocephala. 

Shwet-gurjun, Dipterocarpus turbinatus. 
Shvvet-lioolee, Zeuxina sulcata. 
Sliwet-kamaluta, Quamoelit album. 

Shwet keerni, also Shwet kheriia, Euphor¬ 
bia thy mi folia, Linn, 

Shwet-koonch, Abrus leuoospermus. 
Shwet-kudum, Nauelea tetraudra. 
Shwet-kurubec, Nerium odorum, N. albo- 
simplex. 

Sliwet-mash, Phascolus torosus. 
Shwet-moorga, Silvery spiked cockscomb, 
Celosia argentea. 

Shwet-pai, Eleocarpus laura^folius. 
Shwet-paneemu-rich, Downy persicaria, 
Polygonum lanigerum. 

Shvvet-pooina, Boerhaavia alba, B, pro¬ 
cumbens. 

Shwet-pudmu, Nelumbium album, N. speci- 
osiim; 

Sliwet-pudmu-kurubec, Nerium albo-plenum. 
Shwet-raee, Sinapis alba. 

8 hwet-sal, or Sliwet-shal, Blackwood tree, 
Dalbergia latifolia. 

Shwet shim, Lablab albiflonim. 

Shwet shimal, Eriodeiulron aufractuosum, 
Gossarnpinus rumphii, DC. 

Shwet-surbujuya, Canua flava. 
Shwet-sursha, Ii^ruca sativa. 

S U^iyllb unee, Trianthema viridulum. 

uni, Hibiscus albiflorus. 
ita, Clitoria albifloia, C. ter- 
Roxb,^ W, y A, 

■' iBfflpETA, Sans. White. Shweta-giri, 
whiflrmountain. 

SHWUY-YIN, Chin. Mercury. 
SHYAKOOL, Beno. Zizyphus benoplia. 
SHYALAI, Bkng. Boswellia serrata. 
SHYALEE, Uria. Bauhinia vahlii, W.^A, 
SHYAMA, Sans. Black. 

SHYAMA LUTA, Beng. Ichnocarpus 
frutescens, J?. Brown, 

SHYAN, or Ahom, see India. 
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SIAH POSa KAFIR. 

SHYOU, or Shyu. Their number is 
about 27.000, their language is unwritten. 

SlIYTAN, Alt. Salmi. Accordiug to maho- 
mediui belief he has four khalifa, or deputies, 
Muliqa, Hainoos, Mubloot, Yoosuf. 

SilY-YOlC, a tributary to the Indus, rises 
near Karakorum pass, runs S. E. to N W., 
into Indus near Iskardo, length 300 miles ; 
it receives the Chang-Chen-mo, 58, midNubra 
river 60 miles. See Slmyok, Shyok. ^ 

81 A, Mind, Rosa webbiana^ 

SIAGA of Tartary, Cervnius pygargus, , 
SIAH, Pers. Black. 

SIAH DANA, Hini>., PEiia. The black 
cummin of Scripture. Fennel seed, Nigella 
sativa. See Nigella s(*cd. 

SIAH MUSLI, Duk., Pers. Curculigo 
orchioidcs. Sec Mnsli. 

•SIAH POLKI, Hind. See Polkee. 

SIAH POSH KAFIR, a name applied 
to a mountain race, the ancient Paropamis- 
adae, the liteial moaning being black-clothed 
infidel. The countries north of tlie Hindu 
Kush, which lie in the valley of the Oxus and 
its tributary rivers, from Baikh upwards, have 
no general designation. Eastwards of that 
city lies Knnduz, the Mir of which has sub- 
<lued all the smaller provinces, and it has 
another dependency, Badakhshan, further east¬ 
ward. To the north of this territory are the 
hill states of Wakhan, Shuglinan, Darwaz, 
Kulab and Hissar, • whose peoples claim a 
descent from Alexander the Great. To the 
eastwards of Badakshan lies the plain of 
Pamir inhabited by the Kirghis and beyond 
the Belut Tngh mountains are Chitral, Gilget 
and Iskardo, that extend towards Kashmir. 
South of Badakhshan is the country of theSiah 
Posh Kafir, who occupy a great part of tho 
range of Hindu Kush and a portion of Beliit 
Tagh. It is bounded on the north-east by 
Kashkar, or Budnkhslian, and on the north¬ 
west l»y Koondooz in Baikh. On the west it 
has luderub and Khost, also in Balk, and the 
Kohistan of Cabul ; and on the east it ex¬ 
tends for a gicat distance towards tlie north 
of Cashraeer, where ils boundary is indis¬ 
tinctly known. The whole of this country is 
composed of snowy mountains, deep pine 
forests, and small but fertile valleys, wfiich 
produce large quantities of grapes, wild and 
cultivated, and flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, while the hills are covered with goats. 
Grain is inferior both iu importance and abun¬ 
dance. The common kinds are wheat and 
millet. The roads are only fit for men on foot 
and are often crossed by livers and torrents 
which are passed by means of wooden bridges, 
or of swing-bridges made on ropes of withy 
or some other pliant tree. All the villages are 
described as built on the slopes of hills so that 
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SIAM. 


iS© iiroof ofono house forms the street leading 
to the one above it, and lliis is said to be the 
constant practice of the country. The people 
have no general name for their nation. Each 
tribe-has its peculiar appellation, for they are 
all divided into tribes, thomrh not according to 
genealogy, but to geographical position, each 
valley being held by a separate tribe. The 
fair complexion and regular features of the 
'Siah l^osh Kafir, the variously coloured eye, 
and shaded hair, indicate them to belong to 
the European family of nations, and discon¬ 
nect them from the Tajik, tlie Hazara, the Uz¬ 
bek or the Kirghis. The region now inhabited 
by the SiahPosh is surrounded by the countries 
in which the Greek dynasties ruled, and is en¬ 
circled by the colonies, posts and garrisons, 
which they are known to have established, and 
by military colonies of Macedonians at Alex¬ 
andria ad Cancasum, Arigmum and Bazira, and 
of the garrisons of Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peu- 
celeotisaod Aornis. Those who suppose that the 
SFah-posh Kafir arc descendants of the Greeks 
have their speculations strengthened by the 
fact, that many petty princes and ciiiefs, 
some of whom are now mahornedaiis, but 
originally Siah-posli, claim descent from the 
Macedonian hero, and have preserved vague 
accounts referrible either to their reputed 
ancestor’s marriage, with the fair Rozaua, or 
to his amour with the captive queen of Mas- 
saga. Mohun Lai sttttes*tlmt the women who 
possess great beauty, manage all the out-door 
business, while their stout and handsome 
husbands remain in the house, feeding the 
children in their arms. If the 8iai>posh place 
their’corpses in deal boxes, and witliout in¬ 
terring them, expose them on the summits of 
liills, like the people of Tibet ; it is not ex¬ 
plained whether this is a final disposition. 
The 8iah-posh speak a dialect of the Sanscrit 
and worsliip the hindoo Mahadeo .—Mohun 
Lai^a Travels ; Elpliinstone's CanbooL See 
India, Kafir, Kush or Cush. 

SIAK RIVER, in lat. 1M3’ N., long. l 
10 ' E., on the western side of Bremer’s straits, 
is about j of a mile wide. The natives of 
Asia are all acquainted with the modes of 
preserving fish. The roe appears among their 
articles of Materia Medica under the name of 
Butarookh, but the roe of the fish in the 
Siaft river is celebrated. Mr. Crawfurdaud Dr. 
Cantor inform us, that the roe of enormous size 
of a kind of shad which frequents the great 
river of Sink in Sumatra, constitutes an article 
of commerce. The Malacca cane, the ITeotau, 
of Cochin-China, is the long internotles of the 
'Calamps scipionuin of Loureiro, of which a 
thousand reach Liverpool annually, to form 
walking sticks. Dr. Griffith believed these 
'Cnnes to bo produced from the Galamus 


scipionuin, tlie Heo-tau of Cochin-China. 
They do not occur about Malacca, but are 
brought from Siak, ou the coast of Sumatra. 
Some of them are simply mottled or clouded, 
others of a brov^ii colour, in consequence, 
it is said of their having been smoked. 
The most slender specimens, with the longest 
internodes, are the most valued .—Seemauy 
on palms ; Crawfurd*s Dictionary ; Cantor ; 
Griffiths. See eTohore. 

SI AKA I, Tam. Fruit pods of Acacia ru- 
gata, Buck. 

SIALI, IIiNO. Pueraria tuberosaj also 
Docmia extensa. 

SIALIAN, Hind. Cyperus junicifolius. 

SIALKANTA, Hind. Argemone mexicana. 

SIALKOT, one of the most ancient of the 
forts and cities of the Punjaub: it was founded 
by rajah Sala Byiie or Salivahanuu, fatlier of 
Russaloo. The fort, which adjoins the city 
to the westward is a high, oblong mound, 
with rectangular defences of curt-ains and 
round towers, massively built of brick and 
mortar. Bactria or ludo-Groek coins are 
found in the ruins, but not in any numbers. 
The commonest perhaps is the copper coin of 
Apollodotus. —Rcv/( 7 . As, Soc, Jour,^ No. of 
18o4, 146. 

SIALU, Hind. On the Wardan,Kashmir, 
Mar lea bogonifolia. 

SIAM. The diplomatic relations of the 
British Government with Siam may bo said 
to have commenced with Mr, John Crawford’s 
mission in 1821. In 1626 a treaty was nego¬ 
tiated by Captain Burney, with the view 
chiefly of preventing the Siamese from co¬ 
operating Avith tlie Burmese during tlie first 
Burmese war, in which the British Govern¬ 
ment was then engaged, and of providing for 
the peace of the Malayan peninsula then dis¬ 
turbed, in consequence of the oeeupaiioii of 
Quedah by the Siamese. In 1850 Sir James 
Brooke was deputed to Siam armed with ple¬ 
nipotentiary powers from the queen of Great 
Brimin. The dependencies of Siam in the Ma¬ 
layan peninsula are Quedah, tiger, Tringanu, 
Calantan, and Potani. In 1831, after the rajah 
of Ligor had defeated the ex-raj ah'" of I^uedah 
in an attempt to recover his 
Resident of Pinang visited him at 
concluded an engagement with him 
the boundaries of Province Wellesley,- 
formity with the third Article of the Treaty 
of Bangkok. 

Pellegoix estimates^the popQlation of Siam 
at six millions, which can at best be only 
approximative to the truth ; 

Siamese propur, (the T’luii Mala^ ... 1,000,000 

race).1,900,000 Cambodians.,... COO,000 

Chiiioso.1,500,000 Peguans. 50,000 

Laos.1,000,000 Kar«9n,Houg,&c. 5<^000 
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Siam, with its dependencies, may be con- decrees of N, lab Borgmau estimates the 
sidored as occupied by the doniinaut race, or whole area of Siam and its depentlencies at two 
T’hiii, a vast but for the most part migratory hundred and ninety thousand square miles, 
Chinese population, the Laos people, the Cam- : Ciawfurd at one linndred and ninety tliou- 
bodians in such parts of Cambodia as recog- sand miles. Siam itself pays tribute to China. ; 
nise the Siamese authority, tlie Peguans in a tlie king of Siam seeks from the enipei’or at 
part of the Mon or Pegu territory, numerous Peking a special recognition of his right to 
Malayan tribes, with a variety of mountain reign. Siam proper may bo deemed a vast 
races in the state of greater or less subjection plain from wliich the mountains rise higher 
to the Government of Bangkok. The Siamese and higher as we n'ach tlie Laos dependeu- 
are located principally on the two banks of the j cies. AVliat the Nile is to Kgypt is the Meinam 
Meinam, and on those of the tributary streams |to Siam, with the disiiiietion that, while 
which flow into that great river i'rom the lati- j deserts and i^lesolntioii bound the green lino 
tude of IrP to about, 20'* north. 'Pliey also whieli fringes tlie borders of the Nile, there 
occupy the gulf from tln^ head of tln^ penin- is, along the hanks of the Meinam, wherever 
sula down to lat. 7% wh(;re the Malayan labour has failed to redeem the soil, a vast, 
races aie settled. To the east of the Bri-I fertile and fei'acions jungle, which Inns' to be 
tish possession on the 'IVniasserim coast, in reclaimed. The people of this (!onntry, eori- 
lat. IP up to lat. lb'’ 30', aliont two-thirds sist of the Siamese proper, the Khamti, the 
of the peninsula is pcaijiled by Siain(‘s(‘ races Ijuos and the Slitm, who form the T’hay or 
'Phe kingdom of Siam is eom()osed of Ibrty- Shnnesi? group. 'I'he Siamese are pliysically 
one provimajs, each governed by a Phaja, or } superior to the natives of the Indian Archi- 
functionary of the highest rank, d'here are ! pelago, if we expect those of Bali ; indeed 
a consideralile number of their districts uiidiu’ the Balinese and Siamese bear a striking re- 
the autliority of odicials of lower ranks, semblance to ea(*Ii other. The natives of 
Idiero are five proviiic(‘s in the north, viz., Siam often attain a height about the middle 
Sang Kalok, Phitsalok or Phitsamilok, Ivani- size, and are generally well made. The lino 
phang Phet, Phixai, Uaheng. 'Pen eastern of their skin is a shade darken* than that of 
provinces, viz., Phetxalnin, Bna-Ifnm, Sara- the Chinese, hut they have fairer complexions 
Jjnri, Nophahuri, Naklioii-Najok, Pacdiin, Ka- ' than tlio Malays and rfavaneso. 3'he dres.s of 
hill, Sasong-Sao or Peti in, Batfabong and Pha- | both males and females consists of a piece of 
natsani Kliom. Seven western provinces, viz., | cloth Avrappeel round the waist, one end being 
Mnang-Sing, Snphaii or SapIiMnnabni*i, Kan- brought between the legs and fastened behind, 
clifiiiabiiri or Pak-PJirek, Rapri or Raxahnri, which gives this portion of their attire the 
Naklion, Xaisi, Sakhoiibnri or Tlia-Chin, appearance of a pair of frowsers. In addition 
Samnt-Songkhram or Mei-Klilong. Ten ! to the abovementioned drapery, the women 
sondiern provinces, viz., Paklilat or Naklion- i wear a piece of cloth wrapped round the body, 
Khucii-Kban, Pakqnm or Saiianfliaprakan, under the arms, but the men content tliem- 
Bangplasoi or Ilalahnri, Rajong, Cliantabun selves with the nether gai'inent hefoi’o do¬ 
or Clnuitaburi, Tlumg-Jai, Pliiphri or IMietxa- sci'ibed, not even those belonging to the liighor ’ 
bnri, Hnmphon, J Iaija, llalang or Salang. classes, cumbering the upper part of tlie body 
Siam has been divided by Siamese amiah’sts with a single partichi of clothing except upon 
into two regions, the northern, Mnang-Nua, state occasions. Both men and women have 
and the southern, Mnaiig-Tai ; the northern tlie hair shaved from their heads, Avith the 
being that first occupied. The southern exception of a small round patch Avhicli i.s left 
annals are sometimes denominated the “Re- between tlie crown and the forehead. This be- 
eords of the Royal City’^ (Ayuthia), and ing bruslied up, is made to stand on end, which 
take theii* date from the period when Ayuthia gives them ascared appearance. The number of 
becam(3 the capital of Siam. The native the talapoins or priests is enoi*inously dispro- 
name of the kingdom of Siam is Thai, mean- portioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
ing tlie Free, or Muang Thai (the Free Bangkok alone their nnrnhers exceed thirty 
kingdom, or kingdom of the Free). Bishop thousand. The Siamese proper, occupy the 
Pallegoix says that the modern name, Siam, lower part, of the Meinam. Indeed the valley 
is derived from one of the ancient titles of the * of the Meinam t.liroiighont its whole course, 
country, Sajam, meaning “ the dark rice.” In is exclusively T’hay, and the T’hay attain 
the Siamese books, border wars between their highest civilization, *on the alluvial delta 
1 he Malayan and Burmese races on one .side, of their river. The old capital Ayuthia, 
and the ( -ambodian and the Cochin-Chinese founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 for 
on the other, are recorded as of constant occur- | Bangkok, lower down the river. No dialect 
reuce ; but the present boundaries of Siam j of the T’hay is intelligible to a Burmese, 
extend from four to twenty or twenty-one • The ul[)habcts also differ, baton the whole 
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t!ii0^8seutial$'o||ttheir civilizatioa is the same, Majesty the queen of Great Britain's Govern- 
the chief difference being in the language, ment included among the presents forward- 
iThe Laos alphabet slightly differs from that ed to the sovereigns of Siam a hydraulic 
of the Siamese proper, but practically speak- press to compress cotton into bales. Coffee 
ing, the language is spoken with remarkable grows luxuriantly, and is of a superior de- 
uniformity over tho whole T’hay area, and scription ; it might be cultivated to an un-* 
Sianaese proper, tho Laos, tlie Shan dia- limited extent. A number of woods, the pro- 
lects and the Khamti are one. Many foreign- duco of the forests of Siam are of importance, 
ers, Chinese and Cochin-Chinese, reside in The tcakwood is considered the strongest 
Siam, also Tortuguese, French, English and and most durable timber of India, or perhaps 
Dutch. Pali m the sacred literature of the of the world, only the greenheart of Guiana 
Siamese, and is called Pali, Bali, aixl Pasa vieing with it; but it has become scarce. 
Makata (Bhasha Magadha) Ihe language of The su-kiug might iTorhaps rival it in size and 
Magada. Gambling in every form, as with quality. Sir R. Sidiomburg saw, at tho build- 
the Chinese and Malay, is common, in cock- ing sheds of the first king, a log of this wo6’d, 
fighting, fish-fighting, crickct-liglUing and which was being prepared for the construction 
lotteries. The Meinain rises and falls like of a war canoe, measuring 13o feet and per- 
the Nile, tho Indus, the Ganges, the Brah- fectly sound and without a flaw. It possesses 
maputra and the Irrawadi. According to all the pro[)erty of being easily bent by artificial 
accounts, Siam is a country abounding in means. There are many ornamental woods, the 
mineral wealth. Gold, copper, andiron of colour of which and suitableness to receive high 
great purity, have been discovered, and lead polish would render them valuable articles of 
and tin mines are worked by the Government, export. A beautiful dye of a brilliant colour 
Gold was discovered iu Kabin, copper and iron is prepared from the heart of the jack tree, 
at Lapaburi, and lead and tin at Kanburi. which might also become of importance. Sir 
A mountain is celebrated among the Siamese U. Schomburg had seen silk cloth rnauufac- 
as tho precious-stone mountain where the tured iu Siam of a green colour, with much 
topaz, the ruby, the sapphire, the garnet, and more lustre than that from sap green ; this 
others are found. Pallegoix says ho liimself green dye, he was told, was extracted from 
picked up precious stones from the .ground. a vegetable substance procured in the forests 
Chantaburi, one of the ports of Siam, pro- of the interior. A varnish is said to be ob- 
bably the second iu commercial importance, tained by incision from a tiee, probably the 
It is at the mouth of a river, which, though theet, on which neither the sun nor the rain 
not long iu its course, fertilizes a considerable has influence, and hence it is employed for 
district by its inundations during the rainy securing the gilding of idols ; it might be ad- 
season. The rocks at the ouirance of Chantaburi vantageously employed for gilded monuments 
present all the appearance of a colossal lion and ornaments which are exposed to tlie in- 
couchaut. Chantaburi, which means the nut- flueuce of the atmosphere.^ The balsamic re¬ 
meg country, is also a range of mountains east sins of Siam also deserve attention. The betel- 
of Siam whose defiles arc held by the Xong or nut is extensively cultivated, to be used as a 
oiling, who are said to be an oflfshoot from the stimulant; and so is hemp, for the sake of 
Karen. The wax sold by the Xong is the pro- its intoxicating and narcotic qualities, it being 
duceof a wild bee of gigantic size, which build used in the preparation of ganja, a consider- 
cells on the top branches of trees at tho height able quantity of opium of inferior quality is 
of 150 feet. Sir R. Schomburg, British produced in the tributary provinces of Siam, 
Consul at Siam, states that a rapid develop- on the China border. Elephants abound in 
ment of the commercial resources of Siam has the interior of Siam. The hides are sent to 
taken place since the treaty, negotiated in China, where, having undergone a process 
1855, came into operation. The principal ex- similar to that of obtahiiug gelatine, they are 
p^rt is of rice to China, and next to it sugar, of considei’ed a delicacy. The horns of the 
iJvhich ton times the present quantity might be rhinoceros are said to possess medicinal 
produced if there were sufficient labour to be virtues. TJie Chinese likewise attach fanciful 
had ; hut the extraction of the juice of the virtues, medicinal and invigorating to the 
cane and its manufacture into sugar are carried bones of the tiger and crocodile, and to the 
on without any of the modern improvements hairy-covered young horns of the deer, 
for acquiring the largest possible quantity Of savage and predaceous animals in Sii^, 
ft'om the cane and a superior quality of sugar, the rivers and swamps are populated by 
The alluvial diatiicts might produce as fine crocodiles and rhinoceroses ; the forests by 
cotton as the United States, but there is a tigers, bears, and deer of vlirious descrip- 
scarcity of labourers, and it is bulky for tions. In spite of the buddhistic prohi- 
irausport iu canoes down the river. Her bitions, the Siamese chase the latter animals 
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pnergetioally, and generally kill them with 
fire-arms, which any man is allowed to 
}>os8ess. Their rhiiiocoros-liunting is re* 
markably daring and peculiar. Armed with 
a bamboo stake, pointed and hardened in the 
fire, they proceed in parties of three or four 
into the jungles Avhere they startle the 
animals with shouts and yells. As the rhino¬ 
ceros does not fiy, hut rushes ferociously 
at its assailants with widely-opened jaws, the 
Siamese wait for this moment, and thrust 
their bamboo lances down the brute’s throat. 
Then they rini off in various directions and 
allow the animal to become exhausted by 
loss of blood until they can apf)roach with¬ 
out danger and despatch it. There are many 
tigers, spotted and striped, and tiger-cats, but 
they rarel}'' attack men beciause they have no 
want of game. Tlicre are also two varieties 
of the bear, which however, shun the vici¬ 
nity of mail. Stags and deer are also very 
numerous, and during the inundations an^ 
brought by hundreds to the market-place of 
the capital. These auirnals, as the water 
rises, fly to the higher-spots on the plain 
where they are killed by the Siamese. Apes 
with wlii(;li tlie forests swarm, carry on their 
tricks unimpeded in the immediate vicinity 
of Bangkok, and impudently plunder the 
gardens. Many otters live in the rivers ; 
they are frequently tamed, and become as 
familiar as dogs. Rats and mice arc an 
enormous iiuisauce. Amongst the Siamese 
birds, crows exist in extraordinary numbers, 
and when th^y seek their night-(iuarters in 
Bangkok—the temples—they almost*darken 
the air. Before daybreak they stalk about 
the streets in dozens, to steal everything that 
comes in the way. They snatch edibles from 
the bauds of (diildrcn, and even of elderly 
persons, force tlieir way into the kitchens, 
knock off tlie covers of pots and take out the 
meat, which, if unable to swallow on the 
spot, they try to conceal in some corner, on a 
roof, or upon a tree. They fight boldly witli 
dogs and cats for a bone, and when so en¬ 
gaged will hardly get out of the way of 
passers-by. If shot at, or stones thrown at 
them, they collect in hundreds and make an 
almost unendurable cawing. They combine 
with the dogs in acting as scavengers, clearing 
the towns and villages from all rotting suIh 
stances. In consequence of the great quantity 
of water and fish in the country, it swarm.s 
with aquatic birds. Vultures are also seen in 
large flocks ; especially the black ones with 
bare necks, which eat all animal substances 
and devour the dead, for in Siam the dead are 
not buried. The rich and well-to-do have 
their dead burned, while the corpses of the poor, 
whose relations cannot afford to pay the priest 
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for the incremation service, are torn a^&de- 
voured by vultures and dogs. For this o^ect 
the corpses are previously cut into pieces, 
wliich are laid out on a stone platform. On 
the trees around hundreds of black vultures 
keep up a constant watch, and plump dogs 
lie about in tlic neighbourhood. So soon as 
the relations have retired, the animals and 
birds rush on the corpse, and in a very short 
time only the bones are left which the rela¬ 
tions eventually collect and keep in an urn. 
The eastern shore of the gulf of Siam stretches 
from Bangkok to Chantiboon, and beyond 
Kampoot ; but the lofty range of mounlains 
along the coast impedes communication, and 
the Petrio canal is exclusively used by * 
travellers to or from tlie eastern provinces. 
Pallegoix gives on the whole a favourable 
description of tlio moral qualities of the Sia¬ 
mese. “Tiiey are,'’ he says, ‘‘gentle, checr- 
fnl, timid, careless, and almost passionless.” 
They are disposed to idleness, inconstancy, 
and exaction ; they are liberal almsgivers, 
severe in enforcing decorum in the rela¬ 
tions between the sexes. They are fond of 
sports, and lose half their time in amuse¬ 
ments. They are sharp and even witty 
in conversation, and resemble the Chinese in 
their aptitude for imitation. Marriages are 
the subject of mucb negotiation, undertaken 
not directly by the parents, but by “go- 
betweens.” In the marriage procession a tray 
is carried, gaily adorned with flags and accom¬ 
panied by music, and is laden with garments, 
plate, fruits, betel, &c. In the centre is a 
huge cake or cakes, in the form of a pyramid, 
printed in bright colours. The bridegroom 
accompanies the procession to the house of liis 
future father-in-law, where the lady’s dowry 
and the day for the celebration of the marriage 
are fixed. It is incumbent on the bi idegroom 
to erect or to occupy a house near that of his 
intended, and a month or two must elapse 
before he can carry away liis bride.. No re¬ 
ligious rites accompany the marriage, though 
bonzes are invite'd to the feast, whose duration 
and expense depend upon the condition of the 
parties. Music is an invariable accompani¬ 
ment. Though wives or concubiues are kept 
in any number according to the wealth or 
will of the husband, the wife who has been the 
object of the marriage ceremony, called the 
Khan mak, takes precedence of all the rest, 
and is really the solo legitimate spouse ; and 
she and her descendants arc the only legut 
heirs to the husband’s possessions. Mairiag^ 
are permitted beyond the first degree ofafRnil^i 
There is an extraordinary usage connetSI^ 
with child-birth. The event has no 
taken place, than the mother is plac^ niiir 
a large fire, where she remains for iebti* 
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po»e<] to the burning heat: death is often caus¬ 
ed by this exposure. So universal is the 
usage, so strong the pre^jndice in its favour 
-among high and low, that the king himself 
has vainly attempted to interfere ; and his 
young and beautiful wife, though in a state of 
extreme peril and suffering, was subjected to 
this torture, and died while “ before the fire,” 
a phrase employed by the Siamese to answer 
the inquiry made as to the a))sence of the 
mother. The Siamese have learnt fiom the 
Chinese the art of salting and preserving 
eggs, which, in their estimate, rather improve 
'than deteriorate by time. The egg is covered 
with a thick paste of ashes and lime. Kggs 
so prepared may be sent on long voyages, 
and have become a considerable artiede of ex¬ 
port to California and other places. They 
are fond of ablutions, and their bodies are 
thus kept quite free from vermin. They 
must he deemed a cleanly people : they pluck 
out the hairs of their heard as soon as 
they clean their teeth, foul breath is scarce¬ 
ly known among them ; they constantly 
change their garments, exposing them to the 
action of the sun^s rays. Houses in Siam are 
raised above the inundations, to a height of 
twelve or thirteen feet. They have but one 
floor and the sides and roof's are composed of 
interwpveu bamboos. Theascentis by aflight 
of steps. The food is chiefly rice, often cook¬ 
ed in a cocoanut shell, and the condiment 
used is fish, generally small and often in a 
putrid state. On the whole, the condition of 
women is better in Siam than in most oriental 
countries. In Siam, with laymen of rank as 
with the priesthood, the dead arc embowelled 
and the body preserved embalmed for a long 
period before being consumed in the fu ueral })i le. 
In A va this practice is confined to the priest¬ 
hood, and in this case the funeral pile is on 
a car on wheels and the body is blown away 
from a huge wooden cannon or mortar. Im¬ 
mense crowds are collected on the occasions 
of these funerals which are occasions of rude 
mirth and boisterous rejoicings. Ropes are 
attached to each oxtremify of the car and 
pulled in opposite direclioiis by adverse 
parties, one of these being for the consuming 
of the body and the other opposing it. The 
latter are at length overcome, fire is set to 
the pile amidst loud acclamations aud the 
cei*emotty is consumed. 

Among the mountain tribes the most re¬ 
markable are the Kareen, the Lawa, tlie 
Ka, and the Hong. The Kareen inhabit 
the mountain ranges on the Burmese frontier 
lip to lat. 21° ; the Lawa, a mole numerous 
people,.the same regions farther south ; the 
Ka, the mountaiuous district between the 
Meinam and the Meikong. The Hong dwell 
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on the hilly region in the N. E. angle of the 
gulf of Siam, from the latitude of about 11° 
30' to 13"N. 

The l ings of Siam, from the time the old city 
Aynthia wa^ built, Choola Era 712 = k! n. 
liiSl.—Furnished by P’ra Alak, the chief 
of the, king’s scribes, and doubtless with the 
approbation of His Majesty, designed by him 
it is supposed to correct the list of the kings 
published in the Calendar for 1860. That 
within the brackets does not belong to P’ra 
Alak. 


' First Dynasty—Names. 

Choonla 

Era. 

1 

A.D. 

Length 
of reign 

1 Somdet P’ra KamaT’ibaw- 
dee the, I. I 

712 

1351 

Ys. M 8, 

20 

2 Somdet P’ra Ramc-sooan, 
—son of the 1st ... 

732 

1671 

1 

. who abdicated for, 
o Sonulei P’ra Bawronia-J'a- 
ch’a-T’irat ... 

732 

1371 

13 

4 Chow oo-t’awng Ian,—son 
of the Hrd ... 

744 

138.S 

7 d.ivs 

5 Soiriet P’ra Rame-.sooan,- 
assassinated the itli 

744 

1382 

6 

)»eing the same person 
of the 2nd reign 
(> Somdet P’raya P’ra-Pam,— 
son of the Hth 

759 

1398 

1.5 

7 Somdet ]‘’ra Nak’awn -In... 

763 

1402 

18 . 

8 Soimlet P'ra Bawronia Ra- 
oh’a-T’i-Rat,—son the 7th 

780 

1419 

17 

0 Somdet P’ra Hawroma Trei 
Lokanat,—son of the 8th. 

706 

1435 

16 

10 Somdet P’ra Int’a-Racli’a, 
son of the 9th . 

811 

1450 

22 

11 Somdet P’ra Rama-T’ibaw- 
dee,—tlie II . 

832 

1489 

40 

12 Somdet J^’ra Buwroma-Ra- 
ch’a Naw P’oot-Taug, son 
of the 1 Ith... 

871 

1510 

5 

13 P’ra Katsat’a T’i-Rat,~8on 

of the 12th, 5 years old... 

14 Somdet P’ra Ch’ei Rach’a 

T’irat . 

875 

1514 

0 5 

875 

I514'l5 

son of the P2th killed by 
the 13th. 

15 P’ra Yawt Fa,-' son the 
IHh, aged 11 years 

889 

1528 

2i 

The 15th was slain by 
K’oon Warawongsa-T’i, 
who took the throne, 
and reigned 5 mouths. 
Being a usuri)er, his 
name is not allowed to 
have a jdaco among the 
names of Siamese king.s. 
He was asssissinated by 
K’oon P’irenat’ep, who 
placed on the throne 
P’ra Teoan Kach’a who 
bore the name. 

16 Somdet P’ra Maha Chakra- 
P’atdi-Rach’a-T’irat 

' 891 

1630 

27 

17 P’ra MahinTa-Haeh’a.T’irat 
—son of the 16th 

917 

1556 

1 

The Capital of the king* 
dom was taken in 918 
by the King of Hongsa- 
wadee or Pegu. 

18 Somdet P’w Maha Tama, 
Rach’a-T’irat. 

918 

1557 

23 

19 Somdet P’ra Naret,—son 
of the 18th. 

940 

1579 

16 

20 Sc^mdet P’ra eka«Totsarot 
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.Fii-st Dynasty—Names, 


Choonla 

Era. 


1 Len^h 
lof reign. 


--a younger brother of 
the 19th . 

21 Chow Fa Sri-Sawara-P’uk 

— son of the 20th 
Here closes the dynasty 
of, Samdet P’ra Rania- 
T’i'Bawdee, l)eing 20 
different kings, one of 
» them having reigned 
twice. 

Second I>ynasty, 

22 P’ra Chow Song-T'am,— 

slew the 21st and reigned. 
[He acquired a great name 
by his pretended disco¬ 
very of Boodha’s foot¬ 
print P’rabat.] 

23 P’ra Oh’et’a-Otsarot,—an 

elder brother of the 22nd 
The Prime Minister Chow 
P’aya Kralahom Sri Soo 
riwong i ssasainated tlie 
23rd, and jdaced on the 
throne. 

24 P’ra At’itaya AVong,—a 

brother of the 23rd, 9 

years old. 

Here closes the dynasty 
of P’ra Chow Song-t’am 

3 reigns. 

Third Dynast(/. 

The former king was dri¬ 
ven from the throne by 
the Siamese Nobles and 
Lords, whose place they 
filled by tlie Prime Mi¬ 
nister abovementioned, 
viz, 

2r» P’ra Chow Prasat T’awng. 

2fJ Chow Fa Ch’ei,—son of the 
2.0 th. 

27 P’ra Soot’ama Rach’a,— 

killed the 2Gth anrt i eigned 

28 Somdet P’ra Narai, — son of 

26th killed the 27th 

29 P’ra Pe’t Rach’a,—He is 

called a usurper, and is 
• not .allowed an honorable 
place among the kings ... 

30 P’ra P’oot’a Chpw Sua,- - 

son of the 27tli, ... 

31 Pra Chow Yoo-hooa t’ei,— 

son of the 30th 

.32 P’ra Chow Yoo-hooa B.aw- 
romakot, brother of the 
31st... . 

33 Chow Fa Dawkmadua,— 

son of the 32nd ... 

And then abdicated the 
throne for his elde'^ 
brother 

34 P’ra Chow T’inang Sooriya- 

Marin-t’ara. 

The close of the dynasty 
of P’rasat-t’awng, being 
* 9 kings in all, the usur- 

. per being excluded. 

The whole term in whichj 
the above nameef 34] 
kings reigned ^ is 417 
years, averaging 12*3 
years eiitell. 


945 

962 


1584! 9 

I 

IGOsj 1 2 


964 


989 


992 


1603 


16281 


26 


1 7 


1631: 0 5 


902 

16311 

j 1 

26 

1017 

|1656 

0 9 

1018 

1657 

1 0 2ii 

1018 

4657' 

26 

1044 

1683 

16 

1059 

1698 

10 

1069 

1708 

27 

1094 

173S 

26 

1120 

1759 

10 clay a 

1120 

1759 

9 days 


"[The Burmese sacked the 
capital in th'fe year 1767, 
and oarrie^away many 
captives. Jhe chief of 
the Siamese irmy ralli¬ 
ed the Bifbx^ese underj 


First Dynasty—Names. 

Choolan 

Era. 

A.D. 

Lengfif 
of reigii. 

him at Tont’a-Booree, 
which is now tlie site of 
H.K. H. Kromalooang 
W ongsa-r’int-snit’s i)a- 
laco. He built a walle<l 
city in thi.s place, and 
reigned as king P’aya 
35 Tak,) ... w. 

1129 

1767 

15 

The 4th nvd present DynasU/. 
[A Siamese Oeneral of 
great celebrity \inrler 
P’aya Tak, took tlu 
throne, iniTned.] 

.36 Somdet P’ra Bawroma-Pa- 
ch’a P’ra P’oott’i Ywat-Fa. 

1 

1144 

1782 

27 

37 PVa Poott’i Lot-La son of I 

the .36th .! 1171 

1809 

15 

38 P’rabat Somdet P’ra Sang- 
Klow,—son of the 37th ... 

1 

i 1I8G 

1824 

|27 

39 P’rabat Somdet P’ra Para-j 
in end r Mali a Mongkut.j 
the present reigning sove-j 
reign, son of the 37th.j 
.succeeded to the throne. 1213 

1851 

12 

P’rahat Somdet l”ra Pin- 
Klow, secoml king do.]! 1213 

1 

jl851 



The population of 8iain i.s [>rol)ably uearly ' 
stationary. The nnml)er of the bonzes oon- 
(lenined to celibacy, (he ninititucles of men 


who, bein^ slaves, are unable to marry—the 
prodigious proportion of women who tn*e 
childless in. consequence of (lie practice of 
polyj^amy, - all seem to che<*k (be generally 
prolific- chnvact(M* of tropical regions*. The 
annual intlnx of Chinese being confined to 
males, doe.s not bring with it the ordinary 
augUHMitafions of a vast emigration, nor is 
tliere an udeipnite supply of women for the 
doinaiid produced by t he constant flow of men 
from China, who are brought do\vn by every 
nortb-cast rnensoon. The bulk of the Laos 
j)eople who are snhject.s of Siam, are spread 
over the great valley through wliic.di the 
Meikong, or principal river of (.^amhodia flows, 
hctweeii the lats. 13‘’and2rN. Tiie country 
is reported to be thickly peopled, except iu 
the mountainous ])arts contiguous to Tonquin 
and Cambodia. Though the limits of Laos are 
not accuiately laid down in the maps,^and the 
country is but little known, it is said to con¬ 
tain more square miles than Siam itself. All 
its princes are tributary to Siam. Though 
possessing a quasi indepeudeuce, the Shan 
States of Zirnmay, Rahaing, and Labong are 
clearly feudatories of the present sovereign of 
Siam. Written contracts, or agreements are 
necessary with the Shan foresters and timber- 
cutters, and such documents to give them 
a binding effect, must be laid before the 
present Shan chief, who, if approved of by 
him, will direct his seal to be affixed to them. 
On the demise of any of the chiefs of these 
States, the king of Siam appoints the eucoea*' 
Bor, and although it is customai'y to tdlow 
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the eldesf. son of the formor cliief, to succeed 
to the vacancy, yet on the deatli about a.d. 1860, 
of a chief of Zinimay, one of the minor chiefs 
not of his family, was appointed to the post.” 
In Siam, nobility is not liercditary. A modifi¬ 
cation of bnddliism is the prevailinjjr religion. 
A class of mins exist, hut women are not 
admitted till above 50. In Siam, the poorare 
buried or exposed to beasts of prey ; if al)Ove 
the lowest class the deceased aitoi’ the bowels 
have been extracted, is laid in a wooden eollin 
externally lackered and gilt, and this is placed 
for some days on a hi^h table. In the mean¬ 
time, the priests light up tapers, burn per¬ 
fumes under the eofiin, and chant funeral 
hymns at night. A procession of relatives 
and friends dressed in white and covered with 
white veils follow the coi pse. Beside it, are 
borne figures of various animals or singularly- 
shaped monsters carved out of bamboo and 
the a(;<jompanying talapoins <*X(daini, “ We 
must all die, we are all raorlal.” The mourn¬ 
ers attest their sorrow by iheir tears and 
often hire women for the express purpose. 
The body is then taken from the colfin and 
placed naked on the pile which is set fire to 
and the remains are scorclied. The body is 
tlieii replaced in the collin and deposited 
undei* one of the pyramids enacted about the 
temple. Graves are held sacred among the 
Siam(‘se and their violation is consideied as a 
ludnon.s offence. They refuse the honor of 
biji'iiing to persons killed by aecidenl, by light¬ 
ning, to the still-born, to those who die in 
child-birth, or from sinal 1-pox, and to suicides, 
'riie remains of such are either thrown into 
the water or exposed to the Ix'asts of prey. 

Between the buddliists ol* Siam and Ceylon, 
there has been much inter(!purse, and it is 
probable that almost identical doctrines are 
held in the two counlries. During the efforts 
made by the buddliist monks of (Jeylon, in 
the defemte of their religion and in their 
attacks on chri.stianity and on Jehovah, (he 
king of Siam and one of the native chiefs of 
Kandy contributed largely towaids the pub¬ 
lication of the numerous tracts, pamphlets, 
and serials that were sent forth from the 
buddhist printing presses of Ceylon. When 
Siam was visited by Sir flohn Bowring be 
found a king upon the throne who in early 
life, when a late king had usurped the throne, 
had withdrawn from j)olitical squalibles to 
the safety and sanctity of the religious pro¬ 
fession, and was residing in a buddhist temple 
from whence he was brought forth to occupy 
the throne, after the seclusion of a quarter 
of a century. 

In stature the Siamese are shorter than 
the hindoos, the Chinese, or the Europeans, 
but ti^ller than the Malays. Thq average 
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Iieight of twenty men, taken indiscrimi- 
nalely, was found on trial, to ho five feet 
three inches, the tallest being five feet 
eight inches, and the shortest five feet two 
inches. This woul<l make them about an inch 
taller than the Malays, and an inch and 
a half shorter than the Chinese. Their 
lower limbs are well-formed, contrary to 
what obtains among the natives ofllindostan. 
Their hands are stout, and destitute of the 
extreme softness and delicacy which charac¬ 
terize tho.«e of th(^ hindoos. Their persons 
in general are sufficiently robust and well- 
proportioned, being destitute, however, of the 
grac(; and fiexibiliiy of the hiudoo form. On 
the other hand, their make is lighter, less 
squab, and better proportioned, tlmn that of 
the Indian islanders. Tlieir complexion is a 
light-bi-owii, perhaps a shade lighter than 
that of the Malays, but many shades darker 
than that of the Chinese. It never ap- 
proa(djes to the black of the African negro 
or bindoo. Writers on the natural history of 
man, judging from the remote analogy of 
plants, have been disposed to undervalue 
colour as a di.'^criniinating character of the 
different races. But still Dr. Bowring was 
disposed to consider it as intrinsic, and as 
permanent a eharaftter, as the form of tlie 
skull, or any ollj(‘r which has been more 
relicMl upon. The hair of the head is always 
black, lank, coarse, and al)nndant. On every 
other part of the body it is scanty, as 
with the Malayan and American races, and 
the beard especially is so little suited for 
ornament, that it is never worn, but on 
the contrary, plucked out and cradi(!ated, 
a(!Cording to the practice of tlie Indian 
islanders. The head is generally well pro-' 
portioned, and well set U})on the neck and 
shoulders, but frequently of remarkable fiat- 
ne.ss in the occipital part. The face differs 
greatly from t hat of the European or hindoo, 
the features never being bold, prominent, or 
well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, but not flattened, as in the negro, and 
the nostrils, instead of being parallel, di¬ 
verge greatly. The mouth is wide, but not 
projecting ; the lips are rather thick ; the 
eyes are small, having the iris black, and the 
white of a yellow tinge, following as usual the 
complexion of the skin. The outer angles 
are more turned up than in the Western 
races ; the oye-brows are neither prominent 
nor well marked. But, perhaps, the most 
characteristic feature of the whole counte¬ 
nance is the breadth and height of the check 
bones, which gives the whole face the form 
of a lozenge, instead of the oval figure which 
constitutes the line of beauty among the 
nations of Western Asia and Europe. Upoa 
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the whole, aUhoiigh we often meet among 
the Siamese with countenances lhat are not 
disagreeable, and admit that they arc cer- 
tainly a handsomer people than either the 
Chinese or Indian islanders, beauty, according 
to British notions of it, is a stranger to 
them. The physiognomy of the Siamese,, 
it may be added, conveys ratlier a gloomy, 
cheerless, and sullen air, and their gait 
is slow, sluggish, and nngi{Krcfnl. The dress 
of the vSiamese is sniHciently singularly and 
extravagant. Both sexes weai* fewer clothes 
than any other tolerably civilized people 
of the East, the head arnl feet being al¬ 
ways naked, tlie upper part of the body 
generally so, and the loins aiul thighs alone 
therefore being covered. Tiie garment for 
the latter consists of a piece of silk, or 
cotton cloth, of from live to seven cubits !o?ig, 
which is passed round the loins and thighs, 
and secured in front in its own folds, leaving 
the knees entirely bare, a practice considered 
by their Malayan neighbours—such is the 
force of custom—at once rude and indecent. 
Tlie better classes permit the ends of the 
dress to hang loosely in front, but the lower 
orders tuck them under the body, securing 
them behind. This is not a matter which is 
left to the discretion of the parlies, hut en¬ 
forced by law, or by a custom e<iuully impera¬ 
tive ; for the plebian who inlVinges it is liable 
to summary punishment from the followers of 
any person of condilion who may casually 
meet him. Tlie only other material portion 
of dress is a narrow scarf, about four cubits 
long, and commonly of silk. This is worn 
either round tho waist, or thrown carelessly 
over the shoulders. When in this last si I na¬ 
tion it forms an imperfect covering for the 
bosoms of the females, tho lower orders of 
women wear a tight vest for comfort or 
convenience, wlien engaged in labour, Tlie 
colours of which tho Siamese are fond are 
dark and sombre, and light colours or white 
seldom enter in any considerable qnantily 
into their dress. The last, cxce[)t in mourn¬ 
ing, is wmrn only by tlie lay servants of the 
temples, and by mendicant nuns, neither of 
whom are much respected. 

The mode of dres.siug the liead is singular 
and grotesque. A man when he is full-dressed 
ought to have the whole hair of the head 
closely shaven, with the excepiion of a circle 
on the crown, about four inches in diameter, 
where the hair is allowed to remain of the 
leugtli of about an inch and a half or two 
inches. As the process of shaving the head, 
however, is not very punctually performed, 
it commonly happens that the common hair 
of the head is an inch or two long, and 
the circle on the crown double that length, 
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the whole, from its natural strength, staring 
and standing upright, so as to convey not 
only a whimsii^al but a very wild look. 
Women do not shave the hair of their heads 
hut always crop it short, leaving also a circle 
on the crown, wliich is effected by plucking 
out the hair in a nnrrow line from the brows 
backwards. No turban or other covering to 
the head is worn by either sex, with the ex- 
<*eption of a fantastic conical cap fiiit on by 
tho chiefs at certain formal court ceremonies. 
In this respect, ns well as in the mode of 
weal ing the hair, the Siamese agree entirely 
with tli<‘. Kambojans, but differ from the 
people of Pegu and Ava, who wear their hair 
long, and cover the liead with a liandkerchief. 
The Siamese of both sexes in upper ranks 
wear a kind of slipper. The Siamese, like the 
Cliinci^e and other nations of the farther east, 
permit the nails of their hands to grow lo an 
uniiatnral and inconvenient length. All the 
nails of both hands are treated in this man¬ 
ner, and tho practice is general with both 
sexes, and with persons of all ranks ; the only 
difference being that persons of condition 
carry the practice lo the greatest extreme. 
Some suc(;e.ssful amateurs may be seen with 
nails two inches long, and as cleanliness is 
not a national virtue, this usage has a very 
offensive appearance to a stranger. The Sia¬ 
mese have the same prejudice against white 
teeth with many other eastern people, and at an 
early age (hey stain them of mi indelible black 
colour, without, however, filing and destroying 
the enamel of the front teeth, like the Indiau 
islanders. In otlnn* respe(;ts, they evince no 
disposilion to disfigure the natural form of tho 
body, and are especially to be distinguished 
from theBurinaus and Pegnans, by the absence 
of general practice of tattooing I he whole 
body, which prevails among tlie two last Irilies. 
Marriage ceremonies, as in otlier counfries of 
the East, are a(;(;ornpanied by theatrical repre¬ 
sentation, gymnastics, music, and distribution 
of presents. The acdnal ceremony is per¬ 
formed by tho senior male relations; it con¬ 
sists in joining the riglit hands of tho bride 
and bridegroom witli a white cotton thread, 
and passing a similar one round their heads, 
brought into jnxta-posilioii. The priests 
repeat hymns in the Mali language, tand an 
ehier of the family pronoiim^es the words, 
“Be man and wife, and live together until 
death part you.” The Siamese week is of 
seven days, and these eorrespoiid generally 
witli tho.se of the other nations of the old 
world. They are as follows : viz., Sunday, 
Athit; Monday, Chan; Tuesday, Angkhah; 
Wednesday, Phut; Thursday, Prahat ; Fri¬ 
day, vSuk ; and Saturday, San. The nature 
of the marriage contract among the Siamese 
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does not differ essentially from its oondition 
among other oriental people. Indeed, it may 
be remarked, that there is no feature in 
eastern manners in which there is so general 
an agreement as in this. The Siamese 
suitor usually pays a price for his bride— 
a l)etro(liiug precedes marriage, the marriage 
is a civil contract, in which the Talapoins do 
not meddle, except by offering prayers for, 
and bestowing benedictions upon the parties, 
and both <!on(ml)inage and a plurality of wives 
are legal. Divorces appear to be obtained with¬ 
out difliculty, and are frequent among the 
lower orders. An unequivocal and reciprocal 
expression of the desire of the parties for a 
separation, seems all that is requisite. When 
the divorce is (lcsire<l hy one party only, there 
is a little more ditfnmlty. The party suing 
in this case, pays a line for the benelit of the 
other. In any case of a divorce, each party 
receives back what it originally contributed 
to the common stock, the wife, liowever, 
receiving no sliare of the gain or a(!cnmnla- 
tion. If the children l)e grown up, they fol¬ 
low the fxther or mother at their own option ; 
but in tlie event of tlndr being young, the 
distribution whi(jh the law enacts is remark¬ 
able, the female children going to the father, 
and the boys to the mother, on tlie alleged 
principle that the girls are most likely to 
prove useful to the fii’st, and the boys to the Inst. 
'I'he Siamese are a small, well-proportioned 
race, their skin is of an olive hue, they have 
black hair, of which th(\y keep a coarse tuft 
(which has somewhat the appearance of a 
brush) on the top of the head, all around being 
closely shaven. Women adopt the same j 
practice of cherishing a tuft of hair, which, 
however, they carefully oil and comb. The 
■preservation oftlie tuft and the chnnge.sit under¬ 
goes under dilfei ent circuinstaiKrcs, are objects | 
of great iiilerest and attention in Siam. 
The head of a child is frequentiy shorn. At 
the age of three oi- four the tuft begins to be 
eared for, but it is more in front tliaii is usual 
alter the time of puberty. It is prettily 
knotted and kept together by a golden <7r 
silver pin, or, in case of povei’ty, by a ponm- 
pine quill, l>ut it is generally garlanded by 
a wn’al.h of fragrant flowers. As among 
the (Jhinese, long nails are appreciated as 
a mark of aristocracy ; and every art is used 
for making the teeth black, which is deemed 
a sine qua non of comeliness. The use of 
betel and areca helps to accoin})lish this ob¬ 
ject. The ordinary dress of tlie Siamese is a 
long piece of cotton printed cloth, passed j 
round the waist between the thighs, the ends j 
of the cloth being stuck in behind. They j 
wear no covering over the head, or upper | 
part of the body ; and the legs and feet are ^ 


! quite naked. The higher class sometimes 
I wear sandals, and have generally a piece of 
j white cloth hanging loosely about the shoul¬ 
ders, which 'they sometimes use to wrap 
round their head. Young women employ a 
sort of silk scarf to screen the bosom ; a re¬ 
finement which, after marriage, is much neg¬ 
lected : indeed, no sense of delicacy or im¬ 
propriety appears to be connected with the 
exposure of the body above the waist. In 
the sun, a light hat, whi(di looks like an in¬ 
verted basket, made of palm-leaves, is used 
by both sexes. On all ceremonial occasions, 
and in visils fi‘om inferiors to superiors, it is 
n.snal to wear a silk scarf round the waist. 
In the preseiic(3 of the king, the nobles have 
a garment with sleeves made of tulle, of the 
most delicate textni’e, and richly ornamented, 
which they often take from their shoulders 
and fasten round their waist. The women 
who ply on the river wear rather a graceful 
sort of white jacket, fastened in front. In 
cold weather an outer garment or robe is 
worn, whose value depends on the rank and 
opulence of the wearer. There is a universal 
passion for jewellery and ornaments of the 
precious metals, stones, &c. It is said there 
is scarcely a family so poor as to be vvith- 
ont som(3 valuable posse.ssions of this .sort. 
Rings of silver and gold adorn the arms and 
the iegs of children, rich ncck-laee.s, car-rings, 
and belts, are sometimes seen in sindi profu¬ 
sion as quite to embarrass the wearer. Fe¬ 
male children, up to the age of twelve or 
thirteen, wear a gold or silver string with a 
leart in the centre, performing the part often 
assigned to the lig-leaf in exhibitions of statue.^'. 
To the necks of children a tablet called a 
bai soma, is generally suspended, bearing an 
inscription as a chai m against mischief ; and 
men have a metaHi|^ ball attached to a belt, 
to wbi(di they attribute the virtue of render¬ 
ing them invulnerable. A neck-lace consist¬ 
ing of seven lumps of gold or silver is worn 
hy gil ls as a jirotecting influence, the panuug, 
is one of the garments worn hy the Siamese, 
called by the Portuguese panks, the Siamese 
have no family names or titles. Few therefore 
cmi tr:i(!e hack their descent above two genera¬ 
tions. In their disposal of the dead body 
of a Khroopacha Achariya, or spiritual 
guide of supei ior sanctity, the rewards await¬ 
ing those who perform the funeral rites are 
innumerable. In a Siamese funeral, the bier, 
with a layer of wet eartU laid upon it, upon 
which is placed a heap of a dried fuel, con¬ 
stitutes the funeral pile. This circumstance 
distinguished the funeral from a more ordi¬ 
nary one ; for on common occasions the bodies 
are simply burned upon a low earthen terrace. 
In one case, the pile being prepared, the 
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botly is replaced in tlie coffin, and carried I prises those wli6 Hvo on rafts or other float- 
three successive times round it, borne by the ing structures. Many of the people have 
sous and son-in-laws of the deceased, and fol- their permanent homes on these rafts. They 
lowed by the favourite daughter, uttering open shops and sell bazaar articles on them, 
loud Jameptations. It was then deposited upon These floating houses arc moored along 
the pile. A number of wax tapers and little the banks of the river, and they present a 
incense rods were now distributed to the by- most pictui esque appearance, as you ascend 
standers. A priest, ejaculating a prayer, set the the river Irom sea. Many of the noblemen, 
first fire to the pile, and was followed by the and connect ions of the court, occupy brick- 
rest, and among others, by the European by- houses, and of the countless number of 
standers for the spectators had been offered shrines and temples and pagodas, whieh are 
tapers, and particularly requested to join in the I seen scattered about in every direction, all 
ceremony. As soon as the first flame had as-| are built with the most durable materials 
cended, the daughter began to distribute small and in the most costly manner, llankbk iff 
pieces of money to some beggars who were supposed to have a population of about two 
present, and who consisted chiefly of elderly hundred thousand )eople, of whom three- 
women, dressed in white, who reside in the filths are Chinese, and the remainder are 
temple, and who perform m(‘nial services for Siamese, JVgunns, Laos, Cambojans, Tavoy- 
tbe priests. The male reTations of the dcceaseil ans, Cocliin-Cbinese, Malays, Moors, Hindoos, 
at the same time tjed the clothes in a ! and Christians the descondaiits of Portuguese 
bundle, ainl standing on each side of the pile, j born in the country. All the thrift, enterprise 
tossed them over it six successive times, | and inland trade is with the Chinese. Large 
taking great care not to allow them to fall to numbers of these industrious people immi- 
the ground. This ended the ceremony—the grate every year from the provinces from the 
relations, however, continuing by the pile sea coast of China, and particularly from 
until the body was consumed. The Siamese Canton. The Siamese population are lazy, 
practice polygamy. Marriage is only allowed apathetic, and filthy, destitute of all ambition, 
beyond the seventh degree of blood affinity, or national aspirations. Europeans and Ame- 
hnt a widow may marry her deceased bus- deans are being attracted to Siam, os either 
haiurs brother, and a widower his deceased temporary or permanent settlers, and they 
wife’s sister. Sovereigns may marry a sister receive every encouragement from the king’s 
or a daughter to preserve the royal race. A government. There were in 1863 in Ban- 
wife may be pawned for a debt. kok, one hundred and twelve European resL 

On the east the dominions of Siam touch dents and about thirty-eight Americans, many 
the frontier line of the Tenasserim pro- of the two classes having their families with 
viiices. As the crow flies, the British hound- them. 

ary of Tenasserim and the Siamese capital are The first and second kings administer the 
not more than a hundred miles apart. affairs of the kingdom between them, though 

The city of Bankok lies in lat, 13® 58' N., in point of etiquette and in reality, the first 
and long. 100“ 34' E. It is about twenty king is supreme. The executive branches 
miles distant from the sen, up the Menam are conducted by different ministers, who 
river, which is navigable for vessels up to have two audiences each day with the first 
two hundred and fifty tons, at all seasons of king to receive instructions. The Prahklang 
the year. The river is the highway for com- is the chief minister. The revenues of the 
municatioii with all parts of the country, kingdom amount to about four millions ster- 
though several ancient canals have connected ling, and are derived principally from the laud, 
rivers in the interior and made passages to a conscription tax for exemption frommili- 
the coast. The city is divided into three por- tary service, a poll tax on the Chinese, customs 
tioTis. One section includes the palace, its gar- duties, opium tax, gambling licenses and pro- 
dens, grounds and enclosure, which is entirely fits on the trade conducted in vessels belong- 
surrounded by water from a canal and forms ing to the king. In 1863 the ruling Siamese 
an artificial, not a natural, island. The majesty was the fourth sovereign of the exist- 
secoiid portion of the city embraces the abode ing dynasty. He is officially styled Prabat 
of the settled part of the population. The Somdet Pra Pararaeiidr Maha Mongh Kuk. 
houses stand on both sides of the river, and He is the second eldest son of Pra Pootti Lot 
are built pretty much in the same style and La, the thirty-sixth king from the foundation 
witl|^ the same materials, as they are in Bur- of the monarchy in that country. The second 
mah. All the well to do people live in king has the title of Prabat Somdet Pra Pin 
wooden houses, while the poorer class oc- Klow, brother of the first king. There have 
cupy hgts composed of bamboos and palm been four dynasties, of kings. The first 
leaves. The third section of the city com- dynasty had a succession of twenty-one kings, 
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whose uuited reigns, extended over a period 
of 252 years, or from year a. l>. 1351 to 
1603. The next dynasty had three sovereigns, 
who reigned twenty-eight years. The tliird 
dynasty began by the Siamese nobles putting 
aside a minor of nine years old, and setting 
up the prime minister as king, wlio began to 
reign in A. d. 1633, and occupied the throne 
for twenty-six years. This dynasty had nine 
kings, who were in power one liundred and 
tliirty-six years, “ when the Burmese sacked 
the capital in 1767 and carried away many 
captives. The chief of the Siamese army 
rallied the Siamese under him, at Tonta 
Boorec, which is now the site of a palace. 
The ancestor of the present dynasty was a 
Siamese general, of great celebrity, who took 
dho throne A. d. 1782 and reigned for twenty- 
seven years. The king riding in 1863 had a 
family of sixty-one children. Of this large 
number of children, eleven had died up to 
the end of 1862, seven were by one motlier, 
two royal mothers had five children each, 
one royal mother had four, two of them 
three each, four of them two each, and all the 
others, making the number of royal mothers 
up to twenty-seven, one each. Besides these 
twenty-seven wives, the king had thirty-four 
concubines. In addition to this establishment 
there were seventy-live daughters of noblemen, 
who served as maids of honor. Bach lady 
receives a salary from the i*oyal treasury of 
from twelve-hundred to two-huiidred ticals a 
year. His inujesty the second king, says 
the Bankok Calendar, for a, d, 1863, has 
jiow twenty Laos and five Siamese wives. 
The whole number of his childreu is 60, of 
whom only 30 arc now living. His eldest 
sou was born in August or September 1838, 
and is commonly denominated Prince George. 
The name given him in his infancy was 
George Washington. His present official name 
is Krorn Mun Bawarawich ci chan. At 
Bankok and its vicinity in 1863 there were 
ten American missionaries and families locat¬ 
ed. The first mission planted in that city was 
by the Baptist sect of Christians in the year 
1833. It has since maintained a very feeble ex¬ 
istence. A Presbyterian Alissioij is strong 
in numbers. A Itornan Catholic Mission with 
ten priests is stated to have commenced in 
1662. The Vicar Apostolic of Siam, the 
Bight Rev. J. P. Pallegoix, Bishop of Mallos 
died on the 18th of July (1862.) The Govern-, 
meuts of Portugal, America, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, Hanseatic Republic, Sweden 
and Norway, the Netherlands,, and Prussia 
are represented each by an accredited Consul, 
residing at the Court of Bankok. Connected 
with these Consular establishments are various 
employes, as interpreters, secretaries, assist-'| 


ants, clerks, constables and inediijal ofri<!ers 
in charge. With all of these European Go¬ 
vernments tlie kings of Siam have entered 
into treaty relalious. The Portuguese Con¬ 
sulate takes the lead, in point of priority of 
time, having been established in 1820. The 
others date from the year 1856. There is a 
Harbour Master and Master Attendant’s de¬ 
partment, besides an Inspector of imports 
and exports and the Bankok Police, all 
under the executive charge of Europeans or 
Americans. 

The heavy bulk of the trade with Siam 
seems to pass round from Batavia and Singa¬ 
pore. Hongkong and other ports in China 
eonlribnte towanl it. The value of the export 
trade for the yc^ar 1861 was fifty-six lakhs 
and a half of ticals. 

The princii)al articles of export from Ban¬ 
kok are ricte, sapan Vood, sugar, pepper, 
hides add horns, cardamnrns, teel seed, tin, 
stick-lac, silk and paddy, teak timber, ebony, 
rose-wood and mangrove bark used in tanning, 
gum benjamin or frankincense and gamlioge. 
All the spices of the southern peninsula and 
the islands seem to grow in that country. 
The growth of sugar is a now branch of in¬ 
dustry introduced into Siam about a century 
ago by the Chinese. 

On the eastern side of the peninsula there 
is a river, called the “ Xumphon,” at the Islh- 
inus of Krau. From this river across the 
gulf, to the mouth of the “ Menam, chowphya,” 
the <listance cannot bo more than sixty or 
seventy miles. 

The Siamese mountains run north to south 
along the Teuasserim provinces, and at¬ 
tain elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
mountains in Y*c province, run in three parallel 
ridges, from 3,000 lo 4,500 feet high, gradu¬ 
ally diminishing towards the coast to about 
500 feet. The Buffalo mountains, about 700 
miles from Moulraeiu, 1,543 feet. Coal of 
cx(*ellent quality has heeu discovered. Iron, 
tin, and gold are frequently met with. The 
Ahomo who once ruled Assam, were of 
the Siamese race. The alpliabets of the Thay 
or Siamese of the Burmese and of the Moii of 
Pegu are of ludian origin. — Latham's Dcs, 
JSthn, ; Colburn's New Monthly Mag, ; Tra- 
vels in Siam and Cambodia^ by D. C. King^ 
Esq \Jour, of the Royal Geo, Soc,, No, 30, 
p, 177 ; Boivring's Siam, Vol, i, pp, 27, 
83-85, 106, 118-19 ; Earl's Archipelago, p, 
168 ; Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
No, 4, December 1847, pp* 330 to 368; 
^rawfurd's Embassy, pp, 128, 313, 315, 
328, 394 ; Aitchison's 'treatise, /), 315 ; Ran^ 
goon Times, 1863. See Buddha, India, 
Jakun, Kambogia, Karon, Kariang, Kedah 
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or QueJiib, Laos, Lawa, Malays, Monsoon, 
Pagoda, Wijao, Yutliia or Jutliia, 

SIAM AN G,— ? See SimiadnR. 

SIAMANGA SYNDACTYLA, see Si- 
iniatlie. 

SIAMULIUM, the “ Pecpsa,” a species 
of Siamulium a troublesome, dipterous insect 
swarms on the banks of the streams uniting 
with the little Runi;eet river in Sikkim. It 
is very small and black, (loating like a speck 
before tlie eye ; its bite, leaves a si)ot of cx- 
travasated blood under the cuticle, very irri¬ 
tating if not opened.— Hooker's Him. Jotir.^ 
Vol. i, p, lo7. Sec Peepsa. 

SIAO. On the N. 10. of Celebes, is an 
island larger than Tagolanda, and is rendered 
very conspicuous by a high conical volcanic 
peak, in lat. 2® 43' N., long. 12o® 35j' K. 

SIAPOSIT, a mountain tribe in Central 
Asia. See Kaffir, Siah Posh. 

SlAlll), Hind, hfupliorbia antiquorum, 
Jjiiin. 

SIARU, Hind. Missiessya liypoleuca. 

SIRAlllJ, see Kyan. 

SIBBAU also liol siah, Pi:us. Aloes. 

SIHAYDU, Tel. White lead. 

SIBBEL, Au. (lit., gratis) water offered at 
any time gratis to any person, dispensed in 
the nam(} of God. 

SIBERIA, a great region on the north of 
Asia ; the vast steppes of the Gobi, its sandy 
deserts, and high mountain chains, give a 
peculiar character to this region. The tra¬ 
veller, who attempts to force his way into 
the lauds on the South of Siberia will 
find that his rifle will be required for 
more purposes than obtaining a dinner. His 
courage aiuP determination will be tested by 
men who seldom show fear, and are ever 
on the alert. It is only with a steady hand, 
a quick eye, and skill with his weapon, 
that he can remain safe from ads of vio¬ 
lence. Plunder is the common trade ; and 
what is still worse, the traveller, if not mur¬ 
dered, is carried off into certain slavery. 
Mr. Atkinson commenced his wanderings in 
southern Siberia beyond the river Narym, 
and crossed the Kourt Choum mountains, 
towards what has been called the Great 
Altai. But this chain can only bo found on 
maps—in nature it does not exist. Numerous 
off-shoots from the Altai run down to the 
desert of Oulan-Koum, in which direction he 
turned his steps ; riding over many a rugged 
ridge and crossing numbers of picturesque 
valleys, treading his way eastward towards 
Oubsa Noor. There are many peaks in the 
Tangnou chain, rising far above tlie line of 
eternal snow, some more than 11,000 feet in 
height. His route was eastward, crossing the 
heiids of several streams which run from the 
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I Tangnou mountains into tlio Oubsa. There are 
to he seen herds of antelopes and flocks of bus¬ 
tards, animals characteristic of a steppe ; wifh 
packs of ferocious wol ves inconvcnieutly nume¬ 
rous. A heavy sandy steppe—part of the 
Sarkha desert, extends into the Gobi,—and 
vegetation was so very scant, that even the 
steppe grass had disappeared. The salsola was 
growing in a broad belt around the small salt- 
lakes, its colour varying from orange to tl>e 
deepest crimson. These lakes have a most 
singular appearance when seen at a distance. 
The sparkling of the crystallized salt, which 
often reflected the deep crimson around, gave 
them ^he appearance of diamonds and rubies 
set in a gorgeous frame-work. From the 
summit is a very extensive view over Sarkha 
desert, and there is no Great Altai but a low 
chain of hills only extends to the south, till 
lost in the Gobi desert. Of the vast network 
of mountains, which separates tlie enormous 
extent of level territory known as Siberia to 
the north, from the great Mongolian desert of 
Gobi to the south east, a comparatively small 
though lofty chain alone retains the name of 
Altai in Mr. Atkinson’s map ; and this is con¬ 
tinued castwai-d into the much longer chain of 
the Tangnou mountains, extending from about 
the 9()th to the lOOtb meridians of east longi¬ 
tude from Greenwich ; successively diminish¬ 
ing ranges occurring northward, till lost in 
the Siberian level of marsh und lowland forest. 
The true Altai, from its position, accessibility, 
and vast mineral treasures, and the import¬ 
ant Russian mining establishments there in 
full operation, has perhaps attained undue 
celebrity as t he grand mountain system of the 
region ; and the entire group of mountain 
cliains, which as a group would appear to be 
tolerably isolated, is currently recognized as 
“the Altai” in popular estimation. There 
are no elevations comparable to the higher 
summits of the Himalaya ; but the difference 
of latitu<le compensates, as regards seve¬ 
rity of climate in the higher ranges. The 
best idea of the magnitude of the mountain 
masses that run through Asia, separating 
Siberia and Mongolia, is by a comparison 
with the Alps, wliicb can be crossed in four 
or five days : the wanderer among the Asiatic 
Alps lias lost no time if ho contrive to cross 
thorn in thirty-five. Baron Humboldt, was in¬ 
formed by Tar tar merchants who cross the steppe 
with the caravans, that a volcano exists on an 
island in the Ala-kool. But the one nearest 
to this place is in the Gobi desert, and Peshan 
in the Syan-shau. In all his wanderings in, 
the Karntou, Alatou, and Actou, Mr, Atkin-' 
son did not discover one crater. Beyond 
the Syan-shan mountains in Mongolia and 
its continuations westward under various 
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names, is the vast depression of Yarkand. Mr. j 
Atkinson’s travels tended frohi Kokliaii on the 
west to theeastern end ot the Baikal, and as far 
south as the Chinese town of Tchin-si; iucdiid- 
ing that immense chain Syanshan, never before 
seen by any European ;as well as a large por- | 
tionofthe western part of the Gobi, over which ■ 
Chenghi^ Khan marched his wild hordes to- ■ 
ward the west—scenes on wliicli no pencil j 
had previously beeu ernployed-^comprising a | 
distance traversed of about 32,000 versLs in i 
carriages, 7,100 in boats, and 20,300 on horse- ■ 
back—in all 59,400 versts (about 39,500 ; 
miles), ill the course of seven years. The 
fauna of Siberia and even of the Altai ap¬ 
pertains to the same immediate zoological 
province as that of Europe, with Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus, aud to the same general re- ' 
giou must likewise b(3 referred lliat of all ^ 
Middle and Western Asia, with Africa north¬ 
ward of the Atlas : again in Noj th America, 
the ditferences are as nothing in comparison j 
with the amount of resemblance ; and th<‘ 
whole may ho comprehended us the great 
northern or boreal fauna (or zoological region), 
with subordinate provinces, such as the Arctic., 
the American, the Central Asian, and the 
Sibirico-European (the last comprising West¬ 
ern Asia and Northern Africa) ; while China, 
the mountains of Indo-Cliina, and the south¬ 
ern face of the Iliinalaya, having again so 
many peculiarities in common, that an Indo- 
Chinese province might be lik(‘\Yise recog¬ 
nised, Tlie same types of form, ciiaracteristic 
of the regiou, even prevail in the nortli-wcst 
of India, wlierc, asalong as the sub-Himalayas, 
they become intermingled, gradually more and 
more to the east and south-east, with distinct 
types, which are mostly characteristic of South 
EavStern Asia and its archipelago, within the 
immediate influence of the monsoons. 

The Saiga (Saiga tatarica ), is a very remark¬ 
able antelope described by Pallas, whose great 
homeison the Kirghiz steppes, especially about 
the Aral, Lieutenant Woods’ “ herds of ante¬ 
lopes,” observed by him on the plain west of 
Kuuduz,musthave been of this species; forit is 
not probable that the* Ahu’ (G.azellasnhgnttn. 
roea) inhabits nortliward to the Hindu Koosh ; 
and lower down the valley of the Oxns, the 
Saiga is known to abound, especially about 
Lake Aral, into which that river flows. Once 
Mr. Atkinson mentions “ a herd of small ante- 
lope8>” when hunting with the Golden Eagle 
in Tchungaria ; and these were not improb¬ 
ably the ‘ Dzer^n’ (Procapra gutturosa,) also 
described by Pallas,—whose great home is in 
the desert of Gobi, and which is the ‘ Yellow 
Goat’ of the Ortons of M M. Hue and Gabel, 
and perhaps identical with the Tibetan ‘Goa 
(Pr. picticaudata of Hodgson),— at least Dr. 
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J. E. Gray, of the British museum, suspects 
them to be one and tlie same animal, the former 
in its summer coat, the latter in winter vesture. 
The double-humped camel belongs properly 
to high Central Asia, south of the Gobi desert; 
and would even appear still to exist there iu 
a state of nature. Its western boundary, 
wliere bred, seems to be among the Kuzak 
(or Cossacks), jjorth of Bokhara. Lieut. 
Wood, of Sir A. Burnes’ party, who explored 
the Oxns to its source in the Sir-i-Kol lake 
iu Pamir, “had always supposed it to be a 
native of Uzl)eg 'rartary ; but we here” he 
remarks, in Waklian, “ learned that it is bred 
only among the Kirghiz of Pamir aiid Kokan,” 
Jhii nes rcinai ks that—“ Tlie Bactrian camel, 
wiiich has two humps, abounds in Turkistan ; 
they are bred by the Kuzzak of the desei t 
north of Bokhara.” In its proper and inoi'e 
elevated habitat, this animal is employed toge¬ 
ther with the yak, as observed in an easterly 
direction by M.M. Hue and Gabet. In a 
westerly, Lieutenant Wood, ascending the 
valley of the Oxns, first encountered yaks 
when passing i'rom Badakshan into Wakhan : 
they were grazing amid the snow on the very 
j summit of the i ngged pass of Ish Kiiasm 
(10,900 feet). Soon afterwards he came upon 
j a Kirghiz encampment or horde which consist¬ 
ed of 100 families, and posi-essed about 2,000 
yaks, 4,000 sheep, and I0() camels—not the 
ugly-lookiijg camel of Arabia, but that species 
known as the Bactrian, and whicdi, to all the 
uselul qualities of tlie former, adds a majestic 
port which no animal but the liorse can sur¬ 
pass. This was the first year of their abode 
in Wakhan, and the only instance of the Kir¬ 
ghiz having iiiaile tliis district their winter 
quarters.” He subsequently remarks, that “the 
Kirghiz camel” (undoubtedly meauing the 
two-liumped) is tlie beast of burthen iu Shag- 
nan, much lower down tlic valley of the Oxns. 
But other authors (Colonel Janies Abbott 
for instance) distinguish the one-humped 
camel of Turkistan as “ the Kirghiz cimiel,” 
from the two-humped, which they designate 
as “ the Kuzak camel and it is clear that 
the Kuzak of some writers are the Kirghiz 
of others. According to Lieutenant Wood — 
“ The Kuzak range, the low-lying plains 
between the vast empires of Bussia and China. 
The Kirghiz domain is tlie table-laud of Pamir, 
which, buttressed by Tibet, slopes northward 
upon Kokan, having the Chinese territories 
to the east, and tlie rugged country which 
feeds the rivers Oxus and Birr to the west. 
Their language does not differ, or only in a 
trifling degree, from that spoken iu Kuu- 
duz.” The Kirghiz of the table-land of 
Pamir employ, the two-humped camel, 
which we follow into Kokan, where the 
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mi»in resiclence of the “ Great Kirghiz [ nursery of the oamel as of tlie hoise ; but the 
horde” is understood to be on the vast steppes country of Oman, in all ages, is celebratedin the 
bordering the Jaxartes. The “ Kirghiz songs ol’ the Aral)S as producing the fleetest ; 
middle horde” ranges to the north-east, Jicross I their legs are more slender and straight, 
the Ahitou chain, on wliat is called the “Kir- their eyes more prominent and sparkling ; 
ghiz-KiIzak steppe,” right on tQ the river and their whole appearance denotes them to 
Irtisch and the eastern portion of which be of higher lineage than the ordinary breed 
steppe was traversed by Mr. Atkinson into of the animal.” The ordinary breed of the 
Tchungaria or Chinese Tartary, east of the true dromedary we take to be here meant, as 
great lake Tengiz or Balkash Nor, where opposed to the baggage camel of Arabia, 
camels abounded with his “Kirghiz,” Imt of The one-linmped camel of Turkistan, in com- 
what particular kind does not appear. mon wilh other single-humped camels, authors 

In Bokhara, according to Professor Evers- miscall “the dromedary.” A 'cording to Capt. 
raann there are as many as three species of I (Col.) James Abbott, the dromedary of Khiva is 
camef (as he terms them, and we much in- ’ a very noble creature. Its strength is greater 
dine to suspect correctly), all of which inter- than that of the Indian dromedary, and their 
breed and produce fertile offspring. The appearanceof power is increased by huge tufts 
descendants of hybrid camels, however, arc | of curled liair, which grow upon the muscles 
stated by various authorities to degenerate ra- i of the legs, and cover the neck. The inter- 
pidly. We allude to tlie particular hybrid wbcli I mediate breed between this and the two- 
is known us the Armenian or Cararnanian camel, i bumped camel is more powerful than eithd*, 
whichisrai.sed fromamale two-bnmped camel ! and has generally, two humps though the 
andafemaleone-humpedcameloftheTurkistan j contrary is mostly asserted. The dromedary 
race, (n,) Air, is the two humped Camelus hue- will cari'y a burthen of GOOlbs. at the rate of 
trianus, with long woolly hair; (h.) Nair, is the 30 miles a day, for almost any distance ; pro- 
one-humped Camelus dromedarius, or common vided that it he supplied with a sufficiency of 
Arabian camel: awd (c.) Lnk, is the name given the oil-cake, upon which alone it is fed while 
to a camel with one hump, larger than the | on the journey ; grain being considered too 
other, and liaving quite crisp, short, dark- expensive. It walks, under a burthen, about 
brown wool.” The last should he the 2^ miles an hour. The camel of the Kuzak 
ordinary one-humped'»caincl of Turkistan; is the real, or douhle-hnihped camel. It is, 
the true Arab camel, though considerably less 1 however, of far more delicate make than that 
tall and more robust. According to (.\)l()nel | of Arabia, and it is preferred I’or the saddle 
Abbott, it is a stronger animal than the other; to the dromedary. It is , the smallest of 
while ('aptain T. Hutton designates it as “an Asiatic camels : lung in the back, very fiue- 
athleiic dwarf, beside tluj Arab < ainel,” limbed, and <rovercd with hair upwards a foot 

There is confusion in the* writings of sun- in length. It is a gentle and docile creature, 
dry authors respecting the camel and the butter litte<l for draught tlian the drome- 
dromedary. Thus Burkhavdt notices the my, owing to its greater length of its hack ; 
two-humped species by the latter name while hiit as a beast of burden it is inferior in 
numerous writers (and the French especially) strength to the dromedary of Khiva and 
so term the one-humped Arab species, which Bokhara, which is the finest anywhere 
was named ny Liuuams C. dromedarius. seen.” It is evident that there must be 
Pallas observed no dromedaries among different breeds or raises of the two-huraped 
the camels which he saw with the north- camel, which require elucidation. The olie- 
ern Kirghiz. The name ‘ Dromedary,’ how- humped camel of Turkistan is capable of 
ever, (from the Greek,) properly signifies eiiduriiig the severe winter of the Khiva 
a fltljet camel, of racer proportions, the Ashari steppe, as des<*ribed in Colpnel James Abbott’s 
or Mahairi or Barbary, and Sindani of UpYier narrative of his winter journey over that 
India, which is tx highly cultivated race desolate, region, from Hirat via Khiva to the 
of the Arab camel, conspicuously different Caspian. Near the Aral he met with a 
from the heavy baggage auimal of the same double-humped camel, which he then re- 
species. In Arabia, and in all Northern Africa, gurded as a curiosity. 

considerable attention is bestowed in regu- In the valley of the Ob, the Tetery or 
lating the propagation of the best breeds of Black-cock may be shot in August; Rept- 
cameis, but especially of the lighter kiuds, or chicks or the Tree-patridge in September, 
dromedaries (properly so called). The small- When the first snow has fallen blackrcock 
ness of the head is a characteristic feature of sliooting is conducted in this way. A jom- 
a well-bi’ed one. “ Those of Oman,” remarks mou sledge, sometimes with one horse^ at 
Lieut. Wellsted,‘‘enjoy a deserved celebrity others with two, is prepared and nearly 
for strength and fleetness, Nejd is equally the filled with straw; upon this the sportsman 
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sits down, ami the man drives into the for¬ 
est, keepinj^ a good Iot)k out. When he 
sees tlie Inrds he drives along till within riHe 
distance, and then stops. The sportsman 
must shoot the lowest bird wlieii this one 
drops, the others look down on their fallen 
ipate and remain quite still in the trees. Mr. 
Atkinson more than oin*.e shot three out of the 
braiiehes of the same tree, before the hrood 
liave tak(Mi flight. When the birds are going 
the man gathers up the game, throws it into 
the sledge and drives on again, in these 
woods it is not diflieult to shoot from fifteen 
to twenty hraeo of blaek-eoek in a day. This 
can only Ixi done with a p(‘a“rine, which makes a 
very small report, and is eerrain in its effect. 
The valley of the Ob has great attractions 
for the sportsman from about the middle of 
dune to the 1st. of August. There are thou¬ 
sands of double snipes to he found on the 
blinks of the river ami tin* glass aronml the 
borders of tin? nmnerous lakes formed by the 
retiring flood. 

Tmujus^ is a general name applied to a po- 
indatioii common to a vast area in Siberia 
ami China. Their phy.siognoiny coiiiuicts it 
with the tribes of Northern Asia in general, 
and tluiir language forms a transition be¬ 
tween the monosyllalric and agglntinate forms 
of speech. The Tungus, under th(3 name 
Mantshn, constitute the dominant population 
of China it.self. The ti'il)es under Chinese 
i*ul<s in. Maiitshnria, on the watersluMl ol'the 
Amur or Sagalin, are tiTined Maiitshu. The 
Mantshu pro[)er have a literature with an 
alpl nihet modified from the Mongol. TJiey 
are agritmUnird and industrial. 

Dam ian^ is a Tungus race dwelling on the 
Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
women. The se<'relaries of the mandarins 
who are sent to thi.s part, are privileged by 
a letter from tlie khan to seleiit women or 
young giii.s, as companions. 

Tlie Ibex (Cajira liimalayana) frequents 
many of the lofty ranges of the western 
chains, and is known to the natives by the 
names “ skeen” and kail,’’ which they 
apply indiscriminately in the districts of 
Asernng, Spiti, Kaiiawar, the Northern 
Cashmere mountains, Ladakh, Chinese Tar¬ 
tary, and the Altai. It is not clear that the 
European ibex is a distinct species. There 
appears to bo a variety in Ladukli with 
shorter horns than the Himalayan, and speci¬ 
mens of the Siberian ibex possess the same 
peculiarity. Leopards, panthers, wild-dog and 
bearded vulture, are the common enemies of 
the ibex ; the latter preys on the kids only. 
The ibex is found on certain ranges in La¬ 
dakh, especially on the chains northward. 
The Caucasian ibex (Capra caucasia) fre-1 
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queiits the mountains of Belooclpstan, and it 
is likewise u native of the Murrco and other 
ranges on the north-western frontier of Sind, 
j The Caucasus, Asia Minor, Syria and Ara- 
I bin, arc also countries wdiicli it inliabits. It 
does not appear to tiavel any groat distance 
eastward, and is probably re-plac(?d on the 
higher ranges of AfFglninistan ami Persia by 
I its noble congemer the Himalayan ibex. Tlie 
Caucasian ibex has the hair short ami dark- 
brown, with a i)lack line downi the' baitk. 
The btaird is al.so black. Like the European 
and Himalayan animals, the horns are also 
hent backwards but they difler in being more 
slender ami tapering. In the latter, more¬ 
over, tli(j horns are tlirec-sidial, and the ante¬ 
rior and posterior sui faoes sharp, and gener¬ 
ally smooth, with tlie exception of a few 
irregular tuberosities on the frontal aspect. 
Like tlui other species, it frequents danger¬ 
ous ami inaccessible places, such as bleak 
and barren inoiintain tops.— Z.(Mi\E. Bit/t/t,) 
in Indian Eitdd, April iO, 185S ; Latham ; 
liavenst.ein^s Russians, p. 3()o ; Atkinson s 
Siheria, with reference to its Sport and 
Natural Hi story ; Oriental and IVeslern 
Sd eria ; A Narrative of seven years^ Explo¬ 
ration and .'idvenlures in Siberia, Mongolia, 
the Kirgiz Steppes, Chinese 'lartary, and 
part of Central Asia, by Thomas 11 ilia m 
Atkinson, IHoS ; Ilnrst and Blackett, 

SIBERIAN RHUBARB, see Rhubarb. 

SlBl, see Ivmljak. 

SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

Thit'piiyew, JJeioi, | Tiiayat-phyew, Bcrm. 

This tree i.s very plentiful in Prornc, Pegu 
ami Tounghoo, as weU as about Donabew, 
and it is a tree# abundant on the sea coast 
from Amherst to Tavoy and Morgui. It 
yields a compact and close-grained wood, 
seven or oiglit feet in girth, and aiiapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. Its maxi¬ 
mum girth is 5 cij))its, and maximum length 
30 feet. When seasoneif, it floats in water. 
Thayat Pew, means white wood, and is a 
name, equally applicable to “ Calophyllum 
longifolium,'’ “ Dillenia speciosa,” to a speides 
of Dalbergia and to other woods,— JJr, Mc¬ 
Clelland, Capt. Dance, 

SIBR, Ar. Aloe iiidicn. A. Jiteralis, Kt^n, 
Aloes, 

81BUKAS, Tag. Cassalpinia sappau, 
Linn,, Roxb,, W, .*> A, 

SICCA, Hind. A coin, to coin, a name 
of a rupee now uiicurrent. The* Sicca 
rupee of Bengal remained at 192 grains, 
but this coinage was discontinued in conse¬ 
quence of Act XVII of 1835, and since that 
date the Company’s afterwards the Queen’s 
rupee of 180 grains has been the only rupee 
coined lit any of the governmeut mluis. 
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SIDA. 


SIDA CORDIFOLIA. 


But the main purport of Act VII of 1833, 
was to fix: the wei<rht of the Furruekaiiud 
rupee at 180 f^raiiis. When the government 
of India derided on 180 grains as tlie tola, 
they in tlie same A(;t declared that this tola 
should bo “ the unit of a general system of 
weights in all government transactions.^^ 

SICIIKL, a range of mountains, in tlie 
Deklian. The Godavery river after entering 
the granitic table-land of the Dekhan, flows 
at the southern foot of the Sieh(‘l mountains 
into a sandstone and argillaceous limestone 
country. Tliis district is similar to that of 
Bundlecund and Malwa ; it also contains 
diamonds, and has been mu<!h broken up by 
erupted rocks. 

SICHU, Hind. Cotoncast.er obtusa. 

8ICKRONA, a river near Shekurgungc 
in Chuprah. 

SICULIAN, see India, Khetri. 

SID, or Ci<l, a mahomedan ruler famed in 
the history of Spain the Arabic Syud. 

SIDA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Malvace;e ; 34 species of Sidu are 
known to occur in the East Indies ; 

S. acuta, Kiu’cta, Bengal and both peninauIaH 

of India. 

JS. alba, Linn., Nag-biila or Nag-barjala, of Bengal, 
(Joronuindcd. 

8. cordifolia, Lifn.^ Barjala, Bengal, both peninsulas. 
8. CM neifolia, Linn., 

8. huinilis, WUhi., Bengal, both pcniiiHulas. 

8. inicrophylla, , liengal. 

S. retiisa, Linn., Bengal, both peninsulas. 

8. rhoinlnfolia, Rorb., La,ld.)arjala, liengal. 

8. rhoiuhoidea, 81iwet-barjala, Bengivl, both pen. 

S. poriplocifolia — ? Malayaiia. 

S. tilijefolia — ? China. 

The species vary much inhabit, and in the 
structure of their fruit and seeds, but they 
refeemble each other iu abounding iu mucil¬ 
age, and ill some of them having tough 
Hgiieou.s fibres, wliicli are employed for tlie 
purposes of cordage in different countries. 
Several are employed as demulcents in India, 
in the same way that the* mallow and the 
marsh-mallow are in Europe. S. rhomboidea 
and S. rhorabifolia abound in very delicate 
(bix-Iike tibres, wliich may be used for many 
of the same purposes as hemp aud flax ; but 
when the plants are grown for the sake of 
tlioir fibres, they ought to be sown thick, 
under which circumstances, like other plants 
similarly sown, they grow tall and slender 
without branches. S. periplocifolia, a native 
of the Malay islands, which succeeds well in 
India, may be cultivated for the same object, 
especially as when cut near the earth it 
quicHly shoots into long simply twigs which 
abound in flax-like fibres. A species, S. 
tilia3folia, King-ma from Pekin, is cultivated 
for this purpose in China as a substitute for 
hemp and flax. Sida hemp, or Flax of Bur- 
mah is the product of Sida acuta aud Sida 
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stipiilata,(Burmese, Pyen-dan-gna-lon.) They 
are more weeds, but the most troublesome in 
'Vwwoy, —Mason ; Eng. C//c., Wight's leones; 
Roxhargkf Voigt., Hogg* See Sida sti[)ulata. 

SIDA ACUTA, Barm.., Rh*, Rnxh. IV Ic* 

8. lanceolata, Retz. S. scoparia, Lour, Rhccdc. 

S. stauntoiiia, 1).C. 8. acuta. Biirm. 

Kureta, Beng., IEini), Malai tangai, Tam. 

Bariara, Kharaiita, lIlNi Male tongi, Tkl, 

Barjala, ,, Visha bodi, Chitiairuti ,, 

Jerupaiia, JVlAiiEAL, Muttav piilaganichfcttu „ 

Pata? 8ans, 8ahadevi chettu, Tel. 

.\rua manopondu, Tao, 

An emollient nnd domuleont j)hint boiled 
with rice, said to prove serviceable in dy¬ 
sentery, flowers small, yellow. It grows wild 
in many parts of tlie Dekhan ; being a native 
of the peninsula of India, l)ut found also in 
the hilly distriets Grows to fhe height of 
about three feet ; and no doubt, like the S. 
rhomboidea, a good fibre might be procured 
frdm it. The root reseipbles common licpjorice 
but is very bitter. The infusion of the root 
!oiril)ined with ginger is given in inlermittents 
and in chronic diarrhma. 'Fhe leaves bruised 
with oil are applied externally ns a poultice to 
accelerate, suppuration. Dr. O’Sliaugbuessy 
used an infusion o( the root with some advan¬ 
tage in the ca.^e.s alluded to by AiusJie, but 
could not satisfy himself as to its febrifuge 
a<d.ioii. It promotes perspiration, increases 
the appetite, and is in many respects a useful 
substitute for more costly bitters. Au elec¬ 
tuary is prepared, in Bengal, from tlie ex¬ 
pressed juice of tlie Sida and used in the treat¬ 
ment of worms in the intestinal canal, but ex¬ 
perienced native practitioners say that no re¬ 
liance can be placed on its effiiracy. Au in¬ 
fusion of the root is a very useful bitter tonic 
and astringeut. Dose, one to two ounces, three 
times daily. Care must be taken not to eon- 
found the classical name of this plant with 
the Sidhee of the bazaar, which is a mixture 
of the dried leaves and young capsules of tlie 
Indian hemp, and a powerful nai*cotic. Fata 
is also the name of Corchorus olitorius.— Drs, 
Ro.vhurg/t, Voigt, Ainslie's Materia Medica^ 
p.S7 ; Riddell ; O'Shanghnessg,p. 214 ;Beng. 
R/uir., p, 304. See Fata root. 

SIDA COKD[F()LIA, Linn., TV. A*, Roxb, 

8. rotundifoliii, Cav. | S. herbacea. Can. 

Barjula, Bkng. Cliiri beiida, Telia antiaa, 

Bariara, Hind. Mvittava, Suvarnain, Tel, 

Kharaiita; Kharenti, ,, Telia gora, chettu, ,, 

Bijband, HiND. I Kowar, Hind. 

Chuka;Hamaz, ,, | Siinak, ,, 

A plant of both peninsulas of India, of 
Bengal aud the Panjab. It has middle-sized 
yellow flowers. Its mucilage, mixed with rice 
is given in dysentery and fevers, and its seeds 
in I^olic, tooesmus, and gonorrhoea, also taken 
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SIDDL 


SIDA TILIJIFULIA. 


as an aphrodisiac.— Drs. Roxb.^ Voigt^ J. j into Englaml at an estimated pr/cfe of £8 per 
L. Stewart. ' ton, wliir.li is about oue-lifth of the pric.e of 

81 DA INDICA, TA7in,^ lioxb» Syn of hemp of the best quality. Some of Dr. Rox* 


Abutiloll iiulicum, 6r. Doji. 

SIDA PKlilPLOClFOLIA, a native of 
the Malay islands, flowering and ripening its 
seed, a great part of the year. Its bark abounds 
in serviceable flaxen fibres, and as it shoots 
quickly into long, simple twigs, partieularly 
if cut near tlie earth, it answei's well for 
procuring the fibre, of’good lengih for most 
purposes.** — Drs, iioxburgft, Voigt^ liogle 
Fib. Flant^ p. 263. 

SIDA POPULIFOLIA, Roxb., R/icede. 
Syn. of Abutilon indicurn, O. Don. 

SIDA 11ETU8A, Linji. 

Kurun tudi, Maleal. | Kurun tuti, Tam. 

A shrub with small yellow flowers growing 
ill Bengal, Malabar and Travancore, and 
Bengal used in medicine.— Roxh.: Vni<ft. 

SIDA RHOMBOIDFA, Roxb., IV. 'A.. 

Sichi rhotribifulia, Wall. 

Shwet'bariala, Beno. I Saf^d Ijai'iala, Hind. 

,, barjalft, ,, | Atibala cliettii, Tel. 

A plant with small yellow flowers, growing, 
in the rainy season, in Bengal and the p(?nin- 
snlaof India, where the plants are indigenous I 
the barks of S. rhonibifolia and S. rhomhoidea 
according to Dr. Roxliurgli, yield abundance 
of very delicate flaxy fibres, which he thought 
might be advantageously employed for many 
purposes. When the seed is sown thick on 
a good soil, the plants grow full and slend(*r, 
without brandies, and are every way fit for 
such purposes. Major llanncy sent from 
Assam to the Agri-lIor(icullural Society in 
December, l8oJ, some of the fibre of Sida 
rhomhoidea, which grows luxuriantly in that 
valley. Capt. Thompson thought from its 
length, its similarity to silk, and its great 
strength, that it would f(*t(!h a high price in 
Fiiiglaiid. A line half an inch in circumfer¬ 
ence after exposure to wet and smi for ten 
days sustained, 400 fl)s.—/Jrs. Rogle, Roxb., 
Voigt. 

SIDA SCOPAHIA, Lour., Rhccde. Syn of 
Sida acuta. Buna. 

SIDA STAUNTONIA, DC. SymofSidu 
acuta, Barm. 

SIDA S riPULATA, this, the most trou¬ 
blesome weed in Tavoy, produces a very fine 
hemp or flax. The two species, Sida acuta 
aud Sida stipulata, are not usually distiu- 
gu h\\ei\.-~ Mason. 

S. abutilon, Roxb. ] King-tna, Chin. 

SIDA TILIA^M^TILl A. This is cultivated 
for its fibres in China, near Pekin. Dr. Royle j 
saw plants in the garden at Chiswick, about j 
eight feet high. The fibre is strong and pliable, 
very silky in its nature, and the plant of very 
rapid and luxuriant growth, three crops being 
obtained in one year. It may he says be brought 


burgirsoriginalspecimens, marked July, 1804, 
are still in the Indian House ; the filires are 
I from four to five feet in length, and display 
a fine soft and silky fibre, as well adapted for 
spinning as the jute, but are apparently supe¬ 
rior.— Urs. Roxb., Rogle. 

SIDA ATSU, lIiNi>. Datisca caunabina. 

SIDA, see Gr(‘eks of Asia. ^ 

SI DAL AM, Tam. Tel. Corypha urn- 
braculifera, lAnji. 

SIDA kS M EG H U R, a port on the western 
side of' the Peninsula. See Sedasheghur. 

SI 1)1)EE, prop. Syudi, au African or 
^IClliiopian. 

SIDDEE, Tel. A leathern bottle, the 
dubber of the mahoinedans. 

SJDDHA, Tel.? Uria. A tree of Gaii- 
jam and Gumsur of an extreme height 4o feet, 
and circumference of 4 feet, the iieight from 
ground to the intersection of the first hraneh, 
22 fi?et. Wood is said to be not liable to be 
attacked by insects, it is used chiefly for 
rafters and is burnt for fire-wood. The bark 
and leaves are employed in tanning leathei’ 
and are also used medicinally.— Captain 
M acdonald. 

SIDDIIA. The persons, cliaracter, and 
oflices of the different inferior races of hindoo 
divinities are very ill defined in the heavenly 
polity of the hindoos. The Siddha and Vid- 
yadiiara are a class of ascetics, and a class of 
cele.stials beings of an intermediate order 
between men and gods, tenanting the middle 
I regions above the earth, and are usually des¬ 
cribed as attending upon Indra, although 
they have chiefs and kings of their own. 
The Vidyadhara have much intercourse with 
men, intermarrying with mortals, and often 
having earthly princes aud heroes for their 
kings. The Siddha are of a move retired 
race, and arc rarely the subject of fabulous or 
j mytliolngiiail legend Oharana, and Sura, 

! are terms used in place of Vidyadhara, im¬ 
plying inferior demigods.— Rind. Theat., 
Vol, ii, p. 308. 

SiDDHA-MANTRU, Sans., from sidha, 
accomplished, and mantra, an incarnation. 

SIDDHA, Sans. To perfect. 
SIDDHANTA, Sans., conclusion, from 
siddha, proved, and aiita, end. 

SIDDHANTACHAHI, Sans., from sid- 
Ihantn, ascertained or proved, and acharin, 
practice. , 

SIDDHARTHA, see Jains. 

SIDDHISHWARI, Sans., from siddha, to 
perfect, and ishwari, a goddess. 

SIDDHEE, Sans., from Sidha, perfect. 
SIDDI, u term by which the Moghul 
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smoN. 


SIGUK. 


admiral on the Malabar Coast was known. 
It is from 8iddee and that, again, from Syud a 
lord. See Sidi. 

SIDEROXYLON, a genus of plants of 
the order Sapotacea), natives of America, 
Afri(?a, East Indies and Australia, of which 
the following species are known, viz : 

S. cantonionse,— ? China. 

S. cinoroLiiii, Tyani., Mauritius. 

S. tonientosum, llox>h.^ Eastern Ghauts. 

S. iiieriiio, 

S. regiuiu, Wall.j Pc'.j^u. 

S. wallichianuiii, G. Don.^ renang. 

The species of Siderxyloii are evcrgi*een 
trees, with axillary and lateral fascicles ol 
flowers. They are remarkable lor the bald¬ 
ness and weight of their wood, wlfich sinks 
ill water, and the genus lias lienee derived the 
name of Iron-wood. 

SIDEROXYLON CANTONIENSE. 

Slian-kaii-shii, CiiiN. I Corud tree, Pno- 

A native of China. 

SIDEROXYLON INERME, LG/?/, 

RouKU'ia iuennis, Tktinb. 

Has small white llowers. 

SIDETES, sec Greeks of Asia. 

SIDHAHATT1-DAWAN-11AT’1T,1Iini). 
The Right and Lel’t-liaud castes of the South 
of linlia. 

SIDHAM, see Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

SIDIIANTA, see Vidya. 

SIDIIEE,—V Cannabis sativa. 

SIDIIERA, Hind. Euonymus fimbrlata. 

SIDHESWAR, see Burabur caves. 

SIDHOUL, also Sir, and Sutli, Hind. 
ITedvehium spicafum. liable, JUust/atio/ts 
of Hi/u/nalaya/i Botany. 

SIDI, Karn., Tel. Tdie Charakh is so 
• called ill Kariiatica and Telugoo. 

SIDI, the term by which the Abyssinian 
and Negro races of Africa are known iu 
India. They are often employed in the house¬ 
holds of native sovereigns. Some of them, 
known as the Seedee or «Tarijera or ^anjera, 
were long a powerful and independent mari¬ 
time people, occupying the coast a few miles 
south of Bombay. See Siddee, Siddi. 

SIDILINGAM, Mal. Cinnabar. 

SIDNEY SMITH, a Captain of the Eng-* 
lish navy who aided iu the defence of Acre 
when attacked by Napoleon I. See Acre. 

SIDON, or Tsaida, is the representative 
of the ancient capital of Phosuice. During 
the administration of Joshua, and after- 
ward.s, Sidou was governed by kings. He 
calls it “Zidon the great” by way of emi¬ 
nence. During the crusades, Sidon fell into 
the hands of the cliristians, who lost it in 
A. D. nil. They recovered it from the 
Saracens in 1250, but were finally obliged 
to surrender it to the latter in a. d. 1289,— 


Boblnson\s T/ nveh hi Fnlestlnc mid Syria, 
Vol. i, pp. 268 to 271. See Tyre. 

SIDOR, Rus., Sidra, Sp. Cider or Cyder. 

SIDRAJ ruled Sarnavat 1151 (a.d. 1095) 
to 8. 1201 (a. d. 1145.) In the Komarpal 
Cliaritra, or history of tlie kings of Auhul- 
warra Pultun, the reign of Sidraj is stated 
to have been from S. I 150 to S. 1201, or 
A. i>. 1094 to 1115.— Bod's Bajasthan, VoL 
ii, p, 242. 

SIEGESBECKIA ORIENTALIS, Tala¬ 
ri/ lov. 

llo-kien, CliiN. 1 KHC-kuu, ClUN. 

A plant of the China provinces of Se- 
cliueii aiul Honan. It is esteemed for its 
emetic properties and is given iu ague and 
rlieunuitism. 

SIEBOLD, Pii. Er. do Siebold, C. J. 
Temmiuck, H. Sclilegid, and W. do Ilaaii, 
antiiorS wlio Imve \viitteii on the East In¬ 
dies. See Karnino-mitsi. 

SIEGES and Cam])ajgns, see Statistics of 
)al (l(‘s. 

SIEKRAN, Pkks. llyosciamus niger, 

SI EM IE, also Iniane, Pol. Flax seed. 
Lins<‘ed. 

SIER AL BALAD, a book of travels by 
Kaz villi. 

SIERRAS, Sp. Saws. 

SIEC, also called Subnab, a river near 
Miindasore in Sindhialfs territory. 

SI FAN, 41 race or nation lying between 
Tibet and China, possibly, the same as the 
Gyarung, but with Tibetan forms of speech. 
Sifan, is said to bo derived from two Chinese 
words, viz., Si, western, and fan, barbarians. 
— 1.a than/. 

81-FAN, or Kham-pa, see India. 

8IFERAH, or Sipperali, the Siferah of the 
Arabs, its ruins are within the Medina wall, 
near the southern extremity. See Babel. 

SIFTI-I-IMAN, articles of belief. 

SIGApU SHANDANAIM, Tam. Saunders 
wood. 

SIGAPU STNDURAM, Tam. lied lead. 

SIGARETUS, a genus of molluscs. 

SIGHIMEL, Egypt. The harsh pronuncia¬ 
tion of Jamal, a dromedary, Camelus drome- 
darius. 

SIGHTA, also Suliota, Hind. Sinapis 
dichotoma. 

SIGILLI, It. Sigillum, Lat. A seal. 

SIGIRI, an ancient capital of the island of 
Ceylon.— Forbes' Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
Vol. ii, p. 1. 

SIGNS of tlie Zodiac. See Zodiac. 

SIGRUMALA and Suhajuna, Sans. Hors6 
radish tree. Moriuga pterygosperma, Hype- 
raiithera inoringa. 

SIGUR, a pass leading to the Neilgherry 
pla^au, it is clothed with forests. 
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SIKKliWAU 


SIKEHWAL, 


SIHAUU, Hind. Nussicssya Jijpoleuca, 
a shrub yieltling a librous bark. 

SIH, Pkus. Till ’ee, Jience, 

Sih-barga, Pious. A species of Trifolium. 
See Grasses. 

Sili-i)alii, a sokliei*, from the tripod rest for 
his matchlock. 

8ih-pai, a tripod table, a teapoy. 

Sih-yari, a term ap[)lied to the shiali maho- 
medans. 

Sid, IIiNi)., Sans. Eii])horl)ia uoriifolin, 
also K. uetili'olia, Linn.^ and J^I.uivulia, Jiucfi. 

SIJAKA, Malay, See fJahoro. 

SldDAII, Aii. Prostralioji in prayer. 

SIJISTAN, or Seistaii. A proviuce south 
of Herat. 

SldlJ, Hind. Fraxinns xanthoxylloides. 

SIK, a leopard, in Tibet or contiguous 
countries. Tagh, is a tiger. Sonib, is a red 
and a black sp(.*cie.s of bear. 

SIKA KAl, (ii;/.., Hind., Tam. Acacia 
conciuna, A riigata, Mimosa abstergciis. 

SIKAKIJL, a root like a carrot, brought 
from Casbmeer ; used in Ajmere ; as an 
aphrodisiac.— Cum. Med. Top.^ p. loO. 

SIK AM BARI, see Inscriptions. 

SIKAND, Hind., of Cis-Sutlej, sandy soil. 

SIKANDA, Hind. Rosa Avebl/mnu. 

SIKANDAH, Sikundar Rnmi, Alexander 
the Groat. Sec Alexander, Kabul. 

SIKAMDAU-BUT-SIIllvlIN, sec Zin- 
garri. 

SIKANDERABAD, in lat. 17^ 2(y 7" ; 
78«2S' 0" long., a military eantonmeiit of Bri¬ 
tish India, .5 miles iiorih of Hyderabad, 
1,830 foot above tlie sea. See Secunderabad. 

SIKARTEN, Glr. Chart. 

SIKAYA, Ti£L. Acacia conciuna, Alimosa 
abstergens, A. rugata. 

SIKEKWAL, a tiibo, Mliich never 
appears to have claimed much notice amidst 
the princes of Rajastlian ; nor is there a single 
independent chieftain now remaining, although 
there is a small district culled after them, 
Sikerwar, on tlie right bank of the Chunibul, 
adjoining Jaduvati, and like it now incorpo¬ 
rated in the province of Gwalior, in Sindiu’s 
dominions, d'he Sikerwal was therefore in 
the early part of the 19th century reduced to 
subsist by cultivation, or the more precari¬ 
ous employment of his lance, either as a 
follower of others, or as a common depredator. 
They have their name from tlie town of Sikvi 
(Futtehpoor), wliich ^vas formerly an inde¬ 
pendent principality. 

27ie Byce has obtained a place amongst 
the thirty-six royal races, though Tod be¬ 
lieved it but a sub-division of the Sooryavansi, 
as it is neither to be met with in the lists 
^of Chuud, uor in those of the Komarpal Cha- 
ritra. It is now a numerous tribe and has 
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given its name to an extensive district, 
Bycfnvaia in the Doab, or the laud between 
the Gauges and Jumna. 

The Dahia was an ancient tribe, ’wlioso 
residence M'as the hanks of the Indus, near its 
cdidluence with the Sutlej ; and although 
Ilicy retain a pla(;e amongstr the thirty-six 
royal races, there is no knowledge of any 
as now existing. Tliey are mentioned in 
the animls of the Blintti of Jessuliner, and 
from name as \vell as from locale, we may 
iiilVr tliat tliey 'were the Haha of Alexander. 

The Joyha race jiossesscd the same haunts 
as the Daliia, and are alwnys coupled 
with lliein. They however extended across 
the Garali into the northern desert of India, 
and in ancient (dnonicles are entitled “ Loi*ds 
of Jungul-Hesa,” a tract which comprehended 
Huniana, Bbatuair and Kagore. This tribe, 
like the Daliia, w'as, in the beginning of the 
19tli century, extinct. 

Mohil. —All that can be learned of the past 
history of this race of Rajputs, is that it 
inhabited a considerable tract so late as 
the foundation of the incsent state of Bik¬ 
aner, the Rabtore founders of 'wliicli expelled, 
if not extirpated, the Mobil. With the Ma- 
lun, Malani, and Alallia, also extinct, it may 
claim the honor of descent from the ancient 
Main, the foes of Alexander, Mdiose abode 
was Mooltan. (qu. Mohil-t’lian ?) 

Nlcoompn. —Of this race, to wliich cele¬ 
brity attaclies in all the Rajput genealogies, 
we can only discover that they were prop]*ie- 
(ors ot' the. district of Maudelgurh prior to 
the Gel dote. 

Eitj-Ba/i, —This lace, under the names 
of Rnj-palica, or simply Pfda, are men¬ 
tioned by all the genealogists, especially 
those of Saurashtrn, to which in all probability 
it Avas eonlined. Tliis tends to make it Scy- 
tJiic in origin ; the conclusion is strengthened 
by the derivation of the name, meaning ‘ royal 
shepherd it Avas probably a branch of the 
ancient Pali, 

Dahirya. —The Komarpal Charitra classes 
this Avith the thirty-six royal races. Amongst 
the princes Avho (^ame toJhe aid of Che tore, 
Avhen first assailed by the arms of Islam, 
Avas “ the lord of Dobeil, Dahir Despati.” 
Dabir Avas tlie despot of Sind, Avhose tragical 
and in his capital, Debeil is related by Abul 
Fezil. It Avas in the ninety-ninth year' of 
the Hegira that he Avas attacked by Cassim, 
the Lieutenant of the Ciiliph of Bagdad, and 
treated Avith the greatest barbarity. Whether 
this prince used Dahir as a proper name, or 
as that of his tribe, must be left to conjecture# 

The Dahima has left but the wreck of a 
great name. Seven centuries have swept 
aAA^iy all recollections of a tribe who once 
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afforded one of the proudest themes for the 
song of the bard. The Dahima was the 
lord of Biana, and one of the most powerful 
vassals of the Chohau emperor, Birthwiraja. 
1'ho brothers of this house licid the liighest 
olhces under this monarch, and the period dur¬ 
ing which the elder, Kaimas, was his mlnislcr, 
was tlie brightest in the history of the Cliohan : 
but ho fell a victim to a blind jealousy. 

The same religion governing the institutions 
of all the Rajput tribes, operates to eoimteract 
that dissimilarity in manners, which would 
naturally be expected ainidst so great a va¬ 
riety, from situation or climate. VV^o have 
the same mythology, the same tlieogony, the 
same festivals, tliougli commemorated wilh 
peculiar distiiKJtions. There are niceties in 
thought, as ill dress, of little interest; the tiii of 
a tui hnn and the fold of a rolu; are distin- j 
guishing badges of t ribes.— 'I'ocCs llajast/ian, 
VoL},pp, IIH, 119, 121. 

SIKH, the mime of a religions sect in 
tlie Banjab who are the followers of Nannk. 
They are principally of the ♦Int nice and 
under Rnnjit Singh ohiainod sovereignty over 
the Banjab. As a religions sect, the Sikh 
looks liefore him oidy ; tlio ductility of liis 
youthful intellect readily receives the most 
useful impression, or takes the most advan¬ 
tageous form, and religious faitli is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, 
and to assure iiiiu of an ultimate triumph. 
The iwogress of tliis sect has not been great, 
and after four liinulred years, their numbers 
are only estimated at from half a million to a 
million. The iirst converts were amongst 
the Jut peasants of Lahore and flni southern 
banks of the Sutlej river, and the .Fut of the 
Manjlia and iVIalwa districts arc mostly of this 
persuasion, but p(*rliaps not one-(bird of the 
whole population between the Jhelum and the 
Jumna, ever embraced the tenets of Nanak 
and Goviml, the other two-thinls being 
equally divided between mahomedanism and 
braliininism. The Sikhs in tluj time of the 
guru (iovind, assumed the. title of Singli. 
This liteJ'ally means a lion, hut since the time 
of guru Govind, it is applied to all Sikhs, as 
their distinctive appellation, meaning metapho¬ 
rically, a champion wari'ior. Tlie Sikhs 
should abstain from the use of tobacco and all 
intoxicating drugs, but they all drink heavily, 
the military life, which the most of them 
adopted uot being condindve to moral purity. 
The Akali were the zealots of the Sikh reli¬ 
gion, sohlicrs of God. Th(»y wore bine 
dresses ami bracelets of steel and claimed for 
tliemselves u direct inslilntioi; l)y (dovind 
Singh. They combined warlike activity Avilh 
tlie relimpiislmient of tbe world, became tlie 
armed guardians of Amritsir, but in a phrensy 


of zeal would win their daily bread af; the 
point of the sword. It cost Runjit Singh 
both time and trouble to suppress them. 
So strong is the feeling that a Sikli should 
work, or have an occupation, tlnifc one who 
abandons the world, and is not of a warlike 
turn, w i 11 s ti 11 cmp 1 oy 1 1 i mseIf i n some way for the 
benetit of the community. Thus, ^la jor Cun¬ 
ningham once foiiml an Akali repairing, or 
ratlier making, a road, among precipitous ra¬ 
vines, from (he plain of theSuthj to the petty 
town of Kecindpoor. He avoided intercourso 
with (lie Avorld generally. He was higlily es¬ 
teemed by the people, who left/ food and cloth¬ 
ing at [larlicnlar places for him, and his earn¬ 
est persevering cliaracter had made an evident 
impression on ahindooshepherd boy. J'he name 
of Sikh does not iijdicatea raee,bnta body of re¬ 
ligionists, who (akc their name from the himli 
word, “ sikhna” to loam, Sikh meaning a dis- 
ci[)le. Bora short time, (ho Sikh religionists 
rose iiKo a great nation in (he conn(ry lying 
l)etw<.‘en India ami Aflghanistan. During the 
IGth and 17(h cen Lill ies, Nanak and Govind, 
of the Jvliutree race with their succeeding 
gurus, o)>tained a lew converts to their reli¬ 
gions vioAvs among the »lat peasants of LahoT’o 
and the soudiern banks of the Sutlej. To- 
Avards the close of the IHih century, they 
grew to bo a great nation, with an influence 
which extended from tlie Karakorum moun¬ 
tains to the plains of Sind ami from Delhi to 
Beshawur. Their (loininiuns were included 
})ctween the 2Stii and 3t)lh parallels of north 
ladtude, and the 71st and 77tli meridians of 
east longitude. This tract consists of broad 
plains, slightly above the sea level, or moun¬ 
tain ranges, two or three miles liigh. The 
Sikh population of (he Buiijah had commonly 
been estimated at oOO,()()() souls, but Captain 
Cuniiiughain cousidercMl a million would bo 
the more C-orrect number. The total in all 
India is I ]- million. In tlie former Sikh ter¬ 
ritory, all were not of the Sikh religion. The 
people and dependent rulers of Ladakh pro-* 
fess Lamaic buddhism, but the Tibetans of 
Iskardo, tlic Dnrdoo of Gilghit and KukUa 
and Himba of the nigged mountains, are.ma- 
homcdaiis of (lie shia sect. The people of 
Kashmir, Kishtwar, Bhimhur, Bukli and of 
the hills south ami west to the Salt Lange and 
the Indus, arc mostly sinini iiiahomedaiis, as 
are likewise the tribes of Beshawur ami of 
the valley of the Imhis southwards, also the 
iiihahitaiits of Mooltaii, ami of the plains 
northward as I'ar as Biml-dadiin-khan, CIm- 
neeot and De[)alpoor. The people of the 
Himalaya eastward of Kishtwar and Bliim- 
bnr, arc himloos of the In-ahminical faith, with 
some bmldhist (colonies to the north and sotrte 
mulioniedan families to the south-west. The 
) :Jlo 
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Jat of the Manjha and of the Malwa districts, | 
in the Punjab territory, are mostly Sikh, but I 
perhaps not one-third of the whole population 
between the Jhelum and Jumna, has, as yet, 
embraced the tenets of Nanak and Goviud, the 
other two-thirds being still equallydivided be¬ 
tween raahomcdanisrn andbrahmanism. Most 
of the modern Sikh in no way separate from 
their tribes and are known as Jat or Khatri 
or brahman Sikh, one meml)Gr of a family 
being frequently a Sing’h while others are not. 
The written character in use with them is 
cnllodGurumukhi. It is the Devanagari, inform, 
but with different powers to the letters. Tlie 
Sikh are the only sect whose religion forbids 
them to smoke tobacco. They have, Iiowevcr, 
no objection to other narcotics, opium and 
bhang and snuff-taking are not so common. 
Smoking was first prohibited l)y the tenth 
guru, Govind Sing’h, whose chief olqection 
to it appears to have boon that the liabit was 
promotive of idleness, as people would sit 
smoking and do nothing. The Sikli owes his 
excellence as a soldier to his own hardihood 
of character, to tliat spirit of adaptation wliieh 
distinguishes every new people, and to that 
feeling of a common interest and destiny im¬ 
planted in him by his great teachers. The 
early force of the Sikhs was composed of 
horsemen, but Ihey seem intnitively to liave 
adopted the new and forniidalde matchlock 
of recent times, instead of their ancestral l)Ovv, 
and tlio spear common to every nation. Mr. 
Foster noticed this pecadlarity in 17'^3 and 
the advantage' it gave in desiiltory warfaia*. 
In 1805, Sir John Malcolm did not think the 
Sikh was bettor m()iint('d than the Mahratta; 
but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterlony consi¬ 
dered that, ill the confidence of iintihal 
strength, liis great native conrai^e would show 
liim more formidahle than a followf'i* ofSindhia 
ordTolkar, and readily lead him to face a hat- 
iery of well-served guns. Tlie pecnliar arms 
of the contending nations of th(‘ ISih ceninry 
passed into a saying, and tlK'. phrase, the 
Mahratta spear, the Aflglnm sword, the Sikh 
matchlock, and tlie Ihiglish cannon, hec;mie 
a proverb. From lln^ specimen which 
I IjavG seen of the Sikhs, says the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, 1 should des<‘rih(> them as 
a bold, athletic, and anlmaled raia*. The sect 
of the Sikhs traces its* origin to ^Naniik, a 
hindoo of the Kshatrya caste, who was hoi ii 
in A. D. 14G9, at llnlwamli, or 'ralwandi near 
Lahore. From Jiis infancy he was given to 
religious meditation. In riper manhood Ik 
wandered into various countries,and relnriK*il 
to his homo with his mind matured with re¬ 
flection and travel to preach tliij unity of God 
and cliarity to men. The new creeil spread 
rapidly, but soon provoked the persecution of 
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the maiiometlans. The cruelty with which 
the Sikhs were treated turned them, under 
Goviud, their teuth and last gooroo or teacher, 
from a baud of religious devotees into a chosen 
religious and military c'ommonwealth or 
Khalsa,” animated with undying hatred to 
tlie mahoincdaus. Gooroo Goviud waged au 
unequal war with the emperor of Delhi. 
Frequently defeated and broken up, persecuted 
with inliumau crue11y, the Sikh religioiiists were 
driven to hide themselves in the valleys and 
caves of the hills from the fury of their enemies. 
Openly to profess their religion became a 
capital crime. The sect would soon have 
been exterminated had not the distractions of 
the empire which followed the death of 
Aurungzeb, given them a breathing time 
from persecution. Gradually the Sikhs 

emerged from their hiding places, and gather¬ 
ing in small parties, established themselves in 
pefty isolated forts. Issuing from these, 
always well mounted, tliey scoured the country, 
uruing and plundering, and giving infinite 
annoyance to the weak mahomedau governors 
of Lahore and Sirhind. After the return of 
Ahmed Shah, Abdali, to Cahool, from his fifth 
invasion of India, in which he had broken the 
Mahratta power in the decisive battle of 
Panipnt, tlie Sikhs found themselves strong 
enough to possess themselves of the country 
round Lahore, But they drew down the 
vengeance of Ahmed Shah, who, in 1762, re¬ 
turned to India, disastrously defeated them, 
and destroyed and polluted their sacred temple 
at Lrmritsur. From this defeat the Sikhs 
soon recovered. Tu the following year they de- 
the Affglian governor of Sirhind, and 
themselves over the plains south and 
east of tht3 Sutlej, as far as the Jumna. The 
eighth invasion of Ahmed Sliah, wdiich took 
place in 1767, ended in leaving the Sikhs 
masters of' the, country hetwecu the Jumna 
and Bawulpindee. Witliin three years their 
authority was exteiuled over the Jumna and 
the Ivajpuls of the lower hills. The spread 
of the dominion of the Sikhs .south of the 
Suthj reeeived* a severe check from the 
Mahrattas, who, recovering from their disas¬ 
trous overtlii'ow at Baniput, again overran 
Northern India. In 1788 Sindia was in pos¬ 
session of Delhi, and by 1802 the Mahrattas 
liad (istahiislieil their supremacy as far as the 
Sutlej ; and exac.ted from the Sikh States to 
the south of that river a tribute of three lakhs 
of rnpees. But the Mahratta power in the 
north was liroken by Lord Lake in 1803'; the 
chiefs of Khythnl and Jliceud tendered their 
alh'gianc.e to Lord Lake, and rendered occa¬ 
sional .service, and all the chiefs of Sirhind 
hecame virtually dependents of the British 
Government. It was tlic policy of the clay, 
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however, to maiutain a strict neutrality in 
regard to the affairs of the chiefs, north of 
the Jurana, and beyond establishing the Sikh 
chiefs in the territories which they then held, 
and rewarding those who had done good 
service, the British Government did not inter¬ 
fere in their affairs till J809, when the Sikh 
chiefs threw themselves on its protection 
froih the encroachments of Runjeet Sing. 
One of the sirdars, who earliest raised him¬ 
self to power and influence, was Maha Sing, of 
the Sookurchakea Misl, one of the weakest 
and latest formed of the twelve clans. To 
him, on 2nd November 1780, was born a son, 
Runjeet Sing, by his wife, a daughter of the 
rajah of Jheeud. During the invasion of Shah 
Zaman, in 1798, Runjeet Sing rendered 
service to the Aflghan monarch by recovering 
for him several pieces of artillery which had 
been lost in the Jiielum, and he Jiad tlie ad¬ 
dress to procure for himself the appointment 
of Governor of Lahore. By force and artiflee, 
Runjeet Sing gained possession of the city, 
where he established himself, and whence, in 
concert with Futteh Sing, Aloowallia, he soon 
extended his supremacy over the neighbour¬ 
ing sirdars, and meditated the extension of 
his authority beyond the Sutlej. In 1803 he 
made proposals to Lord Lake for the transfer 
to the British Government of the territory 
belonging to the Sikhs south of the river 
Sutlej, on the condition of mutual defence 
against the respective enemies of Jiimself and 
the British nation. The offer was declined. 
In 1805 Runjeet Singh was recalled from 
a campaign against the mahomedans between 
the Chenab and the Indus, by the sudden 
appearance of Holkar in tlio Punjab, closely 
pursued by Lord Lake. Witli the death of 
Runjeet Singh, the career of the Sikhs, as a 
nation may be said to have closed. Internal 
anarchy led to aggressions on British terri¬ 
tory from which war twice resulted, and 
finally the whole of the Sikh dominions in 
the Punjab, were annexed to British India. 

TheUruntli is the name of tlie sacred book 
of the Sikh religionists. The Gruntli is written 
in the (Jooroornooki character, a motlificd 
species of the Nagari. It is placed in the holy 
temple of Umritsir. 

Nauuk, was the son of a gi-ain-factor: in early 
life he deserted the humble shop of his father 
to seek in study and retirement more genial 
occupation for a naturally reflective mind. 
The tenets of the hindoo and the mahoniedau 
of that day alike dissatisfied him ; and he 
came forward as a reformer of his country’s 
faith. For the gross polytheism of hindoo 
mythology he substituted what may be 
defined a high philosophic deism, and 
succeeded in collecting together a body 
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of followers, whom he called the Sikhs, or 
“ disciples from Sikhna, to learn, and these 
he organised under a theocratic form of 
polity, being himself recognised as their 
gooroo, or “ teacher.” For many years this 
body of converts continued to lead a peaceful 
meditative life, absorbed in the study of their 
holy book, the “ Grunth,” which contained all 
the recorded dogmas of their founder. They 
gradually spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them was found to exist so far south 
as Patna, probably founded by gooroo Tegh 
Bahadur, and of which an interesting account 
is given in an early number of the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, dated March 17, 1781, by 
C. Wilkins, Esq. But in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Govind Siugh, the 
tenth gooroo, gave a new character to this 
religious community. He was a man of a 
naturally warlike spirit and ambitious views 
and thirsting to be revenged for domestic 
wrongs, soon converted the hitherto contem¬ 
plative Sikhs into a baud of warriors. These 
were the men who a century afterwards 
formed the flower of llunjeet Singh’s army, 
and who animated with a powerful religious 
sentiment, in the 19th century, presented so 
formidable an array on the different battlefields 
during the Sutlej and Punjab compaigiis. 

Tbe highest class amongst the Sikhs, are the 
Be<lee. Like the Syud, who claim a priority 
over all mahomedans, as being lineal de¬ 
scendants of Mahomed, the Bedee rank 
first among the Sikh, ns being descend¬ 
ed from gooroo Nauuk, the founder of tlieir 
sect. Tliey form, by virtue of their descent, 
tbe hereditary priesthood. They are to be 
found, in greater or less numbers in all parts 
of the Pjinjab : in the districts lying at the 
base of theKaiigra hills,at Goojran walla in the 
middle of the K(‘chna Doab, at Gogara on tlie 
Kavee, at, Sliahpore on the «Ihelum, and 
a few at Rnwul Pin dee ; they are also occa¬ 
sionally to be met with to the south of the 
Sutlej. But tlieir home and .sti’ongbold is at 
a town named after their founder, Derah 
Baba Nauuk, on the Ravee, near Buttalla. 
So notorious has been the crime of infanticide' 
among them, that a Bedee was generally 
known hy the opprobrious title of Kooree 
Mar, or “daughter-slayer.” The Bedee adopt¬ 
ed as their pati'onymic the name of the tribe 
to which their ancestor, Nauuk, belonged. 
But there are Jk‘dee still of that origi¬ 
nal tribe, who are not descendants of tlio 
Gooroo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. With 
these men, pride and pride alone prompted 
to the crime. Tlie fear of poverty arising 
from marriage expenditure would have little 
weight with them, as, unlike the impoverish¬ 
ed Rajputs, they were generally men of 
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Wealth and aftluence ; they held fertile jag- 
heers, and their priestly coffers were well 
filled with tlie offerings and dues of their race. 
Butin defence of the unnatural custom, which 
they did not attempt to deny, they, like the 
Rajput races, were ready with a traditionary 
obligation laid upon them by an indignant 
ancestor. Major Herbert Edwardes, after 
the Punjab campaign, held a civil appoint¬ 
ment in the dullundhur district, and was then 
brought into close contact with the liedee, 
and he thus relates their story ; A daughter 
had been married, and when the bridegroom 
and his party were departing, the two sons 
of Dhurra Chund, as in duty bound, accom¬ 
panied them to give them the Rook sat, or per- 
m,issioiito depart, leave, or the French ‘conge.’ 
The weather was hot, tlie party out of temper, 
and they took a malicious pleasure in taking 
the young Bedees furl her than etifiuette re¬ 
quired. When tlie lads returned home foot¬ 
sore, Dhurm Chund asked ‘ if the Khntrees had 
not bid them to turn back sooner ?’ The boys 
said, ‘JSTo;’ and it was then that the old 
man, indignant at nil the insults which the 
bridal of his daughter had brought down 
upon him from an inferior class, laid the 
inhuman injunction on his descendants, that 
in future ‘no Bedee should let a daughter 
live.’ The boys were lion’or-sti'ickini at so 
unnatural a law, and with clas})ed hands 
represented to their father that to take the 
lifeofachild Wtas one of the greatest sins in the 
Sliastras. But Dhurm Cdiuiid replied, ‘ that 
if the Bedees remained true to their faith, 
and abstained liom lies and strong drink, 
Providence Would rewai'<l them with none bnt 
male children ; but, at any rate, let the bur¬ 
den of thecrime he upon his neck, and on no 
one else’s’. And from that time fortli Dhurm 
Chund’s head fell forward upon his chest, 
and he ever more walked as one who bore an 
awful weight upon his shoulders. Witli con¬ 
sciences thus relieved, the Beedeci race con¬ 
tinued for three liuiidied years to murder 
their infant dMUghtei’s, and if any Bedee, out 
of natural feeling, preserved a gii l, he was 
excommunicuted by the rest, and treated 
as a eonnnoii swoeptu*. Through the mists 
of this story it seems clear tluit religious 
pride, and horror of giving a daughter to 
an inferior caste, and not pecuniary eonsi- 
deratioiis, first led the Btalees to adopt the 
custom of female iiifanlieiile. 

The Akali are armed Sikhs, r(digious devo 
tees. They were first established by the gnrn 
Govind, the founder of the Sikh faith, and 
they zealously supported liim against the iime- 
vations of the ascetic liauda, the byragi. Their 
Boongti or temple, is a line building on the 
side of the lu>ly reservoir at Aim ilsii and J^a- 
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here, but others are met with all over the 
Panjab, though chiefly in the Manja territory, 
between Lahore and theGliarra where Taran- 
tara is their chief town. A considerable number 
are settled atNandair on the banks of the Go- 
davery hut they are quiet and peaceable. In 
reality wealthy, they affect poverty and beg ; 
but, ill the time of the Sikh rule, their begging 
was an insolent demandir.g, and as they were a 
bold united body who made common cause, 
and did not scruple to expose their own lives 
or to make false accusations of crimes, these 
wild-looking men enforced their demands 
with an insolent independence, which those 
only could understand who have witnessed a 
band of dinnken Akali, almost in a state of 
nudity, brandishing their naked swords, and 
bawling out abusive and obscene language : 
their power to enforce their demands there¬ 
fore was vei‘y great. They jiarticularly 
showered their angry words on Europemis ; 
but, until Runje(‘t Singh mustered them, even 
his life was several times in danger. Under the 
British rule, and with power to enforce tolera¬ 
tion, they are never licard of. They were wont 
to extort alms from chiefs and others, by 
interdicting them from the performance of re¬ 
ligious rights, and achief unpopular with the 
Akali, who made common cause with each 
other, risked his authority. Tiieir name is 
derived from Akali-purnslia, ‘worshippers ot* 
the Internal,’ the word Akal being a com¬ 
pound of kal, ‘ death,’ and the privativ<'5 ‘ a’ 
meaning ‘ neven-dying, or ‘immortal.’ It is 
one ol* the epithets of the deity, and is given 
to this class from their fre(|iiently exclaiming 
‘ Akal, Akal,’ in their devotions. They wear 
blue clieipiered dresses, and bracudets of steel 
round tlieir Avrists, which all Sikhs do not 
wear ; though it is indispensable for a Sikh 
to have steed about the person, and it is ge¬ 
nerally in th(i shape of a knife or dagger. 
They formerly initiated converts, and had 
almost the sole <lirection of the r<digions 
ceremonies at Amritsir. d’he Akali had a 
great interest in inainlaining the religion and 
government of I he Sikhs as established by 
guru (loviiid, upon which their influence 
det)cnded. They often vveirt profusely iirm- 
wilh half a dozen sworfls ; perhaps a 
mabdiloi k and several steel discs oi'i their 
turbans. 

Another account describes Nanak, the re¬ 
ligions relormer, and founder of the Sikh 
iailh, as born in A.i>. 1469, at the village of 
K:inakat(!h near Lahore, and he died at the age 
of 80, at Iviirtai poor on the Ravi, in A. i). 1549. 
He was a Kliutree by race- After jirolonged 
trav(4 in search of truth, he returned to his 
family and jiassed his life in calling upon men 
to worshi 2 > the one Invisible God, to live vir- 
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tuouely and to be toloraut to the failings of 
otliers. His believers were named his Sikh or 
disei|)les. TJie Sikhs believo tlio spirit of Na- 
iiak to liave been incarnate in each succeeding 
guru. The foui th guru was Ham Das, avIio 
founded Amritsir. A piece of Jatjd was |)ie- 
seated by Akbar to Ram Dus, widiin which a 
pool or reservoir was dug, since well known as 
Amritsir, or the pool of Immortalil.y, but the 
temples and the sua-rounding huts were at 
lirst named Ram-Das-])ui*, from its lounder. 
Arjun, his son and successoi*, was tlie first 
wdio really understood the pure doctrines of 
Nai'iak, and made Amritsir the seat of his 
followers. This Aijnn w'as the tifrli guru of 
the Sikhs, W'as born a, d. lod3, and died 
1606. liar Govind, son of Arjun, the sixth 
gnru of the Sikhs, was the fu st of them who 
became a military leader, as well as spiritual 
teacher. This impulse eHectually removed 
the Sikhs from the possibility of becoming 
ascetic monks or mendi<!ants. He became a 
follower of the emperor debangir. After a j 
tumultnons life, during wliicli be w'as often ' 
engaged in repulsing attacks made ii[)ou 
him, he died atlveritpur bn the Sutlej in a.d. 
164o; Govind w^as the tenth gum of the 
Sikhs. He introduced the Klialsa. He was 
born A. o, 1662, tnid Avas killetl in Ids dSth 
year by two ihitbans, in 170S, at Naiider, 
on the banks of the Godavery. Handa, a | 
byragi ascetic, succeeded Govind as the * 
guru of the Sikhs : he w’as a gloomy man and 
in 1708, w'as tortured to death at Delhi, in the 
I’eign of Ferokshir, son of Bahadur Shah. 
Briefly reviewing tluj several characters of 
the principal gurus of the Sikhs, W'e may 
mention that Naiiak disengaged his little 
society of worshippers from hiiuloo idolatry 
ami mahomedan superstition, and placed 
them free on a broad basis of religious and 
moral purity. Umar Das preserved the iu- 
fant community from declining into a sect of 
quietists and ascetics. Arjun gave his in¬ 
creasing followers a written rule of conduct 
aud a civil organization. Ilur (;loviiul added 
the use of arms aud a military system, and 
Goviqd Singh bestowed upon them a distinct 
political existence, and inspired them with 
the desire of being socially free and uatiou- 
ally iudepeiuleiit, Cirunt’h is the name given 
to the religious books of the Sikhs, the first of 
which, the Ad i-G rant’ll, is attributed to Arjun, 
who seems to have arranged the various writ¬ 
ings of his predecessors. Mr. Prinsep says 
that guru Angad wrote some of the sacred 
books. lu 1581, Arjun Mai compiled the 
Adi Granth. Tlie first warlike leader, 
Har Govind born 1606, in 1676 reformed the 
government. Between 1708 aud 1774, the 
country was infested by predatory bands, when I 


Nan-Singb extended his rule, and died in 
1792. The most famed of the Sdvhs how¬ 
ever w'us Runjeet Singh,- born 1780, who 
in 1805 eslablished the Lahore indepen¬ 
dency. The vSikh government after his death, 
became torn by internal convulsions, w^as 
checked by Lord ll{irding(3, aud finally 
closed in the time of Lord llalhousie. 

The SikhorNanak Shuhi, in tlieir religious 
doctrines, have seven sects, amongst whom 
may he mentioned. 

7’Ac established by Dharma Chau J, 

tlie grandson of Naiiak. Tliese, as their 
name denotes, profess indifference to worldly 
vicissitudes. They are purely religious cha¬ 
racters devoting themselves to prayer and me¬ 
ditation, and are usually collected in convents 
or colleges (jailed Sangat. They are ascetics, 
though they do not solient alms, arc generally 
weli-dress(?d, ?ind eelehacy does not seem im¬ 
perative. Many of them are Avell-read in 
Sanscrit, and are able expounders of tho 
Vedanta jiliilosophy, on which tho tenets of 
Naiiak are founded, and in the Gangctic pro¬ 
vinces, their ofHee (consists chiefly in rcaiiiug 
and expounding the w’ritings of Nauak ahd 
(iovind Singh, as collected in the Adi Granth 
and Das Fadshah ki Granth. 

C(nij Bahshiy a small sect of no note, 

Jifun llnya^ a snndl political sect, claiming 
for their Ibnuder, Rain Raya, w ho flourished 
in A. 1 ). 1660. 

Sulhr(’h S/ta/ti, whose priests lead a 
vagabond life, begging and singing songs of 
a moral or mystic tendency, but are not un- 
frequently gamblers, di unkards and thieves. 
Tlu^y look up to Togli Bahadur, father of 
guru Govind, as their founder. 

Govuid Sin hi. —Are tlic most important of 
the Sikh eommuiiity, and comprehend tho 
political association oftlic Sikh nation generally. 

The JSi? ?nala, who observe celibacy, aud go 
nearly naked, in oilier respects resemble Udasi 
Sikhs. 

JSf'af/a, go without clothes, but otherwise 
re.semble the Ninnala, and unliko tho saiva 
and vaislinava Nagas, do not wear arms. 

The Sikhs, as soldiers, are bmve and trust¬ 
worthy, with but a very small care for caste. 
Impulsive beyond any other Asiatic, stftl they 
think deeply, and fully appreciate a na¬ 
tion’s means, offensive and defensive. They 
respect and trust British power, and are 
proud in being selected as instruments for sup¬ 
porting so great a nation. Great Britain might 
do worse than consider how far it wpM d be 
well to introduce a system of 
the irregular infantry in India, in 
of war with any foreign pow'er, and 
arising for the British Infantry line Teing 
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employed on the continent or elsowliere, their 
places could be taken in garrison by Sikhs 
Xhe two groat classes of Sikhs are those 
of the Maiijha and the Malwa. The first term 
Manjha, is applied strictly to the southern 
part of the Bari Doab near Lahore and Um- 
ritsur, but vaguely includes all Sikhs to the 
north of the Sutlej. Malwa comprises all 
to the south of that river as far as Dcdhi 
and Bikaneer. The head of the latter 
class is the Jiouse of Pathialla with the allied 
families' of Nabha, Jhind, Bhadour, Malod, 
Badruka, Jiundan, Dialpura, Laudgliaria, 
Rampur and Kot Dhuiia, and the more dis¬ 
tantly connected houses of Faridkot and Ky- 
thal. Their ancestors were simple Jut pea¬ 
sants who migrated from Jeysnlinore al)out 
the middle of the sixteenth century. They 
continued to follovy the hiudoo law for a cen¬ 
tury, when they adopted the new faith then 
preached by Govind. In tlie anarchy which 
accompanied the decay of the Mogul power, 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs arose and w'cre saved only 
by British interference from absorption by 
Runjeet Singh. Under British firm rule their 
law of successiou adopted a eousisteiit form. 
The Manjha Sikhs similarly rose to power 
after the last invasions of Ahmed Sliah and the 
Affghans, till Runjeet Singh subdued them, 
all except the rajah of Kapurthulla, who 
ow^ed his existence to the fact that his house 
held estates oii the British side of the Suthj. 
Equal division among sous wnis tlie ordinary 
rule of Sikh succession, and primogeniture 
was known, though not followed consistently, 
butoulyin the three great sects of the Phulkiau 
clan, Pathiala, Nahha and Jhind. In theory 
the estate descends to the wddow for life, on 
the failure of male heirs, but a widow needs 
protection and hence the custom of marrying 
her to one of her brotliers-in-law. But such 
a marriage, even when not Chaddar-dalna or 
Chadr-andazi (throwing a sheet) or inferior, 
has never ranked with the vya, shadi, or regu¬ 
lar marriage with a virgin. In polygamous 
cases that widow has seniority who is of the 
same caste as the deceased husbaud. The re¬ 
marriage of Sikh widows is common, and not 
only with brothers-in-law. Third marriages, 
even, are met with jjnd termed thrown, yet sut¬ 
tee was prevalent before British rule, the last 
instance being the widow of sirdar Sham Singh 
Attariwala, who burnt herself with her hus¬ 
band’s clothes the day after the battle of Sobra- 
on. Most of the principal Sikh families are 
sprung from Chaddur-dalna marriages, but the 
custODa ceased since the recognition by the 
Briti^ ©overnment of the right of adoption, 
the primogeniture and the exclusion of 

femt^ilfirom the successiou. 

The successiou to chiefships were governed 
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by a rule which recognized the right of a para¬ 
mount state to succeed in certain cases as the 
ultimate heir. In the Jhind succession case, 
where sirdar Sarup Singh, of Bazidpur, 
claimed the estate of liis great grandfather 
raja Gajpat Singh, he desired the territory 
to be con.sidered as private property and sub¬ 
ject to the ordinary rules of inheritance. But 
Gajpat Siugh was a talukdar of the Delhi 
emperor, giving him service, and paying 
levenue, and he was, on one occasion, car¬ 
ried to Delhi and kept there a prisoner for 
lliree years on account of arrears of reve¬ 
nue, by hakslii Najif Beg ; as, for similar 
reasons, the Pattiala chief was captured and 
taken to Sirhind in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, and as Bhni Lai Sjngh, the chief of Ky- 
thal, was carried to Delhi and there tortured. 
The Malwa Sikhs, when, after a period of 
comparative indepeudeiice, they placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of the British 
Government, they assumed to it the same posi- 
tionwhichllioy had held to theemperor of Delhi. 
Their privileges were no greater than before; 
their competency to alienate estates was no 
further extended ; their relations to the para- 
mouut power were no less clearly dehned. 
If the right of claiming escheats, on failure of 
lineal heirs, was denied to the British Govern¬ 
ment, itsassumpliou of the protectorate of the 
states was altogether a mistake. This pro¬ 
tectorate was a source of coustant Jinxiety, 
trouble and expense. The chiefs, the moment 
that they had escaped the danger of absorp¬ 
tion by the Lahore maharaja, turned their 
hands against each other, and their perpetual 
lisputes and intrigues, gave rise to innumer¬ 
able political complications and necessitated 
the maintenance of a large force on the 
north-west frontier. The Government of 
Lahore, rapacious and unscrupulous as it 
might be, was a thousand times better, in 
very way, than that of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. 
Ill the procedure followed by Runjeet Singh, 
the right of collateral succession was al¬ 
together denied ; and, on failure of lineal male 
heirs, an estate lapsed, unless the maharaja 
re-granted it, as was generally the cage, to 
some near relation, on payment of a large 
nazraua or fine. This uazrana, paid by a 
collateral succeeding, was a complete admis¬ 
sion that such succession was by favour of 
the supremo power, not by right; yet the 
Sikhs of the Manjha had a far stronger title 
to secure, by collateral successiou, the per- 
maneucy of their chiefships than those of.the 
Malwa, for they were true conqueror^;, pos¬ 
sessing the lands they had themselves won, 
and indopendeut of the Delhi Govemment, to 
which the Malwa Sikhs had been subordinate, 
and by conuection with which their privileges 
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ttnd rights, had beeu reduced or modified, j 
This view has always beeu uplield by the i 
courts, and was never questioned till (diiefs j 
with a grievance began to fee English officers i 
to write pamphlets and petitions in thei 
favour. It is well for the empire and still 
better for the people of British India that tlie 
law of lapse, as followed by hindoo and ma- 
homedan powers and recognistMl by all <diiefs, 
was put in force by all (rovernors-GcncM'al 
down to Lord Dalhousie. But when the Bri¬ 
tish India empire had received its natural 
boundaries and the treading out of the Indian 
mutiny enabled the British at once to reward 
loyal chiel's and exact strii^t guarantees if 
not for the good government at least against 
the mis-government of their subjects in feuda¬ 
tory stales, it was no less well that Lord 
Canning should abolish, or restrict, the law 
of lapse, by his Adoption Charter. The Sikh 
doctrine bears the same relation to the hindoo, 
as that of the Protestant Christian does to the 
Romish, Mohan Lai mentions that the Sikh 
tfatare polyandrous, and that one brother takes 
his brother’s wife. Masson also states that the 
Sikhs are polyandrous but in saying this 
they seem to allude to the custom of Curao, 
also written karao seemingly from “ karana,” 
to cause to do, this being the term given 
among the Jat, Goojur, Ahii*, and oilier races 
and tribes in N. western Hindustan to concu¬ 
binage generally ; but more especially to 
marriages of widows with the brother of a 
deceased husband. This practice is known to 
the eastward of the Punjab, by the name of 
Oorhai, in the Dekhan of But’hee and, in 
other provinces, by the term Dhurcecha, is 
followed among several races, hut is not very 
opeidy confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposc<l to attacdi to it. 
Amongst the Jat, it is only younger brothers 
who form such* connections, elder brothers 
being prohibited from mariying their youiiger 
brothers’ widows, but among the Jat of Delhi 
even this is not prohibited. This practice has 
beeu common among several nations of the 
east. Tlie Jews followed it, and in EgyptGt 
was admitted for a childless widow to cohabit 
with a brother of the deceased husband. At 
the lime that the laws of Menu were enacted, 
Curao appears to have been a recognized in¬ 
stitution, but as is not unusual with the Insti¬ 
tutes, there is much contradictiou between the 
euactments relating to it. From a considera¬ 
tion of all the passages on the subject, it appears 
that failure of issue was the point on which 
the legality turned. He who was begotten, 
according to law, on the wife of a man deceas¬ 
ed, or impotent, or disordered, after the due 
anthority given t<^her, is called the lawful son 
of the wife (Manu, ch. ix, and 176). From 
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the fact of Draupadi marrying the five Patidu 
brothers, it is shown that polyandry must have 
prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; 
and if polyandry, the practice of Curao was, nor 
doubt, not nnconimon : indeed, the compiler of 
thcMahabharata, Vyasa, was himselfappointed 
to raise up otfspriug to his deceased brother^ 
There ’ is perhaps no circumstance which so 
strongly shows the northern descent of the 
deified heroes, as the marriage of the five 
Pandu brothers. Herodotus tells us that this 
practice prevailed among the nomadic Scy¬ 
thians, as it does at present among the Bhotia. 
The practice is adopted also with some modi¬ 
fications by the Nair race ofMalabar, between 
whom and the people of the Himalaya, Wilson 
traces the obscure vestiges of a connection. 
Amongst the .Jat, Goojur and Ahir, children 
born to Curao are (considered legitimate, and are 
entitled to inheritance accordingly. Children 
begotten by tlie women previous to Curao, 
except in the case of fraternal Curao, are 
known by the name of Kndbelura, and do not 
inherit the property of the fatber-in-law. 
Sikh-ladies knot the hair at the crown and 
throw a white robe over it which entirely en- 
: velopes the hotly and gives a conical shape to 
the head. 'Iheir features are sharp and angu¬ 
lar. When a Manjee Singh dies, leaving no 
j male offspring, his brothers, or bis nephews 
of the full blood, assume the right of succes¬ 
sion, to which the widow or widows become 
competitois. According to the shastra (if 
they may be considered applicable to public 
I property and chiefships), the prior title of the 
widows is lield ; but, as the Sikhsfollow thecus- 
tom, termed karao or chad’r-dala or chad’r-nu- 
dazi, which obtains in every family, with the ex¬ 
ception of those of the Bliaee, the eldest surviv¬ 
ing brother of the deceased places a white robe 
j over, and the iintb, or ring, in the nose of, 
the widow, which ceremony constitutes her 
his wife. This practice accords with the 
hindoo and Mosaic laws, (Deuteronomy, chap,* 
XXV, 5 to 10) and acts as a counter-agent 
to the many evils attendant on female rule. 
If the free-will of the widow were con¬ 
sulted, it is scarcely to be doubted, she 
1 would prefer the possession of power, and 
the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sa¬ 
crificing her claims to her brother-in-law, an(l 
raking her station amongst his rival wives. 
Judging from the masculine disposition, want 
of modesty and of delicate feeling, which 
form the characteristic features of Sikh females, 
necessity, aud not choice, must have led them 
to yield to the adoption of an usage, which 
must often be repugnant to their natures, and 
disgusting to their thoughts. Yajnyawoieyi^ 
says, If a brother die without male issue, 
let another approach the widow in the proper 
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season.” And Menu ordains, “ having espous- j They are purely religious characters ; da- 
ed her Jn due form, she beii»g clad in a white voting themselves to prayer and meditation, 
robe.” The Bhaee tribes of Khytul and and are usually collected in their saugat, col- 
other places, although they reject the union leges or convents, they also travel about to 
by kurawa, yetset aside the (daims ofa widow, places of pilgrimage, generally in parties of 
in favour of the brothers and nephews of one some strength. They profess poverty, al- 
dying without male issue. The widows of the though they never solicit alms; and al- 
Bhaee tribes receive small jagirs for their sup- though ascetics, they place no merit in 
port during life. Captain Cuimingham, writiiig weal ing mean garments, or dispensing al- 
of the Sikhs whilst tliey were still a ruling n.a- tog(tther with irlothes ; on the contrary, they 
tion,saysalivingspiritposspsscsthewbol(‘Sikb aie in general well dressed, and, allowing 
people, and the impress of Govind has not only j the whiskers and beard to grow, are not 
elevated and altered the constitution of their | unfrequently of a venerable and imposing ap- 
miuds, but has operated materially and given j pearance. Though usually practising celi- 
nmplitude to their physical frames. The | ba(^y, it does not appear to be a necessary 
features and external foi rn of a wliolc j condition : they are generally the ininistraut 
people have been modilied, and a Sikh chief is j priests, but their offKte consists chiefly in 
not more distinguishable hy his stately person | reading and expounding the writings of Na- 
and free and manly bearing than a minister | iiuk and Govind Singh, as collected in the 
of his faith is by a lofty thoughtfulness of (Adi (Trant'h and Das Padshali-ki-Graiit’h. 
look, which marks the fervour of liis soul, With that fondness for sensible objects of 
and his persuasion of the near presence of the reverence whietb cdiaracterizes tbe natives of 
Divinity. 'riils physi(*al change has been India, the book is also worshipped, and 
noticed by Sir Alcxainler Burnes, (Travels, j rupees, flowers, and fruits are presented by 
i, 28o, and ii, 39), by Elphiiistone ; (Ilistory tlie votaries, which become, of course, the 
of India, ii, 364), and it also slightly struck property of the officiating Udasi. In return, 
Malcolm (Sketches, p, 129.) Similarly, a the Udasi not uncommonly adopts the pre¬ 
change of aspect, as well as of dress, &c., may j senlation of the Prasada. Mr. Moorcroft 
be observed in the descendants ofsuch members | .said lie bad seldom met with persons of more 
of hindoo families as became maliomedans sim[>le, unaffected, and pious manners than 
one or two centuries ago, and whose personal the Utlasi. 

appearance may yet be readily corn pared with 7Vte Gnuj division is not numerous, 

that of tlieir undoubted brabminical cousins in and little is known of it. 
many parts of Malwa and Ufiper India. Tlie The Ramrayi derive their appellation from 
whole character of individuals seems ennobled that of Kum Rai (son or grandson of Har Rai),' 
ou their becoming mabomedans, and the natu- who disputed unsuccessfully the succession to 
ral dignify of the human race is never more the |K)utiHiate with Har Krishin, son of Har 
beautifully seen than when a rnalioinedan Rai. Their distinction from the other Sikhs 
calmly but prou<lly says inai moosalman boon : is more of a political than a religious com- 
and so it is with the Sikh sect whose open plexion. 

manly bearing is A conspicuous feature in 77/c SV/ZereA are more common than 

their character. The Sikhs wear a kind tlie two pre<’eding ; they lead a vagabond 
of breeches instead of girding up their loins life, begging and singing songs, mostly of a 
after the manner of the hiudoos. The adup- moral or mystical tendency. They are not 
tion of the “ hutch,” or breeches, is of as much unfreqnently gamblers, drnnkards,and thieves, 
importance to a Sikh boy as was the investi- and are held in great disrepute, Tliey look 
lure with the “toga virili.s^^ to a Roman up to Tegh Bahadur, the father of guru 
youth. The Sikh worneu are distinguished Govind, as their foumler. 
from hindoos of their sex by some variety of! Tue Govivd Sinyhi form the most im- 
dress, but (diiefly by a higher top-kuot of liair. | portaut division of the IS4ikh commuuity ; 

The Sikh, or Nanuk Sliahi, are classi'd under ; Ixting, in fact, tlie political association to 
seven distinctions, all recognizing Nanuk as | which the name is applied, or to the Sikh 
their primitive instructor, and all professing nation generally. Although professing to 
to follow his doctrines, but separated from derive their national faith from Nanuk, and 
each other by variations of practice, or by a holding his memory in veneration, tlie faith 
distinct and peculiar teacher. At the risk of they follow is witlely different from the quiet- 
some repetitions, the following notices of the ism of that reformer, and is chiefly of a 
sects may be given ; worldly and warlike spirit. Guru Goviud 

The Udasi may be regarded as the genuine devoted his followers to steel, and hence the 
disciples of Nanuk, professing (as the name worship of the sword, as well as its employ- ’ 
denotes) indifibrcuco to worldly vicissitudes, ment, against both mahomedans and hindoos* 
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By his.infititutious he separated the Sikhs, m | They are supposed to be the descendants of 
political constitution as well as religious tenets, ' the Getaj and Yue-chi of antiquity. They are 
from the hindoos, though they still worship a bold industrious people, and there are two 
the deities of that people, and derive their snh-divisions of them, the Dhe and Hele, or 
legends from the same source. Tlie Govind Pach-hade and Deswale, but there are many 
Singhi pay great veneration to brahmins, tribes. Tliey are partly of .the Sikh, partly 
notwithstanding their avowed rejection of i hindoo and partly of the inahoraedau religion, 
caste. Giiruinnkhi is a modidcatioii of the 

The Nirmala differ but little from tlie Devaii.jgiii i a!phal)et devised by the Sikhs : it 
Udasi, and are, perhaps, still closer adhe- does iiot-differ in shape, but the forms of many 
rents to the docti ines of the fonndcr (as of the letters are interchanged. The institu- 
the name imports), professing to be free from tionary discipline of a young Khalsa Sikh is 
all worldly stain, and leading a wholly reli- very compendious ; when he can bend a bow, 
gious life. They observe celibacy, and dis- wield a sabre, and mount a horse, his instruc- 
regard their personal appearance, often tion is completed. Talking aloud is so habi¬ 
going nearly naked. They arc not, like the tuid to a Sikh that he bawls a secret in your 
Udasi, assembled in colleges, nor do they ear, a hoisteroiis and rude hai>it due perhaps 
hold any particular form of divine service, to their living almost constantly in a camp, in 
but confine their devotion to speculative me- wbieh the voice cerlaiuly loses that nice 
ditation on, or perusal of, the writings of modulated tone which distinguishes the more 
Nauuk, Kabir, and other Unitarian teacliers. | polished inhabitants of cities. When Ranjit 
They are always solitary, supported by their Singh died, Ids corpse was placed upon a 
disciples or opulent individuals, and are often splendidly gilt (tar, constructed iu the form of 
knowQ as able exfmuiiders of the Vedanta a ship, with sails ofgilt clotli to waft him into 
pliilosophy, iu which die hiahiiiins do not paradise. It was borne upon die shoulders 
disdain to become their schohii s. of sohliers, preceded by a body of native 

The Nuga or naked mendicants, are not musicians, playing their wild and melancholy 
distinguishable from the Nirmala, exc.ept in airs, llis four queens, dressed in their most 
going without clothes. sumptuous apfiarel, then followed, each in a 

Masson says it is no unusual arrange- separate gilt chair, borne upon the shoulders of 
ment for die many brothers of a family to their attendants ; the female slaves*following 
have a wife in common, and lie had known the on foot. Before each of the queens was 
soldiers of M. x4.llard request fmrmission to (airried a large mirror, and gilt parasol, the 
visit their homes, alleging that their brothers emblems of their rank. After them came the 
had gone on a journey, and their wives are suciicssor to the throne, the raalmrajah Kur- 
aloiie. The plea was considered a good one. ruck Singh, attended by the whole of the 
Such customs must not be imputable to them Sikh sirdars, barefooted, and dollied in white, 
as Siklis, they are rather the reiriains of an none but persons of noble rank being permit- 
ancient and rude state of society. It must ted to join the piocession To the last moment, 
also be observed, that trespasses on the rules the queens exhibited the most perfectequani- 
of deceiK^y must be made by themselves and niity, far from evincing any dread of the 
amongst themselves ; liiierties taken by strau- terrible death which awaited them, they 
gers would be held as crimes, and resented ac- appeared in a high state of excitement, and as- 
cordingly. ceiided the funeral pile with alacrity. The 

The Sikhs in the time of the guru Crovind, slaves alsoappeared perfe(;tly resigned, but less 
assumed the title of Singh. This literally entliusiastic. The body of the maharajah 
means a lion, but since tlie time of the guru having l)(*en placed upon the pile, his queens 
Govind, it is applied to all Sikhs, as their seated tliems(^lves around it, when the whole 
distinctive appellation, meaning metaphori- were (mveied over with a canopy of the most 
cally, a cliarnpion warrior. The Siklis should cost ly Kashmir shawls. The maharajah Kur- 
abstain from the use of tobacco and all intuxi- ruck Singh then taking a lighted torch in his 
eating drugs. hand, pronounced a short prayer, set fire to the 

. The bulk of the Sikh sect are converts from pile, and in an instant the whole mass, being 
the Jat, a great race, along the banks of tlie composed of very ignitible material, was in 
lildus from Jhe Panjab to Sindlj and to tlie flames. The noise from the tom-tom drums 
banks of the Jumna in Hurriana, in the N. and shouts of the spectators immediately 
West Provinces, Bhurtpore, Dliolpor and drowned any exclamation from the wretched 
Bekanir, some of whom according to Wilson victims. It was with some ditficulty that the 
claim to have come from Ghuzni and the far rajah Dhyan Singh (Runjeet's minister), under 
west and others claim to be descended from i strong excitement, was prevented from throw- 
the Yadu, the rajah of Bhurtpore is a Jat. hig himself into the dames. Qonsiderable 
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doubt has been thrown over the sincerity of 
this intended act of self-devotioiK; but the 
general opinion was that he fully intended it 
from the apparent absence of any motive for 
hypocrisy. The ashes of the founder of the 
Sikh dynasty were afterwards collected to¬ 
gether and thrown into the Ganges, in con¬ 
formity* with the religious custom of the 
coxxwivy,-^Malcolm's Sikhs^ 7, 116, 129- 

J30 ; Steinbach's runjanb^ pp. 18-1^ ; Major 
H. Ji^dwardes' Julhindhur Report on Infan’^ 
iicide ; Maicoltn*s Journey^ Vol. i, p, 435 ; 
The Law of Inheritance to Chief ships as ob^ 
served by the Sikhs previous to the annexation 
of the Punjab^ by Lepel Griffin, B. C. S., 
author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,’’^ Lahore, 
Punjab Printing Company, Limited, 1869 ; 
Barries Travels, VoL i, pp* 284-85 ; Major 
ProwJie's observaiiofison India Tracts, Vol. ii, 
p, 4 ; Phil* liechef chess nr (es Egyptiens etleS 
Chinois ; Selections from the Mahahharata, 
pp. 8, 66 ; EllioLs Snp. Gloss ; Tod's Rajas¬ 
than, VoL i, pp. 6, 60, 322, 005 ; PennanCs 
Hindustan ; Chatfield's Hindnstan ; Re- 
cherches snr les f.angues, 'Fartares, pp. 1, 

3 ; Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, 
57; Overland Mail ; Masson's Journ., Vol, 

, pp* 435, 451 ; Mohun Lais Jonrn,, p*9 ; 
IVard^s View of the Hindus, Vol. ii, pp* 
273-4 ; As. Res., Vol. xi ; McGrvgoFs His¬ 
tory of the Sil'hs, Vol ], pp. 44, 81, 236-37. 
prowne'sIndian Infanticide, pp* W^to 117; 
Prinsep's Antiquities, by 'Thomas, p, 286 ; 
professor Wilson, in Transactions of R* As* 
Society*, Captain Cunning ham's History of 
the Sikhs, pp. 3, 9, 79, 90, 118, 185 ; 
Marquis of Hastings' Private Jour., Vol* i, 
287 ; Aitchison, B. C. S*, Treaties, Jonrn , 
pp. 8, 9, 227, 229 ; Lepell GriffiJs 
Law of Jn h erita nee ; H 1st ory of the Pa nj a h, 
Vols. 'h u^ppt 8,9, 120, 123, 130, 147 to 
150, 311 ; See Alfghan, Amritsir, Baber, 
Banda, Boonga, Discs, Hindoo, India, Jat, 
Jut, Kajar, Ifamaon, Kandahar, Khyber, 
Mahomedanism, Manja, Odassi, Prasada, Run- 
jit, Scythia, Sikhs, Singh, Tanintara Yeuti. 

SIKH A, Sans. The tuft of hair which 
hlndoos are accustomed to leave when vohaviug 
their heads is called in Sanscrit the Sikha, in 
Tamil the Kudumi ; a (considerable number of 
European missionaries have come to regard the 
gearing of this tuft as a badge of hindooism, 
and require the natives employed in the mis- 
aions to cut off their kudumi as a sine qua non 
to their retention of mission employment. The 
idol-worshipping hindoos believe that the top 
of the head including the anterior and pos¬ 
terior fontanelleS Is the most sacred part of 
the body, They say that the fontanelle is 
the residence of the deity, and call it the 
• top eye/ They think also that it is tlie 
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fountain of the generating fluid of man 
which supplies the lower members of the . 
body when required ; they consider that such 
holy and useful parts of the body must not 
without good reason be left uncovered and 
hence they say is the necessity of protecting 
those spot:; by a tuft. A sect of sanyasi, how¬ 
ever, walk about with bald heads pretending 
that they have eufii*ely renounced the world, 
passed the lower steps of ritualism in the lad¬ 
der to asicend to li(‘aven and are living in close 
communion with God, constantly looking at 
him with their top eye. The sanyasi of this 
sect do away with tlieir sacred thread, also, 
evidently showing that they regard the kudumi 
in (he same light as tlie other ceremonies be¬ 
longing to the lower step of the heavenly ladd(*v. 
When a hindoo wife is in the family-way the 
husband allows liis hair to grow without being 
shaveil. After the confinement, if the child 
he a boy, he, on the 16th day, rises up early 
in the morning, performs ablutions, comes 
home with a wet head, enters the room where 
(he child is laid, takes a few drops of water 
from his wet kudumi, pours them into the 
child’s mouth and then for the fiist time sees 
and handles the child. After this ceremony 
he shaves his hair as usual. When the hin- 
doo parents tliink it ne(;essary to shave the 
head of the child they consult an astrologer 
who fixes an auspicious day when the barber 
is invited to do his duty. A small image of 
Pi I lay ar, the son 6f Siva, is made, before which, 
on a plantain leaf, a thnli or platter filled 
with paddy, a broken cocoanut, and some 
plantain fruit are laid and incense offered to 
the imag(^ The barber puts his razor before 
the image and worships it, and then begins 
(he sacred rite of shaving, by putting his 
razor around the top eye’’ ai»d leaving a 
circular portion of hair over the sacred 
spot unshaven. The brahmin father holds 
the hair of the child at the crown of the 
head, and puts the razor around it, while 
his guru rc[)eats certain mantra and then 
shaves the rest of the hair himself, or asks 
Jiornebody else to do it. It is the custom with 
certain castes to wet the head with the juice 
of tlie cocoanut kernel beginning with the 
circular portion of hair to be left as kudumi, 
A portion of tlie juice thus used is then poured 
at the foot of a palmyra tree as an offering to 
Parvati, the sakti ov consort of Siva. The 
hiiuloo believes that the way of exti*acting 
toihly from jhe palmyra was taught by Pai'- 
vati, and to this day it is the custom of the 
palmyra-cdimbers to make special offerings 
to her when they begin their career. The 
hair shaven from the h^ad of a little child, 
especially from the head of the first-born, 
roust not be thoughtlessly thrown nway, 
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inasmuch as it is derived from the father 
of the child, who allowed his hair to giw 
unshaven with a special vow for the safety 
of the child from the time of its concep¬ 
tion till its birth. Some old men say that 
it was formerly the custom to burn the hair 
with certain ceremonies us the Nazaiites 
of the Hebrews did theirs. The shaven hair 
is now in general carefully enclosed in a silver 
case, and tied around the waist of the child as 
an amulet to ward off sickness. Some people 
tie them in a cloth and carefully preserve | 
them in pots. The circular portion left i 
on the head must be carefully kept and oiled, j 
while the rest of the hair shaven must thus 
be respectfully treated, otherwise the pros¬ 
perity and welfare of the child is endangered 
If the parents lose their children successive¬ 
ly one after another, they keep the kudumi at 
the back of the child's head on the posterior 
fontanelle, and if the child survive the period 
in which the one previous to it died, the 
parents go about asking alms, make a feast to 
the panda rams, take off the “ tail as it is 
called, and then remove the kudumi to the 
front of the head. 

When a boy has become old enough to go 
to school, or has so far advanced in study as to 
begin to write on thecadjan or palm leaf, a feast 
is made by the parents and in one corner of the 
house previously daubed with eow-dung, a 
small image of Pillayar is made, before which is 
placed an offering of plain fruit and cocoanuts. 
The schoolmaster writes in a cadjau book, 
respectfully places it before the image, and 
worships it. The boy is then called before 
the image, and while he is standing there 
with great venei’ation and awe, the school¬ 
master touches him by his kudumi, divides it 
into three parts, and after having plaited them 
together, puts over the kudumi at the crown 
of the head some raw rice and some sacred 
umgii grass and worships it. Some add to 
these things, a little raw paddy, sacred ashes 
and flowers, and tie them in the plaited kudu¬ 
mi. The schoolmaster then respectfully takes 
the cadjan book, and delivers it into the hands 
of the scholar, while the scholar respectfully j 
puts the coooanut and the other offerings into 
the hands of the schoolmaster, and while doing 
BO, the scholar is taught to repeat some congra¬ 
tulatory words thus;—“Book and learning 
to me. Cocoanut and money to the teacher.” 
It was formerly the, custom with several 
lads to wear their hair long, tied up in a knot 
at the back of the head nearly after the 
manner in which women usually wear their 
hair. This, however, was not usual before 
they became of age unless under peculiar 
vows. The devotees of Barvati believe that 
their goddess is extremely pleased with this 
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fashion, and in honour of her still wear their 
bail* in this manner. The Maravar caste in 
South Travniu ore wear kudumi until they are 
about 12 years of age, and then allow their hair 
to grow long, imd tie it up in a knot at the back 
of the head. Until very reciently each caste 
differed from anotlnu* in the way of wearing 
the kudumi. A Slmnar never dared to imitate a 
brahmin, nor a Pariah a Soodra. Although 
the sacred spot of the head which ought to be 
adorned with the kudumi did not differ, yet the 
manner, quantity and position of the kudumi 
differed in ea(!h caste.. The chief use of the 
kudumi, however is in the performance of a 
funeral ceremony urgently necessary for the 
salvalion of a married man. A Tamil poet in 
describing the Jamenlations of a king who 
performed penance for obtaining the gift of a 
son, says that a lather can enter Siva’s para¬ 
dise in no other way than by his son perform¬ 
ing the funeral ceremony. Tlie hindoos believe 
that a man so soon as he is married, commits a 
serious sin that lenders him liable to hell. 
When he dies he has no alternaiive hut to 
suffer its torments unless prevented by the 
ceremony which his son perfoims. In order 
to quench the liie of hell, the son must un¬ 
cover the sacred portion of his head by shaving 
off the kudumi, must put upon it a new pot 
full of water, that it may therefrom absorb the 
virtue of quenching the hell fire, must walk 
with it three times around the deceased parent, 
each time cutting a new hole in the pot that 
the water may sprout out as he walks along, 
and on the third time must break the pot at 
the head of the bed of the deceased parent, and 
pour a few drops of this sacred water into 
the mouth of the corpse in the same man¬ 
ner as the parent poured a drop of water 
into the moutli of the son while an infant. He 
also puts a small coin into the mouth that the 
deceased may reward with it the porter of the 
next world. The Romans also did so that the 
deceased might pay Charon the ferry-man of 
hell for a passage across the Styx. The cutting 
off of the kudumi on this funeral occasion is not 
regarded as n token of sorrow but is consider¬ 
ed as an essential requisite for performing the 
funeral ceremony which is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the eternal welfare of the deceased 
parent. No one but the heir of the deceased 
cuts off the kudumi, and that at no other time 
but on the occasion of the parent’s death. A 
father may lose a! dozeir children but he never 
thinks of shaving off his kudumi as a sign of 
sorrow. On the 16th day it is generally the 
custom to perform another ceremony in oi*d«r 
to send up the spirit of the deceased to heaveh, 
for, until the ceremony is performed, the 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to hover 
about the grave. After this the son allows 
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his hair to ^row for one year as a token of 
sorrow, at tlie expiration of which he makes 
a feast to bralnnans and others, shaves his 
hair and wears the kudumi. It is true that 
the hindoo races of brahmans styled the 
twice-born, do not cut off tlie kudiimi on the 
occasion of performing the ceremony for the 
deceased pai'eiit, because his being legcueint- 
ed by the sacred thread, imparts full power 
to his prayers and otlier cerenrtonial that are 
absolutely necessary for the salvation of tlie 
deceased parent. The Chinese who wear theii 
hair very much like the kudumi, believe that 
unless certain ceremonies are performed with 
a knot in the ku<lumi, the deceased cannot go 
to heaven. From what certain Tamil poets 
have sung, it is evident that they have regarded 
the kudumi in the same lij^lit as the sacred 
thread of the brahmans. One says, ‘ What 
is caste but the sacred tln ead and the kudumi.’ 
Another says, ‘ The sacred tlnead, kudumi 
and other ceremonies of the brilliant sacred 
writings were tlu^y born with you In a 
letter sent by a learned caste hindoo, he says, 
wearing the kudumi is as important to us as 
the sacred thread is to a brahman. Not to 
wear the kudutni renders a man guilty, and 
liable to hell, Naraga-prerbathee, The gold¬ 
smiths say that their god Visvakarma sprung 
from the third eye of Siva with sacred tlircad 
au<l kudumi, and that his devotees wear 
kudumi in order to resemble him just as the 
Saivaite devotees wear the Chadci in order 
to resemble Siva. Herodotus says that the 
Arabians cut their hair in suidi a manner 
that the circumference of their head is found 
to be round all about as if they bad been cut 
with a bowl in irnitiition of Hacclius and in 
honour of him. lie says also that the Ma- 
ciaiis, a people ofSybia, cut their hair round 
fio as to leave a tuft on the top of the head. 
Wo learn from Homer that it was customary 
for parents to dedicate to some god the hair 
of their children which they cut off' when 
they came to manhood. Achilles at the fune¬ 
ral of Palrocdus, cut off his golden lo<tks 
which his father had dedicated to the river¬ 
ged Sperchias. From Virgil it appears that 
the topmost lock of hair was dedicated to the 
infornal gods. In Athens it is said Hercules 
and A polios.were the chief deities selected 
for dedicating the hair, to the first by the 
humbler part of the community, and the latter 
by the more wealthy. Tertullian speaks of 
an extraordinary rite about the dedication of 
the hair of infants which was practised even 
before they well had any hair, and that cut off 
when they were named. One of the rites 
pleasing to Siva of the hiudoos, is wearing 
sikha, and his son Pillayar is invoked wben 
any Infant’s head is to be shaved. Parvati 
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is said to be* plea.sed with Kondei, another 
form of the sikha. Parvati the mother of the 
worhl corresponds with Magna Mater, the 
grandmother of Bacchus. 

A remarkable command is given to the Is¬ 
raelites in Lev. xix, 27 :—“ Ho shall not 
round the corners of your head or literally 
‘ye shall not go round,’ 2 . c., with a razor, 
‘ the sides of thy head.’ ” The Septuagiut 
1 renders tlii.*^, ‘ Do not make Si.soen of the hair 
I of your head.’ The Greek Lexicographers 
say that Sisoeri thou^di not a Greek word 
means a lock, or circular portion of hair left 
iinslmven, and consecrated to Saturn. This 
Saturn i.s the grand-father of Bacchus, who 
is thought to corre.spoud with Siva. In some 
respects Saturn also resembles Siva. A re¬ 
cent commentator says on the above text, ‘It 
•seems probable that this fashion had been 
learned by the Israelites in Egypt, for the 
ancient Egyptainshad their dark locks cropped 
short or shaved with great nicety, so tliat what 
remained on the crown appeared in the form 
of a circle .surrounding tlie head. Frequently 
a lock or tuft of hair was left on the hinder 
part of the head, the rest being cut round in 
the form of a ring, as the Turks, Chinese, 
and Hindoos do at the present day. 

Poole says, ‘the Gentiles cut their hair 
for the worship of devils or idols to whom 
young men used to consecrate their hair as 
Homer, Plutarch and many others write.’ 
Professor Vitriuga looks upon this man¬ 
ner of trimming the hair in a circular form 
while the rest of the head is shaven, as a 
symbol of the sun equally diffusing his rays 
which the ancients called bis hair. The 
Romans are said to have worn the hair of the 
Jiead uncut, either loose or bound behind in 
a knot and consecrated it to A polios. 

The Kammalar, a smlra race of South Tra- 
vnneore, contend that the kudumi originally 
belonged to them, and that the brahmins after¬ 
wards copied it from them. The author of 
the Arnunchala Purana describes the de- 
mon.s who accompanied Veeraputram in his 
expedition against Dacca, with kudumi. These 
demons can refer to no other than the abori¬ 
gines of Sonthei-n India, who molested the 
Aryans in the performance of their religious 
ceremonies. See Hair. 

SIKHAMHAT, Hind. ? A tree of ChoU 
Nagpore, with a hard, yellow timber.— Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SIKHARI, a mountain stronghold or hill- 
fort.— Forbes' Eleven years in Ceylon^ VoL 
u,p, 2. 

SIKHl, Hind., of Murree, &c. Euonymus 
fimbriata or E. harailtonii. 

SIKHUNAS, see JatamausL 
SIKI, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 
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SIKIM is called See-i by the Nepaulese, 
and by the SiUimese themseires is styled 
Deejon or the Riee-<j:rowing place. Sikim 
occupies an intermediate position between 
Nepal and Bhotan ; a considerable part of' 
it belongs to the British, the rest is nniin- 
tained by British infiuence and authority. 
Sikim is the (!Ountry between the Teesta 
river and the Singhaleela ranges and consists ' 
of the valley of the Teesta river, which with 
its tributaries drain the whole territory. Its 
gi'eat tributary is the Ranjit river which, atfirst 
separated by a mountain range, joins it from 
the west, flowing for a short dislance parallel 
to the ])Iains, through a deep ravine not 1,000 
feet above the sea, to the north of a transverse 
range elevatcnl 28,000 feet. Being opposite 
to the gangetic valley, it is open to (he full force 
of tlie rnonsoou, its rains therefore are heav}^ 
almost uuintej riipled, and ai’e accompanied by 
a dense log and a saturated atmosplnne. I'he 
rainy winds sweep almost without iuterriip- 
tion up to the base of Kancbinjanga, (28,178 
feet) the loftiest mountain and most enormous 
mass of snow in the world. Tiie snow-level 
is here 1(3,000 feet. The two principal 
sources of the Teesta river are the Lachen 
and the Lachnng, these run in two valleys 
which are sepa'ated by a lofty snowy range 
projected to tbe soutii-west, the valleys are 
somewhat sheltered, and the perpetual snow- j 
line rises to above 18,000 feet From the j 
level of the sea to an elevation of 12,000 leet, | 
Sikim is covered with dense Ibrest of tall j 
umbrageous trees. At 10,000 feet, on the I 
summit of Tangle, yew appears. There are 
in Sikim about 2,770 species of flowering ! 
plants and J bO ferns. In the Darjeling dis-j 
trict, in addition to the Europeans, hindoos and j 
mahoinedaiis from the plains, the population j 
(Consists of Nepalese ; of the Bhoteah from 
Bhutan, Tibet and Sikkim ; of tiie l^epcha 
and Mechi who are considered the prior oc¬ 
cupants of Sikim. The Rajbausi of Sikim 
are the Koch or Kooch race, of the same 
desceni as the rajah of Cooch Bahar, on which 
account they call themselves Uajbansi. In 
tlio plains of Sikim, the Raj-bansi and Ben¬ 
gali are in equal iiumhers. The Mechi in¬ 
habit that portion of the Tend, which lies 
under the hills. 'They are a migratory race 
wlio have no caste distinctions and live by 
cultivating the virgin soil. The country of 
Sikim and Darjeling is the land of tlie Lepcha, 
a Bhot race who are hemmed in between the 
Newarand other Nepal tribes and the L’hopa 
of Bhutan on the east, the Lepcha area being 
barely 60 miles in breadth. His physiognomy 
is .markedly Mongolian, stature short, from 4 
feet 5 inches to 5 feet ; face, broad and flat, nose 
depressed, eye oblique, chin beardless, skin sal¬ 


low and olive, with a little moustache on the 
lips: broad chest and strong-armed but small¬ 
boned with small wrists, hands and feet. The 
Lepcha is honest, timid and peaceful with mild 
atid frank features. The Lepcha are a dirty, 
good-natured people, resembling in character 
the Mongol beyond the Chinese wall. The 
Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton 
cloak striped with bine, white and red, and ^ 
i uses an upper garment with sleeves in the 
I eold weather : a broad umlvi el la-shaped hat 
of leaves and a pent house of leaves in the rains# 
The women dress in silk skirt and petticoat, 
with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The Lepcha 
man carries a long, heavy and straight kinfe 
sei-ving for all purposes to whieh a knife can 
I heapplied. Tl»ey drink the M urWa, thefermeutr 
ed jui(!e of the Eleiisine (toracana, which gives 
' a drink, acidulous, refi'cshinL!: ami slightly in- 
; toxica ting, and not indike liock or sauterne 
i iti its flavour. Their songs and the music of 
! their bamboo flute is monotonous. They 
[ marry before maturity, tbe brides being piir- 
I (diased by money or service. The Lepcha, 

' like the Borm'o Dyak, kindle a fire by tlie 
I friction of sticks. The Le[>cha buru or bury 
their dead. In their food they use moun¬ 
tain spinach, fern tops, fungi and nettles. 
Their ailinent.s are small pox, goitre, remit¬ 
tent fevers and rheumatism. Darjeling has a 
mixed jmpnlation of the Sikim, Nepaul and 
Diianna Bhoteah, also Lepcha and Fahari. 
Dr A. Campbell tells us tliata gradual increase 
of population has taken place under British 
rule ; from a few scattered tribes in 1853 
to upwards of (>(),(X)(> in 1870. They con¬ 
sist ol Brahmins and Rajpoots, few in num¬ 
ber, with a sanscritic tongue, and an Indo- 
European physiognomy, coi»fined to Nepal- 
The Rhn, Majar and Goorong, a mixture of 
hindoos and Mongolians with features of a 
type belonging to the latter, comparatively 
free from caste pr(*judices and speaking the 
Piirbntttt tlialeet. They are short and squat 
highlanders, and make good soldiers. The 
i Bhoteal), Lepcha, and Moonni are buddhist 
and speak the Tibetan language. They are 
.strong and active and incline strongly to the 
Mongolian race. The Limbo, Sunvvar and 
I Chepang |)ossess a small Mongolian type, 
strongest in the Limbo, and their language 
is referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mechi, Dhimal and Gharo 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian physiog¬ 
nomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhisis nor 
niahomedans. Tiie Tlinroo and Dliunwar are 
buddhists or muhornedans with fair and barely 
Mongolian features. The Bahir, Kebent, 
Amatti, Maralia, Dbanook and Dom are 
Mongolian, but a dark race speaking Hindi or 
Bengalee. The Koch or BaJ-bansi arO' a 
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race of (lark hindoos inhaUiting the Terai of 
Nepal and Sikim, but who have spread into 
British territory. The teVrn Sikim Bliotea is 
applied to the more recent immijijruiits from 
Tibet, who have settled in Sikim, and are an 
ftidustrious, well conducted people. TheHlio- 
tea, airaiu, of Bhotan, to the eastward, bear ihe 
worst reputation (and most deservedly) of any 
of the numerous people wlio fioc.k to Darjelinjij. 
These should not be confounded with any 
other Bliotean tribes of Thibtt, Sikkim or 
Nepal. The mountain slopes aie so steep, 
that the spurs, or little shelves, are the only 
sites for habitations betvv(?en the very raie 
flats on the river banks, and the mountain 
ridges, above 6,000 feet, beyond which eleva¬ 
tion, cultivation is rarely if ever eanied by 
the natives of Sikim. Firing the forest is so 
easy in thedrier monthsof the year, that agood 
deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, 
at and below 5,000 feet, tlie level most alTect- 
ed by the Lepeba, Limljo and Sikim Bliotea. 
The varieties of grain are difterenf, but as 
many as eight or ten kinds are i^rown without 
irrigation by the Lepeba, and the produce is ] 
described as eighty-fold. Mindi of this sue- I 
cess is due to the great dampness of (he eli- | 
mj^te ; were it not for this, the culture of the | 
grain would probably Ins abandoned by the | 
Lepeba, who never remain for ihore than i 
three seasons on one spot. The average I 
rain-fall at Naini Tal is 88 inches. Nairn* i 
Tal is elevated 6,o00 feet on the last spurs | 
of the Gogar, overlianging the plains of 
Bohilkiiund. Almorah is 1 6 miles further than 
Naini Tal from the plains and it is at 5,o()() 
feet, but only b4 inches of rain-tall. Tlie fall 
at Darjelingis 165 inches. Oak trees, maple 
and other mountain trees throw out great 
knots in the places to which the Balanophora 
attacli themselves. These knots are liollowed 
out into the wooden cups by the Lepeba of 
Tibet. Some of the Lepeba cups are sup¬ 
posed to be antidotes to poison ; they are of 
a peculiar pale coloui*ed wood and (;ost a great j 
sum, but common cups cost only 4r/. or 6rL 
They are all imported into Tibet from the 
Himalaya. The Lepeba have no caste dis¬ 
tinctions, but they speak of themselves as be¬ 
longing to one or otlier of the following sec¬ 
tions :— 

Burphoong Phoocho. Tiingyeld. 

Udding Phooclio. Lmdisoni. 

Thurjokli Phooclio. Tlierim. 

Sundyang. Hougme. 

Sugoot. 

Captain J. D. Herbert, when writing of 
the Lepcha race, described them as the same 
people whom he had met with atNailang, at 
Jahuabbi, at Shipchion the Sutlej, in Hanga- 
rang, 4 iiid at Lari iu Ladak. They are, he 
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says, in fact the people who have been erro¬ 
neously called Chinese Tartars and are in reality 
of the same race as the Tibetans, beingafamfly 
of the great division of Eleuth Tartars or Kal- 
muks. Sikim contains the Lepclia and Limbu 
dialects. The Sikim Terai gives us the Dhi- 
rnal, the Bodo or Mechi and the Koch which 
latter also oiatupy the plains of Koch Bahar, 
and the northern parts ofRunjpoor, Dinaj- 
poor and Purneuh. At tlie base of the Sikim 
Himalaya, under the hill stat ion of Darjeeling 
the great mass of the lofty hills is composed of 
scliistoze roc,ks of vai-ions characters consider¬ 
ably disturbed and contorted. These are de- 
I cidedly different from, and more I’eceut than, 
the gneissoze rocks of the greatest portion of 
Tmlia. Near the base of the hills, and faulted 
against these rocks at high angles, there is a 
small extent of sandstone and blai^k shales, 
which contain vertehtata, pecopteris, &c., simi¬ 
lar to those occurring in the great coal-fields of 
Bengal. Tliese fossils are peculiarly inter¬ 
esting, from the fact of their being changed 
into graphite, and occurring in beds which 
themselves have a very strongly marked 
graphitic chanicter. They are of very limit¬ 
ed extent ; the greater portion of the sand¬ 
stones, which in this section exhibit a thick¬ 
ness of some thousand feet, belonging to a 
series of a much more recent date, and which 
has been subjected to a much smaller 
-amount of disturbamie and alteration. This 
upper group contains many large stems, in all 
oijserved cases prostrate, and in iiiost cases 
giving evidence of great wear ami long ex¬ 
posure previously to being imbedded ; and in 
some of the finer and more earthy deposits 
an abundance of leaves occur, of the same „ 
general character as those occurring in Bur- 
rnah and Tenasserim. This group was 
therefore provisionally referred to the plio¬ 
cene age. No traces of the great nummulitic 
series have been observed iu this district. 
The whole of Sikim presents a region of 
flora whic.li is the h5.st investigated of any dis¬ 
trict east of Kumaon, and unites the floras of 
Nepal, Bliotan, East Tibet, and the Khassia 
mountains, being hence, in a geographico- 
botanhral point of view, one of the most im¬ 
portant proviiH.-es in India, if not in all 
Asia. In Sikim and Bhootan there are twelve 
Conifene, viz., three Junipers, Yew ; Cu- 
pressus funehris, Abies wehhiana, A. brunno- 
uiana and A. sinithiaua. Larch, Pinus excelsa 
and longifolia, and Podocarpus neriifolia. 
Four of these, viz.. Larch, Cupressus fune- 
bris, Podocarpus neriifolia and Abies brun- 
Doiiiana, are not common to the north-we.st 
Himalaya, west of Nepal, and the other eight 
are common. The region of Sikim is per¬ 
haps the most productive in fleshy fungi of 
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any in the world, both ns regards numbers 
and species, and Eastern Nepal and Khassia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The forms 
are for the most part European, though tlie 
species are scarcely ever quite identical. The 
dimensions of many are truly gigantic, and 
many species afford abundant food to tlie na¬ 
tives. M ixed with European forms a few more 
decidedly tropical, and occurring amongst 
those of East Nepal is a Lentiuus wliich has 
the curious property of staining every tiling 
which touches it of a deep rliubarb yellow, 
and is not exceeded in magnifieemie by any 
tropical species. The Polypori are often 
identical with those of Java, Ceylon, and the 
Philippine Isles, and the curious Tri(diocoma 
paradoxum whicli was first found by Dr. 
Jungliuhu ill Java, and very recently by Dr. 
Harvey in Ceylon, occurs ahundnntiy on the 
decayed trunks of laurels, as it does in South 
(kiroluui. The curious genus Mitvemyces 
also is scattered hero and tliere, though not 
under the American form, hut that which 
occurs in ftava. Though Hymenomyectes 
are so abundant, the Discomyi^etes and As- 
comycetes are comparatively rare, and very 
few species indeed of Sphoeria were gathered. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collectious which have been made 
there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover in Sikim are quite differ¬ 
ent, except iu the case of some more or less 
<*osmopolite species from those of Eastern 
Nepal and Khassia : scarcely a single Lacfa- 
rius or Corlinarius for instance, occurs in 
Sikim, though there are several in Khassia. 
The genus Holetus through the whole dis- 
tri<!t assumes the most magiiincent forms, 
which are generally very different from any- 
lliiiig iu Europe. Yoksnn, iu Sikim, occu¬ 
pies a very warm sheltered flat and about it 
many tropical genera occur, such as tall bam¬ 
boos of two kinds, grns.ses allied to the sugar¬ 
cane, scarlet Erythriiia, and various Araliaceae, 
amongst which is one species whose pith 
was of so curious a structure, that Dr. 
Hooker had no hesitation in considering the 
then unknown Chinese substance'called rice- 
paper to belong to a closely allied plant. 
The natives of Sikkim collect tlie leave.s of 
many Aralias as fodder for cattle, for which 
purpose they are of the greatest service in 
a country where grass for pasture is so 
scarce : this is the more remarkable since 
they belong to the natural family of ivy, 
which is usually poisonous. The use of this 
food however gives a peculiar taste to the 
butter. In other parts of Sikkim, fig leaves 
are used for the same purpose, and branches 
of bird-cherry, a plant also of a poisonous 
family, abounding in prussic acid. The only 
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Aralia occurring in S. E. Asia, is A. papy- 
rifera. Others of this genus are well known 
in America : and the young shoots and roots 
of Dimor])hanthus edulis are used as food in 
^Chiiui and Japjiii.— Dr. Latham^s Descrip¬ 
tive Ethnology ; Gleanings of Science, p, 
939 ; Dr. Campbell in Roj/ttl Geographical 
Society's Jotir7ial ; JIookc/''s Hitn. Journal, 
VoL i, p. 3o9 ; Hogg's Vegetahle Kingdom, 
p. 390. See Bliothea, Himalaya, India, Lep- 
clia, Limbu. 

SIKOFF, see Japan. 

SIKRAM-PO, Tam. A gig, a buggy. 

SIKTIIA, Sans. Wax. 

SIL, Hind. Amarantus anardana, also 
Imperata kamigii, also Celosia argentea. 

SIL, Hind. A slab, a stone on which 
spices, &c., are ground, resembling an oilman’s 
grinding stone and mu Her, but the surfaces 
are rough. 

8ILAAM, Nkp. An oil seed from Nepal. 

SILAlIDAR,au armour-bearer, a mounted 
soldier providing his own horse and armour. 

SILAJITU, Ticl. Ophelia olegans, R.W. 

SILAR, a river of Rewah. 

S1LARA8, Tf.l. Ophelia elegans, Wight, ‘ 

8ILARUMBA, Sans. Canuaindica. 

8ILA8SATTU, Tbl. Agathotes chirayta, 
G. Don. 

8TLCIIAR, the chief town of Cachar. It 
is 300 miles from Calcutta, on the Barrak 
river. 

SILEIN, Hind. Alnus, sp, 

SILEN ACEiE, the Diantlius tribe of plants 
comprising 12 genera. They are natives of 
America, Mexico, Straits of Magellan, Europe, 
the Canaries, the Levant, N. Africa, the 
Altai Siberia, Tauria, Caucasus, Arabia, Per¬ 
sia, Tartary, China and Japan, 32 species have 
been found in Southern and Eastern Asia, 
in Arabia, Persia, Himalaya, Kashmir, Ku- 
nawar, China and Japan, ail with unimport¬ 
ant properties but several species are culti¬ 
vated ns ornamental lowering plants. 

Diantlius arbuscula, TApnU.^ China. 

„ chinensis, Zm??., China. 

Cucubalus bacciferiia, Kurope, Himalaya. 

Sileno inflata, 5m., Europe, Himalaya, Kemaon,Nepal. 
Silene vi.scosa, /Vr.-?., Europe, Levant, Kanawar. 

A species of Silene, grows in China, called 
there, Waiig-puh-liu-hing. Its dark reddish 
roundish seeds, resembling turnip seeds, are 
believed to be vulnerary, styptic, diuretic, 
galactagogne, disentient and solvent, and are 
a common remedy taken by soldiers after 
injuries. Silene com pacta, the Catch-fly,'are 
elegant flowering plants, of easy culture 
from seed, the flowers are of various colours, 
and require only the same treatment as the 
other species of Lychnis. The Silene 
or inflated Catch-fly or Bladder campion ; its 
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young shoots combine the flavour of aspara¬ 
gus and peas.— Riddell^ Voigt. 

SILENUS VETER, Gray, Blyth, Horsf. 

S. leonina, Shaio. I Inuua silenus, Lcsa.yJerd, 

Nil bandar. Beno. 1 Nellamanthi, Maleal. 

Shia-bandar, Hind. | 

The native country of this monkey, is Tra- 
vancore and Cochin. It is black, v^ith a red¬ 
dish-white hooil or beard surrounding the face, 
neck, and tail with a tuft of hair at tho tip. 
The Wanderoo is closely allied to the Magot 
and Macaque of the same countries. Its 
hair is a deep-black throughout, with the ex¬ 
ception of the long beanl or mane which de- 
cends on each side of the fac^e, in the form of 
a ruff extending downwai’ds over the chest, 
and varying I'rom an ash-grey to a pure white. 
The upper part of the face l)etween the eyes, 
is naked and flesh coloured, the muzzle is 
perfectly black. It has large cheek ]>ouchos 
and flesh coloured callosil.ies of considerable 
size. The tail is about half as long as the 
body, and, when perfect, which in captivity 
is not often the case, it terminates in a brusli 
of tufted hairs. It extends np the west 
Ghats as far as the Ram-ghat, leading from 
Belgaum to the coast.— Jerdon's Mammals 
of India. 

SILEX, known as Tabashir, is secreted by 
bamboos and obtained from their hollow 
interior. Siliceous substances are used in Li¬ 
dia medicinally. Tho following are princi¬ 
pally known: 

Rock clirystal. . Bilur. | -?..Sang-i-Aasliar. 

Carnelian.....Akik. Mill stone grit.Sang-i- 

Agate.tSuliinaiii., Assyuin. 

Onyx. „ Sand .... Ret. 

Flint,.Cliakfnak. Plasma... .Yaslim. 

SILHET, a district and town in Bengal, 
the town is 260 miles from Calcutta, in lat. 
24® 53'0", long. 91^ 47' 1", 120 miles X. E. 
of Dacca and about 133 feet above tho sea. 
Silhet lies between the Khasyah hills and in¬ 
dependent Tippera, it is watered by the 
Barak and Surma rivers. Cachar and Silhet 
are in the valley, or rather marshy plain, 
of the river Surma, which lies to the south 
of tho Khasyah mountains, and very much 
resembles tho Assam valley in its general 
features. It is an open plain, scarcely raised I 
above the level of the sen., whicli is three 
hundred miles distant and presenting here 
and there a few scattered hills ; below, it 
expands'into the jheels of eastern Bengal, 
and, contracts in its upper part as the spurs 
of the Tipperah and Naga hills encroach upon 
ft separating fertile plains by narrow ridges 
covered with dense forest. The valley of, 
the Surma is separated from that of Munipur 
by a meridional range of moderate elevation, 
which is continued to the southward, and 
separates Tippers, Chittagong and Arracan 


from the kingdom of Ava. Blue Mountain, 
which lies nearly due west of Chittagong, is 
said to attain the considerable elevation of 
8,000 feet, and a peak on tho same range forty 
miles to the .south-west, in lat. 22°, is elevated 
according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 feet. Sita- 
kund, thirty miles north of Chittagong, lias 
an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces of 
'ripperahand Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
The rain-fall during (he monsoon is about the 
same as in Bengal, at least on the sea-coast 
and in its immediate vicinity, averaging 86 
incdies annually at Chittagong ; on the higher 
ranges in the interior it is probably mindt 
more considerable.— flook. Him. Journal. 

SILHOUETTE, in lat. 4° 29' 8., long. 
55° 17' E., is tho highest of the Seychello 
Islands. It abonnds with timber. 

8ILIGOREE. Dr. Hooker here noticed 
a wild hog, the first wild beast of any size he 
had seen in tin? plains, excejit the hispid hare 
(Lepus hispid us) and the barking deer (Sty- 
locerus ratna.) Tho bare lie found to be the 
best game of this part of India, except tlie 
teal.— Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. i, p. 369. 

SILIDITYA, 3rd, was ruler of Balabhi- 
pura, when it was destroyed A. D. 524. 

SHilNDHRA, Sans. A tree, the name of 
which has not yet been found in botanical 
works on Indian plants.— Hind. Theat., Vol. 
ii, p. 100. 

SILING, a Cliinese and Yarkand manu¬ 
facture from the wool of the sliawl-goat. 

SILIQUARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SILK. 

8colc Anglo-Saxon. Seta, I-r. 

Ku2:khuz, Arau. Soricum, Lat. 

; szu, Onm. Sutra, Malay.’ 

Sir, CoREAv. Sirghe, ' MAnchu.* 

Dan., Sw. Sirkek, Mongol. 

ZijJe, Dvt. Ab-reshani, Beks! 

Fr. Shcolk, Rus, 

^eirle, Ger. Seda, Sp., Port. 

Serikon, Siden, Swed. 

Reslim, Hind. Pattu, Tam! 

The arts of rearing silkworms, of winding 
off the threads spun by them, and of manu¬ 
facturing those threails into clothing seem to 
have been first practised in China. So many 
of the names applieil to this substance by 
the many nations of the earth being from ono 
root, this alone snflices to prove that they at 
least obtained tlio substance and its name 
from one region, Tlie name seres by which 
China was known to the western nations was 
either applied to it from silk being a product 
of that country or the country gave its name 
to the substance known as silk. The Chinese 
terms see and szu, silk, are found in the Coreau 
language or dialect in the form of sir, in Mon¬ 
gol sirkek, in Manuhu sirghe. Klaproth 
supposes this word to have given rise to the 
Greek ser, the silkworm, ami seres tho 
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people furuislung silk, and hence sericum, 
silk. The eggs were hiouglit to Europe by 
monks. The eomitry from which they 
1 nought their precious charge is culled hy 
Tlieophaues simply that of the Seres, hut hy 
Procopius Serinda. China may be intended, 
but of this there can be no certainty. Indeed 
it is possible that the term was meant to ex¬ 
press H compound like the Indo-Cliina, some 
region iutermediute between Serica and India, 
and if so not irnprol»ably Kbotan. “It would 
be curious,” says Kluprotb, “ to know at 
what period tlie word silk was introduced 
in the English language. It a|>pears to he 
the same as the Kussiaii chelk, which I 
believe to he derived from the Mongol silk : 
this is so mn(!h the more likely as Russia 
M'asfora long period undt'r the Mom^m)! yoke.’^ 
Silk, then, seems to have given its name to the 
people who first fabricated it, and sent it to 
the west ; and the Seres of the Greeks and 
Romans were evidently the Chinese, whose 
empire was formerly separate<l by the Oxns 
from that of Persia. M. Mai I lit in his 
THistoire generale de la Chine, mentions that 
Tt. c. 2600, vSi-ling-chi, wife of the (;mpm*or 
of China, Hoang-ti, was enjoined by liini to 
utilize the thread of the silkworm in which 
she siu'ceeded. 

China ,—Two of the principal manufactures 
of China are those of silk and porcelain, and 
could the Chinese urge no other (daims to 
praise on a(!e()Uiit of their ingenuity, tliese two 
alone might serve to give them a high rank 
amongthe ua(i(»Ms of (he world. D'Heiheiot 
justly (•ousi<lers that, as Rome obtained the silk 
manuljii!tnre iVom Greect.';, and Giee<*e from 
Persia, so the last was indebted for it, a(!<a)i <I- 
ing to the best oriental authors, to Cliimi. 
7die traiiition, indeed, of the invention is 
there earried back into the mythological 
periods, and datt's witli the origin of agricul¬ 
ture. Husbamlry and the silk manufacture, 
the chief sources of food and clotliiiig, 
form the subject of one of sixteen discourses 
to the people. It is there observed, that “ from 
ancient times the Son of Heaven himself di¬ 
rected the plough : the empress plaiil.ed the 
inulherry-tree. Thus have these exalted 
personages, not above the practice of labor 
and exertion, set an example to all under 
heaven, with a view to leading the millioifs 
of tlieir subjects to attend to their essential 
interests.” In the work pul)lished l>y im¬ 
perial authority, called ‘Illustrations of Hus¬ 
bandry and Weaving," there are numerous 
woodcuts, ncoorapanied by letter-press ex¬ 
planatory of the different processes of farm¬ 
ing and the silk manufecture. The former 
head is confined to the production of rice, 
the staple article of food, and proceeds from 
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the first ploughing of the land to the packing 
of the grain, the hitter details all the opei*a« 
tions connected with planting the mulberry 
and gatherijig the leaves, up to the final weav¬ 
ing of the silk. Notices of the cultivation of 
the mulberry and the rearing of silkwoi*ms 
found in Chinese woiks have been collect¬ 
ed and published by Mr. Julien by orders 
of the French government. From his work 
it appears tliat credible notices of the culture 
of the tree and manufacture of silk aro found 
as far back as n. c. 780 ; and in referring its 
inveiilion to the empress filing or Yuenfi, 
wife of the emperor Hwang, to B. c. 2602, 
the Chinese have shown their belief of its still 
higher anli(piity. “The Shi-king contains 
this distich : The legitimate wife of Hwangti 
named Siiing shi, began to rear silkworms.” 
The best silk is found in tlie provinces of 
Sz’clieun, Hupeh ; Chehkiang, and Kiangnan, 
but every pioviiico south of 45® N. produces 
it of different degrees of fineness. Probably 
lh(‘ kind called tsu-tle, brought from Hupeh, is 
ihe finest silk found in the world. In China, 
while the worms are growing, care is taken to 
keep them undisturbed, and they are often 
changed from one hurdle to another that they 
may have roomy and cleanly places; the utmost 
attention is paid to the eonclitiou and feeding 
of the worms and noting the time for pre- 
[mring them for spinning cocoons. Three 
days are required for them to spin, and in six 
it is time to stifle the larva ; and reel the 
silk from the eocoons ; but this being usually 
done by other worknf\^n, those who rear the 
worms enclose the cocoons in ajar buried in 
the ground and lined with mats and leaves, 
interlaying them with salt, which kills the 
pup® and keeps the silk supple, strong and 
lustrous ; preserved in this manuer, they can 
he traiispoi ted to any distance, or the reeling 
of the silk can be delayed till convenient. 
Another mode of destroying the cocoons is to 
spiead them on liays, and expose them by 
twos to the steam of boiling water, putting 
the upper in the place of the lower one accord¬ 
ing to the degree of' heat they are in, taking 
care that the chrysalides are killed, and the 
silk not injured. After exposure to steam, 
the silk can he reeled off immediately, but if 
placed ill the jars, they must be put into warm 
water to dissolve the glue, before it can be 
unwound. The raw silk is an article of 
sale; the sorts usually known in the Canton 
market are tsa-tle, taysaam, and Canton 
silk. The Chinese loom is worked by two 
hands, one of whom sits on the top of the 
frame, where he pulls the treddJes, and asaiats 
in changing the various parts of the machine* 
The workmenimitatealmostany pattern, excel¬ 
ling particularly in crapes, and flowered eatina 
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and damasks, for oHicial dresses. The coni- 
mou people wear pongee and senshuw, wliieh 
they frequently dye in gainbier to a dust or 
black colour ; these fabrics constitute most 
»durable summer garments, and the pongee 
becomes softer by repeated washing, many of 
the delicate silk tissues known in Europe are I 
not manufactured by the Chinese, most of! 
their fabrics being heavy. Tlie Jo or law is ! 
a beautiful article, used for summer robes, 
musqueto (mrtains, festoons and other pur¬ 
poses, but is seldom sent abroad. The 
English Avords satin, senshaw, and silk, are 
probably derived from the Chinese terms 
az’tiiii, sensha and sze, intermediately through 1 
other languages. 

Silk in Europe ,—About the middle of the 
sixth century, the western world received 
II supply of silkworms’ eggs : these were! 
conveyed fiom China to Consfautinoplc by j 
two Persian monks, who had gone to Iheeast! 
as missionaries, and had ol)serve<l in China j 
the various processes connected with the rear- j 
ing of the silkworm, the nature of the trees! 
oil whieii they fetl, and the preparation of the 
silk. This occurred about the year oo2, in 
the reign of Justinian, who gave every en¬ 
couragement to the introduction of the valu¬ 
able insect. The eggs Avere secretly con¬ 
veyed from China Avithin a hollow cane : at 
the proper season they Avere hatched, and the 
caterpillars were fed Avith the leaves of the 
wild mulberry tree. The monks continued 
to superintend, at Constantinople, the rearing 
of the insects, and the ^vhole process of ma¬ 
nufacturing the silk. From this small com¬ 
mencement the myriads of silkworms have 
sprung, which thioughout Europe and Avest- 
ern Asia have met the demand for silk, Avhich 
has gone on increasing from that time to the 
present. The silkworm in Europe, is thee;iter- 
pillarofthe mulberry tree moth (Hoinbyxmori) 
belonging to the tribeBombycidoe. The eggs 
of this moth are smaller than grains of mus¬ 
tard seed, very numerous, slightly flattened, 
yellowish at first, but changing in a few days to 
a blue or slate colour. In temperate climates 
they can be preserved through the Avinter 
without hutching until the time Avhen the mul¬ 
berry tree puts forth its leaves in the following 
spring. This insect, in many parts of China in 
the open air, goes through all its changes with¬ 
out any attention from man, Avhose only care 
is to gather in the harvest of silk cocoons 
at the right season. In some parts of China, 
however, the silkworm requires the same care 
in the way of shelter, feeding, and nursing 
which in other countries is found necessary to 
ensure success. TheMorus nigra is not the best 
species for the nourishment of the silkworm, 
although the caterpillar feeds readily on the 


leaves. The whito-friiited mulberry, M. alba, 
a native of C'hina, is the best, and is greatly 
preferred by the insect. The latter is now cul¬ 
tivated into many parts of Europe, frequently 
as a pollard by road sides. It comes into leaf a 
1‘ortnightearlier than the black mulberry, whicth 
is an advantai^ein the culture of silkworms. The 
white mulberry does not tlirivein Britain, the 
Avintei's being too severe. The Philippine mul¬ 
berry is a favourite in the south of Eh’ance, 
on account of the size and quantity of the 
leaves, and the ease with Avhic.h it can be pro¬ 
pagated. In the south of Europe, niulherry 
halves are sold hy weight in the market, and 
the buyer chooses them either young or 
mature, according to the age of tlie insects 
which are to feed on tliein. Young worms 
are led on lender leaves, Avhile full-grown 
caterpillars require tlie stronger mitrimeitt of 
the mature leaf. Attempts liave been made to 
store food for tlio silkworm by drying the 
leave.s in the sun, them reducing tluan to 
powder, and placing the latter in jars. This 
powder, moistened with Avatcr is eaten Avith 
avidity by the silkworm and may prove a 
valuable resource in late seasons, or under 
circumstances Avhicli aflect the principal crop. 
It is even thought that three or four crops of 
cocoons per y(;ar may bo obtained in north¬ 
ern climates, by keeping successive hatch¬ 
ings of eggs in Avarm I'ooms, and supplying 
the worms with this food during Avinter. The 
silkAvorm, Avhen first hatched, is about a 
quarter of an inch long, and of a dark colour. 
If supplied with appropriate food it remains 
contentedly in one spot: this is the cas (3 
throughout its changes, so that there is no 
trouble in retaining it Avithin boiinds, as there 
would be Avith some other caterpillars. Alter 
eiglit days’ feeding and rapid increase of size, it 
prepares to change its skin, the first skin 
having become too small for its body. It re¬ 
mains three days Avithout food, during Avhich 
time a secretion forms on the surface of the new 
skin, Avhich helps the caterpillar to cast off 
the old one ; hnt the operation is further 
facilitated by silken lines which the iu.«ect 
casts off and fixes to the adjac^ent object : 
the.<e hold the old skin tightly, Avhile the cater¬ 
pillar creeps out of it. The Avhole covering 
of the body is thirs cast off, including;that of 
tlie feet, and of the teeth and jaws, but it is 
done with difficulty, and sometimes the skiu 
breaks, and a portion of it remains attached to 
the hinder part of the body, compressing it, 
and usually causing death. The newly 
moulted worm is pale in colour, and AvrinkJed ; 
but it immediately recovers its appetite, and 
groAvs so rapidly that the new skin is soon fill¬ 
ed out, and in five days another moult becomes 
necessary. Four of these moults and re- 
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newals of the skin bring the caterpillar to its ; 
full size, when its appetite becomes vora(!ious, I 
and the succulent parts of the mulberry | 
leaves disappear with extraordinary rapidity, j 
The insect is now nearly 3 inches long ; its 
structure consists of 12 membiaiious riugs, | 
whicli contract and elongate as the body | 
moves. There are 8 pairs of lens ; the hist I 
3 pairs being covered witii a slndly or scaly ' 
substance, whicdi also invests the hea<l. The 
mandibles are strong, and indented like a 
saw. Beneath the jaw are 2 small orifices I 
through which the insect draws its silken | 
lines. The silk is a fine ycdlovv transparent j 
gum, secreted in slender vessels, which are ' 
described as being wound, as it were, on 2 
spindles in the stomach ; these vessels, if un¬ 
folded, would be about 10 inches long. The ' 
insect breathes thiongh 9 pjiirs of spiracles , 
distributed along the sides of the body. Thi‘ 
caterpillar has 7 small eyes near the mouth ; | 
the 2 spots higher up are not eyes, but })or- ( 
tions of the skull. Arrived at maturily, the 
caterpillar is of a rich golden hue ; it leaves | 
off eating, and selects a corner in whi(!h to 
spin its cocoon. It first forms a loose struc¬ 
ture of floss-silk, and then within it the closer | 
texture of its nest, ol aii oval sha[>e : here i 
the caterpillar remains working until it is | 
gradually lost sight of within its own beauti- i 
ful winding-sheet. Taking no food and | 
emitting this large quantity of silk, its boily 
diminishes one-half, and on the completion i 
of its cocoon it (fliauges its skin once nn»re, 
but then becomes an apparently inanimate 
chrysalis or aiiivlia, with a smoot h luown skin, 
and pointed at one end. It remains in this 
eorpse-like state fora fortnight nr three weeks, 
when it comes forth a perfect winged insect 
—the silk moth. In escaping IVnm the co- i 
<!OOii it pushes aside the fibres, first moisten¬ 
ing the interior of the cocoon with tasteless j 
liquid from its mouth to dissolve the gum ; 
which holds the fibres together. The mouth 
has no teeth, tlierefore it cnniiot gnaw its 
way out as generally supposed. In the per¬ 
fect form, the insect, lakes no food, and ouly 
lives 2 or 3 days ; the female dies soon after 
laying her eggs, and the male docs not long 
survive her. 

The common silkworm is not the only 
caterpillar from whose cocoons silk has been 
obtained for manufacturing purposes ; but 
it is superior in the quality and quantity 
of its silk to all other insects. The larvae 


the internal layers of white cocoons, which' 
strongly resembio Chinese paper, as a material 
for writing on. A quantity of inferior ^silk 
is obtained in British India from the Tusseh 
and Arindy silkwoims. The first affords u. 
(marse dark-coloured silk, whi(;h is woven into 
a <dieap durable cloth ; the second yields a 
delicate fiossy silk, which cannot be wound 
from the cocoons, ami is therefore spun like 
cotton. Of ibis, u course kind of white cloth 
is munufaclured, which is loose in texture, 
but so durable that it can scarcely be woru 
out ill a life-time. 

The domestic treatment of the silkworm has 
been brought to great perfection in Italy. For- 
uieily llie eggs weie batched at uncertain 
period.s, depending on the natural warmth of 
the season, or they were put in manure-beds, or 
were w'orii in little bags about the person next 
the skin. They are now batched in an apart¬ 
ment heated to the proper degree by a stove ; 
but they are first waslii d in \vater, and after¬ 
wards in wdne, to separate light eggs, as well as 
dirt, ami the gummy envelope vvbich surrounds 
the heavy ones. The temperature of the 
hatching.room is at first (34% but is gradually 
raised 1 or 2 ilegrecs daily, until it reaches 
82% which it is not to exetecd. Pieces of coarse 
muslin, or of white [)a[)er pierced with holes, 
are plaited over the (*ggs when they are about 
to behatelied. Tbrough these the worms creep 
' to the upf)er surface, and are removed ns soon 
as possible to a cooler place. Young leaves 
jind sprigs of mulberry are laid upon the mus^* 
lin or paper, winm the woims eagerly settle 
on the leaves, and can thus bo transferred to 
trays, and removed to the nursery. This is a 
dry room of regulated wurmlli, with windows 
on both sidi‘s, so that free ventilation may be 
attainai)le. Chloride of lime should be in use 
to piirily the air, and a tliermoineter and hy¬ 
grometer to ri'giilate the Iieat and moisture ; 
the latter is a[)t to abound where silkworms 
are kept, and i.s vei*y prejudicial to them. 
Moist exlialations arise from the leaves and 
from their bodies ; fermentation, also, soon 
takes place if litter and dung be not speedBy 
removed from their trays ; these are fertile 
sources of disease among the worms, and may 
•airy off thousands in a day. One of the 
diseases to which silkworms are liable consists 
I of the formation of a minute cry ptogamous plant 
I olTnildew within the body of the living insect. 
Damp and fermenting food and litter produce, 
in the first place, among the fatty matter of 


of many European moths produce a strong the body of the caterpillar, an infinite number 
silk, the native silkworms of America yield a of sporules supported by minute stems. These 
material which has been manufactured into j increase to such a* degree that the vegetation 
handkerchiefs, stockings, &c., by the inhabi- soon pierces the skin, gives a general mealy 
tants of Chilpancingo, Tixtala, and other places appearance to the body of the caterpillar, 
of South Araeiica. The ancieiU Mexicans used ripens its seed, which is bonie by the winda 
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to every pnrfc of tlie nursery, etirrying conta- different from tlint which now described, 
gion witli it, and at length causers tlie death The (iuhnr<3 is so extensive that upwards of 
of the worms. The dead botlies of worms or 2,000,000 of mulberry-trees are required to 
moths (for the insect is infected in all stages) supply the food of the myriads of worms, 
are sources of contagion unless immediatedy Instead of wicker shelves lined with paper, 
• destroyed. Tliis <iisease is tabled Muscardine large bainboo-like rushes which grow on 
. in PVance, Cnhrinetto in Italy ; the Fren(!h the banks of the Rhone, are cut down, 
name arises from the reseniblaiice of the split open, and atta(!hed together so ns to 
diseased caterpillar to a mealy kind of sugar- form long cane beds about 2^ feet broad, 
plum made in Provence, and sold by the name called claies. These are arranged one above 
of Mijseardilie ; the Italian name also refers another on a rude frame-work erected throngh- 
to the chalky or mealy surface of the skin, outthechamlxM*, spa<;es being left at intervals as 
Various fumigations and washes have been passages for the attendants to ti*aveise. The 
tried, in order to purify iMfe(!te(l nurseries, i worms, as soon as they are hatcdied, are 
and to preserve othms IVorn the ravages of strewed among the claies, and the mulberry 
this malady : a. solution ofl»Iue vitriol, thesnl- leaves at the proper moment scattered over 
phate of co|)per applied to the wofxl-work, and amongst tluan. The attendants make use 
frames, &c., of the mirseiy, is of gieat use in of a short ladder to ascend to the higher claies. 
di'stroying the seeds of tin* fungus, but In other estahlishmeiits the claies are arrang- 
notliiug is so good a pi (‘sei vaiive as rigid at ten- ; ed so as to hang from the circumference of 
tion to (tleanliness and good ventilation. The j lai-go wheels placed at each end of the apart- 
improved means, first employed in Italy, for j meiit ; by tmniiug thesis wheels the ranges of 
pi’eserving the health of these valualile insects, shelves rise and fall, and lire transferred from 
are due to Count Daiidolo, who gave pai tieu- | sidii to side at the pleasure of the attendant, 
lar and scientific attention to the subject, and | The manufaitturing treatment of the silk, when 
superseded many an absurd custom in the the labours of the silkworm are over, is as 
rearing of silkworms. According to bis follows: — When the crop of (cocoons is corn- 
method wicker shelves are anangeil in a room plete it is galhered from the bushes, and about 
at convenient distHiiees, and are lineil with one-sixtieth part is set aside for the production 
paper on which tlie worms are placed. Such of eggs, the finest cocoons as to web and 
worms only are placed together as have been colour being selected for this purpose. A 
Imtched at the same time, the space allowed diHcren(*e of weight generally determines 
them l.»eiug, for each ounce of egg, 8 square* which are the cocoons of male, and which 
feet during the first age, 1 o f(*ct for tli(3 scitoml of female iiisei^ts : the latter ar (3 heavier 
age, 35 feet for the thiid age, 82J le(*t for and ronmhM* than the form(*i‘. The cocoons 
the fourth, and about 200 feet for the fiftli intended to produce eggs are oreserved in 
age. The mulberry-leaves are clu)pp<*d in a very dry room, and in about 10 days, they 
order to present a large numbei’ of fresh-cut lose in weight to the amount of 7^ per cent, 
edges to the young insect. Foui- m(‘aU a-day, The main crop of cocoons is next sorted into 
as a regular rule, and IuiicIk'ous hctw'ecn when 0 (jualities, known in the factories as—J, 
the worms are particularly voracious, is the Good eex-oous, which are strong, firm, almost 
hheral allowance for their suhsistence. The equally round at both ends, not very largo, 
temperature at which silkworms are healthiest hut free from spots. 2. Calcined cocoons, in 
appears to be from 68® to 75**, though they which the worm has died after having com¬ 
are able to bear a much higher temperature. plete<l its work, and is reduced to a powder 
Alternations of heat and cold are exceedingly substance. 3. Cocalons, which are larger 
injurious to them. In Europe, when the mid less compact than good cocoons. 4. 
eilkworms are about to spin they arc pro- Cliocjucttes, (tocoons in which the worm has 
vided with little hushes of broom, heath, or die<l b(Toie finishing its work. 5. Dupian, or 
other flexible substance, which are aiuanged double cocoons, difficult to unwiinl, and often 
upright between the shelves, their tops being kept for seed. 6. Souflions, coimons of so 
bent into aa arched form by the shelf above. loose and soft a texture that they cannot bo 
The bushes are spread out like fans, to allow unwound. 7. Pointed cocoons, in which one 
plenty of space for the cocoons ; for if crowd- end rises in a point, which breaks off after a 
od, the worms are apt to form double cocoons, little silk has been unwound, and so spoils 
two working together, and these are worth the thread. 8. Perforated cocoons,, from 
only half the price of single cocoons. These which the moth has escaped. 9. Bad cho- 
bushes, laden with cocoons, appear like di- quettos, in which the silk is spotted, rotten 
minutive trees bearing golden fruit. In the and blackish in colour. The vitality of the 
department of the Drome, in France, the chrysalis is destroyed previously to unwind- 
method of managing the insects is slightly 1 ing the cocoons ; this is done either by expo- 
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sure to the sun, or by artificial heat, such as ' 
that of an oven after the bread is withdrawn. 
The floss silk is removed from the cocoon by 
oponiiig it at one end and slipping out the 
cocoon. In reeling, it is necessary to use 
cocoons of one quality, as different qualities 
require different treatment. The natural 
gum of the cocoons is softened by immersion 
in warm water, kept at the proper temperature 
by a charcoal fire, or by a steam pipe. After 
they have remained in it for a few minntes, 
the reeler (generally a woman) gently stirs 
up or brushes the cocoons wilh a short birch- 
rod, and to this the loose threads of the cocoons 
adhere, and are thus drawn out of tlie water. 
They are tlien taken 4 or 5 together, twisted 
with the fingei'S into one thread (as many as 
30 can he wound toi^mther) and passed through 
ti‘metal loop, which rubs off dirt and impuri¬ 
ties ; it then passes on to the reel, which has 
a slight lateraj motion, so that the thr(‘ad of 
one revolution does not overlay the other. If 
it were alloAved to do so, the threads would 
be glued together, before the gum bad time to 
liarden by exposui^ to the air. When any 
single thread breaks or comes to an end its 
place is supplied hy a new one, that the united 
thread may be of e(iual thickness throughout, 
Tlie now thread is merely laid on, and adheres 
to the rest by its native gum, and as the 
filaments are finer near their termination than 
at the commencement, it is necessary to add 
other cocoons before the first set is (piite ex- | 
liausted. The cocoons are not entirely woiin<l 
off, but the husk containing the chrysalis is 
used, together with the floss silk, under the 
name of waste. Improved methods of reeling 
are introduced from time to time, hut they 
are on the same principle as the above. The 
length of filament yielded by a single cocoon 
is 300 yards, though some have yielded up¬ 
wards of 600 yards. Eleven or twelve 
pounds of cocoons yield one pound of silk 
from 200 to 2o0 cocoons going to the pound 
weight : thus about 2,817 cocoon.s are in¬ 
cluded in that quantity. ' The reeled silk is 
made up into hanks for sale and use. Tlie 
form and contents as well as the quality of 
these hanks differ according to the quarter 
whence they ore received. 

Madras ,—The breeding of the silkworm 
is carried on to some extent in Denken- 
cottah in the Salem district, Tliere are 
about 41 persons (of all castes) in this 
town who breed the worm, and the value of 
the silk produced yearly is about Rs. 1,000, 
it being disposed of in Salem and Bangalore, 
at Rs. 11 per seer. The moth usually lays its 
eggs iu the evening, and,they take from 10 
to 14 days to hatch, after which 40 days elapse 
4>efore the worm commences to spin its cocoon. 
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In the interval, the worm becomes sickly about 
4 times for periods of 4, 5, 6 and 7 days res¬ 
pectively, during which it remains for 30 
liours at a time without feeding. Fresh mul¬ 
berry leaves are supplied seven times a day 
at intervals of three hours. Half of the worms 
are reported to perish iluring the extremes of 
liot and cold weather. Tlie moth usually 
emerge.s from the cocoons in the morning ten 
or fifteen days after the completion of tho 
cocoon. The male and female moths are 
allowe<l to remain together till 5 r. M. wlien 
tlie males are ejected and the females com¬ 
mence to lay eggs. When ready to spin, the 
worms are [ilaeed on a bamboo tray (exposed 
to the sun) in which are raised numerous cir¬ 
cular walls of matting (one within another) 
the outer one measuring about four feet in 
diameter. , The coc.ooiis are boiled, and after¬ 
wards placed in hot water, when the silk is 
reeled off: 1,000 cocoons are supposed to 

yield from 2 to 6 Rupees weight of raw silk. 
The ntnlberry trees aif? planted eliiefly in 
bla(‘k and red soils, and require continuous 
moisture. With care they last tem years and 
yi(dd fresh leaves six times a year, the steins 
being periodically ent down. One yield of 
leaves on an acre of ground suffieed for seven 
bamboo trays of worms, eacli tray measuring 
about four feet. A s eai*h ti ay of worms is caleu- 
lated to })ro(luee one seer of silk, and us tho 
trees yield leaves six times a year, the cost of 
production and the net profits on one acre are 
Rupees 27-4-0. 

China. —There seems to be no doubt that 
China is tlie country where tlie product of the 
silkworm was first used as a material for textile 
fabrics, and that tlie industry has gradually ra¬ 
diated (rom China as a centre, till it covers, at 
the present day, a number of very widely dis¬ 
tributed areas of very diverse climatic condi¬ 
tions. The C’hlnese historians carry back the 
cultivation of the mulberry and the breeding of 
silkworms to the period of niytlis. 11’ they are 
to be believed, the artofsilk reeling wa^i known 
in China in tlie time of Fouli-lii, a century before 
tlie date usually assigned to the biblical deluge, 
and tlie empress Si-ling-chi, wife ol’ the cele¬ 
brated TToang-ti (2602 years hel’ore the Chris¬ 
tian era) did not disdain to sliare in the 
labours attending the care of the in.sect, as well 
m in those of tlio loom, the invention ol’ which 
seems to be attributed to her, and to have 
raised her to the position of a tutelary genius, 
with special altars of her own. But whatevei* 
the precise date of the discovery, it appears 
there can be no question of the very high 
antiquity of the knowledge of the worm and 
its product in China. A series of imperial 
edicts, and a voluminous literature of practical 
treatises, testify to the importance of the indue- 
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manufiicture made no great progress till the 
18tli century, when the opening of more fre¬ 
quent communication with China gave a cer¬ 
tain stimulus to the traffic in silk. At tlie 
present day, according to Crawfurd, the indus- 
China, included the country of ‘ Yen, lying | try has again fallen into disfavour, and the 
soutli-west of the present province of Shan- | few places where it still maintains an existence, 
touug f the coTintry of Ts’ing, answering to the I only produce a small quantity of a coarse 
north-west region of the same ])rovincc, tlic fabric inferior to the manufactures of Java and 
country ot‘ Siu, covering the soutli of Shan- Celebes. Some Siamese silk now finds its way 
toung and tlic northern ])ortion of Kiangsou ; to the looms of Alimedahad. 
and lastly the country of King, which iiow | /a Lahiuut^ silk was produced, from a 
constitutes the province of lloukomuig.’ 'fhe 1 multivoltine worm, in ISOD and 1870. The 
industry now extends to the whole of China j then (lovernor was sanguine of success, and a 
except the extreme northern provinces. l\ot | report by Mr. Cobh, on the silk and cocoons 
even an approximate estimate can be made of j sent from Ijabuau in 1870, is favourable, 
the amount of silk produced, but, besides! ////e m/nn/s there seems reason 

exporting some 10 million ])Oun(ls annually | to believe that tlie knowledge of silk passed 
by sea, the yield is sufficient to clothe in silk I from the Western Jh’ovinces of China. The 
ail but the lowest classes of a ]>opuiatu)n alleged j breeding of silk-worms is now ]>ractised in the 
to number 400,000,000. According to Cap- j modern kingdom of Ava and the provinces of 
tain flowers, of Sladcn’s Expedition, the silk i British Burmah. 

trade in the west ol China is now nearly sus- j Persia ,—By the 7th century of the Christian 

pended. Largo (piantitios used to be raised ; pi-eeiling of the worm and the manii- 

in unnan and Szechuen, but the industry j facture of silk labrics had firmly established 
has suffered finn# the Panthay revolt and con- j themselves in Persia, and probably, where scri- 
sequent disturbances. | eidturehas taken root in Aifghanistan, it is an 

Corea ,—The region indicated above, as offshoot of the Persian industry. At the present 
the cradle of the silkworm in China, lies over ■ day the mulberry grows almost throughout Per- 
against the peninsula of tlie Corea andthe sia; l)ut the true silk region lies on the south 
Japanese Island of Kiu Siu, where the civi-| shore of the Caspian, between the mouths of the 
lisation of Niphon seems to liave first taken ; Araxes and Gurgan, or, in other words, the pro¬ 
root six or seven centuries before the chris- ; vinces of Shirwan, Ghilan and Mazendcran. 
tian era. The jealousy of the ('hinese (iovern- Jhc first is a Ivussian j)rovince. The industry is 
ment appears, for some centuries, to have kept i also carried on in the Persian provinces of Ka- 
' the secret Iroin spreading even to the ( orea. | chan, Meshed and Yezd. A paper in the 
But, according to a Chinese authority, the art j “Technologist’’ for 18()5, states that the worms 
of silk-reeling was introduced into that penin-' are very carelessly treated and the silk very 
sula in the 12th century before Christ, and j variable in (piality. England, Uussia and 
• spread rapidly throughout the whole region; France import raw silk from Persia. But its 
this account is confirmed by the narrative of quality is low, it being ill-reeled and irregular, 
an embassy from China to the Corea in the The IVrsian silk crop of 1808-84 is said to 
years 11111-1120 n. c., which describes the j have yielded 1,120,580 lbs., valued at j0784,l98. 
nobles and the chief (officers of the coiirt, with | 'Phe average price Avas 12s. fo 10.?.: for the 
their wives, as dressed in tlie same kinds of | best (piality iS.s*. Of this produce 400,000 lbs. 

silk fabrics as arc still to be found in this | were shijiped to Great Britain, 80,000 tbs. to 

extreme eastern peninsula. j France, and 141,000 lbs. to Russia. Within 

Anani and Si(tni, —1/ater, the industry had the last few yt'ars the yield has much diminished, 
spread southward in China far beyond its ori- c/u/x^/u -'Phe date of the introduction of the 
giual limits, and it reached the Anamite silkwa)rni into Japan seems somewhat doubtful, 
kingdoms. M. de Rosny dates its introduction But, commencing with the 5th century of tlio 

there Irom the third century beiore our era. Christian era, the industry has rifpidly spread. 

In Tompiin and Cocliin-China the manulac- In fact the people addicted themsolves to the 
turc of silk took cousiderahh; hold, and in pursuit Avith such ardour that, in fear lest other 
the 17th century there appears to have liranches of ^agricultjire should he altogether 
been a large export of silk from these couu- abandoned, the Japanese Government has, at 
tries. At the present day the si Ik'is mostly used 
for home consumption ; and it is said to be 
markedly inferior to that of China. The Sia¬ 
mese appear to have learnt the art in the 
beginning of the 7th century b. c., but the 
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times, lorhidderi the extension of mulberry cul¬ 
tivation, or attein))ted, by sumptuary laws, to 
reslri(!t the use of silk garments to certain 
classes. Sericulture has spread to almost all 
the islands of the Japanese Archipelago. But 


try and the care that was taken to foster an 
art which Avas considered, according to M. de 
Rosny, ‘best/fitted to promote the morality of 
the people and extinguish pauperism in the 
empire.’ The original cradle of sericulture in 
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the northern isles are somewhat too cold, and 
the southern too hot, to he a favorable field for 
the enterprise. According to a report by Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of Legation, “ the silk dis¬ 
tricts are. confined to the principal island, and 
may be divided into three groups ; the northern 
designated under the general name of Oshiu; 
the south-western, including those of Echizen, 
Sodai, Mashita, &c.; and the central, which 
produces tlie Mayebashi, Shin shin and otlier 
varieties of hank silks, as well as the silks of 
the Koshiu and ITachoji.” Tlie opening of the 
ports has considerably increased the growth of 
mulberry in Japan. There arc no statistics as 
to the internal consuinjition of silk: the Con¬ 
sul at Kanagawa estimated the total yield at 
L35,OOO bales. In 18()2 (al the exports rose 
to 25,800 bales (ora little over 100 lbs.) This 
year was exceptional. But the average exports 
of the four following years wei*e about 15,000 
bales. Cocoons and eggs are also largely ex¬ 
ported. The following arc given a>s tlie values, 
in dollars, of raw silk, cocoons and eggs, res¬ 
pectively, exported in 1808 and 1809 :— 

1808. 1800. 

Silk.10,088,041 4,804,990 

Cocoons.... 128,040 177,805 

Eggs. 4,199,188 2,728,500 

Exu'Oj^e .—In tlie middle of the 0th century of 
the Christian era tlic silk-worm was introduced 
into Europe. After an unsnccossiul attempt to 
stimulate to competition “ his Christian allies 
the ^Ethiopians of Abyssinia, who liad recently 
accp.iired the arts of navigation, the spirit of 
trade and the sea-port of Adulis, still decorated 
with the tro[)bies of a Grecian coiupieror,” the 
emperor Justinian found by a lucky chance 
the means of gratifying his wish to deleat the 
monopoly of silk hitherto held by the Per¬ 
sians. This chance was the advent of two 
Persian monks who had been bnig resident 
in China., and who now offered to import the eggs 
of the silkworm. They were liberally cncourg¬ 
ed by Justinian, and Gibbon relates how 
they “ again entered China, deceived a jealous 
people hy concealing the eggs of the silk-worm 
in a hollow cane, and returned in triumpli 
with the s])oils of tlie east.’’ “ Under their 
direction,” he continues, “the eggs were 
hatched at the proper season by the artificial 
heat of dung; the worms were fed with mul¬ 
berry leaves; they lived and laboured in a 
foreign climate; a sulRcieut number of butter¬ 
flies was saved to propagate the race, and trees 
were planted to supply the nourishment of the 
rising generations. And the Sogdoite ambas¬ 
sadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, 
that the Romans were not inferior to the 
natives of China in the education of the insect 
and the manufacture of silk.” 

Greece ,—The industry rapidly took root in 


Greece, as is apparent from Gibbon’s account 
of the iilanufactures of Corinth, Thebes and 
Argos in the 10th century, and silk is'- still 
produced in the Morca and in the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete. But the total out-turn 
does not seem to exceed 150,000 lbs. per an¬ 
num, and tlie silk is of inferior quality. 

Spain seems to have been the next country 
of Europe to see tlie silk-worm intixiduced. 
“ The secret,” says Gibbon, “ had been stolen by 
the dexterity and diligence of the Arabs, and 
two cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were 
famous for the manuiaeture, the use, and per¬ 
haps the exportation of silk.” In 1842 Spain 
produced alioiit 2,000,000 ll>s., of which Valen¬ 
cia yielded threc-fii’ths and Murcia and Gre¬ 
nada ccicAi one-fillh. The cocoons are said to 
be excellent, but the silk, reeled by the 
peasantry, is irregular. 

//? Po7'fnf/al, the silk-worm of the province 
of 4b*az-os-Montes alone in Europe escaped the 
19th century epizoic. The average annual export 
of cocoons is 7,500 cwt. The industry is more 
generally in the hands of small producers than in 
otlier parts of Europe. The tree used was the 
black mulberry, which attains the dimensions of 
a forest tree ; but ol’latc ipany plants of the best 
varieties of French and Italian white mulberry 
had been planted. At the Exliil>ition at Oporto 
in 1807 ten provinces competed, and beautiful 
cocoons and manukictures are said to have been 
exhibited. A thriving factory had been estab¬ 
lished and three new reeling machines invented. 

hi Italy^ till tlie out-break of the 19th century 
epizoic, the insect seems to have ibund a 
most congenial habitat, and sericulture has 
spread more or less all over the peninsula. The 
estimates of the total produce of Italian silk 
vary exceedingly. The report of the Turin 
Chamber of Commerce for 1870 estimates 
the out-turn of tlie preceding season at the 
value of 77| millions of francs, representing 
about 13 million kilos of cocoons. It is not 
clear wliether this is for the whole Italian 
kingdom; but at any rate it seems to include 
the northern provinces down to Tuscany, Um¬ 
bria, and the Marclies. Mr. Winkworth in 
the “ Tcchiiologisl,' on the other hand, esti¬ 
mates the yield of Italy at upwards of 100 
million pounds of cocoons, or more than three 
times the estimate of the Turin Chamber of 
Commerce. The liritish Trade Journal, too, 
puts the value of Italian cocoons at 11| mil¬ 
lions sterling, or between three or four times 
the value estimated by the Italian authority 
cited above. By the year 1870 the epizoic 
disease had made great havoc in Italy, which 
was then lai’gely dependent on imported seed. 

In France, the culture of silk does not 
seem to have taken any hold till the com^ 
mencement of the 16 th centm-y, when 
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Francis I, introduced silk-worms from Milan 
to Lyons, and the rejtriiig of the worm was 
simi^aneously commenced in the valley of 
the Rhone. This tract still continues the 
head-quarters of the industry in Franco, the 
Cevennes silk hearing the highest reputation. 
But sericulture had, up to the year 1857, been 
also much extended towards the north and 
west. In 1781) France produced 1,000,000 lbs. 
of raw silk, and in 1853 the out-turn of cocoons 
reached to 26 million kilos (corresponding to 
about 5 million Fnglish pounds of raw silk.) 
Tn 1857, however, the fatal cpizoic broke out, 
and the yield of cocoons had fallen to 13 
million kilos In 1867. 

In Alfjma .—France (‘nrried tlie itulustry to 
Algeria, and in 1861 that proviiu^e produ(.*ed 
4,206 kilos ol’ cocoons. A Governinc.nt bounty 
was offered to encourage tlie pursuit, and al)out 
jCIjOOO paid in j’cwards In the same year. In 
1869 the ■ ])roduce l)ad risen to 22,754 lbs. 
(English) of cocoons. But the cocoons had 
carried disease with tlicin. 

Great Briiahi .—The manufacture of silk in 
England dates Ifom the year 1585, wlicii the 
sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards drove many 
Flemish artisans to Jhigland. The industry re¬ 
ceived a further impetus from the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, just a century later, when a 
large body of Frencli weavers crossed the clian- 
ncl and settled tlieinselves in Spitalliclds. llie 
manufacture has always been fostered by Go¬ 
vernment, though not pcrha])s in the most 
judicious way, and now consumes some 12 
iihllion pounds of raw silk annually. Several 
efforts have been made to establish the breed¬ 
ing of the silk-worm in the United Kingdom, 
but none of these olforts have been successful. 

United States .—At the end of 1869 it was 
calculated tlnat there were upward of ibur 
million trees in the State, Ixdonging in almost 
equal proportions to three species, viz., Moms 
multicaulis, M. alba, and INI. morotti. The 
last is described as like M. alba, but with a 
purple berry. The worms inirocluced are also 
of tliree s[) 0 cies, one annual, the second Invol- 
tine, the third trivoltine. But the first is the 
species by i’ar most common, and is indeed said to 
pay better than the t)thors. 

New South Wales, South Australia, Vietoria, 
and Queensland have all ])roduced silk, hut 
the possibility of commercial success has not 
yet been demonstrated. The Ailanthus worm 
has been bred at Sydney, and both that breed 
and the Bombyx mori seem to have been tried 
in Van Diemen’s Land so long ago aS 1862. 

In New Zealand experiments liavc been made 
with the Ailanthus worm (Attacus cynthia) 
and with Japanese (seemingly) trivoltines. 

In Madagascar y there is said to be an indi¬ 
genous . silkworm of great size, fed in 
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the open fields on the pigeon-pea (Ambira 
vatry) and yielding very large cacoons. Little 
attention, however, is paid to it by the natives. 
This is probably the silk of which Mr. Gonsul 
Pakenhani writes:—There is another silk in 
M adagascar mii<*h esteemed on account ot its 
strength, which I am told is collected in a state 
of lloss in the interior, and afterwards treated 
much the same as cotton.” (Compare the 
carding of the Eria silk in Assam.) Mr. Fa- 
kenham states that “ the notorious M. deLas- 
telle” imported Born by x eggs from China, intro¬ 
duced the mulberry and set up a regular estab¬ 
lishment at Tamatavc, whicdi [)roduccd “ several 
thonsand pounds” of fine silk. The letter con¬ 
taining tln^se particulars is dated the 11th 
August 1861). 

Beng(d.-~Yvom 1793 to 1835 the supply of 
rawsilk iVom licngal tliictiiated within wide limits 
as will he seen from the l()llo\ving lable :— 
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6,026 
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Dr. Forbes Watson s “ Textile Fabrics of 
India” includes silk piece-goods, and “ loon- 
gees” and “ sarees” of cotton and silk used con¬ 
jointly from Surat; embroidery of gold and 
silver on silk from Sattara; silk piece-goods, 
from Ahmednuggur; silk piece-goods and silk 
and cotton “ sarees” irom Belgaum ; silk and 
cotton “ loongces” from Tkmibay ; and silk and 
cotton ‘‘ sarees” from Dharwar. 1 >erbamporc 
near Kliandesli also manufactures silk, and 
there are small colonies of weavers at Jin jeerra, 
Yeola, Taniui and Bevdanda (iiiColaha.) The 
establishment of the mannlacture at the two 
last places seems to be dne to the Portuguese. 
Tl)e Bombay Charnher of Commerce, writing 
under date the 28th December 1871, says tliat 
there is “no prodiictioii of silk in any portion 
of tlie Bombay Presidency.” At any rate 
til ere is no export trade. 'Pbe raw silk used 
in Bombay maniifaetnres is, according to the 
same authority, mostly imported trom (’hina. 
Very little Bengal silk is used. The Charnher 
seems to have overlooked the imports Irom 
Mysore. There is a considerable import both 
of China aii<l Bengal manntactnrcd silks. 'J'lie 
Cliina silk imported is chietly “jmnjuni,*’ 
a very inferior sort, worth from He. 1- 1 
to Be. 112 per lb. A better variety is, how¬ 
ever, imported in small (piantitios, and 
some fine raw silk is imported from the IVrsian 
Clulf, and is in great request at Ahmedabail 
for fine kinkbobs. The inqiorts of China, silk 
into ihimbay seem to be gradually increasing. 
For the years I SO I ({2 to 1805 (U) they 
averaged about 1,2(.)0,000 lbs. In 1870-71 
they had risen to 2,()4B,()Bl lbs.; (he average 
price also having risen from l\s. B to 4. Bom¬ 
bay also iTuports some Bengal silk liy sea ; an 
average of about 1 ()(.),00Ulbs. was thus annually 
imported during tlio^ih'e yeai's ending 1 870-71. 
About 300,000 lbs. of China silk and a small 
proportion of Bengal silk is re-exported to 
Kurraelioe. The importation of Persian silk 
seems to have Ihictuated greatly. In 1801—02 
80,303tbs. of this silk were imported into Hoin- 
hay; in 1805-06 the .amount fell suddenly 
to 23,000 lbs. and in the following year to 
10,000 tl)s. It has now again risen, and in 
1870-71, 42,5r)8tbs. were imported, valued at 
Rs. 2,12,449. As iu regard to Chiidi silk so, 
here, the price seems to have risen, if tlie 
custom house valuation is to be trusted. The 
recent increase in the quantity imported is 
somewhat remarkable, as of late tlie silk crop 
in Persia has been short. Indeed, Sir II. Raw- 
linson (in his recent evidence on the Euphrates 
valley scheme) speaks of “a total failure.” 
This must not, it would seem, be understood 
literally. There is nothing to show accurately 
the quantity of silk exported by rail from the 
Bombay Presidency. 
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Alimedabad has long lield a prominent 
place as a silk-manufacturing city. Its kin- 
cobs and brocades, though not quite so rich 
as those of Benares, are much sought after in 
consequence of their durability and non-fading 
qualities of their gold tissues. Its mushroos are 
supposed to he the best in India, and the ordi¬ 
nary silk cloths are also in good demand. But 
the improvement of machinery in Europe and 
the extensive traffic in cotton and 'vyoollen 
goods, whieh flows into this country from 
England and the Continent, and which places 
within the reach of the Indian people, cloths 
at comparatively accommodating prices, have 
aflccled it to a considerable extent. But the 
trade still gives occupation to a very large 
section of tlie iiopulation of this city, whose 
means of support depend wholly upon it, and 
the exports of kincobs, mushroos and other 
silk goods maintain even now a very fair posi¬ 
tion. Bombay, Kattywar, Rajpootana, Cen¬ 
tral India, Nagporc territory and the Nizam’s 
dominions are among the provinces where 
these goods find a sale. Tlie various processes 
in their nianntaeture, from tlio assorting of silk 
to the last touches of finislj,'are all conducted 
in (he city itself. Raw silk is iiiiported from 
(diiiia, Ik'^ngal, Biissora, and Bokliara via Bom¬ 
bay, and the quantity brought averages about 
2,500 Indian nuiunds, the value of wliicli may 
be estimated at Rs. 15,00,000. The imports 
of Bokhara silk are of recent origin; it was 
first brought three or four years ago, and the 
quantity imported is small. The silk is ready 
spun, and is used only for woof in a loom. Of 
( hiiia silk the consumption is large, and both 
descri[)tious are imported—white and yellow. 
The hanks or skeins are first reeled off on a 
circidar bamboo frame, and the thread is then 
assorted according to quality. It is well 
known that the entire length of a hank is not 
f one uniform fineness. The assorting is made 
with particular reference to the degree of fine¬ 
ness or coarseness of thread, and the process, 
which is carried on also by reeling (a separate 
reel being assigned for each quality,) depends 
entirely upon the feel or touch of the silk on 
the finger of tlie person manipulating it. A 
^ aiik is divided into five different sorts— 

1. Tumbolia, 3. Takra, 5. Koree, 

2. Herika, 4. Wana, 

and the value of the silk varies from Rs. 24 per 
Indian seer for the superior sort to Rs. 19 or 
20 for the inferior description. Nos. 1 and 3 
are used almost invariably for the woof, while 
No. 4 supplies the warp, and No. 5 is sold to 
the Putwas who make cords, tassels, &:c., of it. 
When cloths of a superior texture have to 
turne<l out, both the woof and warp are taken 
from Nos. 1 to 3. The best Bussora silk is 
valued at lis. 18 or 19 per ludian seer. It 
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comes in a raw state, and does not yield any Punjab, —The silks generally manufactured 
Tumbolia. The Bengal silk stands in the same in the Punjab are classed by Mr. Cope under 
estimation as the Bussora, and commands the two heads: (1) ‘‘gulbadan,” very stout and 
same value. Two descriptions are imported, mostly broad and of high price; (2) “daryai,” of 
viz., Radhanugree, which yields chiefly Turn- a lighter texture and to be had both plain and 
bolia and Jadee or coarse-yielding Takra and shot. Mooltan also produced two other kinds, viz., 
Wana. A new trade has sprung up very lately “ khes” and “ eklal,” both very broad and much 
in Siam silk, which is known here as Singa- higher priced than anything made in Lahore, 
poree, from the fact of its coming from Singa- From Lahore come “loongees’^ of cotton with 
pore. It is very inferior in quality, and sells at silk ends or borders, or silk and cotton mixed; 
Rs. 8 to 6 per Indian seer. It is used for warp rich “ loongees” all silk, and piece-goods of pure 
in coai’se manufactures. Manufactures in silk silk or mixed cotton and silk. Kohat, Leia, and 
are carried on also at Baroda and Surat, though Find Dadun Khan produce “ loongees” in which 
not to the extent obtaining in Ahmedabad. silk and cotton are used in conjunction; Dera 
If silk were raised in Guzerat it is im- Ismail Khan sends all silk piece-goods; Jhclum 
possible to say to what extent the trade in “loongees,” either all silk, or silk and cotton ; 
the articles manufactured from it might not Bhawulpore contributes rich silk “loongees” and 
be developed I'rom the impetus it would receive silk piece-goods; Goordasporc and Rawul* Pin- 
from a reduction in the prices of the raw dee also appear among the silk-weaving dis- 
matcrial, not to speak of the means of liveli- tricts, sending silk “loongees.” “Riitul Mud- 
hood the industry would give to hundreds of pore” (sic) is also mentioned as a Punjab silk 
people who now fritter away tlieir time in idle- centre. Bunnoo is said to produce mixed cotton 
ness and have no fixed occupation of any kind ; and silk loongees. 

and if the produce were large enough we might Central With regard to Bokhara, 

also have an export trade^ in tlie raw material gives the following account by Ivha- 

itself to the positive benefit of the province. nikolF: 

Mooltan, in 1851, according to Mr. Cope, Among the fruit-trees cultivated wdth great 
imported 370 maunds ofa^.okhara silk, the although not grown in orchards, is the 

manufacture of which, minus 100 maunds mulberry tree of two sorts :_ 

re-exported, gave work to 811 persons. Mool- (-i) donedar, wliich is properly the 

tan also imported GO maunds from Bombay. Bokhariau mulberry ; and 
Lieutenant Corbyn, Assistant Commissioner, (2) The tut-i-balkid‘ translated from Balkh. 

ascertained that about 300 packages of 1st, The grafting of tlie one on the other gives a 

2nd, and 3rd quality raw sdk, weighing in all called khaseki, the fruit of which ia 

750 maunds, the price of which averages lis. sweeter and more savoury tlian that from the 
3,76,000, arc imported annually into Mool- The tut tree blossoms usually ten 

tan from Kabul, Bokhara, Khorasan and Herat, after the vernal equinox, but the year we 

Of this, 225 maunds, worth Rs. 1,12,500, are at Bokhara it happened at the close of 

exported to the following places, viz., Bhawul- month. Tlie fruit of the tut is used in 
pore, Kurrachec, Bombay, Dcra Ghazee Khan, ^ 

Shikarpore, Sukkur, Hydeiabad, Suratbundur, value of raw and waste silk free of duty, 

Delhi, Junuckabad, Bikaiiccr, Sirsa, Ajmeie, imported from the Khanates, is for eleven years 

Benares, Lahore, and Umritsur, &c.; 225 as follows:_ 

maunds of cleaned silk, after being dyed Value 

varioua colours, valued at Rs. 1,12,500, are ^357 
also exported to Jung, Kurrachee, Pindibhut- ^ 
tian, Chiniot, Bunnoo, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera -j 
Ismail Khan, Leia, and Sukkur. The re- ]goQ 
maining 300 maunds of silk at Rs. 1,50,000, 
after undergoing the process of cleaning, are 2 g62 
applied in the manufacture of dopatta, daryai, . 

gulbadan, susi, mashree, and lunghi fabrics, . imports in 1867, Captain Kostenko 

whiolb. are partly used there and partly ex- following lurther particulars. The 

ported to Shikarpore, Hyderabail, Sukkur, Kur- raw silk imported waa 7,822 poods, 

raohee, Dera Ghaii Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, sources of which were as foUows 

Leia, Jbung, Chiniot, Kamaliya, Lahore, and Kirghiz steppe. . 23 1 Bokhara. 6,566 

Umritsur. The approximate cost of dyeing, Khiva. 336 j Tashkend. 2,887 

per seer of silk is fabrics also to tlie value of 48,818 roubles 

Kihnji, crimson... To’ Zard, yellow.«imported into Orenburg,Orsk,andTrmtsk. 

Sabs, green. 1 0 Gul-i-anar, scarlet 0 8 value of manufactured silk exported Irom 

Siyah, black. 1 0 Safed, white. 0 6 Russia to the Khanates was :— 
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in roubles. Year. Value in roubles, 
75,1)43 1863 .. 51,779 

08,901 1864 .. 45,699 

93,520 1865 .. 35,534 

82,053 1866 .. 146,209 

149,969 1867 ..1,273,088 

156,148 
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Year. Value in roubles. Year. Value in roubles. 

1857 .. 17,338 1863 .. 58,358 

1858 .. 32,209 1864 .. 72,267 

1859 .. 54,332 1865 .. 33,076 

1860 .. 45,381 1866 .. 71,011 

1861 .. 40,103 1867 .. 98,138 

1862 . . 50,494 

Of the exports of 1867, 45,246 roubles worth 
was destined lor the Kirghiz steppe, while the 
yalue of exports to Khiva was 3,850 roubles. 
„ „ to Bokhara „ 10,902 ,, 

„ „ to Tashkend „ 38,410 „ 

In 1867, moreover, 24 poods of raw silk, 
valued at 236 roubles, were exported to the 
steppe. The route of export was by way cither 
•of Orenburgh or Petropavlovsk, 

Mysore has always produced a little silk. 
In the Bangalore l^istrict, in 1859-60, the 
yield of raw silk was estimated at 350,928 lbs. 
In 1866, Signor doVecchj described the 
native reeled silk as the worst lie had ever 
seen, the thread being bad in colour, “ irre¬ 
gular, Hat, knotted and dirty,’’ and worth in 
Europe not more than 13 or 14 shillings per 
Hi. For the fourth time, in January 1870, a 
large quantity of newly importcMl Japaiu'se 
cartoons was distributed in the Bangalore, 
Toomkoor and Kolar districts. dJie iirst re¬ 
sults were favorable, and the demand for eggs 
was very large, but the worms did not seem 
to thrive in the second generation, and the 
foreign species became extinct. Again, in 
February 1871, 500 Japanese cartoons were 
distributed gratuitously; but ):)roved a com¬ 
plete failure. In the Bangalore and Kolar 
districts a small nnmber only of the eggs were 
hatched, and even in tliesc cases the worms 
died within a few days. The symptoms pre¬ 
ceding death aj)pear to have been similar 
everywhere: the worms assnmcfl a reddish 
colour, their heads became enlarged, and a 
greenish fluid exuded from ilie mouth. ('olouel 
Meade is disjiosed to attribute the failure to tlic 
climate of Mysore, to which the cartoons were 
brought direct from Japan, without undergoing 
any preparation for so marked a change, and 
he is of opinion that no advantage would arise 
from continuing the experiments with that 
species of worm. On the other hand, the China 
sp'ecies has successfully established itself, hav¬ 
ing been cultivated in the province for very 
many years, and though deteriorated by close 
^breeding, it Ls possible that the cause of the 
sickness and mortality to which it is now sub¬ 
ject, and which threatens to extinguish the 
industry, may be removed by importing fresh 
^eed from the south of China, the climate of 
which approaches more nearly than Japan to 
that of this plateau. The Mysore Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1870-71 states that 31 per cent, 
of the cultivated land was under mulberry, and 


the value of the silk produced in the province 
is estimated at 5^ lakhs of rupees. The Nundi- 
droog division was said to have exported 4,610 
mauiids (Madras mauuds probably.) 

In the Central Provinces, silk is manufac¬ 
tured from the imported raw silk of the domes¬ 
ticated worm, but more largely from tlie indi¬ 
genous tusser worm at Raipore, Bilaspore, 
Sumbulpur, the l^pj^cr Godavery, Chanda, 
Bhandara, Nagpore, Balaghat, Sconce, Chund- 
wara, Baitool and Narsingapore. Snmbulpore 
is said to yield 3,500 seers of silk, Raiporo 
6,000, Bilasj)ore 900, and Chanda 22,500. The 
quantity used is very considerable, but varies 
greatly from year to year, the collection and 
rearing of the worms being pursued not steadily, 
but as an accessory to other employments. 
The tusser silk is, I'or the most part, woven up 
and used in the province. It seems to be chiefly 
employed for Iringes, or for weaving with cot¬ 
ton into mixed fabrics, the woof being cotton 
and the warp silk ; cloth all of tusser silk is 
rarely inanulhctured ; in Sconce, according to 
(kiplain Brooke, only on the order of European 
residents. But, at any rate, in some districts, 
muktas (garments worn by hraJimans after 
bathing,) choices (women’s bodices,) and do- 
puttas and dorwas, seem to be made of pure 
tusser silk. 

The 7''nsserUt]\G most important and most wide¬ 
ly distributed of the wild silk-producers of India. 
It is generally identilied with Antherrca paphia, 
hut Captain Hutton has shown that there are 
probably several species called Tinder the name 
of tusser. At any rate the iiisect known by 
this name is found in the Snh-Himalayan tracts 
almost throughout the extent of the range, 
through the hills from Assam to Chittagong, in 
the S(X)nderl)uns, everywhere in the great belt 
of hill and forest inhabited by the Sontal, the 
Kol, the Khoml, and the Gond, in the western 
giiats, and in portions of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The worm is multivoltinc, but it is 
not very clear how many times in the year it 
goes through its transformations, or whether its 
periods of existence may not vary according to 
conditions of climate. But, on the whole, it 
seems probable that the apparent discrepancy 
in this respect between various accounts arises 
from the fact that in different tracts different 
crops are gathered, the intermediate ones being 
neglected and the worm left to shift for itself. 
It feeds variously on the her (Zizyphus jujuba) 
the country almond (Terminalia catappa), the 
seemul (Bombax heptaphyllum), the asun (Ter- 
minalia alata), the saj (T. tomentosa), the sal 
(Shorea robusta) and other trees. Mr. FretweU, 
in his paper on silk in Mysore, mentions a wild 
woi-m spinning large cocoons fbund in the jungle 
of Coorg and feeding on the Ficus elastica, Ficuyl 
religiosa and Isonandra acuminata* If this be a 
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tuj8ser,it furnishes here an important addition to 
the list of trees on which the tusser insects feed. 
Dr. Henderson of Shalipoor also mentions a 
wild worm as occurring in the Panjab Balt 
Range and feeding on the camel-thorn. This 
mbth is noticed by the Bengal Board of Trade 
in a Minute of 1810. Tt is said to be reared 
in all the western ibrests from llamghur to 
Midnapore, the goottee or cocoon being of three 
qualities, “ mooga, teorah, and bonbnnda.” 
The mooga is the “ most common and plenti¬ 
ful ; the thread coarse, but winds easily tlie 
teerah is a “ smaller goottee, said to be the 
male of the mooga the tliread is liner, but 
not so easily wound ; the honbiinda is the 
“ largest of the wild silk-worms ; being found 
in forests in its natural state” (as tbe name 
indicates), “ and not stinted In its food* it at¬ 
tains a greater size than the mooga, which 
ap])ears to be the only ditlercncc l)etwcen them ; 
hut it is scarce. Thread coarser, but^runs 
easily.” These three kinds are bred in 8e|)tem- 
ber. The mode (d' roaring is thus described : 

The seed is ])nrehased Ifom the jungle people, 
and plots in the forest ajjpropriated, wlicre the 
ashuii, sal, and sejah trees predominate, espe¬ 
cially the lirst, which is the best Ibod Ibr the 
worm. ^ ^ In all Baudoon (August— 

September) the grub cats out, and is imme¬ 
diately placed on the trees. WHien e^gs 

are produced on the leaves, they are carefully 
folded into a kindof cup,and gently rnhhed with 
turmeric. In a few days the young worms 
appear, and are removed to the trees in which 
they are to remain. The rearers keep guard 
with pellet-bows. -* * * About the begin¬ 

ning of Assin (middle of SopUiinher) the 
worms begin to spin, and by the end of that 
month the goottee is liiiislicd.” The grubs are 
killed with boiling water. “ The rearers have 
advances from the pykars in money, rice, salt, 
cloth, and other* commodities. After the col¬ 
lection the price is settled, and the advances 
adjusted accordingly. The rearers are ot no 
particular caste, but a superstition exists 
amongst them that one of the party should 
keep neeaum (a ceremony which enjoins daily 
ablutions and restrictions as to particular food, 
&c.) for the success of their operations.” 

AfCCording to Dr. Walker, the tusser breed¬ 
ers of Hyderabad in the Dckhan, and Chinnore, 
at Chilpoor, Madapoor, are mostly Telugus of 
low caste, or Gonds. As the rains commence 
they collect a few cocoons which their experience 
teaches them to be females, and place them in 
a box of teak leaves dried. When the moths 
cat out the males speedily approach; the eggs 
number about 60, and are hatched in 10 days. 
The small worms are fed on Gareya sphaerica, 
and in six weeks begin to spin. The first crop 
of cocoons is preserved for seed, and the same 
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process gone through, except that the second 
brood is fed on Pentaptera tomentosa. The 
cocoons yielded by this brood are sold, the 
moth being killed by heat and the winding 
being “ accomplished by boiling the cocoons 
and twisting 8 or 10 filaments from as many 
cocoons on the middle of the thigh with the 
left-hand to be wound on a rude reel.” Dr, 
Smith’s account, obtained from the talookdar 
of Wurrangul, differs somewhat from the above. 
According to his account, the trees on which 
the worms are fed are Terminalia alata and 
Zizyphus jujuba; the male and female have 
generally to be approximated (a task requiring 
absolute ceremonial purity on the part of the 
person performing it;) the number of eggs is 
much larger than given by Dr. Walker, and 
three broods are reared in the year. The wild 
cocoons too are said to be gathered in the 
mowah sejison, not in the rains. A mixture of 
“ dhobees earth” with alkaline ashes of the 
sesanmm, castor oil plant, or Butea frondosa is 
said to be used for boiling the cocoons. 

Dr. Shortt of Madras, who observed the insect 
in the jungles west of Orissa, describes the eggs 
as of the size of a split peppercorn ; nine of them 
in line occupy the space of one inch in length. 
They are circular and bi-convex, with a light 
creamy (colour. The worm is very small, scarce¬ 
ly perceptible when first hatched, hut before it 
attains maturity it is from 3 to 4 inches long 
and from two to three lines in girth (? diame¬ 
ter.) The larva is of a light green colour 
with a slightly yellowish streak on either side, 
the 0th and 7th segments are marked with 
an oblong yellow spot, and on the back are 
several round darker-coloured s]')ots surmounted 
with a few dark coarse hairs, while smaller ones 
are scattered all over the body. The larva is 
chiefly found on the bher or Zizyphus jujuba, 
asan or Pentaptera tomentosa, and the teak 
or Tcotona grandis. The larva when ready 
to undergo transformation forms a cord round 
a twig from a peculiar resinous substance it 
secretes, and with which it also encircles the 
selected part of the branch and then prolongs 
it to the extent of one or two inches. If the 
branch be thick, the cord is short and stout and 
about a line in girth, but if it be a twig, the 
cord is thin, from 3 to 4 inches long and fasten¬ 
ed to an upper and thicker branch and pro¬ 
longed to the end of the twig with several inter¬ 
mediate ties of the same material. From the 
end of the cord, which is solid, begins the ex¬ 
pansion of the cocoons which is reticulated with 
fine fibres of the same stuff as the cord is made 
of, on the outer surface, thus giving firmness 
and solidity to the cocoon, and as it approaches 
completion, a few of the leaves in the vicinity . 
are drawn to line and conceal the cocoon ex¬ 
ternally, and thus to a certain extent mask it 
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from observation ; but this, occurs only on the 
bher tree^ for he had seen no such leaves 
attached to the cocoons found on other trees 
where the foliage is large and dense. The 
Jai'va how imprisons itself within the cocoon, 
and the same secretion that forms the cord is 
freely applied to all parts to make it water-tight. 
Having done this, the transformation commences, 
^ind lasts nine months (?) before the moth 
is perfected, having its head at the upper ])art 
next to the cord, from whence it appears to 
discharge an acid secretion which readily dis¬ 
solves the plastering from the cocoon, and the 
fibres of the silk giving way, the perfected 
moth emerges from its prison, as a rule, early 
in the morning about daybreak. That the 
secretion is an acid can be readily ascertained 
by examining an empty* cocoon immediately 
after the moth has emerged ; as the part being 
moist, it can be readily tested with litmus, 
when it is seen to give an acid re-action. This 
knowledge J3r. Sliortt j)ractically applied by ad¬ 
ding diluted sulphuric acid in tlie water in wliicli 
the cocoons are boiled to dissolve the gummy 
substance out and loosen the thread, and it can 
then be readily wound off on a hand-reel The 
male and female moths differ iu size, the male 
measuring from the tip of one wing to tlio other 
between four and five inches, whilst the female 
measures Irorn six to seven inches in ex])anse 
of wing ; b(.)th are of a uniform yellowish brown 
having a couple of lunated transi)arcrit talc¬ 
like spots, on each wing, said by the natives 
to resemble Vishnu’s ‘‘ chakra” or discus, 
whence the sacredness of the insect, and it is 
chiefly in the form of these spots that they 
differ from other moths of tlic same kind. It 
takes from 10 to 12 days for the eggs to hatch, 
and from 6 to 7 weeks from the extrusion of 
the young larva to the completion of the 
cocoon. The cocoon is slightly rough, of a 
greyish white colour and slightly reticulated 
externally with an internal smooth varnislied 
surface ; is of an oval form, measuring one and 
a half inches in length and one inch in breadth ; 
the average weight with the chrysalis is J50 
grains, that of the clirysalis itself 130 grains, 
the empty cocoon 20 grains, and the prepared 
thread 12 grains. But the cocoons vary mucli 
in size. 

In the northern half of the district, the 
Dheemuru fishermen is the principal caste en¬ 
gaged in rearing the tusser moth,—as a rule, 
they add the production of tusser cocoons to 
their ordinary calling, but in the jungles of the 
central and southern parts, the Kumhar (manu¬ 
facturers of earthern vessels), Bussore (bamboo- 
tnat weavers), and a few maliommedans are 
also engaged in the trade. In Seonee, the 
silk-producing worms may be said to be in a 
state of parti^ domestication, the rearers tend- 
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ing the insects through all their stages, but •de¬ 
pending entirely on the wild cocoons for each ' 
year s stock. In the months of May and June, 
wood-cutters and graziers find the wild cocoons 
on the saj (pentaptera tonientoea), lendeya 
(lagerstnemia parviflora), and dhowra (cono¬ 
carpus latifolia). These they collect and sell 
to the roarers at tlie rate of 4 cowries for a 
small, and 8 or J 0 cowries Ibr each large cocoon; 
the small cocoons nearly always yield male 
moths, the larger female; the rule, hoAvevei*, is 
not without exception, although it generally 
holds good. These wild cocoons, from which' 
the stock of the rearers is invariably replenish¬ 
ed, are called in the north of the district, where 
a pure Hindi dialect is spoken, “ ariya,” and in 
the south bordering on the Nagpur province 
“ ranwat.” When the moths, “phudi,” have 
cut their way tliroiigli the cocoons, the males, 

“ gaura,” and females “ kir,” are placed toge¬ 
ther and allowed to remain wso far nine or ten 
hours ; they arc then scjiaratcd, and the wings 
of the female broken off ; accepting this process 
as a hint that she is not to leave the jdace, she 
begins at om;o to dejK)sit her ova, the larger 
and healthier insects continuing to lay about 
12 hours. ’Fbe eggs are then tied up in jfieces 
of cloth and carefully of)ened on the same day 
in the ensuing week, d'hc rearers have new 
little sacks made from one or two leaves of the 
tendoo (diospyros melanoxylon), which are 
apparently chosen for their tougliness. In eacli 
of these packets, as soon as the worms begin to 
appear, which happens usually on the ninth 
day, Irom 50 to 100 eggs are placed,- and the 
tendoo leaf sacks are then fastened to lendeya 
trees, upon the leaves of whicli the insects 
begin .at once to feed. In a few days tliey are 
removed to saj trees, and arc clianged about 
according as they re(piire fresh food. When 
the worms show signs of beginning to spin, they 
arc known as “ diinihaa.” Some rearers at 
this time remove them Irom the saj to kowha 
trees (pentaptera arjuna), but this is mjt com¬ 
mon ; the bulk of the cocoons produced are 
spun on tliCvsaj. During the feeding time the 
greatest care is necessary to preserve the worms 
trom being destroyed by birds and ants. The 
outer covering of the cocoon, consisting of in¬ 
ferior silk removed by the Koshta before spin¬ 
ning of the true tusser, is not lost, but sold to 
anotlier class of weavers called Patwa. The 
silk bracelets and armlets worn by all classes 
among the hindoos, in the month of 8awan at 
the feast of “ raklu bundun,” are made from 
this refuse. Its value, however, is very small, 
being sold for one rupee per seer. In Upper 
Assam the tusser is not utilized as a fibre- 
producer. It is known as the kutkuri. In the 
Punjab the cocoons, from their extreme, tough¬ 
ness, are cut into strips, and used to bind the 
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: «tOGks of makihlocka. In Bombay and Madrasi, 
though found, the tusser does not seem to be 
utilized, except, perhaps, in the jungles of Gan- 
jam. M. Perottet, of Pondicherry, says it is 
generally found on the Terminalia catappa, 
(best cocoons) 50 weighed ‘ one French pound.’ 
Syzygiuni jambolanuin, Zizyphus jujuba, less 
frequently on Pentaptera coriacea. 

These cocoons are exceedingly rich in silk ; 
they reel by means of an alkali, or any other 
solvent, with great facility, and to the very 
end. The silk they produce is very elastic, and 
of singular brilliancy. 

At the Madras Exhibition^ of 1855, tusser 
cocoons were exhibited from several localities. 
They were formed by catcrpilhu’s of several 
species of moth, belonging to the genus Satur- 
nia. That which is most coiiiinonly met with 
in Southern India appears to be S. papliia. 
The caterpillar feeds on the leaves ol the coun¬ 
try almond tree (Tcrininalia catappa), whence 
it is often called the almond moth. It is also 
found on the leaves of the her tree, Zizyphus 

. jujuba, the casuarina, &c. The cocoons arc 
ingeniously attached to the twiggy branches of 
the her by a long stalk, terminating in a ring, 
encircling the branch. In the thicker foliage 
of the casu^irina the silk is woven among 
the leaves without the above provision. ^ It 
has not been obtained in any (piantity- 
from this source in the Madras Presiden¬ 
cy. Considerable (piantitics of the small 
silk cloth worn by the brahmins at their meals 
are imported into the Northern C ircars from 
Cuttack. The only use to which the cocoons 
&,ppear to be turned is that of a ligature for 
native matchlocks. They are cut spirally inU) 
long narrow bands, with which the barrels are 
tied to tlie stock. 

In Assam, the momiga and eria worms are 
said by Colonel Agnew to be chictly bred by 
low caste Hindoos, Mikirs, and Cacharees; 
whereas the pat or Bornbyx textor is bred by the 
joogee caste. Colonel Agnew (writing in 1809) 
puts the price of the eria silk at from Rs. 2 to 
3 the seer. The Attacus cynthia closely re¬ 
sembles and is nearly allied to the Attacus 
ricini \ indeed, some naturalists hold the 
Attacus ricini to be only a domesticated form 
of the latter. However, the wild Attacus 
cynthia occurs throughout the greater part 
of the Himalaya, in the Debra Doon, and 
in Assam and Cachar. It feeds on the Xan- 
thoxylon hostile, the Coriaria nipalensis and 
some other indigenous shrubs, and will 
eat the castor-oil plant. In China, and in 
Europe, whither the worm luis been trans¬ 
ported from China, it is fed on Ailanthus 
glandulosa, and Dr. Bonavia, in an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to introduce it into Oudh, fed it on 
A. excelsa. In the wild state it is annual. 
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Captain Hutton thinks by patience it' might 
be domesticated. He has crossed it with At¬ 
tacus ricini. The cocoons are wrapped into a 
leaf, and present the same difficulty in reeling 
as the eria cocoons. The silk is at first glossy 
white and changes to duU sandy brown or 
grey. The Attacus cynthia or Ailanthus^ 
worm Wcis introduced into Europe in 1857 and 
tried in Piedmont, France, and Algiers. In 
1800, M. Guerin-Meneville believed that he 
had proved that it could be pwiitably grown 
in the open air in the north of France, yield¬ 
ing two crops annually. From examination 
of the Chinese-made fabrics, he ’ maintains 
that the thread must have been in some cases 
wound. 

The Attacks atlas, the largest of the group 
in India, is found at* Mussoorie, and is abun¬ 
dant i<L Kumaon and eastwards to Cachar. 
At Mussoorie it is found on the Falconeria 
insignis, Brjulleia ovata and other plants; in 
Kumaoii on the barberry. The silk is <iiffi- 
cLilt to reel, though it yields partially if boiled 
in vinegar. The silk is said by Captain Hutton 
to be “ decidedly good.” 

The AiUhercm perotteti was found by M. 
Perottet of Pondicherry on the Odina wodier, 
lioxh., and he could not make it eat anything 
else. The silk is reported strong, wiry, and 
brilliant, but had to be carded. The worm 
breeds in captivity, undergoes four moults, 
and yields four crops in the year. The chry¬ 
salis of the fourth generation remains in cocoon 
till the tree it feeds on (which is deciduous) is 
agai^ in leaf. 

Anther cm roylei is found at Darjeeling and 
in the Himalayas from Kumaon to the Punjab, 
feeding on (iuercus incana. It is properly 
an annual, but can be made to yield two or 
three cro[)s. Its silk is favorably spoken of, 
but not abundant. The time cocoon is con¬ 
tained in a large closely-woven glazed case 
and enveloped on all sides by the leaves of the 
tree, the impression of the nervures being 
deeply imprinted on the glazed surface. It is 
like the tusser moth, but smaller. It can be 
domesticated^ 

, The Bornbyx huttoni, a bivoltine, feeds on the 
wild mulberry and ranges westward in the 
Himalaya Irom Kumaon. The B. bengalensis 
found near Calcutta on the Artocarpus lacoocha^ 
is apparently rare. Another species of Bornbyx 
resembling the B. huttoni was found in Ran¬ 
ch ee, Chota- Nagpore, also feeding on the Ar¬ 
tocarpus lacoocha. The Bornbyx religiosa is 
found in Assam upon the pipal (Ficus religiosa*) 
Dr. Heifer identified this with Mr. Hugoa’a 
Deo-moonga found on the Ficus indiqa, add. 
described as spinning a Sknall cocoon, SotiTOj 
under 2 J inches long, slender, reddish in oolo^ 
and glazed, the resembling; the mulbe^ 
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inotli. The silk wa9 declared a delicate white 
thread. Mr. Creighton of Maldah in 1839 
mentions a wild cocoon on the mango tree ; the 
silk was used to mix with that of the arindj 
worm. Mr. Hugon also mentions a wonn called 
‘‘ haumpottonee.” It forms an imperfect cocoon, 
leeds on “mo^t leaves,” is said to go through the 
same stages as other silk-worms, is two inches 
long, brown and covered with hair. The moth 
is of the same colour as the moonga, but only 
half the size. The cocoon is of a transparent 
yellow, with an opening at one end. The silk 
is capable of being spun like eria silk, but not 
used, because it excites severe itching. This 
is identified by Mr. Moore with the Circula 
trifenestrata which Captain Haughton found 
also at Moulmein feeding on the cashew-nut 
tree (Atiacardium orientaleff) Other species 
are Anthersea frithii, vSaturnia sylhetica, Ac- 
tias selene, Attacus edwardai, and some kinds 
of Ocinara ; but their value as silk-yielders is 
unknown. 

Bomhyx mori, Lin., is the largest of the 
domesticated Chinese bombyces, originally from 
China, about North latitude 32° to 34°, also 
in Japan. It has been cultivated in Europe, 
especially in France and Italy, as well as in 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, Bokhara, AfFghanistan, 
Cashmere, in one or two localities of the North¬ 
ern Punjab near the hills, and thrives well at 
Mussoorie, everywhere feeding upon various 
species of mulberry and everywhere an annual 
only except at Mussoorie, where Captain Hutton 
obtains two crops. This is the worm that lately 
failed in France after centuries of domestication. 
This Species has been introduced into Austra¬ 
lia, where it is said to thrive well. The best 
silk of all is produced by this species, and 
readily sells with good reeling, at 2 5 shillings 
per ft), when in health, the silk is golden 
yellow. 

Bomhyx textor, Hutton, is cultivated spar¬ 
ingly in several parts of India, but its con¬ 
stitution is thoroughly worn-out, and it ought 
to be sent to a hill climate. At Mussoorie 
it thrives well, and although like the last, 
an annual everywhere else, here it yields a 
second or autumnal crop also. It was originally 
brought from China, near Nankin, in North 
latitude 32°, but is fast fading away from 
Bengal.' It is cultivated in France and Italy 
and in China, as well as in Bengal, and in 
those countries genially produces stpure white 
silk. This species is often termed the Milanese 
or Italian stock, and in Bengal is known* as the 
Barra pooloo, because its cocoon is larger than 
those of the so-called desee worms or polyvol- 
&>es.’It is cultivated in Assam, and, according 
'to Sir. Boyle, is there and elsewhere called Pat 
major,^ aUhoi^ it is invariably eonibunded 
B, mori, than which it is at leastan inch 
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smaller, though in other respects closely rfes^m"- 
bling it. The cocoons are of a different texture, 
with more floss. The silk varies in price from 
18 to 22 shillings per Ib. 

Bomhyx creesiy Hutton, is the largest of 
the monthly worms, in Bengal it passes un^er 
the native name of the Madrassee or Nistry, 4 
and is as usual confounded by Europeans ^ 
with B. mori, although the one passes aa 
an annual, and the other as a monthly 
worm. The silk is good, of a golden yellow, 
and the worms thrive best in a temperate cli¬ 
mate ; in Assam according toRoyle it is known 
as “ Pat minor.” This species is cultivated in 
several parts of India and thrives well at Mus- " 
SDorie. 

Bomhyx fortunatuSy Hutton, is known to the 
Bengalees as the desee worm, and like the 
others is dignified by Europeans with the name 
of B. mori. Silk—golden yellow, distributed 
over Bengal and other parts of Southern 
India. A sure mark of distinction between the 
worm of this species and that of any of the 
others exists in the fact that when near matu* 
rity, it becomes of a dull leaden blue colcmr. 
This species thrives best in the cold weather. 

It is very small, but yields a good cocoon, 
although the returns of silk are said to be un¬ 
certain ; there are no dark worms observable 
among them. 

Bomhyx sinemiSy Hutton, is known as 
the “ Sina” of Bengal, but, like the others, 
it originally came from China ; it is very pro¬ 
lific, and even at Mussoorie goes on yielding 
crop after crop, up to the middle of December. 
The cocoons vary in colour, some bemg white 
and others yellow, while others even have a 
beautiful faint greenish hue; all the o^her 
species hatch slowly during the morning, from 
six to twelve o'clock, the Sina worms come 
forth all in a batch, or cotrfinue hatching all 
day and all night. 

Bomhyx arracanemisy Hutton. This, Captain 
Hutton has only once been able to procure and 
the worms died off soon after hatching. The 
cocoon is said to be larger than those of the 
Bengal monthlies. 

Bomhyx huttoniy Westwood, the Theophila 
huttoni, is a wild mountain species, feeding on, 
the indigenous mulberry of Simla, Mussoorie 
and AlmOrah. Captain Hutton first discovered 
it at Simla in 1837, and afterwards in great 
abundance at Mussoorie. In some years they ^ 
swarm to such an extent, that by the end of May, 
the worms of the first, or spring brood, have c 
thoroughly denuded even large forest trees, UUt . , 
leaving a single leaf. In this predicament th^y"' ' 
quit the tree in search of another wlii<^ ' 

generally find near at hand, and which is ^ 
soon thickly covered with cocoons spun in 'm. ' 
I«aTes ; but if, unfortunately,’1li«j|r fo^ to 
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^ee at hand, the whole brood perishes, the most 
fofward worms spinning cocoons among shrubs 
and grass. The trees thus denuded instead of 
dying are in another month once more in full 
laaf, SU 3 if nothing had happened. It is a strong 
and hardy species, yielding a beautiful, soft, 

,whitish silk, and although the worm is too 
intractable and wandering to be treated in the 
usual manner in the house, yet he thinks it 
might be turned to good account by collecting 
the cocoons from the trees, as was evidently 
done in the outset by the Chinese with respect 
to Bombyx mori. 

Bomhyx (Theophila) hengale}isis, Hutton, of 
Chota-Nagpore, feeds on the Artocarpus la- 
coocha. 

B. Hutton, of Chota-Nagpore, the eggs 

of B. huttoni are pale straw colour, glued to 
the trunk or branches of the tree, and quite 
nalced, whereas those of B. affinis are of an 
orange colour and covered with dark hair. 
This renders it difficult to detect them on the 
bark, and the covering is probably used as a 
non-conductor of heat. The silk resembles 
that of B. huttoni, and is equally good, although 
from the smaller size of the cocoons there is less 
of it. 

Bomhyx (Theophila) sherwilli^ Moore, larva 
is unknown. 

Bombyx (Ocinara) reliyiosce, Heifer. 

Ocinara lida^ Moore, is found at Mussoorie 
where it feeds upon the leaves of Ficus venosa, 
the larva being very like that of a geometra, 
and'spinning a small white cocoon on the leaf 
or against a stone beneath'the tree. It is too 
small to be serviceable. It is a multivoltine. 
It feeds on the wild fig also. 

Ocinara lactea, Hutton, also occurs at Mus¬ 
soorie, feeding on Ficus venosa and spins a 
curious little cocoon of a yellow colour, within 
the leaf; over the "^.icoon is laid a net-work 
of yellow silk, too small to be of use. It has 
several broods during the summer. The larva 
is smooth, whereas that of the preceding is 
hairy. 

Ocinara comma, Hutton, moth is white, 
with a dark comma-shaped mark on the disc 
of the upper wings ; hence the name. It occurs 
both in the Doon and at about 5,500 feet of 
elevation below Mussoorie. 

* Trilocha varians, Moore,, is a small species 
found in Canara and Calcutta. As a silk 
yielder,^ it is of no value. 

Crieula trifenestrata, a handsome and curious 
species is found in various parts of India, 
sometimes in such numbers in the larva state 
as to become a perfectly destructive pest; it' 
denudes the mango trees of every leaf, destroys 
the foliage of the cashew-nut, and is even said 
to attack the tea plants. It occurs in Burmah, 
Assam^ Moulmein, and Chota Nagpore in Oen- 
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tral India. The cocoons are formed in clusteii, 
more closely woven and scarcely reticulated 
at all. This will never prove productive as 
a silk yielder, unless the cocoons can be reduc¬ 
ed to a gummy pulp, and used for some other 
purposes. 

Anther(Ba paphia, Linn., a handsome species, 
is distributed all over India from Burmah to 
Bombay ; but there are in this wide range 
several distinct species included under the 
name. To separate these effectually must be 
the work of time, and until it is done, there 
can no really good Tusseh silk be produced. 
That several of these species are capable of pro¬ 
ducing a very valuable article of commerce is 
an undoubted fact, and from its cheapness and 
durability it would be a boon to that class of 
the British population which cannot afford to 
indulge in expensive silks. Tusseh silk is 
compounded by the natives by the mixture of 
the silks of three, if not four, distinct species 
whose fibres are of different thickness. The silk 
of any one uncrossed species if reeled as care¬ 
fully as is done with the produce of the Chinese 
bomhyces, the product would be good. At 
present the native method is this: At the 
season when the cocoons have been formed, the 
jungles swarm with them, and men sally forth 
to pluck them from the trees. These jungles, 
however, contain several distinct species, a 
thing of which the natives are profoundly 
ignorant; these cocoons are all promiscuously 
huddled together, plaqed in hackeries or carts 
and carted off to the dealers. They are then 
sorted according to size, thickness, colour, &c., 
and named accordingly as a kind of trade-mark, 
but without any reference to species. The 
cocoons selected for reeling are treated in the 
roughest manner and all kinds spun off together; 
those that are kept for breeding are allowed to 
eat out of the cocoon, as it is termed, and to 
interbreed, still without reference to species j 
and as this has been going on from time imn^e-, 
morial, of course the species have beebm^- 
blended into a most confusing cross-breed.. 
Hence it results that if a dozen cocoons are 
taken at random, no two mgths will probably 
resemble each other. . 

Antheraa nebulosa, Hutton, is one of the 
species that has been crossed upon A. paphia, 
and it seems to be not uncommon throughout 
Central India. It is a well-marked speciee, and 
specimens have been sent to England. ' 

Anthercea pernyi, Guer. Men., was discover¬ 
ed in Mantchouria to the north of China, where 
it feeds on the oak, 

Antheraa yamamai, Guer. Men., is a S^apan 
species and is well thought of both in . Engird 
and in France, where great efforts have hem 
made to introduce it, but as yet with ranr 
indifferent success. 
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Anihet*cea assania^ i» the Mooga or Moongah 
worm of Assam which produces a very excel¬ 
lent silk, which, if well reeled by skilful hands, 
instead of being carded, would be extremely 
valuable. Captain Hutton found this species 
in the Dehra Doon feeding upon a tree known 
to the natives as “ Kirkee.” 

AnthercBa perotteti, Guer. Men., is said to 
occur at Pondicherry. 

Anthercea helferi^ is found at Darjeeling, the 
cocoon resembling that of the common Tusseh. 

Anthercea frithi, is anotherDarjeeling species. 

Anthercea royUy Moore, is common at Simla, 
Mussoorie, Almorah, and, Capt. Hutton thinks, 
Darjeeling. It feeds upon the common hill oak, 
spinning a large but thin cocoon between three 
or four leaves. The outer coating is very strong, 
and Captain Hutton does not think it could be 
reeled; but within this case is the true cocoon, 
of an oval form and yielding a good silk. 
The worms are easily reared, and sometimes 
when treated in the house, give two or 
three crops. 

Attacus atlas, Linn., is the largest of the real 
silk spinners, is common at 5,500 feet at Mnssoo- 
rie and in the Dehra Doon ; it is found also in 
some of the deep warm glens of the outer hills. It 
is also common at Almorah where the larva feeds 
almost exclusively upon the “ Kilmorah” bush 
or Berberis asiatica ; while at Mussoorie it will 
not touch that plant but feeds exclusively upon 
the large milky leaves of Falconeria insignis. 
The worm is perhaps more easily reared than 
any other of the wild Bombycida3, producing a 
very large and ^well-stuffed cocoon of a grey 
colour and somewhat difficult to unwind; a 
strong ley of potash appears to be the best 
solvent. The species is also abundant in Cachar, 
Sylhet, and is found also at Akyab, in Arracan 
as well as in China. 

Attacus edwardsi was discovered at Darjee¬ 
ling, and is much darker in colour than the 
other, and rather smaller in size, but nothing 
seems to be known of its food and silk. 

Attacus Cynthia, abundant at Mussoorie, feed¬ 
ing on various wild plants; common in China 
where it feeds on Ailanthus glandulosa; found 
in Assam, Caohar, Saugor. It is commonly 
reported to be under cultivation in different 
places, yet such is not the case, the Attacus 
ricini being in India invariably mistaken for it. 
Indeed, until a few years ago, when Captain 
Hutton pointed out the fact, Attacus cynthia 
was not known to occur in India, the other 
sjpecies passing under that name, as the silk¬ 
worms did under that of B. mori. Attacus 
^ttthia has been imported into France and 
Engiasid and reared out in the 6pen air on* 
trees of Ailanthus glandulosa; it has likewise i 
succeeded to some extent in Australia, and it is | 
beUeved datey have it also at the Cape ef Good 
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Hope. There are difficulties attending^ the 
reeling of the silk ^ there is with all the Attacir 
but nevertheless the French have succeeded in 
turning out some very good silk pieces. In 
England it is not quite so highly thought of as 
it once was. In Australia Mr, C. Brady has 
produced silk from it. 

Attacus ricini produces the silk known to 
the natives as the Arrindy silk ; it is easily 
reared and feeds on the castor oil plant Eicinus 
communis. The silk is obtained by carding. 
The cliief places of cultivation are Assam, Rung- 
pore, and Dinagepore, in Eastern Bengal, not at 
Diiiapore, as stated in one of Dr. Bennett’s 
Reports. It is also cultivated in smaller quanti¬ 
ties in other places. The Mekir to the eastward 
possess a very fine kind with white silk.. Atta¬ 
cus ricini thrives well at Mussoorie, and has 
been introduced into France, Algeria, Malta, 
and otlicr places. 

Attacus ffuerini, Moore, is known only from 
a few S 2 )ecimen 8 of the moth in some museum 
in England, and Captain Hutton regards it as 
1 no more tlian an ill-led specimen of A. ricink 
He failed to procure it -Irorn any part of the 
country, though he had seen an approach to it 
in his own trays in ill-fed specimens of the 
former. This under-feeding, or semi-starvation, 
was found well exemplified in some very 
Lilliputian specimens of Actias selene, received 
from a gentleman who reared it at Serampore, 
near Calcutta, where he only supplied the 
worms with food twice a day; the moths are 
only a quarter of the natural size. 

Actias selene, very common in a wild state at 
Mussoorie, where it feeds on the wild cherry, 
wild pear, walnut, cedrela paniculata, coriaria 
nipalensis, and several other forest trees and 
shrubs. It occurs also at Almorah, Darjeeling, 
Assam, Cachar, Saugor, and at Serampore near 
Calcutta. Mr. C. Turnbull failed to reel silk 
from the cocoons sent down from this, but it 
has been reeled, though there is not much of it. 

Actias mcerms, Doubleday, occurs at Darjee** 
ling and is a very large species, but nothing has 
been recorded of its habits, food, or produce. 

Actias leto, is another Darjeeling species, the 
economy of which has yet to be ascertained. 

Satumia pyretorum^ occurs at Darjeeling and 
Cachar, but nothing more is known of it. 

Snturnia grotei, has been found at Darjeeling,t# 
and one or two specimens have been captur^ 
at Mussoorie. Captain Hutton is inclined to ' 
think that the larva feeds on the wild pear 
tree (Pyrus kytul ?) ‘ > 

JSaturnia lindia, Moore, occurred in a ooU^, 
tion made by the late Captain Jamesf > 

Sberwill, and is supposed to be from Darjeeii^ 
or its neighbourho^. It is allied to V 

grotei. ^ . . if ' 

Satumia CKfoea, Moore, from X.lW 
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Sherwill’s collection also, and from North-eastern 
India, but we have no information regarding it. 
From its being closely allied to Saturnia pyreto- 
rum. Captain Hutton is inclined to suppose it an 
inhabitant of Darjeeling or Cachar. 

Neoris Moore, found at Mussoorie at 

about 6,500 feet of elevation, feeding on the 
wild,pear tree. The larva are to be found in 
April. The cocoon is an open net-work, and 
would produce no silk. 

Caiiijula siinla^ occurs at Simla, Mussoorie, 
and in Kuiiuion, feeding on the walnut, Salix 
babylonica, wild pear tree, &c., but the cocoon 
is a mere coarse open net-work through.wlncli 
the pupa is visible, and yields no silk. 

Calufula thiheta, occurs at Mussoorie on 
Andromeda ovalifolia, wild pear, and common 
quince. It occurs also in Kumaon, but the 
specific name is a misnomer, the insect never 
approaching 'I'ibct. The cocoon is a coarse open 
net-work through which the larva is visible, but 
there is no available silk. 

Loepa I'atinka^ West, a very beautiful yellow 
motli discovered originally in Assam, occurring 
also at Mussoorie. The cocoon may yield silk, 
but there is very little of it. 

Loepa sivalim^ Hutton, closely allied to the 
last, and found at Mussoorie at about 5,500 
feet and lower, will probably yield a 81114 ! 
quantity of silk. 

Loepa 'i)dra)i<ht, Atkinson, found at Darjee¬ 
ling ; a good and handsome species. 

Loep>a silekimensisj Atkinson, a very beauti¬ 
ful species lound at Darjeeling. It may be 
known from the others, by the smaller size, 
and by the wings, being clouded with maroon. 
Of its economy nothing is known. 

Three or four other species of this family 
occur in Darjeeling and Sylliet, but beyond their 
existence, nothing is recorded. Those species, 
which like Actias selonc and Antherani paphia, 
weave strong compact cocoons perfectly closed at 
both ends, arc furnished on each shoulder with a 
hard wiug spur for the purpose of separating 
the fibres when the moth is ready to come 
forth ; it may be heard grating against the silk 
and the point may often be seen protruding. It 
is common to the genera Actias and Antlieraea, 
and was discovered by Capt. Hutton. In Atta- 
cus, Neoris, and Loepa, the upper end of the 
.cocoon is lelt open, the fibres pointing forward 
closely arranged, like the fine wires of a mouse¬ 
trap. No spine is needed in these genera. In 
Bombyx and others, although the cocoons arc 
entire, the silk is loosely woven, and the fibres 
being moistened by an acid from the mouth, 
are then easily separated by .the claws on the 
forefeet of the luolhs. This is about the state 
and extent of our knowledge of the Bomhycida> 
of India; that there are many other species 
yet to be discovered, no naturalist will think of 
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denying. Nature is the book through which 
the Almighty teaches man to look from earth 
to heaven, and as His works and knowledge 
are boundless, so has this beautifully illustrated 
book no end. 

Silk husbandry is extensively prosecuted in 
Italy, France, Ciiina, Persia, Siam, and India. 
Silk occurs in various forms. Cocoons, knibs 
or husks, are the balls as formed by the worm, 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a 
golden yellow colour. Raw silk, the state 
when simply wound ofi’the cocoons into skeins 
or hanks, is the thread composed of several 
til )res united hy their natural gum. Waste 
silk, is that part which is first wound off the 
cocoons ill the operation of reeling, and su(di 
cocoons as being eaten through by the w^orm, 
cannot be wound oft’ the reel, but are after¬ 
wards carded and spun. Silk has long been 
imported into India from China. The earli¬ 
est notice, thouiih there is some doubt about 
the passage, is in the Mahabluirat where the 
Cheena, Hoona, &c., are said to have bought 
silk, and silk-worms as presents to Yood- 
histira. 

For the eleven years I 80 O- 0 I to 1860-61, 
the Catalogue of the Exliibition of 1862, 
gives th(^ following quantities and values of 
silk goods (exclusive of Chussums) as ex¬ 
ported Irom India; 
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The bulk of these exports were sent 
to the United Kingdom, and France and 
Foreign Europe, America, China, Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, Aden, Suez, Straits’ Settle¬ 
ments, and other ports, took the remainder. 
Mr. Powell, however, in his Panjab pro- 
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ducts "ives the followins? as the value of the kagaz, is made from therefuseond from pierced 
exports of Silk from all India to all parts of cocoons unfit for reeding. When silk is reeled, 

the world during the years, as under :— the thread as it is wound from the cocoon being 

1850- 51 £ 619,318 18o6-o7 £ 782,139 twisted to give it strength, is called singles ; 

1851- 52 „ 688,640 185f-58 „ 766,673 two or more singles twisted together form 

1852- 53 „ 667,546 1858-59 „ 799,252 tram, weaving thread, short or weft. 

1853- 54 ,) 642,475 1859-60 „ 817,853 Central Asia. —The country bordering on 

1854- 55 „ 500,116 1860-61 ,,1,036,728 the river Oxus and the canals and water- 

1855* 56 „ 707,705 courses from Samarkand and Shahr-i-sabz, 

Mr. Powell in the above figures, seems to is full of mulberry trees, on the leaves of 

have mixed up the exf>orts of Raw Silk and Avhich silkworms ai*e fed. About ten days 

of Silk Goods. The following is a statement or a fortnight afte.r the mulberry trees 

of the values of the imports and exports from put foj th their leaves, tlie eggs of the 

India of these two products :■ silkworms are removed from the place 

where they had beeu preserved during the 
winter, and being wrapped in a cloth, are car¬ 
ried agaijist the naked breast, or still oftener 
under tlie arm-pit. Three to five days are 
quite sufficient for the little insects to be 
hatched. They are then placed in a vessel and 
ted with the leaves gathered from the mul¬ 
berry ; after ten days the worms, according to 
the expiession of tlie Hukljarinus, fall into 
their sleep or trance, they take no. nourish¬ 
ment tliree days running, lepeating the same 
)i*ocess every ten ilays, until the time they 
begin to spin the coctoon. When these are 
finished, the woi m inside is destroyed by ex¬ 
posing the cocoon to the beat of the sun. 
That done, the Bnkharians proceed to reel off 
the silk threads. The quality of Bukhara 
silk is much inferior to that of China, and 
even to the French and Lombard silks, both 
in colour and softness. The silk annually pro¬ 
duced in the Bukliara territory is estimated to 
the Punjab is stated by Mr, Davis to be near- be worth 15 lacs. The greatest quantity is 
Jy £200,000. Raw Silk, he adds, is imported exported to India. There are several descrip- 
from Kokand, Bokhara, Balkh, Khulm, tionsofsilk. Lab-i-abi, produced on the hanks 
Akhcha, iShibrgaum, Andko, and Kashmir; of rivers and canals. Vardanzai, produced in 
from Saidabad, Murshedabad, Ram pur-haul in, the district of that name to the nortli-west of 
and Radhiuiagi, u\ Bengal, and from China Bukhara. Cbilhi jaidar, produced in (lie eii- 
via Bombay. No silk has beeu imported virons of Bukhara, this is the best. A quan- 
from Khutan, for the last four or five years, tity of Kabul and Bukhara silk is also import- 
The raw silk is sent from Amritsnr to all ed into Multan and oilier places, to meet the 
parts of the Punjab for manufacture : raw demands of the great silk factories. It has 
silk is the staple import by way of Kabul. He been ascertained from the best and most re- 
des(!ribes the silk as secreted iu a double fila- liable sources that about 300 packages of first, 
ment from two orifices at the head of the second and third quality raw silk, weighing 
worm, communicating with two secreting in all 750 maunds, the price of which aver- 
glands, one on each side; as they pass out ages to Rs. 3,75,000, are imported annually 
the two filaments are glued together into into Multan from Kabul, Bukhara, Khomsau* 
one by the secretions from a third central and Herat. 

gland, of a resinous substance. After boiling MiAherry Trees. —The white mnlberiy 
ill a solution of sajji or carbonate of soda, the (Morus alba) is infinitely to be proferred' a5 
silk is washed several times with soup and food for the worms of the Bombyx mori, and 
water, and finally exposed as in Europe to the this has been introduced from China into 
fumes of sulphur. It loses much weight by Europe as well as into India. Morns indica, 
this operation, (4 or 5 chittack out of 16,) the species most common in Bengal, is thought 
showing that the coloring substance is by Dc. Wallicjh to only one of itd varieties;' 
separable and ponderable. In Kashmir it is Morus atro-purpurea is a species introdneed 
said that paper called reshami kagaz, or haridi into India from China, where it-id emplojrdd 
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as food for the silkwortn, though Dr. Rox- i duug ; aiiJ the spaces between the trees are 
burgh states, that it had uot been found to * generally filled with millet, pulse, or other 
answer for that pni'pose in Bengal. Two articles of food. The time for pruning the 
varieties (one, the Doppa foglia) of the j'oung trees, so as to produce fine leafy Shoots, 
Italian white mulberry, received from Saint is at the commencement of the year. About 
Helena, Were established in the East India four eyes are left on every shoot, and care is 
Company’s botanic garden at Dapooree, in taken that the branches are properly thinned, 
the Bombay Presidency. The then Superin- -with a view to giving plenty of ligfit and air 
teudeut, Dr. Lush, forwarded to Calcutta to the leaves. In gatlieriug these, they make 
young plants, which, in September 1833, use of .steps, or a ladder with a prop, as the 
were reported by Dr. Wallich to be in a young trees cannot support a ladder, and 
flourisbiug condition. Two other species would besides be injured in their branches by 
are^ common in the plains of North-western the use of one. The trees, with their foliage, 
India, and others have been introduced tliere are carefully watdied, and the mischief of 
from Cauhul and Cashmere : one distinct insects prevented by the n.se of various ap- 
species occurs, moreover, in the Himalaya, plications, among which are some essential oils. 
Col. Sykes has drawn attention to the great The young M-ees of course suffer by being 
importance of introducing into India the mul- stripped of their leaves, which are the lungs 
berry called Morns inulticaulis, a distiiuit of plants, and this is an additional reason for 
species or variety introduced by M. Perrotlet renewing them after a certain time. They en- 
into France, in 1821, fiom the Philippine <leavour in part to counteract the evil effects, 
Islands, where it had been brought from by pruning and lopping tlie tree, so as to dimi- 
China. It is now thoiiglit by many, both in nish the wood when the leaves have been 
Italy and Fiance, to be the most valuable sort stripped, and it is probable that a few leaves 
for cultivation, and has become a favourite are left on. It is suprising, however, to ob- 
variety in America. Besides growing easily, | serve how soon a tree in those climates willre- 
aud affording abundance of leaves of the most I cover its leaves in the summer or autumn, 
nourishing kind, it is said, to be able to with- after having been entirely stripped of them by 
stand a considerable degree of cold. a typhoon, or hurricane. Fresh plants are 

Other trees .—Wild silkworms feed u])on procured l)y cuttings or layers, or sometimes 
different trees, such as the Jujube, Ficus from seed. When the trees grow too old for 
religiosa or Peepiil, the Castor oil plant, tlie production of the finest leaves, and sliow a 
Termiiialia catappa, some of the Laurel tribe, (rreater tendency to fruiting, they are either 
and others, which are found in almost all removed altogether, or cut and managed so as 
the forests of India. Besi(l(*s the common to produce fresh and young branches, 
mulberry of China, which differs somewhat Rearing worms,--M\\ Barrow, who ob- 
from that of Europe, they occasionally, in served the management of the trees and 
feeding the worms, have recourse to a wild silkworms in Chekeang, confirms the usual 
specimen of the morus tribe, as well as to (he Chinese accounfs, by saying that “ the houses 
leaves of another tree, supposed to be a va- in which the worms are reared are placed 
riety of ash. generally in the ceiitie of each plantation, 

Mtilberri/. —The principal object, in the cul- in onler that they may he removed as far 
tivation of themulberry for feedingsilkworms, as possible from every kind of noise; ex- 
is to produce the greatest quantity of young and perience having taught them that a sudden 
healthy leaves without fiuit. For this reason shout, or the Imrk of a dog, is destructive of 
the trees are not allowed to exceed aeertain age the young worms. A whole brood has some- 
andheigiit. They are planted at a (convenient times perishcHl by a thunder storm.'' The 
distance from each other, on the plan of a quin- chambers are so contrived as to admit of the 
cunx, and are said to be in perfection in about ^.se of artificial heat when necessary. Great 
three years. The mulberry-tree for silk- «.nre is taken of the sheets of paper on which 
worms is chiefly cultivated in Che-keang, tho multitudes of eggs have been laid by the 
which provin(!e, together with the only three silkworm-moths ; and tlie hatching of these 
others that produce fine silk, namely, Keaiig- eggs is either retarded or advanced, by the appH- 
naii, Hoo-pe, and Sze-chuen, is crossed by the cation ofitold or heat according to circumstances, 
thirtieth parallel of latitude. Che-keang is a so as to time the simultaneousexit of theyoung 
highly alluvial country, intersected by nu- worms exactly to the period when the tender 
merous rivers and canals, with a climate that spring leaves of the mull)cny are most fit for 
corresponds pretty nearly to the same latitude their nourishment. They proportion the food 
in the United States of Ameri<‘a. The very exactly to the young worms.by weigh- 
soil is manured with mud, which is dug I ing the leaves, which in the first instance are 
from the rivers, assisted with ashes or ^ cut, but afterwards, as the insects become 
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larger, are given to them whole. The great- . than upon level land. The low lands, which 

are owing to the formation of these emhank- 
men ts, considerably lower than the original 
level ol the plain, are used for the production 
of rice and other grains and vegetables. It is 
therefore on the banks of canals, rice fields, 
small lakes, and ponds, wdiere the mulberry 
is generally cultivated, and where it seems 
most at home But although large quantities 
office and other crops are grovvu in the silk 
districts, yet the country, wlien viewed from 
a distance, resembles a vast mulberry garden, 
and when the trees are in full leaf, it has a 
very rich appeai‘an(‘e. The variety of mul¬ 
berry cultivated in this district appears to he 
quite distinct from that which is grown in the 
southern parts of China and in the silk dis- 
tri(!ts of India. Its leaves are much larger, 
more glossy and have more firmness and sub¬ 
stance than any other variety which has come 
under my noh'ce. It may be that this circum- 
>tan(*e lias something to do with the superior 
quality of the silk produced in the Hoo-chow 
conn fry, and i.s worthy of the notice of silk- 
rowers in other parts of the w'orld. This 
popular variety is not repi’oduced by seeds 
hence all the plantations are formed of 
grafted trees. Kaeli plant i.s grafted from h 
foot or two feet above the ground, and rarely 
bijiher. The trees are planted in rows from 


est precautions are observed in regulating 
the temperature of’ the apartments, and in 
keeping them clean, quiet, and free from 
smells. The worms are fed upon a species 
of small hurdles of basket-work, strewed 
with leaves, which are constantly siiifted 
for the sake of cleanliness, the insects 
readily moving off to a fresh hurdle wilh new 
leaves, as the scent attracts them. In pro¬ 
portion to their growth, room is afforded to 
them by increasing the number of these hurdles, 
the worms of one being shifted to three, then to 
six, and so on until they reach their greatest 
size. When the worms have cast their 
several skins, reached their greatest size, and 
assumed a transparent yellowi.sli colour, they 
are removed into pia<‘es divided into compart¬ 
ments, preparatory to their spinning. In fin- 
course of a week after the commencement of 
spinning, the silken cocoons are complete, 
and it now becomes necessary to take them 
ill hand before the pupa3 turn- into moths, 
which would immediately bore their way out, 
and spoil the cocoons. Wlien a certain num¬ 
ber, therefore, have been laid aside for the 
sake of future eggs, the pupa3 in the bulk of 
the cocoons are killed by being pla(!ed in jars 
underlayers of salt and leaves, with a com¬ 
plete exclusion of air. They are subsequent¬ 
ly placed ill moderately warm water which 
dissolves the glutinous substance that binds 
the €ilk together, and the filament is wound 
off upon reels. This is put up in bundles of 
a certain size and weight, and either beimrncs 


show 

stand 


dearly 

the 


five to six feet apart, and are allowed to grow 
from six to ten feet high only, for the con¬ 
venience of gathering the leaves. In training 
them they are kept open in the centre ; the 
, general outline is circular, and they are not 
an article ot merchandise under the name of i unlike som (3 of fho.se dwarf apple trees whii-h 
raw silk, or is subjected to the loom, ami | are common in European gardens The 
manufactured into various stuffs, for home or different methods of gatherincr the leaves in 
for foreign consumption. Not withstanding these district.s are curious and'instructive and 
the apparent simplicity of their loom.s, the}^ 
will imitate exactly the newest and most ele¬ 
gant patterns from England or France, The 
Chinese particularly excel in the production 
of damasks and flowered satins. Their silk 
crape has never yet been perfe(!tly imitated ; 
and they make a species of washing silk, call¬ 
ed Canton ponge, which becomes more soft as 
it is longer used. 

Mr. Fortune who spent a few days in the 
vicinity of Nan-tsin, the centre of the great silk 
country of China, gives a description of 
the cultivation and appearance of the mul¬ 
berry trees. The soil over all this tiistrict is 
yellow loam, well mixed and enriched by 
vegeMble matter ; just smth’ soil as produ<*es 
excellent wheat crops in England. The wJiole 
of the surface of the country, whi< h at one 
pei-ied has been nearly a dead level, is now cut 
up and embankments for the cultivation of 


that the cultivators well under- 
liws of vegefnhie physiology. 
Leaves are not taken at all from plants in 
their young stafe, as this would be injurious 
to their future productiveness. In other in¬ 
stances a few leaves only are taken from the 
bushes, while the remainder are allowed to 
remain upon the shoots until the summer 
growth is completed. In the latter case the 
leaves are invariably left at the ends of the 
shoots. When the bushes have attained their 
full size, the young shoots with the leaves are 
clipped close off by the stumps, and , shoots 
and leaves carried home together to the farm¬ 
yard to 1)6 plucked and prepai’ed for the 
worms. In the case of young trees, the leaves 
are generally gathered iu by the hand, while 
the .shoots are left to grow on until the autumn. 
At this period all the plantations are gone over 


up and embankments tor tne cultivation of carefully, the older bushes are pirnned close 
the mulberry. It appeara to grow better up-j in to the stumps, while the shoots of thO 
on the surface and sides of these embankments i younger ones are only shortened back, a little 
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or allow them to attain to the tlepired Jieight, the frame. The other was perched overhead 
Tliegronnd is then manuied and well dug over, to supei’intend the pattern. This he did by 
It remains in (his state until the following means of vertical threads tied up in bundles, 
spring, unless a winter crop of some kind of a large number of whi<di, distributed trans- 
vegetable is taken oflf it. This is frequently the versely througli the threads of the horizontal 

ease. Even in the spring and summer months frame beneath him, were at his disposal, 

it is not nnusual to see crops of beans, cai)- These he raised aceording to the requirement 
bages, &c., growing under the rnulbeiry trees, of the })atten), and thus caused that elevation 
During the winter months, the trees ai*e gene- in the threads on the fiaine below that con- 
rally baie and leafless. Those per.son.s who are stituteil the flowered part of the piece.” If 
a(^customed to live in countries with marked there was little to notice in these temples with 
seasons, where the winters are cold, and where refereuce to buddhism and its rites there 
the great mass of vegetation is leafless, woubl were objects of another kind which soon at- 
notbe struc.k with tiiis <*ircumstunce in the silk tractcd my attention. The halls and out- 
country of China. But, the view one gets in houses of the monastery seemed to be eon- 
tliis country in the summer months, after t!ie verted for the time into a place for feeding 
first (tlippiiig of the shoots, is curious, and .silkworms. Millions of these little animals 

striking. As far as the eye <‘an r{‘ac!i, in all were feeding in round sieves placed one above 

directions, one sees nothing htit hare stumps, another in open frameworks made for this 
It looks as if some pcstihmtia! vapour Inul purpose. So gnait was the numl)er of the 
passed over the plain and withered up the worms that every sieve, and there must have 
whole of thes«* tree.s, ami the view is rendered been many hundreds of them, was crammed 
still more .striking ))y the henutifnl patcdies of quite full. In one large hall I observed the 
lively green whi(di are. ol»served at this time floor completely covered with woirns, I shall 
ill the rice fields and on the hanks of tlie . nev(‘r forget the peculiar sound which fell 
canals. This system of clifiping close in to: upon my car a.s I opened the door of this hall, 
the stumps of the old hramdies gives the! It was early in the morning, the 'worms had 
trees a curious and deformed npp(*arance. j l)(*en just fed and were at (he time eagerly 
The ends of the bramdies swell out into devouring tlic fresh leaves of tlie mnlbei'ry. 
a cluh-like form, are much thicker there Hundreds of thousands of little m<)nlh.s were 
tlmu they are lower down. After, says Mr. munching the leaves and in the stillness 
P'ortune, I had completed my inspection of aroumJ this sound tvas very sti'iking and 
the country near the town of Nan-tsin, I peculiar. The place too seemed so strange ; 
proceeded onwards to the west in the direi;- a temple—a })la<‘e of worship with many huge 
tion of Hoo-chow-foo. A few hours* sail idols, some from twenty to thirty feet in 
on a wide and beautiful canal brought me height looking ilown upon the scene on the 
'within view of the mountain ranges wlii<'h floor. But to a Chinese there is nothing irn- 
form the western hninularv to the great plain |)roi)er in converting a temple into a granary 
of the Yang-tse-kiaiig, through wlii<‘h I ha<l or n silk-worm establishment for a short time 
been passing for several days, 'Lhe most if it is required, and I suppose the god.s of tlie 
striking hill whicii came first into view was place are supposed to look down with appio- 
crowned by a seven-storied pagoda. It. had hatioii on sucli scenes of peaceful industry. 

H large tree by its side, equally striking in the When from the large number of worms it is 
distance, and which had probably l»cen planted necessary to feed them on floors of rooms and 
when the pagoda was built. I afterwards as- halls, there is always a layer of dry straw laid 
certained this to he the “ maiden hair-tree” down to keep them off the damp ground. 
(Salisburia adiantifolia), a tree wliiidi attains Thi.s mode of treatment is resorted to when 
a large size in this part of Chimi, and is ex- iiece.^sary, and not from choice. The sieve.s 
tremely ornamental. The greater part of the of the establishment, used in the framework 
silks and crapes used in this part of China are I have already noticed are greatly preferred, 
inanufactured in the adjoining towns of Soo- Whether the worms are fed on sieves or on 
chow and Kang chow. Flowered crape, how- the floor they are invariably cleaned every 
ever, a\very beautiful production, is made in moruing. All the remains of the leaf stalks 
Hoo-ch(!iw. The process of manufacture is of the mulberry, the excrement of the ani- 
thus described the Rev. Mr. Edkins in the mals, and other impurities, are removed he- 
North Chinn Herald”:—Two men were fore the fresh leaves are given. Much im- 
engaged at a loom in a cottage on the porinnee is attached to this matter, as it has 
side of a’ stream. One sat at the end of a tendency to keep the wormsdn a clean and 
the loom moving five pedals, and direct- healthy condition. The Chinese are also very 
ing the shuttle and all that needed to be particular as regards' the amount of light 
done with the threads that lay horizontal on which they admit during the period the ani- 
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mala are feeding. I always observed the 
rooms were kept partially darkened, no bright 
light was allowed to penetrate. In many in¬ 
stances the owners were most unwilling to 
open the doors, for fear, as they said, of dis¬ 
turbing them, and they invariably cautioned 
rne against making any unnec<‘ssary noise 
while L was examining them. At this time 
nearly all the labour in this part of the con;i- 
tiy was expended on tlie production of the 
silkworm. In the fields the natives were 
seen in groat numbers busily engaged in 
gathering the leaves ; boats on the rivers 
wei’e fraught with them ; in tlio conn try-mar¬ 
ket-towns they were exposed for sale in great 
quantities, and everything told that they were 
the staple article of production. On the 
other hand, every cottage, farm house, barn 
and temple, was filled with its llionsands of 
Avorrns which were fed and tended with the 
greatest care. On my way up frotn lloo- 
4'how-foo lo Mei-chi, and about tlie 23r(l of 
•June, I observ<*<l that many of the worms had 
ceased to feed and were commencing to spin. 
The first indication of this change is made ap¬ 
parent to the natives hy the bodies of the 
little animals becoming more clear and almost 
transparent. When this cliange takes place, 
llu^y are pi(;ke(l, one by one, out of ( he sieves, 
and placed upon bundles of stiaw to form 
their cocoons. These bundles of straw whieJi 
are each about two feet in length, are bound 
firmly in the middle, the two ends an*, eut 
straight and then spread out like? a broom, 
and into these ends the worms are laid, wlnm 
tliey immediately tix themselves and Ix^gin to 
spifi. During tiiis (>ioccss 1 observed the un¬ 
derside of the frame-work on which the 
bundles of straw were placed surrounded with 
cotton cloth to prevent the cold draught from 
getting to the worms. In some instances small 
charcoal tires were lighted and placed nnder 
the frame inside the cloth, in ordci* to atfoi’d 
further warmth. In some of the cottages the 
straw covered with spinning Avorms was laid 
in the sun undoi* the vca andahs in front of the 
doors. In a few days after the woi-ms ai e put 
upon the straw they have disa[)peare(l in the<’o- 
eoonsand have ceased to spin. Tlie reeling |)ro- 
oessnow commences and machines for this pur¬ 
pose wore seen in almost every cottage, Tliis 
apparatusrnay be said to consistof four distinct 
parts, or rather, I may divide it into these for 
the purpose of describing it. There is, first, 
the pan of hot wniter into which the cocoons 
are thrown ; second, the little loops or eyes 
through which the threads pass ; third, a 
lateral or horizontal movement, in order to 
throw the silk in a zigzag manner over the 
wheel ; and lastly the wheel itself, which is 
square. Two men, or a man and woman, are 
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generally employed at each wheel. The 
business of one is to attend to the fire and to 
add fresh cocoons as the others are wound off. 
The most expert workman drives the machine 
with his foot and attends to the threads as 
they pass through the loops over on to the 
wlieel. Eight, ten, and sometimes twelve 
cocoons are taken up to form one thread, and 
as one becomes exhausted, another is taken 
up to supply its place. Three and sometimes 
four, of such threads arc passing over on to 
the ‘wheel at the same time. The lateral or zig¬ 
zag movement of the ruachine throws the 
threads in that way on the wheel, and I 
believe this is considtned a great improvement 
upon the Canton method, in which the threads 
ai^e thrown on in a parallel manner. The 
water in the pan into which the cocoons are 
first thrown is never allowed to boil, but it is 
^(‘nerally very near the boiling point. I 
t'recjuently tried it and found it much too hot 
for my fingers to remain in it. A slow fire 
)f c harcoal is also placed under the wheel. 
As the silk is winding, this tire is intended to 
dry off the snperfiuous moisture which the 
(xjcoons have imbibed in the water in which 
tlu^y were immersed. During the time I was 
in the silk countiy at this time, says Mr. 
Fortune, I Avas continually visiting the farm¬ 
houses and c()tlag(\s in which the reeling 
of silk Avas going on. As silk is a very 
valuable prodnctioji, it is reeled with more 
than ordinary care, and I observed that in 
I almost all instance's a clean, active, and 
apparently clever workman Avas entrusted 
Avith the care of llio reeling process. The 
old temple at IToo-slian, Avlncli I visited 
airain on my Avay down, Avas in a state of 
great excitement and bustle. 3Tc quantity 
of silk produced hei(i was very large, and all 
liainls Avere employed ; generally all, rather 
averse to work of any kind, were obliged to 
take their places at the wheel or the fire. 
But as the silk was their own, they seemed, 
notwithstanding their habitual indolence, to 
work with liearty goodwill. On fhe follow¬ 
ing morning, when I awoke, I found myself 
(piietly at anchor close by tlie west gate of 
Hoo-chow-foo, iny boatmen having worked 
all night. 1 spent the next fcAV days in the 
country to the noi thward bordering on the 
T’ailioo lake, and partly near the (own Nan- 
tsin, being anxious to see the end of the silk 
season. A bout, the eighth, or from that to 
the tenth of July, the winding of the cocoons 
had ceased almost everywhere, and a few 
days after this there was scarcely a sign of 
all that life and bustle which is visible ©vei’y- 
whcrc during the time tliat the silk is in hatld* 
The clash of the AAdiiding-machines, which 
used to be heard in every cottage, farmhouse, 
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and temple, had now ceased ; the furnaces, 
pans, and wlieels, with all the other parts of 
the apparatus in common use during the 
winding season, had been cleared away, and 
a stranger visiting that country now could 
scarcely have beliijved that such a busy bust¬ 
ling scene had been acting only a few days 
before. During my peregrinations in tlie 
silk- country I made many incjuirios amongst 
the natives as to the price of raw silk in the 
districts where it is produced. At Meiche 
the price was said to range from twelve to 
eighteen dollars for 100 taels of silk. At 
Hoo-chow and Nantsin, where the silk is of 
a superior quality, the prices in 1855 were 
from eighteen to twenty-two dollars for 100 
taels. 

The Honorable Mr. Morrison tells us tbat 
the mulberry is cultivated in all the provinces 
of China, except the most nortliorly, and silk 
is raised wherever the tree grows. The best 
raw silk, called taysaarn, comes from the 
province of Hookwang ; the tsaileealso comes 
from that province and Clieaking ; both kinds 
are called Nanking raw silk, and are chiefly 
exported to England, In 18133-34, the price of 
the best sorts was from £ 300 to £ 350 per pe- 
cul, and the annual exportation was between 
tea and twelve thousand bales ; in 1836-37, 
it was upwards of twenty thousand peculs, 
much of which was shipped off at 500 per 
pecul, since that period, for some undiscover¬ 
ed reason, the quantity brought to market 
has fallen off, and although the prices range 
between ® 400 and 450, still the whole 
amount hardly exceeds 5,000 bales in a 
twelvemonth. In the new tariff the duty is 
the same oil the raw silk from all the provinces ; 
for it is probable, that as the trade extends 
at Ningpo and Shanghae, inferior qualities of 
silk will be sent abroad ; indeed, if the ex¬ 
portation of silk and tea does not increase, it 
is difficult to see with what commodities the 
Chinese are to buy the large amount of 
foreign goods that are likely to be brouglit to 
the new ports. The Nanking raw silk ex¬ 
ported the past year will averiige 450 per 
pecul, or S 100 higher than it is set down in 
the statement. The waste or refuse raw silk 
goes entirely to India. Silk organziue is 
“ formed of two, three, or more singles (i. e., 
reeled threads after being twisted), according 
to the substances required, twisted together 
in a contrary direction to that of which it is 
composed are twisted.” It is included in the 
statements of trade under the name of silk 
thread. Organzine is also called thrown silk, 
though there may be some difference between 
the two, as it is said organzine is not made by 
the Chinese ; it is used in weaving piece 
goods. Silk thread and ribbons go to the 
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United States, and South America, Silk 
piece goods of all kinds are shipped for the 
most part to the United States, Mexico and 
South America ; but (considerable quantities 
go also to England chiefly for re-exportption ; 
oiu*-sevenlh of the total exportation in 1836-7 
was in English ships. Instead of the annual 
export of S40(),000 stated in the Table, it 
should be one million of dollars, and the 
duties put at S 30,000. Most of the various 
descriptions of silk piece goods usually ex-' 
ported are enumerated in the Table ; there 
are a few others, as gauze, crape shawls, 
levantiries, taffeta, but all description of them 
is here omitted, 

Tlie system of growing the mulberry, as a 
standard tn‘e, has been tried in Bengal, and, 
with as little snc(*ess as attended the experi¬ 
ment of the St. Helena variety on the Bom¬ 
bay side of India. The common bush mul¬ 
berry is very much pi(‘ferred by the people 
at Surdab, commercially, Radnagore, and 
all other parts of Bengal, where silk (cultiva¬ 
tion prevails. More than one private specu¬ 
lation with standard trees failed at Cbittooi* 
and Coouoor, under energetic and intelligent 
Europ(‘an superintendence. 

Hyderabad hi the Dekhan. -The chief of 
tlie manufactures and the only one for whi(‘h 
Warungul is famed is that of Persian carpets 
which are made of all sizes and of worstfjd, of 
cotton, or of silk. Silk (doth, of the width of 
the curtailed guz, is manufactured and sold for 
12annasayard, but thequalityis very inferior. 
It is dyed red with lac, green with indigo and 
turmeric, or yellow with turmeric alone. The 
tusser cloth manufacctured is only half the value 
of the silk. Choices, (women’s bodiccvs) are 
manufactured, but not in sufficient quantity 
to supply the district, ns they are imported. 
The other manufactures in the Circar are tus¬ 
ser cloths at Hoosainpurty—and Chilporesilks 
at Mutwarrah. The tusser cloth—although 
the cocoons arc the produce of the same insect 
as those of Bengal—bears no comparison in 
fineness or durability with the tusser cloth 
manuA^ctured there. The silks are dearer, and 
tlie cottons of the same price as those produced 
nearer Hyderabad. Raw silk is imported from 
Madras and manufactured into sarees and 
women’s bodices at Mutwarrah, Warungul, 
Maytpilly and Aimulvvai rah, in Elgundel, at 
Maiduck and other Kusbahs. This manufac¬ 
ture is entirely for home use, and no great skill 
or taste is displayed by the weavers, Ihe silk 
pieces are of a quality inferior to those sold at 
the same price in the Hyderabad bazaar, and 
were it not for the transit duties, the mauufac-^ 
ture would become extinct. The silk cloths 
are dyed red with the lac dye and yellow with 
turmeric; no other dyes are used. Tusser 
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is made into sorees, puncliees, and scarfs, scribed as again gone tlirougli, with this ex- 
at several towns of the Cirear of Warungul. ceptiou, that the young worms are at this 
But the chief seat of the tusser manufacture tiine fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera 
is the town of Mahdapore, on the right bank tomentosa, as those of the Careya sphaerica are 
of the Godavery in the Ramgheer Circar, by this period of the season, supposed to have 
where the moth that yields it is carefully acquired some influence noxious to the in- 
reared, and from whence raw tusser silk is sect. It is during the progress of the worm 
sent to other parts to be woven into cloth, from the egg to tlie formation of the cocoon 
The insect in its grub state is fii*st fed on the that every energy of the tussali breeder is 
tender leaves of the Caieya sphccrica, and called into action ibr the preservation of his 
when more grown, on the leaves of the Pen- charge. Every animal, footed, winged and 
taptera tomentosa; mueh watching and atten- creeping, is said to be the enemy of the 
tioQ arc bestowed in rearing the animal, sub- tussali grub. Ants destioy them, kites and 
ject as it is to destruction from birds, insects, crows prey on them, snakes devour them, 
and squirrels. The tusser cloths produced at and squirrels are said to make a repast of 
Mahdapore arc, in durability and flnencss, them. To protect them first from their in- 
very inferior to the cloths of the same kind sect enemies, the tussali breeder ascends tho 
manufactured in Bengal, they are dyed the “muddy” tiee (Pentaptera tomeiitosa), the 
same colour, and with the sann^ materials as leaves of which are the insect’s food, he 
the silks, of which they are about onc-Iialf carefully clears every branch of the different 
the price. The tussali wormdncedors are species of ants by which they may be in- 
a class quite distinct from the weavers, and fested, preventing the access of others by 
are either Telingns of low caste or Gonds; surrounding the trunk of the tree at its foot 
the former reside principally at C'hilpore, with aslies. The other enemies are kept off 
Mahdapore and Cliiunore. At Mahdapore, by shouting, throwing stones, firing guns, &c. 
which may be regarded as the centre and Their life at this time would appear by their 
head-quarters of the tussali breeders, there own account, to bo one of tho most unre- 
aro at least seventy to eighty families ein- mitting toil, to devote themselves to which 
ployed ill rearing the insect and in the manu- they forswear not only every indulgence 
facturc of the cloth, whicli is prepared prin- but every comfort, and it rouses the apa- 
cipally for the Ilydcrahad market. The tussali thctic peasant of Telingana to eloquence 
breeder never thinks of keeping uj) the breed when he recounts what privations he undcr- 
of the insect throughout the year. When goes, what pleasure he derives himself, and 
the leaf is ofl* thb tree about tho middle of what incessant labour ho incurs, while watch-< 
March, ho deems his occupation gone, and ing the rearing of the worm, and the perfect- 
lie leaves the object of his ibi'mer excessive ing of its work. The tussali butterfly of the 
care to shift for itsi'lf, thinking of nothing but | Dekhan, is a species of Saturiiia, probably the 
the present ease which may be summed up! puphia, described by Dr. Heifer as the most 
ill a few words, sloth, a bare subsistence, and common of tho native species. From four to 
an occasional debauch in Ids nectar, palm five hundred of the cocoons are sold to the 
toddy. But with tho rains returns his toil, I banyaand weavers for one rupee ; the moth is 
and some little difliculty is experienced in killed by means of heat. There are three tus- 
procuring insects for a fresh campaign. If he sail harvests, one at tlie end of the rains, the 
can gather a dozen of promising cocoons other two in tho cold season. The winding of 
which his experience tells him are of females, the silk is acc.omplished by boiling the cocoons, 
he is quite satisfied. Carefully does he watch separating the floss, of which no use is made; 
the bursting of the cocoon, and much care and twisting eight or ten filatures from as 
does he take of its winged inmate, having many cocoons on the midillo of the thigh with 
previously prepared for it a house of teak the left hand of the workman and to be 
leaves dried. The male is not tardy in ap- wound on the instrument ; this instrument, 
proaching. Impregnation takes place, the the middle bar of tlie wood, is held lightly in 
male dies, and in four days after laying her the hand of the workman and made to move 
eggs, the female also. The eggs are in iium- in a semi-circle. An ounce and a quarter of 
her about sixty : of these oue-half prove silk is the average daily winding of a single 
abortive, while the others are hatched in ten workman, his wages are at the common rate 
days. The small insect is fed on the tender of one pice for winding the silk of fifty 
leaves of the Careya spliasrica, and in six cocoons, about three pice a day, as he cannot 
weeks spins its cocoon.; the first brood are wind more silk than from a hundred and 
spared and allowed to burst their cocoons to fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are largeaud 
supply a sufficient quantity of ova for the go there by eight to the rupee. The only 
tussah" harvest. The same process is de- dyes used for the tussah silk, gis fai' at least 
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as observation or inquiry Ims gone, are the crimson, with grctui, blue, or white, yellow 
flowers of the pnl«s, Butea fi-ondosa, and wM*th deep crimson and blue, all producing 
turmeric; by the former tlje usual familiar ri(di, harmonious, and even gorgeous effects, 
colour is prodiKted; by the latter golden but without the least appearance of or ap- 
yellow is brought out after the threads are proach to glaring colour, or offence to the 
foj* some time immersed in a solution ofashes. most critical taste. They are colours and 
The warp tlu-eads arc stiflened with rice effects which suit the dark or fair com- 
congee. Tho tussah clotlis produced at plexions of' the people of the countiy ; for 
Madpore are in durability and fineness vmy an Indian lady who can afford to be choice in 
inferior to the cloths of tlic same kiiul inanu- Ihe selection of her wardrobe, is as parhbuilar 
factured in Bengal ; they arc dj^cd the same as to what will suit her especial colour— 
colour, and with the saine materials as lh(‘ j <lark or compaiatively fair, as a lady of 
silks of which they are about oiiV^-half the j Brilain or France. 

])rice. I At the London Exhibition of 1862, silk 

Mysore. —d'hc mannfactuiVMl silks sent to ' [)ieces, figiiied and gold embroidered, were 
the Madras Exhibition of IHdo, reprcsenicd | sent from Bhawnlpore, by If. II. the Nawab. 
in a very partial degree th<^ resources of tin? j d'iie principal places of silk inaiiufacdnre how- 
country in this useful as well a^ oinanu‘nJ;iI | ever are tin; cities of Teshawui*, Lahore, 
branch o! industry. The (incst were tlic shawls ' Uinrifsur, Mooltan, and tlie capital of the 
of Bangalore and the silk carpets of d'anjor-c neighbouring state of Bhawnlpore. The silks 
and elsewhere. Bangalore shawls were very of the laMer ])lace are considered the best, 
cre<litahle fiom the liai niony of colours ami and the next tliose of Mooltan. 
elegance of design. They have been much Assam. —As each householder reels, spins, 

improved of late years hoiii in ([uality of and weeaves Ids own cloth, the holiday attire 
matei ial and in beauty of* pattern ; wliite of the Assame.se is usually of silk. In Dur- 
silk pocket handkerchiefs rivalling the China x rung, athaiqof good silk measuring 10 yards, 
silk in softness and richness are also manu- can he purchased for from 6 to 10 i’upee.«, 
factured at Bangalore. Tiie rearing of silk according to the linenoss. The (doth i.s oe- 
worins is cairi i(Ml oil in all ])arts of tht^ Mysore casionally coloured, hut the Assamese silks 
country. Still the state of the trad(^cornpare<H are usually of the natural colour as wound 
with that of the Bengal presidemiy shows that from the <‘<3coon. 

inucb is yet to he done, in 1 841, 1,17»5,d()8 Ihs. Tttssah^Wk cloth is mindi used foi'ladies’ 
of raw and waste silk were exported from and. eliihlien’s dres.'-es, and in most parts in 
the East Indie.s ami Ceylon, of whieh nearly India for native use, being worn by hindoos 
the whole was from Bengal. The expends for certain ceremonies and while bathing : it 
from the Madras presidency wcr(^ in I8od-4, is an artic le of export. 

10,478 lbs. of raw silk and 1,688 pieces of Dr. Roxburgh in the 7th vol. of the Linnean 
piece goods. In addition to the exports of Transactions, d<*scrihed the preparation of the 
this material, a gr(‘at (juantify is used in the tussah silk of Bengal, denived from two differ- 
manufactures of this country. The native* eat speedes of Satuniia. One eallexl bughy by 
cloths owe their beauty in a great degree^ to the* nalivM*s of Beerbhoom, appears to he the 
the richness of the; silk borders. The satins, j same as the Madras specie's (8. paphia), and is 
kinkhabs, <fee., of Hyderabad ai e well adapted stated to feed on the i)(*r tree and on the asana, 
to native costume^, hut hitherto little progress | Penlapte'ra glabra. The other harmed jaroo 
lias been made in manufacturing articles for by the natives of the same provimte, is the S. 
European costume, exeiept in Bangalore;, c.ynthia, and is domesticated, 'i'he oaterpil- 
Tlio silk of Tanjore and the lesser but ele^gaut lars are feel on the leaves of the castor oil plant 
articles such as gimp, fringe, cords and ta.s- (Ricinus) whence it is called the arundy, or 
sels, braid for carriages, &c., are of every aruudi silk Avoi-m, hut it also eats the leaves 
variety ami of great excellence. of the her and asana. Colonel Sykes, in the 

Many of the sarees or women’s cloths, 3rd Vol, of Trans. Roy. As. Socy., London, 
made at Benares, Tytun, and Boorhnnpoor ; elej.s(;riheei the cocoons of 8. paphia, found by 
in Guzerat; at Narraiiipctt, and Dhaiiawarum, him in the Dekhaii, under the desiguatioii of 
in the territory of His IJighno.ss the Nizam ; the; kaliswar silk worm, which he stated i.s met 
at Yeokla in Khandesh, and in otlier locali- with on the her tree (Pentapteia glabra), 
ties, liave gold thread in broad and narrow teak tree and common mulberry. The Chi- 
stripes alternating with silk or muslin. Gold nese tus.sah is said to be obtained from Sa- 
flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, tuniia atlas, wdiich is also to ho met with in 
tho colours of the grounds being green, black, Southern India. Another species of Satur- 
violet, crimson, purple and grey ; aud in silk, uia (8. selene) ; the posterior wings of which 
black shot with crimson or yellow embroidery, are prolonged into a tail-like process is com- 
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nion in Southern Indin. The calorpillur i\n\y 
he observed feeding in considenible numbers 
on the Odinii wodier, or Be-sharrn tree, in 
February and March. Its chrysalis is en¬ 
veloped in a silky covering, so like that of 
S. paphia that it would probably be found | 
to yield a strong and useful tlii’cad. It may i 
be worth while to direct attention to the silk | 
snun by several smaller specinums ol Horn- | 
'l)3'X moths, found on difierent speci(‘s of j 
Cassia, Acacia and rhyllanthus. A gregari- I 
ous caterpillar (a species of Lasio -anipus) ; 
may be obs^^rved clustering in great nmnlxM-s i 
on the stem of the guava, the jamoon (Sy/y- | 
gium jam bo Ian nm,) and probably oilier tit‘e.s : j 
the silky cov(‘ring of tlies(; also seems de- ' 
serving of examination. Lieut.-Colonel F. 
Cotton sent some of the cocoons gathered b^^ 
him when exploring tlie Godaveiy. The | 
SatLiruia genus belongs to the order liOpi- j 
doptera and the family n()mby<!ida^. Tlie ! 
antennae are fringe<l in the male ; the bead is ; 
small, the wings are very bioad and entire ; j 
the palpi and trunk are wanting, and some of | 
the largest of the Lepidoptersi belong to the | 
genus Saturnia. Satuniia alias, the giant i 
atlas moth, has wings measuring 7 or 8 i 
inebes across. This sp(*eies Jilso with S. | 
eccropia and S. luiia have their wijigs pio- | 
dueed into a tail. The cocoons of vS. (tyntbia 
and S. mylitta are used in India for the pro- 
dnc.tion of silk. Lutreille slat(\s that these 
are the wild species of silkworm of Cliina. 
S. cynthia is the arindi silkworm of India ' 
(Roxburgh, ‘Linn. Trans.,’ Vol. vi.) At the 
Universal Exposition held in Paris, in 1 8o5, 
samples of Indian silk Aveie exhibited with | 
the cocoons of tlH3 different species of tbe 
Borabycidaa from the lUmibyx inori “ pat.” 
Saturnia mylitta, (tussah) ; Saturnia assa- 
mensis, “ monga Attacus cynthia, eri or 
erinh. 

The tussah silk motli of Ceylon, Antlicra*a 
mylitta, Drun/, feeds on the country almond 
(Terminalia catappa) and the Paltna ehrisli 
or castor-oil plant. 

China. —The best silk of China is obtained 
from cocoons of worms fed, not on the oak, 
but on the Tsin-tso-tszc. 

Japan. —The account of the Yama-mai or 
oak silkvvorm in Mr. Adam’s third report 
upon the silk culture of Japan is of loss inter¬ 
est than his first report of 1870. Tlie para¬ 
site “ uji” (maggot), as the Japanese call it, 
preys upon the silkworm, and in some years 
kills from 30 to 84 per cent, of the worms, 
and threatens completely to ruin the industry, 
neither M. Guerin-Meueville, nor the En¬ 
tomologists, nor the Moniteur des Soies have 
been able to arrive at the natural history of 
this insect. The state of mind of the Japanese 
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peasant upon tlie subject is rebuked in a des¬ 
pairing des j latch from Date, ex-prince of 
Uvvajima and Minister of the Home Depart¬ 
ment. He says, “ Is it not painful to attri¬ 
bute a plague like that of the uji solely to 
Providence because we have not yet ascer¬ 
tained its causes >” The theory regarding 
the uji to wliiedi Mr. Adams gave currency 
in his lirst r(‘[>()rt was that during the spring 
a Hy having depo^lt-d its eggs on the mul¬ 
berry leaf, they were introduced with the 
I'ood into the silkwoim’s intestines. The 
better opinion, howevetr, seems to he, as stated 
ill the second report and confirmed in the 
third, that the fl^' pierces the silkworm and 
licposits its egg underneath the skin, where 
it is hatched into the uji cr larva, wliich, 
leeding upon the body of the silkworm during 
its changes, gradually increases until it is 
nearly as large as the chrysalis itself, and in 
tJie end destro^'s its way out of the cocoon, 
which thereupon hetaimcs useless. The uji 
then shrinks eonsideiahly in tlie course of 
four or live dtiys into a small chrysalis of its 
own, which on dissection discloses the embryo 
ot a fl)^ although it has not been suiliciently 
observed to asccMtain the time of the fly’s 
natural issue. The birth of the fly is, how¬ 
ever, perhaps correiUly supposed to occur 
about the tiuKi of the hutching of the first 
crop ot silkworms in the following spring, 
when it deposits its eggs, and the existence 
of the next annual generation begins. This 
supposition is chiefly grounded on the fad. 
that (lie seeond crop of the worms, the sum¬ 
mer hatidling is (comparatively free from the 
uji. The ignorant Japanese, unfortunately, 
do not destroy the uji issue from the cocoons, 
l>ut UKuely throw them away ; and tliecffoids 
of the Japanese Government to circulate in- 
foiiuatioii oil the subject have hithei’to been 
unavailing. One notithration warns the popu¬ 
lation to “ reineinhcr the saying, ‘Fear po9*- 
terity,’an(l that it is impossible to affirm that the 
extreme limit of progress has been attained.” 
320,000lhs. weight of silkworms’ eggs were 
exported from Japan to France and Italy in 
1869. 

Gheelan .—The raw silk of Gheelan is 
the most, important Persian arti(de of ex¬ 
port. Ill 1844 the quantity of silk pro¬ 
duced in Gheelan weighed more than one 
million pounds, and was worth £450,OCX). 

hurmah .—Eastward of the little I^ake of 
Rangoon, lies a suburb whiidi has received the 
name of “ Thay-bue-chouug” or the white saifd 
creek, fi om which nearly al l the sand Is obtain¬ 
ed, for house-building in town. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the creek, there is quite a settle- . 
ment grown up, of Cathays and Muueepoo^ 
riaus, who have been attracted from the Bur^ 
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mese capital to Raugoou. Many yeawa ago, 
iu the wars which were waged between the 
kings of liurmah and the rajahs of Assam, 
victory geneially crowned the arms of the 
rulers of Ava. In those wars, the Cathuys 
and Munneepoorians, whose territories lie on 
the holders of Assam, suffered greatly. 
Large numbers of them of both sexes were 
taken prisoners, and led into a condition of 
captivity at the Burmese capital. Tliese 
people early turned their attention todiffeieiit 
branches of industry, and among them was 
that of weaving silks for the use of the royal 
family of the kingdom. The king, (jueen 
and all members of tlie royal liousehold dress 
invariably in silk garments. The putsoes 
worn by men is silk and the taming worn by 
women is also silk. Silk 
therefore, a branch of home industry, 
which Bu rmese kings and queens and princes 
and nobles and ministers and olficers and 
priests all alike felt an inb^rest. Hundreds 
of these Muniieepoorian and Cathay captives 
were put to weaving. All the ingenuity, 
skill, and taet of which the people are ca- 


piece of Burmese silk is sold at from two to 
three rupees per cubit. Ten cubits make an 
ordinary putsoe, and six a taming. The silk 
fabrics of Bnrmah look coarse, compared 
with Pmropean manufactured articles, but 
they are very strong and durable. 

Ox us V alien .—produced in consider¬ 
able abundance iu the valley of the Oxus, 
which seems particularly suited to its produc¬ 
tion. The best specimens are brought from 
Koubadian and tiuzrat Imam, ou the north 
and south banks of the river Oxus. 

neural. — Dr. lioyle, writing on the silk 
(mltnre in India, mentions that the silkworms 
which yielded the investments of silk, 

1st, The large annual worm reared 
in the year, and yielding its produce 
fabrics formed i only the middle of March till May. 

The Desseey, or indigenous silkworm of 
Bengal, of which tlie cocoons are obtained 
thioughout the year ; that is, there are four 
or live collections annually ; of these, the 
worm of the cold weather, or November 
breeds, and that of the dry weather, or March 
and April breeds, are superior to the others, 


were 

once 

from 

2d, 


pable, were developed in the prosecution of (he ! from the more nourishing nature of the leaves 
art of weaving, the art of dyeing and the ! at those seasons. 3d, The China silkworms 
blending, and arrangement of colours. The 1 introduceil into Bengal, whicli are next iu 
humbler classes among llie Burmese are pas- | estimation to the annual and country breeds ; 
sionately fond of gay andllashy colours, while of these, both the yellov: and whiter cocoons 
those about the palace prefer garimnits which ! arc abundant iu the Radnagore district. The 
are rich and chaste, to mere gaudy splendour. ! Nistry tribe of worms, is said to include three 


These Cathay weavers niideistaiul ormaneii 
tal work, and when they ean obtain silver and 
gold thread, stich as tassels and fringes as 
made of in England, they are able to work 
them up, to blend them iq) with silk, so as to 
make a very handsome [){ittei ii of an onia- 
raented putsoe or tamine. About a hundred 
of the Cathay and Muniieepoorian families 
gradually moved down the river, and took up 
their abode under British protection. Silk 
twist from the Straits and China found its way 
into the hands of these weavers and they 
use it to good purpose. All tlieir weaving is 
done witli the hand loom. They have only a 
simple loom and a spinning wheel, with 
which to accomplish the wliole process of 
manufacturing these fabrics. Tiie silk is 
imported in Ininks. It has then to undergo 
a process of winding and cleaning and spin¬ 
ning and doubling, of throwing and reeling. 
If the colour of the silk is to he changed, it 
must then be dyed, washed, dried and wound 
on bobbins, a delicate series of manipulatiolis 
through which it must pass before it can be 
woven. The patterns are a mere matter of 
personal taste and they can be woven after 
any fashion or design. The price of silk 
vai'ios, hut the weaver generally doubles it 
as the value of his work. An ornamented 
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j distinct kinds, the madrassie, soonamooky and 
crarnee, and these yield a portion of what was 
formerly the E. 1. Company's investment of 
silk ; secondly, the tusseh silkworms, of which 
the mooga, teeralqand bonbunda, are described 
as dilferent kinds ; the cocoons of these are 
collected in September, and are called the 
Rain-weather sorts ; but there are others of 
the dry weather months which are denomi¬ 
nated dahha, and buggoy. Tarroy is an in¬ 
ferior sort collected in I)t.*cember. The tusseh 
or tussar silkworm, is very extensively diffus¬ 
ed, being reared iu all the western forests from 
Rainghur to Midnapore. Dr. Roxburgh men¬ 
tions it as a native of Bengal, Behar, and As¬ 
sam, and that it is the same as the bughy in¬ 
sect of other distfiets. The jaroo is also de¬ 
scribed as a variety, by Dr. Buchanan Hamil¬ 
ton, and as occurring in the districts of Bha- 
gulpore and Dinajepore ; by Col. Sykes it 
was found in the Bombay, and by Dr. W. 
Geddes iu the Madras presidency. Mr. Hugou^ 
describes six species of silkworm as being 
found in the central part of the Assam, pro¬ 
vince. Of these, the mulberry silkworm 
Bom by X mori ; the tusseh silkworm Satuf- 
Ilia (Phaliena) paphia, and the Eria, or Arindy 
silkworm, Satnrnia (Phalaena) cynthia, were 

I previously well-known ; hut the others have 
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been described by liimself and by Dr. Heifer. 
The Moogn silkworm (Saturnia assnmensis, 
Heifer), The Joree silkwoim (Bornhyx re- 
ligiosa, Heifer), is a new species discover¬ 
ed by Capt. Jenkins on the Peepul tree (Fi¬ 
cus religiosa). This is said to yield a silk 
certniuly equal to that of the mulberry silk¬ 
worm. Saturnia sylhetica, Heifer, a native 
of the Kassia mountains, and of Silhet and 
Dacca. It also yields silk, as do two other 
species, the wild silkworm of the Central 
Provinces, and another, which produces its 
cocoon upon the mangoe tree.^ This the 
people of Malda gather, and mix with Arindy 
silk cocoons in spinning The wild silkworms 
do not yield the kind of silk most valued in 
commerce; the culture of some in the forests, 
and the collection of all, affords employment 
to considerable numbers of the pe<)i)le in the 
parts of districts least productive of useful 
occupation. Silk from the Fria, or Arindy 
worm Satui nia (Phahena) cyntliia is the daily 
wear of the poor in Assam, and is us(h 1 by 
every class in winter. It is remarkable for 
its very great durability. The Bombyx hut- 
toni spins in all weatheis, whereas the com¬ 
mon silkworm is apt to be thrown off work 
by a passing cloud. A new process is an¬ 
nounced of manufacturing silk directly from 
the bark of the mulberry tree. The inven¬ 
tor’s name is Signor Lottorl. 

Silk Goods of China, go mostly to the 
United States, and raw silk to England, 
the supply is not equal to (he demand, and only 
about ten thousand bales are now expf)rled, 
wliih? Uf)wards of twenty thousand were seni 
off, mostly to England, in ) 836, some of which 
rate as high as oOO a picul, 'fhe rel'iise 
raw silk goes to India. Tlie exportalion to 
the United Htates for making silk threatl is 
trifling. Silk goods are shipped to the Unit¬ 
ed States, Mexico and South America, ami 
elsewhere, to the annual value of about a 
million of dollars ; they consist chiefly of 
pongees, handkerchiefs, crape shawls, scarfs, 
sarsenet, senshaws, levantiiies and satins ; rib¬ 
bons, sewing thread, and organzine or thrown 
silk, are not much shipped.— E. I. Fapers ; 
Friend of India ; Willituns' Middle King¬ 
dom \ Fall Mali Gazette’, Sir *7. Shell, in 
Markham's Embassg, p. 93 ; Rangoon 
Times, Jannary 1863 ; Dr, Royle, Arts 
and Manufactures of India, p, 497 ; The 
Hon'ble Mr. Morrison's Compendious De¬ 
scription ; Mr, J, Genghegan, Silk in India, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; Capt, Hutton quoted 
in do., do, ; Dr. Horsfield and Mr, Moore's 
hepidopterous Insects, Vol. ii. ; Harris' 
Nat. Hist, of the Bible ; Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory Faulkner's Commercial Dictionary, 
Mysore Exhibition Juries iReports; Fro- 
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ceedings of the Agri-Horticultural So¬ 
ciety; Bengal i 'hamber of Commerce, Cal¬ 
cutta, 2btli April 1846 ; Annals of Indian 
Administration ; Snrg. C. J. Smith, in let¬ 
ter dated Bangalore, Wth August ; 
Madras Lit. Soc. Journ., No. 35, 1849, 
p. 27 ; iVe. 38 of 18.50, p. 224 ; On the 
Mulberry 'Trees of Chinn, Davies Chinese 
Chapter, xviii, p. 30, E/t, of\b5i ; Fortune, 
A Residenee amongst the Chinese, pp. 343, 
372 ; J, B. Hnring's Master-pieces of In¬ 
dustrial Art ; Jury Reports, Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of \H55 ; Mgjoi Cnth, DnviJson, 
Assistant Resident Hyderabad in Catalogue 
Madras Exhihition ; Tennent's Sketches of 
the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 427; Dr. Walker 
in Madras Journal of Idternture and Sci¬ 
ence ; Rapport du Jury mixte luternationul, 
p. .54 ; Eng. Cyc, ; Forbes Watson's Tables; 
Vale, Cathay, Vol. i, pp. 48, 46 ; Hue, 
Chinese Empire, Vol. i, p, 349; Fowell's 
Hand-Book, .Eton. Prod, of the Funjab, 
pp, 167-68 ; Calcutta Catalogue, Loud. 
Exhibition of \H()2 ; Mr. J, Rhode's MSS. \ 
Dr. J. Forbes Royle on the Arts and Mnnn^ 
\jactures (f India, pp. 210, 231-2; Dr. J. 
F, Royle on the Froductive Resonrees of 
India ; Annals (f hulian Administration ; 
Statisiiral Abstract, British India, 1840 to 
1 86.5. 

SILKARI, Hind. Fiench chalk or stea¬ 
tite. 

SILK OAUPETS are manufactured in 
several parts of South India. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 18.5.5, some very handsome spe- 
•imens W(*re (mntrihuted from Tanjoro and 
Hyderabad, and His Highness the rajah ofTan- 
joie exhibited a very large silk carpet intend¬ 
ed as a pieseiit for Her Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria. colours were biilliant, the pile 

close and velvety, and the pattern harmonious. 
—Af. E, J. R, 

SILK COTTONS. The piTalucts of s^veraU 
plants, the Bomhax, Eriodendron, the Och- 
roma lagopus, the featheiy silk-like material 
in the pods of the Caloti opis gigantea, and the 
Cryptostegia are so named. Tliere are two 
genera of trees, known under these nnmea 
Cotton tree or Silk cotton tree ; the red and 
white cotton trees, common in many parts of 
India. They belong to the natural family, 
Byttneriacea*. The red cotton tree and silk 
cotton tree, Bomhax malabaricura, and white 
cotton tree, Eriodendron anfractuosum. The 
species of Bombax, B. ceiba, Bi malabari- 
cum which are remarkable for their gigantie 
stature and their splendid inflorescence, oa 
account of their capsules, which, on burstin^^ 
display a flocculeut substance, often mis-* 
taken by travellers for cotton, and tiie tree ia 
hence called Cotton tree. But ^ this substance 
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is more silky tlmn (rollon, it has been distin¬ 
guished by the name of Silk cotton. It differs 
also in not spinninic like cotton. Some difficul¬ 
ty, thereror(^, is cxpci ienced in inakiniy use of 
this V(*ry ahuiulaiil (rotton-like |)ioduc.e ; but 
Mr. Williams, ol‘ Jubbiilpore, sn(jc(*eded 
in spinning and weaving some of it .so ;is to 
form a very good coverl(*t. It might be easily 
mad’e use of for stnthiiL’’ pillows, rnnlfs, or 
coverlets, for wadding, oi- for (ronversion into 
half-stuff’ for paper-makers, ])erliaj)s for 
making gun-cotton. In the Trans, of ihe 
Agri-Horti<r. Soc., iii, p. 274, there is a re¬ 
port from I he Society of Arts on two piece's 
of cloth made from ihc Simool or silk cotlon 
tree ; and it is ol)sei V(Ml that, from liar short¬ 
ness of tinr staple of tier down, and ils (‘lasli- 
city, it could not be spun.by coflon-spimiing 
rnKchinery. At the Madras Exhibiiion of! 
18do, .small samples of llu; silk cotton from 
.tlie Jlombax, Ochroma laLfopus, ('aloti-ofu's 
and Cryptost(;gia W(a'e exhibited, but (lu^y 
app(‘ai*ed lo havi^ been put to no other use than 
stutliug pillow.s ; they might heeniploy(‘d for 
tlie m.tnufacture of papei’, and ihe silky down 
of the (hy[)tostegia being vany strong might 
he applied to some textile maimlaetnrts. 
A trial has been given to tln^ <a)tt.on of Calo- 
tropis gigantea, .and Cryptoslegia, as a ma- 
t(^rial for cloth and cord, but their priiu’ipal use 
hitlierto has been for stnlhng pillows : they 
might be employed as a material for making 
pjiper. Some dilliculty is expeiienced in 
making \ise of the vau’y abundant, tioss or cot- 
ton-like prodma^ of the llomb.ax and Eruden- 
dron tre(‘s ; but it has be(m span into (doth, 
and it might be (miployed for stulling pillows, 
muffs, or coverlets for wjuldiug, for cou- 
vfU'sion into ludf stnlffor papt'i -mak(*rs : p(‘r- 
haps for gun eotMui. P^iom the shortlu'ss ol 
the stn{)le of the doum, and iis el.asticily, it 
couh not l)(^ s[)uu hy cottoii-spiiining machin¬ 
ery. /riie silk eotlon of 1 h <3 Bomb.'ix peuian- 
drumis used in England for stuffing tin' j)ads 
of trusses. Tin*, seed pods of rai ious geiier.a 
of plants su[)ply a mattuial wliieh from its 
appearance, is called ‘silk cotton/ It is 
deficient in strength and ditficnlt to spin, on 
account of tlu:! smoothness of the individual 
fibres. Some specimens ol'cloth inanufactm ed 
from an admixture of cotton and tlie floss of 
the Ak (Calotropis liamillonii) were shown, 
the Mudar (Calotropis gigantea), and the 
Ak (C. hamiitoiiii) produce this floss in 
great abundance. One or otlu'r of these 
grow luxuriantly in all parts of British 
India and should the material, prove of 
commerca'al value, it could be finished at 
a cheap rate in large quantities. Attempts 
in Britain to work this material by meahs of 
machinery have hitherto, practically, failed. 
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But Mc.ssrs. Tlireslier and Gleniiy reported 
their ability to tm n it to ac(!Ount, if obtain¬ 
able here in clean, good condition at o5/. per 
I ton. 

The charge of the down is meiady that of 
the l.ahour emploj^cul in collecting it, and the 
charge inenriaal in packing It may be col¬ 
lected at .about I R. 8 A, (Ss.) per maund 
J (82 tbs.) The plant is to be found in tlie 
I greatest ahimd.-mee evejy wher(‘, growing most 
! luxuriantly in those di‘y sandy tracts whore 
I nothing oIm' will Honrish. The down ought to 
I 1)0 eolleeted in May and fluiK*, and its col lee- 
lion is sprc'.ad at h*ast over two months.— Dr. 

I Mason"a Tenasscrint ; Dr. Forbes Hoyley 
Fibres ; Madras EtkibiFion, Juries Report. 

SILKhMd, An. Cassia lignea. 

SILK WORM. 

Tuttoo poocliie, 'Pam. I Puttoo pooruyhoo, Tel. 

Ivcsliin ki* kccr(*, DiiK. ) 

'rin se are the n.ames of the common sort, 
but there is fi‘e(pienlly met with in the sonth- 
(UMi parts of India, a hu'g(3 species of eatei’pil- 
lar, of a dirty, l)rowiiish, yellow colour, vvlde.Ii 
prodnci^s a very coarse kind of silk, or rather 
tin (‘.ad, .and lias, on this aeeoniit, got from the 
W(‘avers tin* nam(3 of “ Nar puttoo poot(diie,’’ 
it is inaarly three times as l)ig ,ms the eommoii 
silk Avorm Jind its body is inai'ked, not with 
sev(‘n, but eleven rings The introduction of 
lh(‘ silkworm into the Roman empire, from 
Procopius l)e l>ello (lolhieo. 

According to ihis.anias, iho Greeks called 
tlu! silkworm, Ser. The Tibet,ans call it Dar- 
kyi-srin, from Srin or Sriii-bu, a beetle. 

Procopins s.ays .about A. i). .'5()0-.5(So, eei t.ain 
moidvs aniv(‘d fVoin the (country of the) In¬ 
dians, and h'.ai iiing lii.at the (*mp(*ror Jnstiniaii 
had it innch at heart llnit the Romans should no 
longer l)ny silk from the Persian^, they canui 
to th(‘ king .and promised that, th(*y Avon Id so 
m.an.age .about silk that the Romans should 
not h.ave to pniarhase the article eitbei* from 
lh(‘ Persians or from any other nation ; for 
I hey had liv(al, they said, a long time in a 
I < onntry Avheie tlu*re Avere many nations of 
I the Indians, .and vvhieli goes by the name of 
I Serind.a. 'riieophaiies of Byzantium, Avriting 
I at th(» end of sixth century says 

“Noav in the reign of Justinian a certain 
Persian exliibited in Byzantium the mode in 
Avhicli (silk) Avorms are liatchcd, a tiling 
which the Romans had never known before. 
Tliis Persian on coming away fiom the 
country of the Seres had taken away with 
him the eggs of these Avorms (concealed) in 
a walking stick, and succeeded in bringing 
them safely to Byzantium. 

Diseases of the silkivorm. —MM. Decaisne, 
Peligot, and de Quatrefages, were appointed 
members of a committee to investigate the 
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cause of the diseases of the silkworm and seek 
a remedy for it. These t^entlemen, having 
visited various parts of France, found the mul¬ 
berry leaves everywhere in excellent eondi- 
tioD, so that tlfe opinion which attributes the 
disease to bad food was deemed untenable. 
Of all the diseases to which the silkworm 
is subject, that most frequently met with 
is known by the name of pattes noires or 
poivre in France ; M. do Quatrefages pro¬ 
posed to call it the maladie do la tache, from 
the spots which apf)ear on the worm when 
attacked with it. Those spots are often in¬ 
visible to the naked eye, and can only be 
perceived by the aid of a magnifying glass ; 
and this circumstance ex[)Iains why the mala¬ 
dy escaped the observation ol‘ silk-growers in 
the majority of cases until iive or six days 
after the worm bad <'ast its fuurt.ii skin. The 
spots exist in all tlie tissues and organs of the 
worm, and in its subse(iuent stages of a chry¬ 
salis and moth. In the latter the spots destroy 
the auteLuitc, the legs, or a portion of the 
wings. In the beginning the spot appears 
' under the form of a yellowish matter pervad¬ 
ing the whole system ; this matter gradually 
becomes darker, and is then concentrated 
into a number of tubercles, which are the 
spots in question. That such a diseased state 
should exercise ail indnence on the (Quality of 
the eggs is not surprising. An infected silk¬ 
worm may spin Us c.ocoon when the disease is 
not too far gone, but the insect generally dies, 
and the body, instead of putrefying, becomes 
dry and biiltlo. M. d<.* Quatrefages tried 
several methods of cure ; first, the liygienic 
process, which consists in rearing the worms 
open sheds instead of close rooms. ^ The 
leaves of the wild mulberry, not stripped from 
the branches, he found very efRcacious. He 
strongly recommendssilk-gi owei s to rear small 
lots of worms apart fi um the others, solely for 
the purpose of propjigatiug the spe<!ies. From 
his experiments, it appears that the silkworm 
docs not refuse to eat the leaves of the mulberry 
sprinkled with Peruvian bark, gentian, vale¬ 
rian, mustard, &c., and the two latter powders 
especially would seem to produce good effects. 
Bui scraped sugar appears for the present to be 
preferable to all oilier remedies. Tlie worms 
eat the leaves sprinkled with sugar with 
extraordinary relish, and experiments with 
this substance were accordingly repeated on 
a larger scale in the establislirnent of M. 
Angliviel, in the department of the Gard, 
where one of the silk sheds, fitted up for 27 
trays, was reduced by disease to four. The 
worms of these were transferred to another 
shed and divided into four lots ; the first 
was fed in the coraraou way, Jbe second with 
moistened leaves, the third with sugared 
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leaves, and the fourth was subjected to a 
rigorous abstention of food for 7«5 hours, and 
then fed chiefly with sugared leaves. At the 
end of 24 hours several worms of the latter 
lot began to spin, and made several small and 
imperfect coctoons on the tray ; the other 
worms began to shrivel up and ' diminish in 
size, but oil receiving the sugared leaves they 
speedily rallied, and many of them spun their 
cocoons. The worms fed with moistened 
leaves fared very badly, and very few of them 
.spun cocoons. Those fed in the common way 
presented nothing rcinaikniile, and yielded a 
certain quantity of cocoons ; but those fed 
with sugared leaves thrived well and spun 
tlieir cocoons sooner than the others. The 
quantities of silk yielded by these four lots 
were respectively :—1st lot, 210 grammes ; 
2nd lot, nought ; 3iil lot, 392 grammes, and 
of a superior quality ; 4th lot, lo2 grammes. 
Now, when it is considered that such a result 
was obtained from the use of sugar on worms 
the state of which was hopeless, it may 
reasonably be concluded that its effect' will 
be much more satisfactory in less desperate 
cases. At all events, one great fact has been 
put beyond a doubt—viz., that medicine may 
be administered to silkworms in the same way 
as it is administered to cattle and poultry,— 
Ainslie's Mat, Med,, p. 296 ; F, W, ; Yule 
Cathay, Vol, i, pp, 159, 160 ; Cat, Ex, p, 62; 
Home News, 

SILK WORM GUT or Silk gut, a hard, 
white, transparent thread, about a foot in 
length, made in Italy and China, from the 
intestines of the silkworm, and used for 
angling. A number of the finest silkworms 
are selected when they are about to spin : 
they are killed by being immersed in strong 
vinegar, in wliich they are left for 1 2 hoiii’s 
closely covered up : should the weather be 
cool they may be left in the vinegar 2 or 3 
hours longer. When removed therefrom, and 
pulled asunder, two transparent yellow green 
cords will be observed ; this is the silkworm 
gut : the other portion of the entrails are of a 
dark-green colour. If the gut be soft,\or 
break by stretching, that is an indication that 
the worm has been taken out of the vinegar 
too soon. When the gut is fit for drawing 
out, one end is to be dipped into the vinegar, 
and the otlier end to be gently stretched to 
the required length, and it must be kept ex¬ 
tended on a thin piece of board by inserting 
its extremities into slits in the end of the 
wood, or fastening them to pins, and in this 
slate it is placed in the sun to dry.— Tom- 
limon, 

SILL A GO, a genus of fishes, of the family 
Trichinidae and group Trichinina, Jof which 
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tVie following species are known to occur in 
the S, and E. of Asia. 

iSillago sihaina, Ford'^ Hed Sea, Indian Seas. 

,, japonic:!, Schlvr/.^ Molucca:^, .Japan. 

,, maciilala, Q. 4* (t., Australia, Archipelago. 

,, punctata, C. T., Australian Seas. 

,, ciliata, C. d: V., „ ,, 

., macrolepis, Blcck'.^ Batavia, Bali. 

,, chondropus, BUrk., Molucc.-is. 

,, doinina, 0. cO Bay Q)f Bengal, Arclii- 
pelago, syn. ol Ur<).>c()pns cognatus. 

„ malabarica, Bfoch., Srh/uid. Syn. of Sciin- 
na malabarica, BL, Schin. PL, RusstU, 
cxiii, Soriii'j. 

„ malabarica, Cuv., Ji. A ii. 

,, actua, C. Sc J’’., iii, B>0. 

„ actua, Bletlc.j Vrrh., Hatav. Gen. xxii, 2.^), 
61-4. “ Ikaii Ubi” of the M;i,lays of I'i- 

nang. 

8ILLARIJ8 also Meili-siln, (luz., 
PERS.,also Miati-iubui and Moih-kalar, Arau 
Liquidambar altingia, Liquid storax, Rose 
m aloes. 

SILO AM, an artificial pool on the soulh 
side of Jerusalem, about 24 feet deof). 

SIIiONG. The chain of islands of the 
Malay Archipodago, is inhabited or ficquenled 
by the Silong. Their language is peculiar but 
undese.ril)ed. They area mild, peaceful and 
honest race, and little given to crime. They 
believe that natsorspirits dwell in the sea, land, 
air, trees and stones, but they do not invoke or 
sacrifice to them nor are they symbolised. Tlieir 
number does not exceed 1,000. They are 
nomadic fishermen living in their boats or 
b<*neath trees on Ihe beaclies till the mon.«oon 
be com es se ve re, w h e n th ey c o n s tr u c t s 1 i gh t h u f s. 
They subsist entirely on turtle, fish and shell¬ 
fish. They are timid, reserved and difficult 
of approach. All these characteristics they 
possess in common with most of the Orang 
Laut (Sea men) who frequent Ihe creeks, 
islands, and solitary shores of both side.s of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Johore Ar(!hi- 
pelago, and they are probably a portion of 
the same race. In a small SiU>ng vocabulary 
Mr. O’Riley notices its strong Siamese affini¬ 
ties. But it has rehitioii.s to ollierUltra-Tndian 
and eventoChineselanguages wliichshow that 
it is not a mere ofi’-set of the Siamese, hut 
probably a sister language.— Tlte SHong tribe 
of the Mergui Arclngelago^ hij J. R. Logan 
in Journal of the Indian A rchipelago^ No, 
vii, July 1850, p, 411 ; Dr. Ilelfer^ Jour¬ 
nal of the Bengal Asiatic Society^ 1839, 
p, 986. See India. 

SILPFIIUM. Ancient authors mentiou 
this plant and its juice, it is the Silphion of 
the Greeks. Two kinds of this substauce 
are described ; one, from Gyrene, was pro¬ 
bably yielded by Thapsia silphium, a native 
of North Africa, and the other was most 
likely assafoetida, which ha.s been employed 
medicinally by Asiatics from yery early i 
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times, thougli it has been known by this 
name in comparatively modern times. Sil- 
phium was however ; remarkable for other 
properties, and lienc.e has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of modern travellers who have recently 
visited the countries where the Silphium is 
(h'seribed as growing by the ancients. The 
.army of Ak^xander, in crossing the mountain 
range wliich Arrian calls Caucasus (iii, 28,10), 
and which is the same range that he after¬ 
wards mentions under the name of Paropami- 
siis (v. 5, 3), met with the Silphium. Arrian 
says, on the aulhorily of' Aristobnlus, “In 
this part of the Caucasus uolhiiig grows ex¬ 
cept ]>iues aud Silphium, but tlie'couutry was 
}>()pulous aud fed many sheep and cattle, for 
the sheej) are veiy fond of the Silphium. If 
a sheep should perceive the Sil[>hium from a 
distance, it runs to it, ar.d feeds on the flower, 
ainl digs np the root and eats that also. For 
this reason, in Cyrene, they drive the sheep 
.‘IS far as possible from the spots where the 
Siljihinm grows, and some* even fence in such 
place.s to prevent the sheep from entering 
them if they should approach ; for the Sil- 
phinm is worth a good deal to the Cyrenagans.” 
Burnes, in <Mossing the Hindu Koosh, and 
seeing both the men and cattle eating the 
young parts of the assnfietida plant, supposed 
that it must he the Silphium of Arrian. But 
as thisaiillior di^sciibes ihc country where 
the Silphium grows as abounding in cattle, 
Dr. Royl(‘ liad comtluded tliat the Prangos of 
Mr. Moorcroft was the Silphium alluded to, 
and which is inmdi fed on by sheep and cattle 
in the present, day in Tibet, Mr. Vigne, when 
travelling in these regions, came to the same 
conclusion. It is probable therefore that 
hoih plants, being umbelliferous, aud employ¬ 
ed for the same purposes in nearly the same 
ri'gions, may have conlributed to form the 
;i(a-ounts which are so lirief in ancient authors. 
Eng,Ciic,\ Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom^pp. 
381, 383 ; Jlnylcs Jll. Him, Botany* 

SIL-SAFED, lIixD. A species of ama¬ 
ranth, having a fine white seed, gi'ovvs ou the 
hills and plains of the Punjab. 

SIL-SIYAII, Hind. A glossy black and 
very small grain, the seed of Celosia cristata. 

SILSILLA, All., Hind.jPeks. Tlie descent 
of a family ; pedigree ; any continuaiiou. 

SIL8UPAR1, Hind. Quercus incana. 

SILL RT DTE, a family of fishes of the order 
Physostomi. 

SILURUS, a genus of the Siluridae, of 
which the following are species of the South¬ 
east of Asia. 

S. asotus, Linn^y China, Japan. 

,, afighana, OtLr., Atfghaniatan. 

„ Cochin-chinenais, C, ^ V,, Cochin-China. 

„ maUbaricuB, C, F, Malabar. 
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Parts of the sounds of Silunis glanis and 
barbel are boiled, but as the ^\ue does not 
•entirely dissolv’6, the liquid is siraincd to 
separate filaments from the irelatine. Besides 
these the cartilao'inoiis and tendinous part of 
several jfishes are boiled down to form iish- 
t>lue. 

SILUKUS MILITAIUS, IJjm., syn. of 
Arius militaris, Linn, 

SILUKUS BOALIS, tlie Boalee fish of 
the Ganj^es. See Cotton rnannfaetures. 

SILVER. 


Fuzzeh, Ar. 

N’gwav, RufLM. 

Yin, Peh-kiii, Chin. 

Solv, 

Zilver, L)iJT. 

Argent, Fa. 

Silber, Oek. 

Nagdi / chandi, (irz. 

Keseph, ni:a. 

JUipa, Hind. 

Argen+o, Ir. 

Salaka, Javanf.sk. 

Argentum, Lai’. 

Silver is one of the 
of the iiH‘tals, is found 
billed with sulphur in ( 
also as a ehlori‘le, an 
metals, esjieeially In 
arsenie, copiier. It i 
ores by the process o( 
Arabs are thought to i 
employ it in medicine, 
it is inert, but being lit 
or to be alfeetiul by re- 


rorak ; salaka, Malay. 
Uiiiki, Mai.eal. 

Nokra, Pers. 

Srebro, PoL. 

Pnita, Pout. 

Sevebi’O, t*rs, 

Svetn., Rajatft, .Sans 
lini’yu, • 

Poddi, Singh. 

Plata, Sr. 

Silfver, •’^w. 

Vellio, Tam. 

Voudie, Tel. 

Host anciently known 
nalive and also coni- 
onsiilcrable qnantilii's, 
d alloyed 'vvitli oilier 
ad, gold, aniimony, 
s sepal a(cd from its 
amalgamation. The 
lave been (lie hot (o 
In ils metallic sfate 
tie liahb* (o alteration, 
li^enIs, it is miieh em¬ 


ployed for surgical instruments and for vessels 
for chemical pnr[)Oses. A rich ore of galena 
or suljihnret of lead at Junginnrazpillay in 
the vicinity of Cuddapah, is rich in silver, 
and is worked hy the natives on this acoonnt, 
but all the lead i.s w'asteil and the silvei* is 
ohtaiiieil l)y a t(‘<lions, clumsy, and exjieiisive 
process. Mr. Jl. L. Pal tiiison’s ik'w process 
for separating the ineials by careful, slow- 
I'ooling ami <*rystalizati()n, is fipplicable to this 
ore The Knriiool oi'e eoiilaiiiH upwards of I 
per cent, of silver, or d74 ounces in tlie Ion, the 
quantity of lead and silver together being only 
4d per cent, which was occasioned by there 
being a considei’able qnantilv of gangue disse¬ 
minated tlirongh tli(‘ |)ortioiiexamined. Ano¬ 
ther specimen from Kurnool was found to con¬ 
tain oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. At least 

some portions are very i i(di in (he preeiou.s 
metal, and this acicords with the minute re¬ 
searches of Malagah and Durochefc who 
found that when sulphide of silver is asso¬ 
ciated with the .sulphides of other inetal.s, 
it is always unequally distributed. It would 
be quite impossible to calculate, with any 
approach to accuracy, from the examina¬ 
tion of any given specimen, what would be 
the average yield of silver in a silver lead 


mine, until it is actually worked for Ihe 
•separation of that metal. Considering how¬ 
ever that nearly one-half of the silver now in 
circulation in Great Britain is recovered 
from silver lead ores similar to the above, and 
seeing that it is found to be advantageous to 
.separate tlie precious metal where it exists to 
the extent of only 6 ounces in the ton, it be¬ 
comes evident that these ores must be of great 
value provided they c*an be found in suflicieut 
quantity. The Kurnool galena occurs abund¬ 
antly in all jirohabilily ; therefore it would 
[irove to be highly remuu.native to work this 
mine, both for the lead and silver contained 
ill the oi-es. Silver has been got, in trifling 
(|naiiiities, in Upper India. Mr. W. Main- 
waring found it also in the Madura district ii\ 
a native snl|)hnret of zinc (blende). Captain 
Arthur was the first who discovered this 
metal in Mysore, both in its native state (in 
thin plates adhering to some specimens of 
gold crystallized in minute cubes) and as a 
muriate in an ore eontainiiig snlpliur and 
oxide of iron. At the Madras Exliibition of 
a ri(di ore of argeiiliferous galena was 
exhibited from IMartaban by Dr, Braudis, 
granular or in minute crystals, with silver 
passing through it in thready veins. This ore, 
assayed hy Dr. Scott, contains about 80 per 
cent, of silver lead. The quantify of silver 
was found to vary in the portion examined 
Irorn 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. 
It is impossible therefore to say what its 
commercial value may bo, unless an average 
sample were obtained, but if the ore exists 
in any quantity and of the same quality 
as that examined, it is a most valuable one, 
and would be well worth working by Pat- 
tenson’s mode for separating the silver, as 
the process proves remuneralive where only 7 
ounces of silver can lie obtained from a ton of 
metal. This is probably the ore referred to 
hy tlie Rev, Francis Mason, a.m., in liis pub¬ 
lication OH tJie natural productious of Bur- 
mah, where, he says, the limestone of the 
ProviiK'es probably (‘ontaiiis a large quantity 
of lead : in the valley of the Sahven there is a 
rich vein of arg^mtiferous galena, which is 
reportcil to appear on tlie snrtace. A speci¬ 
men which Dr. Morton sent to England for 
aualy^^is, was said to be a very valuable mine¬ 
ral, ami destined to make a lorluiie for some 
one. Professor Mitebell in (he certificate 
that he furnished Dr. Morton of the analysis, 
says, it contains lead, sulphur, silver, gold, 
(traces) lime, magnesia, iron, silica and car¬ 
bonic acid. It is a sulphuret of lead or 
galena. The quniitity^of load and silver ap¬ 
pears to be considerable, but there was not 
sufficient of the mineral to estimate either.’’ 
The ore is seen in the limestone precisely as 
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galena is found in the limestone of the 
Mississippi, one of the ricliest known deposits* 
of lead ill the world. In a small hand-speci¬ 
men from Martaban the amount of silver was 
fbuud to vary in dilferent portions of it, the 
percentage of lead being about 75. In the 
first trial, the silver was found to amount to 
about 70 ounces to the ton of the ore ; hut in 
the second to not less than dOO ounces in the 
ton, or a little less than 1 })er cent. Mr. 
O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of silver, 
antimony, copper, and snlphiir brought him, 
■which produced tliirty-five per cent, of silver -, 
imd the Tavoy gold, it would appear, con¬ 
tains nearly ten per cent, of tlie same metal. 

Silver is brought from Yunmui Jiear the 
borders of Cochin-China and the min(‘s in that 
region must he bolli extmisive and (‘asily 
worked to afford such large quantities as iiave 
been exported. In China, silver is obtained 
from Lien-cliau ; Shnu-chnn-fu ; Chau-chau- 
fu ; Shau-king-fu ; and Knu-chau-fu (Kwang- 
tung) ; also from the island of Hainan, from 
Kwei-lin-fu ; Liu-cliau-fu ; King-yueii-fu ; 
and Siii-chau-fu in Kwang-si ; from Wu-ting- 
ehau, in Yunnan ; IVom (diang-teh-fu and 
Houan-fn in Honan ; from Si-gnan-fu in 
Shensi and from Kung-chang-fu in Kansuh. 
Silver is associated with lead in various places. 
Much silver was brought foniKM’ly from Ton- 
quin ill Anam in exchange for zinc, and silver 
occurs in Corea, and is brought from (Jambo- 
dia. Gold is found in many partsof the Japanese 
empire, sometimes it is obtained from its own 
ore, sometimes from the washings of the earth 
or sand and sometimes it is mixed with 
copper. The (luantily in the country is un¬ 
doubtedly great. An old S[)aiiish writer of the 
seventeenth eentury tells us tliat in his day 
the palace of the emperor at Yeddo, as well 
as many houses of the nobility wore literally 
covered ivith plates of gold. In the begin¬ 
ning of the Dutch trade tlie {innual export was 
£840,000 sterling, and in the course of sixty 
years the amount sent out of the kingdom 
through the Dutch alone was from twenty- 
five to fifty millions sterling. Silver mines 
are quite as numerous aS those of gold. In 
one year the Portuguese, while tiiey had the 
tyade, exported in .silver £587,500 .sterling. 
Copper abounds throughout the whole Japa¬ 
nese group, and some of it is sai<l to be not 
surpassed by any in the world. The natives 
refine it and cast into cylinders about a foot 
long and an inch tluck. Tlie coarser kinds 
they cast into round lumps or cakes. Qui<*k- 
silver is said to be abundant, but this, so far 
as we know, has never been an article of 
export. Lead also is found to bo plentiful 
but like quicksilver it has not been sent out 
of the kingdom. Tin has al.‘«;o been dis- 
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covered in small quantitiesj and of a quality 
so fine and wiiite tliat it almost equals silver, 
but of the extent of this mineral little is* 
known. Iron is found in tliree of the pro- 
vinee.s, and probably exists in others, of 
which they make steel unsurpassed in ex¬ 
cellency. “They have no want of coals in 
Japan, says Koempfer, “they being dug up 
in great quaniities in the province of Sikusen 
and in most of the northern pj'ovincres. ” Dr. 
Siebold also speaks of coal as^ being in common 
use throughout tlie country, and on visiting 
one of the mines lie saw enough to convince 
him that it was skilfully worke<l. For do- 
nieslic puriio.-^es tliey convm't the coal into 
(;oko. Viewed in the light ol'cornmendal in¬ 
tercourse between tlie two hemispheres, this 
coal is worth more than all the metallic de¬ 
posits we have emimeiated. In a region so 
vol(‘anie, sulphur is, as might be expcieted, an 
abundant mineral. In some places it lies in 
broad deep beds, and may be dug iqi and re¬ 
moved with as much ease as sand. A con¬ 
siderable revenue is derived by tlie govern¬ 
ment from sulphur. On the island of Baiica 
there are silver-mines, hut tlie sultan had a 
great objection to (heir being worked : there 
are silver mines too in the kingdom ol’ Ava. 
VVe also know tliis vnlnable melal to be a pro¬ 
duct of Siam, from wliich country it is oi- 
casionally brought to India as well as from 
Manilla and Batavia. Crawfnrd however says 
that no veins of this melal Iiave hitherto been 
discovered in any of tin* islands of the Malay 
or Philippine Archipelagos, many of wliich 
contain such abundant stores of iron, gold, tin 
and antimony. A small quantity of it, liow- 
(‘ver, appears to be contained in all the gold of 
these countries. In Malay, flie name for silver 
is perak, and in Javanese salaka. Both are 
native words of which (lie Origin has not been 
traced. Silver was well known to the ancients : 
it is first mentifjned in Gen. xx, IG and after¬ 
wards frequently : in Abraham’s time it was 
common, and according to Genesis xxiii, 12 
and 15, trufiic was carried on with it. It is 
tile whitest of all tlie metals, and capable of 
receiving a lustre which is scarcely inferior 
to that of polishetl steel. In its polished 
state it reflects more light and heat than any 
other metal, so tliat it lias a very low radiat¬ 
ing power for heat, and hence a silver vessel 
retains the lieat of the liquid contained in it 
longer than a vessel of any otlier metal. Tfie 
[ireference given to a silver pot for making 
tea is founded on correct observation : a black 
earthen-ware vessel is such a powerful radia¬ 
tor of heat, that a hot liquid contained in it 
rapidly declines in temperature, and if used 
for making tea, the temperature of the boiling 
water soon falls below the point required for 
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making the infusion. Silver ranks next to 
gold ill ductility and malleability. Its den- 
• sity is 10*47 : it is harder than gold and 
softer than copper, and, when pure, it is so 
soft as to be cut with a knife ; the addition of 
a small quantity of copper increases its hard¬ 
ness ; it fuses at a full-red heat, correspond¬ 
ing to 1,873*^ Falir. Exposed to the heat of 
a blast furnace, silver throws of!*metallic va¬ 
pours, and when fused between the charcoal 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery it is 
readily volatilized. There is a large demand 
for silver not only for the purposes of coinage, 
but also for services of plate, for which it is 
admirably adapted, inasmuch as it is not at¬ 
tacked in the slightest degree by any of the 
substances used for food. Tlie large demand 
for the melal thus occasioned is met by its 
comparative abundance in the natives stale or 


alloyed with various other metals ; it is also 
found mineralized hy the iion-metallic ele¬ 
ments, and also in combination with certain 
acids. It is also obtained in large quantities 
from lead ores, as noticed under Galena. One 
of the richest nnd most abundant ores of Chili 
is the chloride, where it is often accompanied 
by native silver. A large proportion of the 
silver of commerce is extra(;ted from ores 
which are too poor to allow of their being 
smelted or iused, even supposing fuel were 
abundant in ibe neighbourlmod of the mines, 
which is not the case. Re(^ourse is therefore 
had to the proci'ss of amalgamation founded 
on the ready solubility of silver and many 
other metals in melalliir merctury. The Saxou 
process as adopled at Frey berg dillers some- 
wliat from the Americau process. The'fol¬ 
lowing was the 


Value of Gold and iSilver iiiiporled iVoin and exported to Foreign countries at Ports in 
British India in each 3 'car from 1834 35 to 18G8-f)3. 


YEARS. 

IM 1*0 UTS. 

ia34-35 . 

Gold - Silver. 

..11,976 ,.570 

18.3.5-30 . 

2,2()9,.589 

1836-37 . 

2,036,057 

1837-38 . 

2,(>40,0.31 

1838-.39 . 

3,010,890 

Annual average...... 

2,. 374 ,627 

1830-40 . 

1,94 

5,26.3 

1840-41 . 

l,78(i,253 

1841-42 . 

2,189,.312 

1842-43 . 

.3,66 

2,-168 

184.3-44 . 

4 , 870 , 10.3 

Annual average. 

2,890,7^h) 

1844-4.5 . 

4,21 

2,441 

1845-4(L.. 

2,(;94,174 

1846-47 . 

8.52,8.39 

2,087,082 

1847-48 . 

1,048,778 

922,185 

184849 . 

1,401,748 

2,798,<*>28 

Annual average. 

1849-50 . 

1,1.59,.548 

2,2.3.5,792 

1850-51 . 

1,155,310 > 

2,656,498 

1851-52 . 

1,.3.38,778 

.3,71.3,280 

5,490,227 

1852-.53 . 

1,.341,106 

185.3-54 . 

1,078,708 

.3,770,643 

Annual average. 

1,214,(‘>90 

.3,. 57 . 3 ,288 

18f4-.55 .. 

882,721 

1,14.5,1.37 

1855-56 . 

2,508,353 

8,792,793 

1866-57 . 

2,l76,(Xt2 

12,2.37,695 

1867-58 . 

2,8.30,084 

12,985,,332 

1858-59 . 

4,4.37,3.39 

8,379,692 

Annual average. 

2,.566,900 

4,288,037 

8,708, i;io 

1859-60 . 

12,068,926 

1860-61 . 

4,242,441 

6,434,636 

1861-62 . 

5,190,i32 

9,761,545 

1862-63 . 

(■>,881,.566 

13,627;401 

1863-64 . 

8,925,412 

14,0.37,169 

Annual average. 

.5,905,578 

9,875,032 

11,185,935 

1864-65 . 

11,488,.320 

186.5-66 . 

6,372,894 

20,184,407 

1866-67 11 months) 

4,.581,472 
4,775,924 

8,655,432 

1867-68 .. 

6,999,450 

1868-69 . 

5,176,976 

9,978,978 

Annual average. 

6,1.56,460 

11,461,317 



Expout.s. 

1 

• 

Total. 

-- 

----- 

Total. 


Gold- 

-Silver. 


£1,976),.570 

£ 200 , 9 (;o 

£200,960 

2,209,589 

11.3,873 

11.3;873 

2,0.36,057 

i 26 

1,933 

263,933 

2,6)40,031 

.340,228 

340;228 

.3,010,890 

34 

7,8.56 

347;8.')6 

2,374,627 

2 . 53,370 

253,370 

1,91-5,26.3 

! 470,273 

470;278 

1,786>,2.5.3 

1 36)6),485 

366,485 

2,1.^9,.312 

,51. 

5,0<>4 

.515;064 

.3,6(>2,4(>8 

41. 

5,796) 

415,796 

4,870,40.3 

1,04. 

5,814 

1,04.5,814 

2,890,740 

.56' 

^',686 

.5()2,686 

4,212,441 

l,iO( 

5,8.39 

1,106,839 

2,6»9-l,l74 

8ir),98(; 

81,5,986 

2,9.39,921 

5,890 

708,8,3.3 

714,723 

1,970,96)3 

9,66)2 

1,41 (>,,376 

1,426;038 

4,2(M),376) 

52,8.30 

2,484,724 

2,.537,55^4 

. 3 , 20 . 3,575 



1,320;228 

.3,.395,.340 

42,555 

962,185 

1,004;740 

.3,811,808 

2,016) 

. 5 . 39,273 

541,289 

5,0.52,0.58 

71,16)5 

847,923 

919,088 

6,8.31 ,.3.33 

1,68,805 

885,203 

1,0.54,008 

4,849,.351 

17,*265 

1,464,899 

1,482,164 

4,787,978 

60,361 

939,897 

1,000,258 

2,027,8.58 

1,.51,431 

1,11.5,.5.37 

1,266,968 

11,.301,146 

2,108 

598,418 

. 600,526 

14,413,6)97 

84,788 

1,164,448 

1,249,236 

1.5,81.5,416) 

47,911 

7()6),.384 

81.3,395 

12,817,031 

10,886) 

6.51 ,.3.50 

662,236 

11,275,030 

59,2.45 

859,227 

918,472 

16,3*56),96.3 

3,803- 

921,,363 

925,166 

10,677,077 

9,872 

1,106,627 

1,116,499 

14,951,977 

6,()07 

(i7r),089 

681,096 

20,508,96)7 

33,410 

1,077,244 

1,110,6.54 

22,962,.581 

27,106 

1,240;450 

1,267,556 

17,091,.51.3 

16,040 

1,004,1.54 

1,020,194 

21,36.3,,3.52 

35,068 

1,409,.522 

1,444,690 

26,5.57,301 

648,418 

1,51.5,734 

2,164,162 

13,236,904 

739,143 

1,692,.360 

2,431,503 

11,77.5,,374 

166,4,57 

1,405,489 

1,571,946 

15,16.5,9.54 

17,624 

1,377,96(J 

1,396,680 

17,617,777 

321,342 

1,480,212 

1,801,664 
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SILVER COINAGE. 


Tlie great range in the quantities imported 
of gold and silver, from two millions in 
1854-55 to 26^ millions in 1865-66, indicates 
that the import is chiefly regulated by the 
requii’crnenfs of* commerce, but it is generally 
believed that a considerable amount is bein 
absoi’bed in India by tlie manufacture of silver 
and gold ornaments. From the earliest his¬ 
toric. times gold coins have been in use in 
India. The touch of silver iu France (where, 
as in India, it is the legal stamlard of* value) 
is '900. In Britain it is *925. Silver 
found iu vSiam coml)in(*d with copper, anti¬ 
mony, lead and ars(‘nic, Silver and gold 
are hotli mentioned in Scripture. Joshua 
vi, 18, 19, says, “And ye in any-Avise 

keep yourselves from the accnrse<l thing 
But all. tli(i silver and gold, and vessels ol 
brass and iron, are consecrated unto the L4/rd.” 
It is on this principle that the brahininical 
hindoos net : they will ree(dve from any 
caste, lioweV(U* degraded, gold, silver, Ase., 
btrt to receive from s()o<lras food, garimmts, 
&c., would he eonsider(al as a great degi’ada- 
tion. The silver-mines of Japan are d<*seribed 
as being quite as numerous as tli(3 gold-mines, 
and tlieir produce as exeelhmt in quality. In 
one year we find tln^ Portugne.se exporting 
2,350 chests of this fin<‘ silver, valued, in round 
numbers, at £587,500 sterling. To the east 
of Japan lie two islands, ealUal, par exeel- 
leiiee, the “gold and silver islands.’’—Me- 
Culfoehns Connner. Diet., p. 1037 ; Eot/le, 
Mat, Med, ; Sat)(It's Chinese Mat. Med. ; 
Madras Ex. Juries' Reports of 1857 ; Dr, 
Masoji^s J'enasserint ; ffiiliavfs^ Middle 
Kingdom., p, 144 ; IJ'ard's Hindoos ; Harris' 
A^at. Hist, of the Elhle ; American Expedi¬ 
tion to Jopan^ p. 76 ; Ainslie's Mat. Ind., 
Crawfai d's I Act.., p. 395 ; .in/tals. fndian 
Administration ; J'o/nli oson ; Eiu). Ci^c. 

SILVER COINAGE. In India,’ silver 
is the legally constituted medium of (‘Xehangc 
in all money Iransactiojis throngliont tin* 
British Indian possessions. Gold coin Avas till 
about A. D. 1835 a legal tender, at a fixed v.alue 
of sixteen rnpi*e.s for tln3 gold mohnr of Cal¬ 
cutta, and fifleen rup(*es for that of Madr.as 
and Bombay : but it was not demandable in 
payment and was left to find its current 
value iu the market. By a notification of 
the government of India on the 22nd Decem¬ 
ber 1852, it was declared that ou and after 
the 1st of January 1853, no gold coin should 
be received ou ac<‘ount of payments due, or in 
any way to be made to the British government 
of India. The motive and object of the order 
was to escape from the con.seqnences of the 
condition of the gold coin of India, and the 
erroneous principles, adopted for its manufac¬ 
ture, at a time when the gold of California and ' 
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Australia, began to affect the market. The 
first considerable increase in the import of 
gold at Calcutta was in the year 1848-49, 
and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, 
ill tliat and the following years, for conver¬ 
sion into the low standard lion-device pieces, 
brought out by Act XVII of 1835. The 
sending of gold to the mint of this pt*riod, 
was ill reality, a mere sale of the metal to 
government for silver, at the par rate of 15 
to 1, whicli then begau to prevail as the 
market rate. The mint certificates, obtained 
fur gold delivered were immediately paid in 
at I hat pai*, iu satisfaction of government 
( 1110 .*^, or Avere negotiated at the banks, Avliere 
silver was always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of receiving the amount 
in rupees at the par in question. And thus 
the gold which had licen coined at the mint 
remained as a dead balance in the government 
treasury, owing to its not being issuable at 
the par of 15 to 3, in the (condition of base 
standard coin to wbirli it bad been manufac¬ 
tured. Besides the acciunulatiou produced 
tliroiigh gold deliveries at the mint of Cal¬ 
cutta, low stamlard coin, previously issued, 
begun also to be paid into the treasury, at the 
eslal>lished par rate in ordimiry transactions, 
under the Proclamation of 1 841, so that out 
of a total amount of lior-device gold mohurs, 
not ex(.*eeding in value seventy lacs of rupees, 
which was the value of the coinage up to 
tluit date, more than fifty lacs were, in 1852, 
in deposit in the government treasury, as a 
dead unserviceable balance. 

In the eight years 1846-47 to 1853-54 the 
total quantities of silver bullion minted at tho 
three presidencies, was Co.’s Ks. 20,02,27,653 

1850.47 C.’sKs. 1,78,111),573 ; 1850-51 C.’s Ks. 2,27,20,330 

7- 48 „ 02,15.H78 1-52 ,, 3,73,56,808 

8- 49 „ 03,80.!)!)8 2-53 „ ,5,45.13,630 

9- 50 „ 1,93,79,343 3-64 „ 3,28,26,087 

At the Bengal Mint, total Ks. 10,68,53,021 
,, Msxiras ,, ,, ,, l,36,/8,352 

„ Bombay „ ,. „ 7,96,96,280 

The cuirency in India has been iucieasing. 
The cen.sus for 1873 shows for British India 
186,143,859 ; for feudatory India 55,250,000 ; 
for all India 241,393,859. 

The rupee is the unit or standard measure 
of value throughout India, and by the Regula¬ 
tion, a perfect assimilation in weight and fine- 
less has been effected in this unit of currency 
of the three presidencies, so that the rupee 
of Upper India, of Madras, and Bombay are 
now identical in value. The great variety of 
coinage which formerly existed, the Arcot or 
Madras rupee, the Furrukhabad rupee, tho 
Bombay rupee, the Moorshedabad or Sicca 
rupee, has thus ceased, and it is only in 
ndependent native states, that other local 
^oins are current. 
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The following tuble exhibits the scheme of 
tlie British Indian monetary system : 
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Copper coin is only a le^nl teiidei* at the 
establislied rate of sixty-four paisa* to the 
rupee, on payments falling short of a i-upe(*. 

Small shells railed Covvide or Kam i, are 
also made use of for fractional payments and 
are reckoned as follows : 

4 Kauri make 1 Gan da. 

20 Ganda „ 1 Pun. 

5 Pan ,, 1 Anna, 

but their value is subject to considerable 
fluctuation. 

Silver pieces, of eight annas, four annas, 
and two annas, are struck of equal pro[)or- 
tionate weight wiih the rupee : and cop[)er 
coins of half anna, quarter anna, and one- 
twelfth anna eompleti*, the coined currency. 

The numerous mints, the great debase¬ 
ment of their coinage and the complications 
resulting therefrom, led the Government of 
India, on the 10th September 1824, fo resolve 
on the abolition of several mints and to in¬ 
duce native sovereigns to equalise their 
rupees with those of other mints. At that 
time, none of the coins forming tlie circula¬ 
tion of Hindustan, bore any other name than 
that of Sliah Alum, 

TJie British mints in India are open to 
the reception of gold and silver bullion for 
coinage on private account, and the following 
is the course of proceeding in the Calcutta 
mint. After examination hy^jujthe .processes 
of cutting and huriiiug, to as(!erlaiii tliat 
there is no fraudulent adrnixtui'e, the pro¬ 
prietor takes a receipt from the Mint Master, 
for the weight of his hirllion. A specimen is 
then taken for assay, and after tirat opera¬ 
tion the mint receipt is exchanged at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the standard 
value of the bullion in gohl or silver money. 
This certifleate is convertible into cash at 
the treasury as soon as the irew coin may be 
transmitted thither from the mint. A deduc¬ 
tion is made from the assay produce of bul¬ 
lion, to cover the expenses of coinage, which 
vary at the different mints as follows :— 

On Gold Bullion. On Silver Bullion, 

At the Calcutta mint 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 

„ Madras „ 3 „ 2 

„ Bombay „ 2^ „ 2 
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Oil the rc-coiimge of rupoes sti uok at tbo 
mirrts of the Betrgal [rresidciicy, a ehar-ge of 
I per ceirt. only is levied. 

The rolloNyirig notes on the rraines of the 
coins and lire sclicrm.vs of tire coiiurge of East- 
er'ir and .Soulhei ii Asia may be interesting ;— 

Ashraji, Mooi'shcahihad .gold rnolii', has 
a weight of 190 8f)o grains troy. 

Adlit'ln, from adlia, Hind., iralf, sigirifies 
the half of a paisa. 

The Burmese have tro coIikm] money, but, 
like the Chine^(‘, make their jrayrnenls in the 
pi-ccious rr)(*lals by Avrnglit;. Like tire latter 
rration, also, tli(*y make ns(5 of decimal divi- 
siorrs in cslimating the value or piridty of 
gold and silver-, aiul tii('ir systems of weight 
and measnr-e follow the same convenient seale. 
Major Birrney, Ih'sident at Ava, gave the 
following partieulai s :— 

Vi.s, 'fikal, and Moo ate the gener-al terms 
used in the transactions ol’ conrinerec and 
aciiounts : their sub-divisions and multiples 
ar-e, 

1 pe or be. 

2 = 1 nroo. 

2 .] = 1 mat. 

5 = 2 = 1 bkwe. 

10 = 4 = 2=1 kyat or tikal. 

1000 =400 =200 =100= 1 pedktha 
or vissotn. 

100 tikals ai’e preeisidy equal to 140 tolas. 

The expi-e.ssion.s employed by the Burmese 
goldsmiths irr dca-iar irrg the quality of bullion 
requii-e a knowh'ge of tire Burmese numerals, 
arrd a few other words : 

Ndmkuals. Mktai s. Assay TicRMS. 

1. Ta. 6 Kliyonk. Shew, Dot. better, or 

nbove 

2. iS'lieet. 7. Kliwoii. Sliweiiee. Kcd or pure Mee.differiiiif 

^'(jld. Ol- - 

3. l'houii.8. Sheet. Ngnoe, silver. Meedet, better, 

in ji.ssay. 

4. Le. 9. Ko. Ge or klde, lead or lUeeMliyoulc, 

alloy. worst! ditto. 

6. Ngii. 10. Tsliay. ISee, ooiijier. Ujoo tin. Al;i, udnlter- 

ated, 

Tire usual weight of the small lumps of 
silver cirri’ent in the jrlaee of (toin is from 
twenty to tlrir ty tikals (thir-ty or forty tolas) ; 
they bear a variety of rurrrres liorn their 

quality arr-d appearance, the ligures given by 
the aetion of the lire upon a thiirk br*own 
eoatirrg of gla/e (of tire ox} des of lead aird 
antimorry) answmirig, in some degree, the 
purpose of a dye impression. 

‘ Ban signifies ‘ pure’ or ‘ touch,’ and is 
the pur-est obtainable of tire Bur-mese process 
of relimige- The word Barr is synonymous 
with the * Bairi’of tire ‘ Ayin i-Akbari Ban- 
wari is tire Iirdian rrarne of tire toucdr-rreedles 
used in roughly valuitrg tire precious metals. 

Kharoobat^ ‘shelly’ or‘spiral civeledjMs 
applied to a silver cake, with marks upon its 
surface, produced by the crystallizatioo of 
the lead scoria in the process of reflnement : 
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it is supposed to denote a particular fineness, 
whieli, by Burmese law, ought to be teii- 
innths yowetriee in value, i. e., nine tikals of 
kliaroobat pass for ten of yovvetnee silver 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban 
and three-quarter copper. 

Yowet-nee^ red-leafed flowers or star,silviM‘, 
is so named from the starry appearance of 
the melted litiiarge on its surface. Yowet is 
a corruption of rovvek, ‘ hiif,’ and the word 
is sometimes written by Kuiopeans rowanee, 
rouni, rougahnee, <&(*. Yowet nee is the Go¬ 
vernment standard of Ava, and contains by 
Jaw eighty-five ban ami fifteen alloy percent. 
Taking it at nine-tenths of purity of kharoo- 
bat, which last is 94*6 touch, its (jiiality will 
be 8d'2 fine : wliich closcdy ac<*ord witli tbe 
legal value. The average of 60,OCX) tolas of 
yowetnee in an Ava rernlttanee. tnrn(?<l out 
two dwts. worse (90 S) l)ur there was a loss 
of more than one per cent, in melting, from 
the exterior scoria. 

Dain, the most common form of Ava bul¬ 
lion met with in cirtmlation, is .so called from 
an assessment, levied during the king’s reign, 
upon villages and horses : dain signifying ‘a 
stage,’ or distance of two miles. These cukes 
also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals (‘ach. 
Their prescribed legal quality is t(‘n pen* cent, 
better than yowetnee, which puts this species 
of silver on a par with kharoobat. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the quality varies fiom one to 
ten per cent, better (five l)(*tter to thirteeJi and 
a half worse) than (yulcutta standard. The 
average of fifty-two lakhs of dain turned out 
three pennywciglits better. 

An adulterated dain silver, stated hy Major 
Burney to be similar in quality to yowetnee, 
but in reality much worse (forty-two and a 
half penny wciglits worse) was, about a. d. 
1830, introduced and exten.sively circulated : 
it was made by admix tine of lead, and was 
callo'J Madain. 

The following Avill serve as examples of 
the mode of valuing bullion : 

Daitif ho-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent, 
better. Nga-moo-det, five per cent. b(‘tter. 
Yowet-nee, standard, (eighty-five touch.; 

Kyat-^Cy or ta-tshny-ye, one tikal or tenth 
of alloy (meaning one-tenth weight of alloy 
added to standard.) 

Kponk-tshny nga-hynt-gey .six tens, five 
tikal alloy (meaning sixty per cent, of alloy 
added). Gyan, half yowetnee (and baifjdloy.) 

Gold .—The purity of gold is expressed by 
moss or ‘ tenths’ only ; ten moss, ‘ tshay moo,’ 
(one hundred touch) bciug esteemed pure 
gold. 

* King^s goldy or standard, is called Ka- 
mpo-ta pe-le-yowe (nine mos.*?, one pe, four 
seeds), or nine and three-quarter moss fine. 
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* Merchant"s gold" is Ko-inoo-ta-be, nine 
and a half moss fine. Gold muhrs are called 
eight and a half moss fine by the Ava 
assay ers. 

Bactria. —In the reign of Antiochus II, 
the third of the Selcucidte, Tlieodotus, the 
Governor of Bactria, revolted and established 
an independent monarcliy, his capital was the 
modern Balkh, and his extensive kingdom in¬ 
cluded parts of Cal ml, Kbora.san and Bokhara, 
by aid of tlieir <*oins, tbe names of nine of their 
princes have been bi'oughtdowu to us. Coins 
liave been (lis<!Overed atSurapura and Miithura, 
between Agra and Ktawali, and others in the 
Punjab. Indeed both Grecian and Persian coins 
are met with frequently in India. General Ven¬ 
tura and Sir Alexander Bnrnes collected many 
(Ireek (;oins in Anc/ient Bactria and tbe Pun¬ 
jab. Major Tod discovered one of Apollo- 
dotiis and one of Menander at Mathura. From 
the coins, there is reason to believe that the 
Greek were succeeded by buddbist 

rulers. 

Cash, IIiNi). A small coin current in 
Southern India till the earlier part of the 
19th (•entmry. 'I'wenty (!asli being equal iu 
value to Ijyur falous. Kas, may be a corrup¬ 
tion of the 8ans(;rit word Knrsha : which is 
mentioned in Colcbrooke’s Essay on Indian 
Weight.'^, as the same with the word pan. A 
Karslia, or eighty raktika (rati) of eopper is 
(tailed a Pana or Karsba-pana. It is now the 
eightieth part of a [)an, but the simple word is 
all that can be identified as having survived 
the. changes of system. 

According to the old Madra.s system, ac¬ 
counts were kept in star pagodas, faiiains 
and kas, 

8 kas ~ 1 fannm. 

336 „ = 42 (silver) fauams = 1 pagoda. 

The Company reckoned twelve fanarns to 
the rupee and three and a half rupee's to the 
[)agO(Ia. P>ul/*^lie bazaar exchange fiiic^tuated 
between thirty-five ami forty-five silver fa- 
nams per pagoda ; fanarns are also coined in 
a base gold. Copper 1,5,10, and 20 kas pieces 
were coined in England, by contract, for 
Muilras, so early as 1797. The 20 kas, was 
akso called “dodo” and fains. 

T/ie star imyoda weighed 52*56 grains 
and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine. It is, 
liierefore, inti’insically worth 7 shillings, 5^ 
sterling, but it is commonly valued at 8 shil¬ 
lings. Many varieties of the pagoda used 
to circulaie on the Coromandel coast, but 
since 1833 they have been only obtainable 
when sought for. 

In 1811, a coinage from Span ish dollars took 
place, consisting of double rupees, rupees, 
halves and quarters ; and pieces one, two, 
three and five fanarns, the rupee weighed 
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186*7 grains. A silver coinage of half and 
quarter pagodas, of dollar fineness, also then 
took place ; the half pagoda weighed 326*73 
grains troy, and was equal to If Arcot rupees. 
By a Proclamation of 7th January 1818, the 
silver rupee of one hundred and eighty grains, 
was constituted the standard coin,-and all 
accounts and public engagements were ordered 
to be converted at the exchange of three 
hundred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. 
The proportion between the old and new 
currency then liecame 3^ rupees ])er pagoda, 
and iu^pper (75) seventy-live kas old cur¬ 
rency = 14 paisa new currency. 

Chinese currency, —Sycec silver, in Chi¬ 
nese Wan yin, is the only approach to a 
silver currency among the Chinese. In it, the 
(Government taxes and duties, and the salaries 
of officers, are paid ; and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycec 
is derived from two Cliincso words, Se-sze, 
‘fine floss silk,* which expression is syjiony- 
mous with the signification of the term Wan. 
This silver is formed into ingots, (by the 
Chinese called ‘slioes’) and by the natives of 
India, khuri, or ‘ hoofs,’ which are stamped 
with the mark of the olficc that issues them, 
and the date of their issue. The ingots are 
of various weights, but most commonly ofj 
ten taels each. Sycee silver is divided into 
several classes, according to its fineness and 
freedom from alloy : the kinds most current 
at Canton are the five following :— 

(а) K'wan-hean<jy ‘ the IIoppo’s duties,’ or 
the silver which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. This is ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all tlie imperial duties, 
a certain percentage is levied for the purpose 
of turning them into Sycee of this high stand¬ 
ard, and of conveying them to Peking with¬ 
out any loss in the full amount. The Ilop[K>, 
however, in all probability iucreases the per¬ 
centage far above what is requisite, that ho 
may be enabled to retain the remainder for 
himself and his dependents. 

(б) Fan-koo or Ftni-foo, the treasurer’s 
receipts, or that in which the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to 
that of the hoppo’s duties, and being intended 
for use in the province, not for conveyance to 
Peking, no percentage is levied on the taxes 
for it. 

(c) Yiten-paou or literally ‘ chic/ 

in value.’ This kind is usually imported from 
Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. . It 
does not ap[)ear to belong to any 2)articular 
government tax. 

(d) Yen or Eem-hcang^ ‘salt duties.’ It is 
difficult to account for these being of so low a 
standard, the salt trade being entirely a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. This class is superior only to 


(e) Mutdaeor Wuhdne, the name of which, 
signifying ‘uncleansed or unpurified,’ desig¬ 
nates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather 
washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycee in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s accounts was reckoned at 6s. 8d. ster¬ 
ling. When assayed in London, this metal is 
frequently found to contain a small admix¬ 
ture of gold. Mercantile account sales give 
the following average ont-turn of China bul¬ 
lion remittances to London, Calcutta and 
Bombay ; that 

^£31.6 at 5.9. an oz- including 
l.\ per cent, for gold. 

3,078 Sicca rupees, or with 

100 taels of Sycec yioUl-j 

3335 Bombay Rupooa, or with 
charges 3,302 rupees, at 
Bombay. 

Copper coins of India .—Throughout Cen¬ 
tral India until the middle of the I9th century, 
and even to its close in the ^Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories, much perplexity existed in the varieties 
of paisa, and in the greater range of their 
value, as in the coins of the more precious 
metals ; so that every town and village 
almost had its separate currency, and its 
cstahlislicd nirkh, or, rate of exchange, 
with the rupee, to the great inconvenience 
of the travell(‘r and of the poorer classes. 
In weiglit they varied from 280 grains 
(the Jaipuri, &c.,) to 34 grains (the Mniwiiri) ; 
the forrner })a.s,sing at about 35, tlie latter at 
378, paisa for a rupee. From the small ad¬ 
vantage of melting up copj)er‘mouey, it hap¬ 
pens that much of the eirculatiou in this 
metal is of very great antiquity ; and not 
only many ancient hindoo coins are met with, 
but Bae.tiiau and Roman copper coins are 
also freipiently procurable at fairs and 
in the neighbourhood of old towns in Upper 
India. 

The paisa was in some cases adopted as 
the unit for determining the larger weights 
of the bazaars, as the Gorukhpur paisa, of 
which 530 were held equal to a passei i (five 
seers)'at Ghazipur, and generally through 
the Benares province, 2,881 ‘ chalans’ of 
Fatehgurh in like manner were assumed as 
the weight of a man in that district. TJio 
Delhi paisa, coined till 1818, was twelve 
musha or one tola in weiglit. 

Most ot the native paisa contained more 
copper in proportion to tlieir value than theE. 

I. Company’s coin, which was, however, 
originally one tola in weight, and was gradu¬ 
ally reduced to one hundred grains : the Su¬ 
gar mint was for several years employed ia 
converting the native copper money into 
Benares or trisuli paisa of one hundred grains 
weight, and sixty-four to the rupee. At 
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Bombay, the ol(J paisa weje bought up by 
government, for the purpose of removing 
them entirely from circulation, and substitut¬ 
ing the new coin. The Bengal government 
also adopted a measure to withdraw the trisuli 
paisa from circulation, in consequence of 
their becoming much depreciated in public 
estimation from a large admixture of spuri¬ 
ous coin, and other causes; the Calcutta mint 
being ordered to grant sixty-four new paisa 
for seventy-two trisuli, for an amount not 
under twenty rupees in value brought for ex¬ 
change. 

The Cowrie shelly Cypra3a moneta, has 
greatly fallen in value, in consequence of tlic 
facilities of commerce. In 1740, a rupee 
exchanged for 2,400 cowri(3S : in 17o6 for 

2.500 ; and recently in Calcutta, so many as 

6.500 cowries could bo obtained for a rupee. 
In Madras, from 1850, cowries bud ceased to 
be used in money, but in Hyderabad of the 
Dekhau, in 1856, 2,688 cowries were to be 
had for a rupee. Cowrie, in Persian, is sim¬ 
ply khur-mohra, literally ‘jack-ass or mnle- 
bIioII,' because mules are ornamented in tiiat 
country with trappings of shells, as a Go- 
gain’s bullock and riding horses are in India. 
In Arabic, it is known by Wuda, which Ibii- 
Batuta says were carried in large quantities 
from the Maidive islands to Bengal, where it 
was used as a coin, and tliercdbrc no doubt 
can bo entertained that the Cypriea moneta 
was meant. It is employed throughout all 
Southern Asia, as an armlet, in sickness, and 
to avert the evil eye, provided the neck-shell 
is split or broken. Among European nations 
these shells, on account of the fancied re¬ 
semblance of their slmpe to that of the back 
of a little pig, are known by the names of 
Porceli, Porcellain, Porcelhmeii and Porce- 
lainc, whence wc liavc Porcellain, the glaze 
or varnish on the China-ware being similar 
to that of the cowrie. If somul be taken, 
our English phrases, ‘ not a cowrie and not a 
cash’ would seem derived from these two 
minute Indian monies. 

Dam .—A copper coin of India, now obso¬ 
lete. In Akbar’s time, forty dams of co})[)(*r 
were equivalent in account to one rupee, and 
the dam of copper is itself dcliiual at live 
tanks, or 1 tola, 8 masha and 7 rati in 
weight, which at 186 grains per tola is equal 
to 323*5625 grains. 

There seems to have been 9*29 cbitjds in 
each dam, and in the Shir Sliahi rupee 371*8 
chitals, instead of tlio old 320 divisional 
coins of that name aial value, which went to 
the,lighter silver piece of former days. In 
the Ayeen-i-Akbaree, and in most revenue 
accounts, the dam is considered the 40th part 
of a rupee ; but to the common people it is 
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known as the 50th of a tuka ; 25, therefore, 
go to a pysa, and 12^ to an adhela. 

Denar, a Persian gold coin, from the 
Latin denarius. 

Dirham, an Arabo-Persian silver coin from 
the latiii drachma. 

Dilli-All, or Dhili wal .—In A. n. 614, 
the ordinary coin of the country about Delhi. 
The original currency, it is supposed, corres¬ 
ponded with the billon money of Prithvi raja 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by 
the mahomedans in the early days of their 
occupation of Hindustan. 

Dnmrcc, or Damree is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, equal to 3g or 3| dams; 
or between 2 and 3 Gundas: so that a Dum- 
rec varies from 8 to 12 cowries according to 
the good-will and pleasure of the money¬ 
changers. 

Fats, an ancient Arabic copper coin, named 
from the Ivomaii follis, the modern falous of 
the Persian gulf. 

GdtiiLi, Hind., is four pice. See Cash. 

Indian sf/stcni of Coinage and Curren- 
ey. The silver rupee was introduced ac¬ 
cording to Abul Fazl, by Shir Shah, who usurp¬ 
ed the t|irono of Delhi from Hamayun in the 
year 1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic 
dirham (silver drachma), the gold dinar (dena¬ 
rius auri,)audthe cop})er falus (follis), formed 
the currciHjy of the Moghul dominions. Shir 
Shah’s rupee liad on one side, the mahome- 
dan creed : on tlu5 oilier the emperor’s name 
and the date in Persian, both encircled in an 
annular Hindi inscription. Since the same 
coin was revised and made more pure in 
Akbar’s reign, we may jissimie the original 
weight of the rupee from Abul Fazl’s state¬ 
ment, to have been eleven and a quarter 
masiuis. Akbar’s square rupee, called from 
its inscription, the Jelali, was of the same 
weight and value. This coin was called 
Ghar-yuri, from the names of the four friends 
and immediate successors of Mahomed, Abu- 
bakr, Omar, Osman, and Ali, being inscribed 
on the margin. This rupee is supposed by 
the vulgar, to have talisinauic power. 

Masha, Concerning the weight of the 
inaslia of the mahomedans, some difficulty pre¬ 
vails^ as this unit now varies in different parts 
of India. Mr. Colebrook makes it seventeen 
grains and three-eighths nearly : but the 
avenige of several gold and silver jelali of 
Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15*5 grains, which also agrees better 
with the actual maslni of many parts of Hin¬ 
dustan. By this calculation the rupee origi¬ 
nally weighed 174*4 grains troy, and was of 
pure silver or such as was esteemed to be 
pure. The same standard was adopted 
liy the emperor Akhar, and according 
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ly we find coins of Akbar’s rei^^n dug up 
in various places weighing from 170 to 175 
grains. Cabinet specimens of Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan and Aurungzib, have also an average 
weight of one hundred and seventy-five grains 
pure, and the same prevails with little vari¬ 
ation up to the time of Mahomed Shah, in 
the coins of opposite extremities of the em¬ 
pire ; or struck in the subahs of Surat 
Ahmedabnd, Delhi and Bengal, as in the 
Akbari, Jahangiri, Shah Jahnni, D(dhi Sonat : 
Delhi Sonat Alirngir : Old Surat rupee : 
Mur&hidabad, Persian rupee of 1715 : Old 
Dacca Mahomed Shahi, Ahmad Sliala and 
Shah Alam of 1772. Tlie Moghul emperors 
thus maiutained a groat uniformity in the 
currency of their vast empire, and tlicy were 
very tenacious of their privilege of coining. 
On the breaking up of the empire in tlie 
reigns succeeding Mahomed Sliah, iiumerons 
mints were established by ministers and hy 
the viceroys of the principal subahs, who 
were assuming independcu(^e, and the coin 
Was gradually debased as the confusion and 
exigencies of the time increased. Tlie Ma- 
ratti and other liiiidoo states also established 
mints of their own, retaining, for form sake, 
however, the emperor’s name and superscrip¬ 
tion, as a titular avowal of Delhi supremacy. 
As the British dominion spread, these differ¬ 
ences gave rise to the difference In tlie curren¬ 
cies of the British provinces, and by a bappy 
chance brought those of Madias, Bombay, 
Farrukliabad to a close approximation, liogu- 
lation XXXV of 1793, was the first of tlioso 
of the E. 1. Company which treats of mint 
matters. At that lime, the differences iu tlie 
.values of the currencies wore very great, 
but the dates of the coinage on each coin 
facilitated the work of the sirrafs or money¬ 
changers in applying the batta to which the 
known debasement of each coin entitled it. 
In 1793, the E,I. Company resolved to remedy 
the inconveniences which had thus arisen, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for (ho 
future should bear the impression of the 19th 
year of Shah Alum, and thus by its adoption 
at that early period, it happened that the 
Sicca rupee was the only one of the Compa¬ 
ny’s coins which retained the full value of 
the original Delhi rupee. About the same 
time, the Surat rupee of the Moghul emperor, 
weighing 178*314 grains, was adopted as the 
currency of the Bombay presidency. It 
contained 172*4 pure, and was thus nearly 
equal to the Delhi rupee. From deprecia¬ 
tions made in the Surat coin, by fhe iiawab, 
the coinage at Bombay ceased for 20 years, 
but in 1800, the Surat rupee was ordered to 
be struck at Bombay, and from that date it 
became fixed at 179 grains weight, 164*74 
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pure, and the muhr was equalised in weight 
thereto. Lastly in 1829, under orders from 
the Homo government, the currency of the 
Western Pi’esidency was equalled with that 
of Madras by the adoption of the one hundred 
and eighty grain rupee and muhr. TheArcot 
rupee, in 1788, still retained 170 grains of 
pure silver, and subsequently when coined at 
the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight 
of 176*4 grains or 166*477 grains pure, until 
the new was introduced in 1818, and 

the Madras one hundred and eighty grain 
rupee was established. 

The foi mer inscriptions upon the E.I. Com¬ 
pany’s gold and silver coins were in Persian 
as follow' :— 

Obverse of the Sicca rupee struck at the 
Calcutta mint. 

“ Hami-i-deen-i-Mahomed, Sayah-i-Fazll Ool- 
lah Sikkah zad bar haft Kishwur Shah Alain 
badsliali. Defender of the inahomcdan faith, 
ndlection of divine excellence, the king Shah 
Alam has struck this coin to bo current 
tbronghont the seven climes.” 

llev(‘rse. “ Struck at Mnrsliidabad in tlio 
year 19 of his fortunate reign.” 

On the rupee of the Western Provinces, coin¬ 
ed at the rniuts formerly of Farrukliabad and 
Benares, and at the Sagar mint, the obverse 
had the sam(3 inscription, but on the reverse 
the date and place of coinage was difrerent. 

“Struck at Farruckhabad in the year 45 of 
his prosperous reign.” 

The Madi*as rupee had a dotted rim on the 
face, and an iiuhinted cord milling : that coin¬ 
ed in Calcutta had an upright milled edge : 
it has the symbol of a rose on the obverse. 
Tjio inscriptions are as follow : — 

“ The auspicious coin of the warrior king, 
Aziz ood l>een Mahomed, Alamgir, (the 
father of Shah Alum).” 

“ Struck at Arcot in the 20tli year of his 
auspicious reigu.” 

The Bombay coin had a plain edge and the 
following legend : 

“ The auspicious coin of the warrior king 
Shah Alum, 1215.” 

“ Struck at Surat in the 46th year of his 
propitious reign.” 

As before explained, the Bombay, the Ma- 
L'as, and the Farrukliabad or Sonat rupee 
had fortuitously happened to bo of nearly the 
same intrinsic value, 

Arcot rupee pure contents. 165 grains. 

Bombay rupee.164*7 „ 

Farrukliabad rupee. . .. 165*2 „ 

The alteration of the standard of purity in 
1818, did not affect the proportion of pure 
metal, and when the Sagar mint was establish¬ 
ed in 1825, it was ordered to coin the new 
Furrukhabad rupee of 180 grains weight the 
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Bame as the standard of Madras, or containing 
165 grains pure. 

The inscriptions on the last of the Compa¬ 
ny’s, afterwards adopted as Her Majesty queen 
Victoria’s silver, rupee areas follow :— 

Obverse—Victoria Queen. 

Keverse—East India Company, 1840. One 
Rupee ; Ek-Roopiah. 

It is milled upright on the edge. 

The Rupee of Queen Victoria, after annex¬ 
ing India to the crown has 

Obverse^ Victoria Queen, with crowned 
bust. 

Reverse, One rupee. India 1862. 

The anna is the sixteenth part of a ruj>eo ; 
there is no anna piece, in Rritish India, but 
as the last coin of the E. 1. Company and 
the Qrst of Queen Victoria have a quarter 
anna and a half anna and a one-twelfth anna 
or ouapai coin. That of the E. 1. Company 
bad 

Obverse, a shield supported by a lion and 
a unicorn, rampant, surrounded with a lion 
rampant, and the words Auspicio regis et 
Seuatus Anglia3. 

Reverse, of half anna, of the East India 
Company, half anna. Do. Pai. 

Reverse of quarter anna, East India Com¬ 
pany, One quarter anna, Ek-Pae. 

The Pai or one-twelfth anna, has 
Obverse, Victoria Queen. 

Reverse, One-twelfth anna, India, 1862. 
Masha, A weight in India varying from 
14 687 to 18*5 grains troy : the average 
being 16^ grains. The rupee of Akbar which 
was based upon that of Shir Shah weighed 
eleven and a half rnasha. 

Muhr or mohur, from muhr. Hind, a seal, 
is a gold coin of value fifteen or sixteen 
rupees. 

Nepal coins —Nepal was conquered by 
the Goorkhas in the Newar year 888, corres¬ 
ponding with A.D. 1768. Prior to this epocl 
the valley of Kathmandu was divided into 
three sovereignties, Patau, Bhatgaou and 
Kathmandu, each governed by a rajah 
Hence, on the Newar coins, three series o 
rajahs* names are found, those of Bhatgaon 
being generally distinguished by a shell 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those o 
Kathmandu by a sword. 

The old coins of the Mai or Newar rajahs, 
are much valued for their purity, and an 
worn by the women, strung to necklaces oi 
armlets, as tokens in qiemory of their auces 
tors. 

All money current north of the valley ol 
Nepal, as far as the boundaries of Chinese 
Tartary, was formerly coined by one or more oi 
the Nepal rajahs, this was a source of const 
derable proht to them, tlxe Bhooteahs givin 
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:icm weight for weight in silver and gold 
ust; but Rnnjeet Mai, the last reigning 
ajah of Bhatgaou, sent them such base coins 
s to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of 
leir intrinsic value, which was no sooner 
iscovered by the Bhooteahs than a desertion 
f the mint took place, and there has been no 
noro Bhot coinage made in Nepal. The 
Bhooteahs who now visit Nepal for trade, 
(rofit by this spurious coin, which they take 
11 exchange for their goods at five ganda 
lor muhr, and they pass off in their own 
country as of full value or ten gandas. As 
die Bhooteahs had no other currency they 
were compelled to cut them into halves, quar¬ 
ters, and eighths. They are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

The Nepalese procure all their silver from 
China, in the form of stamped lumps, as they 
ure current in Lassa : for the Tibetans gone- 
Lally follow the Chinese custom in their 
money transactions, of paying and receiving 
by weight, and the merchants carry scales 
with them for the purpose. Since the Goor- 
kha conquest the Vikramaera has superseded 
that of Newar for ordinary purposes, aiid the 
Saka, commonly used in Hindustan, has been 
utroduced upon the Nepalese coins. 

Pagoda —A Portuguese appellation of a 
gold coin, the IToon, 'Icrived from the pyra¬ 
midal temple depicted on one side of the 
coin. The proper hindoo name is Varaha 
‘^wild boar,’* and doubtless originated in a 
lovice of the Boar incarnation or Avatar of 
Vishnu upon the ancient coinage of the Car¬ 
natic, for the same figure appears as the sig¬ 
net of the rajahs of that country, in some old 
copper grants of lands in the Mackenzie col¬ 
lection. The hindoo name probably varied 
according to the image of the coin ; thus we 
liiid the Rama tauka having the device of 
Rama and his attendants; and the Matsya 
Hun of Vijyanuggur with four fish on the 
obverse. Other pagodas have Vishnu, Jaga- 
nath, Vencateswar, &:c., on them : those with 
three Swami or figures are of the best gold, 
and are valued 10 per cent, higher than the 
common pagoda. Hun is the common term 
used by the mahomedan writers, and indeed 
generally by the natives, for the pagbda. It 
signifies “ gold” in the old Carnatic language. 

The Hun was subdivided into fanams and 
kas. Fanam or more properly panara is iden¬ 
tical with the word pan, known in Bengal as 
one of the divisions of the hindoo metrical 
system, now applied chiefly to a certain measure 
of kauris and copper money. The old fanam 
was of gold only, and was the one-sixteenth 
of a bun. In the Lilavati we find 
16 para = 1 dhai'an ; 16 dharan = 1 nishk, 
where the dharan (or dharam) seems to ac* 
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cord with the hun, which is idehtical in 
weight with the Greek drachma. The Ikkeri 
pagoda contains sixteen fanams : that of 
Varari and Auandrui, fourteen, and the Kalyan 
pagoda twenty-eight. The division adopted 
by the British was forty-two. 

Fai, Hind. A small copper coin in Indian i 
currency, the third part of a pice and twelfth 
part of an anna. ' 

Pice, Paisa, Hind. A copper coin, the 
one-fourth part of an anna. 

Panna, The standard of Panna under 
the Peishwa, was called the Ankusi rupee 
from Ankus the instrument used l>y the 
mahout to guide the elephant : probably a 
symbol marked on the coin. 

The Parthian or Arsakian Monarchy 
was erected by Arsaces, who filled the office 
of satrap in 13actria, in the year 2o6 b. c. 
"Vaillaut wrote a history of this powerful 
dynasty and endeavoured to classify the coins 
of the twenty-nine Arsacidee kings. It was 
subsequently absorbed in the Persian empire 
in the reign of Alexander Severns, a. d. 226. 
Tlieir coins have often been found in Southern 
Asia, the greater number having the Greek 
word Arsakoy, with different epithets. 

Persian ancient Coins, —According to 
Marsden, it was not until the kalifat of Ab- 
dool-Malik, in the year of the Hijra 76, (a.d. 
695) that a distinct coinage was instituted 
with a view of superseding the currency of 
Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

Pool —Pelilvi, or Phool, Parsi. Obolus ct 
res quaivis obolo similis ut squama piscis 
simil., (faloos) Borhani Katiu, inde. Be 
Poolee : Abd-ool-Malik, n. c. Pecunijc defec- 
tus. Abul Fazl says that the Pool of olden, 
days was equal to four tolas, Ferishta again 
gives 1 or 11 tolas. 

Rati —Colonel Anderson considers the 
rati may be assumed as high as 1*93 grains, 
and the masha at 15*44 grains. 

Rupee, Rupiya, Hind. A silver coin 
current in India, value about two shillings : 
it derives its name from the Sanscrit. 

Sanat, Arab, year, generally used in 
coinage. 

Sikha, Hind. A coining die, applied to a 
coin formerly current in India. 

Tibet. —Mr. Cosmo de Koras states that 
the English rupee circulates freely through 
Western Tibet. The common Chinese brass 
money, with a square hole in the centre, is. 
likewise current in Lassa, as generally through 
the whole of the Chinese empire. 

Tola, Hind. A weight in India, equal to 
180 grains troy, the weight of the present 
rupee. 

The following statement shows the weight, 
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firmnes# tnd sterling value of the coins for¬ 
merly struck, reckoning the value of gold at 
£3 175. low. per standard oz., and silver at 
55. 2d. 


COINS. 

Grains, 

pure. 

Grains, 

alloy. 

Grains, 

gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Gold mohUT. 

187G.M 

175-923 

105-215 

17-059 
15-993 
15 019 

204-710 

191-916 

180*234 

£ 8. d. 

1 13 22-26 

0 2 Ok 6-25 
0 1 111 

Sicca Rupee. 

Furruckabad do... 


SILVER AND GOLD“ IHLIGREE- 


WOUK The native silver-smiths of Cut¬ 
tack have long been noted for the fineness, 
neatness, and lightness of their filigree 
work. This kind of work is executed, for 
the most part, under supervision, by mere 
boys, whoso nimbler fingers and keener 
eyesight are supposed to enable them to 
bring out and put together the minute pat¬ 
terns with more distinctness and accuracy 
th:m their elders can ; comparative cheapnes 
is, perhaps, another reason for their em¬ 
ployment. The ruling rates for this fili¬ 
gree work are from two to two and a half 
rupees, that is to say, taking the first rate, 
two rupees or four shillings is charged for 
every rupee weight of finished silver work, 
namely, one rupee for workmanship, and one 
rupee as the price of the silver. The fili¬ 
gree work in gold of Delhi and other places, 
is famed. Next to muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, filigree work is that for which Dacca 
is most celebrated, but the art is also practised 
in great pciTection at Cuttack, and in Sum¬ 
atra and China. The articles usually made 
at Dacca are ladies’ ornaments, such as brace¬ 
lets, ear-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
&c., and attar-dans and small boxes for natives. 
A specimen on a large scale could be made, 
such as a vase for flowers, a stand for writing 
materials. The design best adapted for dis¬ 
playing the delicate work of filigree is that of 
a leaf. It should be drawn on stout paper, 
and of the exact size of the article intended 
to be made. The apparatus used in the art 
is exceedingly simple, consisting merely of a 
few small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a 
blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening the 
wire, and sets of a forceps for inter-twisting 
it. The drawing of silver and gold (i. e,, 
silver covered with gold) wire, used as thread 
in embroidery is extensively carried on in 
several places. Benares is celebrated for this 
art. There are several varieties of silver and 
gold thread (badla'l made at Dacca, as ‘‘ gool- 
abatoon” for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks ; “ goshoo” for caps and covering the 
handles of chowries ; “ sulmah” for turbans, 
slippers, and hookah snakes ; and hoolun for 
gold lace and brocades. Some of it is drawn 
almost as fine as a hair. In the time of Au- 
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rungzebe a quantity of this article made 
yearly for the Court at Delhi. A hutulred 
sticks covered with it, and plain gold, and 
silver “ badlu” to the amount of £2,000 in 
value, appear, among items composing the 
Mulboofl Khas Nuzr, or present of royal cloth¬ 
ing, which was annually sent to the (unperor. 
Tha Trichifiopoly filigree work is as light 
and elegant as that of Malta or Genoa. 
Among the manifold and various manufac¬ 
tures of China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths 
of Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation : 
their chief value arises from the peculiar 
property which they possess of never tar¬ 
nishing or becoming discoloured. The gold 
and silver filigree work of the Chinese erpials 
any ever produced by ancient Venetian mas¬ 
ters, and their chasing in silver is nni ivalled. 

It is desirable that tliere should not be an}^ 
alloy whatever in the gold or gilt silver thread 
used. This alone will preserve it from tar¬ 
nish, and as gold thread enters very largely 
into the patterns of most native cloths, and it 
would be impossible to make any of high 
value acceptable without it. In the gold 
thread manufacture, a small bar, inch dia¬ 
meter, and about 6 inches long, of the jmrest 
silver is trebly or quadniply gilt by the high- 
ost touch gold, there is no alloy whatever used 
in the highestkiiids,but tlio value of the thread 
depends upon the number of times the silver has 
been gilt with pure gold. The gilt bar is beaten 
out to a thick wire, with carefully polished 
flat hammers on a polished anvil, and after¬ 
wards drawn through a su\;cession of holes 
in a plate, until the requisite fineness is ob¬ 
tained which is hardly inoro, probably than a 
line hair. The wire is wound round upon 
reels, and is flattene<l by a delicate and pecu¬ 
liar mauual operation as follows :—Three 
reels of wire are placed upright on the fur¬ 
ther side of a steel plate perforated, through 
which the wire is drawn, the workman draws 
these wires towards him over a highly polish¬ 
ed steel anvil placed on a small stool, and as 
they pass, strikes them sharply with a some¬ 
what heavy hammer, the face of which is also 
perfectly flat and highly polished. The 
operation is very rapid, and must require 
great skill so as to ensure uniform flatness 
and perfection in the wire thus prepared for 
use. To make it into thread it is twisted 
upon silk thread of various degrees of fine¬ 
ness, as required, by a simple process as 
follows : The thread passes over a ring or 
hook a few feet above the operator, and is 
wound upon a spindle with a long shank 
which hangs near the ground. A rapid twisf 
is given to it by the workman, by rolling it 
sharply on his thigh, and as it spins, the gold 
thread is directed carefully along, so as to 
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cover the whole exactly as high as the man 
can reach. The spindle is then stopped, the 
covered thread wound upon it, and the opera¬ 
tion resumed. It is doubtful perhaps, whether 
any metdiauical menus would ensure such 
perfection as is attained by fliese simple manual 
processes, or whether they could ever be imi¬ 
tated by artizaiis unused to them. 

The manufactures of Narrainpet audDhar- 
war, besides being consumed locally, and in 
the adjoining districts, are exported in by far 
the greaU'r quantity to Nagpooi*, Gwalior, and 
Indore, Bombay and Poonah, Southern Mah- 
ratta country, Hyderabad, Baroda, &c., and it 
is also asserted, that they find their way to the 
marts of Hindoostau, where they are much 
valued for fheir texture and durability. The 
following estimate has been given as approach¬ 
ing nearly to the truth. Agents from the 
several places mentioned reside at Narraiii- 
pett, and forward their c.onsignmonts nsnally 
in the cold weather. Total from 3,86,000 to 
4,58,000. 


To jNa^poor annually, value.Ka. 8 to 10,000 

„ (i walior, Jiuloro, Kajpootana, &c... „ to IJlaca 

Koinbay ami l*oona. „ 1 Ijuj to 1,26,000 

{South«*rn Muhralla country, Sat- 

tara, &c..... „ 76,000 to I lac. 

Hyderabad... „ 10 to 16,000 

Ibiroda... f»(t,ooo 

,, Sborapoor, &c. 8,000 


Cotton and silk sarccs and roomals are the 
most material of tho manufactures of the dis¬ 
tricts adjoining Shorapoor. Thoso of Gudwall, 
which arc principally silk, were formerly more 
extensive and, have been supplanted by tho 
sarecs and dooputtas of Pyetun and Boorhan- 
poor, which are largely usetl and are of much 
superior quality. The principal trade at Gud- 
wall is at the annual fair held in February, 
when purchasers, cliiefiy from the southward, 
attend and transact business. 

Gulburgah cloths arc sent to Sholapoor 
and Poonah, as also to Hyderal)ad and other 
markets in the Dekhan ; but tho trade and 
manufacture have decreased considerably in 
late years. 

Muktiil manufactures, —Tho weavers at 
Muktul are comparatively few, and no great 
value of manufacture is attained. Shorapoor 
consumes a considerable amount of Muktul 
manufacture, and the cloths are also exported 
to the Southern Mahratta country, &c. Tho 
dyes of the Muktul sarees are considered more 
permanent than those of Narrainpett, and as 
tho texture of tho cloths is improving in 
quality, it is probable that the manufactures 
may increase. 

Apiurchinta Manufactures are principally 
turbans, selahs, or scarfs, dotces, roomals, &c. 
&c., and are held in much estimation for the 
fineness of the fabric and its durability. These 
manufactures are exported to Sholapoor, 
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Poonah and the Southern Mahratta country, | 
and much of the finer plain selahs and turbans 
to Hyderabad. 

The thread or yarns from which the ma¬ 
nufactures of Narraiupctt, Hburwar, Muktul, 
Amurchiuta and Gudwal are woven, is spun 
in the districts adjoining in which Shorapoor 
is included. The spinners are uniformly 
dhers, a class of the lower caste, but who are 
unrivalled in this branch of industry. They 
purchase the cotton in the seed, which is the 
produce of Shorapoor and the country around, 
and it is cleaned entirely by the hand, as the 
use of a churka or other cleaning implement 
they allege breaks or injures the fibre. The 
spinning wheel has a large circumference, 
and is in some instances worked by a treadle, 
and the spinning is carried on in a close room 
from whence wind is carefully exeduded. Up 
to A. D. 1851 no English yarn had found its 
way into the country except of low quality— 
what was used, was principally red, orange, 
and green which is employed in place of silk 
for the borders of the lower priced sarees, 
dhotees, and roomals. It is considered too 
hard and too much twisted, to be used in the 
manufacture of whole pieces. 

Wages of Weavers, —The expenses of 
weaving, as far as can be ascertained from the 
manufacturers, are already detailed in the 
memorandum of cloths, and the weavers 
would apjDear to have very fair amount of re¬ 
muneration, if the prices of labour of other 
descriptions prevalent in the country is taken 
into consideration. The wages, average iroin 
8 to 12 rupees per month, and inde[)endent 
of this, the weaver had a considerable profit 
in the excess of material, silk, cotton and 
gold thread which it is customary tc afford 
him for the manufacture of each article. 

Sarees of Uharivar are superior in point 
of texture, sarees, perfectly plain, and with 
narrow silk borders, are made to the order, 
some rajas in Ccmtral India and lliudoostan 
to the value of GO and 80 rupees. 

The perfection of the cotton manufactures 
of Narrainpett, Dharwar and Muktul as well 
in I’egard to colour as texture, is attributed 
by the native weavers to the quality of the 
water, in regard to which they are most par¬ 
ticular, and to the clays and earths obtainable 
near those places in which the thread is 
washed after its long oil process. The water 
is represented as hard and unfit for culinary 
purposes or wasliiug, yet without salt, and 
which, in washing the thread, and brushing 
it as stretched on the loom, contracts the fibre 
and renders it clean and smooth in working. 

There can be no doubt of the permanency 
of the colours, and that all the madder reds 
and browns improve with washing. In inii- 
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tatiug these manufactures therefore, it should 
be a point of essential importance to use none 
but permanent colours, as any others subjected 
to tlie rough treatment of Indian washermen, 
would speedily fade or change, and would bo 
useless and uusaleable however fine, in com¬ 
parison with native manufacturers. 

The silk dyes, arc perhaps less permanent 
than the cotton, but still they are sufficiently 
fast to last many years, aud bear frequent 
washing. lu the finer kinds of silk manufac¬ 
ture, none but China silk is employed ; as the 
value decreases, it is mixed with Mysore silk, 
and the lowest description of silk sarees are 
made from Mysore silk alone. These, as those 
of Gudwall, and Gulburgah, are at once 
known by their rough texture and great 
weight in comparison of the finer kinds of 
Narrainpett cloths. 

Colto7i~printing of Sholapore. —There is a 
branch of cotton-printing carried on at Sliola- 
poor. The patterns of various kinds are printed 
upon coarse cloth, and arc used for floor 
coverings, bed coverlets, &c. &c., the latter 
by the poorer classes. The colours are very 
permanent, and will bear any amount of 
washing, but are confined to mudder reds, 
aud browns, black, dull greens and yellows. 

'J'be other manufactures of the country are 
of an ordinary description, dhotees or raen^s 
cloths, sarees, roomals for the head, and hand¬ 
kerchiefs, the coarser descriptions of muslins, 
turbans and selahs, and both for local uso 
and exportation to the Southern Mahratta 
country, Poonah, Bombay, &c. They do not 
differ iiiatei ialiy from ordinary manufactures 
in other parts of India, and could ouly be va¬ 
luable in reference to price, texture and dye. 
— Colonel J\Ieailows Taylor^ SOM September 
1850, 2[)0 of Madras Ex. Jur. Report; 

Slrr^s China and the Chbiesc^ Vol. i, pp. 
384, 38G. See Dacca. 

SILVER Fill, Abies smitliiana, also Abies 
picea. Abies : conifei ce ; Fir: the Deciduous, 
silver fir is Abies hrnnouiana, Sicb. 

SILVER FLOWER, Dendrobiurn formo- 
sum. 

SILVER-FISH. The bodies of the genus 
Chanda aie more or less diaphonous. The 
name Chand is from the hindi word cliandi, 
silver. 

SILVER-LEAVED CONVOLVULUS, 
Convolvulus argentaceiis, 

SILVERY GIBBON, see Simiada?. 

SIM, Pkks. Silver. * 

SIM, Hind. Jasminum officinale. 

SIMA, Tkl. Foreign, not indigenous ;hence, 

Simai-atti pallam, Tam. Figs. 

Sima avisi or Metta tamarti, Tel. Cassia 
aJafa, L. 

Sima cliiuduga, or Sima chinta, loga dul- 
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Ci 9 , mild., W.^ A., 829; W. le., 198 ; R. ii, 
556 ; Cor., 99. 

Sima chitra mulam, Pedilanthus tilliyma- 
loides, Poit. 

Sima chuiiambu, Tam. Chalk. 

Sima ippa chettu, Tkl. Achras sapota, 
TViild, Diospyros sapota. 

Simaipusiiii kai, Tam. Cucurbit a ovifera, 
Linn. 

Sima karpuram, Moriaiidra beiigalcnsis, 
Ben thy 

Sima mirapa, or Golakonda mirapa, Cap¬ 
sicum frutesceus, Is. 

Sima sunnam, Tel. Chalk. 

SIMA, or Siinba, the ccremouy, after religi¬ 
ous rites, of poiutiiig out a boundary. 

SIMA, Tel. Capsicum frulcseeiis, Li/m. 

SIM-AB, Pers. Literally silver-water, 
mercury. 

SIMA-BARA, see Japan. 

SIMAGII, Au, Gum. Simagh-arabi, gum- 
arabic. 

SIMAI GUDDA, Tel. Chintz. 

SIMAK, Hind. Si da cord i fob a. 

SIMAO MAN IS, Malay. Citrus auran- 
tium, Linn. 

SIMARUBACE^., Rich. The Quassia 
tribe of plants comprising 3 genera, G species, 
viz., 1 Quassia amara, 2 Samadera, I Nima. 

SIMAN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with hard, grey timber,— Cal. Qat.Ex.^ 
1862. 

SIMANG, the capital of the Bor Abor. 

SIMANG AND BILA In the northern 
portion of the Malayan peninsula, within the 
territories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, 
Perak, Pahang and Tringanu, is a Negro race 
known to the Malays under the names ol 
Simang and Bila. The complexion of these 
is black, or sooty, the hair woolly, Iho fea¬ 
tures approaching to the Afiican, and the 
stature dwarfish. An adult Simang male, 
said to bd of the mean height of this people, 
was found to be only 4 feet 9 inches high. 
Some of the Simang, or Bila, have fixed 
habitations, and practise a rude agriculture, 
but the majority lead an erratic life, gather¬ 
ing the rude products of the forest to ex¬ 
change with the Malays for the necessaries of 
life, or subsisting by the chase. The Simang 
and Bila appear to have several tongues, and 
that of the Simang though containing Malay 
and Javanese words is considered by Mr. 
Crawfurd to be au original tongue. The 
Simang like the Philippine negroes are of 
diminutive stature. The average height of 
the Simang is said to be under five feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesia, some 
of the black tribes possess all the traits of 
the Guinea negro, but the Simang aud Min- 
copi of the Audamaus appear, like the greater 
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number of the Asianesian negro tribes, to 
have been partially modified by mixture with 
other races. This is certainly the case with 
the Simang, some of whom are Australo- 
Tamuliau iu appearance, while others differ 
little save in their frizzled or spiral hair and 
dark complexion, from some of the adjacent 
Binua. The average height of the adults of 
a party of Simang Bukit on the Ijan, a feeder 
of the Krian was four feet eight inches, tlie 
highest four feet ten inches. Head small,, 
ridged, that is, rising above the forehead iu 
an obtuse wedge-shape, the back rounded aud 
markedly luuTOwer tliau the zygomatic or 
middle zone ; tlie face generally narrower 
and smaller than the Malay ; eye-brows very 
prominent, standing out from the forehead 
and projecting over the ocular furrow which 
extends across the face, the root of tlie no.se 
sinking into it aud forming a deep amrle with 
the base of the superciliary ridge. The nose 
short and somewhat sharp at the poiilt, and 
often turned up, but the alfc spreading ; eyes 
fme, muldle-sizecl and straight: jris large pierc¬ 
ing, conjunctive membrane yellow, the upper 
eye-lashes, owing to the deep ocular depression 
or prominent ridge.s are compressed or folded, 
the roots of tlic hair being hidden. The 
cheek-bones generally broad, but iu some 
casc.s not remarkably prominent, save with 
reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth 
large or wide but lips not thick or projecting ; 
the lower part of the face oval or round but 
not square. The deep depression at the 
eyes and sinking in at the root of the nose 
give a very remarkable character to the head 
compared with the Malay. The projecting 
brow i.s in a vertical line with the nose, mouth 
and chin, aud the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognatlious. The person is slender, the 
belly, protuberant, owing to their animal life 
in the jungle and precarious food. This in¬ 
duces them to cram themselves whenever they 
can and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
flaccid and expansible like that of an ape. The 
skin generally is fine and soft, altliough often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark- 
brown, but in some cases lighter and approach¬ 
ing to the Malay. Tiie more exposed hordes 
are black. The Simang of Tringanu are not 
of such a jet-black glossy colour as the Kidali 
tribe. An individual who, many years ago, 
was brought to Pinang, and who has hitherte 
represented the race in European ethnology, 
probably belonged to such a horde. His lips 
were thick, and Mr. Anderson says he exact¬ 
ly resembled two natives of the Andamans, 
who were brought to Pinang in 1819. Mr. 
Anderson adds that a Semang of Ti inganu, 
who lived iu Pinang was ‘ not of such a jet 
black glossy appearance’ as the Semang from 
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SIMANG AND BILA. 

Kidab whom he saw, and the two Andaman!. 
The hair is spiral not woolly and grows 
thickly on the head in tufts. They have thick 
mustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The head is neither 
Mongolian, nor Negro of the Guinea type. It 
is Papua-Tainulian ; the expression of the face 
is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
Jow, nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of 
tattooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The right ear is pieiced, the 
orifice being large. Tlie hair is cropped save 
a ring or fringe round the forehead. The 
Simang are found in all the rivers of Pera 
and are classed as the Simang Pay a who fre¬ 
quent the low and marshy alluvium between 
the sea and the lUlls ; the Simang Bukit who 
wander in the forests of the hills, and the Sakai 
who are confined to the mountains of the 
interior. There are said to b(‘ thousands of 
the Simang in the interior of Patani, Tiin- 
ganu, Kidah and T\u‘a, wherever the country 
is covered with forest and tliCMc are few or 
no Malays. Simang tribes of Kidah and Peru 
have a language mainly dissyllabic like oth^r 
Asiancsian ones. Simang, is a Malay word aiul 
is applied by the mahomedans of Kedah, Perak, 
Tringanu and Salangore, to the pagan tribes 
of the interior, though the Semang Paya 
reside on the plains or borders of tiie mor¬ 
asses, the Semang Bukit, are tito occu¬ 
pants of hills, the Semang Bakow reside in 
the iieigbourhood of the sea, in the creeks and 
districts where the mangrove grows, frequent¬ 
ing the sea-shore, and octcasionally taking np 
their quarters in the mangrove jungles. The 
Semang Bila are those who have been some¬ 
what reclaimed from their savage habits, and 
have had intercourse with the Malays. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Earl, the Semang are a mere 
remnant of tribes which, according to native 
tradition, occupied a considerable portion of 
the interior of the peninsula at a compara¬ 
tively recent period. At the present time the 
race is only known to exist on the mountain 
Jerei, in the Kedah territory, a little to the 
north of Penang ; in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain range which lies immediately op¬ 
posite to the latter settlement; and in the up¬ 
lands of Tringanu, on the east coast of the 
peninsula ; but it seems probaV)le that scat¬ 
tered remnants are to bo found in several 
other spots, which have not yet been visit¬ 
ed* by Europeans. The Sakai and Alias; 
tribes of Perak, Avhich have hitherto been 
classed with the Semang, or woolly-haired 
race of the neighbourhood of Pinaug, have 
curly but not woolly hair ; and although 
they retain the Papuan custom of boring the 
septum of the nose, and also mark their skins 
with cicatrices they cannot be considered as 
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Papuans ; indeed their language and leading 
characteristics show them to he wild tribes of 
the Malayan race. The Semang, however, 
who are identical in every particular with the 
Paiigan of the inteiior* of Tringanu, are 
Papuans in all their purity, with woolly and 
tufted hair in every respect similar to other 
unmixed tribes of tbe race. Of the origin of 
the Semang the Malays possess no tradition. 
Certain it is, however, that the tribes of them 
which iuhaluted various parts on both sides 
of the peninsula were much more numerous, 
before many of the present Malayan colonies 
were founded by emigrants from Sumatra. 

They are at pn'seut most numerous in the 
interior of Jan, a small river to the north of 
the Mirhow, near the lofty mountain Jerei, 
in the Kedah territory. There are small 
partie.s also in the mountains, inland of Jum 
and Krian, opposite Pinang. Their huts or 
tempoi’ary dwellings, (for they have no fixed 
habitations, but rove about like the beasts of 
the forest), consist of two posts stuck into 
the ground, with a small cross-piece, and a 
few leaves or l>ranclu’s of trees laid over to 
secure them from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the 
forest, where the ele[)hant.s, tigers, and other 
wild animals are most abundant, make their 
temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and 
branches of large trees. The Semang sub¬ 
sist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
roots. They eat the elephant, rhinoceros, 
monkeys, and rats, and with the exception oi 
the scanty supplies they obtain from the 
Malays, they have no rice or salt. They are 
very expert with the sum pit, a blow-pipe for 
projecting small darts, and poison the darts 
with ipoh poison, procured from the juice 
of various trees. They handle the bow 
and the spear with wouderful dexterity and 
destroy the largest and most powerful ani¬ 
mals by ingenious contrivances. It is sel- 
, dom they sufi’er by beasts of prey, as they 
I are extremely sharp-sighted, and as-agile ia 
ascending the trees as the moukeys. Their 
mode of destroying elephants, in order to 
procure tlie ivory, or their flesh, is most in¬ 
genious. They lie in wait in small parties 
of two or three, when they have perceived 
any elephants ascend a hill, and as they de¬ 
scend again, which they usually do at a slow 
pace, plucking the brunches as they move 
along, while the hind legs are lifted up, the 
Semang, cautiously approacldng behind, 
drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or a piece of 
neehong wliich has been previously well- 
hardened in the fire, and touched with poiaon, 
into the sole of the elephant’s foot with ail 
his force, which effectually lames the animal, 
and most commonly causes him to fall, when 
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tlio whole parly rush upon liim willi spenrf? i SIMEON SETII, at the connrnand of Alexis 
and shavp-poinrc'd sticks, and soon despatch I Comnenis, made a Greek translation of the 
him. The rhinoceros they obtain with even j fables of Eed})ai. 

less diniculty. This animal, whi(di is ofj SIMIADyE, or monkeys, a family of 


the 


solitary Inibits, is found frequently in marshy 
places, with its whole body immersed in the 
mud, and part of the head only visible. The 
Malays call the animal ‘Thidak Tapa*’ or the 


mammalia of the order Primates 
O'der. Primates. 
Fam, Simiadjc, Monkeys. 


VIZ., 


Qu;i(h*umnna, 


rc‘cliise rhinoceros. Towards the close of j 

Suo-Jain, Simiaine, Apes. 


I Catarrhiine, Get'tffvey, 


the rainy season, they are said to bni'y them¬ 
selves in this manner in ditlereiit places, and 
upon the dry weather settin^^ iji, and from the 
powerful effects of a vertical sun, the mud 
becomes hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros I 
cannot effect its escjipe without (considerable | 
ditliculty and exertion. The wild buffaloes j 
of North Australia are often found in a simi¬ 
lar })redi(!ameiit, and are sometim(‘s shot by | 
the hunleis before they can e.xtricate tlnun- i 
selves. Idte Semanj^ ])re{>:ire theius(dves | 
with large ((uan titles of combustible materials, | 
with which they quietly approach the j 
animal, Avho is aroused from his reverie by i 
an immense fire over him, 'which being kept j 
well supplied by the Semang w'ilh fresh fuel, 
soon completes his destruction, and renders 
him in a fit state to make a meal of. The 
projecting horn on .the snout is (airefully 
preserve(l, being supposed to be possessed of 
medicinal properties, and highly prized .by 
the Malays to 'whom they barter it for their 
tobacco, &c. The adjacent Binua also tattoo. ^ 

The practice is Indian among the Ivonds, the j 

higher Abor tribes, <^c., also ultra*Indian and ! throughout 


Troglodytes niger, Chim})aiizeo, Africa. 
Troglodyt<*s gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simia satyrus, Orang-utan of Borneo. 

Simla moi io, Orang-utan of Sumatra. 
Simanga syndactyla, Raffles^ Sumatra. 
Sub-Jam. ilylobatiua% Gibbous of Indo- 
Chinese couutri(‘S and Mala^aiia. 

Jlylobates hoolook, Tioolook of Assam, Ca- 
char, Khassia, and Sylhet. 

IJylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenassei’im. 
llylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin¬ 
sula: otliers from the Malay Islands. 

Su h-ja m i Uj , Mo u kvys. 

Gen. Piesbytis illiger. 


Hauumau, 

111 .N D. 

i Langur, 

Hind. 

P re.shy t is 

enlei Ins. 



Simi.T, 

J)nfrcs)i. 

1 P. uncliiseg, 

EU. 

Lfuigur, 

il!Nl). 

Miikur, 

Maijk. 

llauinnan. 

,, 

MuHya, 

C.\N. 

Wanur, 

M AHJO 

1 I'teugal Tiungur, 

L.ng. 


Common in Jfcmgal and Central India, 
Presbytis scdiistacteus, Jlodqs.. Horsf. 

Langur, Hind. 

Kajiiba Suhu, Lkivii. 


Asianesian. Although the right eni' is pierced, j 
the orifice Ijoiiig large, they do not pierce the | 
septum of the iios{} like one of the adjacent | 
Binua tribes of Perak, and many of the Asia- 


the Himalaya. 
Pr(‘sbytis priamus, 7i7/., Bly.^ Uorsf. 
Madras Langur, Knu. j Gandangi, Tkl, 

Inhabits tlie eastern, side of the’peninsula 

don. 


iiesiau Papua.s. The hair is cropped save a I 

ring or Aingo rou.ui (he (brehea.l. ' I Cresl-yOs johnn, Jenk 

The Semany Ella occupy the southern 
part of the Malay jieninsula, along with the 
Somang, in the provinces of Quedah, Perak, 

Pahang and Tringanii. 

The people of Kidah more often approxi¬ 
mate to tlie eastern Negi’o type llum in 
southern Malaya, and Mr. Logan was 
particularly shuck wdth the re [abated occur¬ 
rence of the deep nasal depre.ssioii of the 
Semangs, the Australians and Papuans. 

Srpall heads, with all the features as it w'cre 
contracted or compressed, Avere common.— 

M?\ Logan in Jour. hid. Arch., Fol. iv, p. 

427 ; Mr. LarTs Indian Archipelago. See 
India. 

SIMBAL, Hind. Bombax lic])taphylluin. 

SIMBALU, Beng., Hind. Vitex trifolia. 

SIMBUL, an umbellifer, resembling the 
“jira,”or cummin seed, it has an edible bul¬ 
bous root said to bo much relislied by bears.— 

Cleghorn^s JPuffjab Report, p, 100. . l 
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Scinuopiiliecus cucul- 
latus, Is. Geoff. 

SoiiinopithecuR hypo- 
leucos, Bliftliy Horsf, 


I Simia joliuii, Fisher. 

j Senmopitliccus Dus- 
I luierii, Schinz, 

• Sciniioi)iihccuM joluiii 
var. Martin. 

I'lie Malabar Langur, of Tranvaucore, 
Coebin, Malabar and South Canara. 

Presbytis jnbatus, Jerdon, 

Scmnupilliecus jolinii, Wagner, Bhjih, Martin. 

The N eilglicny Langur, of Neilgherries, 
Anamalhiy, Pnlney and Wynaad, not below 
2,500 and 3,000 feet. 

Presbytis pileatus, Bhjth, Sylhet,. Cachar, 
Cliittagong. 

Presbytis barbei, Blyth, interior of Tip- 
perah Hills. 

Presbytis obscurus, Reid, Mergui. 
Presbytis phayrei, Blyth, Arrakau, 
Presbytis albo-cinereus, Malayan Peninsula. 
Presbytis cephalopterus, Blyth, Ceylon. 
Presbytis ursinus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Sub-fam. Papiouinoe, Baboons, 
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The true baboons of Africa and monkey- | given to the Patiala rajah^ but again obtain- 


like baboons of India. 

Inuus silenns, Jerdon. Lion-monkey. 
Simialoonina, Linn, Shaic. 

Nil-bandar, Beng. 

Siahbandar, *HiNo. . 

Western Ghauts, Cochin, Tiavancore. 
Iniuis rhesus, Jcrdon. 


Silenus viitor, (iruu^ Tifjj 
Ilort 

Ne.lla-inantbi, Mal 


Inuus erythrajus, Schreb. 


Pitliex oinops, Ffodf/., 
Jft>rs., Bl. 


Marc lit-banur, 
Ibiiiur, 

Suhu, 


Lef 


Morkot, BEN(i. 

I'iyu, Bh(it. 

Bengal monkey, Knc;. 

Bandar, Hino. 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Inuus pelops, Jerdon. 

Macacus assamensis, Me LcUan<J, Hoyaf.^ Bluth. 
Inuus ISikk iinensis,./t^rt/.? | Maoacus 


ed from him as a sanitarium. {Simla has 
I 1,000 Kuropeans mid H,000 natives in tlie 
' season. 

The range on wliich the Simla station 
has been formed bears wild thyme, wild 
strawlierries, various oaks, pines, the deodar 
and Jill tbe forms of Europe. The hill dogs 
are covered with black wool which forms an 
: article of trallie, iliey are largo and ferocious 
j lo strangers but are nsernl as shee[)-dogs, and 
I are jirovided with an iron collar to seeiirc tlie 
I dog jrom a leopmal’s tiv lb. Simla district 
■ and town in (lie VVb-stein Himalaya, is in the 
' disiriet of lioliib'und. Simla is on tbe main 


The Hill monkey, high up on (he Mussoorie i l-f .Tjf f ' 'P,, 'if 'i''’ m. elevaliou of 
° * ' /,0()() to s^,()i)() feet; a little Inrther north 


Hills. 

Innus nemostrinns, Jerdon^ Tenasserim 
and Malay ana. 

Inuus leoninus, Bhjth^ Arrakan. ^ 

Inuus arcloides, Is, GcoJfr(\i/, Arrakan. 
Gen. Macacus radiafns, Jyrdon. 

►Simla siiiicii, Linn.,, KIL, Bliftb, -Unrsf. 

IMunga, (’an. I AV^anur, A1 a iiio of Sykes. 

Madras Monkey, Lng. Kerda, Maiiic. of (jhauls. 


at Nagknmia it rises to 9,BOO and to 10,700 
at (he J*ea!v of Ilattn. Thi^ Chor mountain, 
one of* the most r(mmrkable isolated peaks'iu 
(he Himalaya is 12,100 le(‘t. ft is situated 
on a liiaiicli ol the main Cis-Sutlej ehaiii and 
is only tbirly mih^s from the plains : the bed of 
tin? Sndej is (‘verywbere veiy low, being at 

Ua,rU,r, ’ I1,N„. | KuU. ■I'K.,.. i 

Mclkadn, INtAnu, 1 Vella Muiithi, Tam. ^I)lainsat tlie foot of tluj Simla Jiills attaiu 

All over SoiUhern India. ' 1,000 feet elevaiion and tbe outer ranges are 

Macacus pileatus, S/urw, of Ceylon. ; lower than those of Cnrbwal and Knmnoii. 

Macacus earbonarius, C/e/vVe, of Buruiah. j Uupar, close lO tb(3 Sutlej amongst (be oiUer 
Macacus cynomolgos, Li/ttt., of Unrmab.—- i bills, is under 1,000 feel., Subuflni, u little 
Jerdon; Bh/fh Cat, ; l/ors/icld. ] further in, is 4,200 and Kassowb'C (.),o00 feet. 

8TMI AGATI, Tam. Cassia alata, /.«//;/.. j Prom Easlimir, eastwards, all lb:.' easily ac- 
SIMIAN, Hind. Vermicelli. eessible portions of tbi3 Himaltiyn are oc- 

81MI ATIT-HALLAM, Tam. Figs. i c.upied by Arian liindoo as far as I bo east- 


SlMl, Ih.)nTiA, SoKPA. Cat. Felis catus. 
SIMI CllUNAMBH, Tam. Chalk. 

SEMI ELlIl^El MAllAM, Ta.m. Aebras i 
sapota, JViUd.^ Diospyros sapota. 

SIMI KAVI-KALIjIj, Tam. Ifolc arm( 3 -| 

Ilian. ’ 


ern border .of fvmiiaon and the Kali river 
separating Knmaon from Ni^jianl — (he Tibe¬ 
tans being b<.‘re confined to the valleys about 
and iM'yond tin? snow. People of ’ Tibidaii 
Idood have migraied info Ne[)anl, tlironghont 
its Avliole. lenglb, and bavo formed mixed 


SIMILOR, also Tambac,, Fit. Pinchb(‘ck. ' frib(‘s, wiiose ap[H*aran(;(i and lam'iia'»-(? js 


SIMITAKALI PALLAM, Tam. 8ola- 
nuni lycopersicum. 

SIM JANG, II INI). A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, yellow wood.— Cal. Cat. A’r., 1802. 

SIMTvA, in lut. 3r()'2”N., long. 77^" 9' 
4" K., (taken at tbe elinrch), is a hill station 


nioro 'ribetaii tliari Indian, but ivliose reli¬ 
gion and inanm.M's are biudoo. J^hist of Nepal, 
in Sikkim and Ehoolan, tbe liindoo element 
almost disappi ars, and (bo I’ibiTatis m e alto¬ 
gether dominant. From Simla, for sevm’al 
hundred miles to Mie east all the passes 


and sanilarinm, 40 miles distant from the j tiirough tin? snowy raiigi* anMieciipied by the 
southern foot, of the Himalaya. The cmi- i Hboti. They ba.v<3 a monopoly of the trade 
trance to the chnrcli is 7,1 56 feet above the ! ncross the Himalaya, ar(3 carriers, loadiio'- 
sea. The height of Simla, taken trigonome-| the goods on the backs of sheep. Kdi is the 
trically, is exactly 7,2064 feet above tbe ; name givim to the lower ela.^s of cnltivator.s 
level of Ibe sea, measuring from the mag-| in tbe Simla bills, 'fbe Kanait are an a‘’‘ri- 
netic observatory. 4'Iie mountain ealled ! cultural race in tbe Simla bills and east oflhe 
Jaeko, said to have been so named from the! Sutlej, holding most of the land in the Simla 
myriads of monkeys fonml all over it, is much ! liills. They are inferior in position to Rajputs, 
higher, an<l bouses are built not only on tbe i more perhaps of the level of I'le Kurmi and 
slopes of the bill, but to (be very summit. ! Lodbi, but they are often educated, and are 
The name is the hindi ShyiMi Malay, or blue j generally ministers to tbe Rajput erdefs. 
house, from a house of blue slate. Simla ! Their women are very nice-looking, and all 
M’as taken from the Jiui rajah in 1815, and the tribe who arc not (In the upper hills) in 
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coutact with Tartars are quite Arian, though 
not very large. In certain places there is a 
partial aud local piactice of polyandry among 
them, but it is not the general custom of the 
tribe. The hillmcn of Simla are offspring of 
the dark Kaet races and Rajputs who have, for 
eight centuries been flying to the mountains 
to escape mahomedan invasions. They are 
filthy in their persons : they have clear almost 
Anglo-Saxon complexion, many liave goitres 
and they hate mahomedaus. Their chiefs, as 
the Dati and Katranas, are of Rajput origin, 
and they have a municipal system with »Sha- 
milik or commons and a lombardar or mukhia, 
t, e., chief. Pol 3 ^ahdry prevails among the 
hillinen beyond Kotgliur, but it is on the 
decline, polygamy often taking its place. 
In ■ the winter tlie men almost liybernate 
spending months in eating and sleeping. 

The trees furnishing the supply at Simla, 
are chiefly 

Qnercua incana, Pinna excelaa, 

lihododenilrou arboreum, and 

Andromeda ovalifolia, Cedrns dcodara. 

The fruit of the ‘ trirnal,’ or Ficus ma- 
crophylla, is sold in the bazaar at Simla. 
Besides an extensive bazaar or collection 
of shops, which may now almost bo designat¬ 
ed a small native town, Simla contains nearly 
400 houses, scattered along the crest of dif¬ 
ferent mountain ranges. Its situation is a 
most favourable one, on the main range of 
mountains south of the Sutlej river, at a 
point where a massive f)oak iis(?s to a height 
of 8,100 feet, and on the nearest part of the 
ridge to the plains of India, which is siiflici- 
eutly elevated, well-wooded, and situated 
favourably witil regard to water. The greater 
part of the station is built on the main i-ange, 
partly surrounding the peak of Jako, and 
partly on the ridge running noi’lli from it, at 
an elevation of about 7,000 feel, as far as a 
smaller cnlminating point of tlie range, which 
is by the inhabitants named Ihospect Point. 
At this point the main range turns sharply 
to the west, and the station is continued for 
nearly a mile on a spur whicli l uns towards 
the north, passing througli (he station of 
Jutog, From the scattered position of the 
houses, the extent of Simla is much more 
considerable than the hare statement of the 
number of houses might lead one to suppose. 
The northern lidge extends almost four 
miles, and the circuit of Jako by the princi¬ 
pal road, w’hicli is from 500 to 1,000 feet 
below the summit, measures five miles. 

Pinus excelsa is very cominou tree at 
Simla, particularly on the soutliern face of 
• Alount Jako, which is tlio highest part of the 
ridge. Abies smithiaua is rare, a few trees 
only occurring in a shady ravine facing the! 


west; while the deodar is common on the 
southern and western slopes of Jako, above 
7,000 feet; aud again in shady groves at 
the bottom of the valleys on both sides of 
the ridge, as low as 5,000 feet. This beau¬ 
tiful tree, the (tedar of the tndian mountains, 
seems limited to the western half of the 
Jlimahiyan range, extending from the most 
part westerly of Ncpaul, as far as the moun¬ 
tains of Afl’ghanistan. It was first described by 
Roxburgh from specimens sent to him from 
Kiiinaon, at a time when tlie western Himalaya 
was almost inaccessible to Europeans, under 
the name by whicli it is known to the inhabit¬ 
ants of that province, as in Kashmir. It is, 
however, singularly enough, not known by 
that name in the Simla hills, where it is called 
Kelu, anotlior conifer, Cupressus torulosa, 
a rare tree in the district, having usurped the 
name, as well as the sacred character, of 
deodar. 

The view from tlie peak of Ja,ko is one of 
the most agreeable aud diversified, in any part 
of the Himalaya ; although, from the rather 
too level tO[) of the mountain, and the inti’usion 
of the forest almost to tlie very summit, the 
vvhohi panorama cannot be embraced at once. 
Immediately under the eye are the numerous 
spurs and iidges covered with scattered 
liouses, and (lie deep ravine which terminates 
the sle(‘p slopes below tlie station ; towards 
the plains, the whole valley of the Gambar is 
seen, with the stations of 8abathn and Kus- 
sowlee, the <*hnreh and esplanade of the former 
a[)pearini» low down almo.st within a stone’s 
throw, while the brilliant white of the houses 
of Kussowlee, more nearly level with the eye, 
sparkle in (he sunbeams. The ridge of Kus- 
sowlee in one place excludes the view of the 
plains, but to the right they may be seen 
i stretcliing away in the distance, and only 
recognizable at last bj’’ the triurk of the 
Sutlej river, which from the very remarkable 
curve close to its exit from the mountaiiip, 
may be traced as far as vision can extend, a 
distance of 116 miles. To the north a valley 
stretches from Simla as far as the Sutlej river, 
distant about fifteen miles, so direct that the 
greater part of it is seen, tliough the ri'*er 
! itself is concealed. East of north a long 
partially wooded ridge, about four «jiles dis¬ 
tant at its neaiest point, rmiuing parallel to 
the valley just mentioned, excludes the view 
of the nearer part of the SutUy valley ; but 
the lofty ranges north of that river, covered 
with dense forest, and backed by masses of 
brilliant snow, close in the view in that direc*r 
tiou. Due east lies the Ma^su ridge, covered 
on the Simla slopes with a dense forest of 
deodar ; and to the south, across the valley 
of the Giri, towards which numerous 
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rugped ridges run, is the mouiihuii called 
the Chor, the highest peak of the range which 
separates the Gii i from the Tons, tire crest of 
which is upwards of 12,000 feet in height. 
Pinus longifolia is common at the western 
or lower extremity of the Simla station, and 
prevails, to the exclusion of any other tree 
on the dry sunny spurs whi(di run towards 
the south, at elevations from 7,000 to o,000 
feet. This species is, of all the Indian pines, 
(except its near ally P. kliasyana), that 
which is capable of enduring the most heat, 
and at the same time the greatest varia¬ 
tion in amount of moisture ; us it is found 
at elevations of not more than 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sen, equally in the 
hot humid valleys of Sikkim, where it enjoys 
a perpetual vapour-bath, and on the dry 
sandstone hills of the upj>er Pun jab, on which 
raiu hardly ever falls. It is only, however, 
at low elevations, where the mean tempera¬ 
ture is high, that it is (;apable of supporting a 
great amount of humidity.— Ca/. RevieiCj No. 
xci, Nov. 1807 ; Ur. Thomsons Travels in. 
fTestcr?i Himalaya and I'ihct, 16-19, 
22-24; Adventnres of a Lady in 'Tartary^ 
Mrs, Harvey, l^ol. i, p. 386 ; Hooker and 
Thompson, Flora Indica, p. 202 ; Ann. 
Ind, Adm., Vol. xii, 2 ?^. 63, 78; Campbell, 
pp.W, 147-8, 168. 

SIMLl, Hind. Zizyphus flexnosa. 

SIMLOTUN, a river near Hae[)oor in the 
Sabatlioo district. 

SIMLU, Hind. Berberis arisfata. 

SIMOA-MANIS, Malay. Orange. 

SIMODA, see Japan. 

KIMONG, see Himalaya. 

SIMOOM, a hurtful liot wind which pre¬ 
vails in the hot season on the Dasht or plain 
of Battekottee between Hazar-nao and Jel- 
lalabad, though ils mountains on both sides 
are covered with [)erpetual snow. It is 
said to be generally fatal to all men, borse^s 
and cattle who encounter it. It is as malig¬ 
nant in its effects in the night as in tlie day. 
Besides eartliquakes, Arabia is sulject to 
sudden and most violent storms ; one kind of 
which is the well-known simoom, samiel, or 
samm ; the khamsin of Egypt, and the har- 
niattan of the coast of Guinea. It is describ¬ 
ed as being hot and pestiferous, sweeping 
over the countiy with such speed and fearful 
violence that acjcording to some statements, 
men and animals are often overwhelmed by 
clouds of raoviug sand ; in fact, it is said, 
persons who have the misfortune to be tra¬ 
velling during one of these storms might be 
stifled in a moment; unless they throw them¬ 
selves close to the burning saud and cover 
their faces with their cloths. Mr. Weriy, 
Consul-General for Syria in 1838, hud however 
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a meeting of the chief Arghyle, and 
Aenizeh sheikhs who Hccom[)anied the last 
caravan of 2,000 camels from Baghdad, and 
though some of them had traversed' the 
desert, in all directions, for 30 years past, 
they never heard of a caravan, noi* even of a 
single animal or man, being buried alive in 
the saiui raised by a whirlwind. They stated, 
that, generally speaking, the surface soil in 
the countries which they tiaversed, would not 
admit of being .raised in columns sufficiently 
dense to inflict such a calamity, and that 
whatever may have occurred iu the African 
desert, uothing of the kind, to their know¬ 
ledge, lias taken place in Arabia. The simoom, 
however, they added, is hot and suffocating, 
and lias frequently caused the death of persons 
who liave been unable to shelter themselves 
from its deleterious influeuee. They asserted 
also tliat eartliquakes are experienced iu the 
country. Perrier says this terrible hot blast 
inflicts upon animals the same tortures as on the 
linuian race, it is called Sirocco in the south of 
Europe, Khamsin in Egypt, and Saum and Si¬ 
moom ill Arabia and Persia, and is the Sliarkia 
01 East wind of Scripture ; in Egypt, Damas¬ 
cus, Arabia, and Baghdad, it blows by sudden 
squalls, the approach of which is indicat¬ 
ed by a certain perturbed stale of the atmos-^ 
phere. But M. Ferrier hero alludes to the 
ordinary hot blast of tlie deserts, and not 
I the real saum or simoom. The latter seems a 
i poisonous current of air, probably electric, 

I of rare occurrence, and (pausing instant death, 
j and peculiar to the deserts of Arabia. It 
j has no injuriou.s effect on vegetation, perhaps 
because it does not come in contact with it, 

I as it rarely approaches within one or two 
' feet of the ground. The camel, instinctively 
i being aware of its approach, kneels down, 

! and lays its head close to the ground, thus 
I escaping its deadly effe(;ts. Rain is unusual 
and uncertain in Sindh, as it does not come 
within the influenco of the south-west or 
north-west monsoons, thougli equinoctial 
storms and gales are generally experienced. 
Where the hot winds or simum blow, they 
often become above Seliwun, dangerous in 
their effects. The natives, aware of their 
power, avoid travelling at this season.— Eu¬ 
phrates and 'Tifjris. Col.Chesitey, Vol. i, pp. 
67H, 679 ; Expedition, Vol. iv ; Ferrier s 
Journ., p. 272 ; PosUin's Personal Observa¬ 
tions, pp. 14, 15. 

SIM RANG, Hind., of Kanawar, Rhodo¬ 
dendron campaniilatum, Alpine rhododendron. 

SIMUKH, Hind. A wild grain of Dera 
GhaziKliaii, a species of Amaranth. 

SIMUL, Beng., Hind. Bombax mala** 
baric mn. 
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SINAPIS ALBA. 


SINAPIS DICHOTOMA. 


SIMY ILUPl MAR AM, Tam. Achras 
Bapota. 

SIN, IfiND. Withania coagiilans. 

SIN, 01 * Aba-sin, a name of the river Iiulns. 
Sill is a Scythic word for river (now unused) 
so applied by the hindoos. AiJirording to 
native .carpenters the Indus or Aba-sin 
timber is the best, being more resinous. Tlic 
next is the Swat timber, whic.h is very good 
and free from knots. The Kabul river wood 
often appears to be immature. — Cleg horn s 
I*anjab Report^ p. 216. 

SIN, Chin. The gods. Among existing 
religious of China, the Sin-tn (Sin, the gotls, 
and Tu faith) and the huddhist are the most 
extended. Tlie Sin-tu embraces a cosmo¬ 
gony, hero-worship, the Ten-sio-dai-siu the 
Siii goddess, l)eing the primdpal object of 
worship. The religion lias a tiace of bud¬ 
dhism. See dafian. 

SINA-BAJ, Ters., Pusiit. A variety of 
the cold rnnsk melon of Candahar and Calml. 

SINADIKA, Sans. Boerhaavi;i diandria. 


I countries in the south ofEurope. It is frequently 
I (mltivated, and when young is eaten as a salad. 
I The seeds of the S. alba yield by expression 
I 66 per cent, of a bright yellow, pleasant 
' tasted, edible oil, having a strong smell, and 
I slight taste of mustard. The seeds of S. 
nigra yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all 
respects similar to the above. The average 
price of mustard seed in eighteen large sta¬ 
tions, in all parts of the Madras presidency, 
for the quarter ending 31st October 1854, 
was Rs. 1-2-8 per inanml of 25 lbs., the 
maximum being Rs. 1-1 1-6 at Caiinanore, 
and the minimum As. 15-5 at Nagpore. In 
Vizagapalam it costs Rs. 208 per Sicca garce. 
The oil is not ex[)orted from Madras, but the 
se(‘(Is have iieen shipped as follows : 
lS47-48...Cwt. 5,828 1850-51. ..Cwt. 9,909 
1818-49... „ 6,767 ls5l-5‘2... „ 3,636 

1849-50... „ 9,435)1852-53 .. „ 16,075 

The mustard plant is ollieinal on ae.connt of 
its s(Hals, or rather of the flour of ilie seeds, 
or mnstai-d. Di*. Pereira was informed that 


SINA NAGA, Tam. Eugc-nia jaiubolana, 
Lam., Iloxl), 

SINAI, a mountain in Arabia, celebrat¬ 
ed, amongst the followers of the Hebrew, 
christiau and mahoinedaii religions, as that 
near >vhicb the Israelites encamped in their 
road from Egypt to Palestine. It was from 
Sinai that Moses proclaimed the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. Tlie Arabs indicate Jabl Tur as 
the site. 

SINAPIS, Mustard. 


Kabbr, Au. Sarson ; llao ; bnnga- 

Sanchi-sarson, Bk.vc. Sarson ; Tooria, Hind. 
Rae;Baii-rae; Mul-rae, ,, Sar.shub 
Shwet-rae ; Sada-rae, ,, Rajika ; Sar.sliapa, Sans. 
Joonl-rac, ,, I’uvcnca, 

Mustard species, Kno. Siirai-bij, Sindu. 

Napii, Giiickk. (lan-aba; Kata-at)a,SiN(;n. 

Kliardal, Heb. Kadaulioo, I’am 

Aval 1)0 , Tee. 

The Sinapis genus of plants, liclongs to the 
natural oi'der Crucifera;. There m e 40 or 50 
species, all of tlunn known as mustard plants. 
S. alba and S. nigra, the wliifi? and black , 
mustard are best known in Kiiropi;. Imvo! 
or six species arc cnltivabal in all parts ol 
India, for the sake of tlie valnahle oil they 
yield, those most fVecjneiitly seen are S. glanca, 
toria, racernosa, raino.sa, dichutoma and juncea. 
—M. E. ./. h\ 

8INA1MS ALBA. ; 

Peh-lui ; Hii-lui, Chin. 1 SarHhapa, Sans. 

White mustard, Rme I Kiiduyhu, i 

Safed rai, Hind. | Avalu ; sursava, Tkl. | 

The word mustard is from the Latin inns- i 
turn ardens. In China, the white mustard ; 
crop is sown iu the autumn and tln^ lierhage 
is picked in the winter and spring for a pot¬ 
herb. A mustard seed was the inuldhist unit 
of long measure. Sinapis alha, or Avhite 
n^ustiird, is u native of Great Britain aud most 


the liestdour of mustard ispi*epared by crushing 
j the seeds of both blmdc and white mustard 
between rollers, and then pounding them in 
mortars, when they are twice sifted to yield 
pure flour of mustard. Two bushels of black, and 
three of white semi yield, wheif ground, 145 
j [lounds of flour ; wlii'*h, to diminish the pun- 
j gency and improve the colour, is mixed with 
/ 56 pounds of wheat flour and two pounds of 
i turmeric ; and the acrimony is restored 
; without the pnngmicy, by the addition of a 
: |)oun(i of (cupsiimm) cdiilly pods, and half a 
I pound of ging(u*. Common mustard consi.sts 
! of the dour of the seeds of the black mustard, 

I though generally mixed with that proitured 
I from the seeds of the white mustard, or Sinapis 
I alha, and deprived of fixed oil l)y expression, 
j Both speeies have l)een long used in medicine, 
i being the vairv of Hippocrates, and the Sinapi 
: of the Romans. 

: The Oil. 

I Mustard oil, Enc. KadaKhoo yennai, Tam. 

Itai ka tel, IIi.M). Avaloo and Suryiava 

S;ii’.sha,ir.i-tailiiin, Sans. uoona, Tee. 

This valnai)le oil is used in most parts of 
India in cookery, ami is considered superior 
to all other oils Ibi* anointing the body, which 
it is snpfiosed to invigorate. In medicine, it is 
sometirnc's given infernally, but is more fio- 
quenfly apfiliedas a rubefacient.— Eng. Cyc. ; 
J/. E. J. R ; Rnt/lc. See Mustard. 

SINAPIS BRASSICA. 

Kurm kulla, HtNii. j Badshahee rai, Hind. 

Cultivated iu the Saharuuporo garden. 
SINAPIS DICHOTOMA. 

Tha-ba-mee, BUKM. j ^aliota, lIiND. 

Moung-ngyeen, ,, Sighta, ,, 

Toroea, lIlND. 1 Kali surson, ,, 

Cultivated in British India. Much prized 
for its oil.— McClelland. 
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SINAPI-S JUNCEA. , 

BiingK surson, jTsze-kai, (.HIN. 

SIN APIS ERYSIMOIDPS. 

Kaeo, ‘ I Mukura raee, 

SJNAPIS GLAUCA. 

Mustarti, Enq. | Knee, Punj. 

This is found in the SiUlcj valley between 
Rainpur and Sunguain at elevations up to 
11,000 feet, and is miudi cultivated. Sev<‘ral 
speeies of Sinapis are grown in tlie N. W. 
Himalaya as salads and condiments.— Clc(j- 
horn's Punjab lieport^ p. 68. 
sinapis RAM os a, PoA'b. 

Rai, Beng., Hind. | Kudagu, 

iTulian muatarcl, Eng. | AvaUi, 

Kaduga, Maleal. | 

The seeds are much used as a condiment. 
SINAPIS RAdlKA. 

SINAPIS HAG OS A. 

Bhotoa rao(‘, I Jtad.shaheo raec, 

SINAPIS CllINENSIS. Linn. 


Sinapis sinensis. 

Khirdull, Alt. Saaavi, M.ai.av 

Aloutig iigyiii, PruM. 'I'ukhiii-i-sipidaii, Peu.s. 

Raina, “ OCK. Kajaoa, Sann 

M'arantula noistai'd, Eng.' Kaduglui, Tam 

llai, (tir/. Avalu, 'I'ei 

Sarshuf rai, Hind. 

—Ainsfies Mat. Med., p. 264. 


SINAPIS TIULOGIJI.ARIS, Mustard. 

JvlU, Dciv. 

SJNATKOCKS. s(‘e (ireeks of Asia. 

SIN-B A W-K A RAW A, B i; r.m . (Aibebs. 

SINBOME-DZA-LI, Buini. Cassia ahita, 
Lin??.., IV. .y A., JF. Jc. 

SIND, a river of 0 opal pore in Gwalior, 
near RulAvah. 

SIND, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

SIND, a province of British Iinliain the 
lower <;onrse of (ho Indus riv<‘r, which runs i 
through it. 'Pile name of this province is 
also written Scinde, and Sind’h, and seems 
to bo derived from Sin, a vS(;ythie name for a 
river, from which also have come the terms 
Hind and Tnd for India — the lett(U*s .v and 
h on the Westeim parts of British India 
being transmutable. To the Western Arabs, 
all eastw'ards of the Persian Gulf was known 
as Hind ; hut they distingnislied the two 
regions on and beyond the Indus river by 
the terms Hiiid-o-Sind. The name of Sind 
is of groat antiquity, and is inmitioned both 
by Pliny and Arrian, the one writes it 
Sind us and the other Sind. We learn from 
the Nubian geographers tJiat the Arabians 
called it Mekraii. India, however, is sup¬ 
posed to liave obtained its name from the 
Indus, the Sin, Siuda or Hindu or Hapta 
Hind a, the Aba-Sin of the Arabs, the great 
river met in the route from Europe and from 
Western and Central Asia. It is true that 
so far back as the reign of Darius Ilystaspes, 
B. c. 521, the early writers placed Judiaiis 
on both sides of the Indus and made India 


extend westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), 
embracing perhaps the fourteen Iranian pro¬ 
vinces or nations, enumerated on the Naksh- 
i-Rnstum as lying between Sogdiana and the 
Panjab and subject to Darius. But eastward 
of llie Indus, tlie country Avas always India, 
and this name seems to have been chiefly 
nsed*iii the south of Asia for it first occurs 
in the Bil>l<*, in the hook of Esther (i, 1 ; 
iii, 9) as the limit of tlie territories of king 
Alia.sncrus in the ea.st, as Etliiopia was on 
the west, and the names are similarly coii- 
necle<l by Ileiodotns (vii, 9). The term 
‘ Hoddu’ used by the Hebrews is an abbrevi¬ 
ation of Ilonadii which is identical with the 
names of the river Indus, for, to the present 
day, all along the course of that river, the 
letters 8 and II are interclianged, and, iu 
the VTmdidad, the Panjah is described as the 
‘ Ilapta-llindn’ and the native form ‘ Siudus’ 
is not iced by Pliny (vi, 23.) The India of the 
hook of Esther is not the peninsula of Hin¬ 
dustan, hut the country surrounding the 
Indus—the Panjah, and perhaps Sind—the 
India wliieli Herodotus describes (iii, 98) ns 
! forming jiart of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later pe¬ 
riod was (!onqnered by Alexander the Great, 
'riie name ocemrs in the inscriptions of Per- 
sepolis and Naksli-i-Rustum, but not in those 
of Behi.stun. The Sind territory has been re- 
[>eatedly overrun by conquerors, by Alexander 
of Greece, by liindoo dynasties, by the Arabs 
of the (kaliphuLe, by the Moghul of Turkistan, 
by the Mogul rulers of India, by the Baluch 
and by the Aflghans, by whom it was ariang- 
(hI in various political divisions. Tlie British 
in India, usually distinguish but two parts. 
Upper or Nortliern Sind and Lower or South- 
ei'n Sind, whitdi the people of tho country 
term Siro and lair. Each of these divisions 
lias its particular climate, soil and productions, 
and is otherwise dislinelly marked by physi¬ 
cal peculiarities. Northern, or Upper Sind, 
comprises all that tract from Selnvun upwards 
to the Bhawnlpnr teiritories ; and Southern 
or Lower Sind, that from Seliwun, including 
! the delta of the river to the sea. Each has 
its capital. But, the hindoo races occupying 
the valley of the Indus, arranged it into three 
portions, viz., Siro oiTJpper Sind, the capital of 
wliicli was Alor ; Vichalo or Middle Sind, 
with Brahrninahad for its capital and Lar or 
Lower Sind, of which Patala was the chief 
town. In the second century of the Christian 
era, Minnagar, the capital of the Min was 
the capital of Lower Sind. In the seventh 
century, Sind was divided into four principa¬ 
lities, viz., Upper, Middle and Lower Sind, 
and Cutch. 

The river Indus flows through (he three 
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ports, and at some comparatively recent time, j tants, Sindha>i^ or Saindliu, as it is usually 
it has changed bed, but the old bed still pronounced. Their stronghold, or capital, 
exists under the name of Nara, and its course would therefore have been Ciilled Saindhava- 
has been surveyed from the ruins of Alor to sthana or Saindhu-sthan, which by the elision 
the Run of Cutch. From Alor to Jakrao, of the nasal, be{ioines the Sadustan of the 
a distance of 100 miles, its direction is nearly Arab geographers. 

due south. It there divides into several^clian- The district of Lar or Lower Sind, the 
nels, each bearing a separate name. The ancient Pitasila, is the delta of the Indus, 
most easterly channel, wliich retains the name from Hyderabad to the sea. Ptolemy hag 
of Nara, runs to the south-east by Kipra and preserved the names of several places, as 
Umrkot, near which it turns to the soiith- Barbara, Suusikana, Bonis, and Kolaka, of 
west by Wangii Bazar and Romakn Bazar, which the first is most prolrably the same as 
and is there lost in the great Run of Cutidi. the Barbarike emporium of the ‘ Periplus,* aud 
The territory of Sind, as, until a. d. 1845, perhaps also the same as the Barce of Justin, 
possessed by the Biluch chiefs of Talpiir, lies the time of the author of the ‘ Periplus,’ 
between the 23(1 and 2J)th degrees of nortli the capital of Lower Sindh was Minuagara, 
latitude, and () 7 th to 7 ()th degrees of east which the foreign merchants reached by 
longitude, having the river Indus nearly in asceiRling the river from Barbarike. In the 
its centre, and comprising all the portion of ! middle of theseventli (’entnry, Hwen Thsang 
its valley between the Bhawulpore territorioH j mentions only Pitasila, or Patala. About the 
to the north, the ocean to the soudi, cast and ommemxMnent of the chiistian era, the Rai 
west to the desert tiacts which intervene dynasty ruled from Kashmir and Kariouj to 
Ijetween it and the province of Cuteli, and the Makra and the port of Dabal on the shores 
mountainsseparating it from the higher country ol the sea of Oman, and from Surat to Kan- 
of Beloochistan. Northern Sindh, which ex- dahar and the Solairnan range. The com- 
tends from Sehwun to Suhznlkot, is an uniutor- ineiicemeiit of this dynasty has not been 
ruptecl level, through which inserpemtinecourse as(xn‘tained, but in the time of rai Dwaij the 
flows the river li\dus. There are few conn, capital was Alor. He was a powerful chief 
tries more devoid of natural b(niuty than who contracted alliances with the rulers of 
Sind. Pyramids seem only wanting to ren- India. H? was succeeded by l>is son rai Si- 
der its scenery Egyptian, and viewed from haras I. Rai vSiliasi was the celebrated son of 
any eminence, the neighbourhood of Kur- rai Siharas, and the next was Siharas II, 
rachee is by no UK'ans pi*(!possessing. North- who reigned 42 years, and was killed in battle, 
wards as far as the eye can reach, is one vast He was a contemporary of Nousherwan. 
plain of sand, studded witli scrubs, or heaps [ After Saharas II, a brahman dynasty succeed- 
of shingle. Westward, in the distance, are | cd. The reign of the Rai seems to have ex- 
seen the desolate and sun-burnt mountains of tended to 137 years and to a. d. 479. 
Beloochistan. During December, and the Several places on the Indus are named aft^r 
two succeeding months, the cold at night is the Chach dynasty, viz., Chachpur, Chachar, 
often severe, being frequently 32® Fahrenheit Cliachgaon, Cliachi, Chach was a brahmin 
at day-break, wliile at noon it often mounts wlio usurped the kingdom of the Rai dynasty 
to 75® 01 * 86 ® in the shade. In the time of of Sind. He was a conlempurary of the Shah- 
Alexancler the only places mentioned are raui, or Shahrear, and he is supposed to have 
Sindomana and a city of Brahmans named invented the game of chess. He seems to have 
Ilarmatelia, by Deodorns and Siiidomamana reigned about a. h. 2, auclto have been succeod- 
seems to be the modern Sehwan. The ma- ed by his brother. 

homedaus built a city which they called Man- Sind was subject to perpetual incursions 
sura close to Babmanwa. In the middle ages, from the Ghori, Khilji aud Taghaluk dyuas- 
the great cities wore Sadusun, Brahmana, or ties of Delhi and the Punjab as well as the 
Bahmanwa,and Nirunkot, the modern Hydera- still more ruinous devastations of the Moguls, 
bad. At the present day the principal towns In the middle ages Debal was thechiefsea- 
of Middle Sind are, Sehwan, Nala, Hyderabad, port of Sind, hence called Debal Siudi, It 
and Umarkot. McMurdo says, Sehwan is was the emporium of the Indus, and seems to 
undoubtedly a place of vast antiquity : per- have been situated on the western bank of 
haps more so than either Alov or Bahruana. the Baghan river, below the junction of the 
The present name is said to be a contraction southern branch of the Ghara or Sagara 
of Sewistan, which was called after its in- branch, five miles to the north of Lari Bandar, 
habitants, the Sewis, or Sabis. The Sindo Lari Bandar has been deserted jiiul the pre- 
of the Greek aud the Sadu of the early raa- sent part of the western half of the Delta is 
homedans, point to the Sanscrit name of Dharaja, a few miles east of Lari Bandar, 
the country, Sindhu, or to that of its inhabi- Dewal, or Debal, means a temple aud several 
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Sind terms, had it as n prefix, as Debal Thatta, 
Debal Kangra. Debal Sindi seems to have 
been the port at whieli Zabeida of’ the Ara¬ 
bian Nigh(s landed from Bussorah and found 
all the people turned into stone. In the reign 
of Widid (a. I). 705 to7J5), Sind was invad¬ 
ed, and that (ailiph is said to have rendered 
all India to the (Janges tributary to him. 

Al-Mansoor, when only tiie lieutenant of 
the caliph Abbas, held tlie government of 
Sind and of India, and made I he island of 
Bekher on the Indus, and the adjacent Aroro, 
the* ancient capitid, his residence, naming it 
Mansoora ; and it was during his government 
that Bappa Rawul abandoned Cheetore for 
Iran. The celebrated llaroon-ur-Rashid, con- I 
temporary of Charleniiigne, in apportioning 
his irnmenso empire amongst his sons, gave 
to the second, Al-Mamoon, Ivhorassan, Za* 
bulisthan, Cabulisthan, Sind, and Hindus- 
than. Al-Mamoon, on the death of Maroon, ‘ 
deposed ids brother, and became caliph in 
A. H. 198 or A. I). 8 Id, and ruled to 833, 
the exact period of the reign of Khoman, 
prince of Cheetore. The domestic history of 
the Rajputs brings the enemy assailant of 
Cheetore fi*om Zabulisthan ; and as the 
leader’s name is given as ‘ Mahinood Khorasan 
Put,* there can be little doubt that it is an 
error arising from ignorance of the (‘opyist, 
and should be Marnoon. Within twenty years 
after this event, the sword of coiKjuest and 
conversion was withdrawn from India., and Sind 
was the only pi^ovince left to Motawakal, 
(a. d. 850), the grandson of Maroon, for a 
century after whom the throne of Baghdad, 
like that of ancient Rome, was sold by her 
^ praetorians to the highest bidder. 

From this time we find no mention what¬ 
ever by mahomedans, of Mindusthan, or oven 
of Sind, until Soobaktagin. governor of Kbo- 
rassan, hoisted tlie standard of indeptnulent 
sovereignty at Ghazni. In A. H. 365 (a. i). 9 To) 
he carried his arms across the Indus, fencing 
the inhabitants to abandon the religion of their 
ancestors, and to read the Koran from the 
altars of Bnl and Krishna. Towards tln^ close 
of this century lie made his last invasion, 
a(!companied by his son, the celebrated Mah- 
mpod, destined to be the scourge of th( 5 hindoo 
race, who early imbibe<l the paternal lesson 
inculcating the extirpation of infnhds. Twelve 
several visitations did Mahmood make with 
his Tartar hoides, sweeping India of iier 
ri(dies, destroying her temples and architec¬ 
tural r(Mnains, and halving the <*()nntry plunged 
in poveiM.y and i..piorance. From the effeirtof 
thes(^ incursions she mwer lecovered ; for 
though she had a respite of a (tentury between 
Mahmood and the final conquest, it was too 
short to repair what it had cost ages to rear : 
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the temples ofSo.mnath, of Cheetore, and Gir- 
naraio but ty|)es of the m^ignificence of past 
times. The memorial of 8 acti Komar proves 
him to have been the contemporary of Soo- 
baktagin, and to one of his son Mahmood's 
visitations is attributed the destruction of the 
city .of the Sun (Aitpoor), Saeti KoomaFs 
capital. The first recorded attack on the Mori 
pidnceof Cheetore, which brought Bappa into 
notice, was either by Yezid or Mahomed bin 
Kasim from Siml. Though in the histories 
of theealiplis w(‘ can only expecit to find record¬ 
ed those ex[)editioiis whicdi were suceessfui. 

'J7i€ Arglvuiy a Sind dynasty who held a 
brief sway from A. u. 1521 to 1554-5, a period 
of 34 years, during which Shuja Beg and his 
son Mirza Shah Hussain reigned. Arghua 
Khan Tarkhan, was grandson of Ilulaku, 
grandson of Chengiz Khan. 

17ic Knllornh and Talpoori are tribes of 
celebrity in Sind, the first furnished a late, and 
the other the last dynasty of rulers ; and though 
the one has deduced its origin from the Ab- 
l)asides of Persia, and the other has advanced 
pretensions to descent from tlic prophet, both 
were alike Belucliees, who arc? said to be 
osseniinlly Jit or Oete in origin. Ilie Tal- 
poori have? their name from the town 
(poora) of palms (tal or tar) and are said to 
amount (o one-lonrtli of the population of 
Lohri or Litile Sind, which ir.isnomer they 
affixed to thedominion of llyd<‘rai)ad. There 
are nom? of the Talpuia in fhe t'hiil. 

Tlie Rajput dynasty who ruled in Sind 
are said to have heem eon(|nered about A. i). 
711, by inabomedaiis from Arabia. About 
A. i>. 1025, llie conn tt y was annexed to tlie 
Gliaznivi empire by Mahmud, and after 
various ebanges of rulers it was imrorporated 
into tin* Doibi em[)ire by Akbjir in 1591, 
from wbi» li it was again dissevered in 1740 
by Nadir Shall, wlio exticted from it a tribute 
of above; twenty lakhs of rupees. After the 
a.ssas.sination of Nadir Shall, Sind became 
subject to the Donrani emperors of Candahar. 
Previous to ilie invasion of Nadir Shall, the 
Kalora, a religions sect, bad risen to power 
in Sind, and the chief of the tribe, Noor 
Mahomed bad b(*en recognised ns governor 
of the proviin*e. It was during the nilo of his 
hrotlnu* Gholarn Shah that the eomiection of 
the British government with Sind, com- 
nn;n(*(*<l by the estahlisliment of factories at 
Tatta and 8!iah-l)nmh*r in 1758. In that 
year Ghohim Shah granted an order for the 
estahlishment of the factories ami for certain 
immunities to trade. This order was re-/ 
iiewed in 1761. During the rule of Sirfarasy 
Khan, the eldest son of Gholarn Shah, ho^^^ 
ever, the tra<le was so much interfered witii 
that ill 1775 the Britisli goveriaueut fouud 
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it necessary to withdraw, their factories. 
The violence and tyranny of Sirfaraz Khan 
and his successors, who from jealousy put to 
death three of tlie chiefs of the Talpoor 
tribe; led to the overthrow of the Kalora 
dynasty. The Talpoor are a Beluch tribe, 
whose chiefs had long held the first place in 
the service of the rulers of Sind. To avenge 
the death of their chiefs the Talpoor tribe 
rose, and, headed by Mir Futteh Ali Khan 
Talpoor in A. d. 1786, expelled the Kalora 
ruler Abd-ool-Nubbi. The measures which 
Futteh Ali Kkau took to establish his autho¬ 
rity alarmed his relatives, Mir Sohrab and 
Mir Thara, who fled, seized on Kheirpore and 
Shah-bunder, and renounced the authority of 
their kinsman. Mir Futteh Ali Khan was 
never again able to extend his authority over 
the wliolc province, whi<-h henceforth re¬ 
mained divided into three separate principa¬ 
lities, viz., Hyderabad or Lower Sindh under 
Futteh Ali Khan, Kheirpore or Up[>er Sindh 
under Mir Sohrab, and Meerporc under Mir 
Thara. In Hyderabad, Futteh Ali divided 
liis power with hi.s three brothers, Gholain 
AlijKurm Ali and Muiad Ali, and from their 
real or apparent unanimity, the brothers re¬ 
ceived the appellation of the Chur Yar or 
four friends. 

In 1799, the commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the British government and Siml was 
revived, and Futteh Ali Khan issued an 
order granting certain privileges in favour of 
British trade. 

Sind fell to the Indian government, from the 
mahomedan Taipnr dynasty, after the battles 
of Meeanee, on the 17th Fel)ruary 1843, and 
of IIyderaba<l, on the 24th March 1843, both 
fought by Sir Charles Napier, and this gave 
the course of the Indus up to Multan. 

In August 1842, Sir C. Napier was ap¬ 
pointed to the rnililary cornnuind in Sindli 
and Beloochistan, and invested with authori¬ 
ty over all civil and political oflicers in these 
territories. On the 14tli Fehruary 1843 the 
ameers, except Nnsseer Khan of Kheir¬ 
pore, sigtied the Treaty, leaving MirRoos- 
turn’s rights to future investigation. Next 
day the residence of IMajor On tram was 
attacked by 8,000 <jf tlie troops of the 
ameers. After a most gallant defem*e the 
escort made their way to the main army. 
The battles of Meanee and Diihha subjected 
the whole of Sind to the British g(\vern- 
ment, with the exception of the possessions 
of Ali Murad, who was established as chief 
ofKhelrpofO in the territories whicii belong¬ 
ed to Mir Boostuin, both by inheritance and 
in right of the turban, as well as in the 
lauds of which he himself stood rightfully 
possessed at (he tiiuo of the conquest. 
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All the territory of Sind, with the ex¬ 
ception of a portion continued to Ali Murad, 
was confiscated by the British government. 
But a fraud was clearly established by a com¬ 
mission, which met in 1850, and Ali Murad 
was degraded from the rauk of rais of Kheir¬ 
pore, and deprived of alMiis territories, except 
tljose which lie inherited underhis father’s will. 
The revenue of his possessions in a. d. 1860, 
was esfiniated at 3,50,000 Rs. with power to 
try for capital offences any persons except Bri¬ 
tish subjects. After the conquest, the deposed 
ameers wer(3 removed from Sind and pensions 
were granted them by the British government. 
Tlieir descendants continue to receive liberal 
pensions, 

T/fe Desert of Sif?d lies between the 
frontier of K}ij[>ntanah and the valley of the 
Indus, and from Dawndiiutra on tlie north to 
Buliari on tbe Rnnn, 220 miles long and 80 
broad or 17,600 square miles. It is one en¬ 
tire t’hul, with few villages and a few shep¬ 
herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells 70 
to 500 feet deep, and the sand-hills, little 
mountains. It was through this tract that 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dhat country 
and its (capital, then Oomerkote, where Akbar 
was born. Arore, there, is a mined town. 
OoiTUM kofe was wrested from the Soda race by 
the Rahtor tribe of Marwar, and since then 
the chiefs of tlie expelled clan have dwelt in 
Choi’e, 15 miles N. E. of Oomerkote. At one 
time, every third year brought famine. The 
Soda women of this desert tract of Dhattaare 
|>roverl)ially handsome. In this desert and in 
(he valley of the Indus, are the Soda, Catti 
and Mallani, descemlants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi 
and Malli, of Go(e and Yuti, many of whom 
call themselves Balu(di, or keep the ancient 
name of Nnmri, whilst the Zj’hut or Jut, re¬ 
tain their primitive appellation. Also remains 
of the Job} a and Dahya who with the Gete, 
Jut or Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal 
races of ancient India. The Baraha and 
Lohanu tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great 
robber of the desert, the Bhatti, Rahtor, 
Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa, Josliya, 
Sooltano, Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Vishnavi, Jakhur, Shiag, Ashiag 
and Pooriiah. 

The origin of the mahomedan Kallora and 
Sahrai is doubtful, but tlie following profes¬ 
sors of mahomv^danism are ** Nyad*’ or pro¬ 
selytes from Rajput or other hindoo tribes : 
viz., Zj'hut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair 
or Mer : Mor or Molior ; Baluch ; Lumria 
or Looka ; SumaieJia ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jangurea ; Oon- 
dur ; Berowee ; Hawuri ; Tawuri ; Chrendea ; 
Kliossa ; Sudani ; Lohana. These convert* 
are ferocious and intolerant. 
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The Soda is scattered over the desert, sorne 
are mahomedans, the Snmaicha is ii mahome- 
dan proselyte from the Soda. 

Kaooricay a pt'accable iiomade race, chiefly 
iu the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

Dhote or Dhatti^ like the Kaocrwa, a pas¬ 
toral race of Dhat, their cows give Bor 10 
seers of milk daily. 

Lohanuy numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, 
they are scribes and shop-keepers. 

Arorah,A\ thrifty ra(;e, tradesmen and far¬ 
mers. 

Bhattiahy formerly martial, now traders 
and like the Arorah, and bofli these have 
commercial agencies all over India. 

Brahman^ Bishnuvi, cultivators and gra¬ 
ziers, numerous in Dhat, some in Chore, in 
Oomerkote, Dharuas and Mi Mi. 

Rebarri^ a race who in Hindiisfati profess 
mahornedauisin and rear camels, here are a 
tribe who rear camels, or with the Bhatti, 
steal them. 

Jakhury Shiag'h and BooniaJiy harmless, 
industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
these sections have become mahomedans and 
call themselves Zj’hut. 

Sahrniy is the most numerous of the ma- 
homedan tribes of the desert, of which he is 
•the terror. The Khossa is a bramdi of the 
Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
itig on camels, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaichay converts to mahomedanism, 
from the Soda ra(re, some are pastoral, some 
are plunderers. They are dirty, and never 
shave. 

Rajur, a convert from the Bhatti, cultiva¬ 
tors, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers. 

Oomra oyid Soomray are converts from the 
Puar or Pramara race, have mixed largely 
with mahomedans. 

The Munchar Lake in Sind, was described 
by Professor Orlebar, Postans and Knight. 

Mr. Campbell says the Sindi people and 
language areal most confined to Lower Sind, and 
there, the Sindi has much Arabic mixed with it. 
The Sindi people are well grown and robust, with 
dark skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
hunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits quite 
as much as to cultivation, and the delta and 
country of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and 
insufficiently cultivated fp. 141). Mr. Campbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian* and 
Kol blood. The tribes in Sind are so mixed 
up one with another that exftepting that just 
on the borders no part of the country can be 
marked offas occupied by any particular tribe; 
even on the borders, there is much intermix¬ 
ture. The great Muni tribe of Balooch, for 
instance, has a large, and the strongest, part of 


the clan in the hills to the north, and outside 
of the Sind border ; but there are a great 
many of the Murri located indifferent parts of 
Siud even down to 100 miles south of Hyder¬ 
abad. The following list of the tribes and races 
inSind was prepared by General Mere weather, 
and it is believed to bo vi^^accurate :— 
Knrrachce ColTcciorate^ 

Si/iids. —Bhirazee, Shakroor, Alahi, Mashedi, Mai- 
indranee, Areefee, Rezuii, Bokhari, Aiiieerkbauee, 
Lukalivi, Mootalivi, Istrabadec, Khabrotec. 

The SyudB originally descouded from these tribes. 
Their forefathers came to Siiid from different places 
on the Asiatic Continent. 

Kooreshee. —Alvi, descended from Hiizrut Ali from 
Iran. 


Abasee derived from Abas from Irak. 


Seedeekee 

do. 

Ababukur Seedeek. 

Pharookee 

do. 

Ameer Oomur. 

Oosmani 

do. 

Ameer Oosnvan. 


Beloocb.—Uhhu], Juttoee, Chandia, Noohanee, 
Khosa, Chang, Lusharee, Kupree, Julbanee, Goon* 
gaiiee, Nizamanee, Almanee, Oopang, Moongwanee, 
Dluwanee, Bunjranee, Jnmallee, Jurwar, Kolachee, 
Pitabee, Mngsee, Murree, Khowad, Daruck, Lngharee, 
Mnliesiir, Talpoor and Boogdee. 

The Rliind tribe is the head of all the Belooch from 
Belooohistan, and from them the several tribes named 
have descended. The Talpoors, however, became rulers 
in Sind, while the lihinda remained dependents. 
The Belooch gent*rally are said to have come origi¬ 
nally from Aleppo in Syria. They have all the 
characteristics of Arabs, sharp, W’oll-defiued features, 
and well knit limbs. All these divisions merely de¬ 
note families or descendants of men of renown whose 
niimes the familieH bear. 

Ku?'nwi(ftee. -Puhra^nee mahomedans, Beeghad, 
Gubole, Bayee, Kachree, Kninba, Moogra, Ahme- 
danee, ^luzeeda, Soopad, Murwa, Ladia, Miiheree, Sah* 
tia, AUoora, Jingianee, Morsur, Beeramanee, Khir- 
turee, Thuanee, Rajwanee, Soteeanee, Parwaree, 
Cheeranee, Gocha, Rahwanee, Gorewanee, Shereek- 
hanee, IVlindiar, Goramanee, Kulree, Mochir, Sho- 
lanee, Boonbanee, Dewanee, Jumallee, Said, Dura- 
yaee, Toremanee, 

These have descended from the Belooch tribe, 
but have been sub-divided into the several tribes 
named. 

Asmndee, descendants of a tiibe from Mooltan. 

Moguls do, do. from Persia. 

Tooruk, or Turks, do, do. from Khorasaii. 

Affghan, do. do. do. 

Argliwiee^ came to Sind during the reign of the 
Summa, whom they overthrow. They succeeded 
the Summa, as rulers of Sind about the year P‘27 
Hijree, and continued so until their defeat by the 
Turkhanee, in Hijree 962. The Turkhanee came 
to Siud, about the same time, They siicceeded tlie 
Arghanee, as rulers of Sind about the year 962 
Hijree, and were in powder until Hijree 1021. 

Miscellaneous. 

Foreign ti'ihes. —Tukzi, Tumeenee (Thainr), Alt- 
Mogeira (now known as Moria) Powanhar, Jubee- 
seea, Alootba, Bin walla, Soofean, Kora), Bayar, 
StJopeea. 

I)escmdants of Harroan. —Mukranee, Loodee (now 
known as Loodea) HuVjsha, Sidee, Jnngeeanee, 

Nujwwa.—Btida, Shora, Suhta, AgeeJ, Ottur, Amra, 
Hajana, Rathore, Puria, tfanspuwar, Nalica, Ohar- 
shoo, Sind Summa, Chugra, Buttee, Koraja, Notiar, 
Oodhar, Oodha, Lookba, Muhur, Sootia, Potor, Lotihd, 
Oonur, Babria, Doongua, Gooba, Phool, Lukkba, 
Munapya, Munabiya, Kaka, Tukhra, Pullee, Rand- 
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bheer, Moosm, STimma, Suinaja, Notia, Ahra, 
Wftluul, Naljia, Piiooljiabia, Koria, Dissur, Miiidm, 
Loodia, Odbaja, Kidri-Pota, Looiid-Siinima, Kakaja, 
J^ara, Jaraja, Hiugt)ra, Jugseea, Virriah, Hingoja, 
Derra-Saniani, Halla, Oodbahiiigora, Jasingora, Rama- 
bey, Sahiid-Sinnina, Tellaruja,Nuria, Hapra, Rahooja- 
Jooiia, Graiioo, Uahawa, L\ikhatia, Soomra, .laiiila- 
kha, Soodaria-Siunuia, Joona-Summa, Budio, Salieb, 
Sumnja, Uto-Suiunia, Shekbab-Suinma, Beeya, Ijodia- 
Chellaria, Muugra, Abraja, Coor-Hingora, Sooltaiiote- 
Nururia, Jokia, Jutt. 

Siitiuna, claim to be descendants of son ^of 

Noah. They have been the original inhabitants of Sind, 
and were in power as riders from Ifijree 75‘2 to 927, 
when they were overthrown by the Arghanee. 
There are other numerous tribes from Summas. All 
the above sub-divisions are from one and the same 
tribe, and can be considered as merely surnames. 
These remarks arc .applicable to other sub-divisions 
under different tribes. 

Sumra^ claim to be descendants of Samra, Ku- 
meerpota, Meetopota, Budee[)ota, and Noruiigpot;i. 

The word “ Samra” has been corrupted into 
“ Soomra,” and under this, the sevei-al tribes are 
found in the Kurracliec collectorate. They came to 
Sind about Hijrce 415, and became the rulers of the 
Province in d09, from which year they wore in 
j)Ovver up to 751, when they were overthrown by the 
Surnrna. 

MhcdJayieous Tribes - Sindec Mussulinan.s. 

Nakhooda, Machcc, Solangee, Mocliee, Memfin-Klio- 
waja, Memon-Sayata, Guda, Chuvvan, Awan. | 

Jlindoos. 

Brahmins ,—Kokanist and Deshast from the Dek- 
kan. Goozratheo and Nagar fnun Gouzrat. . Gowar, 
Sarsat (Sindee) V’okarna, from Joysulmerc. 

Khatri, or Klms^tria. 

Vaisli .—Containing the following tribes:—Wan- 
hia, Kanooga, Amil, Meranee, Gadee, and Mahajan. 

Af isc€! I unco u s 11 in doos. 

Doghr.a, Uathore, Meghvvar. 

IJijderahad Collectorate* 

M ussu.lnutns, 

Beloock .—Talpo )!', Rind, Lasiiarrcc, Tiiigarce, Jum- 
allee, Murree, Cliandia, Hajana, Nizamanee, Khosa, 
Gubolc, Gadee, IVtugsee, Kunbliiree, Kuppree, Noo- 
haiiee, Bnglanee, Chulgreo, Hote, Nadanee, Chang- 
Juttoce, Porkhurree, Loond, Julbanec, Kunnee, De- 
wanee, Mubranee, Rusmanee, ISluslioreo, Knlloee, 
Zore, Kolachee, Buldoe, Mungalja, Roose, Hlioorgree, 
Jiskani, Mari, Surgaiii, Lakhani, Hi.sbanee, Giibcliain, 
Khatrian, Saiijaraiii, Uustoinanee, P>ozda.r, .fainvaroo- 
Shaer, Aiuandaiiee, Kurmuttee, Zimlpooree, Sha- 
honee, Korai, Dulwanee, Sukranee, Nath-Konee, 
Goreehance, Daidano, Drceslnik, 

The same remarks apply here as to the Belcoch in 
Kurrachee. 

Peers. —Nukshbiindce, Jublanee. 

>Soo>/irrt.-—Cultivators and oil mannfactnrer.s. 

Syuds —Ruzvee, Bookharee, Barawala, Mutalavee, 
Katchee, Sunaimeo, Lukiyaree, Nagorec, Quranee, 
Shirazoe, Khabrateo. 

These are land-owners and extensive cultivators. 
Originally came from Arabia and Persia, 700 years ago. 
The several divisions derive their names from some 
distinguished ancestor, or fi«ua the pl.ace, where 
they originally lived, or where they settled down, 
when they came to Sind, Rnzvee from Imam 
Moossa Rnza, Shirazee from Shiraz. Lukiyaree from 
Lukki. 

Kureshee. —Abasee, TJsdee, Kalliora, Quazi, Insaree, 
Dukhiya, Sidikee, Faruki, Alaneo, Humzori. 

The Cazees are cultivators and scribes. Originally 
came from Syria. 


Stwiatrn, or Snmma. —Summa, Unar, Abra, Gan- 
dliai, iSahta, l>he/a, Mitira, BLaw’war, Sethoi-e, Bhata, 
Daliar, Bhawwareo, Setharua, Nangor, Mangria, 
Gangra, Kiria, Haliah, Hariah, Gundall, Nulipotra, 
Udyan, Maihiar, Pima, Tuuia, Dftpar, Lakha, Pari- 
har, Chaiia, Agara, Chaehok, Patu, Sadar, Phail, Da- 
hari, Bihan, \V;igan, Buriara, Petha, Manlahaii, Ma- 
liisar, Bughia, Kakepotra, Dahraja, Bhan, Malak, 
Laiijara, Pali, M’aria, Theba, Hathipotra, Sukhra, 
Gaba, Hingora, Rahu, Kaka, Juneja, Kaurija, Vis- 
tara, Wasaii, Aradinja, Chanika, Juna, Kanreja, Sira- 
chaja, Maira, Bhanojo, Mamar, Dokeja, Manahiii, 
Buga, lihurt, Ilalleepoota, Puwahar, Suheja, Shora, 
Soomra, Numriali, Jokliia, Kaloor, Pulleeja, Jugsia, 
Thora, Sama, Keeria, Cliuncliur. 

The above are cultivators—Aborigines. 

SheikJiy 07* Hudokut, Qiiazee, Khebrana, 

Surha, Akhoiiud, Patolee, Katiyar, Pnggir, Loosee, 
Bandroo, Kiissabee, Mirzapooree, and Kliiwaja. 

Thcs<*, t)rigiually Hindoos, are cultivators, shop¬ 
keepers, workmen, (fee. Distributed throughout the 
collectorate. ^flie Khwaja descended from the Me- 
mons, but are Slieeas, and call themselves descend¬ 
ants of Khwaja Sulliman Pharisee. 

^To/u. — ISlieedee, Kubshee, Kbaskelee, Sindee, and 
Zemghur. 

Those were slaves in former days, 

KJiinxija. — Were also converted Hiiidf^os. 

Khash’lec.—A\'o the descendants of slaves pur- 
chase<l by the Belooch and others from foreign 
countries. 

Raza, Tiuhar, and Wadlia or Daklian, are different 
tribes, and an; called fiom Ihe trades they follow. 

Dhobi, Pinjara, arc of varied origin. 

Kalri, Kori, Moclioc, Sonara, and Thatliara. Some 
fonugner.s and some Sindeos. 

• Muhana, Bah'shaheo and Macbec, Macbee and 
Shikaree are the lowest of the Sindee tribes, and 
are generally cultivators and fishermen. 

M I,set'll a neons Races. 

Goorjeo, Miingri, Khokur, Hore-wala, Dubgnr, 
Pooreo, Patau, Silawnt, Satee, Peenjora, Chaki’o, 
J,-akhat<‘e, Dhobce, Kumagur, Nukash, Solungee, 
Raza., Collar, Matchee, Zurdoze, Dhingaec, Bazaeo, 
Nagoree, Khudliarec, Huthora, Hujjam, Siyal, Boom, 
Girana, Gliuryalcboe, Ivunjur, Gabeo, Marwaee, 
Ivoraeo, Siyal Kudra, Sahita, Magauhar, Hiilya, Raj- 
pur, Cliabook, Daliineo, and Bubbur, Dyatra (Can- 
zat), Sial, Babar, Julwar, Samtrfi Musliori, Naich, 
Subag, (Jliina, Buk, Did, Paniliar, Subaki, .fora, Lis- 
hari, Goracha, Pifeia, Isran, Setar, Bbangir, Watia, 
Tag.-ir, Ghanga, Daslik, Motimal, Zurdori, Naneal, 
Dridona, Majdona, Yiilyola, Dangroj, Nougraj, Jok- 
hia, Khokhar, Hatar. 

Hindoos. 

BrahminSy Gowar, Drawar, Barhi, Bavvanjabi, 
Seikar, Silar, Kawiinchundra, Sarsad, Pokarna, Kitri, 
Sydjiar, Dukhneo, Pooj'ubee, Maharashtra, Ihluug, 
("arnatic, Kokunt, Oujur, Sureesalee, Pokum.a, Poor- 
lee, Gooml, Sarsedli, Canouj, Kankubh, Mital, 
Brahinpoot and P>Iioochali. 

'K h a stint. —angoh, M u ni jan. 

IPtiAs/t. -Lohana, Bhatia, Bhabira, Amil, Pnn- 
jabee, Mehesirree, Oosiiwar, SuliNvanee, Khalsa and 
Shalvhadpooree. 

Kh itree. - - Gooroopota. 

Soodur. —Khuttee, Sonara, Sootar, Bagoee, Soebee, 
Lohar, Mocliee, Tiiinboolee, Kulal, Jakhiree, Jeysul- 
meranee, Kunnee and Ode. 

Lohanas and Sarsoot Brahmans, descended from 
Sree Ramchuiul, Pokurna, Babra, Punjabee, Khoo- 
dabadee, Sehta. 

Oodasee and Sunnasee. 

Sonaras, descended from Denee. 
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Hindoo ascetics, ‘ 

Sunnaso6, Beragee, Jogee, Jungiim, Oodnsre, 
DUugut, Barra, Tliukiir, Bhut, Jajak, Biriii-Cliarree. 
Shil^arpoor Collectorate, 
Mussulmans. 

1, Syud ; 2, Patau ; 3, Mogul ; 4, Braboce. 

f), Beloocb ; Ubintl; Jiittooe^s Talpoor, Cliaudia, 
IChosa, Luggaree, Mugsee, Bouldee, Lasliarree, Jul- 
banee, Loond, Jumalee, Ibuiglaiiee, Boogtec;, Muz- 
aree, Cladee-Duoiidkee, Nizaiiiauce, Bang-Jukraiiee, 
Dbooiiikee. 

Jbutfc; jSnrrai. 

Siudee, Abra, Collora, Pliolpota, Gopaug, Miis- 
Beni, Porriir, Seeal, Soda, l^oogia, Budda, Sukta- 
Turrio, Machee and Bhutto. 

JHndoos. 

Brahmin, Chuttree, Bunyas, Amil, Thukkoor. 
Upper Siiid Frontier. 

Bcloochrs. —'I'liboa the aaino as given above, viz: 
Khind, Dhoonikee, Jiikiaiieo, Murrcic, Boogtoe, 
Laaliaree, Goorelianee, Muzzarce, Boordee, Cosali, 
Jurnallee, MiJgz('<>, Cliandiah. Tlu'Se people have 
all tlie chfuaeliTisties of Arabs, both in features 
.'itid custonirt. They Jiie restless, and unwilling to 
labor, but vvill undergo the most wonderful fatigue 
for the purpose of stealing a e.nnel or bullock. 
They have shaiji, w<?ll-dermed features, and very 
spare, but w('l 1-knit bodies and limbs. All their 
tra<litions agree that th(*y oi'iginally came from 
ISyria, probably about 1,200 years ago. 

KhyJicrcc, are a priestly set who att.ached them¬ 
selves to the Belooch (Ui their way eastwards, from 
Aleppo, joining them from 'ralu’cez. In importance 
among them.selves, the Belooch rank as f<»llows : — 

1, Bhind ; 2, Lasliaree ; 3, Jutoec ; 4, Dhoomkee ; 
5, Jee.kranee ; 0, Murree, 7, Boogtee ; t'tc. 

ifj’aAeef'C, —These have adijlciamt origin from the 
Beloocheos, and have remained for the mo.st part in 
the mountains of Beloochistan, giving the Khan to 
the country. The tiaulitions of the Brahooee are 
not so clear as the Belooch, but they came also 
fiom the west, entering Beloochistan from Kerman, 
by Mekran. 

—This is a wandering race, but attaching 
themselves to Beloochee, and other tribe.s. The}" 
were generally hindoos ; are sciuarer, and stouter in 
their build, and have broader f(*aturc.s than the 
Belooch. 'Jdiey are all camel-breeders and dealers, 

Hindoos. —Are principally of the Bunyah ca.ste. 

Thnr and Farknr. 

The Thur and Parkur district is inhabited by hin- 
<doo.s and iiiiissulmans, more equally divided than in 
any other part of 8ind. Kacli of these include 
several tribes which are divided into clas.ses. Their 
manners and customs resemble those of Cutehee. 
They are naturally inactive;. The. chief occupation is 
breeding and grazing cattle, for which they evince 
greater preference than for agricidtural pursuits. 
The language in use is a Cf)inbination of Sind<!e, 
Marwarree, and Guzerattee, and is called Datee. In 
«ome parts of the distiict, they carry on business in 
Guzerattee, but the generality use the Datee, with 
which they are more familiarized. 

Mussulmans, 

IjSyuds ; 2, Beloochee, viz., Uhind, Chandia, Goor- 
gage, Kullohee, Bunglanee, Dulwaiiee, Sugraiiee, 
Dhownkee, Luggaree, Nattikanee, Murree, Kuppree, 
Bhoorgee, Khoso, Noornriah, Bootranee, Liisharee, 
Bubber, Koriah, Nora, Kolachee, Zindpooree, Be- 
rohee. 

Jkutt. —Chacher, Kalroo, Kokur, Syal, Poosiali, 
Thyme, Arie. 

57/mma^.—Summa, Snmmaja, Dull, Roahma, 
Oomur, Bumbra, Qailra, Pullee, Saita,Rajur, Nookry, 
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Pi>wur, Powhore, Ilallapotra, Molla, Diary, Durs, 
Sukkcrdeou[jotra, Kotriah, Vikiah, Dadpotra, Ke- 
riah, Siingrasee, Thabba, Noree, Seahra, Joga, Jin joe, 
Joonaja, Hingorja, liiiigor-a, Bahuu, Kullur, Bakoor, 
Durpar. 

JHndoos. 

Brahmin, Pooskurna, Veeas, Ackaraj, Cavata, 
Josee, Basoo, Cli vugfingree, Juiulria, Prohut, Masara, 
Dhowra, Lora, Mahdave, Veeasurra, 'bakoor, Heerow, 
Panah, Kullah, DojaK Sarsood, Nooriajoor, Sauee- 
cliurrce. 

^oda, 

Sooltan, Bhojrnj, Gungdass, Bijara, Sadoor, 
Bhoojhur, Kalun, Sungra.sce, Vii jueed, Bhai‘-Mull, 
Askaraii, Ooda, Bhowta, Gagilra, Sutta, Muddat. 

Com nwrcial Tri0f*s. 

Lohaiia, Kerar, Ooswur, Kiitree, Chopa, Sonara, 
Durzee, Mallee, Sootar, Uuda, Barber, Rajpoot^ 
Dob lit, Balwaro, Kavrio, Chai nee, Bhuttce, Uhye, 
Dhur, Jes.sore, Chowan, Jaraja, Purwar, Vurhun, 
Joga. 

lirolitn tribes. 

Mengw'ar, Bheel, ( ^^]ee, Bala.shaee and Shikaree. 

Misrellaneou.'i races. 

Shaik, Mcmoij, Kumbiance, Giidda, Bujeer, Mo* 
liana, Jokiah, Dookur, Koliah, Am Linda, Bhopa, 
Mahur, Ilakra. 

(hiptaiii I’osfnns t(*|ls us tlmt tlio Jut, like 
all tli(» tribes in tlu' Sind countries, are divid¬ 
ed into innumerable sub-divisions called 
Koum, and are a hard-working oppressed 
race, occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
feeding (locks, or cultivating the soil. They 
arc invariably foniul in large communities, 
often living in temporaiy huts or ‘wands,’ 
and migraling all over Sind audits confines, 
as shepherds, in search of pasture. Where 
this is not the case, they aio farm-servants 
either of the IViluchi chiels, or wealtliy za- 
rnindars, wlio repay their labour witJi a modi¬ 
cum of (he })roduce. The Jut in Sind, area 
(juiet inoffensive class, and exceedingly valu¬ 
able subjects, but have Jiitlierto been mucli 
depressed. Their women are, lliroughouf 
tlie country, noted for their beauty and, to 
their credit be it also spoken, for their chas¬ 
tity. They work ns hard as the men, and 
the labour of tending, driving homo their 
flocks, milking the cattle, &c., is fairly di¬ 
vided. The Jut are very numerous and 
form a large division of the population of 
Sind, though seldom found in its towns, be¬ 
ing dispersed over the whole face of the 
country particularly eastward to the desert 
tract which separates Sind from Cutch, 
known as the Runn on which this tribe rear 
large flocks of camels. There are other pas¬ 
toral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of nmhomedaii persuasion, such as the Khosa 
in Upper Sind, Sikh Lohaiia in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Panjab, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with 
the people of the country. The Khosa be¬ 
come a predatory tribe on the eastern con¬ 
fines of Sind, verging towards the Cutch 
I territories,;where Rajputs are located they 
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are very troublesome. They are also in the | 
eastern boundaries, ns wnmlering henhmipn. 
The Daod Putras who inhabit generally the 
country of that name in the north are to be 
met with in various parts of Sindh. The 
Sumal) are Juts, though they are generally 
known by the former title. Sin^h also are the 
Maidii and numerous other sub-divisions of 
the Jut tribes. The Jut is as inseparable 
from the camel throughout Sindh, as the 
Arab from his horse in Aruhia ; tliey are in¬ 
variably eamel-drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efficiency of this invaluable animal is in 
question. According to one authoiity, the 
Jut occupying parts of the ancient Sikh 
territories, are sprung from harharous hordes 
who emigrated from the plains oC U|»per Asia, 
but who have now long held the brahman lan¬ 
guage and belief. But if the Jut of Sind and 
Kach Gandhava be of the same stock, these 
have become mahomedans. d'lie Jetki is 
everywhere, according to Mr. Masson, the 
language of the Jut. 

The few Afghan zemindars settled in the 
north of the province still use the Pushto of 
their forefathers ; hut the dialect is not suf¬ 
ficiently difi’used among the people to be in¬ 
cluded iu the languages of Sind. The same 
is the case witli pure Panjabi, it is confined 
to the small number of Sikhs who are settled 
in the different cities and towns. The 
generally known tongues are the Belochi, 
the Jataki, the Persian, the Sindhi. 

The Beluchi is a rude, mountain dialect, 
Spoken throughout the country <*allcd Belli- 
chistnn, and by those hill tril)es who have mi¬ 
grated to the plains of Sind. It belongs 
to the lodo-Persian class of languages, and 
though uncultivated, is said to be very an- 
cieut. It is remarkal)le for its similarity 
to modern Persian one-half of the words 
appear mere corruptions, or possibly similar 
forms of the polished tongue. Like its sis¬ 
ter dialects, Brahuiki and Puslitu, the voca¬ 
bulary contains a few Sanscrit and Arabic 
roots, together witli a considerable proportion 
of other words. The latter, however, ap¬ 
pear not to be the remains of an aboriginal 
tongue, otherwise they would be those ex¬ 
pressing primary ideas : they are probably a 
new element, introduced by isoIate<l position 
and the want of a standard of language. As 
must happen among a people divided into 
clans, and separated from each other, the 
dialect abounds iu diversities of words and 
idiom, and being naturally poor, it borrows 
many vocables from the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Its literature is confined to a few 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions 
of the bhat or Beluch bards. 
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The earliest names of the inhabitants 
are those to he found iu the Boglar-rmmah 
of A. i>. I62o, where Bina, Tak and Nabu- 
miya, are named. The Tahfat-ul-Keram 
names them as the Banya, Tank, Munid and 
Mahmir, but Lieut. Postaiis names them Nube- 
teh, Tak and Momeed, Of all these the Tak 
alone are now to be traced. The Bina anJ 
Banya may be the baniah or shop-keeper 
class : the Nabumiya, perhaps foreigners, 
from na not and bhnmiya of the soil ; and the 
Niilietah, may be the nao-aita or new-(!omer9. 
Tliougli the older residents in iSind have 
bectome rnaliornedans, down to modern times, 
rnahomedan converts have been allowed to 
retain their hindoo names. 

The Jat, Jot, Jet, Jut or Jliut, partly 
hindoo, partly sikh, and partly Tnahomedan, 
occupy theuortli-westand bordering jirovinces, 
also (he Panjah and Sind. They all refer to 
the west of the Indus and to C4hazni as their 
original seats, and the l)he or Pachade reach¬ 
ed India from the Panjab about (he middle of 
the eighleentli century. Tlie other section 
is the Hole or Deswale. The Jat seem to 
have descended by the Bolnn pass, occupied 
the high pastoral lands about Quetlah and 
thence descended into the plains ol’ the Indus 
and to the districts ou the east, wliich they 
still occupy. 

Gnda^ a race in Sind, from intercourse 
between Siinrhians and Sidi women, tliey were 
equally slaves with their mothers, and could 
be bought or sold at will. 

When a Sindhi is seen to he in the sakarat 
state (the agonies of death), all present recite 
the shahadat, or confession of the mussulmari 
faith. If Water from the sacred well, Zam- 
zam, be procurable, it is squeezed into the 
man’s mouth, and a traditional saying of the 
Prophet inl'orms his followers that it is a me¬ 
ritorious deed : the holy fluid, however, is 
not common in Sind. 

The Sindhi very are fond of fighting Ghata 
(rams). The best breed is the large and 
strong black animal of the hills. 

The two great families of sayyids, viz., 
Hasani and Ilosayni, are both numerous 
in Sind. Individuals belonging to the latter 
class have the title of Pir, as Pir Bhawan 
Shah. The Hosayni race is termed Sayyid, 
as Sayyid Jendal Shah. As is usual in 
the Sind province, these two large bodies 
are sub-divided into clans, called after their 
origiual place of residence, as Bokhan, 
Mathari, Shirazi, Lakhirai, Lakrulai, 

Most of them are'of the Sliiah or Rufizi 
persuasion, and therefore they suffered se« 
verely during the various Affghan invasions. 
Many of these Sayyids are learned men, 
much respected by the commoualty, in. spite 
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of the discrepancy of belief. Under the 
Kalhora dynasty they became possessed of 
large lauded estates, granted asinam (or free 
gift) in perpetuum. When the Talpurs 
came into power the priesthood declined. 
The other religious families in Sind are— 

1 . Kurayshi, or Siddiki, descended from 
Abubakr. They are sufhc.iently numerous, 
find hare the title of Makhdnin, or master, 
as Makhdum Nuh Siddiki. * Under the head 
Kurayshi (descended from theKoreish tribe), 
are included the P^ruki family, that claims 
descent from Umar. Their name usually 
begins with Miyan (* master’), as Miyau 
Ibrahim Faruki 

2 . Alawi, the posterity of Ali by any of 
his numerous wives, except P^itiinah. They 
are all Shiahs, are not olten met with, and 
bear the title of Khwnjo, ‘ sir,’ e. 7 ., Khwajo 
Murad Ali. 

3. Abbasi, the descendants of Ahhas, very 
numerous in Sind. Tliey are cadliMl Mullo 
(‘priest’), or Buzurg (the ‘great’), e. g.^ 
Buzurg Maaruf Abbasi. 

The other families, such ns the Ilainzawi, 
Musawi, Kazawi, Mahdawi, &c., (&<;., so com¬ 
mon in different parts of llie inahomedan 
world, are here either unknown, too inconsi¬ 
derable to merit any notice, or included under 
the above three heads. 

The A%hans, or Pathans, are generally 
found about Hyderabad, and in the north of 
Sind. Many of them have been settled in 
the country for some generations, and be¬ 
come possessed of considerable landed pro¬ 
perly. 

The women of Sind dress gaily, in bodices 
worked over with variously coloured silks in 
many patterns, into which tliej^ frequently 
insert pieces of looking-glass. There was, 
in Sind, in the time of the Amirs, a system 
of slavery common to it and all the countries 
to the no) th-west, viz., tlnit of fathers selling 
their daughters as wives when very young, 
as also of the sale of girls for the zenanas 
of the wealthy. The Attghans are particu¬ 
larly distinguished for this traffic iu Sind, 
but it is after all very limited. Hindoos are 
disj^rsed over the wliole of Sind: in the 
wildest fastnesses of iheBeiuchi mountains, 
in the deserts and smallest collection of 
huts in the jungles of the plains, a hiudoo 
and his shop of tobacco, spices, groceries, 
or cloths, is sure to be found ; but their 
principal localities are in Northern Sind 
at Shikarpur, and in Southern Sind at the 
port of Karrachi. The hindoo merchants or 
bankers have agents in the most remote parts 
of Central Asia, and could negociate bills 
upon Candahar, Kelat, Cabul, Khiva, Herat, 
Bokhara, or any other of the marts iu that 
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direction. The population of Sind has been 
estimated iu round numbers at about a 
million. Hiudoo.s seem to have come from 
Amritsur, Multan and the north. They are 
divided into two great classes, Lohana and' 
Bhotiu. The language of Sind is of hiudi 
origin, being a still greater corruption from 
the Sanscrit than that spoken in the Guzerat 
peninsula : it is written in a peculiar charac¬ 
ter, called the Khuda^ Wadi, and the hin- 
doos keep all their own accounts and cor¬ 
respondence in it. The higher orders of the 
Sindiare’' fond of being uncivil to strangers, 
particularly if the latter permit it, but like 
true orientals, they seldom venture upon 
rudeness when they expect a rebuff. The 
easiest way of treating such individuals, is by 
a display of anger proportioned to the offence, 
or by some fiercely satirical reply. Siudi 
worncM! are of fairer complexion and finer fea¬ 
tures and form than those of Western India : 
the latter, however, are superior in grace and 
delicacy of make. Sindi women are most 
indecent in their language, especially in abuse; 
they ha.ve very few expressions peculiar to their 
sex, but deliberately select the worst words 
used by the men. The prostitutes iu Sind 
are of two kinds. The Rangeli, of Khobli, 
is a low eourt(‘zan of the Jatki race, from 
the districts of Ubbo and Jhangsiyal. They 
inliahit villages on the main roads, and support 
themselves and the men by the contributions 
of travellers. Home of these women have very 
fine features and forms, particularly iu early 
youth. Another and a more respectable class 
i.s the Kanyari, who, like the miutch girl of 
India, generally unites the occupation of 
<lancing with the immoral part of her pro¬ 
fession. The principal of the culf-ivatiug and 
pa.st()ral classes in Sind are the Jut, who in 
all probability are the al)original hindoo in- 
liabitants converted to I slam ism. The Sindi¬ 
ans, those particularly of Upper Sind and 
the interior, are a very pastoi’al people, who 
breed and tend vast numbers of cattle. 

Rennell, and Pottinger, notice the striking 
resenil)lancc between Sind and Egypt,thelevel 
plain of each, the noble river annually overflow- 
ingaml fertilizing the soil toa <-ertain distance 
on both sides,and the sandy ilesertand range of 
mountains on right and left, Strabo, (Geogr. 
Lib. XV,) and Arrian, (Hist. Ind., c. 2,) com¬ 
pare the Delta of the riveiTudus to that formed 
by the Nile; and both, after Eratosthenes, 
declare India limited by the Indus westward. 
Yet, in this direction, modern Sind extends 
considerably beyond the river ; whilst, it is 
generally assigned to. The more habitable 
part of Sind is a long narrow tract of coun¬ 
try, yearly fertilized by the inundation of the 
Indus, with shiftiug sand-heaps on the east, 
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an<l bare stony mountains on the west. East¬ 
ward, Sind is bounded by some of the most 
desert portions of Bliawulporo, Jcysulmir and 
Balmir, a dependency of Joodhpnr, and the 
'ea.stern portions of Sind itself^ for from ten 
to sixty miles vvitliin the frontier, are desert 
wastes. Northwai'ds and westwards are 
rugged ranges of inhospitable^ stone heaps, 
varying in height fiom 2,000 to o,000 feet, 
where inhabitants, animal life, vegetation 
and water anj altogether wanting and divide 
the province fi*om the terrifories of the many 
Belooch elans tliat compose the kingdom of 
Kelat. In the Delta of the Indus, expansive 
lakes Called “Dhund” abound ; from the 
easternmost mouth of the Indus to the Kura- 
<;hee liarbour, nearly the whole coast is a net 
work of channels, marine, lagoons, and of 
sand-banks and mud-banks, more or less cover¬ 
ed by each advancing tide. The contrasts 
presented by this province are striking : in 
the central tracts liable to inundation, are 
picturesque looking villages with, in the cold 
season, waving fields, beautiful small lakes, 
and tlie land throughout itslength andbreadth, 
partitioned by numerous canals and irrigation 
chanmds, but outside of the fertilized tracts 
are bare mountains and sandy deserts. To 
the west the Mekran coast, as far as Gwader, 
much resembles Sind and the Kelat hills and 
the immediate neighbourhood of Muscat and 
the coast for a lew miles on each side of 
Muscat is much like Aden. 

The method of closing water-courses adopt¬ 
ed by labourers is peculiar to Sind : they 
are attended in their work by musicians, 
and the excitement is kept up by beating 
drums and blowing horns : without these they 
make no progress, but with them the canal- 
diggers of Sindh will do more manual labour 
than any natives of India : they work unin- 
terrupte<liy for twelve hours, and use a large 
hoe called a powrah, with a short handle. 
The period for clearing the water-courses is 
the first appearance of a rise in the river 
(March or April.) The .‘reasons for crops in 
Sind are two, llabi, or s[)riiu:, and Kharif, 
or autumn, the prodncai varying in portions 
of the country : these divisions of the year do 
DOt apply to climate, for th(‘y hardly exist. 
Saltpetre abounds in the soil of Sind, par¬ 
ticularly the lower country, and is eollecti*d 
in great quantities. In many distri<;ts the 
surface of the land is covered with a saline 
effloreseiice. Sind is not a wool-producing 
country, though it is to be obtained in its 
western confines to a gr(»at extent, particu¬ 
larly in Cutchi and the Jhalawaii mountains 
of tlie Brahui : the hindoos of the country 
carry on the trade, and thus much of the 
article coming into the Bombay market 
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through Sind is misnamed Sindian wool ; 
many districts, however, accessible through 
Sind and the Indus, yield this important 
article abundantly ; that furnished by the 
Kelat territories finds its way to Bombay via 
the mountainous road to Sonmiani. The 
timber of Sind, though it may be con¬ 
sidered inexhaustible in quantity, is generally 
inditferent. The principal jungle trees are 
the tamailsk and banbul (this latter is a spe¬ 
cies of Acacia.) The hunting grounds are 
rich in the babul and other Acaceie. 

The alcoholic drinks principally used are 
two in number, viz., 1, (iura jo darun, made 
from molasses with Babul bark and other 
ingredients. Though fiery and disagreeable 
ill fiavour, the people of Sind are remarkably 
fond of it, and some will finish as much as a 
bottle a day ; they drink it out of small cups, 
containing about a tea-spoonful, and repeat 
the dose every quarter of an hour ; 2, Kat- 
tala jo darun, a spirit extracted from dates, 
and very generally drunk by the lower orders. 
It is hot and nauseous. The principal wines, 
if they cun be so called, are— 

Angiiri, made of the Sindh grape at 
Hyderabad, Sohwan and Shikurpur. It is 
generally qualified with the spirit of Gur. 
When wine is made of dried grapes, it is 
called Kishmishi. 

8onfi, extracted from aniseed with Gur 
brandy ; it is considered a superior kind of 
drink. 

Mushki, perfumed with musk and other 
perfumes. 

Turanji, extracted from citron peel. 

Misri, made with sugar-candy, and per¬ 
fumed. It is one of the most expensive pre¬ 
parations. 

Gulabi,* perfumed with rosewater, 

Kaysari, coloured with safiron. 

Very few Sindi would be resti’ained from 
theft by a feeling of honesty, or sense of 
duty ; thougli at the same time, the name 
of thief is offensive to them. This is not 
always the case among uncivilized tribes. 
Some of the chiefs xjf clans did not objec.t to 
ord -r robheiy and divide the spoils with the 
lliievcs. Many took a pride in this proce¬ 
dure, as the non-interferem^e of the native 
governments was considered to be a tacit 
.admission of their being superior to the laws. 
The rol)ber chiefs on the frontier were paid 
hy the Ameers, and yet levied a black mail 
from travellers, and on occasions robbed thtmi 
also. The people of the plains erected 
Tim I he or Martel lo towers, capable of con¬ 
taining from twenty to fifty men, or built 
tnud forts, with ramparts and battlemenis, 
surrounding a space of level ground, where 
their cattle might be in safety when u raid was 
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Jatii of the Oxus', who are couplpil- together 
expected. Towards Kiismorc, on the north¬ 
west frontier, the former traveller wouhl im¬ 
mediately remark the number of maimed and 
wounded (cultivators. Before the British took 
possession of the country, this was one of the 
points which the hill robbers often attacked. 

In Sind’h tlie ‘ sou* or “ sugun*’ is a kind of 
divination by means of the position of birds 
and beasts, their cry, the direction of their 
flight, and other such particulars. 

In Lower Sind, in the Kurracchi collec- 
torate, are brahmins from the Kokun and 
Mahratta country, (J uzei’at and Nagar. There 
are also, however, Gour brahmans, the Sar- 
sat or Sindi and the Pokarna from dt^^ snlmir. 
In the Ilydcu'abad district, they are ev(‘n from 
more distant conntri(‘s, fVem the l)<‘khan, 
Telingana, Dravi la, (he Carnatic aiTd Kanonj. 

K/iafi'f, or Ks/t.ft/ri^ occur both in Ifydei*- 
abad and Kurrachce. 

Vaish^ of these are several tribes, seem¬ 
ingly embracing all who engage in traiib; and 
banking. In Kurracdiee are the Amil, Godi, 
Kanooga, Mahajan, Merani and Wanhia ; 
and in Hyderabad also the Lohana, Bhattia, 
Bhabera, Panjabi, Mehisirri, Oosuwar, 8uh- 
wani, Khalsa and Shahdadpuri. 

Sudra /iifidQos, arci the Bagoi, Jakhiri, dey- 
sulmiri, Khutti, Kulul, Knrmi, Lohar, Mochi, | 
Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, Thumbooha?. 

Genei’al Cnnningham mentions that tlie 
Maud tribe have occupied Lower Sind in 
great numbers from the beginning oi‘ the 
(diristian era. Ediisi des(;ril)es the Maud as 
a numerous and brave trilie who occupi- 
e<l the desert on the borders of Sind and 
* India, and extended their wanderings as far 
asAlor on (he north, Alekran on the wa‘8(, 
and Mamehel (or Umarkot) on the east. Ibn 
Ilaukal records that the iMands dwell on 
the banks of the INIihran, iVoni the boundary 
of iMultan to the sea, and in the desert b(s 
tween Meki’an and FarnhaJ (or Umarkot.) 
Thi?y have many cattle-sheds and jiasturages, 
and form a large, population.” Uaslfnl-ud- 
din locates them in Sind at a .still earli(‘r 
period. According to his acaiount, Med and 
Zat, two descendants of Ham, (he son of 
Noah, were? the progenitors of tlie people of , 
Sind prior to the Mahabhaiata. The name i 
is variously wii(ten as Mer, Med, Maud,' 
ill all of wliiidi forms it is fouml even at 
the presen( day. 'J\) these he would add 
^find, w.liicli is ihe form of the name, given 
hy Masiidi. He iden(i(i(^s this p(M>ple with 
the Medi and Maiidrueni of the elassieal 
writers ; and as tlieir name is found in 
northern India from the beginning of th (3 
(diristian era downwards and not before that 
time, he coucludcii that the Mandrucui and 
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by Pliny, must be the Sacne Indo-Si^ythians, 
who oecu[)ieil the Punjab and Sind, and 
who under the name of Maud and Zat of 
the early mabomedan authors, were in full 
jiossession of the valley of the Indus towards 
the end of the lTth century. Lastly, Wilford*s 
siirv(^yor, Mo*al Beg, writes Mandyala, which 
is also th(i loim that he rciceived from two dif¬ 
ferent persons, while in (General Court’s map 
it is spelt Mamriala. To this [leople he refers 
the name of Miimagar, or ‘ city of the Min,’ 
which was the capilal of Lower Siml in tlio 
second century of the chri.-^tinn era. That Min 
i was a Scy(Jii:in name in use is known from 
its occui'ience in the list ofisidor of Kharax 
as one of th(5 cities of Sakasteiic or Scjistaii. 
The actual [losilioii of Miimagar is unknown 
and thcr(3 arc but few (iata to guide us 
ill attempting to fix its site. If right in 
i(l(‘n(ifying Miii-uagar, or tlio ‘city of the 
xM in,’with Maiialiari, or tlio ‘place of the 
Maud,’ there (;an be little doubt that the 
great Jndo-Scytbiaii capit.il was at Tbatlia. 
He adds that the Agari is a well-known 
ca.ste, of low degree, who are enifiloycHl in 
the manufacture of salt.— Aitchrson's Trea¬ 
ties^ EiKjiKjcmeats and Snnnuds^ VoL vii, 
pp, 1 1 - 1.5 ; Tod's Rajasfliany Vols i, vi, 
pp. 241-45 ; Elliot's llistorp of the Punjab^ 
VoL i, p/>. ()3, 489, 498 ; Poston s Personal 
Ohservdtionsy pp. 3, 9, (31, (35, (3(3, 69, 73, 
74, 8(3,88, 95, 99, 110; Mrt.sson's Joarneys^ 
i PoL i, p. 374 ; Vi(jnCy Travels \ ]\>st(Ui's 
j Sindh, p. 359 ; PnrtOiis Sindh, pp, 164, 
i l()7-(38, 232-34, 276, 288, 29(3 to 299, 37(3, 

I 390 ; Onselejfs 'Travels, ]^ol, i, p. 149 ; 

I Hindoo Iftjantivide, p. 170 ; JhanoinTs llhi- 
I doostan, Pol. i, pp. I and 2 ; llez/nelTs Mc- 
I moir, pp. 91-98; RafvUnson, Herod, Pot. if, 
p. 495 ; Smith's Dirtionary of the Hifde, Pol, 

; i, p. 867 ; Canninyham's Anrient Oeog. of 
j India,, pp. 251, 265, 278, 290-92; Ccnl, 

\ Mevewealher in litteris. Sec Blmrara, Hindoo, 
Indi.a, Inscrip I ions, Jat, Jell, Junagurgli,Kalora, 
Kandahar, Kattywar, Kclat, Kbajab, Kliosab, 
Kiang, Kbybcr, Krishna, Kurrachce, Punjab, 
Sanatoria. 

SINDABAL, see Chenab. 

SIND PAD, a voyag-cr, well known to 
I]uro[)e as having bis history incorporatial in 
the 4'hou.sand and one Nigiits, l)ut they form 
in Arabic, a distinct and separate work, which 
Baron Walkcnaer (in Nonvcll(‘s Aniial(,*s des 
Voyages, tom. liii, p. 6) regards of C(pinl 
value with those of Solimaii and A hii Said. 
His first voyage app(‘a.rs to have been to the 
Western Coast of India when the B(*jai]uggur 
dyna.sty ruled, as he calls it Maharaj. Riha, 
was the termination of his second voyage, 
and was probably the Malay Peninsula as h(3 
describes it as producing camphor. And iti 
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his third voyage the island with ferocious 
savages seems to have been the Andamans. 
His fourth voyage would seem to have been 
the coast of Malabar, whence he went to the 
island of Nacaus apparently the Nicobars, 
tlience in six days to the island of Kela, 
which Baron Wtilkenaer recognises as Que- 
dah-in the Malay peninsula. In his fifth 
voyage where he is shipwrecked and becomes 
tile victim of the Old Man of the Sea, tlie site is 
supposed again to be tlu? Malaliar Coast. 
After his escape he vi.sited the Maldives, Cape 
Comorin, for aloes wood, and to the Gulf of 
Mannr for pearls. In his sixth voyage, lie is 
thrown on an island where superb aloe wood 
trees, Santy and Comari, were growing, 
whence he finds his way to Serendib, the 
present Ceylon, whi(di was the object of bis 
seventh and last voyage where lie was sent 
as an ambassador from <!alipb Ilaroon oor 
liasbeed.— h/d. in the 15 Cent. 

SINDIIAKATKK, Sans., to cut a pass- 
age, from sindha, and krit, to cut. 

8INDI, the language of Sind. Some of 
the Hindi tongues, such as Kashmiri, Uria 
and Ouzernti are the languages spoken in tlie 
smallest limit. But thoflatidci, Sindi, Panjalu, 
Ilnrauti, Marvvari, and Koukaiii, are other 
Hindi dialects. Tliis tongu(5 has the dialect of 
the Siraiki of Upper Sind, contaiwing numerous 
Jutki words. The Kachi, has in it elements 
of the Guzorati. That of tlu'. hunters and 
tanners. J)edh is another dialect, but the 
language of Lar is purbst. Sec Hiiulu. 

SINDIIU, or Indus river, s(*o India. 

SINDH U. India was lirst known to the 
Chinese in the time of tlie emperor Wu-ti of 
the late Ilaii dynasty, in the second <‘,entnry 
before Clirist. It was tlnni called Ynaii-tn, 
or Yin-tn, that is Hindu, ninl Slilniu, or Sin- 
dhu. At later date it was named Tliian- 
tu ; and ibis is the foi tn which the historian 
Mat“Wan-lin has adoptiMl. Sindlni was taken 
from tlie Romans, the Romans (rom the Greeks, 
the Greeks from the Persians. It is only in 
Persian that an initiaKvis changed into//, wiiieh 
initial h was as usual drofiped in Greek. It 
is only in Persian that the coniilry of the 
Sindhu (Sindbn is the Sanscrit name for 
river), or of the seven Simllin, could have 
been called Ilindia or Imlia instead of Sindia. 
Unless the followersofZoi aster had pronounced 
every a like //, we sbonhl luiver have heard 
of the West Indies. The name of liidiai. e., 
lloddn^ does not occur in the Bihh? before the 
book of Esther, where, it is notice<l as the 
limit of the territoiies of Alinsnerus in the 
east, ns Ethiopia was in the west(i, I ; viii, 9) : 
the names arc similarly connected by Hero¬ 
dotus (vii, 9.) Tlie Hiihrew form “ Iloddii” 
is au abbrevialiou of Honadu, which is iden- 
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tical with the indigenous names of the river 
India, Hindu,'* or “Sindhu,” and again tvith 
the ancient name of the country as it appears 
in the Veudidad, “ Hapta Heudu.^’ The 
native form “Sindus” is noticed by Pliny 
(vi, 23). But though the iimne of India 
occurs so seldom, in the Old Testament, the 
peofile and productions of that country 
must have been tolerably well known to 
tlic Jews. There is undoubted evidence 
that an active trade was carried on between 
India and Western Asia: the Tyrians estab¬ 
lished their depots on the shores of the 
Persian gulf, and procured “horns of ivory,” 

“ broidered work and ricdi apparel” (Ez. xxvii, 
15, 24), by a loute which crossed the Ara- 
i)i:ni desert by land, and then followed the 
(toasts of the Indian ocean by seji. The trade 
opened by Solomon with Opliir through the 
Red Sea chiefly consisted of Indian articles, 
algummim, “sandal-wood,” kophim, “apes,” 
thuccum, “peacocks,” are of Indian origin, 
(Humboldt Kosmos, ii, 133) ; to which wo 
may add the Hebrew names of the “ topaz,” 
pitdah, derived from the Sanscrit pita.— Mnl^ 
lee's Lectures, p, 215. Sec Hindoo, India, 
ludn.s, flat, Bharata, Bliarata Vm-sha, Sind. 

SINDIA, the title of the ruling family of 
I Gwalior. TIic Sindia family, now the Gwalior 
rajas, came from a family near Sattarah. The 
lirst, 1724, Ranojee Sindia was an officer in the 
pesliwa’s army : in 1825, Baiza Bai, widow 
of Doulut Uao, adopted Jankuji, who assumed 
the r(‘ins of government in 1833. Rajputanah 
only has 123,000 scpiare miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of ten millions. It contains the British 
I district of Ajrnir, and Mhairwarah ; Meywar, 
j Mai war and Jeypoor, are considered first 
! class primdpaliticsranking with Sindliia, llol- 
kar and IBiopal, and tlnu’c are eighty of the 
s(.*(;ond clas.s and eighty of the third class. 
J(3ypore is the most wealthy and its public 
I revenue amounts to £440,000 or nearly half a 
I million sterling this is excluding the in- 
1 (u)ines of its vassals, which amount to nearly as 
; mneh more. TJic revenues of five other 
priiicif)alities range between £200,000 and 
£300,OCX), and tliiee more between .£100,000 
! and £150,000. In all, the revenues of the 19 
! states are estimated at £2,350,000, of which 
|£l,500,00C^ are raised from the laud. If to 
this he added the income of vassals holding 
their estates on feudal and military tenure, 
the gross pulilic revenue will amount to 
about £4,500,000 sterling. In most.of the 
I ( liiefsbip.^ the laud revenue is raised in kind.^ 
I The chiefs' share of the gross produce varies 
I in different localities from 30 to 55 per cent., 
which is mucli higher than ordinary in dis¬ 
tricts of British India. After the land re¬ 
venue tliat from the customs and tribute, 
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form tho chief items. The courts have no 
written codes, but many civil cases are settled 
by arbitration or punchayet, and about four or 
five huudred interfeudatory erases are dis¬ 
bursed by courts of vakils, presided over by 
the political agents. Jeypore lias a good col¬ 
lege, and, as also Bhurtpore and Mliovv, have 
good central and district and village schools. 
The Odeyporo school also is well spoken of. 
The principal centres of trade arc Bailee in 
the S. West ; Jalra Put tun in the 8. East 
and Ajmir and Took in central Rajputanah. 
The military establishments and armed police 
maintained by the chiefs number 11,500 
horse and 03,000 foot, but by calling out 
feudal (|uot.as, the horse could be doubhal and 
the foot largely increased, but they are all 
badly mounted and equipped. As ti ibutarie? 
against a disciplined foe, they would be valu- 
less except to guard communications or aid 
in the defence of fortified positions. Dhole- 
pore in Rajputanah lias 1,250 sq. miles with 
192,382 inhabitants. Sbekawaitee people 
from the earliest times have been robbers and 
addicted to the most cruel and worst of 
crimes; up to 1868, it continued simply a 
country of roV)bers. They carry on their 
depredations at long distances from their 
homes, to which they return by rapid marches, 
and sliaro their plunder to pay for the pro¬ 
tection at times which their own chiefs afford 
them. Ranajee, tho first member of the 
Sindia family of note, commenced his career 
as tho carrier of tlie slippers of Balajee 
Rao, peisliwa. Ills care in the performance 
of this menial duty attracted Jiis master’s 
attention, who appointed him to a command 
in the pagah or stable horse. From this bis 
rise to the first rank of Mahratta chiefs was 
rapid. He died in Malwa where he had acquir¬ 
ed some possessions, and was succeeded in the 
headship of the family by Madliojee Sindia, 
liis second son. Madhojee Sindia was pre¬ 
sent at tlie battle of Paniput, in which he 
was severely wounded. After the disastrous 
flight of the Mahrattas, Sindia’s family, like 
other Mahratta chiefs, lost their possessions 
in Malwa. On the return of the Mahrattas 
to Hindostan in 1764, the most active of tho 
predatory leaders was Sindia, wliose formid¬ 
able army, organised under French officers, 
made him iu reality the ruler of Hindostan, 
though nominally the servant of tho peish- 
wa. Madhojee Sindia played a most im¬ 
portant part in tho struggle which took 
place for the peishwnship after the death 
of Madho Rao, Biillnl. He was the chief 
support of the party of Nana Fnrnaves. 
Peace was concluded with tlic Mahratta by 
the treaty of Salhye in 1781, Sindia being 
the mutual gunrnntco of both powers for its 
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observance. Under the 3rd Article of this 
treaty, tlio right of the British government 
to the Pergunnah and town of Barooch was 
recognised. By the treaty of Salhye the iii- 
depeudendent power of Madhojee Sindia, in 
his relation to the British government, was 
first recognised, hut iu all otlier respects ho 
continued ostentatiously to proffer subjection 
to the peishwa. Madhojee Sindia died in 
1794 ninl was succeeded by his grand nephew 
Dowlnt llao Sindia who was too young to carry 
ovit any <langerons designs which Madhojee 
Sindia who died in 1794 might have entertain¬ 
ed. During the distractions whierh followed 
on the pcisliwa Madho Rao Narain, Sindia was 
able to place Btiji Rao in power. Tho power 
of Sindia, wliose army was commanded by 
Frencli olficers, was at this time most danger¬ 
ous to the British government. When by 
the treaty of Basscin the British government 
had recovered its infiuence at Poona and 
established a snV)sidiary force there, Dowlnt 
Rao Sindia entered in(o a league with the 
rajah of Berar to defeat the ohje(tts of the 
treaty, and he opposed General Wellesley’s 
plan. In the campaign whicdi followed, tho 
power of Sindia was completely broken, both 
in Upper and Central India, and ho was 
compelled to sue for peace, and to sign tho 
treaty of Surjoo Anjenguarn in 1803, by 
which he was stripf)ed of his territories iu 
Hindustan and south of the Adjunta hills, 
with the exception of some hereditary vil- 
iages, aud resigned his claims on his former 
feudatoiy rajahs with whom the Britisli go¬ 
vernment had made treaties. A subsequent 
treaty was conclinlcd on tho 23rd Novem¬ 
ber 1805, hut Sindia countenanced the pin- 
darolis in 1817. The subsequent open defec¬ 
tion of the peishwa and the rajah of Berar 
shook the steadfastness of Sindia to his 
engagements. The strong fortress of Aseer- 
gurli was not surrendered as stipulated by tho 
treaty, and it therefore became necessary to 
reduce it by force. In the captured fort a 
letter was found in which Sindia directed the 
governor to obey all orders of the peishwa, 
who, by attacking the Residency at Poonah, 
had declared war with the British govern¬ 
ment. In consequence of this want of good 
faith Sindia was required permanently to 
cede the fort of Aseergurh. Dowlnt Rao 
Sindia died in Manh 1827. He left uo 
son, and had repeatedly evaded the advice 
of the Resident to adopt a successor, leaving 
it to the British govei-nment to do what 
they might think proper. In accordance, 
liowevei’, with what was believed to be the 
last wislies of Dowlnt Rao, a youth of eleven 
3 'cars named Moogut Rao, of an obscure 
branch of the family, hut declared to be the 
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nearest relation of Dowlut Rao, was adopted, 
married to the grand daughter of Dowlut Rao 
by Baiza Bai and placed in power with the 
title of Ali Jail Jankojee Rao Sindia under 
the regency of lhaiza Bai. The Baiza Bai 
acknowledged this succession most reluc¬ 
tantly, and maintained that it was her late 
Jiusbaiurs intention that she shoidd hold 
the regency during her life. The res¬ 
traints under which the youth was lield 
by the regent l)ecame at hist iiitohrrahle 
to him and he fled from the jialace and took 
refuge with the Resident. A reconeiliation 
was with diificulty etfectod, but as govern¬ 
ment gave no detinite decision on the rights 
of the parties, the seeds of dissension remained 
and the quarrel linally came to a crisis in 
1833. The Baiza ]]ai’s rule had become 
most unpopular and llu? cause of the young 
maharajah was espoused by a large portion 
of the army, the Bai was compelled to retire 
from the Gwalior territory, and the maha¬ 
rajah Was acknowledged by the British go¬ 
vernment. To such a length was the prin¬ 
ciple of absolute neutrality carried at this 
time, that government declared its indiffer¬ 
ence as to which of the two ruled. Rajun 
Khan, a Pindaree leader, brother of the no¬ 
torious Chectoo, had received a life-grant 
of lands in Shuja Wulporo. The rule of 
maharajah »lankojee Sindia was very weak. 
Although tlio Baiza Bai had no strong 
party within Gwalior teiTilories she did not 
cease to intrigue and to use freely for this 
purpose a sum of' Rs. 37,00,000 which she 
had been nwardocl as her private prop<*rty. 
Jankojee Sindia died on 7th February 1843, 
he had no children and had expressed 
no wish regarding the succession although 
repeatedly and earnestly urged by the Resi¬ 
dent to do so. Tara Ranee, however, the 
maharajah’s widow, a young girl of twelve 
years of ago, with the concurrence of the 
chiefs of the state and the army, adopt¬ 
ed Bugeerut Rao, sou of lluiiwunt Rao, 
usually called Babajec Sindia, the nearest 
though a very distant relative of the maha¬ 
rajah, and the adoption was recognized by the 
British government. The boy was then 
about eight years of nge. lie assumed the 
title of AU Juh «lyojee Rao Sindia. The 
Mama Sahib, who appeared to possess the 
greatest influence and was attached to Brit¬ 
ish interests, was chosen by the chiefs as 
regent. But troubles again aiose througJi 
the iuotigatious of Dada Khasji Wala who 
was at length delivered up. It re?nained 
now only to iiegociate measures for the 
formation of an cfRcient government and 
the reduction gf the army. For this pur¬ 
pose au interview was agreed upon be- 
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tween the governor-general and the maha- 
rnjah whi(*h was to take place at Ilingoona 
on 2(3th December 1843. The day passed 
without the appearance of the maharaneo 
and her son, who were held in restraint by 
the mutinous troops. Gn the 29th December 
when the British aimy was taking up its ad¬ 
vanced giounil, it was fired on by thejGwalior 
troops. The )>attles of Maharajpore and 
Piiiiniar were fought the same day and 
einled in the total defeat of the Gwalior 
army, and the conclusion of a treaty by 
which it was agreed that territory yielding 
eiiJ:h((‘en lakhs a year should he ceded to the 
British government for the maintenance of a 
contingent force, and other lands for the 
payment of the debts of the state to the 
British government and the expenses of the 
war ; tliat the army should be reduced 
to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry and 200 
gunners with 32 guns ; that the government 
during the minority should ])e conducted a(t- 
cording to the advice of the British Resident; 
and that the just territorial rights of the 
Gwalior state should be maintained by the 
British’government. From this time till tlie 
mutinies of 1837 there was little change in 
the relations of the British government with 
the Gwalior state. By the mutiny of the con¬ 
tingent in June 1837, the political agent was 
forced to (piit Gwalior. In fJune 1838 the 
iTuiharajah was deserted by his trobps on the 
approach of the rebels under Tantia Topee, 
lie and his minister were compelled to fleo 
to Agra. On 19th June, (jiwalior was re-taken 
by Sir Hugh Rose’s force and the maharajah 
was re-estal)lished in his palace. From tlnit 
date the confulence of the maharajah was en¬ 
tirely withdrawn from his minister to whom 
he conceived au intense dislike. Dinknr Rao 
was at last removed from otfice in December 
1839, and Balajce Chimnajee was appointed 
in his stead with the concurrence of the 
British government. Since that time tho 
maharajah has himself superintended tho 
whole of his alfairs. For his services during 
tho mutinies, Sindia received a Sunnud 
conferring on him tho right of adoption. 
He WHS .also informed that lands yielding 
three lakhs of rupees a year would be added 
to bis territories ; that permission would be 
given to him to raise his infantry from 3,000 
to 3,000 men, and his artillciy from 32 to 36 
guns ; that the arrears due to the British 
government on account of the deficiency in 
revenues of the districts assigned under the 
treaty of 1844 would be remitted, and that no 
payments would iu future be claimed should 
tlie.so revenues fall short of eighteen lakhs ; 
and the annual payment of rupees 10,000 out 
of tho revenues of Burwa Saugor in the 
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Jliansi district would be hereditary. These 
inodificajioiis of the treaty of 1844 were 
embodiecl in a new treaty concludeil on 
12tli December I860. 'J he rajah of Amjhe- 
ra, tributary to Sindia, paid annually to the 
Gwalior state a tribute of rupees 35,000 
under an enga‘ 2 :enient mediated by the IlrUish 
f^overnment. Tliis tribute was part of the 
sums assigned in 1844 for the payment of the 
contingent, and is now payable by Sindia to 
the British govofnment under the treaty of 
1860. Besides this the maharajah contributes 
lialee rupees 20,000 towards the payment of 
the Malwa Bheel corps. Formerly Sindia 
contributed only rupees 8,000 to this corps, 
and the rajah of Amjhera (tontributed rupees 
4,000, But when Amjhera was confiscaled 
and made over to Sindia in cons(‘(pience of 
the rebellion of the rajah in 1857 it was 
made snbjei^t to a payment of rupees 20,000, 
no fui’ther contribution being re(juired on ac¬ 
count of G walior. Including (he cessions (o 
Sindia under the trejity of 1860, the territories 
of the Gwalior state arc estima(e<l to (^onfain 
a population of about 2,500,000 souls and to 
yield a r(*venue of rupees 05,09,102, of which 
rupees 78,38,f)00 are derived from the land 
tax, rupees 14,70,202 IVoni customs, and (he 
rest from the tributes of (eudatojdes. The 
customs revenue is realized from (ransit du(i(^s 
on iron, tobacco, sugar, and salt, all other 
articles being free, and from Jaghire and 
Ollier local taxes. No transit duties are 
taken on the portion of the Agra and 
Bombay road and its branches jiassing 
througli Sindia’s ((uriloiies or on the roads 
connecting Gwalior with Idawah 'ami Fur- 
rukhahad, Duttia and Jhansi- and Calpce. 
After the capture of Gwalior by the force 
under Sir Hugh Bose in 1858, the fort of 
Gwalior continued to be held by Britiidi 
'troops. During the negociations, however, 
which ended in the treaty of 12th December 
1860, Lord Canning promised that the fort 
should be restored to Sindia, when this could 
with safety be done. It was, however, final¬ 
ly decided in 1864, that the cantonment of 
Morar should be maintained, and it therefore 
became necessary that the Gwalior fort should 
continue to be gari isoned by British troops. 
Gwalior is the capital of the maharajah 
Sindia.— Treaties^ Engagements and 
nnds, Vol. iv, pp. 199^ 200, 203-204, 207- 
208, 211-12. vii,;?. 391 ; Annals of Indian 
Administration ; Friend, of India, October 
1868. See Perron, Thomas,^Mahratta govern¬ 
ments in India. 

SINDICA, also Punarnava, San?. Boer- 
haavia tul>erosa, also Diospyros embryopteris. 

SINDI KODI, Maleal. Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 


SINDJAVI, see Kurdistan. 

8INDOMANA, or Sehwan, capital of Sam- 
bus. See Kabul. 

SINDOO, Chceneli, Vuraitch, Chhuttbeli, 
Sidhoo, Kureka, or Knrreal, Goiidul, &c., 
are Jat suh-divisions in the Panjab. 

SINDROL, Hind. Khainnns virgatus. 

81NDIT, or Saraswati, see Hindu. 

SIN DUB, Guz., Hind. ILmI lead. 

SINDUUA, Sans. Bed lead. 

SINDIJBAM, properly Scmluram, Tel. 
Bed lead. 

SINDUBI CHETTU, Tel. Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

SINDUVA CHETTU, Tel. Acacia spe- 
ciosa. 

SINDUYA, vSans., also Sindbuka, Sans. 
Vitex negnndo. 

SING, Guz., Hind. Horn. 

SING. No nation is more (dosely united 
by the ties of clanship, which th(‘y designate 
hy the word sing, than the Cliinese. All the 
many millions are divided into rather more 
than 400 sing ; those who belong to the same 
sing, consider eacdi other as relations, descend¬ 
ed IVoin the s:mie ancestor, and bound in duty 
to lend mutual help. TJiis excellent custom 
degenerates frequently into that exclusive 
partiality, which is so I’opngnant to the spii'it 
of true philanthropy. One sing is opposed to 
the other, one elan oppresses the other ; they 
pi’oce(‘d even so far as to engage in open hos¬ 
tilities. The ties of nearer relationship are 
still closer. A Chinese is tauglithy his sages 
to love his relations.— Ontzlafs Chinese 
History, Vol. i, p. 207. 

SlNGAHAlv, Beng. Nyctantlies arbor 
tristis. 

81NGALE.se, the people of Ceylou, See* 
Singhalese. 

SINGAPORE. The island of Singapore, 
at the soutliern exliCmity of the Malay 
peninsula, in hit. 1*17“ N., long. 103*50® E., 
is separated I’rom the continent by a narrow 
strait, in some places less thau a mile in 
Avidth.. The island is 25 miles iii length, and 
about a third of that distance in breadth, has 
an area of 206 square miles, and a population 
of 50,000, of whom a very large proportion 
are (Chinese emigrants. 

The |ettlement was obtained by purchase 
from the sultan of Jobore on the mainland in 
the year 1819, and has since rapidly risen to 
importance. It is attached to the Bengal 
pre.'^idency. The town of Singapore, on the 
S. 10, coast of the island, contains a number 
of public edifice.s, seveial churches, and an 
Anglo-Indian college. The island consists of a 
number of low bills and ridges with narrow 
and rather swampy flats intervening. In 
several places the sea-face is elevated but the 
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greater portion of the circumference u fring¬ 
ed by a pretty deep belt of mangrove forest. 
Bukit Timah is a granitic hill, about 530 feet 
high, but the rest of the island is composed 
of sedimentary rocks, amongst which sand¬ 
stone occupies a prominent place. There are 
other elevations on tlie island known as 
Oxleys, Scotts, Guthries, &c., lulls. Singa¬ 
pore was first settled in A. i>. 1160, by Sri 
Snra Bawana. From an inscription now 
destroyed on a sandstone rock on a narrow 
point to the left of the entrance of the Sin¬ 
gapore river, it would appear that raja Suran 
of Anidan Nagara after conquering the state 
ofJohore with his kling or Coromandel troops 
proceeded to Tamask, about a.d. 1201, re¬ 
turned to Kling or Bejanagar, and left this 
stone monument. Tam Sack is also called 
Singapura. In 1836 the population was 
29,984, in 1840 it was 39,681, in Nov. and 
Dec. 1849, it was 59,043: 

fiuropertiis. ^^<>0 .Jc'vh. 22 

Eurasians. 01)2 I^lalays..12/2()() 

Armenians. HO Natives of India. (>,201 

Arabs. 104 Parsees. 2:4 

Balinese... 140 Siamese. 5 

Boyauese. 7(>3 Military. 000 

Bugis. 2,200 (Convicts. 1,548 

Oatfries. 8 In Ships,.. 2,005 

.Ohineso.27)088 Others. 1,000 

Cochin-Chinese. 27 

Javanese. 1,040 Total 50,043 

The gross value of the imports and ex¬ 
ports at Singapore at stated intervals, during 
the 31 official years 1 825-26 to 1854-55, was 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Grand 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1825-26. 

1,407,465 

1,202,975 

2,610,440 

1830-31. 

2,000,373 

1,948,406 

3,948,784 

1835-36. 

1,654,089 

1,562,864 

3,216,953 

1840-41. 

3,1 (8,o43 

2,67.8,381 

.5,851,924 

1845-46. 

2,895,227 

2,3.56,872 

.5,2.52,099 

1850-51. 

3,085,587 

2,551,700 

5,637,287 

1854-55. 

3,976,280 

3,409,934 

7,386,214 


Singapore is a free port, the only charges 
being the Straits Light Due.s, which are one 
anna or 2| cents. ])cr I’egistored ton on mcr. 
chant vessels. All national ships are free of 
this also. 

Ill Singapore, measure.s of capacTty are 
rarely used, and tluise only with certain ar¬ 
ticles, such as tobacco, &c. 

16 tael make 1 catty equal to 1 lb., 5 oz., 
^2 uvoirdupois. 

100 catties, make 1 (Chinese) picul — 133} 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

40 (Chinese) piculs, make 1 royaii. 

2 (Malay) piculs, make 1 char, 

Tlio Malay catty weighs 24 Spanish dollars. 
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The Chinese catty weighs 22^ Sp. dollars. 
Rice is sold by the royan of 40 piculs. The 
native merchants buy imported produce from 
the islands by the Malay picul, but sell it by 
the Chinese picul. Singapore timber is con¬ 
veyed in huge rafts, 500 or 600 feet loqg and 
60 or 70 feet broad with atap-leafed houses 
on the top : each raft containing about 2,000 
logs, hound together by rattan rope. In 1852 
the value of the British exports to Singa¬ 
pore was 637,981/. ; in 1860 it had risen to 
1,671,092/. The imports from Singapore 
amounted in value, in 1854, to 794,105/., and 
in 18(>0 to 4,054,042/. In 1852 the exports 
of cotton goods to Singapore were of the 
value of 452,927/. ; in 1860 they had risen 
to 1,079,098/. The Singapore of 1861, was 
a great city of 90,000 inliabitauts stretcliing 
upward.s of five miles from the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s station at New Har¬ 
bour on the west to tlie vast cocoanut planta¬ 
tions on the east. Spacious roads covered 
with Chinese, Kling, Malay, Jew and Arab ; 
churches, town-halls, institutions and court¬ 
houses. Government hill is about 160 feet 
high. There are no hills higher than 300 
feet in or near town. The liighost hill Buket 
Temah is in the centre of the island and 
about 500 feet high. For a sum of 60,000 
dollars and a yi^arly stipend of 24,000 dollars 
for life, the sultan Qif Joiiore made over the 
island of Singapore to the British in the year 
1819. Sir Stamford Rafttes liv‘^d but a few 
years to lay fhc foundation of tlie commerce 
of the port. Singapore was settled on the 6th 
February 18:9. Singapore was finally ceded 
by treaty on 2nd August 1824 to the British 
by the sultan of Johore. The population of 
Singapore exceeds 90^000 souls, viz. :— 


Em’oiH*aiis and Indo-Uritona...,.. 2,445 

IvliiigH, (Madras Coast nvtm)... 10,888 

Bengalees. 11,73G 

(Jhine.se..... .. 50,043 

Burmese, Siamese, ]5iigis, .Tavnneseand Arabs.. 14,581 
Floating population and Convicts. 8,000 


The shipping frequenting the port equals 
that of Bombay and tlie trade is yearly on 
the increase. The prosperity of the island 
may be attributed to the fact of its porta 
being fVtje of charge to all nations and to the 
encouragement being given to the inuumer- 
ahle native craft lo convey thither the rich 
produce from the innumerable Kasteru Archi- 
ptdago group of islands, which they barter 
for piece goods from’ the liome market.— 
Quarterly Review^ No. 222, p. 513 ; (7«/- 
euUa Reviewy No, Ixxiii, pp- 36-38 ; Train9 
in AmericOy pp, 36-90 of No, iii, Sep, 1847, 
of Jour, of hid. Arch, See India, Jaknn, 
Johore, Kyans, Malays, Pedra Branca, Baffles. 

SING All A, Beng., Hind. Trnpa bis[u- 
nosa or natans. 
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SINGARDAN, a toilet bag for containing 
a looking-glass, comb, tongue-scruper, mefesee, 
©oorma. 

SINGARHUR, Beng„ Hind. Nyctantbes 
arbor tristis. 

SING AS UN is the ancient term for the 
hindoo throne, si^^nifyinj^ ‘ tlie lion-s(‘at.’ 
Cliaruns, bards, wlio are all rnalmiajas, ‘‘^reat 
princes,’ by courtesy, Iiave their seats of the 
hide of the lion, tij^er, panther, or black 
antelope.— Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL i, 293. 

SINGBIIUM, that part of it called the 
Kolehaii is tlie country proper of the IIo, 
and is for about 60 miles and from 35 to 60 in 
breadth a series of fair and fertile plains 
studded with hills. In Singblium, occasion¬ 
ally, in the markets, a young man will pounce 
on a girl and carry her off by force, his 
friends covering the retreat. vSingVdium was 
never Mahratta, and in 1857 its chief, the rajah 
of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, many of 
the Lurka-Kol following him.> A Christian 
mission went to Cliota Nagpore, in 1845, 
and has made much progress amongst the t 
Dhangar race.— Dalton, pp, 163, 181. | 

SING-BRANG-KUN. LErcir, Gordonia 
wallichii, a timber of the Himalaya, univer¬ 
sally adopted for ploughshares and other 
purposes requiring a hard wood. It ascends 
4,000 feet on the mountains. In very dry 
soils it is replaced by “ sal” Vateria robusta, 
and more rare the Pin us Ion gi foil a. 

SINGESIIWAR, an ancient huddhist 
t/omplo in the Chayagang Duar, a southern 
division of Kamroop. It has been appropri¬ 
ated by the hindoos. 

SING-GE-CIIU. The Garo river is the 
• Sing-ge-chu or Indus, also called there Gar- 
jung-(diu, and there is no gnat eastern 
branch as some suppose. At Garo, accord¬ 
ing {ifl Moorcroft, it is a veiy insignificant 
stream. — Copt. GcrnriVs Avcoont oj Koonu- 
Ivor, pp. 3 to 144. See Indus. 

SIN GIT, Htnd, froTn the Sanscrit Sinh or 
Sinha a lion, is a sufilx to the names of the 
military castes of Kajputs, also of Sikhs, 
when fighting men. When aManjhee Singh 
dies, leaving no male offspring, his brolliers, 
or his nephews, of the full blood, assume the 
right of succession, to which the wi<lows 
become competitors. According to the Shas- 
ters (if they may be considered applicable to 
public property and chi'efships,) the prior 
title of the widows is held; but the Sikhs, 
with a view tq avoid an open and direct vio¬ 
lation of a known law, have a custom termed 
kurawa, or chadur-dulna, which obtains in 
every family, witli the exception of tho.so of 
the Bliaee, the eldest surviving brother of 
the deceased places a white robe over, and 
the ueeth, or ring, in tlie nose of the> widow, 


which ecrcfilony constitutes lier his wife.—" 
SteAnhadi s Punjab^ pp. 79-80 ; Wilsoji. 

8INGIIA RAelA, a ruler of Kandy in Cey¬ 
lon, a history of wliose cruelties is giveit 
hy Knox, who escaped in 1679.— Knox's 
Relation. 

SINGHALESE, natives of Ceylon. The 
population in 1844 was estimated at 1,442,062, 
and in 1857 it amounted to 1,697,975 besides 
about 30,000 soldiers and foreigners. Since 
then an estimate lias been made, which shows 
a population close on three millions. There 
are various statements as to the races occupy¬ 
ing Ceylon. The European population is 
small, under 4,000, consisting chiefly of Bri¬ 
tish emigrants employed in the civil and mili¬ 
tary service or on the planfatioris. Descend¬ 
ants of Europeans, or Ceylonese, are about 
15,000 or 20,000. 

Bnrpher is a term properly applicable only 
to whih3 persons of pure Dut(4i descent, of 
whom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 
but the name has, by courtesy, been given to 
all those who in India are styled Indo-Bri- 
tons, Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, East-Indians 
or half-castes, namely, the descendants of 
Europeans by native women, therefore a race 
of mixed European and native origin. 

The coast people of Ceylon are of a Tamu- 
lian or Dravidian stock. Those of Kandy, 
with their habits of polyandry, would seem 
to bo more allied to the people of Coorg, 
but the coast tribes are of the same race as 
the Tamular of the peninsula. The Singha¬ 
lese themselves, however, do anytliiiig but 
favour this idea. They regard the TarnuIs 
wi th dislike, as foreigiKM's who warred on tliem 
and <*on(|iu*re(l the northern part of the island. 
Intennarriag(*s are exc(‘edingly i*are, and the 
Siuixhalese of any posit ion ho formed such 
' a union would be considered socially degraded. 
T4iere are a few wild ont-easte I’aees, the 
I Galialeya, Rhoiliaband Vedilah in the forests 
I and unfrequented jiarts. The Singhalese 
I range themselves under the lu'ad*^ of Kandians, 

I low-con ntry Singlmlese, RiMxiiah and Ved- 
j <lah. The Tnmiil people of Ceylon belong 
I to the same I'aee as the Tamular of Southern 
I India, and consist either of those who have 
been on the island for centuries oi’ who are 
recent emigrants. Tliey are chiefly to ho 
found in the north-east portion of the island, 
and the two towns to wlii(;h they chiefly re¬ 
sort are Jaflna and Trincomallee. Batticaloa 
is tlie centre of tlie dense Tamul population. 
Their main occupation is agricultural. The 
labourers of the island arc styled coolee also a 
Tamili Avord. They come over in large num¬ 
bers from the continent during the coffee 
season. 

Lord Valcutia who travelled in Ceylon, 
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in the beginning of the century, says the is a wodernte price for a tortoise-shell back 
races are the li;ijali VVansfija, the king’« ca.ste. comb, which increases iu value accord lag to 
Brahmana^ iVnnsat/a, tlie caste of brah- the size anti quality of the shell ; hair pins 

mins skilled in science. Tins race belong to of tortoise-shell are worn by the women : 

the Tamnl family, following the hindoo re- gold and silver being substituted for full dress ; 
ligion. The highest of the Singhalese races these hair pins are among the articles pur- 

is the Velnla or Goya. «diased by passengers in the steam-boats. 

Wanija lVa,rsat/a, the merchant caste. The rich and well-watered delta between 
Gowi wansfit/df the caste of Gowi, who { Colombo and Galle is an overgrown waste, 
cultivate the ground, known in Ceylon by The Singhalese, whose property it is, have 
the name of Vellala, which however i.s not a covered it with cocoanut, bread-fruit and 
Singhalese word. These Gowi or Vellala are jack-fruit trees, and on these they are content 
of the highest caste of Singhalese on the island, to live, or rather exist, passing the great part 
inhabitants of the woods, who of their time in sleep, vvJiile the women of 
strip the skins of animals to make leather ! their household work. 

thongs. I Knndidns are the inhabitants of tlie hill- 

Veddo, a people who live wild in the woods, : country, and are a hardy robust race, never 

and kill wild beasts. ; till recently intermingling with their low 

Duravo caste, commonly called Chando, ! country-brethren. Their language is made 

which is not a Singhalese woi d. The name ' up of three component parts, fdu (or Singlia- 
Duravo is com[)Ounded of two words, whicli lose pure) the Pali, and the Sanscrit. They 
signify come from afar. possess an extensive literature, and their re- 

Karawo. There arc nine sub-divisions of ligion is buddhism. The low country Singa- 
th is race, which is commoidy called the fisher- j leseare either Buddhists, Roman (.Catholics, or 
man’s caste ; it derives its name from a com- Protestants. The influence of Homan Catholic- 
pound word which signifies evil-doers,” be- ismis very great, and the peoplcare divided into 
cause the occupation of the caste is the d(i- class(‘saccordingto their occupations. Among 
stroying of animals, which by the religion of the Kandyans, polyandry was prevalent till 
Buddha is forbidden. * declared illegal in 18o(3, and the wife hud the 

8irr in liis Ceylon says, the principal castes possession of all the brotliers. Tlie children 
are four, viz : call the eldest brother, father. A man can 

The Surya Vanse or royal race ; this has bring in another not a relation, to have joint 
two divisions, viz : marilal rights with himself ; indeed the first 

Goe fVa?ise^ i\ division of the Surya or | husbaml, can so introduce, as many as the 
royal rai^e, cultivators, the most numerous in wile will <;onsent to receive as husbands, 
the island, and to it belong the nobles, chiefs, A(;cording to Polybius, polyandry was prae- 
priests, and nearly all the government ser- tised in ancient (irecce, and in Book vii, we 
viints. read that it was an old and habitual practice 

A7//e Makarcyn, or shepherds, is the in Sparla. In Kandy, in the Beeiia mai*riage, 
sei^ond tlivision of the Surya. the husband went to reside in the wife’s house, 

Brahmma [Vanse, descendants of brah- and the woman shared the family inheritance 
mins. with her iirotliers. The husband, in this 

Wiepa Wansc, is diviiled into two classes,' marriage, can be dismissed summai ily, by the 
cultivators and shepherds. lamily of the wile. In the Deega, a more 

Kshoodra Wanse, whit!h has sixty sub- respectable marriage, the wife leaves her own 
divisions. The Siugiialese are a small race, house for that of the husband—forfeits all 
and by no means good-looking. Their com- i claim on the property of her parents but ac- 
plexion is the same as that of the himloos ; j (piiring some claim on that of her liusbaud, 
Init their features are of the hhiropean type, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, uuless 
and their skin is far fairer than that of the : with the full consent of the husband. DU 
Tamul race in Ceylon. I voices are constantly sought for by women, 

The costume of the men is a long petticoat, ' on trivial pretences. A child born withm 
fastened round the waist and reaching to the i nine months of the divorce, must be maiutain- 
heels. Tortoise-shell combs are worn by men j ed by the husband. The Kandyans are a, 
as well as women. In the numerous excesses larger race of men than the Singhalese of tlie 
into which European costumehas been carried, coast provinces.' They have a saucy, inde- 
tliesizeof tlie backcomb worn by ladies has pendent mien, but are exceedingly indolent 
never attained that of the Singhalese men, and thriftless. 

who also wear a narrow long bent comb across Gahalat/a, are an outcaste predatory race, 
tlui forepart of the head—the lighter coloured near Mutelle in Ceylon who acted as execu- 
bliell is most esteemed by them. Fivepouuds tiouers in the times of the Kandyan kings. 
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GaltaroOy an outcaste race in Ceylon. to a similar race inhabiting northern India. A 

Vedda/f, are hunters, and are supposed to bo tribe in Mysore, known by the name of Beder 
amongst the first occupants of the island. They or Beda, is said to have formed part of the 
are a Wild semi-savage race residing in the in- | army of TipuSahib ; the Beder of Mysore and 
terior. The forest Veddah dwell in hollow trees j up to the Kistnah river are an active agricul- 
or caves, subsist on game which they kill with i tural people though predatory and from them 
rudely formed bows and arrows,wandering from the term Pindara came to be used. The Veddah 
jungle to jungle, as the game becomes scarce, of Ceylon live by hunting and use the bow, in 
They will not hold (he slightest intercourse drawing wlii(;h they employ their hands and 
with any natives but those of their own tribe, their feet. They are omnivevous and eat carrion 
and their language is said to be unintelligible and vermin, roots, graiii, fruit,birds, bats, crows, 
to all others. The village Veddah dwell in cer- owls, and kites, hut refuse the bear, elephant 
tain districts, hold but slight intercourse with and buffalo. Their language is a dialect of 
the other inhabitants of the island, will not Singhalese, free from Sanscrit or Pali, but the 
intermarry nor mix with them. They can vocabulary is very limited and tliey have re¬ 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. course to gestures and signs. They have no 
Their sole* clothing is a strip of clotli which knowledge of Cod, nor of a future state, and 
hangs down in front, and is fastened by a have no temples, idols, altars, prayers, or 
coir cord, which passes round their loins, charms, but have a devil-worship. They do 
Their hair, beards and whiskers are never not buiy, but cover their dead with leaves 
shorn or cleansed, but hang down in matted in tlie jungle. They are regarded by the 
masses. Tenneut describes the Veddah as Singhalese as of high descent, 
miserable objects, active hut timid, athletic Rhodia^ a little numerous outcaste, scarce- 
though deformed, with large heads and mis- ly civilized, niee, in Ceylon, forbidden to np- 
shapen limbs. Their long black hair and proach a temple, or any of the higher castes, 
beards fall down to the middle in uncombed According to one tradition, they were hunters 
lumps, they stood before liim with their faces who, on the eve of n solemn occasion, tailing 
bent towards the ground, and their restless to obtain game, &c., murdered a cJiiJd and 
eyes twinkled upwards with au expression of sent its <lismembered body for the king ; but 
uneasiness and apprehension. The childi*en another tradition is to the effect that this caste 
were unsightly objects, entirely naked, with persisted in eating beef after its use as food 
misshapen joints, huge beads and protul)erant bad been prohibited. The native laws for- 
stomachs ; the women, who were reluctant bade a Rhodia to approach a temple ol buddba 
to appear, were the most repulsive specimens or the gods ; to build houses or to live in any 
of humanity he had ever seen in any country, abode eiudosed within walls, nor even to cul- 
The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters, tivate the soil or possess land ; and, even to 
and especially skilful ill snaring the wild ele-j this day, their dwellings are mere slieds. 

. pliant. The two sections of ilie tribe do not They were forbidden to appi-oach much less 
intermarry, as they mutually distrust each to touch or breathe upon a caste man, and all 
other. The Veddah generally deposit their things tlu‘y touch are deemed umdean. The 
dead in the jungle to be devoured by wild ani- men wander about in parties or tribes seeking 
inals. They are said to worship the planets, ?j their precarious subsistence. Their women 
evil spirits and the spii'its of deceased ances-' perform feats of legerdemain, and tell fortunes, 
tors. Tlie}^ have their own headsmen whom their want of chastity is proverbial. Their 
they elect and obey, 'i’hey usebowsand arrows numbers do not exceed a thousand, and they 
and clubs of iron wood. They occupy a district are principally in the Kandyan province, at 
about 90 miles long and 45 broad in the south- SafiVagam, Dombera, Wallepane, &c. Nomi- 
castern side of Ceylon, lying between the .«ea nally Imddhiststhey arealsoilevil-worshippers. 
and the base of the Badullali and Oovah hills.' Rodeya or Rodda, in Singhalese, literally means 
According to Mr. vSirr they are a remnant of filth. In their social degradation, they re- 
the Yakko, the original inhabitants of Ceylon, semhle the Cagot and Caqneax, who from 
who, 2,000 years ago, after theconquest of the time immemorial have hecii held in abhorrence 
island by VVajayo and his followers, retired in the valleys of the Pyrenees and the plains 
into the wilds as the Knli in Guzerat, the of Bretagne, Poitou and Guienne. 

Bhil in Mai wa, the Putwa ill Cuttack, the kond Chalia^ the cinimmou-peelers. of Ceylon, 

in Goiidwana, aiul the Beda in Mysore retired claim to be superior to the Velalar race. The 
before conquerors. The Bisiida3, or Besadae, Chalia were the founders of the Amerapura 
which ill media?val Greek is called Vesadte, sect of buddhists iu opposition to the sficta-- 
are alluded to in the tract of Palludius de rian tyranny of the orthodox buddhists. 
Moribus Braehmaiiorum, written about a. i>. Amongst the Siughale-se buddhists, the 
400, aud the same name isapi>lied by IToleiiiy term buddha is uudel’stood to mean, beings 
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who appear in the world at intervals, and are 
able to teach men the way to attain nirwaua, 
and they recognize Auomadassa as a Buddha 
prior to Gautama. Their literatui’Q is in 
Pali, and the Dipavansa contains a histoi’y 
of buddhism in that island which breaks oiF 
with the death of Mahasena A. d. o 02. 
The Mahawansa was compiled by Malia- 
wana who lived about A. d. 500, was 
brought down by successive writers to the 
eighteenth century and was translated by the 
Hon^ble G. Tumour of the Ceylon Civil Ser¬ 
vice. The Singhalese language according to 
Rask belongs to the Turanian family of 
speech, but in Ceylon, where the Arian and 
Di’avidian element is intermixed, a remnant 
of buddhists is still to be found who use 
the Pali scriptures. In the whole line of 
coast in the extreme south-east, south and 
south-west of the peninsula of India, a large 
part of the population of Ceylon is of foreign 
blood. 

Singhalese seems to bear towards Sanscrit 
and Pali a relation similar to that which the 
English of the present day bears to the com¬ 
bination of Latin, Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French, who form the bases of the language. 
In Singhalese, words connec^ted with rural 
life and used to denote the ordinary wants of 
mankind before society had attained organis¬ 
ation, are pure Singhalese. Terms applicable 
to science and art are from Sanscrit, and 
those of the national religion are taken from 
the Pali. 

The names of their week days arc :— 

Sunday.Irlda, from Iru, the Sun. 

Monday.Sanduda,froniClianduya, the Moon. 

Tuesday..., Angalmruwada, from Angaharawu, 
Mars. 

Wednesday.Badada, from Buda, Mercury. 
Thursday...Brahaspatinda, from Brahaspati, 
eJupiter. 

Friday.Siknrada, from Sikura, Venus. 

Saturday....Senusarada,fromSenasura,Saturn. 

The men as well as tlie women, have long 
petticoats, with their hair fastened with a tor¬ 
toiseshell or silver comb, in a coil at the back 
of the head. There is very little difference 
in the dress of the men and the women, the 
men all wear long hair, Avhich is black, 
fine and straight. While bathing the men 
let their hair down, but at otlier times it is 
drawn tightly off the face, and rolled in a 
knob at the back.— Hardy^ pp, 4, 5, 83, 84, 
286, 290, 291, 303, 433 ; Frerc's Antipodes, 
p. 146 ; Teuneni's Ceylon ; Sirr's Ceylon, 
VoL ii, ju. 216 ; Yule Cathay, VoL u, p, 371. 
See Ceylon, India, llhodia, Spiuifex squar- ! 
rosus, Wijao. 1 

• SINGHABA, Hind. This is the spinous 
fruit of Trapa biBpinosa,&c. The plant furiiish- 
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ing this important article of food appears to 
have been extirpated from the tanks of South¬ 
ern India, but it bas been preserved in the 
Mahratta country and the Dekhan. There are 
more than one species which produce the 
Singhara or Water nuts. The large seeds of 
Trapa bicoruis, a native of China, and of 
T. bispinosa and T. uatans, species indigenous 
to India, are sweet and eatable, and the aqua¬ 
tic plants which furnish them are hence an 
extciisi ve article of cultivation. In Cashmere 
and other parts of the east they are common 
food, and known under the name of Singhara 
nuts. In Cashmere the government obtains 
from tliese nuts £12,000 of annual revenue. 
Mr. Moorcroft mentions that Kuujeet Singh 
derived nearly the same sura. From 96,000 
to 128,000 loads of this nut are yielded an¬ 
nually by tlio lake of Ooller alone. The nut 
abounds in fecula. In China the kernel is 
used as an article of food, being roasted or 
boiled like the potato. The Singhara grown 
in the pools near the Julluudhur cantonment 
is considered very superior. Dr. Royle writes: 
that a species of Singhara forms a consider¬ 
able portion of the food of the inhabitants 
of Cashmere, and we learn from Mr, Forster, 
that it yielded the government £12,000 a year 
of revenue; and Mr. Moorcroft mentions near¬ 
ly the same sum as Kunjeet Singh’s share, 
from 96,000 to 128,000 ass-loads of this nut 
being yielded by the lake of Oiler. The long 
stalks of the plants reach up to the surface 
of the water, upon wliich their green leaves 
float, and their pure white flowers expand 
beautifully among them in the latter part of 
the afternoon. The nut grows under water 
after the flowers decay ; it is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in¬ 
tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is white and esculent, and of a fine 
cartilaginous texture. Tliey ripen in the lat¬ 
ter end of the rainy season and are eatable 
till November. In the Panjab, the variety 
called Singhara purbiya, the eastern or down 
country water caltrops, is deemed of superior 
quality.— Sleewau's Rambles of an Indian 
Official; M, E, J. R.; Simmonds; RoivelCs 
Hand-book, Econ, Rrod., Faujiib, p. 262 ; 
Valentia^s Voyage and Travels, VoL i, p, 
492 ; Rhodens MSS, ; Sirr, VoL ii, p, 316. 

SINGHU, Sans. A lion, from singa, to 
injure. 

SINGHU-VAHINEE, Sans., from sing-. 
hu, and vuh, a vehicle. 

SINGHBUM is situated in the Singhbum 
district, and the inhabitants pay a nominal 
obedience to the maharajah of that province, 
but the greater proportion of this population 
is more under the influence of the rajah of 
iMokurburj than of any of the other powerful 
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chiefs in that part of the country. But even to drunkenness; the religion of the Lurka 
his orders are obeyed only where they are Kol is . nothing but a superstition of the 
supposed to tend to the advantage of the grossest kind. Their great divinity is the 
Kol themselves. Upon the whole it may be siiu (suruj), next to the sun I’anks the moon 
said of this singular people that, living in a (chandoo), and then the stars, which they 
primeval and patriarchal manner under tlieir believe to be the children of the latter. They 
Moondas and Mankies, they have managed to uniformly, upon solemn and great occasions, 
preserve a sort ofsavage independence, making invoke the sun, and by him many of these 
themselves dreaded and feared by their more lawless men have, at times, sworn nllegi- 
powerful and civilized neighbours. The aiice to the East India Company, Another 
Kolehan with its wilds and jungles is divided form of oath used hy them is that of swearing 
into different peer, as they are termed, or upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skjn 
pergunnahs. These peer are, generally speak- and claws, and the earth of the white ants 
ing, not of any great extent, two or three nests ; besides the sun and moon, other infe- 
moderate mai'ches carry you through each of rior divinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
them. There can be little doubt, and such the Kol offer up sacrifices of various kinds, 
is the tradition amohg the people themselves. These spirits are supposed to inhabit the trees 
that the Lurka Kol came originally from and topes in and around the village. It has 
Cliota-Nagpore, and are des(;endants of the not been distinctly ascertained what degree 
old Moonda or Moondaree of that distri(;t. of power is attributed to these penates, as 
They emigrated finding the roinnntie liills we may call them ; but the belief the Kol 
and valleys of Chota-Nagpore loo confined , entertain of the power and influence of the 
for their increasing numbers. The same cast Bhongas must be cousiderable, as they will 
of countenance prevails in the two races, on no account allow those trees to be de- 
though, perhaps, tinged with a wilder and more nuded of their branches, and still less cut 
fierce expression in the Lurka Kol. The down. It is the universal custom in the 
Uraon, who inhabit great part of Chota- various Kol villages, that when a woman is 
Nagpore, regard these Kol as a tribe infe- seized with the pains of labour, she is irame- 
.rior to themselves, and do not intermarry with diately removed to a lonely hut, the door is 
thetn. The villages in the Kolehan are ruled shut upon her, offerings of various kinds are 
by Moondas and Mankies, as in Chota-Nag- suspended near it to propitiate the Bhongas 
pore. The former, the Moonda, is the pro- and no one ventures near till all is over, 
prietor of one village ; while the latter The female sex, it may be observed, is not 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village kept secluded and shut up. Not amongst 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce the least singular of the customs of the Kol 
war with one another, and bitter and long is that connected with their marriage. When 
existing feuds have often prevailed amongst a youth has fixed his affection on a lass, 

, them. There is this peculiarity in the Kol generally the inhabitant of some neighbour- 
character, however, that serious and bloody ing village, she is waylaid and carried oflf to 
as may be the domestic quarrels, no sooner his house by himself and his friends. So 
are they threatened with hostlilities front with- soon as information of this reaches the parents 
out, than all their animosities are laid aside of tlie girl, they proceed to the village of the 
and forgotten for a time. The villages are ravisher, not however, in general, with any 
generally built pn some elevated spot sur- hostile purpose. Interviews take place be- 
rounded by trees, and, at some little distance tween the friends on either side, and at length 
from the principal entrance to the villages, matters are brought to a final settlement; the 
the Kol standard or ensign, a pair of buffalo new husband paying to the father of his 
horns, is suspended in a conspicuous situation, spouse a certain number of cows, goats, or 
The dress of both sexes, is alike, a strip of buffaloes, according to his means, or the 
cloth brought round tlie loius and passed beauty and comeliness of his bride. After 
between the thighs forming their only cover- this a scene of feasting and intoxication gene- 
ing: the women wear a profusion of coloured rally follows, in which women and cliildren 
beads suspended from their necks, and have as well as men participate. The Kol burn 
their ears pierced with a number of small their dead, carefully collecting the bones and 
brass rings. Tlicir diet is of a very promis- ashes and burying them with offerings of rice 
cuous nature ; everything almost that can be in or near their villages, placing perpendi- 
considered eatable being relished by them, | cular or horizontal slabs of stone over each 
and much of what we consider carrion is j particular grave. Those grave-slones form a 
eagerly sdught for and devoured. In this' remarkable object, and strike the eye of 
respect they do not differ from the Kol of every stranger on approaching a Kol village. 
Chola-Nagpore. They are greatly addicted The only weapons used by the Kol, whether 
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in war or Inintiug are the bow and arrow, 
and the tulwa or axe.— Journal of the R, A. 

VoL xviii of 1861, 370-375. See 

India, Kol. 

SINGHIA, Hind. Aconitum kakkra 
singi, Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

SINGHPO or Sintipho, a people in¬ 
habiting the eastern districts of Assam 
to the head of the Brahmaputra, Accord¬ 
ing to their own traditions they descend¬ 
ed from heaven ; but it is known that 
about four or five centuries ago they migrated 
from a mountainous region on tlie borders of 
China, gradually advanced to the mountains 
skirting Assam, and towards the close of the 
8th century established tlicmselves on the low 
lands which they at present occupy. The 
peoples called Muttuk, Singhpo proper, and 
Jili, form three divisions of the Singhpo 
group. The ctmutry of the Muttuk lies at a 
short distance from where the Brahmaputra 
river enters the Assam valley, dwelling close to 
the banks and principally on the southern 
side. The people are called Muttuk, Moran, 
and Moamerria or Mowameriu, and are sub¬ 
jects of tiK) Burscnapati, a vassal of the raja 
of Asam ; they are vaishnavahindoos, Tliey are 
iu tribes, as the Khapliok,Klianung, Khalaiig, 
and Nognum, and their language issaidto con¬ 
tain seven dialects, so different as to render them 
almost unintelligible to one another. The 
Singhpo proper are a powerful intrusive popu¬ 
lation residing partly in Assam and Mauipur, 
and partly in tlie unexplored east. They are 
of a mixed Buddhist and P.ngan creed, and 
live iii separate villages under chiefs called 
Gam. There are four tribes known—the 
Theugai, Mayang, Lubrang and Mirip (Miri 
Mru, &c.) They have a domestic slavery, 
such bondsmen being called Gum-Iao. They 
practise polygamy. Property is divided 
between the eldest and youngest brother, the 
intermediate remaining with these two as 
clansmen. The Jili ai’o conterminous with 
the Singhpo proper. Their language being 
§ Singhpo and ^ Garo. The Kaku religi¬ 
on is more or less buddhist, and the cliief 
object of their worsliip is Gautama. Butj 
they likewise worship the elements and i 
their gods, amongst whom are Megh Duta i 
and Ning Shi, to the latter of whom they! 
dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the skulls of | 
their enemies whom they kill in battle. Dr. | 
Batham considers^ the words Kaku, Kuki, 
Kakui and Kakhyeu to be identical. 

But the word Singhpo said to be 
merely a word for man in the languages of the 
tribes to whom it is applied. The great nur 
scry of these tribes is along the Sgin-raaee-kha, 
or great eastern branch of the Irawadi. The 
wilder tribes are Khakhyen or Kakoo, and 


these sweep the Shan villages on which they 
exercise the greatest cruelties. The Muttuk is a 
branch of the Singhpo group, and the people 
are Called Muttuk Moamerria or Mowameria. 
Their country is a short distance from where 
the Brahmaputra river enters the Asam valley, 
and they dwell close to the banks, and prin¬ 
cipally on the southern side. The principal 
tribes on the frontier of Upper Assam are the 
Muttuk, the Khamtee, and tlie Singhpo. The 
Bur Senaputtee or chief of the Muttuk 
branch of the Singhpo entered into an engage¬ 
ment in May 1826, whereby he acknowledged 
the supremacy of the British, and bound him¬ 
self to supply 800 soldiers in time of war. 
The management of the country was left iu 
his own hands, except as regards capital of¬ 
fences. In January 1835 the obligation to 
supply troops was commuted to a money 
payment of rupees 1,800 a year. In 1826, 
similar agreements were made with the 
Khamtee chief of Snddeya, but in 1839 they, 
attacked the town of Suddeya, and many per¬ 
sons, as also Colonel White, tlie Political 
Agent, were slain. Agreements were also 
I made in May 1836 with the Singpho. 

I These tribes were implicated in the Klinm- 
tee rising in 1839, but they were allowed to 
surrender under conditions. Many of tlie 
Singpho elans have become extinct, and the 
I main body liave left Assam for Hookong, iu 
Upper Bnrmali, Tiio Singpho and Muttuk, 
on the iiortii are liounded by the Brahma¬ 
putra or Loliit ; on the west by the Naga 
tribes ; and on the south by the Patkoi range, 
on tlio southern side of which are other 
Singplio in Burmese territory. The Singpho 
inarch on tlie N. W., with the Mish-mi who 
occupy the eastern mountainous extremity of 
the basin of the Brahmaputra, and on the 
W. and S. W. with the Naga and Muunipuri 
tribes. In the interior of Arrakau and 
between it and the Kynduayn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, Naga and Manipuri tribes. 
The Singpho, from their great extension over 
the upper basin of the Irawadi and their 
cotpparative barbarity, it may be inferred, are 
in fact descended from the stock from which 
the Burmans were immediately derived. It 
is probable that the Burman tribes spread 
into Arrakan and were modified by the in¬ 
fluence of the gangetie race, before they re-en¬ 
tered the lower basin of the Irawadiaud success¬ 
fully contested its dominion with the Mon.— 
Dr, Latham^s Descriptive Ethnology \ Cole, 
Myth, Hind,^p, 326 ; Aitcheson^s Engage* 
mentSy Treaties and Sunnuds, See Ka-khyen 
or Kakoo. 

SINGIA MOORA, see Haldia moora. 
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SINS. 


SIPHOCAMPYLOS. 


SINGIN JANASCI?A, Hind. Syn. ofi 
Covchorns olitorin?, Linn* 

SINGKEA MOON. A Rshing town in 
Chusan, at the S. E. extreme of the island, 
close lo the water’s edge. 

SINGO, Hind. Oue of the Urn belli ferae. 

SINGOOR, a river near Cawnpur and 
near Mooiijh in Etawah. 

SINGOOR NADDl, a stream near Cawn¬ 
pur. 

SINGRAM, see Kattyawar. 

SINGREE, a river of Revvah near Mnn- 
gawa, on the right bank of the Nerbudda 
in Gurrawarra, nearNursingpoor eaiitonment. 

8INGROVVLA, Nep. Cassia lignea. 

vSlNG SALOH, see Kelat 

81NGYA JAR, or Singya-khar Hind. 
Aeoniturn ferox, &e. 

SIN’H, see Mewar, Mahrattii governments 
in India, Sevaji. 

SIN’H, Si or sih is the usual abbreviated 
form of Sin’ll. 

SINH A, see Buddha, Bnrabur caves. 

SIN HAL A, a buddhist king of whose corona¬ 
tion a representation occurs iu the caves of 
Adjunla. 

SINHALA-DKVA, see Ceylon. 

SIN HASAN A, Hind. A throne; in hindoo 
temples, the sinhasun or throne, is very hand¬ 
some ; the usual supporters, are the Sinha| 
or lions rampant, trampling on elephants j 
couchant, and ridden by amazons armed witli i 
shields and swords. See Bnrabur Caves. 

SINHA VARMA, see Inscriptions. 

SINHGARH, 18'’ 21' 9" ; 7;r 44' 4", ii^ 
tlie Deklian, a large fort, lo miles S. W. off 
Poona. 

SINHGI, Tam. Myrobalan. 

SINH-KA-BAB, a name of tlie Indus. 

SIN-HOA. The country named Aurea 
odiersonesus, by the great Geographer Ptolemy, j 
has been shown by D’Auville to bo the 
Malay peninsula, and his Sin Hoa, the western 
part of Cochin China.— Jnd.iti the \6th Cent, 

SINJET, also Sinjilla Per3., Pusiit. A | 
species of Eheaguus, in Kabul. 

SINJAD, Hind, see Sanjad. 

SINJAL, or bal Siujal, Hind. Rhuminis 
purpureus. 

SINJAR, see Mesopotamia. 

SINJI, 11 INI). Melilotus leucantlia. A 
trefoil grown specially by Europeans to feed 
horses. 

SINJLI, Hind., of KaghaUjZizyphusflexu- 
osa. Sur siujli, is Crataegus oxyacantha. 

SINK, Hind, Anatherum muricatum. 

SINKEL, a river ou the west coast of 
Sumatra, in lat, 2* 13' N. 

SINNAKES, see Greeks of Asia. 

SINNU, Hind. Fraxinus floribuuda. 

SINS, Hind. The five great sins iu the 


hindoo code are, stealing gold, drinking spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, murder of a brahmin, adultery 
with the wife of a spiritual teacher, and as¬ 
sociation with a person guilty of any of these 
crimes .—Hindoo Theatre^ p, 30. 

SINSAR ClIUNI), a rajalifamed in hindoo 
story who is supposed to be identical with 
Sandracof.tus. ^ 

SINSRING, Pupain iavaiiica. 

8INSYN, see Kami -no-mi-tsi. 

SINTIPHO, see Singhpo. 

SINTOH, a gigantic creeping plant which 
grows spontaneously, extcuslvely used both 
by natives and Europeans in making a lye or 
wash for the hair, which it is said to clean 
and strengthen in a remarkable degree, 

SIN-TU. This religion is prevalent in 
Japan, but its followers are less numerous 
than the buddhists; the term is derived from 
sin the gods, and tu faith. A prominent fea¬ 
ture amongst the Japanese is the variety of 
religious beliefs. One of which is that of 
Buddha, but the 8in-tu prevails to as great 
ail extent. The |>riests of the huddhist reli¬ 
gion use the Chinese language in their wor¬ 
ship except in their poetry which is in llio 
Japanese tongue. There is, at present, no 
religions persecution, and members of the 
same family are often of different persuasions. 
Tlie spiritual emperor is the high-priost of 
the ancient Japanese religion. Tlie 8in-tu 
is an ancient religion of Japan, and, like the 
old pagan religion of Europe, consists of 
ail apotheosivS of all great heroes or saints 
amongst whom the Japanese include Buddha, 
which explains the great consideration shown 
by the various sects there. See Japan, Kami- 
no-iiii-tsi. 

SIONAK, Hind. Bignonia indica. 

8IOOUTEE, Bkng, White rose, Rosa 
nepalen.sis. 

vSIPAH, an Affghan tribe. 

SIPAHI, Hind., Pers., Turk. A sepoy, 
or foot soldier, from Persian, Sipah, an army, 
and lienee the words Sipah-salar, command¬ 
er-in-chief, Sipali-dar, &c. 

SI-PAIT, Malay. Meaning the ‘bitter 
wood,’ is the root of a tree of Sarawak. In 
substance, appearance and lightness, it pre¬ 
cisely resembles the Plye ; but, while Plye is 
tastelej^s. Si-pa it is very bitter to the. taste. 
(Pait, iu Malay, means bitter),— Low's Sara-- 
wak* 

SIPHA, see Hindu or Hindoo. 

SIPIIAL, Beng., Hind. iEgle raarmelos. 

SIPHAR, Pers. A shield. 

SIPHOCAMPYLOS, one of the Lob^li- 
acea3, small pretty shrubs, growing well in a 
light sandy soil, and propagated by seed and 
cuttings.— Bidden. 
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SIBANAGAPU. 


SIEGOOJAH. 


SJPHONANTHUS FRAGRANS. 

Hatti-kaua, Duk. ? 

Double variety. A native of China, Jitd- 
dell 

SIPIIONANTHUS INDICA, Linn. 

Clerodendron siphonanthus, li. Br, 

Burungee, Duk. ? 

A tall, ere(;t-growing, suffrnticose plant, 
with linear leaves; flowers wliite or cream 
coloured, with long tubes.— Riddell. 

SIPHONAKIA, a genus of Molluscs, 
SIPHONIA ELASTICA. 

Hevea guianensis. 

A tree 50 to 60 feet in height, common in 
the forests of Guiana and Brazil, and which 
has been introduced into the West Indies. 
Condamine frequently mentions it in his voy¬ 
age down the Amazon. Caoutchouc is the 
milky juice of the plant, which exudes on in¬ 
cisions being made and solidifies on exposure 
to the air.— Eng. Cgc. 

81PIIONIDA, a section of the Conchifera, 
order of Molluscs. See Molluscs. 

SIPT, Duk. A shell, a mollusc, Cardium 
edule, oyster. 

SIPIL, lliND. Bupleurum marginatum. 

Sl-PI-TO-FA-LA-SHE, Chinksk, 

SIPPAT MUTIIU, Tam. Pearl. 

SIPPEllAH, the Sifferah of the Arabs. 
See Babel, Oojein, 

SIPUA, a river nearSonwah in tlie Indore 
rajah’s territory near Kaluhcra in Malwa, in 
Sindhiah’s territory, and near Oojein ; also a 
river at M ah id poor. 

SIPRAKA, see Andhra. 

SIPU, see II in dll. 

SIR,— ? Hedychium spicatum. 

SIR, Pkrs. Allium sativum, Linn.y Garlic. 

SIR, Hind. Jmperata kocuigii. 

SIR, Hind. The head, vSir booland, ex¬ 
alted, high, arrogant, hence Sardar, a chief, 
Sir-pesh, a forehead jewel. Sii-kar, a go¬ 
vernment, a superintendent. 8ar-posh, a 
cover. Sar-band, or head-binder, becomes 
with the Turk’s turban. 

SIRKOTAHA, Hind. Level laud, seer 
cultivation, on the plains, means the land that 
a man retains for his own individual culti¬ 
vation. 

SIRA, Tel. Ink. 

SIRA, Guz. Rhubarb. 

SIRA, Hind. Chionanthus, sp. 

SIRAGADAM, Tel. Ehi;ctia la^vis, Roxb. 

SIRAGAM, Tam. Cumin seed. 

SIRAH, Guz., Hind. Rhubarb. 

SIRAIl, Guz. Hebradeudrou garabogi- 
oides, Graham. 

SIRAF, Arab., Hind., Pees., a banker, 
a money dealer, a cashier ; it is from the 
Arabic sarf, expenditure. 

SIBANAGAPU, Tam. Cassia buds. 
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I SIRA-PAPU, Tel. Cliirongia sapida. 
Sirapappu iiuue, Tkl. Cliirongi oil. 

SIRA-SHENGALNIR, Tam. Vernonia 
cinerea. Less. 

SIRASWATI AKU,Tel. Clerodendron 
viscosum. 

SIRDAR, Pers, a chief ; in India, an 
officer, a European, v.a title of the rulers of 
Canduhar. See AflTghaiis, Kandahar, Pindara. 

SIRDEIII. A small tribe residing at 
Sirdeh, S. E. of Ghizni.— Dr, Latham, p. 197. 

SIRDIIANA, 29° 8' 8 " ; 77° 36' 1", in 
ITindostan, 12 miles N. W. of Mirath ; locality 
undefined 882 feet above the sea. 

SI REE, a river of Subathoo. 

SJREKU, Maleal. Andropogon sebaen- 
authus, also A. citratum, Liim. 

SIREN. 

Zeiren, Greek. 

SI RENIA,HerbivorUs cetacea, a sub-order 
of the cetaceae, as under; 

Order.— Cctaceai, Whale tribe. 

2 Fam.; 8 Gen. ; 21 Sp. viz. ; 

Fam.—DelpUinidie, 5 gen,; 14 ap.; Porjxnses ; 

Delphimia, 8 sp.; Steno, 2 sp.; Neomeris, 

1 sp.; Platanista, 2 sp.; Globiocephalus, 

1 sp. 

Fam. —Kaltcnidsc, Whales, 4 gen.; 7 sp. 

Ba]?Dnt)ptem, 1 .sp. ; Balaina, 4 sp.; Physe- 
ter, 1 sp.; Phocteiia, 1 sp. 

Sub-Order. —Siren ia herbivorous cetacea, 
gen. Ilalicore, 3 sp. 

SIRGOOrJAH, a mountainous tract rising 
600 to 700 feet above the level of Chota-Nag- 
pore. Chota-Nagpore, properly ChuttiaNag- 
pore, is the country on the eastern part of the 
extensive plateau of Central India, on which the 
Koel, the Hubunreka, the Damuduh and other 
rivers have their sources. It extends into 
Sirgoojah and forms what is called the “ Upar- 
ghat” or highland of Juspur, and it is con¬ 
nected by a continuous chain of hills with 
tho Vindhyan and Kymor ranges from which 
flow affluents of the Ganges, and with the 
highlands of Amerkuntuk on which are the 
sources of the Nerbudda. The plateau aver¬ 
ages 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea with an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. It is on all sides difflcult of access. 
It is a well-wooded, undulating country, 
diversified by ranges of hills, and has a genial 
climate. The population, in 1866, was esti¬ 
mated at about a million, and is formed of a 
number of non-Arian tribes who had fallen 
back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them being the race known to 
Europeans as Kol. On the south-west fron¬ 
tier of Bengal, besides Chota-Nagporc, are 
Sirgoojah, Palamow, Raragurb, Hazareebagb, 
Mynpat and Amerkuntuk. The elevation of 
Chota-Nagpore, is 2,000 to 3,000 feet with 
hills running E. and W., but of little height; 
Sirgoojah is mountainous, rising 600 to 700 
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SIRGOOJAH. 


SIRI-MINIAK. 


feet above the level of Chota-Nagpore. Myn- 
pat is a table-laud, about 30 miles S. p]., 
from Sirgoojali town and about 3,000 or 
3,500 feet high. Palamow district is very 
mountainous. Hazareebagh town, 24® 85® 
54', 1,750 feet. Slope of the country is S. 
towards Sumbulpore. N. and E. parts of 
the district, very mountainous, but level and 
even depressed towards the Mahanuddy. 
Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa 
table-land then rises on the southern side of 
Mahanuddy, in some places to 1,700 feet 
backed by the chain of E. Ghauts, Amer- 
kurituk, jungle table-land, 22® 40', 81® 5’, 
3,500 feet. Tlie soil in the plains is gene¬ 
rally fertile, producing abundant crops of 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent vegetables, 
cotton and sugar-cane. The cultivated parts 
are overrun with a coarse grass. There are 
21 melials which form the 8. W. frontier, 
and which may be classified in four groups, 
the Sumbulpore, Patua and Sirgoojah groups, 
and Singbhoom. 

7'Ae Snmbuliwre Oronj). 

Sumbulpore pro- Suktee. Karnra. 

per. Gangpooro. Uehra Cole. 

Burgurgb. Sarunghur. Bonepore- 

Kaigurh. Bunnio. 

Th<i Patna Oronjp. 

Patna proper. I Bora Samur. I Bindra Nowa- 

Phooljhur. I JChiniar. | gurli. 

The Slr<joojah Group, 

Sirgoojah proper | Oodeypoore. 1 Chang Bukar. 

Jushpore. i Korea | 

The Singbhiim group. 

The territories comprised in the Sumbulpore 
and Patna groups were ceded to the llritish 
Indian government by the treaty of 1830, 
with Ragoji Blionsla, were all, except Rai- 
garh, restored in 1806, and finally revert¬ 
ed to the British in 1826. The Sumbulpore 
and Patna groups are in the circle of the 
Cuttack tributary Mahals. Singbhoom was 
never Mahratta, and 1857 its chief, the raja 
of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, many 
of the Lurka Kol, following him. The terri¬ 
tories forming tlic Sirgoojah group were ceded 
in 1817, and in 1818 the British government 
sent a Superintendent to Sirgoojah to restore 
order in the country, which had become dis¬ 
tracted by domestic feuds. In 1820 and 1825, 
engagements were made with the chief of 
Sirgoojah. lu 1819 engagements were also 
taken from the chiefs of Jushpore and Korea, 
of which latter state Chang Bukar was then 
a feudal dependency ; but, in 1848, separate 
settlements were made with Korea and Chang 
Bukar. The Sirgoojah mountains, are in 
length 90 miles ; breadth 85 miles, and lie 
between 22* 34,' 24" 54', and 82® 40,' 84® 6.' 
Sirgoojah is rugged and mountainous, from 
500 to 600 feet above the adjoining table- 
land'of Chota-Nagpore. Drained by the rivers 
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Kunlier and Rliern, with its feeder.— Major 
Dalton^s Annals of Indiaii Administration ; 
Aitekeson's Treaties^ See Kol, Singhbum. 

SIRGUNDA PALA, Tel. Hemidesmus 
iudicus, Ji, Brown, 

SIRHIND, the capital of the province of 
that name, is now a town in the state of 
Patiala. Its gardens are described by Abu I 
Fazul as laid out by Hafiz Rahmat, a grandee 
of Humayuu’s court, 'riianesar in Sirhind, 
on the route from Kurnal to Loodiana, is 
celebrated as the object of one Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s iconoclastic expeditions. It is still 
surrounded by a mined wmll evidently once 
of considerable height connected with which 
is a dilapidated fort with numerous towers.— 
Cal. Rev.^Ja7i, 1871. See Kattyawar, Kuru- 
Khet. 

vSIRI, Sri or Siris, was one of the princi¬ 
pal deities of Arabian and Ethiopian theolo¬ 
gies. Deodorus says the Greeks prefixed an 
O, and made it Osiris. 

SlJtl, 'J^he ancient name of the ancient 
city of Delhi ; prior to its capture in a. h. 
587, A. D. 1191.— Frin, Ind, Aiit., 326. 

SIRI, Jav. Lemon grass. 

SIHI, Malay. Betel-leaf. 

SlRl, or Siris, Hikd. Acacia spcciosa. 

SIRIAN, see Rangoon. 

SIRIAInNEM, Tkl. Briedelia scaudens, 
Wil/d, 

SIRIARI, Beng., Hind. Tiaridium indl- 
cum. 

SIRIBOO PEPPER, Eng. Chavica 
seriboo, Miq, 

SIR-I-BUL, see Kashmir. 

SIRI LAKSIIMIVARMA, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

SIRI MANU, Tel. Conocaipus latifolia, 
Roxb, 

SIRIUS, see Bach us osiris. 

SIRIN, 01 * sires Hind. PJi. Acacia sirissa 
also Acacia speciosa, also A cacia stipulata. Chiti 
sirin, is Cedrela toomi. Kali sirin, is Acacia 
speciosa. Sirin or sarcs the Acacia speciosa at¬ 
tains full size in 50 years ; grows to a great 
height, length of trunk to first l)rauch 12 feet 
and girth 6 feet. Sap-wood white, and heart- 
wood of old trees of a dark colour, heavy and 
strong ; used as building timber, and by ze¬ 
mindars for mills and boats. It is considered 
unlucky to employ this wood in house¬ 
building.— Mr. Barnes^ Kangra Settlement 
Report,para. 152 ; Lt.-ColonelLake, quoting 
Balfour s Timber Trees, p. 26 ; Roorhee Pro- 
ceeding papers on Owalior Timber,p. 27 ; 
Powell s Hand-hook, Vol. i, p. 542. 

SIRINGRI, Hind. Plectranthus rugosus. 

SIRINJI, Tel. Grislea tomentosa, Roxb* 

SIRT-MINIAK, an oil of Sumatra, pre¬ 
pared from the lemon-grass. 
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SIRNA. 


SIROPA, 


SIRIPOOL, 8ee Andkho. 

SIRIS, Hind. Acacia speciosa. Safed 
siris, is Acacia data. The “ sivis’' Acacia 
serissa, yields a coarse gum used by calico 
printers. 

SIRSA TREE, Eng. Acacia speciosa 

mild., W. If A. 

SIRISIJA, Beng. Acacia speciosa. 

SIRISHT, Guz., Hind Glue : size. 

SIR-I-SHUR. see Taklit-i-Soliman. 

SIRITETH—? Gingelly seed. 

SIRI ULAVA, Tel. RhjMicliosia rufe- 
scens, D C, 

SIRIUS, see Tswara. 

SIRKA, also Khali, Hind. Acetic acid, 
Tinegar. 

SIRKAR, a government, a head of a depart¬ 
ment : In Calcutta, a supplier. 

SIRKI and Ivanna, stems of Saccliarum 
in^uuja and of Sac<!harurn sara, also thatidi 
made of the tapering top of the flower stalk 
of munj grass. 

SIR-KAP, part of Taxila. Hatial is a 
Btrong fortified position on the west end 
of a spur of the Margala range, and im¬ 
mediately to the north-east of the Bir mound, 
from whi(th it is separated by the Tabra 
Nala. The fortified city of Sir-kap is situ¬ 
ated on a large level mound immediately at 
the north foot of Hatial, of which it I’cally 
forms a part, ns its walls are joined to those 
of theKot or citadel.— Cunningfianis Ancient 
Geog, of I?idia, p, 115. 

SIRKUNDA — ? Saccharnm procernm. 

SIRMOOR, or Nahun. In recognition of 
the services rendered by rajah Shumshcr 
Purgass during the mutiny, he received a 
khillat of rupees 5,000, and a salute of seven 
guns. The family is Rajput. The revenue 
of Sirmoor may be estimated at a lakh of 
rupees a year. The rajah maintains a small 
force of drilled sepoys, numbering 250 men. 
The population, according to the latest 
census, amounted to 75,595. The rajah pays 
no tribute, but is bound to render feudal ser¬ 
vice. In Sirmoor some women arc to be seen 
delicate in form and feature, but to the 
northward, the female countenance is ge¬ 
nerally good humoured, hut the form coarse 
and highly vulgiir.— Fraser^s liinialagan 
Mountams^ p. 205. 

SIRNA, Hind. When Moses,after tlie Exo¬ 
dus, made a division of the lands of Canaan i 
amongst the Israelites, and appointed six 
cities to be the refuge of him who had slain 
unwittingly, from the avenger of blood, the 
intention was not to afford facilities for 
eluding justice, but to check the hasty iin-^ 
pulse of revenge ; for the slayer was only to , 
be protected, until be stood before the con- i 
grogation for judgment, or until the death of! 


the high-priest, which event appears to have 
been considered as the termination of revenge. 
In India the infraction of political sanctuary 
(sirna torna) often gave rise to the most 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the priests 
is highly prejudicial to society, Moses limited 
priestly interference, by appointing but six 
cities of refuge to the whole Levite tribe. 
The privileges of sirna, or ‘ sanctuary,' when 
claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is 
sacred in the eye of the Rajput. Kal-Yamun, 
was the foe of Krishna, ere his apotheosis, 
from whom lie fled to Dwarica and thence 
acipiired the name of Riuchor. Within the 
sacred bounds of Mount Aboo is the sanc¬ 
tuary (sirna) of Kan iy a, where the criminal 
is free from pursuit; nor dare the rod of 
[justice appear oii the mount, or the foot 
: of the pursuer pass the stream ; neither 
within it can blood be spilt, for the pastoral 
Kaniya delights not in oflerings of this kind, 

' The territory contains within its precincts 
abundant space for the town, the temple, and 
the establishments of the priests, as well as for 
the numerous resident worshippers, and the 
constant influx of votaries from the most dis¬ 
tant regions.— Tod's Rajasthan, VoL i, pp. 
528, 526 ; Fol. ii, p. 378. 

8IIiNAGA-PU, Tam. Cassia buds. 

SIRNATH GHOSI, see Inscriptions. 

SIROCCO, the sirocco wind in the Medi¬ 
terranean, oil the healthy has little efl’ect, 
i but the weak and diseased are materially 
I injured by its depressing influence. The term 
has au Arabic origin from Sharq, the east 
wind. 

1 SI ROES, see Sassanian kings. 

I 8IROHI, The Dcora of Sirohi is a branch 
I of the Chohan tribe, one of the four Agnicula, 

I a race sprung from fire.— Tod's Hojastlian, 
i Fol. ii, p. 115. See vol. i. 

I 8IRONCIIA, the iiead-quartcrs siaf ion of 
the Upper Godavari district, pleasantly situated 
j oil the left bank of the Pranbit.a, two miles 
I above its confluence with the Godavari, and 
; 120 miles south-south-east of Cbaiida, tlie 
I nearest station of the Central Provinces. It is 
I 520 feet above the sea-level according to the 
topograplii(?al survcjy maps, but only 360 ac¬ 
cording to the levels of the Public Works De¬ 
partment : forty miles above Sironcha oi^curs 
Avbat is known as the third barrier, which is 
a far more formidable obstruction to naviga- 
! tiou than either of the other Godavari barriers. 

I The river has a broad, sandy bed, which in 
I the rainy seasons is full from bank to bank 
with a rushing flood, but in the dry 'weather 
consists for the greater part of bi'oad reaches 
of saud, with small and shallow streams 
flowing tlirough them. 

81ROPA, the Rajpoot term for a khillat or 
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SIRSA. 


SISSOO. 


robe of honour, properly Sir-a-pa (from ^ head,* 
sir, to * foot’ pa,) and means a coinplete dress ; 
in short, cap-a-pied.—- Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 

i, ». 265. . . 

SIRPHERRA, a tribe, who reside in sum¬ 
mer in Grrghiria, and winter iiiKacliGandava. 

SIRA, see Kelat. 

SIRR, salt lakes, throughout the whole ot 
the Indian desert, are termed sirr, though 
none are of the same consequence as those of 
IMarwar* ^Phe largest is at the town of Sii i, 
so named after the lake, which is about six 
miles in circumference. There is another at 
Chaupur about two miles in length, and 
although each of them frequently (mntains a 
depth of four feet of water, this entirely 
evaporates in the hot winds, leaving a thick 
sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both 
is deemed of inferior quality to that of the 
more southerly lakes.— Tod. 

SIRRAS, Mahr. Acacia odoratissima. 
Acacia sirissa, and Acacia speciosa. 

SIRRI, of Amboynn, Andropogon schoe- 
nauthus, TAnn. 

vSIRRTSHT, Guz. Glue. 

SIRRI-TEKKIJ, Singh. Gunta baringa ? 

SIRROO-KALUNG, Tam. Plectraiitlius 

rugosus. ^ 

SIRBU CALAKA PALLAM, Tam. Cn- 
I'issa spiiinrutn, Linn., Don. 

SIRRUGHU, also Sirnighu kuttale, Tam. 
Aloe Utoralis, Kanig. 

SIRRU KANCIIURI, Tam. Tragia can- 
nabina, Linn., Guz. Size. 

SIRRU KANGORT. VER, Tam. Root of 
Tragia caiiiiabina. 

SIRRU KATTALAY, Tam. Aloe lito- 
ralis, Kanig. 

SIRRU KIRE, Tam. Amarantus campes- 
tris, Willd. 

SIRRU KALAKA PALLAM, Tam. Ca- 
rissa spinarum. 

SIRRU KORRUTTIVER, Tam. Root 
of trichosanthes incisa. 

SIRRU KURA, Tel. Amarantus cam- 
pestris, Willde, 

SIRRU KURUNGA VER, Tam. Root of 
Periploca sylvestris. 

SIRRU NAGA, Tam. Eugenia jambo- 
lann, Lam., Roxb. 

SIRRU-PULE, Tam. iErua lanata, Ille- 
cebrum lanatum. 

SIRRU SANUL VEREI, Tam. Linseed. 

SIRRU VALLI KALANG, Tam. Dios- 
corea auuleata. 

SIRSAjlIrND. Acacia odorati.«.sima, Roxb, 

SIRSA. Tlie principal products of the 
Sirsa district are grains of all kinds ghee, 
wool, sujji, mooiij, red pepper, bullocks and 
?.Rmels. They are transported mostly to 
lilarwai' on camels, to meet the demand 
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for food occasioned in that part of the coun¬ 
fry, by an apparently chronic state of famine 
existing there.— Ann, Lid, A dm., Vol, xii, 
pp. 104-5. 

SIRSEE. Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia 
ill )S20 granted three-fourths of the reve¬ 
nue of the talooka of Sirsee to Bliarut Sah on 
condition that lie would pay the remaining 
one-fourth and lioncstly discharge tlie duties 
entrustctl to him by reducing the Grassias, 
&c., to obedience. 

SIHSHIJE, PiCRS. Mustard seed. 

SIRSOOTI. Tlicre arc 24 dams on this 
river, between T’luinesur and Sagnro, where . 
it joins tlie Caggar river, tlio dry river bed 
under Sirsa. 

SIRSUN, also Rajika, Sans. Mustard 
seed. 

STR-SUK-ka-KOT, part of Taxila. 

81KU KIRE, or Sirru kire, Tam. Amarau- 
tus campestris, Ijin7i, 

SHUT PAD!, Tam. Coldeiiia procumbens, 
Linn., Roxb. 

SI RUT A L I, Tam. Ipomma gem el la, Roth, 

SIS, 11 INI). Crotalaria burhia. 

SISA, or Slioc-slia, Guz., Hind. Lead. 

SI SAG I, Hind. A tree of Chota-Nagpore, 
with bard, white timber.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

SlSyAKA, .Sans. Lead. 

SISAI/IUS, lIixD. Leucas cephalotes. 

SISAMU, Tkl. Lead. 

SlSAN, Sind. Crocodile. 

8TSANBAR, Arab. Thymus charaaedrys. 

SISIIA, also Shisli. Hind., Lead. 

SI SHAM, or Slsu, Hind. Dalbergia sissoo. 

SlSl, Hind. Glass. 

SISIK KURAKURA, also Sisik panu, 
Malav. Tortoise shell. 

SISKE, Hind. Sambiicus ebuliis. 

SISKIN. The Himalayan Si.skin Car- 
duelis spiiioides is common iu tlio forest, and 
generally seen in docks. 

SISPARA, a ghaut on the Malabar side of 
India, 6,742 feet above iho level of the sea. 

SISSA, Can. Dalbergia acuminata, 

SISSAl, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

SIS,alsoSissai,Meini, Pola, Tkans-Indus. 
Crotalaria burliia, Ilatn., Ruch. 

SISSOO, Hind. Dalbergia acuminata, 
Ains., also Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb., is one 
of the mo.st valuable of the timber-trees of 
India, aiul with the Saul, is more extensively 
employed than any other in north-west 
India. The ship-builders in Bengal select it 
for their crooked timbers and knees ; it is 
remarkably strong, its colour is a light grey- 
i.sh-browi), with darker coloured veins. In 
structure it .‘^oniewliat resembles the finer 
species of teak, but it i.s toughei* and more 
elastic. There are two kinds used respec¬ 
tively ill Bengal and Bombay, the latter is 
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mud) darkor in colour. The Indian Idaok ! control. When, therotore, Ravnna hecnme 
rose-wood (Dalhergia latlfolin,) is a superior j an apostate from his duty to the gods, Rama 
species of sissoo, *fVorn the Malabar coast. I Chandra was appointed the instrument of 
Cuttack forests are composed of teak, sal, ■ his destruction. The Gi’ec.ians had their 
sissoo, ebony, Fentaptera buchanania, and | Homer to render imperishable (he fame ac- 
other trees of a dry soil, and that require a j quirod by their glorious combats iu the Tro- 
dry season alternating with a wet one. These ' jan war ; the Latins had Virgil, to sing the 
are unknown in the Chittagong forests, which I prowess of Eneas ; and the liindoos have 
have'Jarool, Lagerstroemia, Mesua, Diptero-; had their V/ilmiki, to immortalize the mar- 
c.arpi, nutmegs, oaks of several kinds, and | tial deeds of Rama, and his army of monkeys, 
many other trees not known in the Cuttack j in subduing the giant Ravana and his hosts 
forests, and all typical of a perennially humid j of many-headed rnonstei-s. Tim Ramayana, 
atmosphere.—//o/< ; Hookers Him. Jour., one of the finest epic poems (in spite of its 
Vol. ii, p. 340 ; Edi/e. extravagances) extant, beautifully de- 

SISSOO-WOOD OIL, sec Oil, Wood-oil scribes the incidents of Rama's life, and the 


from Chittagong. 

SrSSOWA, UnvA. Dalhergia sissoo, 
SbSSlJ, Tkl. Dalhergia sissii. lioxb. 


ex[)loits of tlic contending fo('S. The deity 
whose fame is tliiis celebrated, Is. in the pic- 
to!‘ial representations of him, usually describ- 


8ISUM, GiJZ , lIiNU., Mahr. Dalhergia j ed as a green man, sealed beneath an inn- 
latifolia. Bhe*kwood. j brella, tlm emblem of sovereignty, on a 

SISUNAGA, a Magliadha dynasty in i throne : a quiver of arrows hangs at his 
India, tlmt succeeded the parricide Battya I hack ; in one hand ho holds his destructive 
B. c. 44(3 by the murder by Sisunaga of the I how, and in the other a flower of the sacred 


last Bhatty. 

Sisunaga reigned 18 years b. c. 446. 
Kalasoka ,, 28 „ „ 428. 

Bhadyasona 1 

and9brothers 3 ” ” 

The last brother Pingamakhn, wa.s de- 


lotns. By his side is placed Sita, who is 
d(*pi(‘tcd as a goddess of transcendant beauty, 
of a deep-yellow complexion. 'I'ho incarnate 
deity, Rama, whose exploits are recorded by 
I the poet Valmiki, is considered by Sir William 
I Jones to be the same as the Jlionysos or 


throned by Nanda.— Vol. iii, p. 541. Sec Bacclms of the Greeks. This Dionysos, or 
Bhattya. Bacchus, whom he imagiimd to be Rama, the 

SISWA 8ATI, SCO Inscriptions, Junagiirh. son of Cush, is said to have invaded India 
SISYMBRIUM ATROVIBEIST). and other counti’ies with an army of satyrs, 

Ting-lih Ciiix commanded by the sylvan deity Fan, and Sir 

. , - ’ . . • Wiiliarn tionos concludes that this army, or 

A plant of several parts of ClMim given in p,oi,ably part of it whieh lie thinks may 


dropsy, fevers, arneiiorrlioea, 
SISYMBRIUM IRIS, 

Khul), Kabul, Kli.akMlii. 


have been composed of hardy mountaineers, 
gave rise to the poetical tale of the feats of 
Rama, aiiled by the heroic Ilaniuiian and hia 


Small oval bright yedlow seeds. Used for | host of monkeys. We shall, however, obtain 
coughs, but seldom. Formerly used as a pot- > a more consistent, as well as a better under¬ 
herb in England.— Powell's IJafid-book, Vol. } stood comprehension of Rama, in considering 
i, p. 327. . him to have been the son of Desaratha, of 

SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM, TAmi, | the solar race, king of Ayodhya, now termed 
Garden cresses. I Ond’h, a potent sovereign of TIindustan, who 


SISYFIIUS BOWRING IT, two of the i having been banished by his father in conse- 
Coleoptcra of Hong-kong aye S. Seiiegalensis, [ quence of the machinations of liis queens, 
the largest known specie.s of Sisypiius on j retired to the banks of the Godavery, ac- 


bowringii 


record and the S. bowringii White, re- companied hjMiis brother Lakshmana, and his 
^narkable for the extraordinary s[)inal pro- wife Sita and lived in the neighbouring 
joctions from its coxas. vSimilar spines oct forests the austere and seclu<led life of an 

cur in 8. seiiegalensis. ascetic, but Sita having been forcibly taken 

SIT, BiJiiAf. Acacia data; Acacia serissa. from him by Ravana, the king of Lanka 
SITA, Sans. Anona squamosa, TAnn. (Ceylon), Rama, with the aid of Sugriva, the 
SITA, Spouse of Rama : iu Hindoo my- sovereign of Karnata, invaded the kingdom 
thology an incarnation of Lakshmi, to accom- of Ravana, and having conquered him, 
pany Vishnu incarnate as Rama. Rama placed liis brother on the throne of Lanka 

Chandra had been brought up in the paths in his stead. The Godavery is a sacred 

of religion and virtue, and had been taught | stream, and its banks appear to be classic, 
that ouo of the first duties of a priuce j After the recovery of Sita, Rama subjected 
was to subjugate his own passions to their 1 her to the fiery ordeal, to discover whether 
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SIT-AMANAKU YENNAY. 

her virtue had suffered while thus forcibly 
separated. 

The hiiidoo gods are supposed to be ex¬ 
empt from the inomoutary elevation and 
depression of the upper eye-lid, to which 
mortals are sulgect, and to look witl\ a firm 
uniiitermit ted gaze. H(*iice a deity is termed 
Animisha aiul Aniniesha, one whose eyes do 
not twinkle. Various allusions to this attri¬ 
bute occur in poetry. When India visirs 
Sita to eucournge her, he assumes at her 
request the marks of divinity—lie treads the 
air, and sns[)ends the motion of the eye-lids, 
when Agni, Vanina, and Indra, all assume 
the form of Nala at tlie marriage of Darna- 
yanti, she distinguislies her mortal lover by 
the twinkling of his eyes, whilst the gods are 
stabdha locdiana, fixed-eyed. And when the 
Aswini Kninara practice the same trick ujion 
tlie bride of Chynvana, she recognises her 
husband by this amongst other indications. 
The notion is the more deserving of attention, 
as it is one of those coincidences with classi¬ 
cal mythology which can scai'cely beaciddent- 
al. Ileliodorus says : “ Idie gods may be 
known by the eyes looking with a fixed 
regard, and never closing the eye-iids and 
he cites Il6mer in proof of it. An instance 
from the Iliad which he lias not noticed, may 
be cited perhaps as an additional contlnnation, 
and the marble eyes of Venus, by which 
Helen knew the goddess, and which the com¬ 
mentators and translators seem to be rnneh j 
perplexed with, are probably the stabdha 
lochana, the fixed eyes, of the hindoos, full, | 
uuveiled even for an instant, like the eyes of ■ 
a marble statue.— Iliudoo Theatre^ Vol. i, j 
p, 137. See Asoka, Fiidia, Inscriptions, Ma- j 
habharata, Ihidma Turana, Ivama, Ixamaiiandi 
or Ramawat, jlainayana, Sacti, Sects, Vishnu. 
SITAHBOd AM, see Oryza saliva. 
SITABAIjDI, 21° 10' ; TFT 6', in Berar, 
a large station adjoining. I^agpur. JMean 
height of the plain, 1,169 feet. The Iiill of 
Sitabaldi, standing close over the Residency, 
consists of two eminences joined by a narroAv 
neck of ground, about 300 yards in length, of 
considerably lesser elevation than either of 
the two hills. Tiie whole surface is rock, 
— Svhl.y Ad. See Statistics of battles. 

SITA-Kl-riJN«7ERI, Duk. Lavandula 
vera. 

8ITAL, Hind. Nyctauthes arbor-ti istis. 
SITAL PATr, Bkng. Mi irauta dicliotoma, 
WalL Grows in Bengal abundantly, makes 
a fine reed mat. 

SITAL SINII, mnnsbi to the raja of 
Benares, author of a history of I he various 
hindoo sects. j 

SIT-AMANAKU YENNAY, Tam. Ri-1 
ciuus communis. i 


SITA-PHAL. 

SITA MANOIIARAM, Tel. Pergularia 
odoratissima, Li?in, 

SIl’A MERDU, Maleal. Cocculus cor- 
I difolius. 1) C. 

j SITA MULl, IIiXD. Syu of Pavoiiia zey- 
* lanicn. 

SITAMMA POfUJ NULU, Tel. Cuscuta 
reflexa, Z ; JL, Fol. i, p. 446 ; Cor. 104. 

SITAjMMA VAUI SAVARAM, or Lanja 
savaram, Tel., Ipomoca lilicuulis, Bl. 

SITA MULI, UiNi). ? 

SITANA. Bidow Dcrbimd, lies the district 
of Sitnna, about 13 miles north of Turbaihi, 
near the base of iMubabun, and on the bank of 
the Indus. The Syuds of (bis place are (he 
remnant of the followers of Syed Ahmed, who, 

. gadiering the handful of “ (ja/cc/’ (warlike 
I devotees\ from various parts of India, raised a 
! formidable rebellion in Pesliawur. After win- 
j ning and losing IVsbawnr and Ensufzye, the 
SjMul was eventually slain at the mouth of the 
Kaghaii ghm hy Sheer Sing, the sou of maha- 
rajali Jtunjeet Sing. IMost of liis adherents, 
chiefly foreigners to the Punjab, dispersed, and 
(be remainder settled at Sitana. These Sitana 
people are evil-inlentioned and ill-conditioned. 
They endeavour to rouse the bigotry of tbo 
surrounding mahornedan ti ibes, and especially 
of the 8wa(ee. They endeavour to iidriguo 
wi(h Wababecs and sii<di like fanatic religion¬ 
ists among the malioinedan population in vari¬ 
ous parts of India.— J^apers^ East India^ 
Cahnl and Aff}/hanistanj 18o9, p. 20. 

SITANG, a liver of Jbirmab, rises in 
hit. 21° 40', long. 96° 30' 8., runs into the Gulf 
of IMartaban, length d20 miles ; Yennan, 
113; Saar, 12(^ miles. It is a navigable river 
for about 190 miles, forms the boundary be¬ 
tween the Tenasserim jirovinces and IVgu. 
Its valley is the valley of Pegu. The wliole 
extent of the valley is about 330 miles, of 
which one-half lies within the British provin¬ 
ces of Begu and ]\Iartal)an. Its mouth ia 
about fifteen leagues eastward from Rangoon 
bar, and is the easternmost and principal 
branch of the Pegu or Sirian river, 

SITANIKA, Ti:l. Epicarpus spiuosa, 
R. W. 

SITANTA, see Meru. 

Sri'ANU K, one valve of a muscle shell, with 
the dried fish attached. Tlie })unsarisof Ajmir 
call it “ the small head of a sea animal C used 
in Ajmir as an aphrodisiac, an I also said to 
cure tlie cynanche of children : comes from 
Bombay via Pali : one seer costs two rupees. 

— Gcnl. Med. Top,^ p. 132. 

8ITAPA CIIETTG, Tel. Smilax ovali- 
folia. 

SITA-PIIAL, Duk. Syn. fi uit of Anona 
squamosa, named after Sita—wife of Kama. 

It is smooth anil soft outside, and in shape not 
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SIVA. 

very conical. It is fancied to resemble the of it is ordered as a drink in fevers. — Ains. 
mamma of the human female ; and legends 3Iat. Med., pAl5, 

are popularly related of the origin and ap- 81TTAYJND1, Tel. Kicinus communis, 
plication of these appellations, but it is not Lhui. 

always that the popular legends ofhindoo 8ITTEA-PALADI, Tam. Euphorbia thy- 
fabulists will bear expounding to a P^uropeau mifolia, Zzww. 

reader.—Afonr. See Bhilva, Sita. SITTU, also Situn, Hind. Boucerosia 

SITAX^A CIIETTU, or Kouda tamaia; edulis of Edgeworth. A curious plant in 
Tel. Srailax ovalifolia, it the Multan division, eaten as a vegetable. 

8ITAPHALAM, Tel. Anonia squamosa, 81TU8-1100KA, Rus. Hordeum hexas- 
R., ii, 657, 21 ; liheede, iii, 29. tichon, Lzw??., Roanb. 

SITAR, or Si tarn, a musical instrument 81VA, one of the hindoo deities and the 
similar to the Cithern, supposed to have ob- object of worship of the saiva sect of hindoos, 
tained its name from the Sih-tara, the throe- the most numerous of all the hindoo religion¬ 
stringed, and believed to be the source of the ists. Nearly all the Rajput races, most of the 
word guitar. See Keraanchi. hindoos in the valley of the Ganges, and three- 

SITASAVARAM, also Sitamma vari sa- fourths of all the hindoos of the south of India 
varam, Tki.. Iponnca filicaulis, liL worship the god Siva, in some of his emble- 

81TASIVA, also Seloya, Malkal., Sans, maticforms, the most received of which is that 
Dill seed, Anethum sown, 7iW>. of the lingam. Magnificent temples have 

SITAVANAKU, Mai.eal. Kicinus com- been erected to him, all over British India, to 
munis, Linn, each of which from thousands, to hundreds of 

SITA-VER, Asparagus adscendens. thousands of pilgrims annually resort. Those 

81'rAWAR, Hind. Asparagus lilicinus hi the Madras presidency are grand. Siva 
and A. racemosus. , and his worship are confined to British India. 

81T GURJUN, Benu. Diplerocarpus Tlie nameis variously pronounced and written 
turbinatns. Siva, Shiva, 8ivin,8eo, Sbeo, Shev, Seb, S’biu, 

SITIIAI-NAR, the IJmlu’olla tree, Screw Shivu and Cluvin, and the earliest mention of 
Pine or Vacoa, PaiuljCnus odonilissimus. this god is in the Book of Amos, (Ch. v, 

SITHA SARMl, see Inscriptions. i 25, 26.) “Have ye offered unto me sacrifices 

SI-THO-TOO NAN-TOO CHYKIA, jand offerings in the wilderness, forty years, 
see Chinese. 0 house of Israel ? But ye have borne the 

SITI, Beng. The ifoljlc IMaguolia, Mag-! tabernacle of your Molocli, and Chiuii, your 
iiolia iusiguis, images, the star of your god, which ye made 

SITKOKP" ISLAND, according toaJa- yourselves; therefore will I cause you to go 
panese geographer, cited by Kampfer, contains into captivity before Damascus.” And it is 
many mountainous and barren districts,and is, ! evident from this that eveu then, B. c., 955, 
on the whole, less fertile than the other large the emblem under, wliich Siva is still wor- 
islands. shipped and the marks, which his followers 

SITODIUM CAULIFLORUM, Gcert. put on theii foreheads were both well-known, 
Syn. of Artocai pus inlegrifolius. llis attributes are many. Siva, as the de- 

SITPIIAN, also Sctphaii, Buint. A tree i stroj^er, is named Isa or Iswara ; Rudra ; 
of Moulmein. Its wood is used in common ! llara ; Samhhn ;* Mahadeva or Mahesha. 
purposes of building. — Cal. ('fit. Ex. 1862. Siva is time, the Sun ; he is Fire, the destroyer, 
SITRA MUTl, Tam. Pavonia zeylanica, the generator. His consort, Parvati, is the 
Cor. symbol of created nature, and in that eharac- 

SITS, Dut. Chintz. ter named Prakriti. As the deity presiding 

SlT-SAIi, Bf.ng. Dalhergia latifolia, /»o.r5. over generation his type is the liiiga, the 
SITTA, Hind. A kind of sweetmeat. origin doubtless of the phallic emblem of 
SITTA CINNAMOVLNTKTS, S. euro- Egypt and Greece and Rome, As the'god 
pica and S. emsia, i^c., birds (S India. Sitta 1 of justice, which character he shares with 
Syriaca, or ‘Rock Nuthatch’ oi S. K. Eur.ope, | Y'ama and other deities, he rides a bull, the 
and Asia'Minor, or u speedes of similar habits ! symbol of divine justice. He holds, as his 
(most probably the same), inhabits Afighau- commonest attribute, a trident, called Trisula. 
istan. hi this and in some other points resembling 

SITTAMUTTI, Tam. Neptune. His colour, as well as that of the 

Pavonia zeylanica, Miitii-ver, Tam. white, and liishair of a reddish colour. 

Cavan. Tsinna inootapola- He is sometimes represented as with two, 
Bulla, Sans. gliun vayroo, Tkl. four, eight, or ten hands, and with five faces. 

This root, as it appears in the bazars, has He has a third eye on his forehead pointing 
little sensible taste or smell. An infusion up and down, a distinction peculiar to him 
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and his avatars. As Mahadevn, he is abun- any other of the hindoo idols ; as are the nuno- 
dantly decked with sefpeuts, emblems of im- bers of the worshippers of this symbol, he¬ 
rn or tali ty, and common ornaments to many yond comparison, more extensive than the 
deities. He is often represented with his worsliippers of the other deities or their em- 
trisula or trident, in one hand ; as also the blems. The Biulanj^ stone is also sacred to 
pasha, string or rope, also often depicted in Siva. Besides the daily worship of the linga 
the hands of his consort Kali, for binding and in the temples, there are several other periods 
strangling incorrigible offenders. Serpents, in which images of Siva are worshipped under 
emblems of eternity, form bis ear-rings, called different forms ; and these are to be seen in 
Nag-nundala : bis pendent collar of human numbers, conveyed through the streets (Jf 
heads,,liis Mund-Mala, marks his character of Calcutta, after the festivals in honour of Siva, 
destruction or Time ; and his frontal crescent to be east into the river, the month 

points at its most obvious measurement, by Pbulgunu he is worshipped for one day as a 
the phases of the moon. Occasionally, in his mendicant. On the following day the images 
hands, is represented tlie warlike mace, of him, with a bloated countenance, matted 
(Gadha or Parasha), and Mrigu or Sasin, a locks, and inflamed eyes, are carried in pro-, 
name for the antelope, given also as an at- cession, attended by a large concourse of 
tribute of the god Chandra the Moon. Fre- people, dancing, singing, and playing on 
quently Siva’s loins are seen wrapped in a various instruments, and thrown into tlie 
tiger’s skin, and tlie river goddess Ganga river. In the month of Mnghut, there is 
smiles serenely from his Mugiit, or headpiece, another festival in honour of him, called Hari 
Another antlior writes, “ To Siva is given Gauri, in which he is represented riding on 
three eyes, probablj'^ to denote his view of a hull, with Parvati on liis knee. But the 
three divisions of Time, the past, the present, most celebrated occasion of his worship is in 
and the future. A crescent on his forehead themonih Choilrn, at the time that the cere- 
pourtrays .the measure of time by tlie phases mony of the clinrka, or swinging by hooks fas- 
of the moon ; a serpent forms a necklace, to tened in the flesh of the hack, is performed, 
denote the measure of lime by years: a second Thisfestival derives its name (cluirnkli orchak- 
iiecklace formed of human skulls marks the ra,a wheel or discus,) from the circle perform- 
lapse and revolution of ages, and the extiiic- ed in the swinging part of it, that terminates 
tion and succession of the generations of man- the ceremonies, which should properly last a 
kind. He holds a trident, to show that the lunar month ; hut the term is now much short- 
three great attributes are in him assembled ened, and the observances of it are limited to 
and united : in another hand is a rattle, called the followers of Siva. The higher classes do 
a damaru, shaped like an hoiir-ginss. Siva is not engage iu it, althougli they contribute to- 
also called Sri Virupaesha or the three-eyed Avards the expense of, and countenance it. The 
god. Thisname of Sri Virupaesha is, however, j initiatory ceremonies of purifleation, abstinence 
differently translated by different Sanscrit j and exercises of devotion, take place several 
scholars. The earliest renders iff as above ; | days before the commencement of the rites, 
another, “ with a disgreeablo countenance a . during which time the sanyasis, or worship- 
third, “ the auspi(;ious deity Avith uneven eyes:” i pers, form themselves into parties, and wan- 
and as the title is also given to an inferior , der about the streets wiih horns, drums, &c., 
deity, Avho is not fabled to have three eyes j making a most intolerable and horrid din, 
(Nirut), perhaps the latter interpretations are The first exhibition is that of suspension, 
to he preferred. Professor Muller in liis Avhich is performed by two posts being erect- 
‘ Results of Turanian Researches,’interprets ed, on the top of Avhich is placed a strong 
Siva’s triumph over Tripura, ainl the Gariidas | bar, from Avliich the sanyasi, or Avorshipper, 
devouring the Kiratas, as traditions of the , is suspended by liis feet ovei* a fire, kindled 
conquest of the Nishada races by the Aryans. 1 beneath him, into Avhich rosin is occasionally 
Siva is principally worshipped under tlie form j cast, liis head is then completely enveloped 
of the linga. Someof tliesc emblems, usually i in the smoke, though sufficiently high to be 
of basalt or dark coloured green stone, are beyond the reach of the flame. On the fol- 
of an enormous size ; and they are also j lowing day the sanyasis dance and roll them- 
raade, morning and evening, of the clay j selves upon the beds formed of various de- 
of \the Ganges, which, after Avorsliip, are j scriptions of prickly plants. Their next 
tht^own into the river. The linga is never j ceremony is called the Jamp Sanya, or jump- 
carried in procession. The temples dedicated ing on a couch of pointed steel, which has 
to it are square'gothic buildings, the roofs of been thus described. A bamboo scaffolding 
which are round, and tapering to a point. In of three or four stages is erected, on which 
many parts of Hindustan they are more nu- the sayua.sis stand, tier above tier, the prin- 
merous than those dedicated to the worship of cipul and most expert occupying the upper 
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row, which is sometimes between twenty and 
thirty feet high. A kind of bedding, sup¬ 
ported by ropes, is stretched beiieutli the 
scaffolding by a number of men. Upon the 
mattrass are attai‘hed several bars of wood, 
to which are fixed very loosely, and in a 
position sloping forward,seini-cireular knives, 
upon -wliicli tile sanyasis throw themselves 
in succession. In general, the effect of the fall 
is to turn the knives Hat upon the bedding, 
in which case they do no harm ; but occa¬ 
sionally severe wounds, and even death are 
the consequences of this rite. Ihifore they 
take their leap, the peifonriera cast fruits, 
such as cocoauuts, betel, plantains, &c., among 
the crowd, ou which there is a great scramble 
for them, as tliey are supposed to possess 
mucli virtue. Womeu desirous of progeny j 
are very auxioias to get these donations, and ■ 
those of the first families send persons to ob- | 
tain and bring them for their private eating, j 
The ensuing day is spent in revelling and , 
dancing among burning aslics, and afterwards ' 
castiug them at each other. Oji the follow- | 
ing day they again infest the streets, attend- | 
ed by music of such an abominable descrip- j 
tion, that the old British instruments of | 
hymeneal serenade would be almost celestial j 
harmony to it. In tlie immediate neigh- ; 
bourhood of Calcutta, at Kalighat, stands the ' 
celebrate temple of Kali, the energy of Siva 1 
in his destructive character of Kal, or Time, 
on whoso al(ars myriads are annually 
sacrificed. To this temple the collected 
crowds, from miles round the Indian metro¬ 
polis, pour, like a living stream of frantic 
bacchanals, and till recently exhibiting in 
their progress sights of whictli the imagi¬ 
nation of those wlio have not witnessed 
tliem could scarcely form a conception. 
On this occasion they practised the most 
painful self-iidlicted tortures, piercing 
tlieir tongues and sides, and sticking in 
the holes heavy pieces of iron, arrows, canes, 
living snakes, &c., &c., with which they 
dance with indecent gestures, to the obs<'ene 
songs of the suirounding innltitinle. Air. 
Ward says that in one yeiti’, a man tlirnst his 
finger tlirough the tongue of aiiotlier, and 
they thus proceeded dancing with mucli inde¬ 
cency together through the streets ; and that 
another had Iiis i)reast, arms and other parts 
stuck entirely full of pins, as thick as nails 
or packing-needles. In Madras, in 1849, 
a little boy was led tlnongh the crowd with 
a wooden skewer transfixing both cheeks. 
These acts are devotional,- and arc con¬ 
sidered proofs of holiness and merit. The ^ 
tortures, however, thus inflicted arc tem¬ 
porary : but some of these religious men¬ 
dicants impose upon themselves others 
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which arc of a more durable descripUoti ; 
such as carrying tl>e arm erect over the 
head till it become so fixed that the miser¬ 
able devotee is unable to bend it : sitting in 
the same manner with both the arras or legs 
! similarly placed, clinching the hand, and al- 
! lowing the nails to grow throngli it to a eon- 
! siderable length from the back, sliding back- 
I wai’ds anil forwards on their bellies, from 
t Avhich position they will not stir, preserving 
; a sitting posture, from which they never mo*vc; 

I dwelling surrounded by fires, and beneath a 
I s<!orching sun in the summer, and exposed to 
\ the rigours of the seasons in the winter. These 
land many other self-infiieted tortures, might 
I formerly be daily witnessed in the streets of 
I the Indian cities and their neighbourhoods. 
Tiie wretched fanatics were (^)vered with filth 
and ashes, and, even until tiie close of the 
19th century, go entirely naked, except a 
small piece of doth between the thighs, fixed 
round the waist with a cord. Alany of them 
are robust, powerful, sleek-skinned men in 
no way indicative of ascetic lives. On tlie 
day of the chaiakh, or swinging ceremo¬ 
ny, posts about thirty-feet in height are 
erected in tlie suburbs of a town, across the 
upper part of which arc loosely suspended 
long bamboos, so as to enable tliem to traverse 
freely. To one end of the bamboo two hooks 
are fixed by ropes, which are rim through the 
fleshy parts or the back, near the shoulders. 
A rope is also fastened to the other end of 
the bamboo, wliicb, as soon as the party who 
is to swing is secured to the books, is pulled 
: by several men, who thus raise the other end 
; somewhat higher than the post. They then 
i go round with it, with considerable velocity,, 

I by wbicli Uicans the man at the other end de¬ 
scribes a circle of about thirty feet in dia- 
' meter. Soinctime.s a cloth is tied round the 
' body and secured to the liooks, to prevent, if 
, the fiesh should be torn away, the man from 
i being daslied to pieces, l)ut such is frequent- 
i ly not the case, and the party falling is 
often killed upon the spot. Some of these 
men, while swinging, often amuse themselves 
' in smoking and throwing fruit and flowers 
(which they lake up on purpose) among the 
spectators. Air. Ward relates a story of a 
man who had a monkey’s collar run through 
his hinder parts, iu whicli state the man and 
monkey whirled round together, and ou ano¬ 
ther occasion, of a man who took a large 
log of wood in his mouth, and swang for a 
cohsiderablo time, without having any cloth 
round him to preserve him from falliug. He 
also states, that in the year 180(), five women 
swung with hooks through their backs and 
thighs iu the neighbourliood of Calcutta. 
The parlies sometimes swing for a cou- 
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siderable time, Jiiul make very light of 
the business. A gentleman, in Calcutta, 
missed, on one of these festivals, one of his 
hearers or palanquin Can iers, and, ns lie was 
going out, leit liome without him. On his 
return he found him carrying his palanquin, 
and when he arrived at his home, questioned 
him whei'e he had been ? The man coolly 
answered, ‘‘he had only been perfoiming 
ehanikh,” that is, had been swinging, and, on 
Iiis master inspecting his hack, the spots, 
pierced by the hooks, w(‘reconspi(UK)us enough. 
The wounds are very simply treated. The 
parts are first well-pres>ed with the fiat palm 
of the hand, or trodden on with the sole of 
the foot, to cause their i‘e-union. Clarified 
butter is then spread over on a leaf, and tho , 
place is liandaged, this dressing is renewed two j 
or thiee times. In 1H49, in iMadras, on tha : 
second day after the swinging, a lascar of the i 
Medical Store Depot who had swung, was 
seen contentedly at Avoik, in the Depot. ' 
To Judge l>y tho number of shiin(*s de- 
dicate<l to the only form under which Siva 
is worshipped, that of the Linga, his 
worship appears to be the most prevalent ■ 
and popular of all the modes of adoration. i 
A"et these temples are little resorted to by 
votaries, they an; regarded with comparatively j 
little veneration by tho Iiindoos, and flowers | 
and fruit are thrown with little solemnity j 
before the image. The only ex<;eption to ( 
this is the temple of Visweswara at JUuiares, | 
which is thronged with a never-ceasing crowd j 
of admirers. Along the banks of the Canges ! 
the worship of Siva is not the jirevailing nor i 
the popular (londition of the liindoo faith, and | 
it is only in tho south of India that the I 
people possess ])opn]ar legends n'garding him. 
His woi'shij) in northern India, is confined to ; 
the brahmans, and those who practise the I 
rites of the Vedas, or who profess the study | 
of the Sastras, who receive Siva as their tn- i 
telar deity, wear his insignia, and worship ' 
the Linga, either iu temples or in houses, or | 
on the side of a sacred stream, pr-oviding in ; 
the latter case, extempore emblems kneaded | 
out of the mud or clay of the river-bed. And 
this example of the brahmans, and the prac- i 
tice of ages, maiiitaiii the veneratiou usually i 
offered to the type of 8iva. 

Siva, from his destrii(;tion of the tliree 
cities of a demon, is thence named Ti ipiira or 
Tripurasnra, the supposed origin of the 
modern Tippera. Siva is represented with 
three eyes ; hence is title of Triuitira and 
Tri-lochuu, and in this form ho is the 
Tri-opthalmic Jupiter of the Greeks. From 
the fire of the central eye of Siva is to 
proceed Pralaya, or the final destruction 
of tho uuivei*se : this eye placed verti- 
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eally, rosomhling the flame of a taper, is 
*u ilistingiiishiiig mark on tho foi'eheads of Iiis 
' votaries. Tin; eye in the forehead is one 
; peculiar characteristic of Siva and of his con- 
I sort when armed with liis terrors. Tlie 
; second of Vishnu’s ten grand avatars, or 
I incarnations, was in the form of a tortoise, 
I and lienee called tin; Knrma avatara, the 
i principal incident in Avhicli was churning the 
I ocean willi the nioiinraiii Mandara, tho huge 
; serpent Sesha serving as a lope to wliirl the 
j mountain round wirlial, and Vishnu, in the 
i sliape of a tortoise^ sustained the vast load. 

I The result was fourteen preiuous articles, 

; called gems, orehaoda ratiii, (more classically 
I Gfiatnr dosa ratna), and one of the fourteen 
was poison ; hut, 

“To soften Iniman ills drerid Siva rlraiik 
'riie i)oisoiiou.s flood that stainM hia azure neck.” 

It might jiei haps liave l)ecn more in cha¬ 
racter, if the (ireserviiig power had averted 
from mankind the calamities incident to tlio 
production of* this “poisonous flood,” hut tho 
legend, which is veiy popular, gives the ac¬ 
tion to JMahadeva, whence the epithet Nila- 
knntha, or hlin^ throatecl, is a name of Siva. 
With the sai va s(*(‘.t it is now not an uncommon 
name, nsnally prononnc(‘d, as is that of tho 
deity, Nilkant. T'he opposing worshippers 
of Vishnu and Siva, long desolated India"Nvitli 
Avars and persecutions. Siva is gratified by 
severities. Jle gave Arjuna a weapon, 
Krishna appears to have been opposed both 
to the Siva and Iiidra secis. If any credit 
could he giv(‘u to the hindoo legends, Kavan, 
Avlio rm’gned over Ci^ylon and I he soul hern 
part of the peninsula at the time of Rama’s 
invasion, Avas the head of a civilised and 
powerlnl state ; but*, by *tho same accounts, 
he Avas a hindoo and a follower of Siva. The 
liiiidoos Avho Avorship both Siva and Vishnu 
are ot tho sect of Lhagwat Samjiradai or 
devotees of a two-fold deity, these being 
ordinarily the lingam and yoiii as emblems of 
Siva and his sakli (devi) and of Krishna, of 
the Yadii form, with Lakshmi. Vaislinava 
brahmins Avill never Avorship Siva nor any 
emhl(*m ot timt deity, nor even center his 
temple, nor last on the days of Siva’s fast 
days. Saiva people generally Avorship all 
deities ; they arc in truth, polytheists, but 
! Vira-Sai/a Jjingaets and Smarta hraii- 
mins aiul those Avho recognise the Rig 
Veda do not worship at the vaislinava 
temples. The period of sectarian iutolei-anoe 
i.s now past ; and as far as observation 
goes, the ministers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
Hudlia, view each other Avitliout malignity ; 
Avhich feeling never appears to have influenc¬ 
ed the laity of either sect, who are indis¬ 
criminately respectful to the ministers of other 
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religions, whatever be their tenets. It is 
sufficient that their office is one at' sanctity, 
aud that they are nf)iiiisters of the Divinity, 
who, they say, excludes the homage of none, 
ill whatever tongue, or whatever manner he 
is sought ; and with this spirit of entire 
toleration prevailing, the devout missionary 
of the* Christians or moolla of the rnahomedaiis 
would ill no country meet more security or 
hospitable courtesy than among the hindoo 
races. They must, however, adopt the tole¬ 
ration they would find practised towards them¬ 
selves, and not exclude, as some of them do, 
the races of 8ur)’a and Chandra from divine 
mercy, who, with less arrogance, and more re¬ 
liance on the compassiouMte nature of the 
Creator, say, he has established a variety of 
paths by which the good may attain beatitude. 

Every hindoo has a sect mark on his 
forehead, of white earth, red ocdire or sandal 
wood. The worshippers of Vishnu place the 
mark perpendicularly, and two perpendicular 
lines and a dot between denotes a worshipper 
of Vishnu as Rama or Krishna* Tho wor¬ 
shippers of Siva mark horizontally. Any 
conical or triangular mark is a symbol of 
the linga. About dOO years n.o. the pautbe- 
ism of the Vedas became ti ansforined into the 
idolatry of symbolical embodiments of Siva or 
Vishnu. In the sixth century n.c., there sprung 
up a school of religious ])hilo.sophy called the 
philosophy of the Vedanta or Mimansa, the 
search after Wisdom, (the end of the Vedas 
—the aim of learning.) It was in direct 
opposition to the Saiikhya philosophy (de¬ 
liberation-contemplation—knowledge deriv¬ 
ed from pure reason.) The vedanta or 
mimansa philosophy is treated as a scholastic 
philosophy which basing itself on the sacred 
books and the popular religion seeks for 
unity of thought only as a means of intro¬ 
ducing order amid the divine personages and 
legends, and has sought to give a spiritual 
import, a sort of new birth, to the gods of 
brahmanism. In the Vedanta philosophy, 
Brahma is placed in the foreground as the 
soul of the universe. The Primal Being 
which aJonohas true Existence. To this school 
uot matter only, was a semblance,— even 
the soul was a transient phenomenon. The 
Saukhya philosophy is contrasted with it, as 
an atheistic or purely pantheistic system. 
In this view this philosophy has broken com¬ 
pletely with the popular creed, and with tho 
doctrines of the Vedas and the Brahmans. The 
Sankhya philosophy occupies itself more with 
life in manifestation, therefore especially with 
the life of the individual spirit connected by 
its body to the outward world. Both of these 
leave the Vedas uuassailed, nay, the whole 
brah^mauic religion in so far as it concerns 
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I rites and customs* The Sankhya philosophy 
is no more atlu'istic, than the system which 
culminates in Brahma, as the Primal Being. 
Both are alike pantheistic with a sense of a 
universal presence of god in all things 
which produces a mental intoxication gradu¬ 
ally destructive of all healthy religious percep¬ 
tion. The priesthood did uot declare war on 
the Sankhya philosophy. 

One distinguishing mark of the faith of 
Siva is a crescent on the foreheaej : with 
his ascetic devotees the hair is braided 
and forms a tiara round the head, and 
with its folds a cliaplet of the lotus-seed 
is often entwined. They smear the body 
with a.shes, and use garments dyed of an 
orange luie. They bury their dead in a sit¬ 
ting posture ; and erect tumuli over them, wliich 
are generally conical in form. At a cemetery 
of these, each of very small dimensions, 
which may be described as so many con¬ 
centric rings of earth, diminishing to the 
apex, crowned with a cylindrical stone pil¬ 
lar, as Colonel Tod looked on, one of the 
disciples of Siva was performing rites to 
the manes, strewing leaves of an ever-green 
and sprinkling water over the graves. Col. 
Tod says it is not uncommon for priest¬ 
esses to officiate at tho shrines of Siva. Siva 
is represented with his person powdered with 
the greyish white ashes of burnt cow-dung, 
termed nibhuti, which is consequently used 
in a similar way by all tho saiva aud by many 
of the vaishiiava ascetics. The season of 
autumn, or tliat following the rains, is said to 
be invested with a similar whiteness, from the 
kasa grass, or Saccharum spontaueum, with 
which the country along the Ganges, and the 
banks of rivers dn general, are overspread at 
this period. This grass grows from ton to 
fifteen feet high, and the base of the flowers 
is surrounded with an immense quantity of 
bright silver-doloured wool, which whitens 
all the fields. Part of Siva’s scanty raiment 
is the skin of an elephant, or more properly 
of an Asura or Titan killed by him under 
that form, and thence named Gajasura. 

Inferior enjoyment in heaven is uot an object 
of desire to the morecnthusiastic of thehindoos, 
as it is but finite, and after its cessation the in¬ 
dividual is born again in the world, and ex¬ 
posed to the calamities of a frail existence. The 
great aim of devotion is union with thesn])reme 
and universal spirit, in which case the 
soul no more assumes a perishable shape, 
Tho character of the benediction to tliis 
effect in the drama of the Hero and the Nymph 
corresponds with that of Sakuiitala and tiro 
Malavikagnimitra, and indicate the authorns 
belonging to that modification of the hindoo 
fi\ith in which the abstract deism of the 
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Veclanfca is qualified by identifyiug the su¬ 
preme, invisible, and inappreciable spirit 
with a delusive forfn, whicli was the person 
of Rudra or Siva. It is of a more practical 
character, therefore, than pure Vedantisni, 
and it is equally different from both the meta¬ 
physical and theistical Saiikhya. It is, in 
fact, the doctrine of the Saiva I’uranas (As, 
Res,y Vol. xvii). The brahmans of the south 
and west are mostly of this sect; and whatever 
Sankara Swarai may have tanjjjlit, it is that of 
Lis descendants the Das-narni Gosaius. The 
sect is probably the oldest of all now existing in 
India. To vSiva, are dedicated tlic Jonesia 
usoca, Caesalpinia pulchcrrima, Siv, : das- 
ininiim undnlatum : Gnettardia. speciosa, 
Calophyllurn inopliyllnm : Oiiganum niaijo 
rana ; Ixora van lliuca ; Arleniissia ausiriae.', 
Nerium odorum : and Chrysanthemum indi- 
cum. The last eight are also dedicated to 
Vishmi. The sects of the liindoos merge 
into each other ; for, in consequence of the 
interposition of Vishnu to appease a physiolo¬ 
gical difference between Mahadeva and Par- 
vati, or the worshippers of the Linga and 
Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, 
came to be considered as the same with the 
Yoni, coJifounding the yonija with the vaish- 
nava. Tlie saiva sect are all worshippers of 
Siva and Hhuvani conjointly ; and they adore 
the linga, or compound type of this god and 
goddess, as the vaishnava do the image of 
Lakshmi-Narnyaua. There are no exclusive 
worshippers of Siva besides the sect of naked 
gymuosophists, called Lingi ; and the exclu¬ 
sive adorers of the goddess are the Sacta 
sect. The saiva and sacta delineate on 
their foreheads three horizontal lines with 
ashes obtained, if possible, from the hearth on 
which a consecrated fire has been maintained ; 
they add a red circlet which the KSaiva 
make of re<l sanders, and which the sacta, 
when they avow themselves, mark either 
with saffron, or with turmeric aiid borax. 
The left-handed patli, or indecent mode of 
worship of the several sects, especially that 
of the sacta, is founded on (he Tantra, which 
are, for this reason, held in dise^^eenl. The 
worshippers of Yjbhnu, Siva and the Sakti, 
are not to be eoiitbnnded with the orthodox 
adorers of those divinities ; few brahmans of 
learning, if they have any religion at all, will 
acknowledge themselves to belong to any of 
the popular divisions of the hindoo fuitli, 
altliough, as a matter of simple preference, 
they more especially worship some individual 
deity as their ehosen or I^llta Devafa. They 
j'efer also to (ho Veda, tlie books of law, the 
Puranu, and Tantra, as the only ritual 
which tljey recognise, and regard all piactices 
not derived from those sources as irregular and 
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profane. Vishnu and all other of tlie Ij 
deities liave tlieir different avatars or in 
tious, in all of which, except that 
sacti themselves, they have tlieir sa 
encrgii's of tlieir attributes. These havj 
rainilied into numerous names and 
Tho great point of dillei’ence amon 
seetuiies is as to the claims of respective 
deities to be regarded as the First Cause. 
Some assert tliat as Vishnu (tlie preserving 
spirit of God) was sleeping on the serpeut 
Ananta, or eternity, on (he lace ol’ ihe waters, 
after the annihilation of a foniuu’ world, u 
lot.us sprung from ^.risula, tho trident of Siva. 
It is considereil to be in continual motion 
over the face of tho universe to guard and 
preserve its creatures. To oppof< its course 
would be to immr immediate death. Its mo¬ 
tion would appear (o he legular, liut varying 
according to the days in the week. Thus it 
is imagined that it is unlucky to proceed to¬ 
wards tlie westward on Sundays and Fridays, 
to tlie northward on Tuesdays and Wednes¬ 
days, to the eastward on Saturdays and 
Mondays, and to the southward on Thurs¬ 
days. The trisula or trident symbol of 
Siva was once used on a copiier paisa weigli- 
ing 98 } graius for circulation iu the province 
of Benares only. Siva, as Mahadeo is of(,eu 
represented sitting on a tiger’s-skin, with a 
Nag-snake around his head. In the dillereni? 
terrific forms of Siva and Durga, a necklace 
of skulls, forms, an invariable decoration, as 
Iocs the crescent or haH’-moon on the forehead ; 
iinl the moon is considered to he the peculiar 
reservoir of Amrita or the beveragii of immor¬ 
tality. Aghoragliania, invoking Chamunda, 
says of Durga, a sacti of Siva, 

Tho elepliant hide that robes tlioo, to tliy steals 
Swings to and fro ; the whilling talons rend 
Tho croHcont on thy brow ; from tho torn orb 
Tho trickling nectar falls, ami every skull 
Tliat gems thy necklace laughs witli horrid life. 

Siva is said to liave live laces, his designa¬ 
tion Trimurti is said to relate to his three 
yes.— Cole,, Mijth,, Hind., pp.Giy to 70 ; Tod's 
Rajasthan,^ Vol. i, p. 517 ; Jliiid, Theat., 
Hero and the Njjwi)h,Vol. i\,pp. 59, 195-196 ; 
Hrinsep's Indian .rjitiquities ; Major AlooCs 
Oriental Fniyrnents ; Major Moor's Hin~ 
doo Fant/ieon. See Hindoo. 

SIVA-BAKHT, see Hindoo. 

SIVA-ClllPAGA-WANLOO of Bellary, 
are worshippers of Siva. U'lie Siva-chi[)egereo 
or Nagaleka-hiilji wanloo, worship Siva in tho 
form of a snake. 

SIVA-DUTA, messengers of Siva. 

SIVAGNABODHA, a small ceicbrafetl 
saiva work. 

SlVAJIa celebrated chieftain of the Mali- 
rattas, and founder of the mahratta empire, 
which lasted until the year 1817. Tho 
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ftttas remained almost wholly unnotic- 
Indian History until the reign of 
|gzeb ; probably prior to the time of 
, the mahratta country, like other 
the Dekkan, was divided into little 

i ilities and chiefshipS, many of which 
ependant on the neighbouring inaho- 
medan princes, but never completely brought 
uqder subjection. Sivnjee, the first Mahratta 
commander who combined the efforts of these 
discordant chiefs and tribes, was born in a.d. 
1626, and died in 1680. His genealogy 
being obscure, his adherents were at liberty 
to invent the most illustrious, and accordingly 
traced his origin from the ranns of Odeypoor, 
(the purest of the Khetri caste), who claim a 
descent, from Nowshirwan the just, but to- 
wards the closo of the 18th century, they 
suddenly started on a career of conquest 
during which they obtained the control over 
n great portion of Ilritish India, and estab¬ 
lished governments of sliorter or longer dura¬ 
tion at Poonali, Sattarnh, Gwalior, Nagpore, 
Indore, Gujerat and Travancore.— Moor, p. 
241 ; Cole.i MijfJi.y Hind, p, 28.5. See Mah¬ 
ratta government, Sevajee. 

SIVALA YA, a temple of Siva, fibm Siva, 
and alaya, an abode. The Sivalaya in old 
Burdvvan consists of 108 temples in two 
large ainphitheatrical circles, one wdthiu the 
other.— Tr. of IIhid,, Vol. i, p. 157. 

SIVA LING A, see Inscriptions, Kala, 
Priynnath. 

SIVA NAEAYANA, a Unitarian sect of 
the people of India who do not worship or 
regard any object of hindoo or ni a homed an 
veneration. Tljoy admit alike liindoos, ma- 
homedans and Christians, as proselytes. 
Their cardinal virtues are truth, tenij)erance 
and mercy. Polygamy is prohibited ; the 
founder was Siva Narayana, a Rjtjput, who 
flourished about a. d. 1735, in the reigu of 
Mahomed Shah. See Hindoo. 

SIVA-RATRI, or Maha Shiva-ratri, the 
great uight of Siva, the festival of the 
nights of Siva, is held about the 11 tli March 
by saivites in honour of Siva, dming 
which they worship the lingani, the priapus 
of the Romans and phallus of tiie Greeks. 
/The 14tli of the dark half of Magha is so 
lield. On the 29th of each month the lin- 
gam is worsliipped by all saivites, but in tiie 
worship on the Maha Shiva-ratri, the thou¬ 
sand different names of SivJi are repeated 
over the lingam and a leaf of the JKgle 
marmelos dropped on it at each name. Siva 
seems to have been a warrior wiio came to 
India towards Guzerat bringing with him 
the physiological worship of the phallic em¬ 
blem, with the Tak or snake spreading its hood 
over the lingam, or licmay have been a Scythic 


warrior who added the snake to the lingam. 
Vishnu and his nine avatars are deified war¬ 
riors, with distinct heroic acts, generally 
exercised to destroy oppressors and root out 
oppression. 

SIVA’S SACTI, see Linga. 

SIVA SITA, see Inscriptions. 

SIVATHERIUM, a gigantic fossil, four- 
liorned, ruminant like animal, discovered by 
Dr. Falconer in the Sewalik hills, which he 
considci-cd had been furnished with a trunk 
like the Tapir. He also discovered fossil apes. 
The term Sivatherium is from Siva, an Indian 
deity. It is a genus of extinct animals belong¬ 
ing to the family Elephantidie. The remains of 
species of this remarkable genus were found 
by Dr. Falconer and Colonel Cautley in the 
valley ofMackanda, in the Sewalik hills of 
the Himalaya. Two species of this genus, 
S. giganteum and S. perimenso, have been 
described. A cranium, lower jaw and teeth, 
and bones of the extremities of S. giganteum 
are now in the British Museum. The skull 
of this animal is nearly as long as tliat of the 
elephant, the neck was shorter and stronger 
than in the Giraffe. The posterior portion 
of the skull is greatly developed, and formed 
of cellular cavities, as in the elephant. The 
face is short, and tiie nasal bones are re¬ 
markable for the manner in which they are 
prolonged into a pointed arch above the ex¬ 
ternal nostrils, indicating a trunk, or probos¬ 
cis. The very inclined direction of the front 
of the face in relation to the triturating sur- ' 
face of the teeth imparts a physiognomy 
altogether peculiar. Two horns arise from 
the brow between the orbits, and diverge 
from each other, and it is probable that the 
posterior protuberances of the forehead also 
supported a pair of short massive horns. 
When living, the Sivatherium must have re¬ 
sembled an immense Gnu, or antelope, with 
a short thick head surmounted with two pairs 
of horns. The front pair of these horns were 
small, whilst those behind were probably 
palmated. The eyes were small, and it had 
a nasal proboscis, an organ unknown amongst 
the Ruminantia.— Ma7itell, Petrefactions arid 
their Teachings; Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety ; Eng, Cyc .; Falconer's Palcezoic re¬ 
mains, 

8IVA-VAKYA, the name ofa well-known 
work treating of Siva as the supreme being. 

SIVION, or Sivum, or Sivun, Hind., 
Maiiu. , Gmelina arborea. 

SIVIRA, or Seoree, a race in Ghazepur, 
Gorukpur, Behar, Benares and Mirzapur, 
whom Buchanan thinks identical with the 
Kol and the Cheru.— Elliot, 

SIVITE, or Saiva, a follower of the hindoo 
god Siva. 
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SJOVANNA AMELPODI. 


SIV.PURANA, see Surya. 

SiWAL, also Kali siwal, Lai siwal, and Siwn- 
larn, Hind. Amarantus auardana. 

8IWALIK HILLS. Low down, on the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya mountains, 
at an elevation of from 8,000 to 1,500 
feet, there are found uplifted stratified rocks, 
consisting of hornblende rock and slate, lime¬ 
stone, sandstone, great beds of quartz, clay, 
mica, chlorite, and talc slates, resting on the 
gnesis and granite ; and lower still at altitudes 
of 3,000 to 2,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, gravel, boulders, marl with coal, recent 
clays and sandstone form the Siwalik, or 
6ub*Himalayan mountains. It is in these 
hills that extensive fossil remains were dis¬ 
covered, and the low alluvial tract known 
as the Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Siwalik \\dth the Himalayan 
inclined rocks. The term Siwalik is restrict¬ 
ed by A. Cunningham to the lowermost range 
of the Himalaya, composed of sandstone. Si¬ 
walik hills were shown by Messrs. Cant ley 
and Falconer, to form the tertiary strata, of 
which the Subathu beds constitute the base. 
The Siwalik tract, includes the range so called 
by Europeans, lying underand external to the 
Ilimalaya at from 1,000 to 2,500 and occa¬ 
sionally rising to 3,000 feet. Many of the 
trees, shrubs, &c., which grpw in that tract 
extend to some distance within the Ilimalaya 
in the valleys of the great rivers to a similar 
height, and where a similar climate prevails 
to that of the Siwalik. 

SIWARJI, See Cairn, Hindu, Kelat. 

SI WIN, Hind. Vermicelli. 

SIYAII, Hind. Black, hence 
Siyah bhor, Hind., the colour of the black 
humble bee, “ bhor.” 

Siyah chob. Hind. Fraxinus, sp, 
Siyadanah, PsRS. Nigella indica. 

Siyah Musli, Hind. Anilema tuberosa. 

Zira siyah, Carum carui, 

Siyahi, Hind. Ink, lamp black. 

Siyahi, Hind. SmutofTriticuma3stivum. 
SIYAKA, see Inscriptions. 

SIYUL, Hind. Sil, a slate, a slab. 

SIZE. 

Sirus, ^ Guz. \ Sirisht, Hind, 

A gelatinous substance, obtained from 
parchment, shavings, fish skin, and several 
animal membranes. It is less adhesive than 
glue, and is used by book-binders, paper- 
liangers and painters.— Wntersion, Faulkner, 
SiZGAI, Hind. Brassica grifiithii. 

SJ A RANK, Egypt. Gan jah. 

SJERIA SAM8TRAVADI, Maleal. Bar¬ 
rington ia acntangula. 

SJO-COMPA88, Sp. Compas.s. 
SJOVANNA AMELPODI - ? Ophioxy 
Ion serpentiuum. 


SKIMMU LAUEEOLA. 

SelOVANNA-POLA-TALI — ? Crinum 

lati folium. 

SKaMMONIEN, Gkr. Scammony. 

SKA^^DA, a name of Subhramanya. See 
Saraswati. 

SKANDA GUPTA, see Buddha, In¬ 
scriptions. 

SKANDA PURANA, a holy book of the 
hindoos : it is read through once a year iu 
the temples of Siva. See Purana. 

SKANDA SIIASTIIf, a fast and festival 
observed in honor of Skanda. 

SKANDA SIVA, see Linga. 

8KANNA BHATTA, see Inscriptions. 

SKAR, Hind., Pushtu. Crude soda, tians- 
mutation of Khar. 

SKARDO, 35° 20' 2" ; 75° 44' 0”, in Balti, 
the capital of tlie province, on the left bank 
of the Indus. LeveJ of the Indus at the 
rock ‘ Mendok Kar^ 7,255 feet. It is also 
written Iscardo. Skar-ma-ni-do, means the 
starry place, one of its name is Balolo. Little 
Tibet, is called Skardo by the people, as also 
Iskardo. It was conquered in 1840, for the 
rajah Gbolab Singh, by his general Zorawar 
Singh, with his Dogra troops. The peoplo 
grow corn, irrigating the land, and using ma¬ 
nure and are fond of out-of-door or manly 
games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little Tibet> 
is a Bliot tract, but the people are maliome- 
dans. Skardo is also designated Bui ti, Bultiyul, 
Balor, Paiolo, and Nang Koa. The peoplo 
are strong and hardy, they grow corn and cut 
watercourses like the people of Rongdo. 
Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
Skar-ma-m-do, nleaniug the enclosed place or 
the starry place. Iskardo, is tlie Arab-maho- 
medan pronunciation, who fail in all attempts 
to pronounco the double consonant beginning 
with S, requiring to prefix an I. The double 
consonants in S and V form a shibboleth 
for the inahomedans.— La^Aam'^ Descriptive 
Ethnology; Adolphe Schlagc^itweiL See 
Balti, Gylpo, India, Iskardo, Maryul or Low¬ 
land. 

8KECIIO, Hind. Iris, sp, 

SKEEN, Hind. Male of Capra ibex Ilima- 
layana, Blyth, See Skeen, Skyin. 

SKENflEIIIL, Peiis. A beverage, in use 
with the native liakims, a syrup of vinegar, 
diluted with water. 

SKIMMI, Jai^. Illicium aiiisatum ; Star 
anise. 

SKIMMIA LAUREOLA. 

Limonia, Wall. 

N'cr of Jhclum. I Shalangli of Havi. 

Burroo of liavi. | 

A common small plant of the Himalaya. 
It has been introduced into English gardens, 
from the north-west Himalaya, and is greatly 
admired for its aromatic, evergreeu tblinge, 
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SKINS. 


SKINS. 


and clusters of scarlet berries. It is a curious 
fact, that this plant never bears scarlet berries 
in Sikkim, apparently owing to the want of 
sun ; the frjjit ripens, but is of a "leenisli-red 
or purplish colour.— Hooker's Him, Jour.^ 
Vol. i, p, 1S7 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart, 

SKIMMIA REEVESIANA, Fortune. 

Bkiminia japonica, Lindlet/. 

On the same stage, with an Azalea Fortune 
says, he observed a fine new shrub, which 
he mistook for a holly. It turned out to be a 
species of Skimmia, and Dr. Lindley described 
it as vSkiminia japonica. It is, however, quite 
a different plant from that known by the name 
in the gardens of England, and he proposed 
to call it Skimmia reevesiana.— Fortu^ie's 
Districts, p. 329. 

SKIMMIA JAPONICA, Thhg. A tree 
of Japan. 

SKINNERIA CGESPITOSA, Choisg. 
One of the convulvulaccic, a plant of Bengal, 
Assam and Penang. 

SKIN, also Skeen, Skyin, Sakin, Iskin, 
Tib. Capra sibirica, Meyer, Ibex ; Blyth. 

SKINANG, Hind. Equisetum debilo. 
wSKINS. 


Poanx, 

Fr. 

Cliana, 

Pfrs. 

Folic, 

G EH. 

Pelles, 

Cliarma, 

Port. 

Chamro, 

Guz. 

Sans. 

(Muiinra, 

Hind. 

bieles, 

Sp. 

Pclli, 

Ir. 

Tol, 

Tam. 

Kulit-balulang, 


Tolu, 

Tel. 


This term is applied in commercial lan¬ 
guage to the skins of calves, deer, goats, 
lambs, &c., w-hich, when prepared, are u.«ed 
in the ligliter works of book-binding, the 
manufacture of gloves, pandunent, &c.; 
•while the term hides, is applied to the 
skins of the ox, horse, &c., which, when 
tanned, are used in the manufacture of shoes, 
harness, &c. Salted and tanned hides, and 
also sheep and goat skins, are exported from 
Bombay to London and Liverpool, and after 
the middle of the 19th century, the trade from 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay more than 
doubled. The greatest portion was from Cal¬ 
cutta, after which comes Bombay. The fol¬ 
lowing were the values from all India : 

1851- 52...£ 303,089 1856-57 ..,£ 572,530 

1852- 53... „ 337,849 1857-58... „ 639,702 

1853- 54 .. „ 402,365 1858-59... „ 544,680 

1854- 55... „ 402,386 1859-60... „ 444,537 

1855- 56... „ 431,729 1860-01... „ 656,629 

In India, the hides of the bison, sambre, 

bullock, horse, cow, sheep, goat, kid, dog and 
iguana are all tanned. Iguana skpis are 
tanned and dyed black, or are left of their 
natural colour. They are thin, even, soft, 
tough and granular, green-like in external 
appearance. From the absence of gloss, the 
appearance of this leather is not much in its 
favour, but it bids fair to be a durable article 
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for light slippers, and a good covering for the 
commoner kinds of instrument boxes, such 
as arc still done over with shagreen. In the 
manufactures of Madras, tanned and coloured 
skins for book-binding purposes and boot- 
linings, are even, soft and pliant. Some of the 
coloured leathers are very brilliant. Sheep 
and kid skins are tanned white, for the better 
kinds of gloves, and for the purpose of the 
apothecary. Parchment skins take ink very 
well. 

Wash leather skins are prepared with oil, 
in imitation of chamois or wash leather, ex¬ 
cellent, so far as thickness,'softness, plian¬ 
cy and colour are concerned, they bear t;om- 
parison with the European article, and suitable 
for cleaning brass and hai*ness. As potass, 
soda, and dry pure deodorizing air are abun¬ 
dant in British India, a very little additional 
care would ensure the production of a per¬ 
fectly inodorous chamois leather. Buff leather 
for accoutrements, are gooil in quality very 
ecouomi(^nl leathers for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses. The best tanned leather from buffalo, 
bullock and cow-hides at the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, were contributotl from the Horse 
Artillery tannery at Bangalore, along with 
specimens of leather prepared from the hog, 
calf, goat and sberq) skins, of unexception¬ 
able quality. Python skin, when tanned, 
makes excellent boots, much prized in Eng¬ 
land for their strength, pliability, and great 
beauty, as they are bandsomely marked. 
Boots made fi’oin snake^s skin are pliable and 
easy to fit ; perhaps owing to Uie accommo¬ 
dating iiatm*e of the snake’s skin when in a 
live state. Boots of Norwegian manufacture, 
are made from the skin of a salmon. In cer¬ 
tain of the southern States of America the 
skins of young alligators are tanned, convert¬ 
ed into leather, and the leather manufactured 
into boots. Skins were exhibited at the La¬ 
hore Exhibition from the hills around Kangra 
and Simla ; a few of them had been imported, 
such as the sable from Russia, and the Kara¬ 
kul! lambskins of Bokhara. Karakuli are so 
called from Karakul, a province 20 cos south 
of Bokhara ; as much as 10 lacs worth of thefcO 
lambskins with the hair on, are exported to 
Persia, Tartary, Kabul and India J other dis¬ 
tricts of Bokhara produce them, but all are 
called Karakuli. The religious hindoo stu^ 
dent sits on the skin of an antelope or tiger, 
and in the south of India the same is used 
for weddings. The soft black lambskins of 
Karakul are immensely prized for making 
postins and for coats; they are prepared by 
taking the skins of the young lambs immedi¬ 
ately on their being born : tliis of course is 
an expensive method, and the skins are pro¬ 
portionately high-priced.—(7a^. of M, E, 
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SLATE. 


Cat. hondon Eocliih, of 1862; McCullocEs 
Commercial Dictionary, p, 651 ; Davies' 
Deport, Appendix xxii ; FowelVs Hand-looh 
of Econ, d'l'od., Funjab,p. 155 ; Faulkner ; 
Madras Exhibition, Juries' Reports. 

8KI0CH, Hind. EuoiijrauH Hmbriata, 

8KIWDAR, Rus. Turpentine. 

SKIPPKTARIAN, the okl Eperotic and 
Illyrian. The language is still Avell-known. 
It is the Skippetariaii or Albanian or Aninut. 
It is a distino.t Indo-European idiom, and is 
one of the great Asiatic-Europeaii stock of 
languages. 

8K1RRET, Eng. Siura sisarum, Wight. 
One of the umbelliferae, the sisaron and the 
elaphoboskou of Dioscorides, tlie siser of 
Pliny. 

SkODZE, Hind. Allium, sp. 

8KORODON, Gn. Garlic. 

SKREl TORSK, Dan. Cod. 

8KRIPJZII, Rus. Fiddle. 

SKUANDI, SrNGii. Amethyst. 

SKURIJ, Tin. A praying cylinder of 
wood, four or live inches long, revolving on i 
an iron spimlle, on which are wound written 
prayers and interjections. The lower end of 
the spindle forms the handle by which the 
cylinder is twirled. It is of the same 
character as the praying drums of China.— 
Cunningham. 

8KY-BLUE IPOMA^iA, Tpomoca cicrulea. 

8KT-CLAD flAlNS. The Jains are at 
present divided into the Digambara or sky- 
clad, i. €., naked, and 8wetambara, i. e., the 
white-robed, the former of which is the 
widest diffused, and seems to have the great¬ 
est claim to antiquity. All the Jains in the 
Dekkan and in western India appear to be 
Digambara Jains. Indeed the term Jain 
seems a later appellation, for in the early 
philosophical writings of the hiudoos, they 
are styled Digarabaia or Nagna, but'in the 
present day, the Digambara do not go naked 
except at meal time, but wear coloured gar¬ 
ments. Tlie Digambara assert that the 
women do never attain Nirvan, but the 
Swetambaraadmit the fair sexto final annihi¬ 
lation. There are clerical as well as lay 
Jains, or Yati or Jati and Sravaka, the 
former of whom lead a religious life and sub¬ 
sist on the alms which the latter supply. 
The Yati are sometimes collected in maths, 
called by them Pasala, and even when abroad 
ill the world, they acknowledge a sort of 
obedience to the head of the Pasala, of which 
they were once members. The Yati never 
officiate as priests in the temples, the cere¬ 
monies being conducted by a member of the 
orthodox priesthood, a brahman duly trained 
for the purpose. They carry a brush to 
sweep the ground before they tread upon it, i 
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never eat nor drink in the dark, lest they 
should inadvertently swallow an insect, and 
sometimes wear a thin cloth over their mouths 
lest their breath should demolish some of the 
atomic ephemera, tliat frolic in the sun-beams. 
They w’ear their hair cut short or plucked 
out from the roots. They profess continence 
and poverty, and pretend to observe frequent 
fasts and exercis(3 profound abstraction. 
8ome of them are engaged in traffic, and 
others are piopri(‘fors of maths and temples, 
and derive a comfortable support fronr the 
offerings presented by the secqjar votaries of 
Jin a. 

SKYIN, Tib. Wild goat or ibex, Cabra- 
ibex, of Ladak, with horns 4 feet, 3 inches in 
length. It frequents the most inaccessible 
rocks, but about one and two hundred are 
killed in Haiti every winter, when they are 
forced to descend into the valleys. In Ladak 
they are snared at night and shot in the grey 
dawn of the morning when they venture to the 
streams to drink. Their hair is black, long, 
coarse and useless, but the soft under-fleece, 
called Tub, or in Kaslimii’ Asl-Tus, is an 
exceedingly fine soft wool of a light brown 
colour, used in Jvaslirnir as a lining for shawls, 
woollen stO(;kings and gloves. It is also woven 
into a very inn) cloth, called Tusi, of asoft and 
delicate texture, much prized for its warmth. 
The term ibex is given in ludia to several 
animals of the genus Capra or goats, but, 
Capra-ibox Himalayana, Blyth, is the Hima- 
layau-ibex, the 8keen, 8kyn, Sakeen or Sikeen 
of the Himalaya, the Kyi of Kashmir. These 
are the names of the male, that of the female, 
in Tibet, is L’damiio. ft inhabits Ladakh 
and Kashmir. A wild species of ibex, called 
‘ Paseng’ by the Persians, occurs in Middle 
and North Asia, but it belongs to the genus 
jEgagrus. See Caprea), Skeen, Skin. 

SLAMBOOGIIA-POO, or Shamboogha-poo, 
Tam. IMichelia champaca, Linn. Its flower. 

SLATE. 

Ariloiae, Fr. Pizarra, p. 

Schiefer, Geu. Kalpalagi, Tam. 

Sil, HiNn. Rntipalaka, Tel. 

Lavaiigna, Lastra, It. 

A laminated rock, of which there are many 
kinds ; though the only one of commercial 
importance is clay slates employed for roof¬ 
ing, and as writing slates. Tlie principal 
slate quarries in Britain, are in Wales, Cum¬ 
berland, Southampton. True slate is capable 
of almost infinite division, thin plates or 
slabs splitting with tolerably even surfaces of 
coDsiderablo size, tho Kurriool slabs and the 
same material found in other parts of India, 
are incapable of this infinite division, &;c. ‘ 
The Kurnool slabs are unfitted for sloping 
roofs ; they cannot be procured iu slabs divid¬ 
ing naturally of such size and thickness as 
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would adapt them for roofs ; sawing them 
would, even if praeticible, be too expensive ; 
the slabs thus procured would be either too 
thin to give the requisite strength, or if 
of sufficient strengtli, would be too heavy 
and tiiick for economical or effective use. 
But for flat roofs and floors, they may 
be used with advantage. Mr. Oldham 
adds, stone slab floors, where the proper 
nniterial can be procured with a moderate 
amount of carriage, and at a fairly reasonnl)le 
rate,, will prove much more durable, econo¬ 
mical, and more cleanly in every respect. 
Slates are occasionally brought down from 
the Himalayas and will be so more fre¬ 
quently as the roads are improved and the 
quarries worked more cheaply ; they are of 
excellent quality. Slates from the Dalhousie 
quarries are deemed medicine by natives, and 
called Sang-i-Musa, Moses’ stone,” These 
slates are the products of the hilly tracts of 
the Sonah, Pali and Firozpur pergnnnah.s of 
the Gurgaon district.— Fowell's Hand-book^ 
Econ, Prod.y Punjab^ p. 38 ; DhCullocIis 
Com, Dict.y p. 1042; Ur. Oldham's Report 
on Kurnool Elates. 

SLATE-PENCIL, writing-slates, and the 
slate-pencil for writing on them are imported 
into the East Indies from Europe. The ma¬ 
terials used ill the Indies in lieu of writing- 
slates are slabs of wood, and thick slabs of 
paper, for which pencils of soapstone are 
used. In Cuttack, “ khnvce’’ is used for the 
manufacture of pencils and balls, for writing 
on the ground or floor, in all rural schools, 
and by native accountants.— Cat, Ex, 1863. 
SLAVE. 

Das; Dasa, Hind. I Pullukai, Tam 

Ghulam, Hind., Peus. j 

Slavery, in one form or other exists 
throughout the East Indies ; Okkalu Jama- 
dalu. In Coorg is a predial slave attached 
to the revenue-lands. They are the per¬ 
sonal property of the proprietors and may be 
sold or mortgaged ut pleasure. The Bhumi 
Jamadalu slaves are attached to the land 
and transferable with it. 

The Badava-hrita^ is a man who becomes 
a slave that he may marry a female slave in 
the family. By the custom of the mahomedan 
countries, a servant marrying a slave becomes 
also a slave. Slave-dealing, from immemorial 
times has been practised in the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Persia. Among all nations, slavery 
with its accompanying horrors, was the lot 
of a weaker neighbour ; but even iu the case 
of an enemy conquered iu battle, it was by 
the Egyptians sometimes allowed to stand in 
place of the more triumphant cruelty of 
slaughter. The Israelites had learned the 
evil^ of slavery, from having groaned under it 
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tliemselves ; and they forbad it in eveiy 
pos.sible case. Exodus, xxi, 16 : ‘He that 
stealeth a man,’ says the Law, ‘ or selleth a 
man, or hath one found on his hands, shall be 
put to death.’ Nevertheless, slavery was 
a recognizant condition among.st the He¬ 
brew races, as may be observed from reading 
Mi t hew xviii, 25, where the Lord Jesus 
illustrated his sermon by the remark that 
as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife and children, 
and all that he had, and payment to be made. 
The hindoo law recognises 15 kinds of slaves; 
— 1. Grihajata, the child of a female slave; 2. 
Krita or purchased ; 3. Labdba or gifted ; 4. 
Dayadupagata or inherited ; 5. Anakalabh- 
rita, taken in time of famine ; 6. All it a, 
lodged ; 7. Kinadasa, voluntarily a slave 
payment of a debt ; 8. Yudd[)rapta, taken 
... a war ; 9. Panejitn, won in a wager ; 10. 
Tavavaham, voluntarily; 11. Pravarajya- 
vasita, an apostate ; 12. Krito, voluntarily 
for a time ; 13. Bhakta-dasa, a slave for bis 
food; 14. Vavavahvita, one who by marry¬ 
ing a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. At- 
mani krayi, one who sells himself ns a slave, 
III Malabar the Kanakan or Kanaka charma 
are predial slaves, sujiposed to be a sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Pulayar. 

Cliarumar are predial slaves whose name 
Wilson derives from ‘Chera” Malyalam, the 
soil. Theyjollovv ‘ the rule of Maruma-ka- 
tayam. They arc very diminutive with a 
very blacdc complexion and not unfrequently 
woolly hair. 

The Mukkavan is a flshermau caste of 
Malabar, also called Makwa and their women 
Makoti. 

The Toddy-drawer of Malabar is called 
Katti Karan. 

The Ashnry, in Mahibar, is the carpenter 
caste. . In common with the brass-founder, 
gold and iron-smiths, they there continue the 
practice of polyandry, but in civil inheri¬ 
tance follow Irom father to son, and not the 
old Italian practice of maternal descent, des¬ 
census ab utero. The elder brother marries 
and the wife is common to all the brothers. 

If a junior wish to marry ho must live apart 
and set up business apart, but if any of his 
yiHinger brothers reside with him, his wife is 
common to them. 

The Paiiui Malayan are a servile caste of 
Malabar. 

The Adiyan of Malabar is a slave, serf or 
vassal who lives under the protection of a 
rajah or religious establishment. 

The Mulayan of Malabar, seem to be the 
same as the Palayan. 

The Nair are the ruling race of Malabar, 
they profess to be sudras. They were for- 
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merly acewstomed to duelling. The practice 
■was called Ankara, and hired charapious were 
often substituted ; they have raany slaves. 

The Pulichi is a forest tribe in. Malabar, 
who are deemed so unclean that they are not 
allowed to approa(;h other castes. 

The Uradi or Uraliof Malabar are a servile 
race. 

The Tiyar race in Malabar are toddy- 
drawers and agriculturists. 

The Pulayan or Pulian of Malabar is a 
servile caste, often slaves, and is doubtless 
identical with the Pullar. 

A writer of the 17th century when noticing 
the races of Cochin says, the slave castes, the 
members of which belong to individual 
masters, are:— 

The Cannekaa, who gather the cocoauuts ; 

The Bettoa, who make saltpans and collect 
the salt; these two are the most honourable 
of the slave castes ; 

The Pulleah who are again sub-divided 
into several classes : the Collamary or smiths ; 
the Weltoe Caren, the Boltoe Pulleah, and 
the Canna Pulleah, whose occupation is agri¬ 
culture, sowing, planting and cutting the 
Nely, for whicli they receive both from their 
proprietors and from strangers one sheaf 
out of evLM'y ten they cut. There was tlicu 
a dispute between the Cannekaa and the 
Pulleah as to which is the higher caste ; the 
first rnaiulaining that their caste ranks first, 
whilst the Pulleah aver that they enjoy more 
privileges, as for instance that they may em¬ 
ploy barbers, and may wear a fillet on their 
lieads and a long garment reaching to the 
knees, which the Cannekaa may not do. 

Alandadet/, Tam. A class of slaves in the 
Tamil country. 

Avahala bhrita, Sans. One of the fifteen 
kinds of slaves allowed by Hindoo Law : a 
man who has become a slave volunlarily, for 
the sake of sustenance at a season of famine. 

Balute, in the Mahratta countries means 
the village officers, several of whom arc pre¬ 
dial slaves, as the Mahr Iloleyar or Dhcr. The 
Chakili, or Chamar; the Talari; the Mang. 

Badava hrita^ is a female slave, also a man 
who becomes a slave that he may marry a 
female slave in the family. 

Banda/iy a mahomedan slave: Bandi,a slave 
girl. 

Barda or Bnrdn^ Hind., Pers. A slave. 

Ana-kala-bhrita, is a person who has vo¬ 
luntarily become so, at a season of famine. 
In the Tamil countries about Chingleput the 
Alandadey ai'e'a class of slaves. The slaves 
of the Brahui are of two classes, t*egroes 
brought from Muskat, and the descendants of 
captives made in war, with the people of the 
western provinces of the country, as Kej, 
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Turbat, &c.; some have, at various times, 
been brought from Cashmir and the eastern 
provinces of Persia, These, in colour aud 
features, in no respect vary from their mas¬ 
ters, and some of the females arc remarkably 
handsome. They are better treated than 
their negro associates in bondage, and less 
onerous duties are assigned to them. Few of 
the negroes, and those only who are really 
useful, are even decently clad, aud it is com¬ 
mon for them so to multiply, that their mas¬ 
ters, from inability to clothe and feed them, 
dismiss them to provide for themselves in 
other lauds. Until the early part of the 
19llr ccntuiy, Great Britain permitted her 
colonies to retain slaves, but from the efforts 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson and others, Britain 
then abolished shivery in her colonies as had 
already been done in the British Islands. 
Until after the middle of the 19th century, 
the United States of America held in slavery 
about five millions of the African races and 
their descendants of mixed blood, but the 
slave law was then changed alter a civil war 
ill which a multitude of men were slain. 
During the 19th century Britain made vast 
and costly efforts to suppress the slave trade 
from the West Coast of Africa, but till theyear 
1873 itcoiiliuued in great force on the east side 
of Africa, principally carried on through 
Arabs and hindoo natives of India. Ma- 
thoordas Khetsee, a hindoo merchant of 
Zanzibar, who visited Europe and resided 
at Zanzibar aud other slave-trafficking dis¬ 
tricts of Africa for a period of seven years 
for the purposes of trade, at the close of 
(he year 1872, gave the following account 
in tho ‘Bast Goltar’ of his experience of 
the slave-trade. “ Kilva and the surround¬ 
ing (listiicts are the principal seats of the 
slave-trade. In Zanzibar and the neighbour¬ 
ing places the trade has been monopolized by 
Arabs, as British subjects are restrained 
there. Mozambique, Veehoo, and the Gooja 
territories being under tho Portuguese rule, 
the trade fiourislies in them. On the north, the 
trade is still moderately carried on lietween 
Burawa aud Central Madagascar and down to 
Soffala, Britisli influence has succeeded in 
making this trade a matter of risk. The tra¬ 
ders proceed with strict secrecy into the in¬ 
terior of Africa to catch slaves. Ivory 
being a commodity commonly received on the 
coast aud on the islands from the interior, 
these traders carry on the slave-trade under 
cover of the ivory trade. The. inhabitants of 
India mostly Bhattin, Bunuia, Khoja, aud 
Borah, liad the greatest share in the slave- 
trade. Although Borah merchants are not 
known to be slave-traders, a large number of 
them reside at the principal towns. Vessels 
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from Bombay proceed by the coast near 
Burawa as far as Soffala. The native mer¬ 
chants to Samoo, Mombasa, Zanzibar, 
JCilva, Queelowa, Mozambique, Madagascar, 
Soffala aud Kurmntii. In 1872 there were only 
from five to ten Khojn, about seventy-five 
Bhattia and a very large number of Damaun 
audDivHannia iiiMozanibique. Madagascar, 
called Book in by the natives, contains about 
a thousand Borah andKoja. Up to 1872, they 
Jiad their families with them. In Zanzii)arand 
such other ports the number of the Bhattm, 
Buunia, and Khoja, are nearly equal. There 
were about five Parsees in Zanzil)ar, about the 
same number in Mozambique, two or *tlii‘ee 
in Veeboo, and one or two others here and 
there. They are iill inhabitants ol‘ Damaiin 
and Div. They put on l^arsee dress, ami al¬ 
though they appear not to have anything to<lo 
with slave-trade, they are sirongly suspected 
of having some participation in it. The Cut- 
chee Bunnia generally reside in Mombasa and 
Lamoo, while the Damaun, and Div Buunia 
live in Mozambique and the southern terri¬ 
tories. The vessels from Damaun aud Div 
proceed direct to the African Coast with 
those merchants. These latter go there from 
their infancy and spend their lives in Africa. 
They live for about thirty to thirty-five 
years, collect money and return to their na¬ 
tive country to get married. The Cutcliee 
Buunia and Bhattia also go to Africa without 
their wives or families, but they keep African 
mistresses with them in their houses. These 
women generally come from Bookin and 
other central towns of Africa, where they 
are to be had for a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty dollars. They have wliite skins and 
handsome complexions. At Zanzil)ar and 
other well-known places the merchants keep 
their mistresses concealed in their houses, but 
ill smaller towns they take them out for a 
walk. In Mozambique, Veeboo, and other 
Portuguese towns, Portuguese women, aud 
sometimes even European women, live with 
these hiudoo merchants. The western coast of 
India has a close mercantile connexion with 
these places, (rrey goods, sugar, ghee, wheat, 
spices, false pearls, utensils, and iron are the 
principal commodities imported into the coast 
towns of Afri(;a by large native firms there. 
These firms correspond with hindooand Khoja 
firms in Bombay. Parents send their chil¬ 
dren iu their minority to Zanzibar to get an 
insight into the intricacies of trade. A poor 
person at first obtains a Jiving of say 40 dirs. 
a year as cook or menial iu some firm. After 
some years he trades on his own account. 
An intelligent man who can read and write is 
more appreciated and gets better pay. In¬ 
dian merchants have pushed iu so far that not 
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a single town is without at least one of them. 
From ten to twenty thousand slaves 
said to pass yearly through Kihva on their 
way to the various parts of the Sowahili and 
to Arnhfn. The hindoo races have been 
settled ns traders on the east coast of Africa 
I from the most ancient known times. When the 
Portuguese first doublet! the Cape, they 
found Banya traders established at every 
great port, and il was from them that Vasco 
de Gama and his successors learned the secret 
of the easy appi'oach to India, by the aid of 
the monsoons. They have held in their hands 
the trade of the east coast of Africa, and are 
still to be found as far south as Delagoa Bay. 
All the trade between that coast and Europe, 
America, or Asia, passes through the hands of 
some bramdi of the Banya community, pur¬ 
chasing gooils wholesale from the European 
or American importer aud selling them in retail 
for the interior. For many years, Dr. David 
Livingstone, a native of Scotland, devoted 
himself to travelling in the interior of eastern 
Africa, for geographical discoveries and to sup¬ 
press the slave trade, aud actuated with the 
same noble motives, Sir Samuel Baker moved 
southwards along the banks of the Nile river. 
Lord Brougham’s Bill 6, George IV, c. 113, 
had made it felony for any subject of Great 
Britain to engage openly or secretly in the 
slave trade, and at the close of the year 1872, 
a party under the leadership of Sir Bartle 
Frerc went to the east coast of Africa to put 
it down. The Zanzibar dominions there ex¬ 
tend for 350 miles from the equator to ten 
degrees south latitude and include the islands 
of Momfia, l*emba and Zanzibar. Tiio last is 
the seat of government, and is separated from 
the mainland by a channel about twenty-five 
miles wide. There is an iuU'rual traffic along 
the coast line from Zanzibar, but by far the 
greater portion of the tiafiic is with the coast 
of Arabia, a certain amount with Persia, and 
to a smaller extent with Madagascar. Nearly 
all the slave eaiavaus come from the interior 
to the port of Kilwa, on the southern border 
of the Zanzibar dominions, where the slaves 
are embarked in dhows for the market in 
Zanzibar. These dhows are from 30 to 120 
tons and carry from 100 to 250 slaves packed 
so extremely close, that many die in the 
voyage. In the year 1870, about 20,000 
slaves were annually re-exported from Zanzi¬ 
bar. The watch of British cruisers, though 
unable to prevent, has made the trade hazard¬ 
ous and tlie slaves have been carried more 
secretly, with a coiTespouding increase of 
mortality, a whole shifdoad have died of 
smalLpox, and as the dhows When chased are 
run ashore, many slaves are drowned. In 
April 1855 a treaty was entered into with the 
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Somali. The 4th Article, April 1855, runs 
thus:—“ The traffic in slaves throughout the 
Hahr Owel territories, includiug the port of 
Berbera, shall cease for ever; aucl kwy slave 
or slaves who, contrary to ibis engagement, 
shall be introduced into the said territories, 
shall be delivered up to the British, and the 
commander of any vessel of Her Majesty’s or 
of the Honorable Kast India Company’s NaVy 
sliall have the power of demanding the sur¬ 
render of such slave or slaves, and of support¬ 
ing the demand by force of arms, if neces¬ 
sary.” TJie treaty itself was obtained from 
them under pressure of a blockade institut¬ 
ed in consequence of an outrage on Captain 
Burton’s party, and the murder of Lieutenant 
Stroyan, and, when comj)are(l with similar 
agreements, made with other native tribes, it 
will be seen that powers C(][ual to those exact¬ 
ed in this instance were never before de¬ 
manded, or if demanded never conceded. 
Moreover, any person well-acquainted with 
the constitution of the Somali tribes knows 
full well that the ten elders who signed this 
treaty no more represented the aggregate of 
the people than any ten old men in Bomb.ay, 
respected merely for their age and wisdom, 
could bo justly regarded as a national repre¬ 
sentation of that island presidency. The 
‘Lady Canning’ returned from B(,‘rbera on the 
18th April 1869, bringing eiglity liberated 
slaves from that place ; mostly young boys 
of the Galla and other inland tribes. In all, 
upwaixls of 135 boys and girls were rescued in 
two trips of the ‘Lady Canning,’ and if tlie 
traffic is thus largely carried ou only 120 
miles from Aden, there can bo no doubt that 
it flourishes with impunity along the more 
eastern and southern parts of the same coast. 
In the first instance, which occurred chiefly 
at Bunder Siyarn, a number of slaves were 
known to be secreted ou shore, and the elders 
refusing to surrender them, a shot from the 
steamer was fired wide of the fort, which soon 
led to their being brought and delivered up to 
Captain Playfair, tlie Assistant Political Kesi- 
dent, who directed the expedition. In the 
last instance a party of armed seamen from 
the ‘ Lady Canning’ landed at the same place, 
and seized a herd of sheep and camels, which 
were detained as hostages” (so they were 
described), until the slaves collected in the 
locality w'ere given up to the commander of 
the steamer. One seizure made consisted main¬ 
ly of marriageable Somali i^irls. Another seizure 
was of boys, and these were sent to Bombay. 

It got abroad among the natives of Aden that | 
they are to be brought up as Christians, make 
them Abyssiniaus, said a respectable mussul- I 
man, but they are Gal las, and the Gallas are 
not Christians. Neithei’' are they mahome- 
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dans.” Two small screw steamers to watch 
the whole liue of the opposite coast during 
the trading season, with power to search 
every native craft wliich left it, and each car¬ 
rying a person competent to decide whether 
any of the individuals on board were bona fide 
slaves for a season or two might not prevent 
tlie transport of slaves from the interior to 
' the coast; but there would be no buyers, and 
the market would soon cease to bo supplied. 

Through the depopulation of the line of the 
coast the slave trade has extended further 
and furtlier inland till in 1870, slaves were 
being brought from tlie west of Lake Nyasa, 
on which the Arabs had dhows to carry their 
captives across traversing a distance of 500 
miles, a three months’journey, during which 
the sick are left behind to die, and any hesi¬ 
tation is met with instant death. The Ma- 
uyema, a cannil>al nation, arc constantly at¬ 
tacked by the Arab slave-traders. The Ma- 
nyermi are honest, industrious cultivators. 
Their women do hot partake of the cannibal 
feasts, many of thorn, far down Liuilba are 
very pretty, bathe three or four times a clay 
and are expert divers for oysters. The picu 
are fine tall fellows, not like negroes, they 
use long spears and are only conquered by 
the Arab fire-arms. 

A firman issued in 1854 by the emperor of 
Turkey recognized “man as the most noble of 
all the creatures God has formed ; in making 
him free, selling people is contrary to the will 
of the Sovereign Creator.” The pasha of 
Kgypt described slavery as “ a horrible insti¬ 
tution inconsistent with civilization and hu¬ 
manity, and therefore, it must be abolished.” 
Six of the chief moollah of Persia delivered to 
the king their decision that “selling male and 
female slaves is an abomination ; according 
to the most noble faith, the worst of men 
is the seller of men : God it is who knows,” 
and the slndi of Persia then issued a flrmau 
to the governor of Pars, and another to 
the governor of Ispahan and J’ersian Arabia, 
reciting, at the request of Great Britain, that 
“ with a view to preserve the existing friend¬ 
ship between the two exalted States, a decree 
should be issued from the source of magni¬ 
ficence, the shah, that hereafter the import¬ 
ation of the negro tribes by sea, should lo 
forbidden, and this traffic forbidden ; pledg¬ 
ing that no negro slave shall be imported in 
tho vessels of the Persian government. Trea¬ 
ties to the same effect were concluded 
between the British government and the 
Arab chiefs, and with the imam of Muscat 
and the sultan of Zanzibar. The sultan of 
Muscat engaged to prohibit under the sever¬ 
est penalties, the export of slaves from his 
African dominions and their importation into 
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his dominions from any part of Africa and to 
use his influence with all the chiefs of Ara¬ 
bia, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, in 
like manner, to prevent the introduction of 
slaves from Africa into their respective ter¬ 
ritories : and he permits the seizure and 
confiscation by British cruisers of all vessels 
carrying slaves, except between the allowed 
limits of the internal trade in the port of 
Lamoo to the north of Kecluhu or Kilwa to 
the south.” Lamoo has long been a centre of 
the African slave-trade, and, the former im¬ 
porters of slaves into British India wore 
called the ‘ Lamau.* 

The East African slave-trade by the year 
1872, had depopulated much of the sea coast 
line. To the south of Pangani is the territory 
of the heathen Wasegua tribe and the great 
centre of the traffic. The Arabs of Zanzibar 
come here, and for muskets, powder and shot, 
purchase the slaves from the Wasegu chiefs. 
In the Netherlnnd possessious in India, slavery 
was abolished about the middle of the 19th 
century. Slavery still exists in China, and 
in all the countries surrounding British India. 
In British India slavery is illegal, but there are 
many slaves in the feudatory States, and the 
non-hindoo races in many of the villages of 
British India, the pariah and tanner races are 
predial slaves. The Abid, is a slave, of which 
the mahomedan law recognizes only two 
kinds, viz., infidels made captive in war and 
their descendants: in practice, however, a 
title to slaves may be acquired by purchase, 
donation or inheritance. The Adavi slave of 
Canara is a serf, an unpaid labourer. The 
Tamil and Malealam Adima or Udima, means 
any slave ; a predial slave attached heredi¬ 
tarily to the land and only transferrable with 
it. In Malabar, amongst the Nair, it means 
a feudal dependency. 

The Malealam Adiyan, pi. Adiyar,ls a slave, 
serf or vassal in Malabar, a low-caste man 
under the protection of a rajah or a religious 
establishment.— Wilson^s Glossary ; A/a^- 
sorCs Narrative^ p. 50 ; Times of India ; 
Dr. Livingstone^ Mr, H, A, Fraser^ Dr, 
Kraff^ CoL Rigby, Mr. Ailing ton, Rev. 
Horace Waller, Hon. C, Vivian, in the 
House of Commons Report, 1872 ; Sharpe's 
History of Egypt, Vol. i, p. 84 ; Vigne's a 
personal Narrative, p, 145. 

SLAVONIAN and Slavonic are terms ap¬ 
plied to races and their languages now found 
in the east of Europe and all Turkestan east- 
wai'ds to the China Sea. The Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dialects comprehend the languages 
of eastern Europe, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
and the dialects in the greater part of Europe 
subject to the Turkish empire. Of the Slavonic 
languages, properly, so called, the easterA 
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branch comprehends the Russian with various 
local dialects ; the Bulgarian and the Illy¬ 
rian. It is one of the Aryan tongues.—A/ m/- 
leVs Lectures, pp. 187-8, See India, Sanscrit. 

SLEEMAN, Colonel, of the Bengal Service, 
was long Resident at Lucknow, having previ¬ 
ously been Political Agent at Gwalior. He 
wrote Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official, Loud., 1843, 2 Vols. 8vo. See Cal. 
Rev. of 1845, No. v.—Dr. Buist. 

SLEEPERS for railways in India, are now 
of iron ; wooden-sleepers utterly failed, their 
production bared the country, and their pur¬ 
chase impoverished the Companies. Iron- 
sleepers are a great success. Every wooden- 
sleeper on an Indian railway cost from three 
to four rupees, tind required to be renewed 
every six years, and cost twelve and a half 
lakhs of rupees annually on the East India 
line alone. The difficulty of finding wood, at 
once cheap, durable and in sufficient quantity, 
led to experiments with iron sleepers, the 
rails being laid above iron supports like in¬ 
verted saucers. The earliest railways in Eng¬ 
land were laid down on stone blocks by the 
Stephensons, but wood was soon found to be 
so much more elastic, that stone was not per¬ 
severed with. Mr. Lackland, a civil engineer, 
took out a patent for certain improvements 
to the ordinary railway chair and to the rail 
joint, whereby that rail is held firmly in its 
position without the use of wooden keys.— 
Friend of India, Oct. 2, 

SLEEPING HOUSES for the unmarried 
young men and girls, the lads apart and the 
lasses apart, are in use amongst the Bor and 
Bor Abor and others of the races in Assam, 
Sirgoojah and in the Eastern Archipelago. 
In Fiji there are two kinds ; those in which 
the men sleep (Bure ni sa),and those dedicat¬ 
ed to the gods (Bure kalow,) The sleeping 
burc may aptly bo compared to the European 
clubs. In buildings or bure like these, all 
the male population, married, sleeps. The 
boys, until they have come of age, erect a 
bure of their own, often built on raised stages 
over the water, and approachable only by a 
long narrow trunk of a tree. The women 
and girls sleep at home, and it is quite 
against Fijian etiquette for a husband to take 
his night’s repose anywhere except at one of 
the public bure of his town or village, though 
he will go to his family soon after dawn,—* 
Qalton’s Vacation Tourists, pp. 253-4. 

SLEINANACHD, Gaelic. Themahome- 
dans in India often cast lots, and in Sind is a 
practice similar to that of the mountaineers 
of Scotland, called Sleinanachd, or, “reading 
the speal-bone,” or the blade-bone of a shoulder 
of mutton. The poet Drayton alludes to the 
practice of this “ divination strange” amongst 
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the **Dutch-made English,” settled aboutPem- worship,'the visitor enters either on his bare 
brokeshire,inhisPolyalbion,Song 5. Camden feet or on his stockings. It is a part of the 
notices the same superstition in Ireland.— customs of eastern races, from which they 
Eichard F, Burtons' Sind^ p* 404; Tod", never deviate, amongst themselves. Simi- 
Eajnsthan, VoL \,p. 71- larly, no person changes his position without 

SLENDER LEMUR, Eng. Loris graci- first shaking his raiment, and no man can 
lis, Jerdon. quit the ground from which he has risen uOtil 

SLEVOGTIA VERTICILLATA, Z). Don he has, in the words of Nehemiah, “ shook 
Syn. of Ciccudia hyssopifoliu, Adams, his lap,” and thrown out the impurities he 

SLIPPERS. could not but have collected from histnanner 

Juki; Jora, Hind. i Papoos, Tam. of sitting down. As the slippers are always 

Pai-poslj, pEKs. 1 Sapata, Tam. left at the outer door, it is veiy common to 

In Turkey, Egypt, amongst the Persians, strike them two or three times on the ^ave- 
and throughout British India, slippers ore ment before putting in the feet, and thus shake 
removed as a mark of respect just as the hat off the dust. 

is in Europe. To enter a room with slippers In the Zend Avesta itself there is nowhere 
on, would belike wearing one’s hat in a London any particular statement made regarding the 
saloon. The Persians and all mahomedans propriety or impropriety of taking off the 
and all hindoos always take off their boots or shoes, when entering a room. The word 
slippers when tjiey enter into a mosquo or for ‘shoo’ is in Zend ‘aothra,* and of corn- 
temple, or visit the shrine of their holy men, paratively rare occurrence in the sacred 
the mahomedans giving as a reason, that texts. In a vocabulary to the Zend texts, 
Moses was commanded by God to leave his he found the words in the following passages 
slippers on approaching the burning bush, only. In the Vendidad, fasgard Ifi, verse 39, 
because he was treading on holy ground ; the dog is said to have been created by Ahur- 
In Persia, a native never enters a room in amazda as“ga aotlira, L ^., having his own 
boots or slippers ; and when a foreigner at- (natural) shoes on. 

tempts any transgression of this usage, it is In the Aban Yashl, which is devoted to 
looked upon as the height of ill-breeding, if the praise of Anahit, the celestial water, this 
not quite a premeditated insult. In some angel is said (in verses 64-78) to appear before 
cases, where it has been intimated, reasons of her worshipper in the shape of a beautiful girl 
policy have compelled an apparent toleration “ aotliropaitis mukhta,’* having tied up 
of the objection, by providing the expedient her shoes. Paitis mukhta really means “tied 
of receiving such visitors in the open air, but up,” and not “loosened,” taken off, as some 
the necessity is always remembered with re- scholars perhaps might bo inclined to explain, 
pugnance to the exactors. The custom of starting from the original meaning of the root 
leaving the outward covering of the feet at the “much” to shako off, to liberate, (whence 
door, is of very ancient practice all over the comes the celebrated Sanscrit word “mukti,” 
east, and especially so, when the place to be final liberation from re-birth, the everlasting 
trod on, is connected with any religious ideas, bliss of the hindoos) is shown by the Vedic 
We find it recorded, so far back as in the book sister language (being nothing but another 
of Exodus, (iii, 5,) at the account of Moses dialect of the Zend language). In the White 
turning aside to observe the burning bush Yajurveda (6, 8), we find in a formula recited 
where it is written : “ The Lord called to up to this day by one of the sacrificial priests 

him, and said. Put off thy shoes from off thy previously to carrying the sacrificial goat tcT 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is the slaughter tva pacena pratimunchami, i. e., 
holy ground.” And again, we read in the I bind thee with a cord. The commentator to 
book of Joshua, that when that great captain this passage informs us, that the root “much” 
of Israel was encamped in the plain of Gilgal, “to loosen,” if the preposition prati, (which 
the same Divine Being appeared to him, and is identical with paiti, paitis in Zend) is 
said to him also, “ Loose thy shoe from off joined to it, means “to tie.” In the Ram 
thy foot; for the place whereon thou standest Yasht we find (verse 57) the angel Mino Ram 
is holy. And Joshua did so.” These two invoked as Zaranyoaothrem, t. e., having on 
notices of the custom, are selected on account golden shoes. 

of their antiquity, from many others which it In the Aban Nyayish (the prayer, which 
is needless to add. In British India about the Farsees generally repeat at evening time 
A. D. 1850, the richer hindoos and raahome- when standing before the water) the dative 
dans who visited amongst Europeans, began plural (in the sense of an instrumental) aoth- 
to wear patent leather shoes or boots to obvi- rabyo “with shoes’* occurs ; but is veiy diffi- 
ate the necessity of taking off their slippers, cult to decide from the context which appears 
but at native Courts, and at their places of to bo disturbed, as to whom this expression 
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refers, whether to the worshipper, or to the 
angel invoked. According to the present 
state of the text it is wore advisable to refer 
it to the worshipper. The meauing then is, 

will worship Anahit with the shoes on.** 

From all these passages no other fact is to | 
be established but the existence of the custom 
to wefir shoes in ancient times, and to tie 
them with a cord or thread. Although we 
nowhere find direct precepts given as to the 
necessity to have always the shoes on, it is 
decidedly against the spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion to walk barefooted, or even to appear, 
without having one’s shoes on, before any¬ 
body. The reason is, that everything coming 
from the human body, like such as the breath, 
sweat, &c,, is regarded as unclean, and pol¬ 
luting the pure elements. The priest, when 
standing before the sacred fire, must even 
cover his mouth with a cloth iu order to pre¬ 
vent the pure element from becoming polluted 
by the breath. The earth is sacred, and 
regarded as an ai changel who would be de¬ 
filed by being touched with the naked foot.— 
burton's Schide, Vol. ii, p. 16 ; Barron 
C, A, De Bode*s Travels in Lurisian and 
Arab)Stan, p. 374 ; Porter's Travels, Pol. i, 
pp. 239-40 ; Skinner's Overland Journey, 
Vol. ii, p. 51 ; Times of India, April 24 ; 
Essays by Df, Martin Hau(j, Ph. D.,pp>. 170, 
194. 

SLIPPER PLANT, Euphorbia thyma- 
loides. 

SLOKA, a Sanscrit word, a couf)let from a 
Shastra. Astauza or verse ; the Malays proba¬ 
bly derived the Icirn for their poetry styled 
“ Shair” from the Arabs, and that of “Sloka” 
from the hindoos. The origin of the Malay 
word Pantun is not so easily decided from 
its name, (me word used is J3av-l)eit whieh 
is from the Arabic bait, a couplet, but per¬ 
haps pan tun itself is a IMuIayau word.— 
Jour, Ind. Arch., Vol. v, No. Jl. 

SLOTEN, I)iJT. Socks. 

SLOTH PEAR, Eng. Ursus labiatus, 
JBlain, Bly., Ell. 

SLOTH OF MADRAS, Loris gracilis, 
Jerdon. 

SLOW-PACED LliMUR, Eng. Nycti- 
cebus tardigradus, Jerdon. 

SMADIKA, Sans. Roerhaavia diaiidria. 

SMAL'r, Fu. Sinalte. 

SMALL ALOE, Eng. Aloe litornlis. Keen, 

SMALL DATE PALM, Plimnix furiiii- 
fera, W. 

SMALL FENNEL FLOWER, Nigella 
sativa IF. 

#SMALL FOX-BAT, Eng. Cyropterus 
marginatus, Jerdon, 

SMALL-FRUITED DOLICHOS, Doli- 
chos catjang, W, 


SMALTE. 

SMALL^FRUITED KIDNEY BEAN, 
Phaseolas wungo, Lmn, 

SMALL HIMALAYA SQUIRREL, Sciu- 
rus macieJlandi, Horsf, Bly, 

SMALL-LEAVED ELM, Ulmus cam- 
pestris, L, 

SMALL-POX. 

Mata; Sitla, Hind. | Amoor, Tam.,Tel. 

Small-pox is regarded by the hindoos as a 
manifestation of the hincloo goddess called 
Devi, Mata and Sitla, who is supposed by them 
to be a form of Kali, the wife of Siva. In India 
as in Europe, the mortality from small-pox is 
great. By way of impressing the ravages of 
smalUpox iu the pre-Jennerian period on peo¬ 
ple’s minds iu a manner more picturesque than 
that of ordinary statistics, Dr. JoluiGairdner 
mentions the history of a few Royal Houses. 
Thus, of the 42 lineal descendants of Charles 
I of Great Britain, up to the date 1712, five 
werekilled outright by small-pox—viz., his son 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and liis daughter 
Mary, wife of the Prince ofOrange and mother 
of William III ; and three of the cliiklren of 
James II—viz., Charles, Duke of Cambridge, 
in 1677 ; Mary, Queen of England, and wife 
of William 111, in 1694; and the Princess 
Maria Louisa, iu April 1712. This docs not 
include, of course, severe attacks not fatal, 
such as those from which both Queen Anne 
and William III suffered. Of the immediate 
descendants of his contemporary, Louis XIV 
of France (who himself survived a severe 
attack of srnall-pox), five also died of it in 
the interval between 1711 and 1774—viz., 
his son Louis, the Dauphin of FTance, iu 
April of 1711 ; Louis, Duke of Burguudy, 
son of the preceding, and also Dauj)hin, and 
the Daupliincss, his wife, in 1712; their son, 
the Due de Bretagne, and Louis XV, the 
great-grandson of Louis XIV. Among other 
Royal cleatlis from sin all-pox iu the same 
period were those of Joseph I, Emperor of 
Germany, in 1711; Peter II, Emperor of 
Russia, iu 1730; Heury, Priuce of Prussia, 
1767 ; Maximilian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, 
December 30, 1777.— British Med. JournfxL 
SMALL PLJRSLAIN, Portulacaolcruceo, 
PL S 

SMALTE. 

Smalt. Fa. Laser, Eus. 

Sclmialz, Gkk. | Esuialto, Azul-azur, Si'. 

Smalto azzurro, Smal- 
tiiio, It. I 

An oxide of cobalt, melted with siliceous 
earth and potash. It is a sort of glass, of a 
beautiful deep blue colour ; and being ground 
very fine, is known by the name of azure or 
blue powder. It is iu great demand for 
the painting of earthenware, in the colouring 
of papci*, and for other purposes iu the arts, 
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SMILACINA. 


SMILAX. 


Smalt is principally manufactured in Ger¬ 
many and Norway. The Chinese use it for 
painting on porcelain and glazed copper 
vessels ; the consumption, which was never 
very great, has fallen off, and the price de¬ 
clined the last few years.— Morrison \ Me- 
Culloch's Com. Diet., p. lOol. 

SMALTO, It. Enamel. 

SMALTO AZZURIiO, also Smaltino, It. 
Smalte. 

SMARA, see Krishna. 

SMARAGD, Gku. Smaragdus, Lat. Eme¬ 
rald. 

SMARTA, a sect of the brahman race of 
India, followers of Sancara Achari. They 
arc generally called saivites, but are in fact 
free-thinkers, equally willing to adore Siva 
and Vishnu. Their creed may be found in 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagavat and the Ra- 
mayana, all of which are enlirely rejected by 
the disciples ol‘ Basava. There are indeed, 
some few Siva brahmins who officiate as 
priests in the saiva temples, theSmartas refu.se 
to receive the holy water and rice (tirthaprasad) 
from their hands. The Smarta sect regard 
Brahma and Vishnu, as manifestations of Siva, 
and Siva or Para-brahma, the supreme, or 
rather the universal, spirit, and they mark 
their forehead with three (sometimes only 
one) horizontal lines of pulverized sandal¬ 
wood with a reddish or bhudvish round spot 
in the cehl re. Smarta brahmins never perform 
Chakrankitum or burning on the two arms. 

SMART-WOOD, Liu Chin., is the Poly¬ 
gonum amphibiurn, an acrid plant, with seeds 
acrid, emetic and stimulant : the seeds are 
applied to scald head and to wounds. 

SMASAN, Sans. 

Slinciu-ka-du, , Tam. Smashnnam, rudra 
Smashanaiu, Sans., Tam., bliumi, San.s.,Tel. 

Tki.. 

The place of incremation of the liindoo 
dead, the place where bodies are burnt ; tem¬ 
ples of Durga in some of Jier ten ific forms 
are usually erected in or near it, and monu¬ 
ments of stone or brick are not unfrequently 
reared where tho funeral pile has stood.— 
Jiind. Theat., VoL ii, p. 55. 

SMELLING ISALTS, Eng. Carbonate 
of* Ammonia. 

SMERALDO, It. Emerald. 

SMERGLIO, also Smeregio, It. Emery. 

SMILACE7E, R. Br. The Smilax tribe 
of plants comprise 11 gen., 61 sp., viz., 1 
Trillium; 1 Paris; 1 Stretopus ; 1 »Smila- 
cina ; 9 l^Iygonaturn ; 27 Smilax ; 4 Tupis- 
tra ; 2 Stemoua ; 4 Teta ; 10 Liriope ; I 
Bulbospermum. They arc found iu all parts 
of the world, and species of Smilax are use¬ 
ful as medicinal plants. 

SMILACINA, is a pot-herb growing in 
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Tibet, north of Kinchinjunga. This beau¬ 
tiful plant grows from two to five feet 
high, and has plaited leaves and crowded 
panicles of white bell-sJuiped flowers, like 
tho.se of its ally the lily of the valley, 
which it also resembles in its mucilaginous 
properties. It is called ‘ Choklibi,’ slimI its 
young flower-head.s sheathed in tender green 
leaves, form an excellent vegetable .—Hooka ’s 
Him. Jour.^ Vol. ii, p. 47. 

SMILAX, a genus of plants which gives its 
name to the natural order Srailaceae. The 
name occurs in the Greek autln rs, Theophras¬ 
tus and Dioscorides, but was applied to several 
different kinds of plants, as the yew-tree, a 
species of Phaseolus or Convolvulus 2/itAaf 
Tpaxeia is Smilax aspera, which belongs 
to the present genus. The species form 
evergreen climbing shrubs, of which a few, 
as S. aspera, are found in temperate, but tho 
majority in warm and tropical regions of both 
hemispheres, and extend south to Australia, 
and north to Japan, North America, and tho 
south of Europe, those celebrated for yielding 
the different kinds of Sarza or Sarsaparilla are 
natives of South America. But 8. aspera 
still continues to be employed for medicinal 
purposes in the south of Europe, where it is 
called Sarsaparilla italica. Smilax china, has 
a tuberous root abounding in fecula, and there¬ 
fore probably useful as a demulcent, though 
tho Chinese esteem it invigorating, and 
ascribe to it other virtues. It is remarkable 
that two Indian species, which, like the 
Chinese species, have tuberous roots, should 
bo called in Sylhet Hurina-Shook-China and 
Gootea-Shook-China. These are Smilax gla¬ 
bra and 8. lanceaifolia, and their roots cannot 
be distinguished from the China-root, or Chob- 
chinee, as it is called in India. A similar 
species is common in the southern parts-of 
North America, and has been called Smilax 
pseudo-China, though there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that more than one species may bo con¬ 
founded under this name. S. glycyphylla is 
an Australian species, wliich has received its 
specific name from the sweetish taste of its 
leaves, and has been called Sweet 'J'ea from 
its employment in the form of infusion, and 
is probably alterative and diaphoretic, as well 
as slightly tonic. It is probable that some of 
the species found in tlie Old World will be 
discovered to be possessed of virtues equal to 
the American species. 

8. anceps, Willdc, Mauritius. 

S. bona-iiox, Linn., Carolina. 

S. elegjins, Dchra Dlioou, 

8. glabra, Ihixh,^ Garrow Hills, Syllict. 

8. rauJifulia, I/lnn.^ Cuncans, Dekhau, Bengal. 

8. grand is, Wall. —? 

8. herbacea, Linn.y North America. 

S. laucecefolia, Roxl., 8ylhct. 
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SMILAX CHINESIS. 


SMITH. 


S. macukla, Roxb,, Nepal, Kumaon, MisBuri, 

8. ovalifolia, Roxb.^ Concana, Bengal. 

S. prolifera, „ Rajmahal, Bengal. 

S. paeudo—China, Z«nn., Virginia, Jamaica, Garrow 
Hills. 


which comes to Ajmere via Bombay : is m 
largish, insipid, whitish root, in slices: is taken 
as lestorative and aphrodisiac in milk, one 
tola is a dose: used also in mesalihs: one 


S. retusa, Roxh,^ Bengal. 

S. roxburghiana, WalLy Garrow Mts., Khaasya Mts. 
S. sarsaparilla, lAnn.^ Virginia, introduced in India. 
S. stipulacea, Bojetf Mauritius. 

S. villandia, Morung Hills, 

S. zeylanica, Wight^ Ceylon. 

Together with these may be noticed, S. 
Roxburghiana, or “ Koomare sliook China,” 
and S. oxyphylla, or “ Chotee or small 
koomaree S. rigida and ferox, are Nepau- 
leso species. S. elegaus, extends to the 
Dehra Doon, and S. maculata is found in 
Nepaul, Kumaon, and Missourie. S. prolifera 
occurs very generally, and S. Villandia on the 
Morung hills. Dr. Royle also mentions a 
root sold in the bazaars under the name of Ash- 
oba mugrabee. This is translated sarsaparilla 
in dictionaries, and the root much resembles 
that drug. Its origin is unknown. The 
natives of India use the roots of the S. glabra 
in venereal and leprous ulcers, and they also 
employ the S. lanceaefolia very extensively 
for the same purpose, and in the treatment of 
rheumatism. Both these species deserve at¬ 
tentive examination. It seems, however, that 
the Ununtamol (Heraidesmus iudicus) is 
likely to supersede all the varieties of sarsa¬ 
parilla not only in Indian but in European 
practice. There are two or more species 
of smilax in Tenasserim jungles, one of 
which is used by the natives as medicine, 
to supply the place of a species of sarsapa¬ 
rilla, whose dried roots are sold in the bazaars. 
— O'Shaughnessy^ pp. 645-46 ; JSng, Cyc., 
Dr, Mason, 

SMILAX ASPERA, syn. of Hemidesmus 
indicus, R/ieede, JR. Brown, W, Ic, contr, 
SMILAX CHINESIS, Linn., Ains. 


Smilax china, Linn. 


Shook-chlna, 

Beno. 

Ka5ina,Sugandamul 

a,S ans. 

Tseiw-apho-ta-roup,BuRM. 

China-alla, 

Singh. 

Tu‘fu-ling, 

Chin. 

Poringay, 

Tam. 

Ohina root, 

Eng. 

Givli ohakk.o, 

Tel. 

Chinese smilax, 

»» 

Pirangi chakka, 

» 

Chob ohini, 

Hind. 




Dr. Smith, in his Chinese Materia Medica, 
applies the above Burmese and Chinese names 
to the tuberous root of Pacbyma cocos. 


The Roots. 

Shook-china, Benq. | Chob-chinee, ^ Hind. 

Grows wild in China, from which it is ex¬ 
ported to Burmah and to India ; the rhizome 
is hard, largo, woody, knotty, brown or 
blackish externally, white in substance. 
The root is one of the China roots of the 
bazaars, it is much, and it is believed advan¬ 
tageously, employed as a substitute for sar¬ 
saparilla. It is largely imported into Cal¬ 
cutta from the eastward, and much employ¬ 
ed by native practitioners. The China root I 


seer costs two rupees. Natives suppose that 
this is the root of the hazari,” marygold 
Tagetes erecta, after being in the ground 
three years.— O'Shavghnessy, p. 645 ; Qen, 
Med. Top., p. 131 ; Smith, p, 198. See Sar¬ 
saparilla. 

SMILAX GLABRA, Roxh. 

Gooteea shook China, Beno. 

A climber with a large tuberous rhizome, 
a native of Sylhet, the Garrow Hills and 
the adjacent country. The stem and branches 
are thornless, leaves lanceolate, pointed, pale 
green beneath. Flowers umbellate, axillary, 
sessile and solitary. The root is identical in 
appearance with the China root of commerce. 
The natives use the large tuberous fresh root 
iu decoction for the cure of sores and syphi¬ 
litic eruptions.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 645. 

^ SMILAX LANCEiEFOLIA, Roxb., not 
S. lanceolata, Wall and Loureir, 

Hurria shook China, Benq. 

Much resembles the former, the leaves 
are lance-shaped and three-nerved, umbels 
stalked. Its large tuberous roots are 
much used by the natives of India, in medi¬ 
cine.— O' Shauqhnessy. 

SMILAX OVALIFOLIA. Roxh,, W, Ic, 

Koomarika, Benq. Konda tamara, Tbl. 

Ku-ku, ^ Burm, Kistapatamara, 

Wild sarsaparilla, Eng. Konda gurava tige, 

Kali vilunai Maleal. Kuinmara baddu, 

Krin koddy nar, Tam. Konda dantena, 

Sitapa chettu, tkl. 

A plant of Bengal and the Concaus, used 
for tying bundles; is indigenous at Dapoorie, 
and possesses perhaps the virtues of the 
genuine sarsaparilla.— Mason ; "Spry's Sug¬ 
gestion, p, 68. 

SMILAX PAPYRACEA, S. Pseudo- 
China, S. Syphilitica, S. Sarsaparilla, see 
Sarasaparilla. 

SMIRGEL, Grr. Emery. 

SMIKIS, Lat. Emery. 

SMITH, Colonel W. Baird, an officer first 
of the Madras, and subsequently of the Bengal 
Engineers. He established a Museum of 
Economic Geology for N. W. Provinces, of 
which see Bl. As. Trans., 1841, Vol. x, p, 
779.—Was author of Memoir on Indian Earth¬ 
quakes, Ibid, 1841 and 43 ; and Edin. New. 
Phil. JL, 1842, Vol. xxxiv, p. 107.—Wrote 
an account of the delta of the Ganges, Cal. 
Jl. Nat. Hist., Vol. iii.—And on the Irrigation 
of the N.W. Provinces, Pamphlet, 8vo., 1849. 

SMITH, Lieut.-General Sir Harry George 
Wakelyn Smith, Bart., g.c.b., died 1860, at 
the age of seventy-two. Ho was born in 
1788 at Whittlesea, in the Isle of Ely where 
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SMITH. 


SMRITI. 


Ws father was a surgeon, he entered the 
army in 1805 as second-lieutenant in the 
Rifle Brigade, and took part in the siege, 
storming, and capture of Montevideo under 
Geneial Sir Samuel Auchmuty, and in the 
attack on Buenos Ayres under Brigadier- 
General Crawfurd. He was also present at 
the capture of Copenhagen, under the Earl 
Caihcart, and afterwards employed in Spain 
under Sir John Moore, he took an active part 
in the leading engagements of the peninsular 
war, from the battle of Vimiera down to the 
embarkation of the troops at Corunna. Re¬ 
turning to the peninsula again in 1809, he 
took an active part in the action on the bridge 
of Coa, near Almeida, where he was severely 
wounded, and commanded a company in pur¬ 
suit of Massena, from the lines of Lisbon, and 
in one or two subsequent engagements of 
lesser importance. Having been appointed 
brigade major to the 2ud light brigade in the 
Light Division, he was present at the battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor, and at the sieges and storm¬ 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, and 
Toulouse, and in several lesser engagements, 
indeed, in every important battle through¬ 
out the war, with the exception of Talavera. 
He was present at the capture of Washington 
under General Ross, where he was as8ist4int 
adjutant-general,His next battlefield was New 
Orleans, whither he proceeded as military 
secretary under Sir Edward Pakenham, who 
fell in his arms mortally womidcd. He was 
soon afterwards appointed military secretary 
to Sir John Lambert, under whom he took 
part in the siege and capture of Fort Bowyer. 
He acted as assistant quarter-master general to 
the sixth division of the army at Waterloo, 
next serving as Deputy Adjutant General 
successively at Halifax, Nova Scotia, aud in 
the West Indies, whence he was transferred 
in 1827 to the Cape of Good Hope, and com¬ 
manded a division under the late Sir B. 
D’Urban, throughout the operations against 
the CafFre tribes in 1834 and the following 
year. In J839-40 he was appointed adjutant- 
general to the forces in India, and was present 
in that capacity at the battles of Gwalior and 
Maharajpore, for his gallantry in which action 
he was nominated a k.c.b. Subsequently he 
|ook a leading part in the Punjab campaign 
of 1845-6 ; he was in command of a division 
at Moodkee, and of the reserve at the battle 
of Ferozepore, where he nobly supported the 
late Sir John Littler in his charge upon the 
guns of the enemy. A few days later the 
Sikh forces, crossed the river Sutlej, nearLoo- 
dianah, aud took up their position at Aliwal. 
Lord Gough immediately despatched Sir Harry 
Smith, with 7,000 men and twenty-four guns 
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to relieve Loodianah, and this object he suc¬ 
ceeded iu effecting. On the 28th of January 
1846, Sir Harry Smith led the main charge 
in the battle of Aliwal, carrying that village 
at the point of the bayonet, and capturing all 
the enemy’s guns, to the number of sixty- 
seven—a success which enabled him to come 
to the assistance of the Commander-in-chief, 
and to join in the final and crowning victory ' 
of Sobraon (February 10), which crushed 
the last hopes of the Sikh loaders and their 
troops, aud secured the possession of the 
Punjab to the British forces. For his con¬ 
duct on these occasions, Sir Harry Smith was 
highly commended in the despatches of Lord 
Gough, who attributed the victory of Aliwal 
maiuly to his valour and judgment. The 
Earl of Ripon in the House of Lords, pro¬ 
posed the formal thanks of that House to Sir 
Harry Smith for his distinguished services iu 
India, and it was supported by the testimony 
of the Duke of Wellington. At the same 
time Sir Harry was presented with the freedom 
of the city,of London and the thanks of the 
Hon’ble East India Company, and not long 
afterwards was created baronet, and further 
rewarded by being advanced to the dignity of 
a G.c.B. He had not long returned to England 
when he was appointed to the colonelcy of 
the Rifle Brigade, and in September 1847, he 
was nominated to the Governorship of tfce 
Cape of Good Hope, together with the 
command of the forces in that colony. There 
he conducted with great ability all the opera¬ 
tions of the Caffre war of 1851-2, until suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir George Cathcart. In 1854 Sir 
Harry Smith was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-General, and in the same year was ap¬ 
pointed to the military command of the 
northern and midland districts, which he held 
for the full term. Ho married in 1814, a 
Spanish lady, the Donna Juana Maria de los 
Dolores de Leon, by whom hd had no issue ; 
and the baronetcy became extinct by his 
death. 

SMITH, Sir James Edward, author of. 
Notes on Indian Plants in Rees* Cyclopaedia. 
SMITHIA SENSITIVA, AiL, Moxb. 

Kul Kushanda, Beng. | Muyyaku ponna, Tkl. 

An annual with small yellow flowers, makes 
good hay.— R, Brown, 

SMOLA GESTA, Pol. Tar. 
SMOLAtGUST AJA, Rus. Pitch. 
SM00TH-L%1VED HEART PEA, 
Cardiospermum hallcacabum, Linn, 

SMOR, Dan. Butter. 

SMUT or Dust Brand, Uredo segetum, 
is a disease produced in wheat by a fungus, 
and is said to infect chaflP, straw, seeds and 
leaves.— Hassell, See Siahi. 

SMRITI, Sans. Is the body of the re- 
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SNAKE, 


SNAKE. 


’ corded or remembered Hindoo law, the cere¬ 
monial apd legal institutes of the hiudoos, 
tradition, profane literature.— 

SMRUTi:, sec Tidy a. 

SMRUTI CIIANDRIKA, see Hindoo. 

' SMURU or Smara, Sa.ns. From smree, 
to remember. 

SMURU IIURU or Smara Hara, Sans. 
From smara, Cupid, and rhee, to destroy. 

SNAHUII, Sans. See Oil. 

SNAKE. 


side, 

Chin. 

Onph, 

Heb. 

Serpent, 

Eng. 

Afiih, 

99 

Schlange, 

Gku. 

Serpens, 

Lat, 

OphiH,ocDts, 

Gr. 

Serpa, 

Sans, 


Ahe, 

„ 

Python, 

Gu., La.t. I 

Paiiibu, 

Tam 


Snakes or Serpents are alluded to in the 
most ancient of the writings and traditions of 
the world. They are very numerous in many 
parts in the south of Asia, admired but dread¬ 
ed by many, but protected and worshipped by 
other, of the races. The colours of the backs 
of such as creep on the ground are generally 
of a brownish hue, much resembling the 
soil on which tliey move. The colours of the 
dendrophidm or tree snakes are of various 
shades of green : so that, aided by their quiet 
gliding motion, snakes though numerous 
unless looked for are seldom seen by any per¬ 
son. But a search in the least promising places, 
will always produce to the naturalist some 
specimens. The backs of the water-snakes, 
the Hydridje are also usually of a brownish 
colour, from which in the green sea-water or 
in that of quiet lakes or tanks they are detected 
as readily as the tree and land snakes escape 
observance. It has long been known that 
though the non-scientific world regard alj 
snakes as poisonous and though many deaths 
do occur from spake bite, the numbers of 
poisonous snakes are not great. Of 43 species 
examined by Dr. Russell, only 7 were found 
with poison fangs, Dr. Davy in Ceylon, found 
4 poisonous out of 20 species, and the fatal 
accidents which follow from bites are the re¬ 
sults of the deadly character of the poison 
with which the poisonous kinds are provided. 
The difficulty of detecting and avoiding them 
is knoWti to all. Amos, v. 19, says a man may 
flee from a lion and be met by a bear, but 
leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him. Snakes are very frequently found in 
old unplastered walls, built of brieffcs, and fatal 
accidents are not uncommon in such houses, 
as well as in those built only with mud. In 
the district of North Canara, in tho Taluk of 
Cumpta, is a place called NagaTirtha. There 
is a small well-built tank around which are 
small artificial caves containi'\g thousands of 
sei’pent images. Througi o’. all tho south 
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of India south of the Vindhya mountains, the 
cobra snake is everywhere worshipped, both 
alive and as stone images and many stories 
.are told by tho people relating to their beliefs. 
Two guests, says an author, came once on a 
time to the house of a Shrawuk Waneeo. The 
master of the house was at the market, and his 
wife, after she had made her friends sit down, 
was obliged to go away to the well for water. 
While the guests sat wailing for the master of 
the house a large snake made its appearance. 
One of them jumped up and pinned it to the 
ground witii a stick, while the other set to 
w'ork to find a split bamboo, which people keep 
ready in their houses for securing snakes. 
Meanwhile the woman came back with the 
water, and seeing the snake pinned to tho 
ground, cried out, ‘ let him go ; let him go ; 
he is our Poorwuj Dev ; he used to get into 
my mother-in-law’s head, and set her a- 
trembling, and then ho would mention the 
name of my father-in-law, wlio died some¬ 
time ago, and say that it w.as he. He said 
also that his soul had been wrapped up in his 
property, on which account he had become a 
snake and was going to live in the house. 
One day he bit a neighbour of ours, and the 
Jutce came to cure the man. Poorwuj Dev 
tiien .set the neighbour a-irembling, and said 
he had bitten liim because ho fought with his 
son, and that he would quit him when he got 
security that there should be no more quarrell¬ 
ing. In thi.s way he qnitted him. From that 
day forth if the snake go to our neighbours 
houses no one molests him. If at any time 
wo were to set him down at a place twenty 
miles off he would come back to this very 
spot. He has often touched my foot, but ho 
never bit me ; and if I happen to be gone to 
draw water, and the child cries at home, he 
will rock liim in his cradle. This I’ve seen 
him do many a time.’ In this way she pre¬ 
vented their interfering with the snake, and, 
releasing him, paid him obeisance. Tho 
guest, too, who had seized him, took off his 
turban, and said, ‘ 0 ! father snake, forgive 
my having pinned you to the earth. I am 
your child !’ after a short time, a cat having 
killed the snake, the people of the house took 
the pieces of it and burned them on a pyre, 
offering, in fire-sacrifice, a cocoa-nut and 
sandal-wood, with clarified buper.’ This was 
to perform the snakes funeral rites and it 
was customary till the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. A brahmiu, having purchased premi¬ 
ses in tlie ancient town of Dholka, set to work 
to make excavations for anew building, and, 
in sodoing, came upon a subterranean chamber^ 
which contained a great deal of property. 
There was, Jiowever, a large snake stationed 
there to protect the treasure, which snake ap- 
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peaved to the brahmin by night in a dream, and 
said to him, ‘ this property is mine, and I live 
here for its protection ; therefore you must not 
injure the chamber nor covet the treasure which 
it contains. If you do so, I will cut off all 
your posterity. In the morning, the brahmin 
poured a vessel of hot oil into the chamber, 
so that the snake died. He then destroyed i 
the chamber, , linving first removed the, 
>treasure, and burned the body of the snake in 
due form in the yard of his house. With 
the treasure he had thus obtained he erected 
splendid buildings, but he never had a son, 
and his daughter remained (diildlcss, and 
whoever received any part of (he property, or 
became his servant, or acted as his agent or 
as his family priest, was childless too. These 
things happened, it is said, about forty yeai*s 
ago. Similar stories aro very common in 
Guzerat, and it is the general belief in Imlia, 
that serpents are alvvaj^s to be found wherever 
a hoard is buried. 

In Ceylon, the rat snake’s domestication is 
encouraged by servants, in consideration of its 
services in destroying vermin. One day 
says Sir J. E. Teiment had an opportunity of 
surprising a snake that had just s(dzed 
on a rat of this description, ami of cover¬ 
ing it suddenly witli a glass shade, before 
it iiad time to swallow its pro}'. The ser¬ 
pent appeared stunned by its own capture, 
and allowed the rat to escape from its jaws, 
which cowered at oi)e side of the glass in the 
most pitiable state of trembling terror. The 
two were left alone for some momenfs, and on 
his return to them the snake was as before in 
the same attitude of sullen stupor. On set¬ 
ting them .at liberty, the rat bounded towards 
the nearest fence; but (piick as lightning it 
was followed by its pursuer, which seized it 
before it could gain the hedge, through which 
he saw the snake glide with its vudim in its 
jaws. In parts of the Central Province, of 
Ceylon, at Oovah and Bintenne, the house- 
rat is catenas a common article of food. The 
Singhalese believe it and the mouse to be 
liable to hydrophobia. 

The laud snakes often enter the water of 
lakes and tanks and quest round their borders 
for frogs and other prey. The true sea sn.akes 
are seen around the coasts within soundings, 
a water snake (Hypoti'ophis jnkesii), men¬ 
tioned by Macgillivray as four feet two inches 
loiii:, was caught several miles off the land at 
Keppell’s island. Snakes breed in captivity. 

A llupscll’s Viper (Dahoia elegans) which Dr. 
Shortt had kept for some seven weeks, measur¬ 
ing three and a half feet in length, on the 30th 
July 1872, produced thirty-nioo young. Each 
little one measured eight and a half inches in 
length, and one out of these when about six 
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hours old, in an experiment, killed in ten 
seconds a young partridge weighing nine and 
a half tolahs or 1710 grains. This proves 
how prolific these deadly snakes are. Snakes 
lay from 11 to 1*5 eggs, and, as a rule, all 
' these perfect, but allowing for destruction by 
man and animals, nearly half the brood at¬ 
tain maturity. The Taugli snake of Assam 
causes mucli anxicit}^ from its fierceness, a 
pair of them in possession of a baniboo clump 
in the rear of a lioiise, kept llie whole family 
in a s(ale of great alarm for days. Enable to 
move about their house, but with the gi catest 
precaution, they applied for relief, which was 
allbrde<l by shooting the pair. The Tangli 
is quite as active in the water as on dry 
laud. Whilst pursuing iu a canoe over inun¬ 
dated ground, a largo deer happened to pass, 
one of these snakes when first noticed, must 
have been at least thirty yards off, but raising 
bis bead, lie made for tlie canoe with such 
velocity that though it was paddled by four 
strong men, it overtook the canoe and would 
inevitably have been aboard, if it had not been 
prcventi'd by a shot. The llydrida} or sea 
snakes are viniomous. They appear to live on 
sea-weed. They la) their eggs on the shore and 
coil themselves up on the saiid. They aro 
touinl at sea all along the (‘oast, within sound¬ 
ings, and their appeartinre always marks the 
approach to land. Tkey are often tlirown 
ashore by the surf •and they are occasionally 
carried up rivers by the tide, but they cannot 
live ill fresh-water. Fishermen greatly dread 
these snakes. The following genera and spe¬ 
cies occur in the south jnid east of Asia ; 
relaniis bicolor, rncific Ocean. 

,, ornata, llorneo. 

Lapcniis ciirtus, Madras. 

,, hardwickii, hornoo. 

Atiiria belclicri, N. GiiinoM,. 

,, ornata, Indian Seas. 

Microcephalophis gracilis, kadel-nagam of Madras. 
Enhydriiia bengaltiiisis, Madras. 

„ valakadycn, Madras. 

Hydrophis obsenra, tlio sim shooter, Madras. 

„ Jinds.iyii, CJiina. 

• „ fasciata, Indian Ocean. 

,, nigrocincta, the kerril, Bengal. 

,, doliata, the black*bea(led kerril, Austr. 

„ subeincta, Shaw’s cliittnl, Jnd. Ocean. 

„ snblicvis, the chittnl, China & Ind. Ocean. 

„ men tabs, the pale chittnl, Indian Ocean. 

,, ocellata, the eyed chittnl, AustralianSeas. 

,, si)iralis, the shiddil, Indian Oc(!an. 

„ Hubaninilata, the ringed sea snake, India. 

„ aspera, the rongh sea snake, Singapore. 

,, cccrn le.scons, the bluish sea snake, Bengal 

Chitulia inomata, Indian Ocean. 

„ fasciata, Indian Ocean. 

Kcrilia jerdouii, the kerilia, Madras. 

Hydros major, the sea snake, India & A^istralia. 

„ annulatns, the ringed sea snake, Singapore, 
ToniMgaster eydouxii, Indian Ocean. 

Stephanohydra fnse;i, .hike’s hypotrophis, Damley. 
Chersydrus annulatns, Madras. 

„ granulata, the Madra.s chersydruB. 
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Acrochordus javanicus, Java, 
liirpetonina erpetoD, 

„ tentaculus, the erpetoH. 

Cerberus cinereus, the karoo bokadam, India. 

„ acLitus, Borneo. 

„ iiiiicolor, Philippines. 

„ australis, Australia. 

Hoinalopsis buccata, Java. 

,, liardwickii, India. 

Phytolapsis punctata, India. 

TroxAdophis schiatosus, the chittee, Ceylon. 

Myron richardsonii, Australia. 

„ trivittatus, India. 

Hyx)sirhina xdumbea, Borneo. 

„ liardwickii, Penang. 

„ Aer, the Ular Aer, Borneo. 

„ bilineata, China. 

„ chinensis, China. 

„ benettii, China. 

Fordonia leucobalia, Timor. 

„ unicolor, Bonjeo. 

Raclitia indiea, India. 

Miralia altoruaiis, Java. 

Xenodermus javanicus, the Gonionotc, Java. 

But, fortuiuitely for the fi&Iiermeu, who 
sometimes find them unexpectedly among the 
contents of their nets, sea snakes are unable, 
like other venomous serpents, to open the 
jaws widely, and in reality they rarely inflict 
a wound. Dr. Cantor believes, that they are 
blinded by the light when removed from their 
own element; and he adds that tliey become 
sluggish and speedily die. Those found near 
the coasts of Ceylon are generally small, from 
one* to throe feet in length, and apparently 
immature, and it is certain that the largest 
specimdhs taken in the Pacific do not attain 
to greater length than eight feet. In colour 
they are generally of a greenish-brown, in 
parts inclining to yellow, witli occasional ly 
cross bauds of black. IJow numerous the 
reptiles of India are is well illustrated by a 
writer of “ Trifles from Ceylon,in All the 
Year Round. The centipedes, scorpions, a 
stranger in Ceylon soon learns to take it 
for granted that they may bo found wherever 
there is shelter for them. Allhough, how¬ 
ever, there are reptiles iu almost every 
house, accidents are comparatively rare. 
I have been a good many years in Gey- 
Ion, and yet I have only once been bitten 
by a centipede. lie fell on me while asleep 
in a bed without curtain.^, and nipped me in 
the arm. The pain was sliarp for a time, 
but subsided before long. Some persons suf¬ 
fer agonies from the bite. A stiffish whip is 
the best thing to use, as it is pliable, and 
bends over a snake or other creature, while a 
stick can only touch them iu one part. Every 
one can speak of some narrow escape. Twice, 
on nearly tlie same spot, did I drive over a 
deadly 5nako. It was near a coral wall at 
Point Pedro. One snake M^as a cobra, the 
other a tic polonga. My wife one day open¬ 
ed a drawer, and was going to put iu her 
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hand, when she saw a venomous snake lying 
coiled up in a basket. She remained quiet, 
and I despatched it with a stick. Some 
years previous, when still unmarried, she and 
another young lady, climbing about the rocks 
at Trincomalle, at a pic-nic, found their feet 
witliiu the coils of a python, which they had 
inadvertently distuibed in his sleep. The 
narrowest escape I ever had was at Point 
Pedro, where I placed my foot on a cobi’a-de-^ 
capella, and actually stood on him for an 
installr, while 1 could hear him beating the 
ground with the rest of his body. After the 
lioiise had been closed for the night, when I 
was going to bed, I saw a snake coiled up 
near a door. I went for a stick and despatch¬ 
ed a cobra, between four and a half and 
five feet long. Evidently it had taken re¬ 
fuge within the house after I had trodden on 
him, and lay quiet behind the door. He 
had remained there without moving, while 
my wife and myself had been drinking some 
lemonade at a table within a few feet of 
where he lay. lie had remained quiet and 
unnoticed when the servant shut the door, 
although he must have been exposed to light. 
And there he still was when my eye fell on 
him. The rat-snake, a hal m less creature, 
very like the cobra, but without a hood, is a 
very active snake, and moves away with 
great rapidity. A house which we occupied 
a few months ago was much infested by 
snakes. Standing on the verandah one after¬ 
noon I saw a cobra deliberately move to¬ 
wards the house. Of course I at once put an 
end to him. Remembering what Sir Emerson 
Tenneut says about snakes of this kind being 
generally found in couples, I was not surprised 
by the breathless announcement my little girl 
made on my return home some days after¬ 
wards. There was a fine banyan-tree in front 
of the house, into which the children used to 
climb and regale themselves with imaginary 
breakfasts—sumptuous curries of all kinds, 
sambals of delicious flavour, and other luxu¬ 
rious dishes, really made of gravel and served 
up in cocoanut shells. It appeared that as 
they were regaling themselves on one of these 
gorgeous repasts, Fanny had spied a cobra ; 
on which they scrambled down the tree and 
alarmed the household, and the cook valiant¬ 
ly broke a door-bar over the cobia, and then 
dragged him by the tail out of a hole into 
which he was creeping ; after which he was 
(I suppose from the natural love cooks have 
for roasting and boiling) cast into the fire 
and burnt. His head was, however, raked 
out of the ashes, in corroboration of thoir 
story, and triumphantly shown me. A groom 
and his wife were sleeping in the stable of a 
friend of mine, when a cobra bit the woman 
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Tin the head. Probably the reptile had coiled whence the sound came, and if admitted into 
himself near her for warmth, and the woman the room where the instrument was, he 
had, in her sleep, disturbed him. Iinmedi- would stand enti*an(!ed as long as the music 
ately the man carried her into his master’s continued. I mention this merely as a proof 
house ; but before she had been iu the room that several of the lower animals are attracted 
five minutes, death ensued. I have seen by music. Biit as n^gards Indian snakes, 

snake-charmers bitten and have seen the snake 1 have, she says, seen cases in which I had 

stone applied, but there was no evidence of no room to doubt that the (!harrner, by his 
a satisfactory nature that the poison of that monotonous piping and drumming, did tempt 
particular snake had not been exti’acted. I really wdld snakes from their hiding places, 
remember one evening striking with rny shoe It is not often, however, that the charmer 
at a cockroach, and bringing it down within trusts entirely to liis music. [ have known 

a few inches of a deadly snake which 1 had them, when sent for to catch a large, and ap- 

not before observed. Two men in the civil parently very dangerous (?obia, which had a 
service of the island were out shooting to- bole in a diy stone wall, inconveniently nctar a 
gether. A herd of deer were seen a short way gentlemairs bouse, come ])i ovided with a 
off, and they commenced stalking them. One tame cobra, Avliose fangs bad been extracted, 
of the two, an oM sportsman, wished to The cobra was carried in a bf«g, very clever- 
give his friend the first shot : so he whisper- ly concealed under the arm of one of the 
ed to liim to advance first, while he followed charmers. The musician commenced ^Aiping, 
a few paces in" the rear. The foremost of and all the spectators naturally directed their 
the tAVo, with eyes intently fixed on the deer, ! attention to him. lie Avnlked along the wall, 
advanced on tiptoe. His friend behind, to ; and Avhen he got near the supposed hole, 
his intense horror, saw him put down his piped more vigorously than before, and direct- 
foot exactly over one of the most deadly ed his OAvn eyes and those of the spectators 
snakes in the island, as it lay across his path, to a particular spot. On a sudden bis accom- 
It was too late to warn him ; but providen- plice gave a loud cry, and on looking at him, 
tially, AvaJking as he did on tiptoe, he trod so he Avas seen on tlie ground, grasping the neck 
that the heel did not press on the reptile ; he of a large cobra, Avbi(di he appeared to liave 
passed on, and so, unknown to himself, escap- seized as it was in the act of issuing from 
ed deadly danger. A Singhalese toddy- a hole in tlie Avail, and whose lail was twisting 
charmer was once bitten in the finger by a round the man’s arms and body. The other 
deadly snake ; on which he laid the finger charmers came to his aid, and the snake was 
against a tree, raised his sharp bill-hook, and at length duly deposited in a basket, and (covered 
with one blow severed the finger from the withacloth The imposture was disc.overed by a 
hand. Snakes, remarks Viscountess Falkland, gentleman who owned the house insisting on the 
are really sensible to the charms of music, shooting the snake. The charmers remon- 
Educated snakes, who have been for some- slrated, said * it was their god, had come out 
time in the hands of a snake-charmer, are, of in consequence of their invocations, and 
course, more susceptible tlinu wild ones, and would, if killed, haunt and ruin them, &c. 
maull’est their pleasure with less reserve, The gentleman was obstinate, but at last told 
possibly, because they have become used to the charmers he would spare their snake, if 
the musician’s appearauce, and are less in- they confessed the cheat he suspected. Tin’s 
dined to try to escape, which would probably they did, and showed him the bag in which 
be the first impulse of the wild one. But all the reptile had been concealed under the arm of 
the family have naturally a taste for music, one of their number, and satisfied liim that 
which may be proved by any one who has the snake was destitute of fangwS, and must 
kept one of the liarmlessEiiglishsnakesasapet. therefore have been previously caught, and 
The nuimal will always pay attention to any deprived of his weapons of offence. There is 
rather monotonous tune played on a flute or uo doubt, she says, that there are particular 
flageolet. This taste, by the way, is sh.ared by individuals who are very little obnoxious to 
many of the lizard tribe, by some pigeons, and snake bites; just as there are particular 
very generally by hedgehogs; at least, she people whom bees will never sting. She 
says, I have known three or four instances learned two very de(;i<led and Avell authenti- 
of it on the part of a hedgehog, kept in the cated instances of this. One Avas 4 half- 
lower stoty of a house, as au exterminator of witted boy of the wild tribe of Blieels, in 
blackbeetles and (cockroaches. If after niglit- Candeish. He Avas found by his relations 
fail, when the hedgehog generally awakes playing with wild snakes, and had the power 
and runs about in seai^ch of prey, he heard the of attracting and taming uieni. He had num- 
sound of a violin or piano, he would always hers of all kinds of snakes iu the jungle, near 
endeavour to make his Avay to the place the hut where his parents lived, and these 
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snakes would come to him and allow them to 
handle them with impunity. After some months 
he began to be known to the people roundabout 
as a prodigy, but as the part of the country 
where he lived was very remote, it was long 
before his fame spread to any distance ; and 
soon after he had been heard ot by tho 
government olficials, and otli(‘ial en(]uiry liad 
been made to an extent suflicient to verify 
the main facts of tho story, the i)oor boy was 
bitten by one of his favourites and died. The 
other case occurred in the Sattara territory, 
about twenty-live years ago (about a.d. 18 lo.) 
It was noised abroad that the son of a brahmin, 
not far from Waee, had tho power of attract¬ 
ing tho most venomous snakes and handling 
them with impunity. Numbers visited him, 
and seeing thestoiy was true, sj)i'ea<l his fame, 
and his relations iinding that his reputatiDii 
was likely to bo prolitable to them, a<lded all 
sorts of marvels to tho current tales. He was 
one of tho promised avatars of the Hod 
Krishna, which arc yet to c(ane. lie was to 
restore hindooism in ils piji‘ity, and rcMistah- 
lish hralirninictd sui)eriori(y in the Din'ean. 
Thousands Hocked to see him, and pay their 
respects, and bring oblations ; and so great 
was the excitemeut, that the raja of Sattara 
and the English governrmmt olUcials got 
alarmed. The poor boy, liowever, like the 
Caiideish Bheel, was not permanently pioof 
against suako bites, and was bitten and died 
just when his village had become the point to 
which every devotee in the Deccan was hasten¬ 
ing, and tho excitement subsided asipiickly as 
it arose. In tho Madras Presidemey with 
about thirty millions of inliabitant.s, tho 
"deaths from snake l)ite in 18(i() were 1,894, 
and in 1867, 1,810. It may be mention¬ 
ed tliat a snake visiting a house is always 
looked on as a sign of luck ; and when a siiakt; 
discovers how' to get at the eggs and milk in 
the larder, no native will on any account, kill 
what he regards asThe good genius of the 
house. The cobra or hooded snake, is often 
personified in Indian stories. In nianj^ parts of 
western India, after killing a eobra, tlio non- 
Aryan races give it all the honours of a cre¬ 
mation, assuring it, with many protestations 
that they arc guiltless of its l)loo<l, tiiut tliey 
slow it by order of their nia.stei*, or that they 
had no other way to prevent its biting the 
chicken or the chickens. Tlic possession of 
a poisonous salivary secretion is confined to 
a few kinds of snakes, and most of these are 
very rare. Out of the twenty-one families 
into which Indian snakes arc at present di¬ 
vided, there are four families of venomous 
snakes. These twenty-one families include 
about 90 genera, of wiiicli 20 are venomous, 
but only 13 of these are laud snakes. TJie 
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species now number about 400, of wiiioh 
about 80 aic venomous, but as 43 of these are 
sea snakes, we may reduce the proportion to 
37 venomous land snakes, out of a total of 
about 360 species ; but by far ffeo 
er number of these are either very rare 
or confined to some particular part of the 
East Indies. All snakes have a long bifid 
tongue, which, usually retracted in a sheath 
below the windpipe, is capable of rapid and 
vibrating protrusion through a chink in the 
rostral shield ; it is moved by means of two 
long elastic bones extending along the greater 
part of its length in the form of a long V 
with the tongue rising perpendicularly from 
the angle of the V, muscles convert these 
bones into lovers which jerk the tongue up 
and down with great oeleiity and fieedom of 
play. This tongue is not peculiar to snakes ; 
the large water lizards (Varanns) for instance 
have this bifid organ still more developed. 
Harmless snakes have a row of about*six to 
sixteen teeth in each upper jaw, besides 
generally two rows of palate teeth. In the 
venomous kinds the maxillary teeth arc gene¬ 
rally replaced by a single tubular tooth of 
variable h^iiglh, buthardly exceedinga quarter 
of an inch in an adult cobra, and half an inch 
in an adult chain-viper (Daboia elegans.) The 
ofteai mentioned erection of the fang takes 
place to a very slight extent in the cobra, 
wliich is unprovided wuth any special erectivo 
apparatus ; the fang is always recurved back- 
w'ards at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
and r(M‘cived into a de])ressiou iu the lower 
lip. In some of the vipers there is a special 
elective muscle, but iu every case the un¬ 
covering of the fang is a passive act as re¬ 
gards the snake, being effected by the gingi¬ 
val envelope being pushed up mechanically 
by the ()l)jcct bitten. The fang is at the aii- 
lerior extremity of tJie upper jaw-bone while 
the poison gland is situated on the cheek be¬ 
hind the eye ; the poison on being ejected 
either by direct muscular action or by a re¬ 
flex nervous action similar to that excited in 
the human moutli by the idea of eating lemon, 
proceeds along a duct which passes below the 
eye over the jaw-bone and terminates at tlie 
bottom of the gingival envelope of tho fang, 
and just in front of the superior orifice of its 
canal. There is no continuity between the 
orifice of the poison duct and that of the 
poison fang. They are merely in opposition, 
and the poisonous salivary secretion is direct¬ 
ed into the fang by tlie retraction of the gin¬ 
gival envelope round the fang in the act of 
biting. Every tooth iu the snake's mouth, 
whether simple tooth or poison fang, is enve¬ 
loped more or less in a gingival envelope 
whicli contains at its base the matrix of a 
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'series of other teeththese young teeth are 
constantly growing, and tlie eldest of them 
periodU-ally replaces the fixed tooth and 
becomes fixed until it is shed in its turn. 
This shedding is a gradual process com¬ 
pared to the shedding of the epidermis, 
but the two operalions coincide in time and 
take place about once in two months. The 
common exceptions are the cobra, and the Bun- 
garus. In India, the usual snake of the latter 
genus is Bungarusarcuatus, the white-arched 
bungarus ; it has a white belly from which 
pairs of while arches cross the black back. 
In Burmah this is replaced by Bungarus fas- 
ciatus, the yellow and black-banded bungarus ; 
it has alternate complete rings of black and 
yellow. The Tlarnadryad, Ophiophagiis 
elaps, a member of the Ela[)ida3 family, is 
extremely rare ; it rescmihles a huge cobra. 
Tliis family is also disiinguished /rom the rest 
of the shielddieuded or harmless eolubiine 
snakes by the ahsenee of the loreahshield, a 
small shield usually separaling the aiitoeular 
slueld from the posterior nasal, so that there 
are but two shields instead of three between 
the eye and the nostril. The sea-snakes 
which have shielded heads are also an excep¬ 
tional family, being all or nearly all venomous 
They are known from other ac^quatic snakes 
by their perpendicularly fiatteued tail, A 
scaly head (that is, the crown covered wdlh 
scalesas on the rest of the body) isgenerally the 
sign of a poisonous snake. The scaly-headed 
snakes are usually vipers. The Viperidi« have 
usually a high flat head, very distinctat the neck 
and broad behind the jaws. They have long, 
more orl(*ss erectile fangs, with an erect pupil. 
The only one fatal to human life is the chain- 
viper, Daboia elegaus, known by a triple 
chain of oval bhiek links and an indistinct 
yellow on its head. The green tree viper, 
Trimesurus, is a short stout snake, very dif¬ 
ferent ill build from the long slender green 
tree-snake ; it is venomous iii a very slight 
degree. As exceptions to these general re¬ 
marks however, the Erycidm and Acro- 
chordidae have also scaly heads ; a com¬ 
mon sand snake, Eryx joliuii, iniglit possibly 
be mislaken for a viper, l>ut its small head is 
very different from that of the vipers. It 
is a popular belief that the male aud fe¬ 
male cobra are very dilfereiit iu appear¬ 
ance. The origin of this error appears to be 
as follows : The Ptyas (raucosus orkorros), 
dhamaii in Hindustani, sarai or sara pamhoo 
in Tamil, chera pamhoo in Malay alum, lem-we 
in Burmese, is generally supposed by natives 
of the South of India and of Burmah, to unite 
with the cobra, producing a very venom¬ 
ous hybrid offspring, of doubtful identity ; 
hence it is frequently called the male cobra. 
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Pytas, the dhaman, is indifferently known as 
the whip snake, the rat snake, the rock snake, 
in Madras ; whilst i-n Bengal the name rock 
snake is usually given to the Python. Any 
snake found near or in the water is usually 
called a water snake, from iguorauce of the 
fact that noMi ly all snakes can swim and will 
readily take to the water if necessary. In¬ 
deed a snake Avhich rejoices in the highly 
terresirial name of Psarnmodynastes pulveru- 
lentus, tliedusty kiiigof thedesert, was captur¬ 
ed whilst it was swimming across the Rangoon 
lake. Also, if any word could be more iuap- 
propriate and deceptive tliau another, it is the 
term Miood’as applied to the broad expansion 
produced by the elevation of the cervical ribs 
of Naga tri[)iKlians and 0[)lii()phagus glaps. 
The native terms used to deseiihe it, putum 
iu Tamil and Malayalum, meaning a cloth, a 
picture, a map, and phuu in Hindustani, both 
give an idea of breadth and expansion entire¬ 
ly wanting in the terms ‘capella’ and ‘hood’ ; 
So cautiously do serpents make their ap¬ 
pearance that the surprise of persons long 
resident is invariably expressed at the rari¬ 
ty with wliieh they are to be seen. Mrl 
Bennett, who resided much in the south-east 
of Ceylon, ascribes the rarity of serpents 
in the jungle to the abuudauee of the wild 
pea-fowl, whose partialily to young snakes 
renders them the chief destroyers of these 
reptiles. It is likely, too, that they are 
killed by the jungle-fowl; for they are fre¬ 
quently eat(!n by the eoiiimou barn-door- 
fowl in Ceylon. This is rendered theijftjore 
probable l)y the fact, that in those 
where the extension of eultivatfe% 
the visils of sportsmen, have reduciKfl, 
numbers of the jungle-cocks and pea-fwjj 
snakes have perceptibly increased. The 
also are enmnies of the snakes, and thd 
natives who have had opportunities of wateh- 
ing their encounters assert that they have 
seen d(‘er rush upon a serpent and crush it 
by leaping on it with all its four feet. As to 
the venomous powers of snakes, Dr. Davy, 
wliose attention was carefully directed to the 
poisonous serpents of Ceylon, came to the con¬ 
clusion that but four, out of twenty species 
examined by him, were venomous, and that of 
Ih(‘seonly two(tlie tic-polonga (Dahoiaelegans, 
Z)^au/)nml cobra-de-capello), (Naja tripudiaiis, 
J/e?’r.) were capable of inflicting a wound 
likely to be fatal toman. The third is the cara- 
wala, (Tringonoeephalus bypriale, Mer7\) a 
brown snake of about two feet in length ; and 
for the fourth, iu like manner, the tic-polonga, 
particularised by Dr. Davy, is said to be but 
one out of seven varieties of that formidable 
reptile. The word ‘ tic’ means literally the 
‘ spotted’ polonga, from the superior clear* 
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ness of the markings on its scales. Another, 
the nidi, o?* ‘ sleeping’ polonga, is so called 
from the fact that a person bitten by it is 
soon prostrated by a lethargy from which he 
never awakes. These formidable serpents 
so infested the otficial residence of the Dis¬ 
trict Judge of Trincomallee in 1858, as to 
compel Ins family to abandon it. In another 
instance, a friend of Sir J. E. Tennent going 
hastily to take a supply of wafers from an open 
tin case wlu(di stood in his oflice, drew i)ack 
his hand, on finding the box occupied by a 
tic-polonga coiled within it. During Ten- 
uent’s residence \\\ Ceylon, he never heard 
of the death of a European which had been 
caused by the bite of a snake ; and in the i‘e- 
turns of coroner’s iiupiests made otficially to 
his department, siudi accidents to the natives 
appear chiefly to have happened at night, 
when the animal, having been surprised or 
trodden on, inflicted the wound in self-defence. 
For these reasons the Singhalese, as indeed 
the natives of all India, when obliged to leave 
their houses in the dark, carry a stick with a 
loose ring, the noise of which as they strike 
it on the ground is sufficient to warn the 
snakes to leave their path. 

Tliere is a belief in Ceylon that the bite 
of the rat-snake, Qorypkodon hlunienba- 
chii^ though harmless to man, is fatal to 
black cattle. The Singhalese add that it 
would be equally so to man were the wound 
to be pouched by cowdung. Wolf, in the in- 
' ter(^ifvg story of his Life and Adventures in 
.'mentions that rat-snakes were often 
dcated by the natives as to feed at 
rie. He says : I once saw an ex- i 
rbf this in the house of a native. It 
_ meal-time, he called his snake, which 
fimediately came forth from the roof under 
"wJjich he and I were sitting. He gave it 
victuals from his own dish, which the snake 
took of itself from off a fig-leaf that was laid 
for it, and ate along with its liost. When it 
had eaten its fill, he gave it a kiss, and bade 
it go to its hole.” Major Skinner, writing to 
Sir J. E. Tennent on 12th December 1858, 
mentions the still more remarkable cause 
of the domestication of the cobra-de-capelhi 
in Ceyjon : ^‘Did you ever hear,” he says, **of 
tame cobras being kept and domesticated about 
a house, going in and out at pleasure, and in 
common with the rest of the inmates ? In one 
family, near ]Negombo, cobras are kept as pro¬ 
tectors, in the place of dogs, by a wealthy man 
who has always large sums of money in his 
house. But this is not a solitary case of the 
kind. I heard of it only the other day, but from j 
undoubtedly good authority. The snakes! 
glide about the house, a terror to thieves, 
blit never attempting to harm the inmates. The I 
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Egyptian juggler is said to take up in hr» 
hands the Naga or small viper, and pressing 
afinger on the nape of its neck, puts it into a 
catalepsy, which makes it motionless and 
stiff'like a rod ; and when it regains its power 
of motion, the cheated by-standers fancy that 
the magician’s rod has been changed into a 
serpent. 

Snakes cast their skins periodically, and 
tlie Chinese and hindoo physicians use the 
skins medicinally. Snakes are said to avoid 
the fennel plant as well as all places where 
tlie fennel seed (Nigella saliva) is strewed, 
— Mncyilliway's Voyage, Vol. i, p. 66 ; 
Madras Mail, Jngust 2, 1872; McCulloch's 
Records,^ G. 1. F. D., pp. 31-2 ; Eug. Cyc, ; 
Tennant's Sketches of the Natural Histon/ 
of Ceylon, pp, 311, 395-99; Sharpe's His- 
tory of Egypt, Vol, i, p, 59; Ward's View 
of the Hindoos, Vol. ii, Tod's Rajasthan^ 

VoL i, p. 535 ; Foi'bes Basanmla ; Davy's 
account of Ceylon, Ch, xiv ; Once a Week, 
See Serpents. 

SNAIvE BITE. Dr. Shortt, m.d , a medi¬ 
cal officer of the Madras Army recommends 
Liquor Poiassae internally, for the cure of 
persons wounded by poisonous snakes and » 
several persons have recovered with whom it 
was used. Surgeon J. Fayrer of the Bengal 
Army recommends Liquor Ammouiie. In 
the year 1866, so many as 1,894 persons died 
from snake bite in the Madras Presidency, 
and in 1867 the deaths were 1,810 ; all 
stimulants are useful, spirits and the essential 
oils of cinnamon, peppermint, &c. 

SNAKE EATER, Capra raegaceros, Hutton. 
^jN^AlvE GOURD, Iricliosanthes anguina, 

I a curious contorted gourd, peculiar to India" 
and in very general demand for vegetable 
cuiries. The plant is of easy culture on 
trellises around the doors of the native cabins 
and the fruit often grows two feet long, beau" 
tifully striped, small, and tapering, lo that 
streaming down from the trellis, they imme¬ 
diately remind one of striped snakes suspended 
from the foliage of trees,— Mason. 

8NAKE FRUIT, Eleagnus conferta. 

SNAKE Race. The Snake race, or the 
Takshac race, was one of the most extensive 
and earliest of Higher Asia, and celebi-ated in 
all its extent, and the Ramayaua relates that 
the sacrificial horse was stolen by <‘a serpent 
(Takshac) assuming the form of Ananta.-” 

The snake race of India, were the foes of the 
Paudu. The Mahabharat records constant 
war from.ancient times amongst the children 
of Suvya (the sun), aiui the Tak or Takshac 
(serpent) races, and mentions t^t the horse 
of the sun, liberated preparatory to sacrifice, 
hy the father of Rama, was seized by the 
Takshac, literally rendered, the snake. The 
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successor of Janmejaya carried war iuto the 
seats of this Tak or serpent race, and is said 
to have sacrificed 20,000of them in revenge; 
but although it is specifically stated that he 
subsequently compelled them to sign tribu¬ 
tary engagements (penameh), the brahmins 
have nevcii-theless distorted a plain historical 
fact by a litei*al and puerile interpretation. 
The Parataca3 (Mountain Tak) of Alexander 
were doubtless of this race, as was his ally 
Taxiles, which appellation was titular as he 
was called Omphis till his father’s death. It 
is even probable that this name is the Greek, 
in which they rectognized the tribe of the Tak 
or Snake. Taxiles may be compounded of 
eSf ‘lord or chief,’silla, ‘rock or mountain,’ 
and Tak, ‘lord of the mountain Tak,’ whose 
capital was in the range west of the Indus. 
Wo are indebted to the emperor Baber for 
tho exact position of the capital of tliis cele¬ 
brated race, which he f)assed on his route of 
conquest. We liave, however, an intermediate 
notice of it between Alexander and Baber, in 
the early history of tfie Y'aduBhatti, who came 
In conflict with the Tak on their expulsion 
from Zabulist’han and settlement in the Punjab. 
How soon after the flood, the Surya, or sun- 
worshippers, entered India piof>er, must ever 
remain uncertain. It is certain that they 
were anterior in date to the Indu races 
who tYace their descent from the moon (Iml) ; 
as the migration of the latter from the central 
lands of Indo-Scythia was antecedent to that 
of the Agnicula, or fii'e-worshippers, of the 
snake race, claiming Takshac as their original 
progenitor. The Hurya, who migrated botli 
to the east and west, as population became 
redundant in these fertile regions, may be 
considered the Celtic, as the Indo-Getie may 
be accounted the Gothic, races of India. To 
attempt to discriminate these different races, 
and mark the shades which once separated 
them, would be fruitless ; but the observer 
of ancient customs may, with the imperfect 
guidance of peculiar rites, discover things, 
and even names, totally incongruous with the 
brahminical system, and which could never 
have originated within the Indus or Uttuc, 
tho Rubicon of Gangetic antiquarians, who 
fear to look beyond that stream for the origin 
of tribes. The Sauromatia, or Sarraatians 
of early Europe, as well as the Syrians, 
were most probably colonies of the same 
Suryavansi, who simultaneously peopled the 
shores of the Caspian and Mediterranean, 
and the banks of the Indus and Gauges. 
Many of the tribes described by Strabo 
as dwelling around tho Caspian, are enu¬ 
merated amongst the thirty-six royal races 
of India. One of these, the Sacaseni, supposed 
to be the ancestors of the Saxon race, set- 
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tied themselves on the Araxes in Armenia, 
adjoining Albania.— 2'od's Rajasthan, VoL i, 
pp. 536, 556-58, 580-81. 

SNAKE ROOT. Polygala senega. 
SNAKE’S HEAD L^LY^ Amaryllis frit- 
tilaria. 

SNAKE-STONE. 

Painbu kallii, Tam. 

Snake stone is a term employed in tropical 
countries to variousnbsorbent substances appli¬ 
ed to snake bites. That in use in Ceylon, is 
charred bone. The bezoar and magnesian 
limestones, and chalk are also used. The vir¬ 
tues of these depend on their absorbent qualiJ 
ties, and earth has been recommended. Dr. 
Davy’s belief was that a piece of charred bone 
is filled with blood perhaps several times, 
and then carefully chai red again. Evidence 
of this is afforded, as well by the apertures 
of cells or tubes on its surface as by the fact 
that it yields and breaks under pressure, and 
exhibits an organic structure witlnn. Dr. 
Davy, on the authority of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, says the manufacture of them is 
a lucrative trade, carried on by the monks of 
Manilla, who supply the merchanfs of India, 
and his analysis confirms that of Mr. Faraday. 
Thnnberg was shown the snake stone used 
by the boers at the Cape in 1772, which was 
imported for them “ fr('m theindies, especial¬ 
ly from Malabar,” at so high a price that few 
of the farmers, could afibrd to possess them¬ 
selves of it ; he describes it as convex on one 
side, black, and so porous that “ when thrown 
into water, it caused bubbles to rise and 
hence, by its absorbent qualities, it served, if 
speedily applied, to extract thepoisou from the 
wound. Mr. Hardy furnished Sir J.E. Tenueut 
wirJi an account of the piedra ponsona, the snako 
stone of Mexico:—“Take a piece of harts¬ 
horn of any convenient size and shape ; cover 
it well round with grass or hay, enclose both 
in a thin piece of sheet copper well wrapped 
round them, and place the parcel in a char¬ 
coal fire till the bone is sufficiently charred. 
When cold, remove the calcined horn from 
its envelope, when it will be ready for im¬ 
mediate use. In this state it will resemble a 
solid black fibrous substance, of the same 
shape and size as before it was subjected to 
this treatment. The wound being slightly 
punctured, apply the bouo to the opening, 
to which it will adhere firmly for the space 
of two minutes ; and when it falls, it should 
be received into a basin of water. It should 
then be dried in a cloth, and again applied to 
the wound. But it will not adhere longer 
than about one minute. In like manner it 
may be applied a third time ; but now it will 
fall almost immediately, and nothing will 
cause it to adhere any more. 
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SNAKE-WORSHIP, In all mythologi- 
<5ai language the snake is an emblem ol 
immortality ; its endless figure, when its 
tail is inserted in its mouth, and the an¬ 
nual renewal of its skin and vigour, af¬ 
ford symi)ols of continued youth and eter¬ 
nity, and its supposed medicinal or life¬ 
preserving qualities may also have contri¬ 
buted to the fabled honours of the serpent 
ti'ibe. In hindoo mythology sei’pents are 
of universal occurrence and importance, and 
the fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece 
are also decorated with serpentine machi¬ 
nery. Ingenious and learned authors attri¬ 
bute this universality of serpent forms to 
the early and all-pervading prevalence of sin. 
The allegories of sin and dealh, and the 
end of their empire, contain allusions to the 
Christian dispensation in the tradi/ions of tlie 
hindoos. Krishna crushing, hut not destroy¬ 
ing the type of sin, has been largely discuss¬ 
ed. Garuda, the vahan of the Iiindoo god 
Vishnu, is also the proverbial hut not the 
utter, destroyer, for he spared one, they and 
tlieir archotypo being, in reference to created 
beings, eternal. His continual and destined 
state of warfare with the serpent, a shape 
mostly assumed by ihe tuiemies of the virtu¬ 
ous incarnations or deified heroes of the 
hindoos, has been supposed to he a continued 
allegory of the conflicts between vice and 
virtue so infinitely personified. In this view, 
Garuda, appears the coadjutor of all virtuous 
sin-suhduiijg efforts, as tlie vehicle of the 
chastening and triumphant parly, and con¬ 
veys him on the wings of the winds, to the 
regions of efernnl day. T>u(, the accepted 
explanation of the traditions of the Garuda 
imd his victories over the snakes, is that Ga¬ 
ruda is tlu3 type of the religion of Vishnu 
and the snakes alluded to are the naga, or 
snake-race who followed the hiuUrhist faith 
of Sakya Muni. There is ample reason to be¬ 
lieve that at one time the ophite or snake- 
worship extended all over India ; and every¬ 
where throughout the peninsula and Ceylon 
snakes are to this day woishipped. In the 
holy hooks of the hindoos, the destruc¬ 
tion of the entire serpent-race by the rajah 
Janamejaya, the son of Parieshit, is chro¬ 
nicled as a historical event, hut probably it is 
merely a typical and emblematical shadowing 
forth 6f the actual fact, «. e., that the faith 
of the Vedas was founded on tlie ruins of the 
original and local superstition of the Nagas, 
when Janamejaya subverted the ancient 
Ophite woi’ship. At all events, there is no 
doubt whatever that this singular superstition 
existed oriifianlly in Cashmere, as snakes and 
snake-deities play an important part in the 
legendary history of the valley. , Ahul Fazl 
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(alluding to an epoch about 350 or 400 years 
n.c.) mehtloiis “ that there areseven hundred 
places where carved snakes are worshipped in 
in the province,” and up to the close of the 
19tli century, in every town iu the south of 
India the cobra snake, bofii alive and in 
the form of carved inmges is worshipped. The 
hindoo races worship three classes of deities, the 
gramma devata or village god ; the kula devata 
or household god, and the ista devata, the 
personal or ])atron god. Snake-worship is 
general throughout penin.suhir India, hofh of 
the sculptured form and of the living creature. 
The sculpture is invavialily of the form of 
the Nag or Cobra, and almost every hamlet 
has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is 
a single snake, the hood of the cobra being 
spread open. Occasionally, the sculptured 
figures are nine in numlau', and this form is 
called “nao-nag,” and is intended to repre¬ 
sent a parent snake and eight of its young, 
but the prevailing form is that of two snakes 
twining in the manner of life Escqlapian rod. 
Some hindoos who have been educated in th^ 
schools established i)y the British hold thaP 
the living snake is not worshipped as a 
devala, by any liindoo sect, but is reverenced 
in conimemorafion of some ancient event. 
Others however maintain that it is as a devata, 
tlie snake is worshipped. But whatever he 
the origin of the adoration, tlie living snake is 
worshipped everywliere throughout Southern 
India. On these occasions, the worshippers 
r(‘Sort to the snake’s residemje, called in Urdu 
the samp-ki-liut, which they ornament with 
streaks of vermillion, and danhs of turmeric 
and of wheat flour mixed with sugar, and they 
hang gurlauds of flowers near, strung on white 
cotton thread and placed over wooden frames. 
Also, in the month Sravan, which occurs in 
the rainy season, the nag-panchami festival 
o(;curs, on which hindoos go in search of 
snakes or have them brought to their houses 
by the “ Sampeli,” the snake-charmers, who 
snare them. The snakes are then worshipped 
and offerings are made to them of m i 1 k, and near¬ 
ly in every house are figures of snakes drawn 
on wood or on paper, and these are fixed on the 
walls and worshipped. Those who visit the 
snakes’hut, plant sticks around the aperture and 
wind white cotton thread around and over the 
sticks. The Mahratta women go a number 
together to tlie snakes’ “hut,” and, joining 
hands for five times, circle round and round it,' 
singing song.'^, praying for their desires and 
then prostrating themselves. Alike in the 
several Vihara and the Chaitya at Adjunt*i,are 
sculptured figures of snakes. The gramma 
devata of Assaye, where Sir Arthur Welle&ley 
defeated the Mahrattas, is a figure of Haau* 
roan with a iingam^ and the Na^lS &v BasaVa^ 
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Hike vahan bull of Saiva and the tulsi plant 
^E*owing near, but on its western wall, a 
Kobra snake is sketched, in white colours, in 
Fthe wavy form which snakes assume when 
moving on the ground. Tike worshippers 
believe that it is travelling to Lanka (Cey¬ 
lon), but they smiled on it being remarked 
to tliem that it would be a long time on its 
journey. Figures of the cobra snake are 
often drawn on paper and in sculpture with 
the hood spread, like a canopy over the I in¬ 
gam, the emblem of Saiva or Mahndeo ; and 
this deity is often represented sitting on a 
tiger skin with a cobra snake wound around 
his liead. Vishnu, in his prolonged sleep, 
while passing from one avatar to anotikcr, 

. is shaded by the canopy of a cobra’s head. 
Saiva is fabled to have drank up the poison 
produced in the churning of the ocean, and, in 
his agony, to cool liimself to have wrapped 
snakes around his neck. 

Ill Southern India, the deity under whose 
name the snake is worshippe(l is Subramani, 
whose shrine is said to be in the western part 
of Mysore, and the imago there is described 
as a shapeless lump of earth. The editor has 
only once seen living snakes in the form of the 
Esculapian rod. It was at Ahmednuggnr, in 
1841, in a clear moonlight night. They 
dropped into the garden, from over the thatch¬ 
ed roof of the house, and stood erect on their 
tails. They were all cobras, and no one could 
haveseenthem vvithoutat onccrecognising that 
they were in congress. Captain Havelock, 
to whom the editor showed these I'crnarks, 
mentioned in reply that he once in broad 
day-light, in the jungles, saw pythons 
in the altitudes hero described, in the singular 
form of the Es<;ulapian rod, but many natives 
of India mention having seen this sight and 
recognise it ns the serpent’s “Laq.’^ Natives 
of India believe tliat it is most fortunate to wit¬ 
ness snakes so engaged, and that if they can 
throw a cloth at the pair to touch them with 
it, the cloth becomes a representative form of 
Lakshmi, of the highest virtue, and is taken 
home to their houses and preserved as such. 
No hind 00 ordinarily will kill a snake but 
turns aside, on seeing it. Young men who have 
been educated at English schools, however, 
have no such great reserve, and a Mahratta 
brahman so educated, informed iho editor that 
he had killed three of them. Snakes are kept in 
houses iu Ceylou and Guzerat, partly, seem- 
as objects of worship and partly to dc- 
strpy vats, but no similar practice prevails in 
th^^E. of the peninsula. In Guzerat no 
kill a snake but it is taken outside 
^^B^Hkand released. Esculap^, amongst 
and Romans, was the god to whom 
^^BRre of medicine and health pertained. Es- 


miin, the snake-god of the Phoenicians, is iden¬ 
tified by Bunsen with the Egyptian Hermes, 
called Tet and Taautes in Phoenician. Esmun 
Esculnpius is strictly a Phoenician god. He was 
especially worshipped at Berytus. At Carthage, 
he was called the higliest goil, together with 
Astarte and Hercules. At Babylon, Bel 
corresponded with him. Accordingto Jambli- 
cus and the Hermetic books, the Egyptian 
name of Escuhipius wasKnmeph. TheAswini- 
Kumarii, (he sons of vSuryu, amongst the hiu- 
doos, correspond with the western Greek and 
Roman Escuhipius. The Esculapian Rod has 
been supposed by some to be the stem of 
a Bauhinia plant. It is more probably,however, 
the form that serpents assume when in congress 
and whi(*h is represented in every hintloo ser¬ 
pent shrine. The idea of the medicinal virtues 
of these snake forms is very old iu India : a hin- 
doo attacked by fever or other disease, makes 
a serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain, 
ceremonies to its honour, in furtherance of 
his recovery. Such ceremonies are particu¬ 
larly efficacious when the moon is in the 
nakshatra (mansion, sign, or asterism,) called 
Sarpa, or the serpent ; called also Ashlesha. 
The snakes when in congress rise on the ti-p.s 
of their tails and approach each other not 
twining ns represented in the esculapian rod, 
though, at a little distance, they seem to bo 
twining. Mr. James Fergusson wrote on 
the (5th March 18(58, acknowledging notes ou 
snake-worship, which the Editor sent from 
I Hingoleo and Omraoti, which liavo since been 
! published as appendix D to his work on Tree 
and Serpent-worship. In his letter he expresses 
his belief that serpent-worship mixed with 
buddhism must Iiavo. prevailed all through 
the Nizam’s country and Berar or rather Nag- 
pore, from at least the 4th to the lOth or 12th 
j centuries, and that there must bo temples of 
the Opbite budtl’liism still existing especially 
aliout Warangal and its neighbourhood. A great 
serpent is said to have been worshipped at 
8umbuIporo on the Mahanuddy over since the 
world began. The snake-worship ^ the Tae- 
shac travelleil from Scythia to Cashmere and 
thence to Hindustan.— Bunsen^ s Kg^^pts 
placeinUnit'crsal History^ VoK iv, 

9 ; The Editor in Appendix Z), of iEergus- 
sotis Tree and Serpeiit Worships lias Mala 
Hindoo Anjialsy Vol. ii, 389-90 ; Adven¬ 
tures of a lady iu Tnrlary^ c^v?., hy Mrs, 
Hervey, VoL Vu^pp, 156-58 ; Travels in tha. 
Interior of Mexico^ published in 1830, R, 
IV, U, Hardyy Balh, SOt/i January 1860; 
TennenCs Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceytovy p. 42, 317 ; Thunberpy VoL 5, p, 
155. See Fandii, Suvya. 

SNAKE-WOOD, Letter or speckled wood, 
is the wood of Piratouera guinneusis of Souih 
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America, also of the Strychnos colubrina of 
the E. Indies. A wood bearing this name 
is used at Demerara, Surinam, and along 
the banks of the Orinoko, for the bows 
of the Indians. The colour of the wood 
is red liazle, with numerous black spots 
and marks, which have been tortured into 
the resemblance of letters, or of the scales 
of the reptile ; when fine it is very beau¬ 
tiful, but it is scarce in England, and 
chiefly used for walking sticks, Avliich are ex¬ 
pensive ; the pieces that are from 2 to 6 inch 
diameter, are said to be the produce of large 
trees, from three to four times those diameters, 
the remainder being sap. Dr. Bancroft says, 
“ Bourra courra, as it is called by the Indians, 
by the French Bois du lettre, and by the 
Dutch Lettre hout, is the heart of a tree 
growing 30 feet in height wi th many bramdios,” 
&c. The <6*a paise^^o, 64, in Mr. Mor- 
.ney’scollectionofBrazilian woods,issomowliat 
like snakewood, but less beautiful ; it is 
much less red, and the marks are paler and 
larger. If notan accidental variety, the wood 
would bo worth seeking. The above must 
not bo confounded with the snake-wood of 
the West Indies and South America, the 
Cecropia, qf which there are three species all 
furnishing trees of straight and tall growtli, 
and a wood of very light structure, proseuting 
sometimes distinct and hollow cells. The 
Balsas, or floats, used by the Indians of South 
America for fishing, &c., are very commonly 
constructed of this wooil.— Holtzappfel. 

SNAKE WOOD TREE, Eng. Syn. of 
Strychnos coluiirina, TAnn, 

SNANU, Sans., from sna, to purify. 

SNAP DRAGON, ^ Eng, Aiitivrhinum 
mafus, Linn. 

SNATHAKA VARATTAM, see Hindu. 
SNAPS, Dan. 

Tester, Oku. 1 Kisslys chtxhy, licss. 

Quass, Russ. \ 

Secalo cerealo. 

SNEEZE WORT, Artemisia sternutato- 
ria. 

SNIPE. The snipes, so well known to all 
eportsmen, are birds belonging to the family 
ScolopacidoR, sub-family Scolopdcina', viz. :— 
Fam. ScolopHcuUi;, It) gen., ,‘J2 sp. 

* 4 Ibidorhynchua ; 4 'I'otanus ; 3 Actitis ; 0 Tringa ; 
lTerokia;2 Linioaa; 2 Nniuenius; 1 Eurinovhynclius, 
1 Calidria ;l PhilonuichuH ; IStrepsilas ; J Phalaropus; 
1 Scolopax; 1 MacrorhaiapUus ; 0 Oalliuago ; 1 Khyu- 
chsea. 

The solitary snipe is the Galliim^o solitaria. 
It is found throughout India, northwards 
to the Himalaya where, in the lonely glen, 
by the side of the mountain-torrent, where 
the pine grows, tall and dense and the 
sun’s rays seldom penetrate, may be found 
the great snipe (Gallinago solitaria), from 
the lower to the upper ranges of the forest 
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region. The painted species, iheRhyncha3a 
beugaleusis, belongs to a different genus from 
the true snipes, far more diverse than the 
closely akin one of the woodcocks. Sports¬ 
men acknowledge this when they refuse to 
allow it to count in the game-bag. It is not 
a migratory bird, and both eggs and young 
have been obtained in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
Indeed, Mr. Blyth has taken the egg from the 
oviduct of a bird brought to the bazaar. Its 
flight is not in the least like that of a real 
snipe, and has been aptly compared to that 
of a huge moth fluttering over the ground. 
One remarkable peculiarity of the painted 
snipe consists in the dissimilarity of the sexes, 
the female being the larger and more finely 
coloured bird of the two ; while the young in 
their first plumage resemble the mature male. 
The same has been observed of the Austra¬ 
lian painted snipe (R. australis), which ex¬ 
ternally diflers Jiftle from the Indian except 
in having shorter toes. Nevertheless, the 
female only of the Australian painted snipe 
has an extraordinary prolongation of the tra¬ 
chea or windpipe,a.s(lescribedby Gould, which 
is not the case with that sex of the Indian 
species. Whether it occurs, also, in that of 
South Africa (R. caponsis) is not known, but 
so curious a difleronce of structure existing 
in two species which externally are so much 
alike as the painted snipes of India and Aus¬ 
tralia, is a most remarkable fact. 

The Macrorliairiplius combines the form 
and exact bill of tlie snipes, with the plumage 
and seasoned changes of colouring of the god- 
wits, knot, &c., becoming rufous in the breed¬ 
ing season. Blyth once obtained this bird 
iu tlie CalctiUa provision bazaar, and the 
specimen was preserved in the Asiatic Society’s 
museum. A second example was obtained 
in the Madras presidency ; and it is a bird 
that should bo looked for on the sea coast. 

‘ ShoVo snipe* should indeed be its popular 
name. Whether the species be identical 
with that common in North America, and 
now and then met with iu Europe, is a dis- 
pute<l point; the lato prince of Canino (a 
high authority) consideied them to be the 
same, but we presume, without having seen 
an Indian specimen ; nevertheless, being fa¬ 
miliar with M. grisens, he could estimate the 
valoe of the alleged distinction of the Indian 
bird, upon which the name M. semipalmatus 
was founded, and ho is probably right there¬ 
fore in assuming tho specifical identity. 

Gallinago scolopacinus, (Scolopax galli¬ 
nago,) the ‘common snipe* of Europe,j 
North Africa ; is very common in In^ 

Gallinago gallinnla^ (Scolopax 
the ‘jack snipe’ of Europe, Asia, BII 
common iu India. 
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SNOW. 


SNUFF. 


These are migratory, coming over the 
Himalaya in October, but*the Galliuago ste- 
liura snipe precedes them, though few sports 
men discriminate it from the common Hritish 
snipe which makes its appearance somewhat 
later. G. stenura is nevertheless a ditfercut 
bird, at once distinguished by luiving a set 
of curious pin-feathers on each side of its 
tail, -whereas the British snipe, which is 
equally abundant in India, has a broad fan¬ 
shaped tail, as unlike that of the other as can 
well be. The pin-tailed is the common snipe 
of the Malay countries ; and is unknown in 
Europe, excepting as an exceedingly rare 
straggler from its proper hal)itat, the East. 
The ‘ double snipe’ is the Galliuago major of 
Europe, distinct from the two species of 
large or ‘ solitary snipes* of tlie Himalaya, 
G. solitaria and G. uemoricola. The snipes 
may be thus shown :— 

Fam. ScolopacMae. 

Siib-fam. Scolopaciniw ; snipes. 

Scolopax rusticola, Linn. Tne woodcock, all India. 

S. saturata, Horsjiddf .Java. 

S. minor, Gmelin. 

Galliuago iicmoricola, Hodg. Wood siiipo, all India. 

G. solitaria, Solitary snipe, Himalaya. 

O. stenura, Temnu Pin-tailed snipe, all India. 

O. Bcolopacinus, Bonap. Common snipe, all north¬ 
ern latitudes, 

G. gallinula, Linn. Jack snipe. 

llhynchnea bengalensia, Linn, Painted snipe. 

SNOW. 

Mo-bwing, Burm. | Barf, Hind. 

Snow is not known to fall in any part of 
British India south of the Himalaya. In every 
part of the Himalaya, and of Western Tibet, 
wherever the mountains attain a sullieient 
elevation to be covered with perpetual snow, 
glaciers are to be found. In the lofty chain 
of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej Himalaya, and 
of the Kouen-lun, whose peaks rise to a 
very great height and collect in winter 
enormous depths of snow, they are of great 
length. Ill the central parts of Tibet which 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts are less snowy than the bounding 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimeusious 
wdiero the snow-bed is at once cut off 
abruptly in an ice cliff, wliich can hardly bo 
said to be in motion or rather whose motion 
must be almost entirely from above down¬ 
wards. Moraines, wliich, on the larger gla¬ 
ciers and among mountains of easily decay¬ 
ing rocks, are of astonishiug dimension.^, form 
the margins of each glacier, and also occur 
longifudinally. The annual rising of the rivers 
Indus and Ganges depei!<l to a great extent on 
the melting of snows on the mountains. The 
permanent Hooding of the Euphrates is also 
caused by the melting of the snow in the 
mountains along the upper part of its course. 
This takes place about tlie beginning of 
March, and it increases gradually up to the 
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time of bailey harvest, or about the last days 
in May, when it is usually of its gr>eatest 
height. Ill the report of the Proceedings of 
the Magnetic Survey it is mentioned that the 
phenomenon of the illumination of snow-clad 
mountains after sunset (analogous to the 
glowing of* the Alpine snows) was seen 
sev^eral times in those nights when there wms 
no moon. It was seen particularly well near 
Chibra, to the north of Karakorum. Judging 
of it, as seen there, it was thought to be 
quite independent of a spontaneous develop- * 
meiit of light from snow, and evidently 
caused by an illumination of the snow-fields 
from the west-north-western parts of the sky. 
This illumination.is only visible after a cer¬ 
tain time after the sun has set, namely, when 
the projection of the earth’s shade has reach¬ 
ed an angular height exceeding that of tho 
mountains, and when the atmospheric light 
has decreased so much that tho atmosphere 
behind the mountains reflects less light than 
the snow-clad slofies of the mountains exposed 
to the west-north-west. Tiie Lacheu valley, 
says Hooker, remains almost level for several 
miles, tho road running along the east bank of 
the Lacheu. Shoots of stones descend from tho 
ravines, all of a white fine-grained granite, 
stained red with a minute eoiifervu, which has 
been taken by Himalayan travellers for red 
snow ; a phenomenon Dr. Hooker never saw 
in Sikkim. li(‘d snow was never found in tho 
Antarctic regions during Sir James Hosss 
South Polar voyage ; nor does Dr. Hooker 
know any authentic record of its luiving been 
seen in the Himalaya.— Hooker^s Him. Jour.^ 
Vol, ii, /?. 118; Report on the Proceedings 
of the Magnetic Survey of India, p. 8. 

SNOW BEAU, Eng. Ursus isabelliuus, JTor. 

SNOW LEOPARD, Eng. Felis uucia, 
Schreber, Bb/,, Hodg, 

SNOW PllEASANT, Tetraogallus hima- 
lensis. 

SNOW LAND, see Lhassa, Balti. 

SNUFF. 


Tabac cii poiulre, 

Schnupftaback. 

Nas, 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Tobacco da naso, 
Nosowoi tabak, 
Tabaco do polvo, 


It. 

Rub. 

Sp. 


Snuff is tobacco in a powdered state, and in 
general use us an errhino. Other articles are 
sometime^added to vary its pungency, scent, 
&c. The snuff of Masulipalum used to be 
found throughout the peninsula of India 
where many hindoos and mahomedans use it. 
Snuff is very little used by the inhabitauts of 
the Punjab plains, but the Biluchi and Hill 
tribes of the Dinajat use it more frequently. 
It is preserved iu small egg-shaped boxee^ 
with a little ivory stopper, some of them are 
very prettily carved out of .the fruite of 
Feionia elephautum.— Powell's Hand boik 
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SOAP. 


SOAP NUT. 


Voi. i, p. 291 ; McCulloch ; Fanlhner. See 
Tol)acco. 

SNUIII, pee Serpent. 

SOA, Hind. Hordeum hexaslichum. 

SO A, Hind. Morus serrata. 

SOA, Jhotjik or Sliiroka of Ladak. 

SOA GANDAL, Hind. Asj^araguspun- 
jubensis. 

SOALOM, Tam. Sorglmm vulgare. 

SOAM, a river near Billaspoor in thoUm- 
balla range. 

SOANE, a river near Kiittesur in Patna, 
the Hyraniabhya of the ancient Magadha and 
Prachii, ami the Erranaboas of Arrian and 
Pliny. Palibothra was situated as stated by 
Megastbeues at the junction of the Ganges 
and Erranaboas.— 7V. of Hind^ Vol. i, p, 225. 

SOANJNA, Hind. Moringa pterygosperma. 

SOAP. 


Sabun, An., Guz., Hind. Sabun, Malay. 

Fan-kien, Chin. Sabun: Sujah, Malkal. 

Zip, UiJT. Sabao, Pokt. 

Savon, Fa. Mulo, Kus. 

Seifo, Ger. S<;p, Scotch. 

Sap one, hr. .Jabon, Sp. 

Supo, Lat, Natsowcaram, Tam. 


The manufacture of soap was known to 
the Homans, and has long been practised 
in India, but the identity of its names in 
different regions shows that its manufacture 
was learned from one source. Hard or Castile 
soap is made by beating together olive oil and a 
solution of caustic soda. Chemists conceive that 
at the time when soap is formed, the elaine and 
inargarino are, by a re-arrangement of their 
elements, converted into two acids, called 
elaic and margaric acids, and tliat these com¬ 
bine with the soda forming eleates and mar- 
garates of soda. But with the formation of 
the acids, a new substance, glycerine, is also 
produced, and becomes dissolved in the water 
which forms one of the constituents of soap. 
Some'oils and animal fats contain stcarine, a 
substance closely allied to margarine: in that 
case some stearic acid is also formed. All 
soaps are slightly alkaline, feel soft and 
slippery, and are detergent. The watery 
solution is readily decomposed by acids, also 
by eartliy and many metallic 'salts, hence, 
^when water holds any of them in solution 
instead of dissolving, the soap becomes de¬ 
composed. Such waters are called hard, 
while those which are comparatively pure are 
called soft waters. Castile soap is composed 
of 9‘ to 1()’5 of Soda, 76*t5 to 75*2 of Oleic 
and Margaric acids, and 14*3 to ]4’5 of water. 
Common soap made of tallow and soda, 
and yellow soap of tallow, resin, and soda, 
are not so well adapted for medical use. The 
soaps of Europe, a mixture of an alkali with 
some oily or fUtty substance, are not known 
to the Chinese who use the native soda (Kan; 


Kiien): or the pods of the Acacia coiiciunn (Fei- 
tsau-toh). Soap seems to have been introduced 
by the mahomedans into India, though the hin- 
doosliave long used alkaline leys, obtained fron> 
the ashes of plants, for many of the purposes 
of soap ; and they Inave a substitute for soap 
in several berries. Soap is made at Dacca, 
of fine slicll lime, 10 inds. ; saji muttee, im¬ 
pure carbonate of soda, 16 mds.; cowiinon 
salt^ 15 mds.; sesamum oil, 12 mds. ; goat^s 
suet, 15 seers. It is made of good quality 
at Suhaninpore ; and some marine soap, 
of excellent quality though in small quantity, 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851. from 
Calicut. The soap made at. Dacwi, is con¬ 
sidered the best in India ; and like the 
soap of Tranqnebar, which is also of an ex¬ 
cellent quality, it was formerly an export to 
Mauritius, Pinahg, Sumatra, and the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. The manufa(!ture 
of tin's article is carried on by the mahomedans, 
by whom it appears to Iiave been introduced 
into India. The Arabic word saboon indeed, 
is the origin of the names given to soap in many 
countries, as that of sabun in the Crimea, and 
savum at Genoa. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, several samples of soap were 
exhibited. Tlie best appeared to be a cako 
of castor oil soap, exhibited by Dr. G. W. 
Elynn, for which the Jury awarded a 2ud 
Class Medal. 

Soft soapy as used in the arts, is made 
with caustic potasli and fish-oil and tallow; 
is scmi-trans})arent, of the consistence of 
honey, brownish coloured, and nauseous, 
that referred to by the Britisli Colleges i.smade 
with potash and olive oil, Dr. Pereira was 
unable to meet with it and found on inquiry 
that common soft soap is usually substitut¬ 
ed in making Ung. Sulpliuris comp.— Dr, 
Clarke's Travels in Russia and on the Don ; 
Royle's Arts.y c5c., of India^ p, 484; Dr, 
Taylor \ M, E, J, R, •, Smith's Mat, Med, 

SOAP ACACIA, the Acacia rugata, 
Buck, The dried pods of this plant are sold in 
the bazaars of all the East Indies, and used as 
a substitute for soap in cleansing the hair— 
Maso?i, 

80AP-BEAN TREE, see Dyes, 

SOAP NUT, Emarginated. 

Buro ritah, Brng. Ariahta, Phenila, Sanr. 

Soap berry, Eng. Puvandie cottay, Tam. 

Emarginated „ ,, Manay .pimgung-kaj, „ 

Uita, Aritah, Hind. Kumul ti ghinzalu, Tel. 

Raruk, Malay. Kunk kaia, ,, 

Biudak-i-hindi, PERS. 

The Sapindus emarginatus Vahi.y yields this 
product. The capsules contain black seeds, 
which have a singular sweetish bitter taste, 
and a smell not unlike that of an over-ripe 
mango. They are used medicinally by native 
practitioners ; and form, when bruised aud 
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SOAP-WORTS. 


SODA. 


fig.tnted iu water, a kind of su 
common soap, which is ext^ ^ 
the natives in India for wj 
jl^eir heads ; and by w 
gwg silks. The pound- 
to be a valuable remedy forepi 



ind other diseases, 
kinost bazaars. 


[mt of 
by 
ir of 
clean- 
are said 
ic paroxysms 



Soap nuts are procurable 


T/ie Oil. 


:-ka4el, Hind. 

ay kotte-yeiitiai, 

’ Tam. 


Pooh gum kai yennai.TAM 
Kooncoodi nuiiay, Tel. 


i-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
is extracted from the kernel of the 
Its cost prevents its general use. 
7Vie Tree. 

Rit’ho ka jhar, Hind. I Roonkoodoo tiianu, Tel. 
Poovaiiday ruiirani, Tam. j 

The soap-nut tree grows all over the East 
Indies.— W. Ic.^ Useful JPlants; M. K, J. R. 
SOAP-STONE. 


Chin. 
11 

EN(3. 

OiJZ. 


Sunkjiri, Hind. 

Suiikjeeroo, ,, 

Bulpaiii, Tam., Tel. 


Hwah-shill, 

11 wall-.sh win, 

Pot-stone; Steatite, 

8uukjiri, 

Tins mineral has a soft and greasy feel ; is 
of a yellowish white or greenish gray colour ; 
sometimes spotted or veined ; with little 
lustre or transparency. It is compo.«?ed of 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and water, 
ill various proportions, according to the 
variety and the place whence obtained, in 
many parts of India, and is constantly for sale 
in the bazaars, being used to write with on 
black boards, as Europeans use chalk. In 
Burmah it is abundant.— M. E. J. B. 

SOAP-WORTS. Tlic Soup tree of China, 
Sapindus chiiieusi.'i, is a large tree bearing 
round berries resembling the fruit of the 
Melio. The tree is called by the Chinese 
Wa-hwan-tsze and Fei-chu-tsze. The berries 
are sometimes used in making rosaries, and 
when roasted are eaten by the Chinese, not¬ 
withstanding their apparent acridity. In the 
form of tincture of the berries, they were 
used in skin-diseases. The followers of the 
Tau faith, employ sticks of this tree to ex¬ 
orcise demons. The soap-wort, soap-fruits 
and soap-nuts in tropical climates furnish 
substitutes for soaps, of a more or less useful 
character, and the dried berries are to be 
found in almost every bazaar, being used 
throughout India for wasliing silk, or hair, 
or woollens and cloths of various kinds. The 
soap-berries of the W. Indies and the conti¬ 
nent of America are from the Sapindus sapo- 
naria, and in Java, Sapindus rarak. In India, 
several species, as Sapindus laurifolius, Sapiu- 
diis acurainatus, Sapindus emargioatus, and 
Sapindus detergeus, yield berries, used simi¬ 
larly. The fleshy part of these sapindus 
beiTies is viscid, and when dry and rubbed 


with water, they foi*m a lather like soap, and 
the bark and roots have similar properties, 
though it is said that articles waslied by the 
root and bark rapidly corrode. Hindoo phy¬ 
sicians deem the endocarp a useful expecto¬ 
rant, and it is said the seeds, pounded with 
water and .a small quantity put into the 
patient’s mouth often put an end to the epi¬ 
leptic paroxysm. The tincture or extract, of 
the soapy matter of the capsules of S. sapouaria 
has been ii.sed in chlorosis. The berries, 
which are about the size of cherries, inclose 
black shining nuts which take a fine polish, 
and were formerly much used in England for 
making buttons afler having been tipped with 
gold, silver or other metal. They are also 
made into beads, necklaces, &c. The kernel 
contains an edible oil, wliich is sometimes used 
for burning. In India the nuts of the rheeta, 
8. emarginatiis, are eaten by young people, 
and in the We.st Indies, the fruits of S. seue- 
galensis aiid 8. escnlentus are deemed as 
palatable as the hazel nut and almond. S. 
rubigiiiosus lias a close-grained, hard wood, 
and forms an ex(;ellent timber. Sapouaria 
vaccaria, is well known in India, and is iden¬ 
tical in its properties with 8. officinalis, a de¬ 
coction of the root, frothing like a solution of 
soap. Kritz, kris, orkreess, the root of some 
parasitical plant, but of unknown oi igin, is 
used iu Cnsbmei'o to wash the shawls, soap 
being used only for the white shawls. It is 
used also medicinally,and for dyeing the colour 
called ua-furmanee.— Smith^p. 199; 8^mo?ids, 
See Sapiiidaceje. 

SOBANrIAN ? Hind. Clitorea ternatea. 

SOBHAVATT-NAGARA, the birthplace 
of the Buddha Kanaka-muni, identified with 
Sublmypursa. 

SQBRAON, battle of, on the 10th Feb. 
1846, was foughj; by the British Indian 
army against the Sikhs. 

SOCCLJ8 GRANOSU8, and Soc- 

cus lanosus, Rnmph, are varieties and syno¬ 
nyms of Artocarpus incisa, Wiilde. 

SOCIIUL, Hind. See Bit iaban. 

SOCIANKA also Socian Rus, Barilla. 

SOCONIJZCO—? Chocolate. 

80C0T0RA, or Soktra Island, extends 
nearly 71 miles E. and W., and its greatest 
breadth is 22 miles. It is high and moun¬ 
tainous with granitic peaks. The town of 
Tamareed, on the north side of the island, is 
in lut. 12° 39' N., long. 54° 0^' E.— HorsJieUL 
See Abdul Koory, Nicolo-di-Conti, Neibuhr. 

SOCRATES, a Greek philosopher, known 
to the eastern races as Socrat. 

. SOD, Hind. Anethum sowa. 

SODA, Dut, Barilla. 

SODA, Tel. Panicum paludosum, Roxh. 
SODA, a Rajput race, scattered ovej the 
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SODA. 


SODA. 


desert, some nro mahomednns. The Siimnicha 
is a mahoraeduii proselyte from the Soda. 
Alore, an ancient city on the Indus was the 
capital of tlie Soda dynasty. The Soda tribe 
is an important branch of the Pramara (Puar) 
race. The Soda tribes over whom the emi¬ 
grants of the Ganges obtained the mastery, 
dwelt from the Jumna to the Indus, and the 
Garah river to the Aravalli hills. First, on the 
east, the Cuchwaha, under Milaisi, whose 
father, Rao Pujoon, was killed in the war of 
Cauouj, Ajmir, Sambhur, and the best lands of 
the Chohan, fell rapidly to the mahomedans, 
though the strongholds of the Aravalli yet 
sheltered some, and Nadolo continued for a 
century more to be governed by a descend¬ 
ant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, rana of the Eendoh 
tribe, a branch of the Purihar still held Mun- 
dore, and the various Bhumia around paid 
him a feudal subjection as the first chief of 
the desert. Northward, about Nagore, lived 
the community of the Mobil (a name now ex¬ 
tinct), whose chief place was Aureent, on which 
depended 1,440 villages. The whole of the 
tracts now occupied by Bikaner to Bhatnair 
were partitioned into petty republi<*.s of Gete 
or Jit. Thence to the Garah river, the Johya, 
Dya, Cathas, Langaha, and other tribes whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by the 
sword, partly by conversion to muhomedanism. 
The Bhatti had for centuries been established 
within the bounds they still inhabit, and little 
expected that this handful of the Rahtor 
was destined to contract them. The Soda 
princes adjoined the Bhatti south, and the 
Jharejah race occupied the valley of the Indus 
and Cutch. The Solaukhi Rajputs intervened 
between them and the Pramara of Aboo and 
Chandravati, which completed the chain by 
junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of 
the more ancient races, leading a life of fear¬ 
less independence, acknowledging an occa¬ 
sional submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, were scattered throughout this 
space; such as the I)abc?y of Eodur and 
Mehwo; the Gohil of Kherdhur; the Deora 
of Sanchore; the Sonigura of Jhalore; the 
Mobil of Aureent; the Sankla of Siudli, &c., 
all of whom have either hud their birthrights 
seized by the Rahtor lace, or the few who 
have survived and yet retain tliem, are en¬ 
rolled amongst their allodial vassals. The 
Soda, who has retained the name of hindoo, 
has yet so far discarded ancient prejudice, 
that he will drink from the same vessel and 
smoko out of the same hooka with a inus- 
sulman, laying aside only the tube that 
touches the mouth. With his poverty, the 
Soda lost his reputation for coin'age, re¬ 
taining only the merit of being a dexterous 
thief, and joiniug the hordes of Sehrae and 


Kosse^JljBllftlg’owled fiom Daodpotra to Guze- 
rat. the Soda used chiefly, about 

A. D. sword and the shield, 

with a the girdle, which served 

either as a or a carver for his meat; 

few had raatchffocks, but the primitive sling 
was a general weapon of offence, and thejjH 
were very expert in its use. Their dij^| 
partakes of the Bhatti and inahomedun»^^^| 
ttime, but the turban is peculiar to 
selves, and by it a vSoda may always^^^Hf 
cognized. The Soda is to bo found 
over the desert, but there are 
tribe, now more numerous than 
stock, of which the Sumaiclia is 
conspicuous, whether of those who are still 
hindoo, or wfio have become converts to Islam. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that tlio 
Sodrae or Sogdi, or Massanie, of Alexander’s 
historians, are the sain(3 as the Soda Rajput. 
He says that on leaving the confluence of 
the Punjab rivers, Alexander sailed down the 
Indus to the realm of the Sogdi, 207204, where, 
according to Arrian, “ he built another city.” 
Diodorus describes the same people, but under 
a different name :—“Continuing his descent of 
the river, he received the submission of the 
Sodai and the Massanae, nations on opposite 
banks of the stream, and founded another 
Alexandria, in which he placed 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants.” From these accounts, General Cunning¬ 
ham considers it evident that the Sogdi of Ar¬ 
rian and the Sodreo of Diodorus are the same 
people, although the former Inivo been identi¬ 
fied wi til the Soda Raj pu ts by Tod and M’Murdo, 
the latter with the servile Sudras by Mr. 
Vaux. The Soda, who are a branch of the 
Pramara, now occupy the south-eastern dis¬ 
trict of Sindh, about Uinarkot, but according 
to M’Murdo, generally a most trustworthy 
guide, there is good reason to believe that 
they once held large possessions on the banks 
of the Indus, to the northward of Alore. In 
adopting this extension of the territory for¬ 
merly held by the Soda Rajputs, General Cun- 
ningliain is partly influenced by the statement 
ofAbul Fazl, that the country from Bhakar to 
IJmarkot was peopled by the Soda and Jhareja 
in tlio time of Akbar, and partly by the belief 
that the Massanaeof Diodorus are the Musai nei 
of Ptolemy, whose name still exists in the dis¬ 
trict of Muzarka, to the west of the Indus below 
Mithankot. Ho would identify the Sogite or 
Sodrae with the people of Seorni, which was cap¬ 
tured by Hu sen Shah Arghun on his way from 
Bhakar to Multan. In his time, a. d. 1525, 
it is described as “the strongest fort in that 
country.” Now in this very position, (hat is. 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Sabzal- 
kot, the old maps insert a village named Sir- 
wahi, which may possibly represent the Seo- 
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rai of Sindhiau history. It is 96 miles in a 
direct line below Uchh, and 85 miles above 
Alore, or very nearly midway between them. 
The most frequented ghat for the crossing of 
the Indus towards the west, viS, the Gandava 
and Bolan Pass lies between Fazilpur on the 
left bank, and Kasmir on the right bank. 

Sir H, Elliot writes the name Hodha, and 
sajtf^-^hat amongst this tribe, the Wairsi was 
thi/'chief clan, and a cognate clan was called 
Waisa. The Sameja tribe is a branch of tlie 
Sodha. The Sodha or Soda tribe is an offshoot 
of the Prarnara, and for many centuries has 
been an occupant of the desert tracts of West¬ 
ern India, into whi(di they have been driven 
forward from the banks of the Indus by more 
powerful neighbours. Tliey may, he says, 
possibly bo the Sogdi of Alexander’s time, 
and the Sodra3 of Diodorus. The Sodha at 
one time held possession of Amarkot, from 
which they were expelled by the Talpur 
dynasty of Sind. Tlie present representa¬ 
tive of the Sodha family still retains the title 
of rana. Ho resides at Chor, a few miles 
N. E. of Amarkot, but shorn of all power and 
hard-pressed for the means of subsistence. 
The Sodha Grassia are Rajputs of the Sodha 
tribe, whose women are famed for tlieir beau¬ 
ty and are much sought for by surrounding 
mahomedans and Rajputs. They sell their 
female children to the mahomedans. A Sodha 
father reckons his wealth by his number of 
daughters. Sodha Rajputs occupy Pavkuv, 
engage in cultivation.— TocTs Rajasthan^ 
Po/. ii, p. 12; Cunningham's Ancient Gegg, 
of Indiayp, 253-4 ; Elliot's History of India^ 
pp, 531-2. 

SODA. 

Sagitnen, Ab. Neter, Keb. 

Jumd chenee, Arab. C5ajji-noon, Hind. 

Sujacara, Can. Chanim, Mal: 

Kan k;ien, Chin. Sajee-khar, Papud- 

Hydrate de Soude, Fr. khar, Pers. 

Aatz-natron, Gkr. SarjiGa,SHrjika8liara, Sans. 

Bed joe Mittoe. Sajee- Karum, Ponboer ka- 

khar (impure carbo- rum, Tam. 

Date) Papudkhar (sub- Savittie-munnoo-oop- 
carbonate,) Guz., Hind. poo, Teb. 

The substance known in commerce by the 
name of soda is a carbonate of soda, but 
mixed with various impurities, according to 
the source whence it has been obtained ; that 
is, either from the Natron lakes, from the 
soda soils, from the burning of sea-weeds, or 
from the decomposition of other salts of soda. 
Barilla is the ash obtayied by burning plants 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, of the 
Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, Kelp used to 
be prepared ou the coasts of Scotland and its 
islands, .also ou those of Ireland and Wales, 
and on that of Normandy in Prance, by burn¬ 
ing a great variety of sea-weeds. In its 
original state, soda is of a grey colour, and 
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I fracture vitreous : it is an. article of the great¬ 
est importance in the soap-glass, and other 
manufactures. The Arabic name, sagimen, 
seems to be derived from the hindoo saji-noon, 
that is, snjji salt, or soda salt. ■ Dr. Taylor 
gave the following as Asiatic salts of soda :— 
Soda, from ashes of species of salsola and sali- 
cornia, ou the Coromandel coast. 

Sujjee or carbonate of soda, in Tirhoot. 

Oosui* salt, Mirzapore, &c. 

Laiiee kliaree, 8 iiul. ? 

Natron, from Lonar Lake, In lat. 20 ^, and 
long. 76° 30'. 

Mineral alkali, Bombay. 

Salt, common, (chloride of sodium,) Tumlook, 

- Balasore, Tnujore, Bellary. 

,, or Samur, Sarnur or Samur Lake. 

„ Ro(rk salt, Salt Range of Punjab. 

Borax, Kemaon and Gurliwal from Tibet. 
Kbara noon, (sulphate of soda,) Gy ah, Tirhoot, 
&c.— Hoyle's Arts, ^c., of India, p, 463. 

SODA BIBORAS. 

Boorak, An. Ilydratotl bi-borate of 

Let-khya, Burm. Soda, Knq. 

P’ung-sba, Chin. Boraxsaures natron, „ 

P’ang-aba, ,, Borax; Borate de 

Yucli-shib, „ Soude, Fr. 

P’wan-shah, „ Sohaga, Hind. 

Borate of Soda, Eng. Sod.'© biboras ; Borax, Lat. 

Borax, ,, Sodai boras, ,, 

iiiboratc of Soda, ,, Catteri; Pi jar, Maleal. 

Tincal, ,, Tankar, Pers. ♦ 

Crude borax, „ Tincana, Sans, 

V elligaram, T AM. 

Borax is supposed to have been known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and to have been 
I the cbrysocolla of Pliny. The hindoos have 
long been acquainted with it ; it is their 
solmga, Sanscrit tincana, and one of the 
kinds of Booruk of the Arabs. Its nature 
was first ascertained by Geoffroy in 1732. 
It is produced by spontaneous evaporation 
on the shores of some lakes in Tibet, in the 
same country, with Mn.sk and Rhubarb ; is 
brought across the Himalayan Passes into 
India, and imported into other countries by 
the names of Tincal and Crude Borax. It is 
also obtained by saturating the Boracic Acid 
of the lagoons of Tuscany with Carbonate of 
Soda. Crude Borax is in pale g) eenish pieces, 
covered with an earthy coating, and feels 
greasy to the touch. The natives of Tibet 
are said to cover it with some fatty matter, 
to prevent its destruction by efiloresceuce. 
It is purified by calcining, which destroys the 
fatty matter, or by washing with an alkaliue 
ley, which converts it into a kind of soap, 
then dissolving and re-crystallizing. Sp. 
Gr. 1’35. It is colourless, transparent, some¬ 
what shining. It has an alkaliue reaction 
on turmeric. The crystals efflorescent slightly 
in the air, are soluble in 12 parts of cold and 
2 of boiling water. When heated, they lose 
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water, swell up into a porous substance called 
Borax usta v. calcinata, and at a red heat run 
into a transparent glass called Glass of Borax, 
much used as a flux. Another variety, more 
useful in tlio arts, crystallizes in octohedra, 
which are permanent in the air. Borax in¬ 
creases the solubility of Cream of Tartar, and 
converts mucilage of Lichen and of Salop into 
a thick jelly.— Royles Materia, Medica ; 
SmitJis Materia Medica, p, 41. 

SODA, Carbonate of 

Kan ; Kien, Chin. Ohowr ke i»hool ka 

Neutral carb. of rioda,EN(j. nanuik, lIlNO. 

Mono-curb, of „ ,, Khar, „ 

Carbonate of „ ^ujji noon, „ 

Eosail alkali, ,, Soihc nitium; Car- 

Impure carb. of „ ,, ]>onas iiupurus, Lat. 

Barilla, ,, Sodjw sub-caiboiniH, „ 

.Crated mineral al- Sodro sosqui-carbonas, „ 

kali, 8argioa, Bans. 

Soudes do commerce, Fk. Clioutoo inunnoo, Ta(j. 

Soudes brutes, „ Ivaniin, Tam. 

Zwei-fach-kohlensau- Fiinhir-kiiruni, ,, 

res natron, (iEU. Ovar-iimnnoo-karum, „ 

Kohlensaures natron, „ Pooiig kariiiii, ,, 

Neter, Heb. Saviti munnoo oop- 

Soud; Soudoo, Hind. poo, Tel. 

Chowr ki matti, „ 

This was formerly obtained from kelp or 
barilla, ashes obtained from burning sea weeds 
and species of salsola. In Europe it is now 
almost entirely made from common salt, by 
its conversion first into a sulphate with 
sulphuric acid, afterwards resolving the salt 
into a sulphuret, and then a carbonate by 
combustion with small coal and chalk. This 
is one of the kinds ofNitruin of the an¬ 
cients, and is the neter of the Hebrews, It 
was known to the early hiiuloos, and is by 
them now called Sajji-noon, (f. c., Sajji salt or 
soda salt) ; it is the Sagimen vitri of Geber. 
The natron lakes of Egypt were known to 
the ancients, and it was early employed in 
glass-making, &c. Carbonate of soda is a 
very valuable article of commerce being large¬ 
ly used not only in medicine but iu arts and 
manufactures ; but it is made from common 
salt on a large scale in England, and so cheap 
that the Indian article, though a natural pro¬ 
duct, could not compete with it in the market. 
Plants mostly of the natural family of Che- 
iiopodeaq and chiefly of the genera Salsola, 
Saiicoruia, Suieda and Chenopodium, are 
burned on the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the Red Sea and tlie Indian Ocean, 
to obtain the ash. This is barilla, and con¬ 
tains 25 to 40 per cent, of carbonate of soda. 
The soda is no doubt derived by the plants 
from the soil. Sajji is produced in Sirsa nud 
Gugairo, &c., by burning various saline 
plants of the Salsola tribe, which abound in 
the ‘ thals’ or deserts during the rainy sea¬ 
son ; it is exported principally to the other 
districts within the province. 
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Mineral Carbonate of Soda. 

Dhoby’s earth, EnO. | Chouroo munnoo, Tam. 

Soud, Hind. I Ovarmunnoo, „ 

Soudoo, ,, I 

The earth so called occurs in many parts 

of India, in marshy places. It occurs in 
a whitish soil over granitic rocks or over 
alluvium. The earth is collected tiud used 
by washermen instead of soap for wushinn: 
cloth. There is from 5 up to 30 per^Hut. 
of dry carbonate of soda, obtainable : out 
in the earth this is mixed with muriate of 
soda and other salts. It is very abundant in 
some places. It is a sesqnicarbonate and 
occasionally used in baking. 

JPearl ash is obtainable from potashes. 

. Barilla^ 

Soudes brute, Fa. Karum, Tam. 

,, de couiniorce, ,, Poouhir, ,, 

Natron, Gek. roong-kariim, „ 

Kolileiisaures natron, ,, Ovar-munnoo kariini, ,, 
Khar, lllMD. Savili-munnoo oop- 

Sargica, Sans. poo, Tel. 

is the ash obtained by burning plants, on 
the shoi’es of the Mediterranean, of the Red 
Sea, and Indian Ocean. These plants be¬ 
long mostly to the natural family of Che- 
nopodea;, q. v. ; and chiefly to the genera 
Salsola, Salicornia, Suieda, and Chenopodium. 
The quantity of carbonate of soda iu the ash 
varies from 25 to 40 per cent, and is pro¬ 
duced from the combustion of tlie oxalate and 
other salts of the vegetable acids. The soda 
is no doubt obtained from the soil, for Du 
Ilarnel planted soda-planls inland, and they 
yielded only potash. Infusion of a Salsola 
in cold water afforded by evaporation, two 
salts, carbonate of soda and chloride of sodi¬ 
um. A portion of the chloride is no doubt 
converted into the carbonate during the in¬ 
cineration.— Mni'r, C/iem,^ Yol, ii, p, 612. 

Kelp used to be prepared on the coasts of 
Scotland and its islands, also on those of 
Ireland and Wales, and on that of Normandy 
in France, by burning a great variety of alga? 
or sea-weeds. The ashes when cold form 
kelp, which is in hard cellular masses, of a ^ 
bluish grey colour, and of a disagreeable 
alkaline taste, containing from 3 to 8*5 per 
cent, of carbonate of soda and other salts, as 
in the case of barilla, but also some potash 
and iodine. Carbonate of soda is, however, 
now obtained very cheaply from chloride of 
sodium or sea-salt. This is first converted 
into sulphate of sod% by the action of sul¬ 
phuric acid then mixed with pounded small 
coal and chalk, and heated in a reverberatory 
furnace and stirred. The carbonaceous matter 
abstracts oxygen both from the sulphuric acid 
and from the soda ; Sulphuret of sodium is 
formed, and decomposed by the lime ; car¬ 
bonate of soda, insoluble oxj-sulphurot of 
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calciuTTi, caustic soda, and carbonaceous 
matter being the result. The insoluble parts 
are separated by iixiviatiori, and the sulphur 
subsequently burnt avVii}^ ; during whieh tlie 
soda is completely (‘arbonated. The mass 
now contains about oO per (;ent. of soda. 
Being lixiviated and evaporated, the carbo¬ 
nate is obtained in large crystals. The 
of' soda f>roduced as above is pure 
enough. Ainslie tells us that some of the more 
enlightened vyteans knew how to prepare car¬ 
bonate of soda from saline earths which con¬ 
tain it, such as ovar muniioo, and poonheer. 
The soda prepared from the first, the hak(?ems 
of lower Hindustan call(‘d “ chowr ke n:atti 
ka namak,” that from the second they call 
“ chowr ke phool ka namak.— HQuid's Ma¬ 
teria Medica ; SmitJis Materia Medica ; 
l^oweU's Hand-book ; Mnrr. Chem.^ VoL ii, 
p. 612 jw Roj/le ; Ainslie’s Mat, lUed.^ />. 43. 

SODA, Muriate of 

Melh, Aji. *Sal-ge7nnia*, Lat. 

Tliciiig-clau-hsa, IJurm. Sud;u chloridnm, ,, 

Sliih*yen, Chin, *'So(1;u murias ])iirum, ,, 

C )tiinion salt, Eno. Sal fossile ; Saliiiar- 

Cliloride of 8odimn, ,, inuiii, ,, 

Muriate of Soda, „ Carani, IMalav. 

Chlorure do Sodium, „ Naiiiak, 1 Tini>, rras. 
Uhl or natrium, Ckr. Tam., Tri^. 

Namak, Nun, Lun, HiNO. 

The common salt is obtained from the 
mines of the Salt Range, as rock salt from 
the saline lakes and wells of Asia and from 
the sea water, by evaporation, and from tln^ 
saliue^ soils by solution and mineral salt 
of very fair quality was exhibited IVoni Ban¬ 
galore, Bellary and Hyderabad, and is known 
to occur also in the Guiitoor and Ncllore 
districts, and to be almost invariably acconi- 
■“ paiiied with gypsum, magnesian linieslom*, 
sandstone, snlphiir, red and brown Iron ores, 
and alum slate : Muriate and carbonate ofsoda 
is ol)tained from the Loonar lake in the 
Hyderabad territories. Tdie following is a 
condensed epitome of the Report, and of the 
chemical composition of the Loonar salts :— 

Dulhi, a carbonate of ,soda with a faint trace 
of muriate of soda and about 2 per cent, of 
impurities. 

Kimmuck Dulla, is nearly pure muriate of 
soda. 

Khuppul is earboiiato of soda with water 
and about 2 percent, of impurities. 

Pnppree is nearly pure carbonate of soda. 

Madkliai" is an impure salt containing 

Carbonate of soda, ...27 | Cornruori salt, .17 

Olay and sand, .30 | Water about .25 

Bhooskee is also a crude impure substance 

Containing neutral carb. Water . . .15 

of soda . . 20 Common salt . • 2 

Insoluble matter chief¬ 
ly sand and clay . . 58 


Travertin contains 

Curb, of lime . . . 7S 

Carb. of magnesia. , 4 

Insoluble matter with 

oxide of iron, Ax*. . 9 

The nntroll ];ike of Loonar occurs in the 
Circai s of JMciiiker, soubah of lienir about 45 
miles N. VV. of ilingorui in hit, 20 iSk; it is 
aboutolO fcetbclow (be level of Llie surround¬ 
ing ground in a kind of cinter of 5 miles in 
circumleix'm^e, the lak(3 being about 3 miles 
in circumference and surrounded by luxuriant 
vegetation ; springs of clear eL water occur 
close to the lake, whiidi has evidently been 
extending its bounds lately, as numerous 
dead trees are standing Avitliin its margin, 
and a well of sweet water pi’otecHcd by a 
wall is now completely surrounded by the 
water of the lake. An intoleiablo stench of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is emitted by the lake 
(luring the lieat of the day and its wabu'S 
prove d(‘striielive to animal and vegetable life, 
and tbongh iicutks of duck and teal dot the sur- 
fac.e of its waters, its aspect is dreaiy. There 
are two saline springs near the cemtre ol’ the 
lake and ;ibont half a mile apart. Tlieso never 
become dry. It is snpposi'd that the muriate of 
soda from this source coming in contact with 
the cjirbonale of lime which abounds in iho 
vicinity causes the deposition of tb(‘.cai’bonate 
ofsoda or natron salt in a gri^aler or less state 
of purity. The (le[)th of the lake near the 
salt springs varies iVom 6 fe(‘t dui iiig the hot 
months to 12 or 14 fe('t during the rains. 
Th(' salt is raised I>y divers wlio bring it up 
in their liands, it is mncli pidztal and finds a 
r(.*ady sale in Ihnar, Nagpori;, Caiidtdsli, and 
Poonah, U> wlii(di phiees it is carried in bam¬ 
boo baskets and relaib'd by dealers. L'p to the 
year LS.*)5, tli(.‘ lalxi bail not been regularly 
w’orked siiKM* 1836, in \vbi<*h year 2,136 can¬ 
dies of tlie (lillertnit salts were I’aised, valued 
at Its. 6(),()81. Jn J 853, Major Johnson raised 
35 candies valuiul at Rs. 1,461-4-0. Conirnoa 
salt is abundantly diffused in nature, and, 
must have b(*en known from the earliest ages. 
It exists ill large quantities in the solid form 
as rock-salt, or in solution in saline lakes 
and spiings, and everywlieri3 in sea-water. 
From these it is obtained by c3vaporalion, 
when it crystallizes with slight variations of 
appearance, acitording to differences in the 
process. These varieti(\s are known by dif- 
fenuit names in commerce, as butter, stone, 
and basket salt, also sea salt, and, in large 
crystals, as maiden, fishery, and bay salt. 
Most of the kinds of salt contain other salts, as 
alkaline and earthy sulphqtes and chlorides, 
especially of magnesium and of calcium. 

lu China, salt is obtained by the evapora¬ 
tion of the saline inland waters of wells and 


Choloride of sodium. 3 
Water . . ..2 
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of the sea water. The wells of Sech’uen vary 
from 500 to more than 2,000 feet in depth 
and are only a few iucJies in diameter. The 
brine is brought up by means of a bamboo 
tube, which is alternately lowered and raised, 
the contents being retained by a strap at the 
lower end, until the tube reaches the top, 
wlien the strap is removed and the brine dis¬ 
charged into cisterns and then evaporated. 
In Cheh-kiang, salt water is let in upon pieces 
of ground from three to five hundred yards 
square, and evaporated by solar heat, as in 
British India.— Rot/le ; Smith ; M. E. ,h R. 

SODd^ SKSQUiCARDONAS, L, 

S. bicarbonas. Natron, Eng., Fk. 

Sodae Carbonas. Bicarbonate do Soude, „ 

Bicarbonate of Soda. Anderthalb kohleii- 

Carb. of Soda of the sho 2 )s. aaures Natron, Ger. 

Sesqui-carbonato of Zweifach kofilcn- 

Soda, Eng. sauroH N.'iti>)ii, Gu. 

The Trona found near Tripoli in Africa, the 
Natron of the country to the west of thedelta 
of the Nile, and that of the Loonar lake de¬ 
scribed by the late Dr. Malcolmson, are all j 
sesqui-carbonates of soda. i 

The bicarbonate of soda is the same salt as 
the sesqui-carbonate of soda. That which is 
met with in commerce is usually a pure salt, 
but occasionally mixed with a small portion 
of the carbonate. It exists in some mineral 
springs highly acidulated with carbonic acid, 
as in those of Vichy. As usually sold, it is 
colourless, in powder, or in minute scalc-like 
crystals, having a saline, slightly alkaline 
taste and reaction.— Hoyle* 

SODA, Nitrate of. 

Cubic Nitre, Eng. I Wurfelsalpetro, Gkh. 

Nitrate de Sou do, Fa. | 

It consists of nitric acid and soda, and is 
similar in its properties to saltpetre, differing 
chiefly in being more pungent in taste, more 
soluble iu cold water, more inclined to attract 
moisture from the ahnosphere, and iu crystalliz¬ 
ing ill a rhomboid form. It is highly esteemed 
as a manure for pasture.s, an<l for all other sorts 
of agricultural produce, except that grown in 
heavy wet soils. It is also applied to many of 
thepurposes for which saltpetre is u.sed, though 
being more deliquescent than that salt, it is not 
adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder. 
This salt is found iu immense quantities in 
deposits in South America, particularly in the 
districts of Atacama and Tarapaca in Peru. 
IndiflFerent samples of this salt were exhibited 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, from Bel¬ 
lary and Hyderabad, where it seems to form 
a natural efflorescence. Its chief use is as a 
substitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of 
nitric and other acids and chemical substances. 
It is too deliquescent for making gunpowder, 
though it answers well for some descriptions 
of fireworks.— Waterston in Faulkner ; M, \ 
JS. J. B. 


SODA, Sulphate of, 

Malh, Ar. j Khara namak, Hind. 

P’oh-siaii, Chin, j Khara nuna, „ 

Pill siun, ,, Khari nun, „ 

HFuen-nfing-fen, „ Sal catharticus, Lat. 

Peh-lung-fen, Coch-Chin. Natrum vitriolatum, „ 
Siilphato of Soda, Eng. Sal mirabile glauberi, „ 

Glauber’s salt, „ Sodae sulphas, „ 

Sulpliuto de Glide, Fr. Namak, PerS. 

Schwefelsaiires Na- Oopoo, Tam., Tel. 

troll, Ger. 

The Chinese names are :— 

Mineral Glauber Artificial Glauber. 

P’oh siau, Hiuen-miiig-fen, 

Pi-sian. Pch-lung-fen. 

It exists in sea-water, in the ashes of many 
plants, and is found effloresced on the soil in 
India. It exists in the water of some lakes 
and mineral springs, also in Glauberite. It is 
found in the ashes of many plants, and in some 
animal secretions. In Bengal, an impure sul¬ 
phate of soda is extracted from earth inwliich 
the salt exists, in tlie proportion of from ten to 
fifty per 100. It is prepared in large quanti¬ 
ties by simply washing the earth. If is usu¬ 
ally sold in crystaline dirty brown masses. 
These are purified by a simple process. In the 
Cliinese provinces of Cheiig-ti-fu, iu Se-chuen 
and TVing-chau-fu in Shantung, this occurs, 
native, as an efiiorescence on the soil, from 
which it is brushed up dissolved in water and 
coarsely crystalised. In this form it is a 
natural salt like the Reh of the Doab of 
Noi thcru India.— Smith's Materia Medica 
of China. 

80DIIYA, Sans, called sobhacritu in the 
Carnatic, wrongly written Sodhyum. A con¬ 
stant number to be subtracted in certain com¬ 
putations, to fit the rule to a particular 
epoch, being the negative of Cshepa. 

SODO, a wood resembling the walnut, 
scarce. , 

SO-E, CuiN. A garment of leaves, which, as 
well as hats, is fabricated by the agricultural 
laborers of Northern China, from the leaves of 
Chamaiiops excelsa, a palm indigenous iu the 
Northern and Central parts of that country : 
but in the Southern districts of Chiua, the 
So-e, is made from the leaves of the bamboo 
and of other broad leaved grasses. 

SOE-KOMPASS, Dan, Compass. 

SOENAIR. Colonel Tod relates that a 
Rajpoot ruler in the fulness of his pride, had 
divine honours paid him in the rite Soeuair. 
This distinction, which involves the most 
august ceremony, and is held as a virtual as- 
suraptioo of universal supremacy, had in all 
ages been attended with disaster. In the 
rite of Soeuair, every office, down to the scul¬ 
lion of the “Rusorah,’’ or banquet-hall, must 
be performed by royal personages. —TodHs 
Rajasthan^ Fo/. ii, p. 8. 

SOFAIDA, or safeda, Hind. Populus 
alba, white poplar or abile. 
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SOFALA, a district on the African coast 
to which the ships of the Hebrews voyaged. 
See Somal, Beer-us-somal. Ophir. 

SOFFaR, means a worker in copper. 
The Soffaride dynasty began, according to 
some, Heg. 259, according to others, 248, 
and lasted for three generations, till it was 
replaced by that of the Sa pan ides, about 
"■"t4«^e.n'Vof the same century of the Hegira.— 
JPerriers Journ^p. 323, quoting D* Her helot. 

SOFIAN, a little place, which is within 
the lines of a dreadful battle fought a. i). 1585, 
between the Turks and Persians : and which 
gave a signal overthrow to the former power, 
by the arms ofHarnzeh Mii za, who command¬ 
ed the Persians. The distance from Sofian to 
Tabreez is twenty-four miles, over a pretty 
good road, running south-east ,—Porter s Tra¬ 
vels.^ Vol. i, pp. 219-20. 

SOFT GLOBE FLO WEIL Spha?ranthus 
mollis. 

SOGDIANA. According to Bunsen (iii, 
584) the separation of the Arians was prior 
to their leaving Sogd. The Ariaii emi¬ 
gration from Sogd to Bactria, after the sepa¬ 
ration, took place b. c. 5,000, consequently 
before the time of Meues. The immigration 
into the Indus country about n. c. 4,000 and 
Zoroasters reform in fiactria about the time of 
Menes or half a century later. Sogd is said 
to be the birth place of Arsaces I of the 
Arsacidm. Sogdiana in Samarcaud, formed 
the first seltlement of the Arians; Sughda, 
afterwards spelled Sugdia and commonly Sug- 
diaua, is pre-eminently the country ; as being 
the homo of the Fire-worshippers, It is 
described in the Vendidad, us in the 38th 
degree of latitude, where Mara Kaiida (Sa- 
raarcand) is situated, a paradisiacal laud, 
fertilized by the river Sogd, so that Sogd and 
Paradise are used synonymously by the later 
writers. The Vendidad (ii, verse 5) says it 
was created as the second best of the regions 
and countries.— Bunsen^ Vol. iii, pp. 584, 
586. See Arians, Hindoos, Kabul, Soda. 

SOHAG, Hind., ornaments worn by mar¬ 
ried women while their husbands are alive. 

SOHAGIN, IIiND., a married woman. 

SOHAGEEA, Hind., a class of fuqeers. 

SOHANJANA or Sohunjuna, al.so Moon- 
gay ka-jhar. Hind., Duk., is the Horse rad¬ 
ish tree, Moringa pterygosperma, Sefe Mo- 
ringa root, Moringa, Ben. 

SOHAGA, Hind. Borax, hiborate of 
soda. Sodas biboras, used as a medicine. 

SOHAGA, Hind. A flat piece of heavy 
wood dragged over fields after ploughing and 
sowing, to smoolh down the clods. 

SOHAWAL. This state was entered in 
the sunnud granted to rajah Kishore Sing as 
a feudatory of Punnah. Separate sunnuds 
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were granted to the chiefs of Kotee and 
Oocheyra on the British occupation of Bundel- 
cund. The ai*ea of Sohawal is about 300 
square miles, and the population about 50,000, 
the revenue is Rs. 30,000.— AitchisorCs Ti'ea- 
tisesy p. 247. 

SOH-LOH, also Soh loh-shu, Chin. The * 
green die of China. See Dyes. 

SOHOL, Rus. Sable. 

SOHALEEAN, Hind. Thin wheaten cakes. 

SOHDI, SCO Khntri 

SOHOJO MAREE, Tkl.? Uria ? A tree 
of Gan jam and Gumsnr of extreme height 
25 feet, circumference feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first braiicii, 8 feet. Tolerably common in 
Bodogoda, wliere it is burnt for firewood but 
not ill Gumsur. The bai k is used medicinal¬ 
ly.— Captain Macdonald. 

SOHRAT, see Kelat. 

SOIIUNJ UNA, or Moongay ke-jhar, Duk. 
Moringa pterygosperma. 

801IIIRVVURDEE, an order of niaho- 
medan devotees. 

80IE, or Soia, Bi:ng., Hind. Anethum 
sowa or A. graveolens, 

SOIE, Fk. Silk. 

801ES, Fr. Bristles. 

801 KEERY, Tam. Grows in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula and is eaten as greens 
by the poor.— Amslie^s Mat. Med., />. 257. 

801L. In the south of India, throughout the 
entire of tlie peninsula there are four markedly 
distinct kinds of soil in which cultivation is 
conducted. These maybe briefly named as the 
red soil over the granitic tracts, the blacdc soil 
or regur also called cotton soil, over the rocks 
of volcanic origin, the alluvial soil, and the 
sandy soils along the coasts, in tlie valleys and 
in the beds of rivers. Tiicre are patches of y acic 
soil in various parts of the Ceded Districts, 
but it is to be seen over all the great volcanic 
outburst in the N. W. Dekhan. The red soil 
tract lies over the granitic regions in the east* 
ern and southern parts of the peninsula. The 
regur or black soil is naturally very retentive 
of moisture and very fertile, and all the coun¬ 
try where it is found is well under cultivation. 
The field crops grown are cereals, pulses 
and cottons. Throughout the central and 
western parts of peninsular India, the culti¬ 
vators regard hedges and trees as injurious 
to crops, which are annually enclosed by the 
branches of thorny trees, consequently when 
the crops are off the ground the whole terri¬ 
tory has a treeless aspect, and in many places 
fire-wood bears a very high price. There ave 
great tracts, however, which could be bene¬ 
ficially planted with trees. Near Musery, on 
the banks of the Cauvery, black soil witji its 
accompanying calcareous strata of marl and 
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tuff, rest in common on "ranito, indicated by 
rocks of tliis nature nppearinj^ above its .mn- 
face ; and, on the other hand, a red soil pre¬ 
vails ’where sicnite forms the apparent gi-ound- 
work. It would se'em from this that j^ranite is 
at the i)Otl()m of all, and sieuite is only super- 
imposcMl, for the lalter appears only in (lie 
elevat(‘d or higher parts of the country, and 
lire former in the lowest. 

The Himalaya ran^e does not abound in 
vohainie rocks, like the cluiins of Central and 
Southern India ; and tlie .scfils wliidi ar(‘ (iiero 
formed from the detritus, (tcjutain, in eonse- 
qnene.e, less phosphoric aciil, and are less 
adapted to the growth of that numerous 
class of plants -whitdi cannot live without 
phosphates. Tlie volcanic locks form a ])la- 
teau upon the snndsfoiie, of almost all tlie 
liills of (k^ntral and Soiitliern lM<li.*i. ; and (lie 
soil, which is formed from their detritus, is 
exceedin;>ly fertile, when well-comhined, as 
it commonly is, witli (lie salts and donldi? 
salts formed hj' the union of theoroanic acids 
with tlie inoi'c'aniir bases of alkalis, e.arllis 
and oxides, which have become soluble, and 
been brought to the surface from hidow by 
capillary attraction, also the liasaltic plateaux 
upon the sandstone rocks of Cmitral and 
Southern India are often surmounted witli a 
di'posit, more or less deep of laterit(% or in¬ 
durated iron clay, tlio detritus of whi<*h 
tends to promote fertility in the soil. There 
never is any other deqx^sit than this irmi 
elay or hitorite above tlu^ basaltic [ilateanx. 
Tlui centre of tlu' great table-land of the Di'k- 
liaii for about eighty miles around Beder is 
covered Avith great hills of lalerite wliicli 
occurs also north of Oomraoti, in Beiar, and 
near Madras, along the Malabar coast, ami at 
Rangoon. Ivaterite is iievcu' found in any 
part of the Himalayan eliain. In Bnndelcund 
and other parts of Central and Southern India, 
the basaltic platc'aux aia? sometimes found re¬ 
posing immediately upon beds ofgranite. The 
soil called ‘doomuteca’ in N. India, is of 
a light-broAVii colour, soon powders into tine 
dust, and requires much more outlay in ma¬ 
nure and labour than the ‘ mutcear’soil. The 
‘ oosnr’ soil appears to ho formed out of hotli 
by a superabundance of one or other of the 
salts or their liases, Avhich are brouglit to the 
surface from the beds below, and not carri(*d 
off or taken back into these beds. It is 
known that salts of ammonia are injurious to 
plants, unless combined with organic acids, 
supplied to tlie soil by decayed vegetable or 
aiwmal matter. This matter is necessary to 
combine with, and fix, the ammonia in the 
soil, and give it out to Ihe plants as they 
require it. It is possible that nitrates may 
superabound in the soil from the oxydize- 


ment of the nitrogen of a superfluity of rtln- 
moiiia. The natives say that all land may 
become ‘oosur’ from neglect ; and, when 
oosnr, <’an never he’made to hear crops, after 
it has been left long fallow, till it has been 
iloodod with rain-water for two or three sea- 
.‘<oiis, by means of aitificini embankments, 
and then well-watered, manured and plough¬ 
ed. When well-til hid in this Avaj^ Vi’ 

(lie very Avoist kinds of oosur are said to 
hear tolerable crops. In the midst of a plain 
of barren oosnr land, Avhieh has hardly a 
tree, shrub or blade of grass, we find small 
oases, or patelu's of low-land in which accu- 
innlated rain-water lies for several mouths 
I (;very year, covered with stout grasses of 
difierent kinds, a sure indication of ability to 
bare good crops, under good tillage. From 
vay bad oosnr lands, common salt or salt- 
jietre, or lioth. are obtained by digging out and 
wasbiiig the eartli, and then removing the 
waliu- by evaporation. Tlie clods in tlie 
mutoear soil not only retain moisture, and 
give it out slowly as required by the crops, 
but they give slielter and coolness to the 
young and tender shoots of grain and pulse. 
Trees, shrubs and plants of all kinds, every- 
wIkuc derive carbonic acid gas and ammonia 
from tlie atmosphere and decompose them 
for their own use, in the same manner. 

Do<^tor O’Shanglinessy states, tliat the reha 
earth, from Oinh*, is iileiilical witli the sujji 
mn(((‘e of Bengal, .and contains carbonate of 
soilaaud snlpliateof soda as its essential charac- 
t(*ristic ingredients, with silicious clay and 
oxide of iron. But in ()nd(‘, the term ‘‘ sujji” 
is given to the carbonate and sulphate of soda 
which lemaiii after the silex has been re¬ 
moved from the relm. The reha. is fused into 
gla.-s after the carbonic acid and moisture 
have been expelled by heat, and the snjjee is 
(brrned into soap, by the addition of lime, fat 
and linsei'd oil, in the following proportions: 
(isnjji, 4 lime, 2.] fat, and JI ulscc oil. The 
snjji is formed from the reha by filtration, 
A tank is formed on a terrace of cement. 
In a hole at one corner is a small tube. Rows of 
bricks ar(‘ put down from one end to theotlier, 
Avith intervals between for the liquor to flow 
through to the tube. On these rows a layer of 
stout reeds is first placed, .and over them an¬ 
other layer composed ofthe leavesofthesereeds. 
On this bed tlie coarse reha earth is placed with¬ 
out being refined by the process described in 
the text above. Some coarse common salt 
(kharce nimuck) is mixed up with the reha. 
The tank is then filled with water, which 
filters slowly through the earth and passes 
out through the tube into pans, Avheuce it is 
taken to another tank upon a Avider terrace 
of cement, Avhere it evaporates and leaves the 
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RU)ji ilepositcd. Tlie second tank is com- floresces on tho soil. It is composed princi- 
monly made close luider the first, and the pally of sulphate of soda and chloride of so- 
liquor flows into it through the tube, render- dium, with, in some places, carbonate of 
in^ pans nnnecessary. It is only in the hot soda. The sulphate and carbonate of soda 
months of March, April, May, and part of are very efiloresceiit salts and melt partly in 
Jmie, till the rains hej^in to fall, that the reha their water of crystallizalion at a temperature 
and snjji are formed. Dnriuji; the other nine of about 98^^ while they are ratlier sparinji^ly 
months, the Loonea caste, who provide them, sohihle, when the tempeiatnre falls below 60°. 

?^ic‘ir hands to something else. The Ifemte, during the lior weather, tho reh melts 
reha, deprived of its carl)onie acid and mix- .and percolates tho ground to some consider- 
tiire by heat, is fn.'cd into j^lass. Dei>rived able d(‘pth : but tis the wcatherbecomes cooler, 
of silex by this process of filtration, it is ciystals form in this soil and form a capillary 
formed into snjji, from which tho soap is net-work, np which the soluiion travels till it 
made. On this process of filtration. Doctor arrives at tlie surface where tlui salt gives off 
O’Shaughnessy ohs(‘rv'ed :—“ that he do(‘s not its water of (rrystallization, and falls into a 
in this proeess, chaarly understand the use of dry powder by efHorescemte highly injurious 
the eommon salt, used in the extraction of to vegetable life. It lias been proposed to 
soda, lint many of the cmpiiical prac- ivmedy tins condition by adding nitrate of 
tiees of the mitives prove, on investigation to Jiine, wliicb converts the snlplmte and carbo- 
sipnire with tln^ most . scientitic precepts, nale of so<l;i, into nitrate of soda a delique- 
For example, llieir proportions in tlie maim- scing salt, while the lime is changed either 
factnre of corrosive snliliniate arc* ])i‘ecisely : into the insolnhle carbonate orsparingly soluble 
identical with those wliicb the atomic, tlnauy | sulphate of lime, neitlar of which are efflo- 
leads the Knrojicau clu'mist to Ibllow. Kvery | rescent nor in any way injurious to vegetation, 
district where there are low lands, whieli | The plains of the Pniijalj are vast expanses 
are iiinndati'd eitlu'r by natnial or artificial i of alluvial clay and loam, and the main dis- 
mcaiis, pi'oduces some rice ; heavy dakar! tinctioii in the soils is that they are sandy, or 
soil suits it. Tt is one ot' lliose crojis that. I as is most frcMpuMit, riidi loam oi’clay, Rohi 
leipiires raising first in a iinrsory, alt(‘r| soil, is a stiff loam; the do-shahi is the dumat 
Avhich the, s(‘e(lliiigs arc plaiitc'd out. In j of Ilindustan and is a good (jnality of clayey 
the Punjab, tlienpiier valleysoflvangra are the soil, on which when manured, are grown 
graiiaric's of rice- Iler(‘ ai e comhin(‘<l the cotton, fine wheat, barley, sorghum, zea mays, 
alauidjince of watc'r with liigli temp(‘ratnre and melons. 

a peculiar soil, which makes rice so exclusive a Ilolii is the finest natural soil, a stiff loam, 
jirodnct. fifiie Pjrltish (jovernmeiit having which breaks np into large clods, 
solicited information as to the mode of reclnma- Dqshalii is the ‘ dijmat’ of Ilindustan ; a 
tion of saline land in vogue in the Utah ter- clayey soil, generally of good quality, ina- 
i-itoiy, the secretary of tlie Dario County imred by cattle being folded on it ; when 
Branch of the Desert gricnltnral and Maim- manured, it grows cotton, fine wheat, barley, 
factni-ing Society, wrote to the President of the joar, makai, nudons, &c. 

Des(*rtAgri(ailtnral;mdMaimfiictnringSociety, Mera, a mixture of clay and sand, tho 
fVoin Farmington, Davis County, on the 11 th ‘ nisli’ of ITindnslan, has many varieties; 
danuary 1872. lie stales that tho efforts of some very good and equal to the best ‘do- 
many farmers who own lands bordering i.n- sliahi."' 

mediately on the shores of the Great Salt Lake Tibbah, nearly all sand, the ‘ bhur’ of tho 

provinces, worth veiy little, and only grows 
the inferior crops of moth, mash, &c. 

High and somewhat sandy tracts in tho 
centres of ‘ doabs,^ and eqni-distant from river 
mud washed down from the land tlirough influence on both sides, are almost universal 
which the stix‘am passes. Some of the farmers called ‘bar.’ 

are now cutting from two to thi’ce tons of fine In tlie Cis-Sutlej States, tlie main divisions 
hay per acre, and J’rom fifty to seventy-five of the soli, to a certain extent corresponding 
bushels of small grain are raised per acre to the netar and utar, are the low lands, 
on land raised by this treatment. Some farm- being called ‘ khadar lands which have at 


have been very successful, in almost every in¬ 
stance, by flooding wilh fresh water during 
the spring and winter months, tlien*hy wash¬ 
ing tlie land and leaving a deposit of sand and 


ers have been sncccssful l)y hauling sand 
and mixing with the soil. These are the only 
modes of treatment that have proved suc¬ 
cessful. 

In the Punjab and along the course of the 
Ganges Canal, a saline substance called reh, ef- 


one time been the beds of the rivers, or have 
been flooded ; and ‘ hangar,’ high land, re¬ 
quiring irrigation by wells. These great divi- 
sious are sub-divided as ‘ nyain,’ loamy land 
cultivated with manure and artificial irriga¬ 
tion ; ‘ rush,’ good loam ; ‘ dakar,’ a low- 
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lying stiif clay, productive of rice and gram ; 
and ‘ bhur,^ an inferior land with a large 
proportion of sand. Land that is inundated 
is generally unproductive for want of drainage, 
is called ‘clioil.' In some of the sandy districts, 
the names vary considerably. In the Gugai- 
ra district, for instance, where the soil is very 
bare, there is but little scope for all the varie¬ 
ties of inundated, irrigated and other lauds ; 
if land is cultivable at all it is fortunate, and 
there is but little variety to distinguish. The 
most generally recognised names of the de¬ 
scriptions of culturable soil are ‘gusrah,’ ‘si- 
kand’ and ‘retli.’ In the Settlement Kecords, 
the name * dakar’ which is locally unknown, | 
was introduced by the Hindustani ameeiis 
empk)yed on the measurements. 'J’he equi¬ 
valent term is ‘ gusrali.* ‘ Retli,’ as its name 
implies, is land with an excess of sand, and 
‘ sikand’ is a stiff clay soil, suited for rice ; it 
is called in some parts ‘ pakki chikni.’ 

The ‘kair,’ is a salt efflorescence, which is 
observed in many places. ^Sometimes it ex¬ 
tends over large tracts of land, rendering them 
almost entirely unproductive ; they are called 
* kalri zumin.’ 

Some kinds of plants like the kair soil, 
among these may be mentioned gaideii stocks 
and wall ifloweis, and other brassicaceous 
plants ; and also tobacco is said to thrive. 

In the hill districts bordering on the Arnballa 
divisions, and Kotaha in the Ainl)alla district the 
land is divided into ‘ kulabu,’ land watered by 
kuls (water-courses supplied from an artificial 
pond formed by damming up the hill streams,) 
and ‘ obar,' which is tlie same as barani, laud 
dependent on rain for its irrigation. 

Obar land is of two kinds, ‘ todah* and 
‘ khil.’ Toda are those little hanging fields 
like steps rising one al>ove another, and are 
built up at their lower edge with stones, and 
which are liable to destruction by being wash¬ 
ed down when the rain is violent. If the 
laud is good, it is called ‘ awal kism^ or first 
class ; if stony and bad, ‘ duyam kism’ or 
second class. ‘ KhiT land is that which is 
broken up with the hoe on the steep slopes 
of the hill ; it is too steep to be ploughed. 
These kinds of soil are observable through 
many hill districts. 

The Kangra valley, locality is singular as 
to its climate, soil, and means of irrigation. 

In the N. W. Provinces, the deterioration 
of land by reh first attracted serious atten¬ 
tion in the villages along the Western Jumna 
Canal, and its branches, about Pelhi, Paniput, 
Rohtak, and Karnal. In 18d7, Mr Slierer, 
Joint Magistrate of Allygurh, went on depu- 
tation to examine the tracts of country de¬ 
teriorated, and the picture presented by him 
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of the suffering in some of the villages was 
truly deplorable. Out of 580 canal villages, 
59 or nearly 10 per cent, had been injured 
in degrees ranging from severely to partially, 
6 per cent, being severely injured. The 
maximum appeared to be reached in Paniput 
where 46 villages, or 19 per cent, were in¬ 
jured out of 242. The salt effloresces in 
several parts of tlie Punjab, where 
no canals at all ; in these places it appears in 
land irrigated from wells wlieio the water is 
very far from the surface. The salt itself 
consists of sulphate of soda with a variable 
proportion ofcliloride of sodium (common salt). 
In some bfthe instances given by Dr.O’Shaugh- 
ncss}'-, the percentage was high at Jagu, in 
Paniput it was 20 per cent., and this con¬ 
sisted of abundance of carbonate of soda with 
sulphate, and chloride of sodium and lime. 
As far as experience goes, lands near canals, 
like the old Hosli, in the Lahore district, 
constructed at but not below the ordinary 
level of the watershed, are usually found to be 
free from Ileh efflorescence. It is admitted 
by the advocates of re-alignment, that drainage 
is to a certain extent a palliative and a cure. 
Generally speaking, the farmers assert that 
fully impiegnated Reh land is incurable 
and valueless. In gardens and small plots, it 
has been found useful to digout the soil to the 
depth of 2 feet or so entirely, and put in fresh. 
Dr. Brown, Chemical Examiner for the Pun¬ 
jab, has demonstrated that nitrate of lime 
would succeed. 

In the Punjab, the classificatiou of land ac¬ 
cording to means of irrigation is understood 
everywhere. Even where terras descriptive of 
soil are employed, any or every class of laud 
may also be described as ‘ chabi,’ if it is 
watered by wells ; ‘ obi,* if by ponds ; or 
‘ clialar’ to be described hereafter ; ‘sailabi/ 
if by flood and inundation of rivers ; ‘ pani 
'mar,* if damaged by drainage floods ; and 
‘ barani,* if dependent on rain. Those means 
themselves indicate the source of the water of 
irrigation. 

Tlio plain districts of the Punjab are sub¬ 
divisions of Doabs. The names of the Doabs 
are in all instances (excepting the first or Ja¬ 
landhar Doab) the result of a rude attempt 
to join the names of the rivers on each side 
into one word. Thus passing the Jalandhar 
Doab, between the Sutlej and the Beas, we 
come to the Bari Doab, (Beas and Ravi.) 
Then between the Ravi and Chenab, the Rich- 
nah Doab ; between the Jhilum and Chenab, 
is the Jack Doab. The last Doab up to the 
Indus, takes its name from that river, and it is 
called Sind Sagar, ‘ the ocean of the Sind’ 
(Indus river), i. e., tracts of country between 
two rivers. 
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Goera or nyain, is a term applied only to 
lands in the vicinity of wells and villages, 
which are abundantly irrigated and manured. 
Actual desert soil is called ‘ thul.’ 

In Cis-Sutlej, the two great divisions of land 
are khadir and hangar. Khadir are low lands 
that owe their depression to having once 
been the beds of rivers, or levelled in some 
way by the influence of river action. 

The other term, bangar, includes the higher 
lands, answering to the generic terms ‘ dcs’ 
and ‘ mabjalf. In this tract the w(dls require 
to be sunk deep. Tlio water is met with at 
from 30 to 60 feet. 

These terms are however descriptive rather 
of tracts of country according to situation, &c., 
than kinds of soils. 

* Nyai,’ is rich land near villages. 

llausli,* is a light loam producing all crops, 
except rice. It is soft and easily workctl, 
consisting of clay and sand ; it is mostly like 
though superior to the ‘ doshahi’ in the Pun¬ 
jab series. 

‘ Bliur,’ answering to ‘ maira,* is a light 
sandy soil, the better kinds of it produce 
baji*n, moth, masli, and jawar. Low lands 
that receive the drainage of neighbouring 
uplands, aud cannot carry it off so that 
it lies, are called ‘ choil.’ They are un¬ 
productive for wafit of clrainngo. Nigh tracts 
from which the \vat( 4 i* drains off quickly, are 
called magra and thalll. 

‘ Matyar’ is the equivalent Hindustani term 
of ‘ rohi,’ misar of ‘ misi,’ and ‘ domat’ of 
‘ doshahi.’ 

In the hill districts, Including ])oth hills and 
intramontane valleys, 

The best land is called ‘ bari.^ 

The second quality of land is called ‘ek- 
fasli.’ 

The third q\iality is distinguished V)y the 
name ‘ sham!,* this is allowed to lie fallow for 
two harvests, and is then cultivated only for 
the rabi. 

The fourth kind is ‘ math,’ it is a good 
quality of land, and is retentive of moisture, 
and will, if manured, yield two harvests in tlic 

year. 

The fifth kind is ‘ regi,’ that is mixed with 
sand, or adjacent to the bed of a nullah or hill 
stream, * shelah,’ which has washed down 
quantities of sand. 

The natives give the generic iiamo ‘ da- 
mnu-i-koh* or ‘ kandi,’ to the low hills that 
form the bases of the higher ranges, and 
in which such hill states as Kotahah, and 
others are situate.—Pww/a6 ProduciSy pp, 
138-202 ;Sieema?iy Cat. Ex. 1S62. 

SOINGHIKEYA, Sans. The son of Sin¬ 
gh ika. 

SOIVYA, Sans. The disciples of Siva. 
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SOJA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Leguminosse. Soja hispida 
{M(jench)y S, japonica {Savi)^ the Dolichoa 
soja, {Linn.)y is a native of eTapan and the 
Moluccas, and abundant in the peninsula of 
India, though probably introduced there. 
The seeds resemble those of the haricot, 
French or kidney bean, and are used by the 
C^hinese to form a favourite dish 
‘ ten-hu,’ or ‘ tau-hu,’ which looks like curd, 
and which, though insipid in itself, yet with 
proper seasoning is agreeable and wholesome. 
The Japanes(3 call the seeds ‘ miso,^ and put 
them into soup, of which they sometimes 
partak(3 three times a day. They likewise 
prepare with them the sauce termed ‘ sooja,^ 
which has boon corrupted into ‘ soy.^ Soy 
is only sparingly used as a sauce in Great 
Britain. It has the character of being a 
useful stonvcicdiic, but not more so tlian any 
of the other condiments when used with 
moderation.— Eng. Cyc. 

SOJA HISPID A, Mmiehy W. ^ A., Grah. 

S. japonica, » | Doliclios soja, Z,, Roxh. 

Gari kiilay, Bkno. I Sahuca bean, Eng. 

8oy-bcjin, Exa. 1 BJuit, Panjab. 

This plant grows in I he N. W. Himalaya, 
in Nepal, «at Taong Dong, in China, Japan 
and the Moluccas. It is found in the Sutlej 
valley betw(^eij Kainpnr and Sungfiam at au 
elevation of 6,000 feet. It is cultivated in 
ni;niy parts in the north of Lidia. This is 
(lie well-known Chinese bean, which consti¬ 
tutes siKth a large article of trade between 
(ho northern and southern parts of China. 
Of all veg(‘table substances, it is richer ia 
nitrogenous or flcsh-foiiniiig matter than any 
yet discovered. TJie Sahuca bean, is the 
white Soja hispida. India Museum. 

SOJNA, or Dawut, Hind. The science of 
exorcism. 

SDK A, Hind. A blight, from want of 
wa(er, when the sugar-cane dies. 

SOKKAR, a river of Nagpoor. 

SOKPA, a colony of pure Mongols. 

SOL, also Aurum, also Rex Metallorum, 
Lat. Gold. 

SOL, the sun : see Osiris. Saraswati, Sun, 
Snrya. 

SOL, Rus. Salt. 

SOLA, Hind. Plectranthus rugosus ? 

SOLA, Bkng., Hind. 

^E.sobyiioinene a.spera, L, I HedysaruDi lagenariiim, 
-•■E. lageuaria. Lour. | Roxb. 

Sola, lliNi). 1 Phool sola. Hind. 

A plant of Bengal, Coromandel, Sylhet, As¬ 
sam, Saharunpoor, common in moist places, 
in the rainy sea.son. The lower j)art of the 
stem is rough and scabrous, as well as the 
legumes. Tlic plants are remarkable for their 
light and spongy texture, and seem indeed to 
be’ composed almost entirely of pith. The 
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thicker stemmed plants are collected in the 
dry months of April and May, and the light 
substance applied to making some kinds of 
toys, the doats of fishermen^s nets, and 
cut into thin slices and pasted together, for 
making hats, which, being light and having 
broad brims, are well suited for protecting the 
.bead from the iuflueuee of the powerful 
Indian sun, especially if a handkerchief be 
put loosely into the crown of the hat. This 
substance has also been employed for lining 
drawers of natural history, and in its texture 
very much resembles the substance called 
rice-paper, which is tlie piih or stem of a 
malvaceous plant cut into thin slices, Tho 
larger plants are particularly light, white and 
spongy. — Roxh., Voiqt.^ M. E. J* R- 

SOLADI-TURTAVa, Ocymnmluisilicum. 
vSOLANACEiE, Lindl. Tho night-shade 
tribe of plums, comprising 7 gen., 44 sp., viz., 
31 Solaiinm ; 4 Physalis; 1 Auisodiis ; 5 Da¬ 
tura; 1 Hyoscyumns; 1 Atropa; 1 Lyciuin. 
Lyciurn afrum, //., North Afiica, 

,, barbarum, X,, S. Europe, Africa, N. Aain. 

,, chinense, Milt., Cochiii-Cbiaa, CMiutou, 
Capsicum annuuruj X,, Hoxh., vSoutli America. 

„ baocatum, X., Tropical America, Guinea, 
Tm^ia, 

„ chamsccerasus, AVc?f, MoluccaB. 

„ fastigiatum, Bla/ni, Soutli America. 

„ fruteHcens, X., Ea.st Indies. 

„ grosHuui, WilUk, Nepal. 

,, fiiiienso, Jacq,, Cliina. [Mauritius. 

Solanuui eothiopicum, X., ^Ethiopia-, Chinn, Japan, 
„ tetrandurn, R. Br., New Holland. 

,, macrodon, Wall, KhaB5?ya Mountaiiia. 

„ crassipctalura, IE*'///, Nepal. 

„ dcuticolatiun, Blain. Sylhet. 

„ gignuteum, Jacff., Neilgherries. 

„ auriculatuin. Ait,, Madagascar, Bourbon, 

Mauritius. 

„ byrsiunm-? Mexico, 

,, campechiense, X., Campochi Bay. 

„ decemdentatum, Roxh., yinga{>ore, China. 

,, ferox, L., South Concan, Coromandel, 

Bengal, Penang, Singapore. 

„ incertum, Dun., Bengal, Sylhet. 

„ iudicum, X., All British India. 

„ jacquini, Wllhk, All British India. 

„ macrocarpon, X., Peru. 

„ melongena, X., Palestine. 

„ nigrum, X., Europe. 

„ nodiflorum, Jacq., Brazil, Guinea, Mau¬ 

ritius. 

„ peiitapetaloidcB, Roxh., Brazil. 

„ paeudocapsicum, X., Madeira. 

Physalia peruviana-? 

„ stramonifolia, Wall, Gosainthan. 

„ sodomeiim, X., Europe, North Africa, 
North Holland. 

„ tuberosum, X., W. Coast of S. America. 

,i verbaacifoliura, X., All India, 

„ rubrurn, Mill., British India. 

„ spirale, Roxh., Sylhet, Assam. 

„ torvum, Swz., Bengal. 

Lycopersicum cera.siforme, Dun., Peru. 

„ esculentum, Mill., America. 

„ humboldtii. Dun., South America. 

Phyealis alkekengi, Linn., Europe, Persia. i 

„ angulata, X., East and West Indies. I 
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Phy, 5 alis minima, X., All East Indies, Archipelago, 
Nepal, New Holland. 

,, peruviana, X., Peru, East Indies. 

„ }>ube.BCon8, X., America, India. 

„ somnifera, Decs, Coromandel, Concans, 
Guzerat. 

Nicandra x^hysaloides, Gccrtn., Peru, Chili, North 
America. 

Datura alba, Ruinph., All India. 

„ fciM)x, X., Himalaya, Nex)al, Cochin-China, 
China. 

„ inermis, Jucq., Abyssinia, 

„ metel, L., Canaries, Africa. 

„ stramoniuin, X., South America, Europe, 

North Africa, North Asia. 

„ suaveolcuB, Willde., Peru, Chili, Mexico. 

„ tatula, Linn., America. 

Nicotiana bonarieusis, X,rX?/i., Buenos Ayres. 

,, cerintlioidcs, Iforncm. -? 

,, fruticosa, X.-? 

„ glutiiio.sa, X., Peru, South America. 

„ paniculata, L., Peru. 

,, plumbagiiiifolia, Vic., Pio Grande. 

„ quadrivalvis, Bvrsli., North America. 

,, rustica, X., Europe, Asia, Africa, America. 
,, tabacum, X., All the world. 

Petuuia nycfcagiiiiflora, South America. 

Hyoweiamus albus, X., Europe, Taiiria. 

„ caiiuriensis, Jut., Canaries. 

„ rnuticuH, X., Aral>ia, I']gypt. 

,, nigtT, Linn., Eur<q)e, Caucasus, North 

India. 

Atropa belladonna, Linn. N. Europe, Kanawar. 

'NVithaiiia Bonniifera—? East Indioa. 

M a 11 d ragora o fh cd n a r u m. 

Some of this family arc deleterious, some 
have narcotic qualities. Tho tubercles of 
su(4i as produce them are amylaceous and nu¬ 
tritive, The leaves are generally narcotic, 
but lose that (luality by boiling. The fruits 
whi(4i are red or yellow are acid and eatable, 
as the nlkakeugi, tomato and capsicum : those 
which arc black or purple are deleteidous, as 
the mandrake, belladonna, thorn apple, hen¬ 
bane, ccstrurn, &c. Atropa belladonna, L., the 
suchi of the Sutlej, is found wild in Kanawar 
at 8,500 feet. It is stated to be burned in 
order to kill fleas.—Z)r. J. L. ISteivartf M,D.; 
Voigt, 

SOLANED, a river near Landhoura, 
Kliorec and ITurowrah in Saharunpoor. 

SOLANDS, see Kyan. 

SOLANGKA is the Mongol name of the 
northern port of the Sungari river, Klaproth 
in Yule Cathay, Vol. ii, pp. 267-268. 

SOLANKI or Chalook. Though we cannot 
trace tho iiistory of this branch of the four 
Agnicnla Rajputs to such periods of antiquity 
as tho Pramara or Chohan, it is from the de¬ 
ficiency of materials, rather than any want 
of celebrity, that we are unable to place it, in 
this respect, on a level with them. The tra¬ 
dition of the bard makes the Solanki impor¬ 
tant as princes of Sooru on the Ganges, before 
the Rah tor obtained Canouj. Their capi¬ 
tal was to India what Venice was to Europe,, 

1 the entrepot of the products of both the 
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SOLANVU GRACILIPES. 


eastern and western hemispheres. It fully 
recovered the shock given by Mahmud and 
the desultory wars of his successors ; and we 
fiud Sid Rae Jey Sing, the seventh from the 
founder, at the head of the richest, if not the 
most warlike, kingdom of India. The lieu¬ 
tenants of Shahab-u-Din disturbed the close of 
Komarpars reign ; and his successor, Hallo 
Mooldeo, closed this dynasty in S. 1284 (a.d. 
1228), when a new dynasty, called tbeBaghela 
(descendants ofSidKae) under Beesildeo, suc¬ 
ceeded. Though the stem of the Solanki was 
thus uprooted, many of its branches (Sachae), 
had fixed themselves in other soils. The most 
conspicuous of these is the Bhagela family, 
which gave its name to an entire division of 
Hindustan ; and Bhagelkhund has now been i 
ruled for many centuries by the descendants 
of Sid Rae. Besides Bandoogurh, there are 
minor chieftainship still in Guzerat of the 
Bhagela tribe. Of these, Peetapoor and 
Theraud are the most conspicuous. One of 
the chieftains of the second class in Mewar 
is a Solanki, and traces his line immediately 
from Sid Rae : this is the chief of Roopnagurh, 
whose stronghold commands one of the passes 
leading to Marwar, and whoso family annals 
would furnish a fine picture of the state of 
border-feuds. The Solanki is divided into 
sixteen branches. The name of the Bhagela 
subdivision is from Bhag Rao, the sou of Sid 
Rae ; though the bards have another tradition 
for its origin.— 7hcl*s liajasthan^ VoL i pp* 
97-99. See Agui; Koraarpal. 

SOLANUM, one of the natural order 
Solanaceao. Upwards of 400 species of plants 
belonging to this genus have been enu¬ 
merated, including many with apparently 
very opposite properties. The esculent 
tomato, the egg-plant, and the invaluable 
potato, with the various species of poisonous 
night-shades, are found united so closely by 
botanical characters that it is impossible 
generally to separate them. The properties 
of these plants, however, do not differ in kind 
but in degree ; and the berries and leaves, 
and even the tubers when uncooked, of the 
potato, possess in a mild degree the narcotic 
properties of the poisonous night-shades. 
Many of them have also very handsome 
flowers, and are much cultivated in English 
gardens and green-houses. S. jacquini is cou- 
bidered by the native practitioners of India as 
an expectorant; S. bahamense is used as a 
gargle for sore throat in the West Indies ; 
8. mamosum, S. paniculatum and S. cernuum, 
have the rcfputation of being diuretic and as¬ 
tringent. In the Tenasserira provinces four 
species have been observed, but have not been 
determined^ viz. 


Khayan gywot, 
Niepoo khayau, 
Ta byaj, 

— Eng. CffC. 


Burm. 


Mason 


Kha yan khyen, 
Kha yan pa mai, 

s Tenassertm. 


BURJf, 


SOLANUM ^THIOPICUM, Ethiopian 
night-shade, is a native of Ethiopia, China, 
and Japan. There are two varieties record¬ 
ed : one, the violaceum, is a native of 
China, and the fruit is frequently eatepJutho4iP« 
country as a dessert. It has a large spKermd 
oval berry of a red colour. The other variety 
is the S. aesculentum, having a prickly stem, 
and small yellow berries of the size of peas. 

SOLANUM CANESCENS, BL, Rheede. 
Syn. of Solanum iiulicum, Linn, 

SOLANUM UIFFUSUM, Roxh,, Syn. of 
var, Solanum jacquini, Willd, 


I SOLANUM DULCAMARA. 

Woody night-shado. Eng. 1 Koobabarik, Hind, 
Bitter-sweet. Eno. | 

Stem shrubby, thornless, climbing, flex- 
U0U8 ; leaves cordate, upper ones jagged ; 
corymbs almost opposite the leaves. It is a 
native of Europe, Asia and North America, in 
hedges and amongst bushes. It is plentiful in 
Great Britain, and it or a variety of it is found 
on the Choor mountain, and in the Panjab 
Himalaya at 7,000 to 7,500 feet. Its leaves, 
&c., (or those of S. nigrum,) are officiunrunder 
the above name. It has purple flowers and 
crimson berries. It is a native of temperate 
climates, is a shrubby twining plant, with 
scarlet, oval, bitter and juicy berries, which 
latter may be mistaken by children for red 
currants, a mistake that has sometimes been 
attended with fatal consequences. These are 
acrid narcotics, and poisonous in moderately 
large quantities. The young stalks and tops 
have been much used in medicine as a dia¬ 
phoretic and alterative, especially in the treat¬ 
ment of cutaneous diseases, and in asthma ; 
in lepra, psoriasis, and similar affections, it is 
said to be employed externally with good 
effect. It is on the whole, however, an un¬ 
important article, and not likely to be much 
prescribed in Indian practice.— Cpc, ; 
Boyle ; O'Shaughnessy^ p, 462 ; JDr, J, L. 
Stewart^ M. D. 


SOLANUM ESCULENTUM, Bun. Syn. 
of var. of Solanum melongena, Linn. 

SOLANUM FEROX, Limi. 

S. involucratum, Bl. | S. hirsutum, Boxl, 

S. lasiocarpum, | S. niammosum, Lour, 

Kam began, Beno. j Ana chunda, Maleal. 

Vatarajakulo, Can. | Ana ebunda, I’am. 

A scarce shrub but found on the coast line 
of Southern India. A species of wild brinjal 
(without thorns) and is eaten by the natives 
on the Malabar coast. It is used in fever and 
rheumatism.— Ainslie, p. 246. 

SOLANUM GRACILIPES, Vern. Ha- 
luD, gagro, Hi^H.—PowelVs Hand-book^ VoL 
i, p. 363. 
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SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM. 

SOLANUM HIRSUTUM, Boxb. Syn. of 
Solaiium ferox, Linn, 

SOLANUM INCERTUM, Dun, 

Rnba-barik, I Mannuttba-kalee, Tam 

The leaves are used as a pot-herb. The 
fruit and leaves in tlie preparation of chat- 
nies ; cultivated by the natives commonly. 
Tf^contftfins a peculiar alcaloid, solanine, and 
act^ as a diaphoretic, diuretic and alterative, 
especially in skin diseases as pepra.— Jaf- 
frei/s llitits to Amateur Gardeners; PowelVs 
Band-book, Pol, i, p, 363. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SOLANUM INDICUM, Linn, 

S. violaceum, Jaeq^. S. canescens, BL, Itltcede, 

Byakur, Beng. Tam. 

Kolsi, Duk. Kaka machi, Tel. 

IndianNiglit-sliade, Kng. Telia nmlaka, „ 

Kandyarce, Hind. Telia nela mulaka, „ 

Oheru-cliunda, Maleal. 

Tliis shrub grows all over India. It is 
used in medicine. 

SOLANUM INVOLUCRATUM, Bl 
SOLANUM JACQUINI, WiUde, 

var. S. diffuanrn, Boxh, [ S. virgiaiamim, 

S. xanthocarpum, Willde. | 

Chudra kanta kari, Bexg. Cundungkatri kai, Tam. 

Kantakari, „ Vakuda-kaia, Tel. 

Dorlo ka phal, Hiik. Nela inulaka, 

KuUya, Hind. „ ninllaku, 

KuntHkari, Sans. „ vakudu, 

Kandan-gatri, Tam. Pinna mulaka, 

Kunduii ghatri, i, I ella nela mulaka, 

This is a low growing prickly (medicinal) 
plant, the fruit used only by tlio common 
people.— Ainslie, p. 239. 

SOLANUM LASIOCARPUM, Syn. 
of Solanurn ferox, Linn, 

SOLANUM LONGUM, Boxb, Syn. of 
var. of Solnnum melongena, Linn, 

SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM, Lhm, 

Lycoporsicon esculentum, Mill, 

Poinum amoris, Blacho, 

Wolf peach, Eng. SimiTakali palliim, Tam. 

Tonwto, Love-apple, „ Thuckkali, ,, 

Tamatie, Malay. 

This is chiefly cultivated by the European 
inhabitants as a valuable ingredient in soups 
and stews, also as a preserve and for sauces, 
chatnies, garnishing, soups, &c. It produces 
the best fruit when trained on a trellis ; more 
a luxury than valuable as a vegetable. The 
large-lobed red and very succulent berries, 
contain much malic acid. The plant is a 
native of South America, but it is much cul¬ 
tivated and well-known in Southern Asia, 
United States of North America, and in 
Prance, Germany and Italy. Near Rome and 
Naples, whole fields are covered with it, and 
scarcely a dish is served up into which it 
does not enter as an ingredient. There are 
several varieties cultivated ; the best are call¬ 
ed the large and small cherry and pear-shaped, 
red, and large and small or chen y-sbaped, 
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SOLANUM NIGRUM. 

yellow.— Don's Miller, Vol, iv, p, 444 
Jeffreys Hints ; RiddelVs Gardening, See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

SOLANUM MELONGENA, Linn. 

Var, S. vigenira, Dun. S. escidenlum, Dnn, 

S. pseudo undatuin, Bl, S. Ionium,Roxb.^Rh, 


Badangan, Ail, Sum at- Valoothala, Maleal. 

Kooli begoon, Beng Budanjau, Pkus. 

W.aiigee, Bombay- Hingolee, Sans. 

Kha-yan, Burm- Vartta, Bong, „ 

Egg-plant, Brinjrtl, Eno- Bartakoo Mahotee, „ 

Mad-apple, Jew’s Wangau, SlND. 

apple, M Wambatoo, Singh. 

Baingan, Hind. Kuthirikai, Tam. 


Badangan, ,, Valuthalay Vankai, ,, 

Malaiusana, Lat. Vanga chiri vanga, Tel. 

Trong, Malay. Metta vankai, „ 

Nila valuthana, Maleal. | Niru vanga, „ 

Several varieties of this are everywhere 
cultivated in the E. Indies. It is a native of 
the E. Indies, and also said to be of Arabia. 
The fruits large, ovoid, firm, innocent and 
insipid. It is one of the most useful of In¬ 
dian vegetables ; and is used in culinary pur¬ 
poses in various ways. The large Cape va¬ 
rieties are the best ; require good soil and 
abundance of water. Stem Jierbaceoiis, woody 
at the base, clothed with star-shaped hairs ; 
ovate serrated leaves ; flowering peduncles re- 
flexed ; fertile peduncle solitary, sterile one 
racemose ; calyx campnnulate ; corolla angu¬ 
lar, purple flowers, and beais large, smooth, 
shining berries, which are the shape and size 
of a small hen’s egg. S. ovigerum has tlie 
stem, calyx, and leaves without thorns ; and 
in S. esculentum, these parts are more or less 
covered with thorns. Several sub-varieties 
of both these are recorded, varying in the 
shape and colour of the fruit. Tlie berries are 
white, yellow, red, purple and black. The 
fruit of this plant, tlie oval-sJiaped white, the 
globular-shaped white, and the purple or 
violet-coloured of both forms are usetl by the 
French and Italians in stews and soups. The 
natives of the Panjab regard this vegetable 
as hot and dry, it is said to prevent sleep and 
produce unpleasant dreams, owing to vitiated 
bile. Leaves are said to be narcotic.— JBng, 
Cyc, ; O'Shaughnessy, p, 463 ; Gen, Med. 
Top., p. 183 ; Jeffrey ; Riddell ; PowelVs 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p, 363. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SOLANUM NIGRUM. 

Anub-vis-salep, Ar. I Mako, Mackoe, HiND. 

Coinmunio, UuK. | Pilak; Kaknachi, 

Night-shade, Eng. Ruba tarbuc, Pers. 

Common „ Kaka maohie, Sans. 

Garden „ Munna takalipullum,TAM. 

Fox-grape, Canchie puudu, Tel. 

Solanurn nigrum grows in waste places in 
most countries. Throughout Europe it is a 
weed in cultivated ground, and is also found! 
in Africa and Asia. It has white flowers, 

producing small berries of a black colour, and 
is employed as a narcotic by the hakeems of 
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SOLANUM mLOBATtM. 


India, The fruits are very dangerous, and 
act in the same manner as those of the bella¬ 
donna and mandrake. The extinct of the 
whole plant, according to Orfila, acts like lac- 
tucarium. Ainslio says, the small black berry 
of a low growing species of night-shade, 
although it has been reckoned poisonous in 
Europe, is eaUni by the natives of India, and 
as far as Ainslio learned, with impunity. It 
is sweetish, but not very palatable. Solanum 
nigrum is considered by natives cool and moist, 
and is used in fever, diarrluca and ulcers, also 
in disorders of the eye-siglit, and in hydro¬ 
phobia, both externally and internally. It 
contains a small amount of solanine in tl»e 
juice of the stem and berries, but it may be 
eaten as food, as in France.— O'S/imighnessy, 
p, 462 ; Ainslie^p. 228 ; Eng. Cyc.; PowclCs 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p, 363. See Dulcamara, 
Mako. 

SOLANUM OVIGERUM, Dun., 

Brinjiil, Ex(i. I Wan-kai, Tel. 

Baingan, Hind. | 

This var. of Solanum melongena, TAnn., 
or egg plant, is distinguished from melongena 
by its pulpy fruits, which are stated to bo 
narcotic.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 463 ; Useful 
Vlnnf^ 7} 410 

solanum’ rSEUDO-QUINA, False 

quina uightsbade, is a native of Brazil in the 
district of Curitiba, in 8t. Paul nvithout the 
tropics. The Brazilians use this for the same 
purposes as the Quina or de.'^iiit’s bai'k. It is 
intensely bitter, and may with advantage be 
used as a substitute for that bark,— Hogg's 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 5.')0. 

SOLANUM PSEUDO-UNDATUM, Bl., 
syn. of var. of Solanum melongena, Lirm. 

SOLANUM PUBESCENS, mildc, Roxb., 
W. Ic. 

S. verbascifolium, L, 

Urusa, lU’-No. Sunday-kai, Tam. 

Shoxidek pulla, Duk. Wusiay-kaia, Tel. 

Katubie, Sans. Kasi uHto, „ 

Mallura-chunday, MALFAL. llaincswara nate, ,, 

Chunday-kai, Tam. Rasa gadi maim, ,, 

This is about the size of a small marble 
and grows wild in the Avoods. It is some¬ 
what bitter and like the toodoo-vullay (its 
congener) is commonly eaten fried, having 
been previously sprinkled with a little salt 
and water.— Ahislie, 2^* 238 ; Useful Plants, 
». 411. 

SOLANUM RUBRUM, Mill. 

Var. S. melanospermum, Roxh., W. 

S. erythropyrenum, Roxh., W. 

Gaju chettu, Tel. I Kachi-erra and Nalla 

Kamanchi chettu, I kamanchi, Tbl. 

The gorkheeisthe red-seeded variety, bqlh 
Lave small white flowers. They grow 
throughout the E. Indies and E. Archipelago. 
— p. 511. 


SOLANUM SANCTUM, TAnn. 

LeiTiiiin hit. An. Bari mauhari, HiicOv 

Palustinu egg-plant, Eng. Mahori, „ 

Lot’s lemon, „ Tiiigi, „ 

Marnghiine, Hind. 

Grows in Palestine: supposed by Dr. Wil¬ 
son to be the vine of Deut. xxxi, 32. Also 
grows west of the Indus and in the Salt 
Range. Stem shrubby, tomeutoset* leayu»ir 
ovate-repaiul,oblique at the base, clothed with 
hoary tomentum on both surfaces. Berries 
nearly globose. In some places the fruit is eaten 
fresh and in pickle.— Punjab Plants,p. 160. 
SOLANUM SODOMEUM. 

Sodom egg-plant. | Apple of Sodom. 

Is a native of the north of Africa and the 
south of Europe. Fruit white, and about the 
size of a walnut. It is very subject to the at¬ 
tacks of an insect which deposits its eggs 
within the gernien, and as the fruit enlarges, 
the larvae of the insect, as in the case of 
many other fruits, destroy and pulverise the 
whole of the interior wdiilst tlio rind is 
left unchanged and entire. When the fruit 
is gathered under these circumstances, it 
is crushed to pieces by the hand ; or if con¬ 
veyed to the lips, the mouth becomes filled 
willi an ash-like powder, exceedingly bitter to 
the taste. To these berries remarkable pro¬ 
perties Imvo been assigned by Josephus, 
Tacitus, and others. Mandeville, an old 
EnglisJi writer, says, speaking of the Dead 
Sea, ‘‘And there besyden grown trees that 
baren fulle faire apples and fairo of colour to 
beholden, butte whosoe breaketli them or 
enttethe them in two, ho shall find within 
them coles and cyndres.*^ Milton finely al¬ 
ludes to this fruit in the lines :— 

“ Greedily they pluck’d 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near tliat bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 

This more delusive, not to touch but taste 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes.” 

It seems to be quoted in Deut. xxxii, 32, 
33, and in Isaiah, who says of the future 
Israelites, their vine is from the vine of So¬ 
dom and from the fields of Gomorrah.— Bar~ 
ris' Nat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 187 ; Voigt, 
p. 512 ; Hogg's Vegetable Kmgdo^n, », 649. 
SOLANUM TORVUM. 

Sunday-kai, Tam. | Wustakaia, Tel. 

A weed used as a vegetable by the natives. 
— Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, p. 550, 
solanum TEILOBATUM, L., Rofb., 
W. Ic. 

S. acetosajfolium, Lam. 

3-lobed Niglit-shado, Eno. Uclnata kura, TuL. 

Achudah ? Alarkah, Sans. Telia uste, „ 

Tilda valle, Tam. Uchchinta, „ 

Mulla muste-uste, Tel. 

Koot-lenves and tendral shoots used medU 
cinally. 
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SOLAKUM XANTHOCARPUM. 


SOLAR DYNASTY. 


The fruity 

Toovullay kai, Tam. | Moondlamoostekkai, Tel. 

is round and Bmall, being not much larger 
than a marrow fat pea. It lias a some¬ 
what bitter taste not unlike that of its con¬ 
gener the chooudaykai, and is commonly eaten 
fried, having been previously sprinkled with a 
little salt and water.—pp. 245-357 ; 
(jSvful PlantSyp. 411 ; Voigts p. 513. 
SOLANUM TUBEROSUM, Linn, 

Alu Duk. Hind. Rata-iniila, Singh. 

Potato, Eng. Alu gaddalu, Tel. 

tJbi : Kan tang, Malay. 

The common potato is one of the plants for 
which the world are entirely indebted to 
America. It is found native in the great¬ 
est abundance on the western coast of South 
America, Like most plants which are most 
cultivated, an abundance of varieties have 
been produced from the original plant, and 
in the leaves, colour oi *he dowers, shape, 
size, and colour of the oers, it has a great 
tendency to depart from its normal character. 
Two other species of Solaiium, namely, S. 
Valenzuela and S. montanum, produce edible 
tubers, but they are little used. The potato is 
a useful esculent, contains a large amount of 
starch, aud when dried it is used as a substi¬ 
tute for Salop. It is cultivated throughout 
British India as a cold weather crop, and in 
the Himalaya up to 9,000 feet, where they 
are cooked and eaten with buckwheat. —S'////. 
Cyc ,; Mason ; PowelVs Tland-hooh^ Vol. i,p. 
362 ; Punjab Plants, p. 160; Voigt, p. 510. 
SOLANUM VEllBASCIFOLIUxM, Linn. 

S. pubesceiis, Boxb. 

Ola, I3 eas, Kavi. Kala-rnewa, Hind. 

Ursa, Keng. Miillum chando, 'I'am. 

Tiari, Chenau. Kusa gaddamanu, Tkl. 

Mullein-loavod Night- Kharavvuno, Tr. Indus. 

shade, Eng, 

This is a native of Asia, America, and the 
tropical parts of Australia.* Grows in the 
Siwalik tract up to 4,000 feet and W. of the 
Indus. This plant is frequently cultivated. 
Every part is covered with a powdery white 
toraentum. The flowers are white and the 
berries are of the size of small cherries, and 
used ill curries.— Useful Plants, p. 411 ; 
Panjab Plants, p. 160 ; Hogg's Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 551 ; Voigt, p. 511. 

SOLANUM VIOLACEiEUM, Jacq. Syn. 
of Solauum iudicum, Linn. 

SOLANUM VIRGINIANUM, Jacq. 
Syn. oi var. of Solanum jacquini, Willd. 
SOLANUM XANTHOCARPUM, ITeZ/J. 

rar. of Solanum jacquini, Willd. 

Kandari, Beas. I Wanimba, Hind. 

MamoU, I Kharian maragheone, ,, 

Pilak, M I Ohhoti mauhari, Kavi. 

Unt-katara Hind. I Mahori, „ 

Chat-khatai, „ / Harnauli, Sutlej. 
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Fruit. 

Katela, Hind. | Bat-kateya, Hind. 

Grows common throughout the Panjab 
plains and occasional to 5,000 feet in the 
outer hills. Tlie seeds tire eaten, they are 
applied for bruises and earache, and the fruit 
is bruised and applied for pain. Coiisidered an 
expectorant useful in coughs, asthma and con- 
sninption .—Potoelis Haiid-book, Vol. i, p. 
363 ; Panjab Plants, p. 161. 

SOLAR A, Hind. 

Cymbopogon iwaranchus, I C. laniger. Desf. 

Schuft. I 

These plants grow abundantly in many 
parts of the E. Indies. The smell of C. iwar- 
aucliusa is that of lemons, but more turpent- 
inj^, aud is sometimes very perceptible to 
passers by. It is said to be much more 
powerful at certain seasons than at others. 
Edgeworth supposes this to have been the 
Nardus of Arrian aud mentions tiiat the cat¬ 
tle in the Amballa tract much like it and 
Vigno states that near llassan Abdul the 
people extract from it a stimulating oil, which 
is used externally in rheumatism, and is simi¬ 
lar to the grass oil of Nimar. 

SOLAR DYNASTY. In the northern 
part of the dominions, now called British 
India, there were, in ancient times, prior to 
the Christian era, two dynasties, who strove 
for mastery, viz., the Solar dynasty descended 
from Kama, and the Lunar dynasty descend¬ 
ed from Yudoo. The Solar dynasties at 
present remaining are three, viz : 

Grahilofce or Gehloto or Geholute with 24 Sahka or 
branches, of which the Sisodia is the most distin¬ 
guished. The Rana of Udayapur is a Grahilote. 
Ralitore, said to be descended from Rama by Kusa his 
second son. It has 24 branches, and the maharaja 
of Jodhpur or Marwar belongs to this tribe. 
K.achwaha also sprung from Kusa. The rajah of 
Jeypur is of this tribe. It has 12 kotri or houses. 

The Lunar dynasty is sprung from the 
moon, through Yadu or Jaclu, aud is called 
Yadu or Jadu. It has 8 branches, of which 
the Jhareja and Bhatti in Cutch and Jeysul- 
mir arc the most powerful. 

The Agnikula have four tribes and 87 
branche.s, viz : 

Pramara with 35 branches I Chahikya „ IG branches 
Parihara „ 12 „ | Chouhon ,. 24 „ 

Among the 36 royal tribes there are some, 
the origin of wliieh is not known, such as, 
Chaura or Cha- Sarwaya or Sari, Seugar, 

w'ara, A spa, Sikharwal, 

Tak or Takshak, Jetwa, Rai!<, 

Jit or Jat of the Kamari. Dahia, 

Punjab, Jumnii Dabi, Johya, 

and Gauges, Gor, Mobil, 

Hun, Doda, Nikumba, 

Katti, Gerhwal, Rajpati, 

Batta, Chandcla, Dahirya, 

Jhalamakwahana, B unde la, Dab^pa. 

Gohil, Birgujar, | 
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The folloDrinf; list of the thlrty^slx royal races of Rajasthan. 


Ancient M8S.* 

Chund Bardai. 

Ichshwaca, 

Ravya or Soorya 

Soorya, 

Suhsa or Soma, 

Soma or .Chan¬ 
dra, 

Yadu, 

Yadu, 

(’acoostha, 

S. Ctmliuman, or 

6; Pramara, 

Chohan, 


Pramara, 

Chohan, 

Chalook or So- 


lanki. 

Chalook, 

Purihara, 

Cbuiiduk, 

Chawura, 

Silar, 

10. Dodia, 

10. Abbira, 

Itahjore, 

Mucwahana, 

Gohil, 

Goliil, 

J)abt, 

Chapotkut, 

Maewahana, 

I’urihura, 

15. Norka, 

15. Rahlore, 

Aswurea, 

Deora, 

Salar or Silara, 

Tak. 

Sluda, 

Sindoo, 

Si put. 

Anunga, 

20. Hun or Hoon, 

20. Fiituk, 

Klrjal, 

Pritiliara, 

lluraira. 

Didiota, 

Kujpiili, 

Kuritpjil, 

Dhunpall, 

Kotpala, 

25. Agnipali, 

•vV). llool. 

Balia, 

Gor, 

Jhala, 

JGcoompa, 

Bhagaola, 

Kajpalica, 

Motdan, 

Kuiii, 

30. Mob a. 

30. Kalclionik or 

Ku-air, 

Koorchurra, 

Kurjeo, 


Cha<(lea, 


Pokara, 


Nicooinpa, 


36. Sulala, 



Komar Fal Charitha. 


Sanscrit Edi 
tiou MSS. 

Icshwaca, 

Soma, 

Yadu, 

rruinara, 

. C'hohan. 

Chalook, 

Chunduk, 
Silai*(itaj Tllac, 
Chupotcut, 

, I’rilihara, 
Siikrunka, 
Coorpahi, 
Chunduil, 

Ohil. 

, Taluka, 

Mori, 

Mucwahana, 

Dliunpulu, 

Kajpalictt, 

Diihyji, 

I'oiHunduIecca, 
N icoouipa* 
Hooii, 
lialhi, 
li ureal, 

M okiir, 

Tokara, 


Guzeratii Dilect 
MSS. 

Gotchar Gohil, 
Uni Gohil, 

Catti or Cat’hi, 
Kisair, 
Wicoompa, 

Burbeta, 



C’hawura, 

CJliourasima, 

Khaiit, 

Khyera, 

Itawuli, 

jMusunia, 

1‘alani, 

II alia, 

Jhala, 

Dtthiria, 
Bahuria, 
Saiwtya C ha- 
try a tyn Sar, 
Furl ha ra, 
Chohan, 


Kheechle Bard.t 


Gehlote, 
Pramara, 
Chohan, 
Solanki, 
Kahtore, 

Tuar, 

Birgoojur, 
Purihara, 

J hala, 

, Yadu, 
Cuichwaha, 

Gor, 

These 8ub-di-| 
vide: the fol¬ 
lowing do not, 
and are called 
YekaorSiugle 
Balia, 


. Daliimo, 

Dahyu, 

Byce, 

. (iherwal, 
Nicooiupa, 
Dewut, 

Johya, 

Sikerwal, 

Dabia, 

Doda, 

Mori, 

Mokarra, 

A bhira, 
Kalciiuruk 
(Hyu race,) 

A g 111 pula, 
Aswariaor Sarjal 
llool, 

Maiuitwal, 
MalHa, 

CliuliU, 


Corrected list by. 
Colonel Tod 


Icshwaca, Ca 
coostha, or] 
Soorya, 

Unwye, Indu, 
Som.'or Chan¬ 
dra, 

Grahilote ori 
G ehlbtebftchiK^ 

Yadu.4 

Tuar.17 

Kahtore. 13 

Cushwaha or] 
Cutchwaha, 
Pramara .... 3&| 
Chahuman or 
, Chohan.... 26 
[lO. Chalook orSo- 

lanki.16 

Purihara_12 

Chawura,Single, 
Tak, Tauk, or] 
Takshac, 
JitorGete, 

115. Hun or Hoon, 
Cuttl, 

Balia, 

Jhula, 

Jaitwa or Ca 
, niari, 

|20. Gohil, 

Sarweya, 

Silur, 

Habi, 

Gor, 

25. I >oda or Dor, 
Gherwal 
Birgoojur.... 3 
Seiigar, single, 
^>ikerwal, do. 

30. Byce, do. 
Dahia, 

Johya, 

Mohil, 

Nlcoompa, 

, Kajnuli, 

36. Uanima, do. 

Extra, 

, Hool, 

Daliirya. 


Most or iiio uum or 


numerous branches or saclia, and these saclmare 
suh-dividetl into immeditito clans or gotra. A 
few of the cula never rarnied ; these are termed 
eka, or ‘ single’ : and nearly one-third are eka. 
Ikshwaku, was the first king in the Solar line, 
and, according to hindoo mythology, reign¬ 
ed at the commencement of the Treatu-yug. 


divided into I rvjk p/ter t!‘e hindon hi nhmins. Maim 

of their duties says to defend the 


writing 

people, to give alm.s, to sacrifice, to read 
lie Vedas, to shun the allurements of sexual 
^gratification are .in a few words the duties of 
a Kshatriyn. How ttiis soldier branch broke 
up is extremely obscure, but it is generally 
supposed that none of the races now in India 


Ho was the sou of the 7th Menu, or patri- can trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryans 
arch, the offspring of the sun. His posterity though most of the Kajput families doubt- 
was called, in consequence, the dynasty of the less belong to them. Their quarrels amougst 
Solar princes, hi the same manner ns Buddha themselves seem to have led to tlieir own 
was reputed the head of the Lunar line, destruction. There seem to have been two 
Modern commentators bring the time of his branches of the Kshatriya tribe, the Solar who 
accession down to the year 1320 before trueed up to Ikshwaku and the Lunar who 
Christ. A passage in the Agni Toorana in- traced up to Buddha, who married Ha or 

Lila, daughter of Ikshwaku. ThoseKslinitrya 
soldiers do not appear to have adopted 
brahmiiiism readily, and the brahmins to 
overcome them consecrated by fire, on Mount 
Aboo, a warrior body who still remain, 
and are known as the four Agnicula rajput 
tribes. A common spoiling of the word is 
Kshairiyr. 


dlcates that the line of Soorya, of which 
Ikshwaku was the head, was the first colouy 
which entered India from Central Asia. But 
the patriarch Buddha was hi.s contemporary, 
he being stated to have come from a distant 
region, and to have married Ella, the sister 
of Ikshwaku, Amongst the Arian hindoos, 
the Kshatriya was a warrior branch taking 
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The sixteen chief nobles of Mewar, their Titles, Names, Clans, Tribes, Estates, number of Villages in each, and their value. 
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Vyasa gives but fifty-seven princes of the 
Solar line, from Vaivaswata Menu to Rama ; 
and no list which had come under Colonel Tod’s 
observation exhibits for the same period, more 
than fifty-eight, of the Lunar race, ^ow dif¬ 
ferent from the Egyptian priesthood, who ac- 
. cording to Herodotus, gave a list up to that 
period of 330 sovereigns from their first 
prince, also the ‘ snn-horrt Menes !’ Iksli- 
vvaku was the son of Menu and the first whd 
moved to the eastward and founded Ayodia. 

Buddha (Mercury) foimded the Lunar line, 
but we are not told who established their 
first capital, Poorag, though we are authoriz¬ 
ed to infer that it was founded by Pooru, 
the sixth in descent from Buddha. A suc¬ 
cession of fifty-seven princes occupied Ayodia 
from Ikshwaku to Rama. From Yayafs sons 
the Lunar races descend in unequal lengths. 
The lines from Yadn, concluding with 
Krishna and his cousin Kansa, exhibit fifty- 
sevcMi, and fifty-nine descents from Yayat, 
while Yoodishtra, Sul, Jarasandha and Va- 
hoorita, all cotemporaries of Krishna and 
Kansa, are fifty-one, forty-six and forty-seven 
generations, respecjtively, from the common 
ancestor, Yayat. The author, after the invo¬ 
cation to “ tho mother protectress,” Om I 
sacomhhari niata ! says, ‘‘ I write the name 
of the thirty-six royal tribes.” The bard 
Chund says, “ of the thirty-six races, the four 
Agnipalu are the greatest—tho rest are born 
of woman, but these from fire.” 

Rama of tho Ramnyana is described as the 
son of Ikshwaku and grandson oPManu. His 
original abode is described as the mountains 
of the west. He was the first of the dynasties 
of Oudh. 

There are,as al)ovp, three solar dynasties:— 

Grahilote or Gehlote Avith 24 sakha or 
branches, of which tlie Sisodea is tlio most 
distinguished. The raua of Udayapur is u 
Grahilote. 

Rahtovo, said to he descended from Rama 
by Knsa, his second son. It has twenty-four 
branches, and the rajah of Jodhpur or Mar- 
war belongs to this tribe. 

Tlie K 1 ch’hwaha is a distinguished tribe 
of the solar race of Rajputs, who claim 
descent from Kusa or Kusha, tho son of 
Rama, and form llie ruling race in Amber of 
Jay pur, the rajah of which is of the Kach*- 
hwaha clan. It has twelve kotri or houses. 

An interesting ceremony took place ip 
Oodeypore on the occasion of the installatioa 
of tho young prince as rana of Mewar. He 
was the grand-nephew of tho late maharana 
Suroop Singh, and was tho first instance.in 
which the adoption policy inauguratiid by 
Lord Canning had lieeii exemplified. The in¬ 
stallation was held in the court-yard of the 
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palace. General St. P. Lawrence, Governor- 
General’s agent for the Itajpufana States, 
was present and delivered a cougiatulatory 
address in the vernacular. Costly presents 
from the Governor-General were given to 
the young prince, and the ceremony was 
rendered more imposing by salutes from 
lioyul artillery and tin? presence of a large body 
of British troops. • The race was, at an early 
period, divided into two great Solar and the 
Lunar dynasties, the former having its seat of 
empire in Ou<lh, and the latter in Delln. The 
liead of the solar line was Ikshwaku, son of 
Manu, whose father or grandfather hore the 
title of Sooryii or (he Siin : and the head of (he 
Lunar line, was, Buddha, the son of ‘ Soma,’ 
or the ‘ Moon,’ who married Ila, a daughter 
of Ikshv'aku. Struggles l‘or the pre-(uninenee 
were earried on with sanguinary ol)stin}icy 
between these tribes. Tlndr wars reduced 
the mimhei's of the njili/ary class, ami 
paved the \vay for the. (hislruetiou which 
overtook it eventually. ‘ "i'<> light,’ was the 
duty of the Kshatiiya, as Krishna told the 
kero Arjuna, smitten willi sori’ow at the id(‘a 
of slaughtering Ins own kinsmen in l*attle. 

‘ 0 Krishna, said the liero,’ I s(‘ek not victo¬ 
ry nor a kingdom. I will not tight ! What 
sliall wo do with a kingdom or with lif<‘. itself, 
when wo have slain all tln^^o ? Krishna 
liad no such qualms. ‘ You belong,’ he re- 
pli(‘d, ‘ to the military (tlass, and your duty is 
to figbt.’ And Arjuna fought ! The Ksha- 
tri}^! of all the Aryan immigrants w(‘ro the 
successful opponents to biahmiiiical preten¬ 
sions, ’and to tlu^ grasping aft(*i' power by 
the priesthood. To resist a brahmin whose 
prayers were snflieient to destroy kings with 
their powerful armies and elephanls, was no 
light niatf(‘r. Yet (ho Kshatiiya ami Visva- 
mitra successfully opposed tlu in, so did king 
flaiieka, insisting on liis light to sactrilice. 
Tn a Sanscrit drama entitled ‘ Chniim'kya,’ 
Chaunekya enters a royal elm 11 rum, ami 
takes the place reserv(al for some hrahiniii or 
other of eminenco ; the ])rinces shortly after¬ 
wards enter also, ami observing (’haunekya 
seated, they order tlieir servants to eject him, 
wliieli they did with gr<\at indignity, seizing 
liim by the lock of liair upon the crown of 
his head. The brahmin, maddened l>y rage, 
uttered a fearful im})recation, and vowed to 
wreak vcngcnnee on the saci ilcgious jn inces ; 
but the only effect this piauluced upon them 
WHS to cause them to indulge in most up- j 
roarioiis langhtiu' at his expense ; hut iu (he ! 
career he marked out for himself, lie j 
never once faltered, until he had destroyed j 
the royal family, ami placed on the throne of | 
his king, a soodrn named Chundraguptn, the j 
Sandracotlus of the Greeks, 1 
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.Brnhminism, eventually triumphed ; the 
solar line first succumbed to its influence. 
Tlie hingly power still remained with the 
Kshatrya race, but every oflfiee in the 
state was filled by a brahmin, so that all 
power was virtually iu their hands. The 
very books which set forth the prowess, or 
the noble deeds of the Kshatrya were tamper¬ 
ed with, and so altered as to suit the ideas of 
the brahmins, and to familiarize those ideas 
to the popular mind. The lunar line of 
Kshatrya resisted for a longer period, the 
prelensions of the brahmins, and this was due, 
in great nieasme, to the fact that it was con¬ 
stantly receiving fresh immigrants from the 
am'estral home of the Aiyaus, who kept alive 
the independent spirit of the warrior race 
hut universal ascendaney came to the 
brahmins at last. Parasn Kama, the champion 
of brahmin intmests, is represented as having 
el(‘ar(‘(l the earlh twenty-one times of the 
Kslinlrya race. This hero is now said to have 
been an inearnalion of deity. That their ex- 
t(M*millation Avas so far complete as to reudei* 
them p(>weiiess ami insignificant, there can 
l>e no reasonable groumls for doubt. Making 
all allowance for eastern exaggeration, it is 
impossible to I'cad the Maliabharata, without 
fe(ding that a great slangliter had overtaken 
tlnuTi, ami so great was It that Kshatrya 
widows ami daiighrers were fain to lay their 
honor ami tludr virtue at the feet of the 
tiiuniphant brahmins. I’he pure Kshatrya 
caste has disjqipi.'ared from the land of 
Bharata ; in tlit^ Pnnjal) and other places are 
still som(‘, Avho affix “ Singh’ to their names ; 
and tlnj class known as ‘ Kajputs,’ claim to 
he K.'^hatrya.'^, but their pretensions to the dis- 
(inclionan* of a most questionable (diameter. 
In vSonliiern India, where the hrahminical 
.‘^^y.stt'in was at no time so strong as it was 
in the north, it is doubtful whether the 
K.^hatrya ever estal>Iislied themselves iu suf¬ 
ficient nnmbers lo render their race powerful 
or conspicuous ; certainly there are no Ksha¬ 
trya there at present. It is impossible to read 
(be gr.Miid old Indian epics williout regretting 
th(^ destruction of (he warrior race. Jn the 
whole range of Indian literature there is 
nothing so noble, or so inspiritiiig as these 
epics. While reading them, Ave are, as it 
AV(‘r(*, brought face to face Avith men Avhom, 
av(a instinctively feel, that we could admire. 
Rama ami hivS beautiful wife Sceta, are 
charactei's that it Avould be impossible to 
excel : in fact they are too good for this 
world of ours ; hut Avhat a high idea the 
Aryan poet had of what human uature should 
l>o ? Tliis circumstance proves that, in that 
eail}' period Aryan civilization had reached 
a high state of perfection. Agaip,' there is 
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the youthful Arjuna also, who, whether in tlie descent from this stem, which appears to 
joust or tournament, or on the field of battle, originate in an error ot the genealogists, 
is the very beau ideal of a hero* He is brave, confounding the race of Cush with the 
generous, and liigh-miuded. So long as the Causika of Canouj and Gausambi. Nor do 
fight lasts, nothing daunts him, he is ever in the solar genealogists admit this assumed 
the post of danger, he fights with right good- pedigree. The Amber prince in his genea- 
will, his blows descend rapidly and heavily, logics traces the descent of the Mewar family 
and in the spirit-stirring words of the poet, from Rama to Sumitra, through Lava, the 
we almost fancy we hear the thud of his blow eldest brother, and not through Cush, as in 
resounding from the shoulders of his foe-man. some copies of the Puranas,and iu that whence 
After the'^battle, however, the sight of the Sir William Jones had his lists. Whatever 
mangled corpses of his friends and foes, dignity attaches to the pedioi ee, claimed by 
plunges him into deep giief, despite old the Amber prince, whelher true or false, 
Vya^i’s attempt to place it to the credit of every prince and every hindoo of learning, 

‘ destiny and in Arjuna bowed down with admit the claims of the princes of Mewar as 
grief for the loss of li'is kindred, we have tlu* Indr to ‘ ihe-chair of Rama ; and a degree of 
typo of a true man. One cannot hut experi- reverence has consequently attached, not only 
eiice regret that the race to whicli so great folds person, but to the seat of his power, 
a hero b^L-longod has passed away from India. When Madnjee Sindia was called by the rana 
Tod considen 3 that the Solar aiui Lunar races, to reduce a traiforous nol>le in Cheetore, 
the Surya and Chandra, were established in such avms the rcveienee which actuated that 

(in otlier respects) little scrupulous chieftain, 
that he could not be pievailcd on to point his 
cannon on the walls within Aviiich consent 
estahlishe<l ‘ the throne of Rama.’ The rana 
Assyrian monarchies are gc*nerally stated to himself, then a youth, had to begin the nt- 
have been established, and about a century tack and tired a crninon against his own au- 
nnd a half after the flood. The Luiuar dynasty cient abode. Iii the very early periods, the 
of the Rajput races, sprung from the moon, princes of the Solar line, like the Egyptians 
Soma, or Chandra, through Yadu or Jadu, and Romans, combined the o/fices of the 
is called Y^adu or Jadu. It has eight priesthoo<l with kingly power, and this 
branches, of whieli the Jliareja and Bhatti in whether brahminical or bnddhist. Many of 
Cutch and Jeysulmir are the most powerinl. the royal line, before and subsequent to Rama, 
The dynasties which succeeded the great hea- passed great part of their lives as ascetics ; 
eons of the Solar and Lunar races, are three and in ancient sculpture and drawings, the 
ill number ; 1st, 'I'lie Suryavansa, descendants head is as often adorned with the braided lock 
of Rama ; 2iid, The Induvansa, descendants of the asceti(‘, as with the diadem of royalty, 
of Pandu through Y'udishtra ; did, The Indu- Eerishta, also, translating from aneient.au- 
vftusa, descendants of Jarasandha, monarch of thorilies, says, to the same cftect, that “in 
Rajgraha. The Bhagvat and Agni Pooranas the reign of IMahraj, king of Canouj, a brah- 
are the authorities for the lines from Rama min came from Persia, who introduced magic, 
and Jarasandha ; while tl«at of Pandu is from idolatry, and the worship of the stars; so 
the Raj-Tariugini and Rajaoli. The existing that there is no want of authority for the in- 
Rajput tribes of the solar race claim descent troduction of new tenets of faith. Even now 
from Lava and Cush, the two elder sous of the rana of Mewar mingles spiritual duties 
Rama ; and Colonel Tod does not believe lliat with those of royalty, and when he attends 
any existing tribes trace their ancestry to his the temple of the tutelary deity of his race, 
other children, or to his brothers. From the he performs himself all the offices of the high 
eldest son, Lava, the rana rulers of Mewar priest for the day. In this point a strong re¬ 
claim descent: so do the Birgujar tribe, semblance exists to many of the races of an- 
formerly powerful within the coniines of the tiquity. There seems to he no doubt that 
present Amber, whose representative now amongst the Aryans, whilst they were ap- 
dwells at Anupshahr on the Ganges. From proaching India’ and whilst the worship of 
Cush, descended the Cushwaha princes of nature under the Vedic systen^ of religion 
Nirwar and Amber, and their numerous prevailed ; the householder was his own 
clans. Amber, though tlie first in power, | priest and performed all the religious duties, 
is but a scion of Nirwar, transplanted about in sacrifices and worship. The head of the 
one thousand years back, whose chief, the house was-in fact his own household priest, 
representative of the celebrated prince Nala, and to the present day every head of a hiudoo 
enjoys but a sorry district of all his ancient house performs all the religious 8a<;rificeS of 
possessions. The house of Marwar also claims his household. 
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India about 2,256 years betnre (lie Liu istiau 
era, about wlik'li period (k^'ypfiaii, under 
Misraim, m. c. 2188 ; Assyrian, 2059 ; 
Chiuese, 2207 O the Egyptian, Chinese, and 
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SOLDA. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. The principal elements. 
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The Solar, ?. e. really, the sidereal year 
called the ‘‘ Shubooor Sun,’^ or vulgarly, the 
** Soor Sun,’* of the Mahrattas that is, the year 
of (Arabic) months, was apparently introduced 
into the Dekhaii by Toghluk Shah, between 
A. D. 1341 and 1344, and itis still used by the 
Mahrattas in all their more important docu¬ 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic 
words written in Iliudce (Mahratee) charac¬ 
ters. 


A Lunar ^nodic month is. 

A Lunar Tropical month is. 

A Lunar Anomalistic month is.., 


Days. 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sec. 


365 

6 

13 

49 3 

yy 

365 

6 

9 

10-7 


365 

6 

48 

47-8 


0 

0 

0 

0 695 

yy 

354 

8 

48 

34-44 

yy 

27 

7 

43 

11-6 


29 

12 

44 

3-87 

yy 

27 

7 

43 

4-7 

yy 

27 

13 

18 

37-4 

27 

6 

6 

36 

yy 


24 

0 

0 

yy 


23 

66 

4-09 

yy 


24 

50 

28-32 

yy 

Sun 

; Ravi 

vara. 

yy 


A Solar (average) day is. 

A Sidereal day is..... 

A Lunar (average; day is..:.. 

Mavif is a name of 
Sunday. Ravi mandocha, sun’s Apogee, Ravi 
madhya graha, mean place in the Sidereal 
Ecliptic, Ravi pauchanga, the Solar Calendar, 
Ravi phala. Anomalistic Equation, Sayaua, 
longitude.— Warren's Kala ^Sankalita, 

SOLARA, Hind. Cymbopogon iwarau- 
cusa* 

SOLARIUM, a genus of molluscs. 

SOL ASEE, a variety of magic square. 

SOLAYMANEE, Hind. The onyx stone. 
SOLDA also Barilha, Port. Barilla. 
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SOLE. The Plagusia, of Tenasserim, is a 
small lish of the sole family that grows to 
nine inches or a foot long. It lias no pectoral 
fins, and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins are 
united. The natives think that two of them 
always swim together, with their flat, uu- 
coloured, sides united.— Mason, 

SOLECURTUS, a genus of Molluscs. 
SOLEGNATHUS BLOCKII, B/eeker, the 
8ea-ueedle of Block, a long spindle-shaped 
fish, with round needle-shaped body. 

SOLEI, Hind, Plectrantlius rugosus. 
SOLEMYA, a genus of molluscs. 

SOLEN, a genus of molluscs. 
SOLENOSTOMIDA^j, a family of fislies 
of the order Lophobraiicliii; the order may be 
thus shown : 

Order V.—Loi^hobrancliii. 

Fam. I. Solenostomidw. 

Solciiostoma cyanopteruni, BlJcr., Zanzibar to 
China. 

„ paradox um, Pull^ Amboyna. 

„ brachyurum, Blkr. 

Fam. II. Syngnathida). 

First (7rovp, Syngnathina. 

Syngnathus phlegon, Jilsso. Cape of Good Hope, 
Atlantic, Mediterranean. 

„ acus, Z., Cape of Good Hope, Atlantic 

Mediterranean. 

„ Bclilegolia, Kaup., Japtaii, China. 

„ altornans, Gthr., ^Seychelles. 

„ eeinifasciatus, Othr.y South Australia, 

Tasmania. 

„ temminckii, Kavp.y Cape of Good 

Hope. 

„ pelagicus, Oshcchy Mediterranean, 

Mauritius, N. Zealand, China, S. 
Australia. 

„ modestus, Gthr.y N. Hebrides, S. 

Australia. 

„ brevirostris, Rupp., Red Sea. 

„ serratus, Schteg.y China, Japjin, Siam. 

„ loiigirostris, Kanp., China, 

.. intermedins, Kaup.y China or Japan, 

ceyloiiensis, Gthr.y Zanzibar, Ceylon, 
zanzibarensia, Othr.y Zanzibar, China, 
grayi, Kaup.y Japan, Australia, 
tetrophthalmns, Blkr., Cocos, 
cyanospilns, Blkr,, Zanzib.ar, Mozam¬ 
bique, E. Archipelago, 
margaritifer, Ptr8,y Now South Wales, 
penicillus. Cant., Pinang. 
tapeinosoma, Blkr.y West Java, 
hunnii, Blkr., South Sumatra, 
spicifer, Rupp., Indian Ocean, 
poocilohemus, Ptrs.y S. Aust> alia, 
couspidillatus, Jen., Africa to Pacific, 
martensii, Pi ts., Pnlo-Matjan, Borneo 
„ retzii,, Blkr.y Celebes. 

„ bicoavetatns, Blkr.^ Amboyna. 

„ budi, Blkr.y Celebes, Batavia. 

brachyrhyuchus, Kaup, 
yy sundaicLis, Blkr. 

yy vittatus, Kaup. 

yy fucicola, Bcnn. 

yy flavofasciatua, i?upp., Red Sea. 

„ punctipinnis, GilL 

yy tenuis, Blj/tk. 

Ichthyocampus carce, If. B.y Malabar, Bengal, 
Assam. 

„ helcheri, Kawji.y China. 
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IchthyooatnpuB acalaviB, Oilir., Australia. 

„ filum, Gtlvr^y New Zealand, Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Nannocampus subosseus, Gthr.y Froycenet^s h.ar- 
bour. 

Urocampus nanus, Gthr.y Manchuria. 

Doryichthys beterosoma, Blkr.y Borneo. 

„ boaja, Blkr., Siam, China, Sumatra, 

Borneo. 

,, deokhatoidea, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo. 

„ inento, Blkr., Eastern Africa, Celebes. 

,, cuncatuH, 11, B., Malabar, Ganges. 

,, caudatus, Samar, Java. 

„ bheekeri, Day^ Malabar. 

„ auronitena, Kaup.^ Macassar, 

,, bernsteinii, Blh'.y Hahnaheira. 

„ rnillepunctatus, Kaup., Madagascar, 

Bourbon. 

„ brachyurus, Blhr.y Eastern Archipel¬ 

ago, Pacific. 

„ manadensis, Blkr.y Celebes. 

„ pleurostictuB, Ptrs.^ Lucon. 

„ scnlptus, Gtkr.y Fiji. 

„ dactylophorus, Blkr.y Java, Amboyna. 

„ excisus, Kmtp.y Red Sea. 

„ valeuciennii, Kmip.y Bourbon. 

„ deocata, II. B. 

„ jagorii, Ptrs. 

Coelonotus liaspia, Blkr.y Javn. 

„ biocellatus, Gthr.y Eastern Archipelago. 

„ argulus, Pirs.y Johanna. 

Stigmatophora argus, Ricky Australia. 

„ nigra, K(inp.y „ 

Nerophis dumerilii, Stcindachncry Bombay 
Protocampus hymeiioloimis, Ricky Falkland Islds. 
Second . Grorip. 11 ippocainpina. 

Gaatrotokeus biaculeatus, BL, Indian Ocean to 
China and Australia. 

Solenognathus hardwickii, 6’ra?/, Chinese and Aus¬ 
tralian Seas. 

,, spinosissimus, Gthr.y Tasamania. 

„ lettiensis, Blkr. 

Phyllopteryx foliatus, SkaWy S. Australia, Tasmania 
„ eqiies, Olkr.y Australia. 

„ tpcniophorus, Orayy Australia. 

Acentronura gracillima, Kanp.y Japan. 

„ teiitaculata, Otkr. 

Hippocampus abdoininaliM, Lcss.y South Australia, 
New Zealand. 

„ antiquorurn, Leacky Mediterranean, 

Atlantic, Australia. 

„ breviceps, Ptrs.y Tasmania, Australia. 

„ angustua, Gthr.y Freycent’s harbour. 

„ novashollaudicC, Stcind.y N. S. Wales. 

„ longirostris, Ciiv., Japan, China. 

„ guttulatus, CuT.y Tropical Atlantic, 

Ind. Ocean, E. Archipelago, Japan. 
„ trimaculatus, Leacky Penang, Tenas- 

serirn, China Seas. 

„ comes, Cant.y Penang. 

,, Camelopardalis, Bianc.y Zanzibar, Mo- 

zambque. 

„ coronatus, Schley.y Japan. 

„ lichtensteinii, Kavp.y Red Sea. 

„ mohnikei, Blkr.y Japan. 

„ hystrix, Kanp.y Japan, Zanzibar. 

„ erinaceus, Gikr. •— 1 

yy fuscus, Rvpp.y Red Sea. 

SOLETELLINA, a geuus of molluscs. 
SOLENOSTEMMA ARGEJ., Arghel, 
of Egypt, a native of Syria. The leaves are 
purgative and are employed in Egypt to adul¬ 
terate senna.— Hogg. Veg. Kingy Vol, ii, p. 6; 
Simmonds. See Cassia. 


SOLFATO D1 FERRO, It. Sulphate of 
iron, Green copperas. 

80LIGARU, uc-cording to Buchanan are a 
rude tribe inhabiting the southern gliauts, 
which separate Coimbatore from Mysore.— 
Hindoos, Vol. i. See Judia. 

SOLI KORAWA, see India, Korawa. 

SOLIMAN, a mahomedau merchant who 
travelled to India several times and who 
wrote A.n. S50. He notices the abstaining from 
wine of the Iiindoos. He voyaged to India 
and China, in the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. His principal establishment was pro¬ 
bably at Busrah.— EIL, Hist, j), 7 ; India in 
the loth Century. 

SOLIMANI, is said to be the name by 
which the Arabs call the Affgbans. 

SOLIMAN MOUNTAINS. The Soli- 
man range commences at the lofty mountain 
which has derived the name of Suffaid Koh, 
or White mountain, from the snow with 
which it is always covered. Sufhtid Koh stands 
to the south of the projection of Hindoo Koosh, 
and is only separated from it by the valley of 
the Kabul river, from which it rises with a 
very steep acclivity. Jt is connected with 
Hindoo Koosh by the hills of the Otmaun- 
I khail, and other subordinate ranges extend¬ 
ing across the Kabul river, in which they 
cause numerous rapids, in some places almost 
amounting to cascades. Ou tlieso grounds, 
the Soliman range ought, perhaps, to be 
regarded as a branch of Hindoo Koosh, and 
even as a continuation of Boloot Tagh, but 
it will, nevertheless, be convenient to con¬ 
sider it separately. From Suffaid Koli, the 
highest ridge of tlie range runs south-south¬ 
east, and passes through the Jaiijee country 
near Ilaryab, twelve miles south of which it 
is pierced by the river Koorrum. Tlie Aff- 
ghaus more frequently call the Suffaid Koh 
mountain, Speengar. The former has tlie 
same meaning in Pushtu that the latter has in 
Persian. TJie height of the Soliman range, 
though much inferior to that of Hindoo KooAh, 
is still considerable. The part inhabited by 
the Wuzeeree clan, is probably as much raised 
above the sun oundiiig country, as that which 
belongs to the Jadrauii; but its absolute height 
is inferior, as the country at its base slopes 
much to the southward. In the southern part 
of the Wuzeeree country, where this range is 
passed through by the river Gomul, it is low 
iu both senses, but it rises again in the Shee- 
raunee country, and forms the lofty moun¬ 
tain of Cussay Ghur, of which the Tukht-i- 
Solimau, or Solomon’s Throne is the highest 
peak ; snow lies ou this peak for three months 
in the year, and on the suri'ouuding moun¬ 
tains for two. The country of the Zniurree 
is certainly as high as most parts of Cussay 
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Ohur. There are two minor ranj^es panillcl 
to the range of Soliman, whicli accompany 
it on its eastern side from the southern 
borders of AfFghanistan, as far at least as 
Rughzee, in latitude 32° 20'. The first of 
these ranges is lower than tlie principal 
ridge. The second is still lower, an<l be¬ 
tween it and the lir.st is a nigged country 
which is cultivated by the Sheerauiiee. All 
of these ranges are pierced b}^ valleys which 
run from the high country on the west and 
send out streams into Damaun : other streams 
rise ill the principal range and run through 
valleys which cut the lower ones. 

The next branch, which may be called the 
Salt Range, shoots out from the south-eastern 
side of Sulfaid Koh, and extends in a south¬ 
easterly direction, by the south ofTeeree to 
Kala-bagh. It there cro.sses the Indus, 
stretches across part of the Punjab and ends 
at Jellalpoor, on the I’ight bank of the Hy- 
daspes. It becomos lower as it gets farther 
from the mountains of Solirnan. This range 
is both higher and broader than tlic last. It 
abounds in salt, wlii(di is dui>: out in various 
forms at difFerent places. To the eastward, 
it yields a rock salt of a brownish colour, 
which is imported into Iliiidustan, and known 
by the name of Lahore salt. Between the 
range of 34° and the Salt Range, lie some 
plains and valleys, belonging to the tribes of 
Buiigush and Kluittuk. Idiey slope towards 
the Indus, but are separated IVoin the river by 
a low range of hills running north and south. 
In the northern part of the .^p.*ice betwe(‘n the 
Salt Range and that of Punnialle(', the valleys 
of Dour, Bunnoo, Shutuk and Esaukhail, de¬ 
scend like steps from the Solimanee ridge to 
the Indus. The greatest of the rivers, which 
run through the west of AlFghaiiistaii, is the 
Holmund, or Etymander. It rises at Koh-i- 
Babu, twenty or thirty miles west of Cahul, 
on the eastern edge of the Paropamisan range. 
It runs through those mountains for upwards 
of two hundred miles, and then issues into 
the cultivated plains of the Dooraiiee. This 
tract, however, is not at tlie place alluded to, 
of any great brea<Uli ; and the Holmund soon 
enters a desert, which extcnd.s to its termina¬ 
tion in the lake of Scostan. The immediate 
banks of the Helmund, and the country within 
half a mile or a mile of them, are everywhere 
fertile, and, in most places, well cultivated. 
The whole length of the course of the Hel¬ 
mund is about four hundred miles. Though 
fordable for most part of the year throughout 
the whole of its course, the Ilelmund is still 
a considerable stream ; even in the dry season, 
it is breast-deep at the fords nearest to the 
place where it leaves the mountains ; and, at | 
the time of the melting of the snows, it is a 
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deep and rapid river. The Furrah-rood rises 
near that last-mentioned, and is a much more 
considerablo stream. It is uncertain whether 
it reaches the hike of Seestan or is lost in the 
samls; but, in either case, its course is not 
le.ss than two hundred miles long. Tlie plain 
of the* Indus from the sea to Sungur is 
included in Sind. The part whidi extends 
from the sea to Shiharpore, is called Sind, by 
tlie British; more properly, Lower Sind. 
From Sliikarpore, inclusive, to Sungur, is 
called Upper Siud. The part of it whiith 
lies to tlio west of tlie Indus, is cliiefly in¬ 
habited by Beluches; and, with tlie exception 
of a small tract north of Sliikarpore, is 
directly under the government of Cabul. 
Above Sungur, as far as tlie eastern branches 
of the Soliman range, i.s Damaun. Tho hills 
south of the Salt Kango, and the plains and 
valleys which they enclose, are also generally 
included in Damaun. The plain, imme¬ 
diately on the right bank of the Indus, 
and north of S>ingiir, is inliabited by tho 
B(duch ; and is sometimes distinguislied from 
Damaun, and (tailed by the Boluch or 
Hindustani name of Muckelwand. Da- 
inaim is then only applied to the skirts 
of the hills, which indeeil is the original mean¬ 
ing of tho word. In this sense, the southern 
part of Damaun is inhabited by the Stnreeau- 
nee, after wliom, to the north, are tlie Bau- 
boor, Meeauiikliail, Guudelipoor, Doulntkhail, 
and Mnrwnt ; all AfFghan tribes. To the 
j northof the latter, and along the utinostbound- 
ary of Damaun, in this extended sense, aro 
tho AfFghan tribes, who inhabit Khost, Dour, 
;uid Bunnoo, and that of Esakhail. In 
the same extent of tlie Solimauii range, live 
the Zmurree, Slieerannee, Wuzeeroe, and 
fladrauu. Tiie Janjee and Toreo inhabit a 
deep valley, wliiirh appears to be cut by the 
Koorrum in the Soliman range ; between 
the salt range and that of 34®, aro hills and 
valleys, inhabited by tlie tribes of Bungush 
and Khuttuk. The latter, in some places, ex¬ 
tends to tho south of the salt range, and 
even crosses the Indus about Muckud. To 
the north of the range of 34® is the rich and 
extensive plain of Beshawur, watered by the 
river of Cabul, and bounded on the east by 
tho Indus. The Khuttuk extend over the 
south-eastern part of this plain. The northern 
part belongs to the Eusofzyes, who inhabit 
also the country among the hills of Boonere, 
Swaut, and Punjeora. Some of tho Eusofzyo 
tribes extend to the east of the Indus. The 
rest of the plain of Peshawur belongs to cer¬ 
tain tribes, often comprehended in tlie name 
of the tribes of Peshawur. The plain of 
Peshawur is bounded on the west by the sub¬ 
ordinate range, which crosses from Hindu 
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Koosh to SufTaid Koh. The southern part of 
these hills, which is naked aud barren, belongs 
to the upper Moinunds. The northern part is 
covered with pines, aud belongs to the Ot- 
mauukhail. To the west of this range of hills, 
is tlie spacious valley of Hajour, which runs 
into that of Punjcora, and which is surmount¬ 
ed on the west by the southern projec^tion 
from Hindu Koosh. On tlie right bank, there 
is first the country of the Kliyberee ; and, 
farther west, the rich plain of Jellallubad. 
West of Jellalabiul, are Gundamuk, ainl 
Jugdilluk, which, with all the higli country, 
extending from the plain of Cabul to the 
hills of the Khyl)eiee, bounded on the south 
by Suffaid Dob, and on the north by the plain 
on the Cabul river, is called Nimgrahaur or 
Nungiiehaiir. The Coliistaun of Cabul has 
been described : south of it, is tlie })laiii of 
Cabul, wbicdi is spoken of as eii(duuitiiig by 
all who have seen it. Jt has the Paropainisan 
inountnins on the west, part of the Kohislann 
on the north, tlie valley of the Cabul river, 
and the .bills of ISJingrahaur and Login*, 
connected with the range of Soliinaun on the 
east. There is no marked limit between the 
bason of the Abistadeh, and the country 
west of the meridian of Mookkoor ; the 
latter, however, lias a western inclination. 
It is included b(;tween the Paropamisan 
mountains and the range of Khojeh Amraun, 
nnd may be divided into the valley of the 
Urghessaun, that of tlie Turnuk, and the high 
country between those rivers. The former is 
not broad, nor remarkably fertile ; it slopes to 
the north-west. It is inhahited by the Dooran- 
nae(5 ; and tlie moutli of it extemls to the 
neighbourhood of Candahar. 'J'o the south¬ 
east of it, is a hilly and pastoral country, ex¬ 
tending to Sliorabuk. The couiilry be¬ 
tween the Urghessnun and Tnrinik, is com¬ 
posed of the ranges of Mookkoor and Torkau- 
nee, and the plains which they emdose. The 
general slope of the valley of Tiirimk, from Moo- 
koor to Kelanti, Ghiijie, is to the south-west. 
Tlie breadth of this valley is about sixty 
miles, and the length of the part I have de¬ 
scribed is very little more. It is inhabited 
by Ghilzie. The wliole of the counfry from 
Kehit-i-Ghilzie to Herat, except Seeahbund 
aud Subzaur, is inlmbited by the Dooraiiee 
tribe. Returning *to the neiglibourhood of 
Ghuznee, we find Zoormool divided from 
Sirufza on the south, by a branch from 
Koh-i-Solimau. Sirufza Oorghoon and Wauna 
have been described as descending in stages 
to the Gomul. They are divided from each 
other by branches of the Solimani moun¬ 
tains, and have little cleared plains among 
mountains, covered with forests of pines. 
They are high and cold countries; but 
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all these qualities are found less in the 
southern parts than the northern. Sirufza 
belongs to the Kharatee tribe of the Ghil- 
zie, as does the southern part of the plain 
of Oorghoon, under the jiame of Seroba* 
Oorghoon itself belongs to the Fermoollees, 
a Persian tribe. Wauueh belongs to an 
AfFglian tribe called Dumtaunuy, 
west of Wauueh, beyond a range of hills, is 
the mountainous country of Mummye, the 
slope of which is cast towar<ls the Gomul. 
Mummye is divided on the west by the same 
branch whicli passes to the west of Sirufza, 
from the basin of the Abistadeh. Zawura 
is much narrower than Tul-Chooteeallee, but 
both are fertile, and inhabited by the Specn 
Tereen, a division of the Alfghan tribe that 
possesses Pisheeu. On the north-east, Zbobe 
opens on the valley of the Gomul, and on 
the east it has tlie hilly countries under 
the Solimaun range, the most northerly of 
which belong to the IJnrrepaul division of 
t!ie Shceraunee, to the south of whom are a 
division of the Panboor, and then Canker, 
in some places mixed with BLduch. 

Pesliawnr is situated on a low plain, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides ex(!ept the east, with hills. 
The air is coufteipiently much confined, and 
the heat greatly increased. In the summer of 
1809, which was reckoned a mild one, the 
thermometer was for several days at 112® 
and 113®, in a large tent aitificially cooled, 
which is as high as in the hottest parts of 
India. Tlie duration of this heat is not, 
however, so great as that of an Indian sum¬ 
mer, and it is compensated by a much colder 
winter. To the south of the Berdooraunee 
country, Buniioo appears to he as hot as 
Peshawar, and tlie Ksaukiniil perhaps hotter. 
Kliost and Dour, as tliey are higher than 
Bunnoo, arc probably cooler. The Murwut 
country is made up of hills and plains, aud 
consequently has not a uniform climate. The 
plains, lit least, are very hot, and parched up, 
by the heat of summer. Largee was far from 
cool, even in January. Tlie winter of Da- 
inaun is very agreeable, being colder than 
any part of Hiiidnstan. Frost is common 
ill the morning. The ’name of Afighan, is, 
probably, modern. It is known to the Aff- 
ghmis themselves only through the medium 
of the Persian language. Their own name 
for their nation is Pushtu ; in the plural, 
Piishtauneh. The Berdooraunee pronounce 
this word Pookhtanneh ; whence the name 
of Pitan, by which the Affghans are known 
m India, may probably be derived. All ac¬ 
counts agree that they inhabited (he moun¬ 
tains of Ghore at a very remote period, and 
they seem early to have possessed the rooun- 
tains of Solimaun ; which term, in its moat 
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extended sense, compre hends all the southern 
mountains of Affghanistau.— Elphhistone's 
Kingdom of Cabul, pp. 99-103, 115-16, 
191-25, 132, 135, 151-52. 

SOLLYA HKTEROPHYLLA, one of 
the Pittosporaceae, ornamental little shrubs 
with bright blue bell flowers, can be grown 
in a loamy soil, and are propagated by seed 
or cuttings.— Riddell^ Johns Ind. Arch , Vol. 
i, p, 289. 

SOLIM, are supposed to be the aborigines 
of Siberia, and are described by Bell under 
the name of Tongnsians.— Staunton s Nar¬ 
rative^ p. 6(3. See India. 

SOLO, Rus. Bacon. 

SOLOMON, thosonof David, washing over 
the*Tudah and Benjamiii tribes of the Hebrews 
or Israelites. He is famed in history for his 
building of the temple of Jerusalem, for his 
great wisdom and great wealth. Ho began to 
build the temple n. c- 1014. He founded 
Hamath in the country of Galilee, and Tad- 
nior in tlie wilderness, or Palmyra, and many 
other cities of store, (I Kings ix ; v, 8,) (II 
Chron. viii; v, 4,) or emporia, for tho com¬ 
merce of India, and Tyre, Sidon, and all 
the surrounding nations. His father David had 
introduced the custom of a vast polygamy 
which Solomon continued. His commercial 
transactions extended down tho Red Sea to 
India and tho Aurea Chersonesus supposed to 
bo Malacca.— Arrian Periplus, p. 152 ; Pen- 
nan£s Hindustan, VoL i, p. 4. Sec Hindu, 
Kainran, Saba. 

SOLOMON’S POOLS, are threo large 
reservoirs built on tho slope of a hill about 7 
miles S. from Jerusalem. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL, Convnllaria polygo- 
iiatum. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, of Cashmere, stands 
on tho summit of a little hill to tho east of 
Srinagar city. Its height is 6,263 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE in Jerusalem, 
was dedicated to Bal, and all the idolaters of 
that day seem to have held to the grosser 
tenets of modern hinduisra, 

“ Peor his other name, when he enticed 
“Israel in Sittiin, on their march from Nile.’^ 

— Tods Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 7G ; Paradise 
Lost, Book /. 

SOLO, or Sulo archipelago. North-east¬ 
ern Indonesia comprises Formosa to the 
Solo Archipelago and Mindanao, all included, 
and emhraciinr the Pliilippine and Bisayan 
groups, &c. From all historic, times uninter¬ 
ruptedly to the pi*esent day, the sea basins 
whoso ethnic influence has l>eeii in operation, 
are the China, Malacca, elava, Mangkasar, 
Solo, Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papiui, Jilolo, 
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Papuan, Papua Australian and Papua Micro- 
nesiaii seas, and the Archipelagian seas of 
Johore, the Trans-Javan or Tiraorean chain, 
the Bisayan group, the Moluccas, Eastern 
Melanesia and the different Polynesian and 
Micronesiaii groups. All of these are broad 
highways throughout the Archipelago, peimit 
foreign navigators and the natives of the 
islands to traverse them freely and permit of 
constant intercourse with the rivers on the 
continent, thereby bringing the whole under 
the operation of foreign civilizations, and, 
opening as they do into each other, they are 
as broad highways traversing the whole 
Archipelago in different directions, and unit¬ 
ing it, both for foreign navigators and for the 
more advanced and enterprising of its native 
communities. The most important ocean 
stream of the western pacific is the Great 
Solo, which winds tliiougli a course of 356 
miles, though traversing only 140 miles from 
its rise to tho sea. Along tho waters are floated 
flat-bottomed boats, beai ing from 5 to200 tons; 
some of them well-built, and furnished with 
cabins. Solo, or Snlu, is an island of the Sulu 
Archipelago. Sooloo ecjnalsCagayan in beauty, 
surpasses it in the cultivated rhthness of its 
slopes, while an improved magnificence is 
communicated to it from the mountains in the 
interior. Its length, from cast to west, is 
about ten leagues, and its breadth four. There 
is a good sprinkling on the sea of fishing and 
trading boats of pi«‘tures(|ue build and rig. 
In 1775, the Sooloo people attacked and 
drove the British from Balambangan. Sooloo 
had, even then, long been an emporium 
not only of regular traders from most na¬ 
tions, but tho liead-cpiarters of piratical ma¬ 
rauders who there found a ready market for 
ensljived victims and heterogeneous plunder, 
and whose descendants, to this clay, are both 
proud and emulous of the deeds of their 
ancestors.— KeppeVs Indian Arckinelago, 
Vol. 56-57. See Indio. 

SOLOR, is an island lying to the east of 
Flores and to the north of Timor, under 
which presidency it is placed. Tho inhabit¬ 
ants of the coast of this island are maliome- 
dans in name, but they are nevertheless hard 
arrack-drinkers, and gain tlieir livelihood by 
fishing, tho produce of which they exchange 
with tho mountaineers for maize, the pro¬ 
duction ot the ground, which’ tho population 
<mltivato foi* their subsistence, the soil there 
being of too volcanic a nature to grow rice. 
These inliabitants of the shore are hardy 
mariners and fishers, ami think nolhiug of 
approaching the wluile with their little boats, 
eight feet long, toatUick the unwieldy monster 
and tow him to the shore. The village 
which most a])plies itself to the whale fishery 
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is L^miakera on the north-east part of the 
island of Solor, and lying within tlie Strait. 
It is the largest, most prosperous and most 
populous. The four other maliomedan vil¬ 
lages are Layayoiig, Aiulanara, Latnahala and 
Trong, [of which the three last are'situatcd on 
the island Andanara. The coast tribes of Solor 
are remarkable for their skill in managing 
their prahii and canoes, and are the most 
expert fishermen in these seas, frequently 
capturing the black-fish, a small variety of the 
cachalot, or sperm-whale, whicdi no other 
fishermen in these seas will venture to attack. 
The blubber or fat obtained from them is used 
as food, and also as an arti(;le of barter with the 
inland inhabitants; and the oil and spermaceti 
is sometimes disposed off to the Bugbi and 
Macassar traders, who prefer it to co(;oanut- 
oil for burning in their pralius. Several Solor 
fishermen are always to be found at Coopang, 
the Dutch settlement on Timor, chiefiy in the 
service of government, from whom they 
obtain a fixed allowance of rice and maize. 
These men, who are relieved by others every 
year, are sent in compliance witii an old 
treaty, by which the coast natives of Solor 
agreed to furnish an annual quota of men for 
the public service. As all the youths have to 
take their turn, the system makes them ac¬ 
customed to intercourse with Europeans, and 
is attended with very beneficial resnlts.— 
Journ, o f the hid, Arch.^ No.^ xii, Dec. 18o0, 
pp. 766-767 ; Mr. Dari, See Archipelago, 
India, Timor, Laut, 

SOLOTO, Rus. Gobi 
SOLTYKOFF, Prince, a Russian noble 
who travelled in India in 1841, and wrote 
Voyage dans ITndie. 

SOLV, Dan. Silver. 

SOIAINKI, a Rajput tribe, seeKhatrj, Raj¬ 
put, Solanki. 

SOM, Beng. Sarcostemma viminialis. 
SOM, also Sum, An. Allium sativum, 
Linn, Garlic. 

SOMA, the juice of the moon plant, Sar¬ 
costemma viminialis, an intoxicating drink 
offered by the ancient hindoos to their gods; 

The gods themselves with pleasure feel 
King Soma’s influenco o’er them steal; 

And Indra once, as bards have told, 

Thus sang in merry mood of old. 

This Soma is a god ; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sa^l he chcfjrs, 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears, 

The faint with martial ardour fires, 

With lofty thoughts the bard inspires, 

The soul from earth to heaven he lifts 
So gre«at and wondrous are his gifts. 

Mem feel the god within their veins. 

And cry in loud exulting strains ; 

“ We’ve quaffed the Soma bright, 

** And are immortal grown; 

** We’ve entered into light, 
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** And all the gods have known. 

“ What mortal now can harm, 

“ Or foemaii vex us more ? 

“ Tlirough thee beyond alarm , 

‘Immortal gou we soar.’^ 

Thu.s personified the Soma god, bears 
a certain analogy to the Gi’cck Dionysus. 
The two v(‘rses above are a nearly literal 
translation of Rigveda, viii, 48, 3. The 
Sorna plant of the Vedas is the Sarcostigma 
brevistigma, fF. 4' ft derives its name 
from the eirenmstance that it was gathered 
by moon-light. An intoxicating beverage 
was brewed or distilled from it. The Rig 
Veda, ix, says, The purifying Soma, like the 
sea rolling its waves, lias poured forth songs 
and hymns and thoughts.’’ 

It was gathered by moonlight, henceits name 
from Soma, Sans., the moon, and carried to 
their homes on cai’ts drawn by rams, and n fer¬ 
mented licpior was prepared by mixing its 
juice, strained through a sieve of goat’s hair, 
with barley and clarified butter or ghee. This 
beer or wino was u.sed at all their religious 
festivals, and was used by tlio risliis, at their 
meals. The Soma sacrifice was an ancient 
Aryan rite, a sacrifice to Indra (Zeus). It 
was an intoxi(uiting potion, consisting of fer¬ 
mented juice of plants mixed with milk. The 
Soma juice and its effecds is repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Vedas, (Vol. i, pp. 21, 139, Vol. 
ii, pp. 160, 233 and 260 ; .and Vol. iii, p, 
470. Indra, aijcording to Bunsen, (iii, 587, 
8, iv, 459), is the prototype of Zeus, and was 
a personification of ether. Soma was offered 
to him in sacrifice. The leafless asclepind 
Sarcostemma viminiidis, has white flowers in 
terminal umbels, which appear during the 
rains in the Dekban. The Soma juice was 
the oblation, or libation, of the Vedie worship 
and tJio Homa of the Parsi ; and allusi'ons 
to it, are met with in almost every page, of 
the Vedas. Tlio use of tho Soma in their 
worsiiip seems sufficient to indicate the origi¬ 
nal country of tho Arians. Drinkiug the 
juice of the plant is a holy ceremony, to 
which constant allusion is made in tho Vedas, 
and not unfrequently in Mann. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson (rntroduction to the Rig-veda, p;36) 
says, “The great importance attached to the 
juice of this plant is a singular part of the 
ancient hindoo ritual. Almost the whole of 
the Soina-veda is devoted to its eulogy, and 
this is no doubt little more than a repetition 
of the Sorna-maiidala of the Rich Veda. The 
only explanation of which it is susceptible is 
the delight which the discovery of the exhi¬ 
larating properties of the fermented juice of 
the plant must have excited in simple minds 
on first becoming acquainted with its effects.^ 
The veneration of tho Soma-plant does not 
lippear to have proceeded from any worship 
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of the moon or plauets, which are not, like 
tlie sun, objects of special adoration in the 
Veda. The Soma is mentioned in the fol¬ 
lowing passages of Mann, iii, 85, 158, 180, 
197, 257 ; V, 96 ; vii, 7 ; ix, 129 ; x, 88 ; 
xi, 7, 12. All the ancestors of the brahmans 
are styled Soraa-pa, ‘moon-plant drinkers.’— 
Bunsen s Bgypt ; Budha-vara, Wednesday^ 
p. 6. Rig-Veda ; William's Story of Nala, 
pp. 247-8. See Bndli, Chandra, Gayatri, 
Graha, Hindoo, India, Rajput, Solar Line, 
Lunar Line. 

SOMA, or Chandra, the Moon : Budd’lm is 
one of the names of Mercury—also a godhead, 
also the founder of a religious sect, which is 
followed in different parts of India, and in all 
China. The epoch of the institution of 
Buddlia’s religion is referred to the year 540 
before Christ. A(!Cording to hiiuloo iny- 
thologies, one Buddha was the son of Soma 
(the Moon) and the head of a dynasty, called 
on that account, the liiinar line of princ.es. 
He flourislicd in the beginning of the Treta 
yug. Modern eommenfators place his birth 
in the year 1424 before (Jlnist. 

SOMA DEVA BHATTA of Kashmir, 
collected the popular stories current in his 
time and publi.she<l them towards the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century undei* the title 
of Katha-sarit-sagara, the Ocean of the Rivers 
of Stories. 

SOMAJH, From the religious septic ism 
whicdi is the most remarkable result of 
western education in Biitish India, has 
sprung a sect of free-thinkers, among the 
more though ti n 1 and earnest of the hindoos, 
whi(;h, from the great progress it is making 
and the high character of its morality, bids 
fair to become a power destined to have a 
great iiifluemje over the future of educated 
India. Tliinking men cannot rest in mere 
barren disbelief, l)ut must carve out for them¬ 
selves some system whitdi, either from its 
intellectual charms, or its apparent suitability 
for enabling a man to tind some moral rest 
among the difficult problems of human exist¬ 
ence, will command at least their passive 
submission if not their active love. Just 
such a system of higli but barren morality, 
well-fitted for the intellectual, forgetting aiul 
scorning the ignorant, has, umler the name of 
Brahmoisrn or ilieSomaj, taken the [)laceof the 
old Puranit! superstition iu the minds of the 
edimated Cengalee people The Brahmu soci¬ 
ety resembles in its organization of preachers, 
members and bearers, the varioms sects of 
cdiristians. They esidiew idolatry iu every 
form, build chapels on the model of a 
Christian church, and except that the Bible is 
seldom referred to aud Christ is only treated 
as a gv’cnt aud good man, would seem to be 
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fan Indian form of a Christian community^ 
They have fixed paid ministers, lay itiner¬ 
ating agents who receive no salary for their 
labour of love, and now have adopted the 
missionary agency of the European churches; 
the committee of the Calcutta Brahmo Soraaj 
determined to send out a few trained mission¬ 
aries for the propagation of theism. The chief 
dilRculty they had to contend.with so long, 
was the general unwillingness of devout 
Brahmos to accept a farthing from the funds 
of the church. To meet their eouseientious 
scruples tlie president of the Sornaj under¬ 
took to offer special contributions from his 
own pocket for that object. This arrange¬ 
ment, however, will not affect the gra¬ 
tuitous character of Brahinic ministration. 
The work of ministration will continue to 
be, as heretofore, a labour of love ; intelligent 
and pious men, destitute of means of livelihood, 
will be selecte<l and employed on moderate 
pay for the propagation of Brahmic know¬ 
ledge and worship. About the year 1870 
the society had, as members, the most ener¬ 
getic, wcll-infonncd, and respected of their 
countrymen, many of them being men of high 
social position and great wealth. Sadagopah 
Charloo of Madras though outwardly a strict 
hindoo, mentally believed in something far 
higher and purer than the superstition of the 
masses around, and took refuge in what in 
Southern India is eallcd Vedantism, which 
pretends to rxfra(?t from hindoo fables a clear 
and worthy idea of God, aud of the relation 
that man ought to. hold towards him. This 
Vedantism only stO[){)ed one step short of 
Braliinoism at present, though it is one of 
the steps through which the latter lias gone. 
The founder of tlie BrahinoSomaj was Rammo- 
hun Roy, a man of great abilities. He studied 
(he Vedas in Sanscrit, thcKoran in the Arabic, 
and the Bible in the original Greek and 
Hebrew. The result was that lie became a 
believer in one great and pure God, whose will 
was revealed in the Vedas, but was most 
easily explained and illustrated in the Bible, 
which, though not the most sacred," was in¬ 
comparably the most elevated in its relation 
to man. Hence he abjured hindooism in its 
modern form, with all idolatry and polytlie- 
ism ; aud, while publishing a book entitled 
‘The precepts of Jesus the guide toHappiness,* 
gave his asscut to the Vedas as his religious 
guide. With wonderful iudustry and energy 
ho then cnileavoured to propagate his new 
faith, and for this purpose translated all the 
more religious portions of the Vedas into 
Bengalee, deliberately entering on the path 
of the reformer much in the same spirit as 
did Wyckliffe in England. His desire was 
to bring the people back to the pure faith of 
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their ancestors, which had been corrupted by 
a hundred generations of brahminica! forge¬ 
ries. Wherever he went his faith was the 
theme of his course, while 2iis house was a 
centre of discussion with all who chose to 
come. His energy and zeal were, however, 
lost upon his countrymen, wlio could not un¬ 
derstand such feelings. Strange to say, how¬ 
ever, he was more successful with Europeans 
and, by degrees, gathered round him a little 
circle otbelievers in the divinity of the Vedas, 
and purely human character of the Bible. 
Stranger still, one of his tirst converts was a 
missionary named Adams, who was for some 
years the high priest of the party, under the 
presiding genius of Rammohuii Roy. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Duff, to wliom we are indebted 
for much of our knowledge of this sect, their 
first place of meeting was the office of the 
‘ Harkaru,’ newspaper, whose editor, we pre¬ 
sume, was one of the initiated. Thus mat¬ 
ters wenfr on for some years with but little 
change. They called tliemselves ‘‘the Uni¬ 
tarian Church of Cabmtta,’* and, when Ram- 
mohuu Roy went to England, he was on the 
strength of this title, received by the Unita¬ 
rians as a brother ; while most persons look¬ 
ed upon him as a (diristiafi, though of an 
heterodox se(;tion. The only bond between 
him and the English Uuitariaus, however, 
was one whicli mahome<lan3 and many others 
might claim as common to them ; for in 
every other respect, except his belief in the 
unity of God, Rammohun Roy was altoge¬ 
ther opposed to those of tJie same denomin¬ 
ation of Britain. As time passed on the Somaj 
altered its character. Its European adher¬ 
ents fell away or went home, and in their 
place came, about the year 1840, a large in¬ 
flux of hiudoo disciples. The sceptical 
movement had in the iniuds of the more 
thoughtful of the alumni of the Calcutta 
High School, gone through its cycle. Infide¬ 
lity had found its need of something to be¬ 
lieve—something to satisfy the craving of 
the mind for rest and peace. Hence, when 
Rammohun Uoy came before them with his 
plausible scheme of veduntic purity, and 
asking from them nothing in the way of su¬ 
perstition or conformity with the deba.sing 
ceremonial of the hindoo religion, baiting his 
views by their apparent return to the reli¬ 
gion of their ancestors, they came to him in 
crowds. Debendra Nath Tagore, who joined 
in 1839, was, however, the first well-known 
man who openly adhered to the new school ; 
and it is only from tliis date that we can 
speak of the Somaj as an important institu¬ 
tion. Tliey now went fully iuto the cause of 
progress. The ‘ ludiau Mirror’, the best native 
paper in India, was established ns the organ 
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of the society, and by its mpderation and 
ability it did much to extend its prin¬ 
ciples. Branch churches and good schools 
were now opened in different parts of Cal¬ 
cutta to catch both old and young, and the 
society turned the critical point of its exist¬ 
ence, coming to the present time on a flowing 
tide. See J^ralimo, Hindoo, Rammohun Rai, 

SOMA LATA, Tkl. Sarcostemma uci- 
diim, Voigt, 

SOMAL or Boer-us-Somal, the country 
of the Somali, to the south of Cape Guarda- 
fui, an account of which, and of ^its inhabi¬ 
tants, was given in Loud. Geo. Trans. The So¬ 
mali country lies between the equator and the 
lllh degree of north latitude, is high in the 
north, ajid on the west is separated from the 
Galla nations by the river Jub, a large and for-' 
tilisiiig stream which rises in the mountains of 
Southern Abyssinia and debouches in theindiaii 
Ocean. Capt. Speke states that tlie Somali are 
the descendants of a band of rnahomedans who 
were driven from Mekka in a. d, 1413, and 
crossed over to their present site, from whicdi 
the Galla and Ahyssiuians were subsequently 
dispossessed. Tliose at Aden ai e of a mixed 
race ; tall, slender, light and agile, with thiu 
lips, Grecian noses, but curly woolly hair. 
They are boisterous and warlike. The Somali 
people in their own land are wandering pas¬ 
torals, but have settled villages ou the coast 
line with a patriarchal government. There 
are no ceremonies on birth-ocu asions, and no 
purification of women amongst these people. 
In the case of abortion or of a still-born child 
they say, “ he hath returned,” tliat is to say, 
to home, in earth. When the mother perishes 
in cliild-birlh, the parents claim a certain sum 
from “ the man that killed their daughter.’' 
Neither on the continent nor at Zanzibar do 
they bind witli cloth tlie head of the new¬ 
born babe. Twins, here called Wapachn, and 
by the Arabs of Zanzibar Shuknl, are usually 
sold or exposed in the jungle as amongst the 
Ibos of West Africa. If tho child die, an 
animal is killed for a general feast, and in 
some tribes the mother does a kind of penance. 
Seated outside tho village, she is smeared with 
fat and flour, and exposed to the derision of 
people who surround her, hooting and mock¬ 
ing with offensive jests and gestures. To 
guard against this calamity the Wazararao 
and other tribes are in the habit of vowiqg 
that the babe shall not be shaved till manhood, 
and the mother wears a number of talismans, 
bits of wood tied with a thong of snake’s skin, 
round her neck, and beads of different shapes 
round her head. When carrying her off¬ 
spring, which she rarely leaves alone, sho 
bears in her hand what is technically called a 
kirangozi^ a “ guide” or “ guardian,” in the 
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fV)VTn of two sticks a few inches in length, 
bound with bands of parti-coloured beads. 
This article, made by the Mganga or medicine- 
man, is placed at night under the child’s head, 
and is carried about till it has passed the first 
stage of life. The kirangozi is intended to 
guard the treasure against the malevolent 
spirits of the dead ; that almost univer- 
s«d superstition, the Evil Eye, though an 
article of faith amongst the Arabs, the 
Wa-sawahili, and the Wa-mrima, is un¬ 
known to the inner heathen. A name is 
given to the child without other celebration 
than a debauch with pombe. This will some¬ 
times occur at the birth of a male when he is 
wanted. The East Africans, having few 
national prejudices, arc fond of calling their 
children after Arabs and other strangers ; 
they will even pay a slieep for the loan of a 
merchant’s name. There must be many 
hundred Sayyid Said and Sayjdd Majid now 
iu the country ; and as, dui ing the eighteen 
mouths’ peregrination of the East African 
Expedition, every child born on and near the 
great trunk liue was called Mbzungu—the 
“ whito’’—the Englishman has also left his 
mark in the land. The period of ablactation, 
as iu South Africa, is prolonged to the second 
or third year : which may account, in part, for 
the healthiness of the young and the almost 
total absence of debility and deformity ? In¬ 
deed, the nearest approach to the latter is 
the unsightly protrusion of the umbilical re¬ 
gion, somctiinos to the extent of several 
inches, owing to ignorance of proper treat¬ 
ment ; but, though conspicuous in childhood, 
it disappears after puberty. Women retain 
the power of suckling their children to a late 
age, oven wlieii they appear withered gran- 
dames. Until the child can walk without 
danger, it is carried by the moflier, not on 
. the hip, as in Asia, but on the bare back for 
warmth, a sheet or skin being passed over it 
and fastened at the parent’s breast. Even in 
infancy it clings like a young simiad, and the 
peculiar formation of the African race renders 
the position easier by providing a kind of seat 
upon which it subsides ; the only part of the 
body exposed to view is the little eoeoanut 
head, with the small, round, beady black eyes 
in a state of everlasting stare. Finally, the 
^‘kigogo,’^ or clnld who cuts the two upper 
incisors before the lower, is either put to 
death, or is given away or sold to the slave- 
merchant, under the impression that it will 
bring disease, calamity, and death into the 
household. The Wa-Sawahili and the Zanzibar 
Arabs have the same impressions : the former 
kill the child ; the latter, after Khatmah 
or perfection of the Koran, make it swear by 
nodding its head, if unable to articulate, that 
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it will not injure those about it. Even in 
Europe, it may bo remembered, the old pre-* 
jndice against children born with teeth is not 
wholly forgotten. The Somali are a purely 
nomadic race, totally unacquainted with agri- 
cultnie, and subsisting chiefly on the produce 
of their inexhaustible flocks and herds. They 
trade in sheep, cattle, ponies, ghee, gums, 
hides, &c., which they bring from the interior 
to the great annual fairs held at Borbora and 
other places on their coast, or themselves 
bring to Aden during the north-east mon¬ 
soon. At other seasons, when the sea is too 
dangerous for their small craft to venture 
across, tliey proceed inland to tend to their 
flocks, and collect gum, myrrh, ostrich 
feathers, ivory, &c., for the next season’s 
trading. They are a good-terripored, though 
lazy and indolent race, but easily excited to 
anger ; on which account, in Aden, they can¬ 
not even be trusted to carry sticks. In their 
own country they are much addicled to 
plunder ; iu Aden they are inveterate thieves 
and gamblers, and require to be watched with 
tlie greatest care. In person tliey are hand¬ 
some, active, and long-limbed ; of a purely 
Caucasian caste of features, capable of under¬ 
going great privation and fatigue, but not 
easily induced to engage in liard manual 
labour ; nevertheless some, tempted by high 
wages, take employment as out-door servants, 
.and on board the coal vessels in the harbour. 
Their personal appearance is not unfrequent¬ 
ly remiered extremely {grotesque, from their 
habit of staining the hair of a red colour, and 
teazing it out into a woolly mass ; but their 
e.arriage is always graceful, and the drapery 
of their dress picturesque. Dr. Latham con¬ 
siders the Somali tribes as a member of the 
Galla or Ilmormo family, and this term to bo 
the same as Suwahili and Sofala. The term 
Suwahili is doubtless from the Arabic plural, 
Suahil, Sea-coasts, whatever that of Somali 
may mean, though these are also dwellers on 
the coast, from a little to the south of Babel- 
Mandeh. Iu 1827, a British vessel trad¬ 
ing atBerbera was attacked and plundered 
by the Hahr Owul tribe of Somnlee. Berbera 
is a port to the east of Zaila and Tajowra 
and nejiriy opposite to Aden. In consequence 
of nnlieiillhy winds it is deserted for six 
months every year. During the rest of the 
year it is visited by caravans of different 
tribes from tlie interior of Africa. A vessel 
of war was sent to punish the tribe for the 
outrage which they had committed. On 6th 
February 1827 a treaty of peace and com¬ 
merce was signed by the elders of the 
tribe. An expedition was sent in J854 to 
explore the country between Berbera and 
Zanzibar, On the 18th April 1855 the party 
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were suddenly attacked by Somalee of the Mungos fasciatus; Herpestes fasciatup, 
K1 Moosa tribe; two British officers were T)esmarc$t\ Viverra mungo, Kcenipfei'\ V, 
wounded, one was killed, and the entire pro- ichneumon, Schreher {h om Uuffon^ xW^ t 19); 
perty of the expedition was carried off. The H. zebra, Rirppell ; Ry/a 0 na suricata apud 
murderers were not delivered up but a treaty Children, (Appendix to Clapperton’s Travels), 
was entered into. In 1855 the elders of the called the kadaf. These animals run about 
Habr Gerhagi and the Habr Taljala tribes of in large batches, and defend themselves savage- 
Somalee entered into an engagement with ly when wounded. They inhabit the plateau, 
the Political Resident at Aden to prohibit the burrow deep, and when pursued endeavour to 
slave trade. escape by hiding themselves: yet with (.har- 

The following are the chief of the Somali ucteristic curiosity, they must peep out of 
mammalia. their asylum after a few minutes' concealment. 

Canis variegatus, Ruppell. “ The Somali Felis cciraeal, Schreber, callo l by the 
Jackal." He carries off kids and lambs, Somali STumbul,’ is principally found in 
rather disdaining garbage ; and unless driven the plains. 

away by dogs, lie is capable of doing great ; vSciui us rutilaus, : 

damage to the flocks. The Somali call him X. brachyotus, Hemprich and Ehrenberg^ 
Dowao. apud Gray ; Ground squirrel, called Daba- 

Hyccna crocuta'^, (Erxleben), var. ? Bright kalla. It abounds all over the country, bur- 
fulvous hysena, with dark spots not very dis- rows ospociall}'’ into deserted ant-hills and 
tihet, and a bla(?k tail-tip: probably of the under dead trees, 'i'he testes of the male are 
race termed II. crocuta rufa by Fischer, and enormous; and the colour of the coat is 
which Dr. Gray refers to II. brunnea, Thun- glossy and ))i illiant. 

herg (II. rufa, Cwr. and II. fusca, Ocojf'rot/). Vcclinator Spehei^ ‘Common rat. 

This name more probal)ly refers to the Barabdubl. Inhabits stony ground, like 
specimen in the Paris Museum described tlie llyiax.' This highly interesting ro- 
by Cuvier, Oss, Fuss, vii, 318 (4th edition), dent belongs to a peculiar N. African 
and which is evidently 11. villosa, A. Stn'Uh group, of which one species only appears 
(fan. Trans., xv, pt 1, 4(31) from South hitlierto bo toleraldy known, the Ctenodac- 
Africa (Port Natal); but which is not the tylus massonii, Gray., a notice of the anatomy 
‘Strand Wolf of the Cope colonists (who of this animal, was given by Mr. Yarrell, in 
term the common spotted liyaMia the ‘Tiger Eroc, Zool, Soc., 1831, 49. A second 

Wolf) or H. villosa, A. Smith, which Dr. species would seem to exist in the Mus guiuli, 
Gray considers to bo a S. Afiicon variety of llothman, or Guudi marmot of Eennanis 
Zimmer nut n, the common striped ‘Zoology,' which, being described to be of 
hjseiia of Asia and N. Africa. II. villosa the“sizeofasniullrabit,"andofa“testace- 
is a distinct species, nearly affined to H. striata, ons-red colour" can scarcely (as remarked by 
but with the solitary true molar less developed, Dr. Gray) be specifically identical with Ct. 
though more so tJiaii in II. (uocuta. Vide also massoiiii, even though from the same country, 
Cuvier, 0^5, vii, 319(4th edit.) Dr. Gray Barbary. The fur of Ct. massouii is pale 
even institutes a genus Crocuta, to which lie yellowisli-brown ; and its tail is described by 
refers as species C. maciilata (Canis crocuta, Mr. Yancll to be one inch long. The 
Erxleben, Hyaena maculata, l/nmb,, v. H. Gundi is merely stated to have a “short tail." 
capensis, Desmarest), the ordinary spotted Accordingly, the following (obviously another 
hyajua, and C. brunnea (with synoiiymes as of the same group and region), with rudimen- 
hefore cited). The Somali animal is probably tary tail “but just perceptible to the touch," 
the latter. The Somali call it Waraba, or is probably a third species, which was ob- 
“Durwa," It is common to all the Somali served by ('aptain Lyon in the mountains 
country, whines about the camp all night, nortli of Tripoli, That traveller informs us, 
and devours anything it can find during the tliat, it much resembles a Guinea-pig in 
pulling down camels and even children, form, but is of a light brown mouse-colour. 
The natives have many superstitious about Fur longer than that of a rat, and very silky ; 
this animal, and a man is often called eyes black, large and prominent. Orifices of 
Waraba after his proper name, the idea eai’s, which are quite flat against the sides of 
being that by rubbing certain plants over the the head, also black, and free from hair; the 
body the magician can convert liimself like tail, or rather h little stump in place of one, is 
Mars into a wolf. In the cold season when just perceptible by the touch, and from it 
the Waraba is hungry he attacks man. The grows a tuft or bunch of Jong black hairs. 
Somali all declare this animal to be a herma- The body is very round and fat, aud particu- 
phrodite. (Vide P/my, viii, 30; as cited larly broad at the shoulders. These animals 
by Cuvier, Oss^ Foss, vii, 312, 4th edit.) burrow amongst the rocks. They are eaten with 
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*greatrelish by the natives, and no doubtnre very probably 2| inches ; or with hair 3;^ inches ; 
good, as the flesh is exceedingly white and Tarse with toes J| inches. Auricle(nrieasured 
fat, and resembles that of a rabbit. The posteriorly) i inch. The shall measures JJ 
animals of this group are clad with delicately inches in length and inch in greatest 
soft fur, have very long moustaches, and four breadth (at the zygomata posteriorly) ; 
toes only on each foot. The palms and soles between the orbits somewhat exceeding 
are naked, the latter to the heel or tarsal joint ; | inch. Fur, soft and moderately long, of a. 
and the entire length of the tarse is brought sandy grey-brown colour, slightly washed 
to the ground when walking. Over each with rufous especially on the crown ; the 
claw is a curving tuft of stitRsh bristles, more basal half of the piles pale dusky : at the 
conspicuously developed on the hind-feet ; nales, the fur is more dense and woolly, and 
and the innermost toe of the hind-foot has a rufescent-whitish or pale isabelline: the 
peculiar combing apparatus, which has been moustaches are chiefly black, aud the longest 
described by Mr. Yarrell in the instance of of them measure about 3 inches ; the hairs 
Ctenodactylus massouii. “ With this comb- upon the tail aie shorter towards its base, 
like instrument,” remarks that naturalist “the then lengthened as in the squirrels; these 
little animals were observed [in the London long hairs being of a sullied or isahella white 
Zoological garden] to be continually dressing for the basal half, and then black with a white 
their soft fur; and the facility with which tip; hence, in the living animal, the bushy 
they managed to reach every part of eac^h tail would appear whitish along its middle, 
lateral half witli the toe of the foot on that wdth broad black lateral and longitudinal 
side, as well as the rapidity of the motion, bands, which again are fringed externally 
were very remarkable.” The muzzle is com- with dull white ; hairs upon the feet whitish, 
pletely furred ; and the rudimentary or short the tufts or brushes over and impending the 
tail is furnished with long hair (as in the kind-claws showing conspicuously : the comb- 
Sciuridac). The rodential tusks are narrow ing apparatus of the innermost hind-toe cou- 
and rounded ; and in Ctenodactylus there are sists of some exceedingly hai-sh and stitf short 
only three molars on each side above and bristles immediately impending (but shorter 
below, and which are surrounded with enamel, than) the claw, and above these again are 
theupper having one deepindentationexternal- some equally short bristles which are not 
ly, the lower being indented on both sides. In quite so rigid ; over which is finally the long 
the new genus there is a small and simple incurved tuft of finer bristles, the lowermost 
fourth molar anteriorly al)Ove aud below : and of which are shorter aud more rigid than the 
the next to it above is smaller than the third upper: on the next toe the same remarkable 
and fourth, and seems to have no distinct in- structure is seen, and more easily felt, but is 
dentation (tlie molars being, however, much considerably Jess developed. This discovery 
worn away by attrition in the specimen ex- of a second generic form of a peculiar group, 
amined). The lower jaw of Pectiiiator is hitherto repi-esented only by Ctenodactylus 
very remarkable for showing no indication (wliich has long stood quite isolated among 
even of a coronoid process ; a fact not men- other Rodentia), will be hailed with some 
tioned by Mr. Yarrell in his description of latisfuction by those who have paid attention 
the anatomy of Ctenodactylus. The condyle to the classification of the order, and will tend 
is small, and articulates on a level with the to remove such doubts as may exist of the 
crowns of the molars. The auditory bullae propriety of recognising this as a separate 
are remarkably large aud are seen from above Tamily (however limited, according to present 
(as in Chinchilla.) The aiitiorbital foramen knowledge), about equivaleut to the Chin- 
is large. Palate contnacted, narrowing to chillidae of South America, to which, upon 
the front ; and the post-palatal emargina- the whole, the Pectiuatoridae would seem to 
tiou is continued forward to a line with bo more nearly affined than to any other 
the middle of the last molar ; externally, , known form. It is highly probable, how- 
Pectiuator is distinguished from Ctenodacty- , iver, that more species and even generic 
lus by having the tail and ear-couch well-de- I brms remain to be discovered of this peculiar- 
veloped, a smaller eye ; and apparently a y African family ; and that it will prove to 
general adaptation for more diurnal and less je at least as extensive as the Chinchillidae ; 
fossorial habits. The eyes are scarcely so and perhaps that even Petromys should he 
large as in a common rat. The auricles are dmitted within its extreme confines, Cnpfc. 
broadly ovoid, subnude, with a fringe of Lyon’s Tripoli animal, with tail reduced to a 
whitish hairs on their anterior margin, and a mere tubercle, is certainly one species which 
patch of dense whitish fur at base on their has not yet been scientifically examined ; 
outer surface. Length of P. spekei, from and the Gundi marmot of Peunant is pro¬ 
nose to base of tail, about 6 inches ; and tail bably another : but these little mouse-coloured 
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rodents seldom attract the attention of un¬ 
scientific collectors ; unless, indeed, it should 
so happen that their attention had been 
especially directed to them. 

Hyrax Hemprich andEhren- 

berg : Ashkoko of the Appendix to Brnce^s 
Travels ; recognised as a distinct species by 
Dr. Gray ; but referred by Dr. Kuppell to 
H. d arnar, Cuvier, v. syriacus of Schreber. 
Half-grown specimen. ‘‘The Soiiinl call it 
Bauni. It inhabits rocky ground and delights 
ia sunning itself, running about the vo<dv8, 
and living in (diinks and holes. Neither Lt. 
Speke nor I ever saw it in the plains. The 
Arabs here eat it, but the Somal do not. 

Gazelle -? Heads of male and female, 

of one of the several species which have beeu 
more^ or less confounded under G. dorcas ; 
and quite distinct from the common Aden 
Gazelle, wbiidji is frequently brought alive to 
Calcutta. One marked pe(;uliarity consists in 
the ears being of an asli-grey colour, con¬ 
trasting strongly with the hue of the neck 
and doubtless also of tlie body. Horns robust, 
curved backward and then upward, and di- 
verging but slightly ; much longer, and with 
the annuli wider apart, than in the Aden 
Gazelle, though the animal would seem to be 
of tlie same size. The horns of the female 
are very much stouter than we have seen in 
any Ollier female Gazelle, and follow the same 
curve as in the male, having rudimentary 
annuli. Muzzle whitish, with a strongly 
contrasting black nose-patcli. The society 
possesses a species of Gazelle (habitat uncer¬ 
tain), which much resembles the Aden Gazelle 
except in being considerably larger, with 
proportionally longer and more distantly 
knobbed horns, mncli as in the present race : 
but both of these have the ears rufescent and 
not ashy. At present, we are far from being 
satisfied with the manner in which Dr. Gray 
has brought together sundry of these affined 
races of Gazelle, in the Free. Zool. Soc. for 
June 11 th, 18d0. (Ann. Mag, N. II., viii, 18ol, 
p. 131). It seems like cutting rather than 
unravelling of the tangled knot. Lt. Burton 
writes—“A kind of Gazelle called by the 
people Dero, as you may observe that there 
is an elevation of loose replicated skin upon 
the nose. It seems to live during the diy 
season without water, and affects the desert, 
not being very shy in presence of man, but 
avoiding jungle. They are found in flocks.’’ 

Madoqna saltiana ; Anti lope saitiaua, 
Blainville ; A. madoqua, H, Smith, A beau¬ 
tiful skin of a male ; and heads of two other 
males and of a female. This little ante¬ 
lope is called Sagaro, by the Somal ; Beni 
Israel in Abyssinia ; and Ghazalnk by the 
Arabs. It abounds throughout the country 
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generally in pairs, and is fond of ravines under 
hills, the beds of nullahs, aud patches of desert 
vegetation. In the northern Somali country, 
these antelopes are caught in snares ; else¬ 
where they are run down on foot, taking half 
a day on account of their great swiftness, 
T’ho jackal (Caiiis variegatus) cannot catch 
them. They sleep by day under the trees ; 
and in the plains their dung (which becomes 
peculiarly foetid with a musky odour in the 
sun) is found in heaps as if they assembled 
for that purpose. Many animals resort 
habitually to one place to deposit their dung ; 
among them the Indian rhinoceros, which iu 
the Rajmalial hills is watched for and shot by 
the natives at such places ; and the In¬ 
dian four-horned antelope exhibits the same 
propensity, when tame aud loose in a large 
euclosu re. 

Oreotroyus salfatrix ; Autilope oreotragus, 
Forster: A. saltatrix, Boddeert, The ‘Klip 
springer’ of the Cape colonists. A kind of 
antelope culled Alakrut. They Jive in the 
higher ranges of the mountain.s, only in pairs, 
and are not unlike the musk-deer in coat. 
They are by no means shy, seldom flying be¬ 
fore the foot-fall is heard. They hop iu an 
awkward manner on the points of the hoof at 
no great pace or distance at a time. The 
people of the country prize the venison.-— 
TrcatleSy Engagements atid Sunnuds, Voh 
vii, p. 319 ; Mr, Blylh in Beng. As, Soc* 
Jour,, VoL iv, 1855, Specimens sent by Capt, 
Burtoyi from Somali vountry, 

SON ALU, Beng. Catliartocarpus fistula, 
Pers, 

SOMANATH, or Deo Puttun, also called 
Puttun Somanatli or Sornnath Puttun, is a town 
with a temple of great sanctity in the south of 
Guzerat ; its gates were curried away by 
Mahmud of Gliuzni, in 1024 aud biought 
hack from Afl'ghanistuu in 1843 by tJie 
Britivsh troops. Somaiiatha or Someswara, is 
tlie name of the type of Siva. The temple of 
tliei^ol, wassupported by 56 pillars iurowe, the 
idol was of polished stone, about five cubits 
high, of proportionatethickness,and two cubits 
were below ground. Mahmud took the place 
by storm, and himself entering the temple lie 
broke the iinguin with a heavy mace. Some 
of the fragments he conveyed to Ghuzni aud 
they were placed at the door of the great 
mosque. One portion brought back by the 
English soldiers, after the AfFghan war, in 
1842, was oflered to the temple by Lord 
Ellenborougli but the offer was not accepted. 
This idol is related to have beeu brought 
to India from the Kaaba, on the advent 
of Mahomed ; brahmiiiical recoids, however, 
refer it to the time of Krishna. The Soma- 
nath idol, in fact, was one of the twelve 
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great liugums then set up in various parts of 
India, several of which were destroyed by the 
early mahoraedHii conquerors. It seems es¬ 
tablished that the worship of Siva, under this 
type prevailed throughout India at least as 
early as the 5th or 6th ceutury. When the 
Somnath temple was plundered by MahmucVof 
Ghazni in a. d. 1024, Byrarn deo, (Brahma 
deva) of Guzerat was deposed. The temple 
stood in the-country of Soreth ; a. provin<;e of 
the peninsula of Guzerat, which is now more 
generally known under tliename of Kattywar; 
and which is celebrated in the Puranas for 
containing five inestimable blessings. First, 
the river Goomtee ; second, beautiful women ; 
third, good horses ; fourth, Sornnath; and fifth, 
Dwaraka. Among the many places in Soreth 
that are held sacred by the hindoos, Somnath 
or Somnath Fattan, as it is more generally 
termed, has always been one of the most re¬ 
markable. It stands one or two miles from 
the sea, at the junction of three rivers, the 
llurua, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a distance of! 
three miles to the east of the port of Belawul. 
The idol itself, “ Somnath, is one of the 
twelve symbols of Mahadeo, which are said 
by hindoos to have descended from heaven 
to the earth. The holy imago was, ac¬ 
cording to mahomedaii authors, destroy¬ 
ed by Mahmud, but in late years Ahelu 
Bhai, the widow of a prince of the Mah- 
ratta family of llolkar, erected a new tem¬ 
ple on the exact site of that which was 
demolished. A symbol of mahadeo has 
been placed in this temple, whi(!h is deemed 
peculiarly propitious to those who desire off¬ 
spring ; not far from this, the hindoo pilgrim 
is shown a solitary peepul tree, on the bank of 
the Sersutty river, which he is assured stands 
on the exact spot where the Sri Krishen 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation. Mahmud left 
Ghuzni, on his expedition against Somnath, 
ill September A. p. 1024; his numerous army 
was accompanied by crowds of volunteers^ the 
flower of the south of Turkistan. Ajmir and 
Auhilwara fell before him. Advancing against 
Somnath, for two days, his most devoted fol¬ 
lowers were beaten headlong back by the va¬ 
lour of the Rajputs, fighting for hearth and 
altar. On the third day, Mahmud led a 
furious charge in person, live thousand hin- 
doo.s lay dead and the day was won. When he 
entered the shrine of Som Iswara, he beheld 
a superb edifice of hewn stoue, its lofty roof 
supported by pillars curiously carved and set 
with precious stones. In the adytum, to 
which no external light penetrated and which 
was illuminated only by a lamp suspended 
from the centre by a golden chain, appeared 
the symbol of Som-Iswara, a stoue cylinder 
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which rose nine feet in height above th^r 
of the temple and penetrated six feet belcat. 
Two fragments of this object of idolatu 
worship were, at the king’s order, taken\ 
that one might be thrown at the thro.«holq of 
the public mosque and the other at the court 
gate of his own palace of Ghuzni. Other frag¬ 
ments were reserved to grace the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. While Mahmud was 
thus employed a crowd of brahmans offered an 
enormous ransom if the king would desist 
from further mutilation:—Mahmud hesitated : 
but after a moment’s pause, he exclaimed that 
he would be known by posterity not as tlio 
i<lol-seller but as the destroyer. The work of 
destruction then continued and was rewarded 
by the discovery in the vaults below the ady¬ 
tum of untold treasures. Thus fell Som¬ 
nath. Its gates were taken to the mosque of 
Ghuzni from which they were removed wJien 
the British troops returned from the occupa¬ 
tion of that country in 1842. On this oc¬ 
casion, Lord Fllenborough issued the follow¬ 
ing notice in the form of a Proclamation from 
the Governor-General to all llie princes and 
chiefs and people of India My brothers and 
friends,—Our victorious army benrs the gates 
of the temple of Somnath in triumph from 
Affghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud looks upon the ruins of Ghuzuee. 
The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the tem[)le of Somnath, so long 
the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory— 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nations beyond the Indus. To you, princes 
and chiefs of Sirliind, of Raj warm, of Malwa, 
and Guzerat, I shall commit this glorious 
trophy of successful war. You will, your¬ 
selves, with all honour, transmit the gates of 
sandalwood through your respective terri¬ 
tories, to the restored temple of Somnath. 
The chiefs of Sirhirid shall be informed at 
what time our victorious army will first de¬ 
liver the gates of the temple into their guar¬ 
dianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sut- 
lej. My brothers and friends,—I have ever , 
relied with confiileuce upon your attachment 
to the British Government. You see how 
worthy it proves itself of your love, when, re¬ 
garding your honour as its own, jt exerts the 
power of its arms;: to restore to you the gates 
of the temple of Somnath so long the me¬ 
morial of your subjection to the AfFghans. 
For myself, identified with you in interest and 
ill feeling, I regard with all your own en¬ 
thusiasm the high achievements of that heroic 
army, reflecting alike immortal honor upon 
my native and upon my adopted country. To 
preserve and to improve the happy union of 
our two countries, necessary as it is to the 
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welfare of both, is the constant object of my 
thoughts. Upon that union depends the 
security of every ally, as well as of every 
subject, of the British government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
afflicted ; through that alone has our army 
now waved its triumphant standards over the 
ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upon the 
Bala Hissar of Cabul. May that good 
Providence, which has hitherto so manifestly 
protected mo, still extend to me its favour, 
that I may so use the power now intrusted to 
my hands, as to advance your prosperity and 
secure your happiness, by placing the union 
of our two countries upon foundations which 
may render it eternal. But the gates never 
reached their destination. Public opini¬ 
on stopped them en-route. Some of the 
fragments of the 1 ingum were conveyed 
to Ghuzni and placed at the door of the 
great mosque. One portion brought back by 
the British army after the Affgliau war, in 
1842, was offered to the temple by Lord 
Ellenborough, but was not accepted. When 
Somuath temple was plundered by Mahmud 
in A. D. 1024, Byram deo (Brahma dova) of 
Guzerat was deposed. Captain Postans says, 
the situation of this great faue of hiiiduism, is 
as imposing as it is itself magnificent, as a 
structure of other times. Crovviiiug a bold 
promontory, the thundering and eternal surges 
lash the walls which protect it, and a wild ex¬ 
panse of ocean begirts the cliff on which it 
stands. The exterior is richly adorned with 
finely-chiselled sculpture, on which, unfortu- ! 
uately, the wing of time has not flapped 
harmless or the alternation of seasons left un¬ 
touched. There is nothing in the vedas, 
puranas and other brahrninical text-books, to 
illustrate theorigin audhistory of the Somuath 
temple. The earliest notice that wo possess 
of Somuath is contained in the brief account 
of the successful campaign of Mahmud of 
Ghuzni. According to Ferislita the fortified 
city of Somuath was situated on a narrow 
peninsula, washed on three sides by the sea. 
It was the residence of the rajah, and Nahar- 
wala (a tiaiispositiou of Anlialwara) was then 
only ‘‘ a froulicr city of Gujarat.*' This 
agrees with the native historic.s, which place 
the close of the Chaura dynasty of Anhalwara 
in S. 998, or a. d. 941, when the sovereignty 
passed into the hands of the Chalukya prince, 
Mula raja, who became the paramount ruler 
of Somuath and Anhalwara. Aftef the time of 
Mahmud, Somnatli would appear to have been 
abandoned by its rulers in favor of Anhalwara, 
which is mentioned as the capital of Gujarat 
in the time of Muhammad Ghori au4 his suc¬ 
cessors Aiheq. It was still the capital of the 
kingdom in a. h. 697, or a. b, 1297, when 
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the country was invaded by the army of Ala- 
ud-din Muhammud Khilgi, which occupied 
Nahrwala, or Anhalwara, and annexed the 
province to the empire of Delhi. About n 
century after their explusiou from Balahhis, 
about A. D. 758, Bappa or Vappaka, founded a 
new kingdom at Chitor, and his son Guliila, 
or Guhaditya gave to his tribe the new 
name of Guhilawat, or Gain lot, by which 
they aro still known. About the same time 
a chief of the Chaura tribe, named Ban raja, 
or the ‘‘jungle lord,'* founded a city ou the 
bank of the Saraswati, about seventy miles 
to the south-west of Mount Abu, called 
Anhalwara Pattan, which soon became the 
most famous place iu Western India. Some¬ 
what earlier, or about a.d. 720, Krishua, the 
Pahlava prince of the peninsula, built the fort 
of Elapura, the beauty of which, according to 
the inscription, astonished the immortals. In it 
he estahlislied an image of Siva adorned with 
the crescent. Following this clue General 
Cunningham inclines to identify Elapura with 
the famous city of Somuath, which, as the 
capital of the peninsula, was usually called 
Pattan Somuath. According to Postans tho 
old city of Pattan is built upon a projection 
of the mainland, forming tho southern point 
of the small port and bay of Verawal. This 
name General Cunningham takes to be tho 
same as Elapura, or Elnwar, which, by 
a transposition that is very common in Indio, 
would became Erawal. Thus Nar-sinh has 
become llan-si, and Ranod is used indifferently 
wtili Narod, and tho ancient Varul is the 
modern Elur, or Elora. General Cnnninglnim 
says Pattan Somuath was famous fora temple 
of Siva, which enshrined a figure of the god 
hearing a crescent ou his head as Somuath, 
•or the “lord of the moon.** This appella¬ 
tion was therefore the proper name of tho 
temple, and not of the city, which he concludes, 
must have been Elapura or Erawal, tlie modern 
Verawal, butSoma Nathisthe title of Swayam- 
nath, or Self-existing and the religion was, 
of old, common to Arabia and India, and 
there is reason for believing, what the early 
mahoinedan authorities assert, viz., that tho 
Lat, worshipped by the idolaters of Mo(;ca, 
was a similar deity to the Swayam-nath of 
tho hirnloos.— Fostnns^ Wes/er?i India^ Vol, 
ii, pp. 18, 19; Hist, of Guzerat, translated 
by Dr. Bird ; Cunningham's Ancient Geog. 
of India, pp. 318-320 ; Prinsep, p. 284 ; 
History of Persia, Vol. 1, ch. ix ; Wilson ; 
Townsend's Ou.tram and Havelock's, p. 49. 
See Liugum. 

SOMA SIDDHANTA, see Varaha. 

SOMA YAGA, the Soma juice presented 
as an oblation and then drauk.— Wilson. 
SOMBBEIRO, see Nicobar islands. 
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SOMBREROS, Sp. Hats. 

80MBU, Tam. Pimpinella anisum. 

SOMENDILLA, Tam., Maleal. A 
tree yieldiog the best aud most useful 
wood in Ceylou for naval purposes. It 
is commonly called Halmilile aud Ilameniel, 
by tlio Dutch aud Portuguese. It grows 
straight, from twenty to forty feet higli, and 
from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 
This tree, with the satin wood is the most 
plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon; and 
can bo obtained at a moderate rate: it may be 
considered superior to any wood for caps tain 
bars, cross and trussel-trees, cask-staves, bat¬ 
tens for yards, fishes for masts, boat-building, 
&c. At Madras, it is highly valued for 
coach work from the toughness and fineness 
of its grain. Ilalniililo is the Berrya am- 
monilla, the Trincomallee wood of commerce. 
— Edye^ on the Timber of Ceylon ; Meyidis, 

SOMESWARA, or Somnath, Mord of the 
moon,’ a title of Siva; also ap[)lied to Surya, 
the Sun-god.— IPod's Travels, p. 508. See 
Kala, Priyanath, Katiwar. 

SOMIDA MANU, Tel. Soymida febrU 
fuga, Ad. Juss.j Swieteniu febrifuga, It. ii, 
398. 

SOM-ISWARA, see Kattyawar, Somanath, 

SOMINTA, Tel. Scsbania tegyptiaca, Pers. 
.ZEsehynomeno sesban, R. iii, 332. 

SOMMACO, It. Sumach. 

SOMAVALLI, Tel. Teuospora cordifo- 
lia, Miers. 

SOMAVALLI, Hind. Jivnuti manapala. 

SOMBRE BAT, Eng. Nycticejus atrutus, 
Bly. 

SOMNATH PATTAN, its temple is the 
counterpart of Balbek. The ling or phallus, 
there was one of the twelve in several cities 
of India. Somnath gates, are now quietly, 
laid up in a corner of the hall. The gates, eleven 
feet long by nine broad, verify Feristalfs ac¬ 
count of Somnath to Jiave been five yards 
high. The beautiful arabesques carved on the 
marble, attest to the taste of Mahmud, ac¬ 
quired from the hindoo architecture of ante- 
mahomedan India, and the Culic characters on 
the borders record his triumph over hindoo 
idolatry.— Tr. Hind., VoL i, p. 403. 

SOMNEE, a river near Mundesoro, in 
Sindhiah’s tcri itory. 

SOMNf, Hind. Dicliptera roxburghiana. 

SOMPA, Tel. Anethum sov/a, Aniseed. 

SOM-RAJ, Beng. Vornonia anthelmin- 
tica, Willd. Seeds of Coiiyza (or Sorra- 
tula) anthelmintica—a worm medicine often 
sold in the bazaar instead of Zeera seeah, or 
black carraway.— dien. Fhar. 

SOM SUING, Hind. Pinns cxcelsa. 

SON, also IPnvet, Burm. Horse. 

SON. To have a son, a male child, is 
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the great desire of the married hindoo, and 
if a son be not born to a hindoo, he adopts 
one. The Sanscrit word meaning a son, is 
said to mean deliverer from hell. Since the 
son delivers his father from hell (Manu, ix, 
138). This accounts for the extreme desire 
outertaine<l by the hindoos for male off¬ 
spring. Thus Bhima, like Dasaratha in the 
Ramayaua, and many others, performed the 
holiest acts for the sake of obtaining a son. 
The son alone by the offering of the funeral 
libation (sraddlia) is supposed to procure rest 
for the departed spirit of the father.—IFi7- 
liams* Story of Nala, p. 178. 

BONA, Lepch. Ursus tibetanus, F. Cuv., 

Bly. 

80NA, Dnic., Hind. Gold. 

SONA, Hind. Bauhiuia purpurea, also 
Baubinea variegata. 

SONA GULLT, see Pir Panjal range. 

SONA, a river near Puttureah, in the 
Sangnr district. 

SONAGARU, Tel. — ? Ochre. 

SONAGIRI, one of the five hills of Ra- 
jagriha. 

SONAI, a river near Mattee Cutta, in 
Sylhet. A river in Comillah. 

SONAI KOLAWARU, see Korawa. 

SONALI, also Sonalu, Beng. Cartharto- 
carpiis fistula, lioxb., also Tetrauthera qua- 
dri folia. 

80NA-LUTA, Beng. Common rue, Rnta 
graveolens. 

SONA-MAKHI, Hind. Cantharia visica- 
toria. 

80NA-M00G, Beng. Phased ns aureus. 

80NA-PAT, Beng., also Soua-rnookhee, 
Hind. Cassia elougata. 

80NAPUR, see India. 

SONAR, a river near Puttureah in tho 
Saugor district, a river of Dumoh. 

SONAR, Hind., from sona, gold, a work¬ 
er in gold and silver. One of the five artizan 
castes of the hindoos, the other four being 
the iron-smith, brazier, stonemason and 
carpenter, 

80NARI. A little village situated on a 
low spur of a sandstone hill between tho 
Betwa and Besali rivers, six miles to the 
soiuh-west of Sanchi, 21 miles N. E. of Bhu- 
pal. It contains numerous buddhist topes. 

SON BALLAHA SENA, see Inscriptions. 

SON-BALLI, Hind. Croton plicatum. 

SON-BHANDAR, a cave at Raj agriha. 

SONCHAL, of Ravi, Malva parvifolia, L. 

SONC H A L, H iND. Pi nk clover of Kashmir. 

SONCHUS CILIATUS, ham. 

S, oloraceus, Roxh., W. le. 

Sow thistle, Enq. I Etrinta, Tel. 

Dodak, Hind. I Adavi mullangi, „ 

Ka*tmuliiigi kiri, Tam. | 
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A native of Europe, of the Panjab plains, | courageous from constant exposure to danger, 
and up to 8,500 feet, also of Peuinsular India, i but invariably marked by an equal want of 
It yields a milky juice on incision. Cattle honour and of shame. We never see in them 
are fond of it. Used in the Neilgherries as any of those gleams of generous and chival- 
a pot herb by the natives. Also the Kash- rous spirit, whicii now and then break forth 
mir people are said to use it as a vegetable, to redeem the feelings, and even the vices, of 
and it is probably the ‘dwarf sow thistle’ true Rajputs. The vanity of this race has 
the shoots of which the Ladaki use in a simi- lately been flattered by their having risen into 
lar way, according to Moorcroft, ihoiigli this such power and consideration, that neighbour- 
may be the Tragopogon (q. y,)—Jeffrey ; ing Rnjpnt chiefs found it their interest to 
J. L. Stewart, M. D, forget their prejudices, and to condescend so far 

SONCHUIS ORIXENSIS. as to eat and drink with iliom. The Bheelalah 

Bhanpa, HtND. I Duglvdika, Hint), and Sondi chiefs were the only robbers in 

Kalabhangra, ^ „ [ Sahadevi, „ Mahva,wliomuiidernocircumstancestravcl- 

Bari (U.) Jangli-tamakn. vSirnilar to Lac- lers could trust. There are oaths of a sacred 
tuca in its properties .—Poiocirs Hand-book, but obscure kind among those that are 
Vol. i, p, 355, Rajputs, or who boast their blood, which are 

SONDALT, Bkng. Calhnrtocarpns fls-I almost a disgrace to take, but which it isas- 
tuln, Pers., also Tetranthera qnadrifolia. I sorted, the basest was never known to break be- 
SONDELI, Can. Sorex cjerulescens, ^ lore Mundroop Singh, a Bheelalah, and some 
Shaw, Blyth., also Sorex indicus, QcoJ^\ ol* bis associates, plunderers on the Nerbudda, 
Mnsk-rat or Slirew. showed the example.— Malcolm^s Central 

SONDI, a predatory tribe of Central India. India, Vol. ii, p/). 15, 153 to 156. See Bangri. 
The principal among the illegitimate, or, as SONDBI BRIiiRI, or Sondi Breri. An 
they are often termed, halleasie Rajputs, ebbing and (lowing spring near the Berengi 
in Central India, are the Sondi, who river in Kashmir. It appears about tho Ver- 
have spread from Sondwarra (a (muntry i,o na! equinox. It seems to ho an underground 
which they give the name) to many adjoin- j contiimation of I ho Berengi river, 

ing districts. This tribe is divide<l into i SONK. Tho fishermen settled along the 

many classes or families, which take their i coast from Ghcriah to tho north, near Surat, 
names from Rajput ancestors; but all in-1 and at Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of 
termarry. Second marriages among their j tho Sono tribe ; a few of them, iiotwitli- 
women are very common, and from the strict \ slarnling, enter on boaixl of vessels, as 
usages of tho Rajputs upon tliis point, there 1 mariners, hut the vessels must be manned 
is none on wliich they deem the Sondi to ! by natives, the Sone fearing to lose caste, 
have so degraded the race from whieli they | which would take place did they sail with 

are descended. The Sondi have been either ^ Europeans. The chief Patel of this tribe 

cultivators or plunderers, according to the ■ resides, at Angria ; ho is looked ou as a 
strength or weakness of the government ‘ legislator, being endowed with power to 
over them ; but they have always had a j adjust the alfairs of the Sono Koli, settle 
tendency to predatory war, and have cluuished ! their disputes, itc. T])e wornou of tho Sono 


its habits, even when obliged to subsist by 
agriculture. Their dress is nearly the same as 
that of the other inhabitants, tlioiigli they 
imitate in some degree the Rajputs in the 
shape of their turbans. They are, in general, 
robust aud active, but rude and ignorant to a 
degree. No race can bo more despised and 
dreaded than tho Sondi are by the other in¬ 
habitants of the country. Another tribe is 
the Bheelalah, who have sprung from Rajputs 
of tho Bheel tribe : they derive their name 
from associating with the Bheels, among 
whom, from the superior rank of their sires, 
they obtain respect and consequence. The 
chiefs of tho Bheels in the Viudhya moun¬ 
tains are almost all Bheelalah. This class 
combine with the pride and pretensions of 
Rajputs, the cunning and roguery of the 
Bheels ; and appear to be, almost without ex¬ 
ception, a debauched and ignorant race, often 


Koli wear clioll, or jackets, and liave a num¬ 
ber of glass bangles on their left-liiind ; they 
' aro frequently scon in Bombay assisting their 
j husbands in fishing and importing fish into 
the fort and outside market. When they 
marry, tlie ornaments which were intended 
to adorn their right wrists aro consecrated, 
and thrown into the sea, as an oifering to the 
deity who presides over that element, and an 
invocaUon to defend her husband from the 
dangers of the ocean. Not a caste meeting of 
the Sone Koli can take place without large po¬ 
tations of mawa flower arrack being imbibed ; 
and they frequently give any quantity of fish 
for half a tumbler of raw brandy. The chief 
tribes of Koli are tho Raj Koli; SolesyKoli; 
Tonkry Koli ; tho Dhour Koli ; Dungry 
Koli; tho Bhil Koli; Mullar Koli; the Aheer 
Koli ; Murvy Koli ; the Sone Koli and a few 
others. la Bombay, Tannab, Bhewndi, 
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KRlllan, Bnsseiu, Daman, are a great 
number of Christian Koli, said to have been of 
the Sone section and to have been forcibly 
converted by the Portuguese, but, terrified by 
the cholera iu 1820-21, a portion reverted to 
paganism. 

SONE, a tributary to the Ganges : it rises 
on the Amarkantak table-land, lat. 22® 44', 
long. 82® 7'; from 3,500 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea ; runs N. 30 m. ; N. W. 80 m. ; N. 
40 m.; Dinapoor.—Length, 465 m. rec(3ives 
the Koel, 140 ; Kunher, 130 ; Joliila, 
100 m. Including the Phalgu and other rivers 
falling into the Gauges above Rajmahal, 
42,000 sq. miles drained. The navigation of the 
river is not considered available for purposes 
of important utility higher than Daudnagud, 
60 miles from the confluenco with the Gauges. 
The plains of Rewah are fertile ; but the 
valley of the Sone to the south of the Kymore 
range is desolate. The people are indolent 
and untrustworthy ; though widely different 
in other respects, there is one characteristic 
common to tlie Baghel of Uewah, theBundela 
of Bnndelciind and the Rajput of Gwalior and 
Mai wo, a dislike to labour or service away 
from their homes, they generally leave tilling 
of the soil to the inferior and servile classes, 
and arc regarded as the heads of the local 
society. Many of the Rajputs in the states of 
Central India, give themselves up to sloth and 
the immoderate use of opium. Malwa and 
Gwalior are great centres of trade. In Malwa, 
the towns of Indore,Bhopal,Oojein, Mundipore, 
Rutlam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Neemuch, Shoo- 
jawulpoor and Bliilsa are the princi})al marts. 
The Sone river, traverses the province of Bahnr. 

SONEPUT, was one of the five pat or 
prastha assigned over to the Paudava bro¬ 
thers, and has derived its name from raja 
Souee, the son of Bhoput, who reigned 920 
B. c. A little image was here turned up in 
December 1864 when sinking a well. It 
is of clay, baked and polished like Chunar 
pottery. The figure is sitting cross-legged 
with a club in each hand. Below the left 
knee is observed a very short inscription 
in a very old Nagnri character. General 
Cunningham has read this inscription and 
supposes the idol to be an Aditya or image 
of the sun. The age of it, he thinks, to 
be at least 1,200 years. This agrees with 
the period of the seventh century when the 
hindoo Puranism had assumed a hundred 
heads and forms to contend with buddhism. 
There were then followers of Brahma, Indra, 
Ganesha, Surya, Chandra, and a host of 
gods, all of whom succumbed to the power, 
ful Shivites and Vishnuvites. The only 
trace of the worship of Surya found in the 
nineteenth century, in Northern India, is 
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• in Benares, whore, in a corner of the 
quadrangle of the temple of Unna-poorna, is 
a small shrine dedicated to the sun. The 
idol representing that luminary, however, is 
seated in a chariot drawn by seven horses 
with a glory round his head, a representation 
of the old Sol of Homer.— '2'9\ of Hind,, 
Vol. ii, p. 384. 

SONERILA. The prettiest little annual 
in the neighbourhood of Tavoy is a species of 
of Sonerila. Its bright purple blossoms peep¬ 
ing up in the grass attract the attention of the 
most casual observer.— Mason. 

SONF, Hind. Indian Fennel, Foeniculum 
pnnmoriurn, Ben. Fhar,, 226, also F. vul- 
gare. Aniseed. 

SuNF, Duk. Pimpinella anisum. See Con¬ 
fection of black pepper, Perin-siragum, 

SONF, Duk. Fennel. Nigella sativa. 

SONG, Eno, 

Sir, Heb. I Sur, Sans. 

Qoct, Hind. | Gata, ,, 

Out of (he 64 sciences of the hindoos, five 
belong to music, viz., No. 22, The modulation 
of sounds ; 23, Art of playing on stringed 
instruments ; 24, Art of playing on wind 
instruments ; 25, Art of beating the tam¬ 
bourine ; and 26, Art of beating the symbals. 
The musical notation extensively used by 
Curwen, resembles the hindoo system. 

The accessible sources of knowledge of 
Indian music are still only two—Sir William 
Jones’ Essay on the Musical Notes of the 
Hindoos, published in the third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, p. 55, and J. D. Patter¬ 
son on the Gramal, or musical scales of the 
Hindoos, Ibid., ix, 445. The chief points 
established in these essays are tlms given in 
the fourth volume of Lassen’s Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, ss. 832, 833. The native musi¬ 
cal literature is tolerably copious, and the 
Indians are acquainted with four systems, 
whose founders, as usual with them, are 
mythical personages. The first system is 
ascribed to Devarshi Narada, who in the epic 
poetry appears as well-skilled in stories, and 
goes about between the gods an^ men, to 
recite tales to them. From him Isvara or 
Siva received this system. The author of 
the second system is Bharata, the mythic in¬ 
ventor of the dramatic art^ the author of the 
third, is the divine ape Hanuman, and that 
of the fourth, Kapila, the founder of the San- 
khya-philosophy. These assertions of course 
only mean that the hindoos attached a high 
value to the practice of music ; and this view 
is confirmed by the circumstance that in the 
epic mythology the Gandharvas appear as 
musicians in ludra’s heaven. For the anti¬ 
quity of song amongst the hindoos, it is im¬ 
portant to observe that the Udgatar, i. e., the 
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priest who sings the saman, belongs to the 
Vedic period. As to later times we may 
refer to the fact that, in the Mricchakatika, 
Rebhila is praised as a renowned singer. The 
hindoos are acquainted with the European 
scale of seven tones, and denote them by let¬ 
ters (5a, n, ga^ ma, pa, dhn, ni). They 
admit, moreover, six raga or modes, and the 
musical treatises contain minute directions as 
to the employment of them in the six seasons 
into which the year is divided. The hindoos 
have also mythologised these i^^eas, and re¬ 
gard the six raga as god-1 oeiugs, whose 
consorts are called Bn<'‘ .d are eight in 
number. These coui- .oduce forty-eight 
sons called ragaputra, by whom the various 
mixtures of the chief modes are denoted. 
This view furnishes a very striking example 
of the boundlessness of hindoo imagination, 
as it is impossible* really to distinguish so 
many modes from one another. In some 
MvSl^. are found portraits of these two and 
sixty male and female genii. 

Nearly the whole of Tamil literafure, in¬ 
cluding works on medicine, arithmetic, gram¬ 
mar, and oven dictionaries, is in poetry. 
With the exception of the commentaries on 
poetical works, prose composition may almost 
be said to owe its origin to European influ¬ 
ence. Only a very impcu fect idea of Tamil 
poetry can be given. In some respects na¬ 
tives alone can fully appreciate its excel¬ 
lence ; while, on the other hand, they are 
blind to some of its defects. 

Besclii, in an Appendix to his high Tamil 
grammar, remarks that ‘‘ tlie Tamil poets use 
the genuine language of poetry. They rare¬ 
ly mention any object to which they do not 
couple some oruuinentarepithet* When they 
speak of a tree, they describe it either as 
green, or loaded with flowers, or shady, or 
majestically large, or as having all these quali¬ 
ties. They never mention a mountain, with¬ 
out representing it as rising among woods, or 
watered by fountains, or decked with flowers. 
Sometimes they employ this embellishment 
to excess. They are full of metaphor and 
allegory. They are at times extravagantly 
hyperbolical. In the Tamil Naishadara, it is 
said of Damayauti, the consort of the hero, 
that when Brahma had created her, her 
beautiful form had only one rival in the uni¬ 
verse, and that was the fair moon. But 
Brahma, determined that every beauty should 
centre in Damayauti, took a handful of beau¬ 
ty from qfF the face of the moon, and threw 
it into that of Damayanti. The deformity 
thus made, is still apparent, in the moon. 

• The Tamil poets delight in similes as all 
eastern poets do. They indulge in fiction, 
and pay little regard to nature. Their Par- 
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nassus is Pudiyamalai, near Capo Comorin, 
They have neither Apollo nor Mercury. 
Their Minerva is Saraswati. They ‘invoeato 
Ganapati. Pathos and sweetness rather than 
vigour, are the characteristics of Indian 
poetry. They are not ‘ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn,* so much as thoughts 
that please and words that charm. Milk and 
honey flow, but sindi milk and honey, ns to 
prove an unwholesome diet to some minds. 

Dr. Caldwell observes that “Whilst an 
elevated thought, a natural expressive de¬ 
scription, a pithy, sententious maxim, or a 
striking comparison, may sometimes be met 
with, unfortunately elegance of style, or an 
affected, obscure brevity, has always been 
preferred to strength and truthfulness, and 
poetic fire lias been quenched in an ocean of 
conceits. Nothing can exceed the refined 
elegance and ‘linked sweetness* of many 
Telugu and Tamil poems ; hut a lack of Iieart 
and purpose, and a substitution of sound for 
sense, more or less characterise them all; and 
hence whilst an anthology composed of well- 
selected extracts would please and surprise 
tlie English readci*, every attempt to trans¬ 
late any Tamil or Telugu poem in extenso 
into English, has proved to ho a failure. To 
these causes of inferiority must bo added a 
slavery to custom and precedent at least 
equal to what we meet with in the later San¬ 
scrit. Literature could never flourish where 
the following distich (contained in the ‘Nan- 
nul,^ or classical Tamil grammar) was accept¬ 
ed as a settled principle :—‘ On whatsoever 
subjects, ill whatsoever expressions, with 
whatsoever arrangement, classical writers 
have written, so to write is denoted propriety 
of style .*—Dravidian Comp, Gram., p, 89 ; 
Madras L. S> J,,July 1864 ; Rev. II, Rower^ 

SONG BIRDS. The European visitor to 
the E. Indies, is much struck with the prevail- 
ingsilenceofthejungle, and the paucity of small 
birds even in the cold season, so different 
from the woods and gardens and hedge-rows 
of Britain, teeming with small feathered in¬ 
habitants, among which are so many pleasing 
songsters of all degrees and merit. The 
chief families amongst whom the faculty of 
song is found, areMerulidaG ; the Saxicolinse; 
SylviadsD, Larks, some finches, a few shrikes 
and fly-catchers, and some starlings. All of 
them, by their song, contributing to the gra¬ 
tification of man. 

SONGPD, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. The Koupooee comprise two 
tribes, the Songpoo and Pooeer-on. The 
Koupooee occupy the hills between Caebar 
and the valley of Munipore in their whole 
breadth, a direct distance of about forty 
miles ; and from 25® north latitude, they 
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foi'inerly extended over nearly nn equal dis¬ 
tance to the south. The whole of the tract 
was formerly thickly studded with villages, 
some of them of considerahle size, and Song- 
poo tradition gives, as the place of their 
origin, the mountain towards the south of 
the valley named Thungching. They and all 
the other races of hill people congregate in 
coramunities, composed usually of families 
connected with one another hy blood-ties. 
The superior elevations being the most healthy; 
their villages are usually to be found on them. 
Before the subjugation of the Songpoo tribe 
to Muoipore, almost every village was at 
war with its neighbour. On their subjuga¬ 
tion this warfare was put a stop to, but the 
remembrance of their feuds remains, and, they 
would break out afresh to-morrow were the 
restraining hand of Muni pore withdrawn. 
Muni pore has been able to exert so much 
iufluence, amongst the Koupooee as to pre¬ 
vent feuds being openly carried on, but a 
state of active feud appears to bo the one 
natural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to 
as far north as we have any knowledge. 
The Koupooee are much attached to their 
viliages, which are permanent. The village 
and its immediate precincts form their grave¬ 
yard, and when, for a time, from whatever 
cause, they have been obliged to desert their 
village, they more often express their wish 
to return to it as being the grave of their an¬ 
cestors than to it as being their own birth¬ 
place. Their attachment then to their village 
is created quite as much by its holding tlie 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the 
place of their birth. The mountain-land 
Bi'ound the Koupooee village, witliiu certain 
fixed hounds, is usually the property of the 
village. This they cultivate with rice in ele¬ 
vations suited to it, and with other crops in 
situations unfitted for that kind of grain. 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
cultivated for the next ten years ; it having 
been found that that interval of time is required 
for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
decay of the vegetable matter that again 
springs upon it. Every village has three 
hereditary officers, namely, Kool-lak-pa, Loop- 
lak-pa and Lum-poo, and officers, besides 
these, are elected. If the hereditary chief, 
or Kool-lak-pa, be a man of wealth, he will be 
also a man of influence. The Koupooee are 
sub-divided into families, Koomul, Looang, 
Angom and Niug-than-ja. A member of any 
of these families may marry a member of 
auy other, but intermarriage of members of 
the same family is strictly prohibited. Though 
not attended to with the same strictness, this 
prohibition, in regard to marriage, and this dis- 
tiuciiou of families under the same desigua- 
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tion, exists amongst the Munipooree race. 
All the hill-people are dirty, but amongst 
them the Koupooee is comparatively clean, 
ho frequently bathes, though he does not 
devote much time to the purification of his 
skin. He is omniverous, and of course with¬ 
out prejudice of caste, but one species of 
food ho never touches, milk to him is an 
abomination. In appearance, manners and 
customs, there is no essential difference be¬ 
tween the two divisions of the Koupooee, the 
Songboo and Pooeer-on, but though so much 
alike in these respects, between their lan¬ 
guages there is so great a difierenee, that 
when they wish to communicate with one 
another they have to resort to the language 
of Muni pore. The Pooeer-on do not appear 
at any time to have been numerous, and they 
are at present confined to a few villages situ¬ 
ated iu the noi th-eastern corner of the space 
before indicated as the region of the Koupooee 
tribe. See India. 

SONG-FAI, a money of account of Siam, 
the half of a fuang, and worth about — 
Simmond^s Diet. 

SONG-SONG, also Paying bawat, Jav. 
Umbrella. 

SONKHARSA, Hini>. A kind of rice 
grown in Sirsa and elsewhere. 

SONMAKKI, Hind, Properly copper 
pyrites, but usually applied to iron pyretis. 

SONMEANY, a sea port of Lower Sind, 
advantageously situated on the southern 
bank of the Poorally river. In the early 
part of the 19th century it contained about 
250 huts; it is completely defenceless, and 
on the side towards Bela, is overlooked by 
hillocks of sand. The bar at the mouth of 
the river has only two fathoms on it at low 
water, but boats lie close to the village in 
six and seven : In the early part of the 
19th century the inhabitants generally sub¬ 
sisted by fishing, and with the exception of 
afewhindoos were wretchedly poor.— Pottin^ 
gers Travels, m Beluchistan Smd, jo. 11. 

SON-NADDY. A little gold is found in 
the bed of the Son-naddy, but, hardly repays 
the trouble of searching for it, ns even after 
leaning it is somewhat impure, and only 
fetches from ten to twelve rupees a tola.' 

SONNERAT. A French naturalist who 
settled at Pondicherry, and made immense bota¬ 
nical collections which seem to have been trans¬ 
mitted to France. These have not been des¬ 
cribed in any regular form, but such speci- 
mens as wore presented to Lamarck, have 
been introduced intoliis Encyclopedie Metho- 
dique, a work from which much information 
is obtainable although its alphabetical arrange- * 
ment renders it very difficult of consultation, 
particularly iu those genera which have been 
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much subdivided of late years, Sounerat is 
well-known by his ‘ Voyage a la Nouvelle 
Guinee/ and his ‘ Voyages aux Indes Orien- 
tales et a la Chine/ He made known many 
new plants. 

SONNERATIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Myrtacem, so 
named by the younger Linnaeus in compli¬ 
ment to M. Sounerat. Dr. Hooker found 
Sonneratia, Heritiera littoralis, and Careya, 
forming small gnarled trees on the banks, in 
the Suuderbuns, with deep shining green¬ 
leaved species of Carallia, Rhizophora, and 
other mangroves. Occasionally the gigantic 
reed-mace (Typha elcphantina) is seen, and 
tufts of tall reeds (Arundo). The pith of the 
roots of a species of Sonneratia ur6 ..^luable 
for lining insect boxes, and making setting 
boards. S. Alba, is a species of the Moluccas, 
and S. apetala, a native of Burmah, near Ran¬ 
goon, as well as in moist situations along the 
Burmese coast. 

SONNERATIA ? species ? 

Thaunima, Uiium. 

A small tree of Tavoy, wood not known.— 
Dr, Wallich. 

SONNERATIA ACID A, Willde^ Linn, 

Rhizophora caseolaris, Limi, 

Maugiuin caseolare, Rumph. 

Tabu, Burm. Polaiof Penaug,Sinagporo 

Ta mu, „ t*lye, of Jtorneo. 

La-moo, Blatti,MALEAr. of Khoede. 

Orchaka, Benq. Godde killala-gass, Singh. 

Sour sonneratia, Eng. Tewar, SiNpii. 

Paga-pato of Sounerat, „ 

This tree yields a light soft wood. Its 
branchlets are tetragonal; leaves oval, oblong ; 
calyx 6-cleft ; petals 6 ; berry globose. The 
tree grows forty feet high, and is a native of 
New Guinea and the Moluccas, as well as of the 
Malabar coast and of the delta of the Ganges. 
It grows in Ceylon, on the coast at Caltura 
and Negorabo and other places; grows also, 
on the western and eastern coasts of penin- 
Bular India, at Salsette and, in the delta of the 
Indus, the supply is said to be inexhaustible. 
It grows in the northern Circars and, also in 
the deltas of the Gauges and of the Ira wady. 
In British Burmah, it abounds in the man¬ 
grove swamps and on the banks of almost 
every stream on the coast as far as tide-waters 
reach, the natives use it for various econo¬ 
mical purposes, and it is said to be a better 
substitute for coal in steamers than any other 
kind of wood. It grows in Malacca, Pinang 
and Singapore: it has an acid eatable fruit. 
It is abundant in the delta of the Indus, In 
Ceylon itgrowstoa large handsome treealong 
the marshy banks of the large rivers. Spindle- 
shaped excrescences, called Kirilimow in Sing¬ 
halese rise from the surface of its roots, four 
or five feet above the surface of the ground. 


They are of a firm and close texture, nearly 
devoid of fibrous structure and take a mode¬ 
rate polish, some of the transverse cuttings 
being two feet long and two to three inches 
wide. The finest pin passes in with ease, and 
the thin slices are invaluable for linings of 
insect boxes. The roots ofS. acidaand S. alba, 
spread far and wide through the soft mud of the 
marshy banks on which they grow ; and, at va¬ 
rious distances send up like the avicennia, ex¬ 
traordinarily long spindle-shaped excrescences 
four or five feet above the surface. These are 
invaluable for setting boards and for lining 
insect boxes.— Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol, ii, 
p, 355 ; Wight and Arn., Vol, i, p, 327 ; 
Roxb. IPl, hid., Voigt, Dr, Mason ; Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1862; Tlno. En, PI, Zeyl., Vol ii, p. 
123; Hartwicf. 

SONNERATIA APETALA, Buck, 

Khoura, Beno. Thaum-nia, BURM. 

Keora* „ Myouk-guo, ,, 

Kam-ba-la, Burm. 

A pretty large and elegant tree, which 
grows in the western side of India, in the 
delta of the Ganges, and is found under the 
parallel of Rangoon. It flowers in the hot 
season. It yields a strong hard wood of 
coarse grain. It is the timber of which 
boxes for packing beer and wine are made in 
Calcutta, is of a red colour, strong and adapted 
for house-building. It grows in the low wet 
landsnear the mouths of some of thoTenasserim 
rivers, and is well deserving of a place in our 
cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
weeping willow and is one of the most grace¬ 
ful trees in the country. The casuarina has 
been removed from the coast to our compounds, 
and the sonneratia is quite as deserving.— 
Roxb.; Voigt; Drs. McClelland ; W, Sf A., 
Vol, i, />. 327; Mason, 

80N0 KLING of the Malaya, a tree of 
Java, the colour of its wood is a deep brown, 
inclining to black, used for furnitures. 

SONO KOMBANG of Java, used for 
furnitures, which has some resemblance to 
the lingoa wood of the Moluccas. 

80NPAT, Hind. A kind of rice. 

SONPUR, was formerly a chiefship sub¬ 
ordinate to Patna, but was constituted a sepa¬ 
rate state by raja Madhukar Sa of Sumbulpoor 
about the year a. d. 1560. Since then it has 
been counted among the cluster of eighteen 
Garhjat states. It is now attached to the 
Sumbulpoor distrii't, and is situated between 
83° 20' and 84° 18' of E. long., and between 
20° 41' and 21° 10' of N. lat. It is bounded 
on the north by Sumbulpoor proper and a 
portion of Rairakliol, on the south and south¬ 
east by Bod, on the east by Rairakhol, 
and on the west by Patna. The non-agri- 
cultural castes are Brahmin, Mahanti, Baj- 
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put; and the agricultural castes are, Tassa, 
Kolia, Aglmria and Gond. 

SON RAJA, Kesava Sena, see Inscriptions. 

SONTA or Asa, Hind., a club carried by 
devotees. 

SONTANA. 

SONTH, Duk. Hind. Zingiber officinale, 
Roscoe, Ginger, dried ginger root. 

SONTIIALjaro the iudigenesofChota-Nag- 
poi*o,and the parts about PiiUimow. Since the 
beginning of the present century they have in¬ 
truded themselves into some of the Rajmahal 
districts, which therefore now contain two 
populations, allied to each other, but speaking 
languages said to be mutually unintelligible. 
They rose in reV)ellioniu 1856, and gave much 
and prolonged annoyamte to the British. 
The Sonthal, Muuda, Bhunii and Ho speak 
languages nearly identical. Tliey occupy 
most o? the British districts of Chota-Nag- 
pore, Singhhum, Manbhnm and the hilly 
part of Bhagulpur, (the Rajmahal hills ex¬ 
cepted) now known as the Sonthal pergunnahs ; 
also, parts of west Burdvvan, Midnapore and 
Cuttack—an extensive country west of Cal¬ 
cutta. The Sonthal area simple, industrious 
people, honest and truthfal, and free from 
cast prejudices. Their country is healthy, 
their numbers uro increasing, and they are 
much sought after and prized as labourers, by 
tlie Bengal indigo planters, and on the rail¬ 
ways, and other works of western Bengal, 
and in the Assam tea plantations. These 
tribes live apart in detached houses or isolated 
hamlets. The Sonthal arc a branch of the 
Mundah Kol. They seenr to have separated 
from the Mundah and fell back on 
Cliota Nagpur from the Damudah river, 
which the Sonthal call their sea, and they 
preserve the? ashes of tlioir dead until an op¬ 
portunity occurs of throwing them into that 
stream or burying them on its banks. The 
Sonthal are now most numerous in the Sou- 
thal rerguiinahs but there arc many in Mo- 
liurhuiij, and there are sevcual colonics of 
them in the Singhhum district. They are an 
erratic race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton ibinks that 
they left their chief settlements on th(5 Dainn- 
dah river, from having been pressed l)y tin* 
Koonni. The Sonthal, Bhninij and Mundah 
tribes have long been known to ho intimately 
connected, and they have affinities with tlui 
wild clan of the Korewah of Sirgnjah and 
Jnspur, the Kheriah trihe of Chola Nagpur 
and the Jnanga of the Cuttack tributary 
mahals. Since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century tlu'y have intruded themstdves 
into some of llm Rajmahal district.®, which 
thereforo now contain two po[)ulations, allied 
to each other, but speaking languages sahl to 
bd mutually uniutuJiigiblc. The Sonthal 
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and Bliumij races have suffered in esteem 
in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offered at the shrine of Kali as Runkini, 
but these races personally do not much care 
for this goddess, at whose shrine the establish¬ 
ment and ritual are essentially brahminicnl.— 
The Sonthal audRajmahaliaremarkedlydiffer- 
ent inhabits, appearance, manners and natioual 
characteristics, and on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau these differences are very marked. The 
Sonthal are a very ugly race, with flat broad¬ 
nosed features. They are a more simple, mild, 
industrious race than the Rajmahali, Gond or 
Khoncl. Though the Sonthal are geogra¬ 
phically near the plains, they seem to )>o more 
shy and more socially isolated than the Mun¬ 
dah, Bhumi and Ho. They have kept much 
to themselves, preferring locations surrounded 
by jungle and segregated from the world, and 
cultivating the lower lands of their country, 
but they have latterly taken to labour for hire. 

The Sonthal and Male or Rajmahali are 
regarded by Mr. Logan a.s a displaced portion 
of the pi ior inhabitants of the country. The 
Male and Kol tribes are supposed by him to 
resemble the coarser Biuua tribes of the 
Malay peninsula, more than the Burman the 
Malay, or other Indonesian tribes. But the 
same type as the Male and Kol are found 
amongst Malayas and Burmans, although 
generuily softened, and the short and turned 
up nose are Binua, as also is the small stature 
and the vertical, turned up head. The Male 
or Rajmahali are des(;ribed as mostly very ' 
low ill stature, but stout and well proportion¬ 
ed. There are many less than 4 feet 10 
inches and i)erhaps more under 5 feet 3 
than above that standard, but 5 feet 3 inches 
is al)<)ut the average height of the men. 
Their nose is flat and their lips tliick, though 
less so than the Kafir of Africa, but their lips 
are thicker than those of tlie populations of 
the neighbouring plains. Buchanan Hamil¬ 
ton says that the features and com[)lexiou re¬ 
semble those of all the rude tribes whom ho 
luul seen on the hills from the Ganges to 
Malabar. Their noses are seldom arched and 
are rather thick at the points, owing to their 
nostrils being circular, Bishop IJebcr says 
that the Male nose is rather turned up than 
fiattish, hut they are not sq diminutive as the 
no.ses of the Tartar nations, nor flattened like 
those of the African Negro. Their faces 
are oval and not shaped like a lozenge, as 
those of the Chinese are. Their lips arc full, 
hut not at all like those of the Negro ; on 
the coiurary their mouths in general are very 
well formed. Their eyes, instead of being 
hid in fat and placed obliquely like'thoseof 
the Chinese, are exactly like those of 
the Europeans. Their women, though hard 
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worked are far from having harsh features. 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
oval than that of a loze»ge shape. The fore¬ 
head is not narrow and the lateral projection of 
the zygomata is com paratively small. Nothing 
is said respecting the shape of the back of the 
head, a very important point in comparing 
Turanian tribes. The Male, or Hill man is 
described by Captain Sherwill as much shorter 
than the Sonthaland of a much slighter make. 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
cheerful disposition nor is ho so industrious. 

In the mountains^ S. W. of Calcutta, are 
the Dhaoga, Oraon, the Kol, the Liirku Kol 
or Ho, and the Khond. The llo are a 
comparatively small tribe. Their coun¬ 
try proper is the part of the Siugbhum 
district, called Colehan, a series of fair and 
fertile plains studded with hills. It is 
about 60 miles from N. to S. and from 35 to 
60 ill breadth, and has, to the South and S. 
E., the tributary estates Mohurbhunj, Keonjur, 
Bonai and Gangpur, inhabited by IJryah 
speaking hindoos ; to the east and north, the 
Bengali perguunah of Dhulbhum and district 
of Manbhum ; and to the N. and N. E. the 
Hindi district of Lohar laggah. 

For the Male or Rajmahali, the most eastern 
dialect, and those which it might have been 
supposed, were longest in contact with the 
east Gangetic, wo have vocabularies by Major 
Roberts (A. R., iv, 127) and by Mr. Harder 
(in Mr. Hodgson’s scries, J. A. 8., xviii, 553.) 
The Uraoii vocabulary of Colonel Ousely 
(Hodgson’s series) has so much resemblance to 
the Male that it may safely be set down as a 
dialect of the same language. It fre([uently 
agrees with the Male where it differs from 
the co-dialects, with which it is now in con¬ 
tact in. Chota-Nagpore. This maybe consi¬ 
dered as confirming the tradition of theUraon 
that their original country was Rotas and 
parts of Rewa, or the hills along the northern 
bank of the 8one(to the southward of Benares.) 
According to the tradition, they were driven 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hindoos Into their native land, and ultimately 
settled ill Chota-Nagpore, the country of the 
Kol tribe of Munda or Ho. At a later 
period hindoos pushed into this territory, 
reduced the more civilized Uraoii to slavery, 
drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and eventu¬ 
ally forced them to migrate to the southward 
and eastward into the land of the Bhuian. 
The more north(?rly of the eastern emigrants 
passed out into the low country, and mixing 
with the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed 
the class of Tamaria. The more southerly 


moved into Singbhum and Kolehan, living at 
peace with the Bhuian pre-occupants until the 
intrusion of hindoos from, Marwar, who first 
leagued with the Bhuian against the Kol and 
then with the Kol against the Bhuian, and 
finally appropriated Singbhum leaving Kole- 
hail or Hodesam to the Kol or Ho, as this 
southern tribe call themselves. Remnants of 
the Kol are still found to the northward 
nearer Chota-Nagporo, and tliey appear to be 
also spread to the northward towards Raj- 
mahal. One tribe, the Sonthal, is found in 
Chota-Nagpore and in the skirts and valleys 
of the Rajmahal hills. It is enumerated by 
Mr. Stirling in his list of the Kol tribes of 
Cuttack, and according to Captain W. S. Sher¬ 
will its range is from Cuttack through Chota- 
Nagpore to Rewa, thus embracing the terri¬ 
tory of both divisions of the eastern Viu- 
dhyan. 

The Male and lira on languages are mainly 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now confined to the N. E. extre¬ 
mity of the Vindhya, where the Gauges washes 
and bends round the chain, and are separat¬ 
ed from the south Dravidian nations by theKol 
race, their language is more Dravidian than 
the Kol itself. The pronouns and numerals, 
for instance, are Dravidian, while those of the 
Kol arc Gangetic, Himalayan * and Ultra- 
Indian. The explanation is probably to be 
found in the circumstance of the Uraon and 
Male having, originally, formed an uninter¬ 
rupted continuation of the Gond tribes and 
dialects that extended from the Godaveiy to 
I the N. E. exfremity of the Vindhya. The 
Kol, again, must have foirnerly had a greater* 
extension either on the north, Vn'eaking 
through the Male Gondian band, into the 
Gangetic valley, or on the south to the sea¬ 
board of Cuttack and the lower valley of the 
Gauges, where they would be exposed to the 
infiuence of the maritime visitors and settlers, 
Ultra-Indian and Gangetic. But as both the 
Kol and the Male-Uraon are physically Ultra- 
Indian more than Dravidian, and the occupa¬ 
tion of the easteri> Vindhya and the hills on 
the opposite side of the Gangetic valley by 
Ultra-Indians implies that the valley ilself 
was at one time possessed by the same race, 
the simplest conclnsion is that the Kol were 
an extension of the ancient Ultra Indo-Dra- 
vidinn population of theJjower Ganges and 
the highlands on its eastern margin. The 
peculiarities of Kol, when compared with the 
S. Dravidian, ai d the Male-Goudian or purer 
uorth Dravidian dialects, are chiefly glossarial. 

The Pahaiiah of the Sonthal perguunah 
are arranged into two tribes, those who live 
in the Kajmahal liilJs, and the Naiga Pahariah 
on the plains to the west. The former live 
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liy grain crops reared on the slopes of the j 
hills, and by bartering in the plains the hill 
bamboos, the grass and timber which grow in 
luxuriant profusion in every direction. The 
Pahariah are given to great lying and 
drunkenness. The Bhagulpore Hill Rangers 
are principally composed of this people. But 
since Mr. Cleveland’s settlement in the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century many of tliem receive 
pensions. The other body, the Naiga Paha¬ 
riah, have more than all the vices of their 
tribe on the liills, but are worse off, having no 
right of forester well wooded hills and readily 
•take to brigandage. Both the Pahariali tribes 
are low in the social scale. 

The Sontlial and Male or Rnjmahali are re¬ 
garded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion 
of the prior inhabitants of tlie country. The 
Mule and Kol tribes are supposed by him to 
resemble the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, more than the Burmans, the 
Malays or other Indonesian tribes. But the 
same type as the Male and Kol are found 
amongst Malays and Burmans, although gene¬ 
rally softened, and the short and turned up 
nose caused by it are Biiiua, as also is the 
small stature and the vertical, turned up head. 
The Male or llajmuhali are described as mostly 
very low in stature, but stout and well pro¬ 
portioned. There are many less than 4 feet 
10 inches and perhaps more under 5 feet 3 
than above that standard, hut o feet 3 inches 
is about the average height of the men. 
Their nose is flat and their lips thick, thouijh 
less so than the Kafirs of Africa, but their 
lips are thicker than those of the populations 
of the iieighhouring plains. Buchanan 
Hamilton says that the features and com¬ 
plexion resemble those of all the rude tribes 
whom he had seen on the hills from the 
Ganges to Malabar, that is, on tlie Yiiidhya 
mountains. Their noses are seldom arched 
and arc rather thick at the points, owing to 
their nostrils being circular. Bisho[) Heber 
Bays that the Male nose is rather tinned up 
than flattish, but tluiy are not so diminutive 
as the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flatten¬ 
ed like those of the African Negio. Tlieir 
faces are oval and not shaped like a lozenge, 
as those of the Chinese are. Their lips are 
full, but not at all like those of the Negro ; 
on the eontrar}^ their months in g«*iu*ral are 
very well formed. Their eyes, instead of; 
being hid in fat and placed obliquely like ! 
those of the Chinese, are exactly like those of j 
the Europeans. Their women, though hard- j 
worked, are far from having harsh features, i 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese > 
<!haracter of their features is lost, in a great j 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head | 
like that of the Kol has more of au elongated !* 
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oval than that of a lozenge shape. The fore¬ 
head is not nanx)w and the lateral projection 
of the zygomata is comparatively small. 
Nothing is said respecting the shape of the 
back of the head, a very important point in com¬ 
paring Turanian tribes^ the Male, or hill-man, 
is de.scribed by Captain Sherwill as much 
shorter than the Sonthaland ofa much slighter 
make. He is beardless or nearly so, is not 
of such a cheerful disposition, nor is he so 
industrious. 

Captain Walter S. vSherwill, revenue sur¬ 
veyor, in his ‘Notes upon a Tour through 
the Rajmahal bills,’ says the Sonthal lias the 
honour of being aboriginal to India. It was 
bis forefathers who first occupied and inha¬ 
bited the land then known under the name 
of Colar. From them the country was usurp¬ 
ed by invaders from the Ariana of the Greek 
geographers. The Aryan followers of Brah¬ 
ma first settled in the Panjab, the Sapta 
Sindhoo of the Vedas and the Hupta-hindo 
of the Zendavesta, and the Sonthal is singled 
out by bis short make, liis thick lips, high 
cheek-bones, fiat nose and small eyes. He 
has little or no bemd. The Sonthal race aro 
usually quiet, but iu 1855 they were impel¬ 
led by a sense of wrong to a headlong rebel¬ 
lion and then gave much and prolonged an¬ 
noyance. In the suppression of the rebellion, 
half their numbers perished. They occupy 
the district .surrounded by Bhagulpore, Ber- 
hampore and Birbhnm, and are now ruled by 
a commissioner. The Kumea iu the Sonthal 
I pergunnahs was a person who for a period 
1 voluntarily bound himself to slavery. The 
Sontlial are truth-telling, patient, kind of 
heart, honest and ingenuous and characterised 
for their simplicity. Tliey are re.served and 
phlegmatic. The Sonthal bidieves iu Clianda- 
bunga, an all-pervading deity, to whom, once 
I in 3 or 5 years, he sacrifices a goat on a 
Sunday. Holding the goat under his arm, 
he stands on one leg, and looking heaven¬ 
ward lie calls on Cliandabungn, kills the gout 
and cats it. They have four gods of the 
woods (Dryads) called Jaihirira, Monikoh, 
Marnngburu and Gosaira, who seem to re¬ 
semble the Lares and Penates of tlie Ro¬ 
mans. These are represented by four stones 
buried in a clump of trees, called the Jairthan 
and no Sontlial village can be settled till the 
Jairthan is established. A familiar deity is 
Manjiharam in the shape of a stone, which is 
buried in the centre of the village in a small 
open shed. The shed is called Buddhathan, 
for Manjiharam is also called Buddab Manji, 
a Manji and Sonthal being synonymous. The 
p^uiichuyets of the Sonthal assemble here. Iu 
the months of April and May, when the 
leaves are bare, 2,000 to 4,000 Sonthals as- 
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semble with bows and arrows, for their great 
Seudra or hunting expedition, during which 
they make great circles to enclose and kill all 
the smaller game. They eat the flesh of 
every animal. Their most solemn oath is 
taken when touching a tiger’s skin. The)^ 
dance in bodies of one or two hundred to the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes 
and drums. The men go round one way, 
while the women circle the other. The men 
step in time without much action, but the 
women drop their heels and toes in a double 
shuffle, and bend their bodies forward to a 
half-kneeling position, as though paying 
homage to the men. Peacock's feathers enter 
largely into the paraphernalia required in 
some dances. They marry at will, but can 
be divorced through the panchayet. When 
death occurs, the body is burned and the ashes 
taken to the Damudah. In the mission school 
in their neighbourhood about 300 boys were 
under education. The houses of the Sonthal 
are in enclosures made with the green boughs 
of the Sakua, planted in the ground and tied 
together: they keep each family distinct from 
its neighbours, they generally contain a Son¬ 
thal and his wife, several married children 
and their families, a pig-sty, buffalo-shed, 
and a dove-cot, a wooden stand holds the 
water-pots, the water from which is used for 
drinking or cooking, there is also a rude 
wooden press for expressing oil from the 
mustard seed. In a corner of tlie yard there 
will be a plough or a couple of solid-wheeled 
carts, whilst uumbers of pigs and poultry are 
seen in every direction. Each of these enclo¬ 
sures contains on an average, ten souls. 

The Sonthals worship a conspicuous hill 
called Marang Boroo. In times of drought 
they go to the top of the sacred mountain, and 
offer their sacrifices on a large flat stone, 
playing on drums and beseeching their god I 
for rtiiu. ‘ They shake their heads violently, 
till they work themselves into a phrensy, and 
the movement becomes involuntary.’ They 
go on thus wildly gesticulating, till a “little 
cloud like a man s hand” is seen. Then they 
arise, take up the drums, and dance the 
kurruu on the rock, till Marang Boroo’s 
response to their prayer is Iieard in the dis¬ 
tant rumbling of thunder, and they go home 
rejoicing. They must go “ fasting to the 
mount and stay there till there is a sound of 
abundance of rain,” when they gei them down 
to eat and drink. My informant tells me it 
always comes before evening. This curiously 
resembles the well-known scene in the life of 
Elijah, when Ifb recalled Israel to the old 
faith by producing rain when the priests of 
Baal had failed to do.— Tr, of Hind,, Vol. 
i, p. 181 ; Journal of the Indian Archipe^ 
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logo, Nos^ iv and v, April awe? May 1853, 
pp, 196-98 ; Major Dalton ; Sir John Lnb- 
bock on Civilization, 

SONTHAL PERGUNNAHS, see India. 

SONTHI, or Allam, Tkl, Zingiber 
ofiicinfde, Bose. 

SOOBAHDAR, a native officer of the 
British Indian army in India (lit. a holdjr of 
provinces.) 

SOO-BAN, Burm. a shrub exceeding¬ 
ly prized by the Burmans, ns yielding the 
best red dye of any wood tliey liave. It is 
sold at n tieal per viss, and seems rather rare. 
The leaves are a favourite article for curry. 
— Malcolm, VoL i, p. 191. 

SOOBANKKEKA RIVER rises in Chotn, 
Nagpoor table-land, runs N. E., E., S. E., S. S. 
E., E., S. E., S., into Bay of Bengal.—Length, 
280 miles ; receives tlie Karow, 80 miles. 
About 12,000square miles drained. 

SOOBHADRA, Sans., from soo, beauti¬ 
ful, and cliadra, good. 

800B1IAGNA, (of good fortune).an only 
child, at once a maiden and a widow. It is 
related of her that havitig learned from her 
preceptor the solar incantation, incautiously 
repeating it, the sun appeared and em¬ 
braced her, and she thence became preg¬ 
nant. The affliction of her father was 
diminished when he discovered the pa- 
I rent ; nevertheless, (as others might be less 
charitable,) he sent her with a female attend¬ 
ant to Balabhipoorn, where she was delivered 
of twins, male and female. When grown up 
tlie boy was sent to scliool ; but being eternally 
I plagued about bis mysterious birtli, whence 
he received the nickname of Ghaibi (‘ conceal¬ 
ed),' in a fit of irritation be one day tlireatened 
to kill his mother if slie refused to disclose the 
author of his existence. At this moment the 
sun revealed himself: he gave the youth a 
pebble, with which it was sufficient to touch 
his companions in order to overcome them. 
Being carried before the Balhara prince, who 
menaced Ghaibi, the latter slew him with 
the pebble, and became liimself sovereign of 
Saurashtra, taking the name of Silladitya 
(from silla, ‘ a stone or pebble,’ and aditya, 

‘ the sun’) : his sister was married to the 
rajah of Baroach. Such is the literal trans-, 
lation of a fragment totally unconnected with 
the history of the Rana of Mewar’s family, 
thoughevidently bearing upon it. The father of 
Silladitya, according to the Sandei ai roll and 
other authorities of that period, is Sooraj (the 
sun) Rao, thoi gh two others make a Soma- 
ditya intervene. The Jessulrair annals affirm 
that the whole Turkish (Tooishka) race of 
Chiigitai are of Yadu stock ; while the Jam 
Jhareja of Kutch traces liis descent from the 
Persian Jamshid, cotemporary with Solomon 
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These are curious claims, but the Raua’s 
family would consider such vanity criminal. 
In perusing this fragment wo are struck by 
the similarity of production of these hindoo 
Heliad® and that of the celebrated Tatar 
dynasty from which Janghiz Khan was 
descended. The Nooranyon, or ‘children of 
liijht,’ were from an amour of the sun with 
Elancua, from which Janghiz Khan was the 
ninth in descent. Authorities quoted by Pctis 
dela Croix, in his life of this conqueror, and 
likewise by Marigny, in his history of the 
Saracens, affirm Jaughiz Khan to be a de¬ 
scendant of Yezdegird, the last Sassanian prince. 
Janghiz was an idolater, and hated the very 
name of maliomedan. A courtier telling 
Auruugzeb of his celestial ancestry, gravely 
quoting the affair of the jnother of the race of 
Timoor with the sun, the bigotted monarchy 
coarsely repiled, “ Mama caba hood,” which 
we will not translate.— Tod's Rajasthan. VoL 
i, p. 234. 

SOOBH-I-KAZIB, Picns. A false dawn, is 
a transient appearance of lighten the horizon, 
which often appears about an hour before the 
soobh-i-sadik, or real dawn of day. 

SOOBURNUK, Beng. Cassia fistula. * 

SOOCEY, Hind., a mixed striped fabric 
of silk and cotton in India. 

SOOCOO, a name in Bencoolen for the 
fourth part of a real, and valued at I 5 . 3t/. 

SOODALI) Beng. Cathartocarpus fistula, 
Pers. 

SOODHANGSHOO, Sans., from shoodha, 
the water of life, and ung-shoo, rays of light. 

SOODHANIDIIEE, Sans., from soodha, 
the water of life, and nidhee, a treasure. 

SOODOONIKKA GAvSS, Singh. Vitex 
negundo, Roxb.; fP. ic. 

SOODRA, see Sudra. 

SOODURSHUN, Beng. Amaryllis, Cri- 
num defixum. See Scokh-dursuii. 

SOOE-PAT, Beng., see Jogi or Yogi. 

. SOOFEE, mystices of the east ; mahome- 
dan philosophers. 

SOOGHEE, Can. Boiled coarse rice. 

SOOGOONDHI, UiiiA ? A tree of Gan- 
Jam aud Gumsur, supposed to be a Calophyl- 
''Jum, extreme height 2o feet, circumference 2 
/eet, and height lioin the ground to the inter¬ 
section of the first branch, 7 feet. This tree 
is tolerably common, but no use is made of 
the wood except for firewood, the leaves are 
used medicinally for rheumatism and wounds 
of long standing.— Captain Macdonald, 

SOOGRIVA, Sans., from soo, beautiful, 
and griva, the back of the neck. 

SOOIA, a pickle prepared in Japan from 
the Doliehos.— Simmonds, 

SOOJEE, the Semolina of Indian wheat, 
ground but not pulverized, the Italians, 
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Rolong, Semola, Semoletta, and Semola rarita, 
are parts of wheat flour. See Wheat, Se¬ 
molina. 

SOOKASA, Sans. Cucumis sativus, Limi, 

SOOK CHINA, Beng. China root, Roxb, 

SOOKEYT MUNDI, a district in the 
Kohistan of Jullunclliur. 

SOOKHA, Hind., dry tobacco, eaten with 
betel leaf. 

SOOKII-DURSUN, Beng., Hind. Cri- 
num asiaticum, also Criinim zeylanicum, Sin¬ 
ghalese Cl in urn, and Crinum defixum. 

SOOKHA-MAYA, Sans., from sooklia, 
happiness, and maya, fulness. 

SOOKNA, or Sookalma, a river neai’ 
Munnimnjra in the Umballa circle. 

SOOK8MA, Sans. Very small. 

SOOKSOEE, a river near Beeltriaganj in 
Azimghur. 

SOOKTA, Panjab, Chaptalia gossypina. 

SOOKTA, a river near Beeltriaganj in Sin- 
dhiah\s territory, miles from Azirnghur. 

SOOKTOWA, a river near Kaisla in Bai- 
tool. 

SOOKUL PACHA, see Belanus, 

SOOLOO ARCHIPELAGO, is that chain 
of islands which stretch across from the N. E. 
point of Borneo to the island of Mindanao. 
Tlie islands are numerous. Sooloo island, 
from wliich the Archipelago is named, is 
high aud of considerable extent, being 35 
miles long and from 5 to 10 broad; it lies in 
long. 12P E. near the centre of the Archi¬ 
pelago, Great Sooloo is about fifty miles iu 
lengtli, and twenty-five in breadth, being the 
largest of the group of islands forming the 
Sooloo Archipelago. This group of islands 
is inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, 
bearing in their personal appearance a strong 
resemblance to the Malays, although the two 
languages differ materially from each other. 
Great Sooloo, the residence of the sultan, is 
very mountainous. Many of the mountains 
are wooded to the summit, while others are 
covered with patches of cultivation. These 
islands are thickly populated; aud if the 
islanders do not practise piracy as a profes¬ 
sion, they are always ready to aid, assist and 
protect those who do. The town of Sooloo is 
well known to be the principal rendezvous of 
pirates, who, whenever tjiey have made a 
capture, resoi’t there to dispose off their law¬ 
less booty. The great islands of Mindanao, 
Palawang, and the Sooloo group of islets, 
forming the southern limits of the Philippine 
Archipelago, contain many nations and tribes 
speaking many languages of which little has 
been published. Mr. Crawfurd on the informa¬ 
tion given by Mr. Dalrymple informs us that 
even in the little group of the Sooloo islands, 
a great many different languages are spoken, 
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and he gives a short specimen of 88 words of 
one of those most current. Sooloo has for 
many years been the market where the Lanun 
and other pirates disposed of much of their 
plunder, and informer times itself was de¬ 
cidedly piratical. The niahomedfiu religion 
has made much progress in Mindanao and the 
Sooloo islands, as has the Malay language, the 
usual channel through which it has at all 
times been propagated over the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. Mr. CrawfuVd remarks 
that whether the principal languages of the 
Philippines be separate and distinct tongues 
or mere dialects of a common language, is a 
question not easy to determine. Certainly, 
the phonetic character of the Tagala, the 
Bisaya, the Pampangan, and I loco are, sound 
for sound or letter for letter, the same. 
Words of the Malayan languages are to be 
found in the language of the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of Formosa, or Taiwan; and as this 
large island, about half as big as Ireland, 
stretches as far north as the 25° of lat, this is 
the extreme limit in a northerly direction to 
which they have reached. The aborigines of | 
Formosa are short in stature, of tawny com¬ 
plexions and lank hair. Although inhabiting 
a great and fertile island, affording to all 
appearauco a fair opportunity of development, 
they never made any progress iu civilization, 
and at present seem to live iu a state of bar¬ 
barism. They ai’e thought by Mr. Crawfurd 
to belong to, or much to resemble, the brown 
comploxioned race of the Archipelago of 
whom the Malays are the type. — Horsjield; 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago i Mar- 
rynis Indian Archipelago, p. 41. 

SOOLTANA, Bkng. Sweet-scented Calo- 
phylium, Calophyllum inophyllum. 

800LTAN SUKWUR, oblations offered 
to'this saint. 

SOOLTAN SURWUR, a malioraedan 
saint whose shrine is at Balooch, four coss 
from Mooltau. He was distinguished for 
piety and purity of manners, and died as a 
martyr with his brother, fighting against a 
troop of idolaters, and was buried with his 
wife (who died of grief) and his son, iu the same 
tomb. Several miiacles are related as having 
happened at his tomb. A camel’s leg, when 
broken, was forthwith made whole ; the blind, 
the leprous, the impotent were cured. Araesh- 
uMaJifil, 

SOOM, Beng., Hind. Sarcostemma bre- 
vistigma. See Soma. 

SOOMALEE, Sans. From soo, good, and 
mala, a necklace. 

SOOMBOOL, Hind. Arsenic. See Sumbul. 

SOOMCHOO, see Kunawer. 

SOOMEROO, Sans., from boo, good, and 
meroo, a boundary mark. 
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SOOMRA RACE, entered Sind about a.h. 
445, and became the rulers of Sind in a. h. 609, 
from which year they continued in power till 
A.H. 751, when they were overthrown by the 
Summa. The name was originally pronounced 
Samra. The tribes iu Kurracliee district are 
tlie Kumeorpota; Meetopota, Budeepota and 
the Norungpota. In the Hyderabad district 
the Soomra are cultivators and oil manufac¬ 
turers. See Si ml. 

SOOMUNA, Sans. Triticum sestivum, L. 

SOOMURUN or Gujta, Hind. Bracelets 
made of coloured thread, worn at the Mohur- 
rum, and of flowers worn on other occasions. 

SOON A BIRTH A. The Nepal lands are 
divided into four classes of tenures—first, 
crown lands ; secondly, Kroos or Soona Bir- 
tha, belonging to brahmins or Newars ; third¬ 
ly, Kohriya or Bari, barren lands granted for 
cultivation ; and, lastly (and this is the most 
extensive class of the four), Kaith, in which 
the proprietor is at all charges of- tilling, 
dividing the produce with the cultivator.— 
Oiiphnnt's Journey, p. 179. 

SOONAMOOKl, see Tripati. 

SOONAREE, UuiA. Cathartocarpus fis¬ 
tula, Fers. 

SOONDA, a district in the south of the 
Bombay presidency, bordering on north 
Canara. It contains large forests, which, up 
to 1855, were under the charge of the Bom¬ 
bay Conservator, but were then transferred to 
Madras. Dr. Gibson’s Reports indicate that 
by A.D. 1850, the timber had greatly decreased 
in amount. In the transfer of Canara to Bom¬ 
bay, this district was re-transferrod along with 
it. — Oibson^s Bombay Forest Roport, 1849 to 
1856, p, 60, also 1857-60, p, 17. 

SOONDANY, a river near Nebeenuggur 
iu Purneah. 

SOONDERBUNS, see Sunderbau. 

SOONDHI, Bkng. Nymphoea cyanea. 
SOONDOROGOYAN BANSO, Tei,. ? 
Ukia.^ In Ganjam and Gumsur, circumfer¬ 
ence feet, extreme height 30 feet, two spe¬ 
cies of bamboo which are not common.— Capl. 
Macdonald. 

SOONDREE, Beng. Hcritiera minor, 
ham^ Syn, of II. femes. A gloomy-look- 
ing tree that may be distinguished from all 
others for many miles distant. It is remark¬ 
ably characteristic of a peculiar soil. Where- 
ever the tides occasionally rise and inundate 
the laud, this tree is sure to be found 
throughout the whole Tenasserim Coast, but 
is never found jither on the high dry lands 
on the one hand, nor in the wet mangrove 
swamps on the other. It was described by 
Dr, Buchanan Hamilton, who accompanied 
Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera femes. It is 
the toughest wood that has been tested in 
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India. When Rangoon ’teak broke with a 
weight of 870 pounds, soondree sustained 
1,312 pounds. It is nota very durable wood, 
but stands without a rival in strength, al¬ 
though so common on the other coast, as to 
give name, as Captain Munro thinks, to the 
Soonderbuiuls, yet the tree grows much larger 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, and affords finer 
timber..— Mnsoii. 

SOONDROO, see Kuiiawer. 

SOONDARA, Sans. Beautiful. 

SOONGN A,gum of Moringa pterygosperma. 

SO ON GNU M, see Kunawer. 

SOONISHUNNA, Sans. Achyrauthes 
poiygonoides. 

SOONKASOOLA WOOD. 

Sunkesur kc lakree, Hin. I Sookcsooloo, Tku 

Vadee naroinin, Tam. | 

SOONNEE. Tlie Soonnee sect of mahome- 
daus contend that the lawful succession to 
Mohamed rested in the four Imams, Aboobu- 
kur, Omar, Otlimau, and Ali, while the Shiah 
mahomedans strenuously contend that Ali 
alone, as the nephew and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, had that right.— Folthiger's Tra¬ 
vels in Beluchistan and Sind, p. 61. 

SOONNUT JUMMAUT, the doctrine of 
the Soonnee mahomedans is so called. 

SOONNUT, the traditions of Mohamed, 

SOONTAN, IIiND. Circumcision. 

SOOP, Hind. A winnowing basket. 

SOOPAREE, Hind. Areca-nut, betel-nut. 
Nut or tree of Areca catechu. Penang nut. 
See Betel-nut. 

SOOPLEE, Hind. A kind of basket for 
wiunowing coi n with. 

SOO-PUDMU, or Soo-padma, Sans., from 
BOO, good, and padrna, a water-lily. 

SOO-PURNU, or Sooparna, Sans,, from 
800, good, and pariia, a leaf, 

SOOR, a bass or drone to the shuhnaee. 

SOOR, a mahomedan dynasty who ruled 
at Pehli, during the 15 years of Humayoou’s 
displacement. 

SOORA, Ar. a cliapter of the Koran ; 

Soora-i Alhumd, or Soora-i Fateelia, the first i 
chapter ot‘ the Koran. 

Soora-i Alum, or Ullum-turkyf, or Feel, 
the 15th chapter of the Koran. 

Soora-i-Buqr, or A. L. M. the 2nd. ditto 

Soora-i-Cliar Qool. 

Soora-i-Chahul Qaf. 

Soora-i-I^aseen. 

Soora-i-Eezaja or Nusser. 

Soora-i-Fateeha, or Alhumd. 

Soora-i-Feel, or Ullum-e-turkyf. 

Soora-i-Innafut-huna, or Inna. 

Soora-i-Iqra, or Ulluq. 

Soora-i-Qool hoo Allah, 

Soora-i-Mozummil. 

Soora-i-Rubman. 


! Soon r-i-Tu but. f 

Soora-i-Ullum-turkyf, or Fee!. 

Soora-i-UlIuq or Iqra. 

SOORACIIARYA, Sans., from soora the 
gods, and acharya, a toa(dier. 

SOORAH, a l iver of Pnrneah. 

SOf)RI TREE, Eng. Cedrela toonn, Roxb. 

SOORT. The town of Zerni is forty par- 
sangs from Herat, the population does not 
exceed twelve hundred, Soori hnd Taymooni, 
there are a^so a few Gheber familie.s, the only 
ones Ferricr met with in Atfghanistan.—/Vr- 
rieds J()urn,,p. 248. 

SOORINJAN, Hind. A root in appear¬ 
ance like the pignut, imported via Pali, is 
bitter and sweet in taste, used as an aphro¬ 
disiac.— Gen. Med. Top., p, 150. 

SOORIVA MARRA, SiNon. Under this 
name, Mr. Mend is describes, as a species of 
Mimosa, a plant of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which is used for build¬ 
ings and common furniture. A cubic foot of 
it weighs 42 lbs , and it is calculated to last 20 
to 30 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

SOORI YE. A hard, though somewhat 
coarse and open-grained, heavy Ceylon wood, 
of a deep chesmit colour. 

800RKH, Picks. Red. 

SOORKH RUD, an atflueut of the Kabul 
river. 

800RLA, a river of the W. Ghauts, rises 
in hit. lO** 54', long. 73* 24', runs W. S., into 
Indian Ocean. Length, 68 miles. 

800RMA, a river of Sylhet, About 70 
miles up the river Soormah, the mountains 
on the north, which are east of Jyntea, rise 
4,000 feet high, in forested ranges like those 
of Sikkim. Swamps extend from the river 
to their base, and penetrate their valleys, 
which are extremely malarious : these forests 
are frequented by timber-cutters, who fell the 
jarool “ Lagerstroemin reginae,” a magnificent 
tree with red wood, which, though soft, is du¬ 
rable under water, and therefore in universal 
use for boat building. 

SOORMA, Hind. Preparations of antimony 
or of lead ore with which Indian women anoint 
the edges of the eyelids, the dark colour it im¬ 
parts being thought to give brilliancy to the 
eyes, while its cooling qualities are supposed 
to be useful as a preservative. Any ointment 
for the eye, thus, has obtained the name of 
soormah. 

SOORMA-DAN, a box for holding soorma. 

800RNAM00KY RIVER rises in tim 
table-land, lat. 13^ 26', long. 79° 11' runs N. 
E. to Bay of Bengal, length 99 miles. 

SOOROO, a river near the Cossyah hills. 

SOORPA-NAKHA, Sans., from soorpa, a 
hand-winnowing fan, and nakha, the finger¬ 
nails. 
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; SOORPUNNI, Can. CalysaccioQ angusti- 
folia. 

SOOBPUR, an ancient city ou the Jumna, 
the capital of the Yadu race. 

SOORPUR, an ancient city, once the 
capital of the Yadu race, its site is on the 
Jumna. . 

SOORSAUT, is an allowance authorized 
by Government to be levied on tlie inhabitants 
of towns and villages, by travellers and others. 
It is supposed that a deduction is ibade in the 
collection of the revenue on this account 
whenever it occurs, but the cultivators never 
reckon upon any remuneration, for, even 
though it should be admitted, the chief of the 
place usually appropriates the advantage to 
himself. This ruinous system is peculiarly 
distressing, when a mission passes through 
the country, as all the followers fancy that 
they have a right to the same indulgence, and, 
if not checked, Would not hesitate to help 
themselves. Pottinger saw the mules of one 
par(.y driven into fields of standing grain, 
when the villagers refused to obey the war¬ 
rant.— Pottinger's Travels in Beluchistan 
and Smd, pp. 235-6. 

SOORUJ, IIiND., the sun ; see Rajputs. 

SOORUN, Mahk. Amori)liophalius cam- 
panulatus, PL 

SOORU-PATI, Sans., fromsooru, tliegods, 
and pati, lord. 

SOORUN, Mahr., Hind. Colocasia escu¬ 
lent a, Sc/i, 

SOORWAL, (prop. Sliilwar). 

SOOSEE EEZAR, trowsers made of sou- 
see cloth. See Soo-ceq. 

SOORYA, Sl^’GlI. A timber tree of the 
central and western provinces of Ceylon, 
wood admirable for carriages, hackeries, and 
gun-stocks, also useful for blocks and build¬ 
ings. A cubic foot weighs 49 lbs., and it is 
calculated to iast^O to 40years.— Mr. Mendis. 

SOORYA, Sans. The sun. 

SOORYAVANSA, the race of tlie sun 
claim descent from Rama. The existing 
Rajput tribes of the solar race claim descent 
from Lava *811(1 Cush, the two elder sons of 
Rama. The present princes of Me war, Jey- 
pore, Marwar, Bikanir and their numerous 
clans, claim descent from Rama. See Solar 
dynasty. 

SOORYA AYODIA, was the first city 
founded by the Soorya race. 

SOOSHUNI-SriAK, or Soosni-shak,BENG. 
Marsilea quadrifolia, Linn. Four-leaved pepper 
wort. 

SOOSUNI-ALOO, Beng. Dioscorea fasci- 
culata. 

SOOSWAH, a river near Khansroo Chqki 
and Luclieewala in the Dhera district. 
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SOOT, or Soota-Naddi, or Yar Wafadar, 
a river near IVIoorshedabad dnd Bisowlee in 
Bareilly. A river near Aoulaganj in the 
Bareilly district and in the Moradabud circle. 

SOOTEE, a river near Kuida in Nusseera-' 
bad. 

SOOT’HNEE, Duk. Dioscorea fasciculafa, 
the Yam. Consists of many tubers, about the 
size and shape of an egg. They are covered 
with alight coloured thin skin ; internally they 
are white. They are not only eaten, but 
starch is made from the rootn.^ Riddell. 

SOOrHSA\ER of Ceylon, Mantis super- 
stitiosa, Fab. 

SOOTRA, Sans. To stitch. 

SCO TREE AN or Chukoleean, a particular 
kind of cloth. 

SOOTINOG, a river near Eetah Kollah in 
Sylhet. 

SOOTRADHARA, Sans., from sootra, a 
cord, and dhree, to hold. 

SOOVARNAKA, Beng. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

800YARN A VANIK, Sans., from soo- 
varna, gold, and vanik, a tradesman. 

SOOWUNREKA, a river near Gwalior. 
800JRYU-M UNI, Beng. Phccnician 

hibiscus, Hibiscus phoeniceus. 

SOOIUMOOK-HEE, Beng. Sunflower, 
Ilelianthus annuns. 

SOPIIAGESENUS, the name given to 
Asoka by the Greeks. Evidence exists that 
Antiochus the Great was slain by an Indo- 
S(;ythian prince, called by the Greek writers 
Sophagasenus. See Kabul. Sophir or Sauvira. 

SOPIIORA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Leguminosges, said to be so 
1 named from an Arabic name (Sophera) of one 
I of the species. Some are ornamental shrubs 
I and trees, found in eentral and ti opical Asia, 
also in the warm parts of North America and 
the equinoctial ancJ sub-tropicral parts of South 
America, The species best known in England 
are S. japoniea and S. chinensis, which, being 
from the northern latitudes of the countries 
from which they are named, are hardy 
enough to withstand tlie climate of England ; 
and it has been proposed to eiigral't the 
Nepaul S. velutina ou the Japoniea. Being 
handsome trees, with both leaves and trees dif- 
feringmueh from Europ(*an trees, they are well 
adapted for standing singly in lawns. They 
are raised from layers, but also from seeds and 
require a little protection when young.^ 
Wight gives Sophora glauca, Jieptaphylla, 
robusta.— C?/c., Hogg, W. Ic., Voigt. 

SOPIIORA GLAUCA, Lesch. Smooth^ 
leaved ^Sophora. A Neilgherry plant, with 
middle-sized white flowers, tinged with rpse 
colour.— R. Brown, 
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SOPHORA OCCIDENTALIS, Linn. 
Syu. of Sophora'tomentosa, Linn, 

SOPHORA ROBUSTA, McClell. 

Theot wa gyee, Burm. 

SOPHORA TO MENTOS A, Linn. 

S, occidentalia, Linn. \ Downy-leaved Sophora. 

A shrub, native of Southern Asia, with 
pretty yellow Bowers. 

SOPHYTES, or Sophites, or Sopeithes, an 
ancient king of the western Panjab, including 
the Salt Range of mountains. 

SOPTLLA, It. Crape. 

SOPU, also Sompa, Tkl. Anethum sowa, 
Moxb . 

SORA or Chola, see Kururabar, Paiidiya. 

SORAHEE, Hind. Gugglet, or goglet 
(prop, goblet.) 

SORA-KAYA, Tel, Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Serr. 

SORANI, a ferocious tribe, who call them¬ 
selves Ye;5edi, after a caliph of Damascus of 
that name. They inhabit the mountains of 
Siudjar, a country to the north-west of Bilbos. 
They are the greatest robbers of all the 
Kurdish tribes.— Porters Travels^ Vol. ii, 

450. 

SORAPOOR, a town near the left bank 
of the Kistnah river, usually called Beder 
Sorapoor, because it was occupied by the 
Berder or Beder race. See Iliudu, India. 

SORB US, see Kuhnar. 

SOREC1D7E, the family of Shrews, viz ; 

Fam. SoRECiD^, Shrews. 

Sorex caerulescens, Shaw, Blt/i/i. 


Sorex indious, I S. sonncrati, f/eojf. 

S. giganteus, 1 S. inyoaurus, Ora>/, 

Sondeli, Can- I Muak-shrew, EN(J- 

Musk rat, Eng. J Chacliundi, Hind. 

All India. 

Sorex muriuus, Linn., Blyth. 

S. swinhsei, Blyth. I S. myosurus, Paf^las. 

S. virideacens, ,, I 

Mouse-coloured shrew, Eng. 

Sorex neraorivagus, Hodgson. 

Nepal wood Shrew, Eng | S. muriuus, Hor.^f. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 


Sorex Grillithii, Ilorsf. Khassla hills. 
Sorex serpejitarius, Is. Geoff. 

S. kandianus, Kelaart. | Rufescent shrew. 

Ceylon, S. India, Bunnah Tenasserira. 
Sorex heterodon, Blyth, Khassya hills. 
Sorex saturatior, Ilodg. Daijeeliug. 

Sorex tytleri, Blyth. The Dehra shrew. 
Dehra Dhoon. 

Sorex soccatua, Blyth, Hodgsoti. Hairy- 
footed shrew. Nepal, Sikkim, Muesoorie. 
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Sorex niger, £11.^ Ilorsf, Neilgherry 
wood shrew. Neilgherry hills. 

Sorex leucops, Hodgs. 

Long-tailed shrew, Eng. 

Nopal. 

Sorex hodgsonii, Blyth. 

Nepal Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Nepal. 

Sorex peiToteti, Davernoy. 

Neilgherry Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Mysore, Neilgherries, Dekhaii. 

Sorex micronyx, Blyth, small-clawed pigmy 
shrew of Western Himalaya, 

Sorex melanodon, Blyth, Black-toothed 
pigmy shrew of Calcutta, 

Sorex sikimensis, Ilodg. Darjeeling. 
Sorex homourus, Ilodg. „ 

Sorex oligurus, Hodg. ,, 

Sorex macrurus, llodg.^ „ 

Sorex holo-sericeus, Ilodg. „ 

Sorex tenuicaudus, Hodg. „ 

Sorex ferrugineus, Kel. Ceylon. 

Sorex montanus, „ „ 

Sorex kelaarti, „ ,, 

Sorex purpnrascens. Temp, „ 

Sorex horsfieldii, Tomes, „ 

Sorex fiiliginosus, Blyth, Tenasserim. 
Sorex nudipes, „ „ 

Sorex atratiis, „ Khassya. 

Sorex albiuus, „ China, 

Sorex pulchellus, Licht. Central Asia. 
Soriculus uigrescens, Jerd. 

Oorsira, Gmy^ Blyth. I S. socoatiis, Hodg. 

S. aterriinus, ,, | S. sikimensis, Horsf. ,, 

Tiug-Zhiug, Bhot. | Tang-Zhing, Lep. 

Mouse-tailed shrew of Sikkim, Nepaul. 

Crossopus himalaicus, Gray. 

Choopitsi, Boot. \ Oong-lagniyu, Lepch^ 

The lliinalayau water-shrew of Sikkim. 
Corsira alpina, Jerdon, 

Sorex caudatus, Hodgson., Bly. | Alpine shrew, Eng, 
Europe, Sikkim. 

Corsira Newera-elia, Kel. of Ceylon. 
Feroculus macropus, Kel. 

Sorex macropus, Blyth. 

Ceylon. 

The scaly tails of Myogalea (mygale) or 
Musk rat of N. America are imported in to India. 
Mr. Eilward Blyth says, that in general the 
shrews of tropical and subtropical countries 
are distipguislied by their comparatively large 
size, aud slaty hue of every shade from pale 
grey to black, with rufous tips to the fur more 
or less dcvelope<J, though in some scarcely 
noticeable. In at least some species, the ruf¬ 
ous tips would appear to increase with age ; 
and, to a considerable extent, the colour of 
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these animals is darker, according to the in¬ 
crease of altitude iuliabited by a species. The 
ear-concli is conspicuously visible above the 
fur; thetail thi(;k, tapering, and ruriiished with 
sc/ittered long hairs, which certain species also 
exhibit upon the body ; and the teeth are 
wholly white. To this lli(‘r<* is a remarkable 
exception \n the instaic c^ ol'Sorex nielanodon. 
and of thefollowing tyjx- ol structnre. The su¬ 
perior frontteeth are lai g(‘ and strongly hooked, 
and much longer than iheii* posterior spur; 
while the inferior have lairely so inuidi as a 
tra(‘e of serrated upper edge ; of four upper 
pra^molars anterior to the caruassiez, the first 
is large, the secondand third are much smaller, 
the fourth is diminutive, and the third ex¬ 
ceeds the secoinl. This gionp of shrews is 
familiarly exemplified hy the common large 
musk shrews of Asia and Africa, and consti¬ 
tutes the restricted Soiex, L., or Tachyura, 
dc Seit/s Lo^igc.liQtnps, Certain small spe¬ 
cies of temperate climates were detached hy 
Wagler from the ordinary shrews of those 
climates (with picioiis tipped teeth, &e.,) hy 
the name Crocidura (or Sumuis, Ehtenherg^ 
apud Gray) ; viz., 1^. araueus, S. Icueodon, 
S. etrnscus, &(!., but it is doubtful whether 
these are separaljlo from the above ; and cer¬ 
tainly the various pygmy shrews of India are 
typical Sorices, except that some only of them 
want the odoriferous glandson (he sides of the 
body. "J'here is evidence of the existence 
of a small brown JSorox in Lower Bengal, 
about the size of S. araueus, the remains 
of one were found in (he stomach of au 
Elanus, shot jibout GO miles alcove Calcutta. 
In Ceylon four shrews are enumerated by the 
names Sorex mnrinus, S. montanns, Kelaart^ 
S fero(mlus, Kclaart, S. macropus, Blyth, 
and S. ferruginous, KeUtart, the last des¬ 
cribed with fur soft, ferruginous-brown, 
washed with bine ; smaller tlian the S. mou- 
tanus ; fe(‘t and fegs naked. Large secreting 
glands in the pubis, odour very disagreeable. 
No sebaceous glands could be traced on 
the other two speedes, nor had they any of the 
smell. From this last remark, it is inferred that 
S. m on tan us and S. ferruginous of Dr. 
Kelaart are brought together under the name 
montanus. If so, Blyth still thinks them to be 
identical. With reference to the “ large 
black shrew, Dr. Kelaart adds ; “ Tiiere 
are two other and larger black shrews than 
any of those now described—one in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Thwjiites of P(M’adeuia,^nd tlie 
other has a very powerful musky odour, 
stronger even than in S. mnrinus, occasion¬ 
ally seen in the godowus at Kandy. 

Sorex araneus^ see Sorex. 

Sorex atratus^l^\yi\i. Of this, Blyth had 
only a headless specimen which was found 
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impaled upon a thorn by some shrike, at 
Cherra Punji in the Khassya hills. The same 
fact ho had observed in England of Laiiius 
colluris ami Corsira vulgaris : these diminu¬ 
tive shrews falling an (asy pr(‘y to the 
“ Butcher-birds while the larger members 
of the same genus are feroc.iomsiy predatory 
upon any haples.s hiiiilet they may chance 
to seize,—as is likewise (he ease with moles 
and doubtle.ss other sorecidre of ad(‘quate size 
and strength. The species is remarkable for 
its very dark colour, exlmid’mg over the feet 
and tail whi(‘h is even l)la<'kish underneath. 
Lengtli of tail 1 imdi. ; tmd of hind-foot -*y 
inch. Fur blackish-bi‘owji above, little tinged 
rufe.«>ceut, and with dark greyisli underneath; 
the feet and tail eonspic.nonsly fnrn'd, besides 
the scattered long Iiairs upon (he latter. 

The Museum of the ILmga) Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty formerly possessed a specimen of one of 
the minute shi'ews, which was found in a 
cellar in Madras. Blyth formerly considered 
it identical with S. inicronyx; so that it 
could scarcely bo so wilh 8. mclanodon of 
Bengal: it was, however, darker than S. micro- 
nyx ; and more probably S. ])erolcttii, {versus) 
if not distinct fi'om (lie wliole of tlie fore¬ 
going. It is even probable that several more 
Indian sjiecies of these most diminutive of all 
mammalia remain to be discidminated. Upon 
minute comparison of five s|)(‘cimens in the 
museum, ho immediately delected four well- 
marked species, and presently afterwards 
obtained the S. melanodon fresh. He once 
fotiud the nearly digested remains of an 
adult small white-toothed Sorex, rather larger 
than a common mouse, in the stomach of au 
Elanus wlii(!h was shot on tlio hanks of the 
Hooghly, about 15 miles above Calcutta. 

Ferocuhts. Another form of white-toothed 
shrew, with thick and tapering tail having 
scattered long hairs upon it. is exemplified by 
the Feroculus, Kelaart. Teeth small; the 
upper qnasi-inci.sors shorter and less strongly 
hooked than in restrieded Sorex Avith the pos¬ 
terior spur large; the lower quasi-incisora 
serrated, showing two defH’essions and there¬ 
fore a row of three coronal points, four small 
upper praemolars preceding the carnassiez, 
(1 j(3 two motMal being of equal size, the first 
rather large, and the fourth small. Feet 
remarkably large. Tlie ear-conch scarcely 
visible above the fur. 

Feroculus macropus. 

Sorex feroculus, Kdaart. ] S. macropus Bhjt\ S* 
S., XX, 163. 

Length about 6^ in.; of which the tail 
is iu. ; hind-foot with claws nearly ^ iu.; 
the fore-foot iu. broad, with long and but 
slightly curved claws, that of the middle digit 
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J in, in length. Fur somewhat long and 
very soft, uniform blackish, very faintly 
tinged rnfescent; the extreme tip of the tail 
naked and of a flesh-colour. Inhabits Ceylon. 

Crossopns. Another white-toothed Indian 
shrew exists in the Crossopus himalnyicus, 
Gray^ but Blyth felt much doubt of its being 
correctly referred to Crossopus. 

Myosorex, Gray, is founded on a Cape 
species, the Sorex varius, Smuts, with ear- 
conch concealed amid the fur, and a slender 
tail (without scattered long hairs?) the teeth 
white, and the dentition slightl)'” modified 
upon that of restricted Sorex: lower quasi¬ 
incisors “with an entire sharp upper edge.'* 
The greater number of small sinews inhabil- 
ing the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and 
N. America, have the teeth always tipped 
with ferruginous or pitch-colour, a sleiuler 
raouse-like tail with no scattered long liairs 
upon it, and (save in Otisorox) the car-conch 
concealed amid the fur. There are two dis¬ 
tinct types of dentition. In one, the upper 
quasi-incisors arc much longer than their j 
posterior spur (as in restricted Sorex); and 
the lower have but a single posterior spur 
more or less rudimental: tlie lateral small teeth 
which follow in the upper jaw are four in 
number (as in restricted Sorex); the first 
two being equal, the third somewhat smaller, 
and the last (as usual in all shrews) minut(‘. 
With this type of dentition Mr. Blyth distin¬ 
guish. 

Sorex emeutieus, or S. Minntus, Lam,^ has 
a wide range in India, for it has been ob¬ 
tained in the Neilgberries, in a cellar at 
Madras, from Almorah and from the Te- 
nasserim coast. 

Sorex ccerulescens, Shaw, 

S. pilorides, Shmi\ I S. myosnrus, PaVas, 

S. gigantous, Is. Oeofry. S. inyoBurus,apiid,lfaM'cr, 
S. murinufl, X., npud I in Calc. J N. IT. iii. 

figured in Hard- Common Musk slirew 
wickesIll.Ind.Zool, ‘Musk rat,* of Bengal, 
as S. indicue, Geof. &c. 

This is very diflerent from the ‘ Musk rat,’ 
orMushquash—Fiber zibeticus of N. Ame¬ 
rica, which is a rodent nearly affined to the 
Voles—-Arvicola. The Musk rat of Bengal 
is described by Mr. Hodgson in the Ann. 
Mag. N. H., XV, 269, (1845); but the 
length of the tail (as given), in. is 
possibly a misprint for or 3^ in., or 
more than half of the length of the head 
and body, which is given as 6 in. Num¬ 
ber of caudal vertebra}, 24. Total length 
of skull of adult male, with front-teeth in 
situbus, eomewhatexceeding l^iri.; of female, 
somewhat under greatest breadth of skull of 
former, ; of latter, i in. Colour uni¬ 

form pale-grey, slightly tinged with ferru- 
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ginous, and more conspicuously on the lower 
parts ; the naked parts flesh-coloured. This 
is the common large musk shrew, of Bengal, 
Nepaui, and, we believe, the valley of Assam, 
becoming rare in Sylhet, and wholly dis¬ 
appearing in Arakan. In Nepaui, Mr. Hodg¬ 
son styles it ‘ the common liouse shrew of the 
plains,andnlsool’tlie hills, up at least to 6,000 
feet. Mr. Blylli bad 8(‘eii specimens from 
Hie neighbourhood of Agra : but whether it 
be the common musk shrew of S. India is 
doul)tful on present evidence ; though Dr. 
Kelaart’s description of the Singhalese animal 
corresponds. It certainly does not appear to 
iiihaliit tlie eastern coast of the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, from Arakan to tlie Straits of Malacca. 
Dr. llorsfield gives as its habitat ‘India ge- 
nerall}^ and the eastern Islands;’ and ho notes 
a specimen irom Bhutan, presented to the 
India-house eollection by Major Pemberton. 
Blyth suspects that its reputed existence in 
the Malay countries, needs confirmation. In 
addition to the names above cited, Dr. Gray, 
in his catalogue of the specimens of mamma¬ 
lia in the Bi itish Museum (1843), refers the 
following name and synonymes to this spe- 
<des : — 

8. murinuR, L. R. sonneratii, 1». Geoff. 

R. inyosuriiH, Pallor, R. craRRicaudatua, Licht. 

S. indicus et capensia, R, nipalensi8,7/^7r?^5e??,,and 

Geoffroy. R. moschatufi, Pohinson. 

Sorex erassicandus (nec crassicaiidatus), 
Lichtefisteiu, refers to a musk shrew in¬ 
habiting Egypt, and stated to be com¬ 
mon about Suez ; which may therefore 
be presumed identical with Dr. Buppell’s S. 
indicus from Suez ; and the description cer¬ 
tainly seems to approximate that of S. egeru- 
Icscens (length 5| in. ; tail 2f in.) : and S. 
capon sis, Geoffroy., is termed S. francicus 
by Prof. Schinz, who gives Mauritius as its 
habitat (length 3” 8”^ tail 9’”). 

Sorex caudatm, Hodg., Bly. syn. of Corsira 
alpinn, Jerdon. 

Sorex ferocnluSy see Sorex. 

Sorex ferruyineus^ Kelaart. J. A, S., xx, 
185: S. montnnus opud Blyth. The dimen¬ 
sions of the specimen described in J. A, S,^ 
XX, 163, accord with those assigned by Dr, 
Kelaart to the next species 4 and he states 
that tlie two are nearly of the same size, and 
that (lie smell of the present species is very 
powerful. 

Sorca^ heterodon, Blyth. Very similar to S. 
soccatus in general appearance, but less dark- 
coloured, with shorter fur, and pale instead 
of blackish feet and tail underneath: the feet, 
too, are broader, especially the hind-feet; and 
they have a haiiy patch* below the heel. The 
skull,* of the same length as in 8. soccatus^ 
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and with equally large teeth, is much more 
narrow and the upper quasi-incisors are con¬ 
spicuously less strongly hooked than in that 
and other typical Sorices. From Cherra 
Punji, in the Khasya hills, 

Soreoc indicuSy Geoffrey, or S. Sonnera- 
tii. Is. Geoffroy, is accepted as a distinct 
species from S. casrulest'ens in Dr. Horsfield’s 
Catalogue of thf3 spiM-Hiiens of Mammalia in 
the India House Museum (18ol) ; and a spe¬ 
cimen is noted from tlie Di*khaii, presented 
by Col. Sykes, and the following liabit.-it given 
for the species, viz. : “ Continent and islands of 
India.’’ Col, Sykes terms it the Cheeehonder 
of the Mahrattas, being the same name 
which is applied to S. e;t3i‘idescens in Bengal, 
spelt Choochundr by Dr. Centor (J A. S., xv, 
191), and tlie latter author gives “Chineho- 
rot of the Malays of the Peninsula” as the 
name oi‘ the very distinct species referred by 
him and others to vS. rnnrinns, L. ; which lat¬ 
ter was originally described from flava. Ac¬ 
cording to Colonel Sykes, these troublesome 
and disagreeable animals are very numerous 
ill the Dekhan, but much more so in Bombay. 
The sebaceous glands in an old male were ob¬ 
served to he veiy largo, and the odour of 
musk from them almost insupportable ; while 
iifaii adult female the glands were S(!arcely 
discernible and the scent of musk very faint. 
It is tolerahl}^ strong in the female of 8. ca^ru- 
lescens ; though more or less so, perhaps, 
witli reference to sexual condilion. “ The | 
Sorex iudicus and S. Giganteus,” it is added, I 
“ are regar<led by Col. Sykes as specifically 
identical, he having killed them in the same 
room, and seen them iVequently together.” 
(P. Z. S, ISdJ, p. 99). Prof. Schinz aecord- 
ingly assigns S. Giganteus, Geojf. Ami. du 
Mus, XV, pi. 4, of d,” as a syrioiiymo of S. 
iudicus : hut the reference is erroneous, the 
Memoiresdu Museum, tom., xv, (to which 
Blyth had not access), being probably intend¬ 
ed. 8. giganteus, Is. Geoff, Voy deBelanger, 
refers to S. cjerulescens of Bengal. 

According to M. Isidore Ceoffroy, the S. 
iudicus (his S. soiineratii) isasmaller animal 
than S. cmrulcscens (his S. giganteus), with 
tail forming always a quarter of the entire 
length. Length of the head and body of 
adult, a little under 4 inches (Fr). Fur ashy, 
washed with rnsset-brown ; and pale ashy 
below. Inhabits the Coromandel coast, and 
also the Mauritius. If truly a distinct species 
from S. cierulescens, its natural habitat is pro¬ 
bably W. India : but Mr. Blyth had vainly 
sought for information of such an animal. 

In Dr. Ruppell’s printed catalogue of the 
specimens of mammalia in the Frankfort 
Museum (1842) examples referred to S. indi- 
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cus. L» (Fr. Cav. Mamm. 11, t. 28), are' 
noted from Java, and also from Massowa and 
from Suez ; ami a supposed variety termed 
by him S. iudicus, var ; cinereo-mnea, from 
Shoa: and he elsewhc*re suggests that these 
animals liave probably been introduced by tho 
shipping from S. E. Asia and its islands, and 
so found their way over to Shoa, where a 
different climate had affected the colouring of 
the fur. On ship-board they could of course 
subsist on Blattae. 

Sorex kandiaimSf Kelaart. Sorex serpeu- 
tarius, Is. Geoff. 

Sorex macropuSy Bly. Feroculus macro¬ 
pus.— Kel, 

Sorex melamdon^ Blyth, from tho remark¬ 
able colouring of its teeth, which are piceous 
and white-ti[>[>ed, exhibiting thus the reverse 
coloration of those of Corsira, &c. Length 
of adult feirale inch ; tail 1 -j-V inch : hind 
foot and claws inch. Colour uniform 
fuscous, without any rufous tinge ; scarcely 
paler below: the feet ami (ail subnude, save 
the usual scattered fine long hairs upon the 
latter ; ami with the ears and snout, of a livid 
colour, paler below ; claws white and distinctly 
visible. Procured in Calcutta. 

Soi^ex micronpx^ Blyth, of Kumaou and 
Landour, length of head and body inches ; 
tail somewhat exceeding inch; hind-foot 
and claws inch : skull \ inch, teeth white. 
Claws with tine hairs impending them, and so 
minute as to be scarcely discernible without 
a lens. Fur of a paler ami more chesnut 
brown than any other of these minute species 
examined, ami also more silvery below. Feet 
and tail sub-nmle, or tliinly furred, sliowing 
the colour of the skin through ; browner 
above, whitish (or perhaps tlesli-coloured) 
below. 

Sorex Kelaart, (ncc apud Bhjthf 

J, A. S.j XX, 163.) Length of head ami 
body 3| inches ; of tail 2 ^ in. ; of hind- 
foot § inch. Fur, above, sooty-black, without 
any ferruginous smear ; beneath lighter-co¬ 
loured ; whiskers long, silvery-grey ; lower 
part of legs and feet greyish, clothed with 
appressed hairs. Claws short, whitish. Ears 
large, round, naked ; the outer margin lying 
on a level with tho hair of tho head and neck, 
and being thus concealed posteriorly. Moun¬ 
tains of Ceylon. 

Sorex murifiHSy L. 

S. myoaurus, Pallas. I S griffithii (?) //ori- 

S. C'urulescons, var., Raffles. | field. 

There is every reason to suspect that this 
species replaces S. caerulescens along the 
whole eastern coast of tho Bay of Bengal, 
and thence through the hilly country north¬ 
ward, to that skirting the valley of Assam. Dr* 
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Horsfiekl mentions a Nepalese specimen, pre- 
sen te«l to the Ind ia-honse museum hy Dr.Hodg- 
son: hut this s})e<des is uuuoticetl in the latter 
gentleman’s catalogue of Nepalese animals 
iiml especially in his descriptive notices of 
the Nepalese shrews. With the exception 
of the small S. tenuis, Mailer, from Timor, 
it appears to be the only well-established 
species of shrew throughout the great orien¬ 
tal Archipelago. In the Tenasserim provinces, 
the liov, J. Mason states—tliere are at 
least two species of musk shrew, both of 
which emit an oifensive odour.’^ {Qa,, S. 
murinns and S. scrpentariiis ?) In S. muri- 
nus, according to Dr. Cantor, ** tlie smell of 
musk, emitted by the adult animal, and wliich 
in ti)e young is barely perceptible, is much 
less intense than in the Bengal musk shrew.” 

S. serpentarius, according to Dr. Kelaart, has 
a ](5owertully offensive musky odour. S. mu- 
rinus has larger ears than S. cierulescens ; 
and Dr. Cantor (Icsiu’ihes it as—‘Dark hrown- 
i.sh-grey above’ beiieath light brownisli-grey. 
Feet and tail flesh-coloured in the living 
animal, changing to cinereous after death. 
In the young the colour is more of a bluish- 
grey, slightly mixed with brown on tlie back. 

A stuffed specimen from the Khassya hills 
has the fur longer and less dense than in S. 
cserulesccns, the piles somewhat curly : and 
colour (lark-ashy at base, with rufous-brown 
tips which give the prevailing hue. Mr, 
Blyth suspects that S. griffithii, llorsfield, is 
S. muriiius from the Arrakan and Khassya 
hills, altliough described from Affghanistan : 
S. griflithii is described to be affined to S. 
muriuus, but differing essentially by the 
uniform deep blackish-hrown tint, and the 
shortness, delicacy, and softness of the fur. 
Colour deep blackisli-brown throughout, with 
a slight rufous rcflectiou in a certain light. 
Length of head and body, o| inches ; tail 2^ 
inches, 

Soreoc murinns, Horsf. Syn, of Sorex ue- 
morivagus, Hodgson. 

Sorex mijosurus. Gray. Sorex casrulescens, 
Shatc, Big. 

Sorex mgos7t.rns, Pallas. Syn. of Sorex 
muriuus, Linn., Big. 

Sorex nemorivagns, Hodgson, differs 
from the ordinary type by a stouter make, 
by ears smaller, atid less entirely nude, 
and by a longer and more tetragonal tail. 
Colour gooiy-black wiili a vague reddish 
smear ; the nqde parts fleshy grey. Snout 
to rump in. ; tail 2 in. ; planta, -f- in. 
Found only in woods and copices.— Ann. 
Mag, N. //., Vot. xv, p. 269. 

Sorex niger, Elliot, described in Dr. Hors- 
field’s catalogue (1851). Length of the 
head and body 3^ inches ; of tail 2| inches. 
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Tail equal in length to the entire animal, ex¬ 
clusive of the head ; gradually tapering to a 
point. Snout greatly attenuated. Colour 
blackish-brown, with a lufescent shade to tlio 
upper parts : abdomen greyish. From Ma¬ 
dras, i^Qu. Madias presidency?) 

Sorex nndipes, Blyth, n. s., remark¬ 
able for its naked feet and very large ears ; 
also for tlie odoriferous glands on the sides 
being strobgly developed, wliereas we can 
detect them in no other of these minute 
species. Length of female, inch; tail 
inch ; hind-foot inch. Ears conspicuous¬ 
ly larger than in the others ; tail almost nude, 
save* of the scattered long hairs ; and th(J 
fore-feet and toes of tlui hind-feet .‘ire conspi¬ 
cuously naked, and apparently Hesh-coloulcd. 
Fur uniform brown above (like the back of 
Corsira vnlgai'is), a little grizzled and glist¬ 
ening ; the lower parts with a silvery gloss : 
tail brown ai)Ove, pale (probably flesh-colour¬ 
ed) below ; somewhat thick and uniformly 
tapering. S[)eciinen procured at Amherst 
iu the Tenasserim [irovinces. 

Sorex peroltetii, Devernoy. Prof. Schinz’s 
description of this sptM-ics, is as follows :—“ S. 
notteo saturate fvisco-nigricante, gastra30 ca- 
nescentc, artnlms }>cdibus(iue pilosis, auricu- 
lis magnis, cons[)icnis. Long, corporis I” 4’”, 
caudie 11 From the Nilgiris, but Mr. Blyth 
had a Darjeeling female wlii(!h approximates 
this description, and may prove to be of the 
same species. Head and body inch ; tail 
1 inch : bind-foot and claws Fi inch. Skull 
somewhat exceeding g inch, T(;eth white. 
Colour uniform brown, with a slight tinge of 
chesnut ; mid scarcely paler below. F(M"t 
and tail distinctly furred, besides the usual 
scattered Jong Jiairs on the latter. Claw.s 
whitish and conspicuous. Tail brown above, 
pale and perhaps flesh-coloured beneatli ; 
more probably, iiowevcr, of a livid hue ; and 
tapering evmily throughout. If new, Mr. 
Blyth names it S. hodgsouii, BIgtIt. 

Sorex pggnuens, Hodgson, nee S. pyg- 
raoBus, Pallas : if tlie small Eui’opean 
species referred by Sciiinz, Rnppell, and 
others to the latter be correctly identified, S. 
pygmaBus, Pallas, apud Schinz, is placed by 
the latter Zoologist among the species with 
brow'u-tipped teeth, and iu the division of 
them which corresponds to Corsira, Gray ; 
and the description—cauda basi constricta 
auriculis brevissimis ;—will certainly not 
apply either to Mr. Hodgson’s animal, or to 
various other minute Indian shrews hitherto 
undistiuguished from it: and therefore Mr. 
Hodgson’s name for the present species may 
stand, as he states the stracture of the animal 
to be typical. After writing the above, Mr. 
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Blyih saw the figure of Sorox pygmaeus, TaU 
las and Laxmatm, (S. iniiiutiis, L.^ S. exilis, 
Gmelifif and S. minimus, Geoff.) in the Act. 
Acad. Leop., Voi. xiii, pt. 2 , t. 25 (1827) ; 
and he says the species is widely different from 
ail the pygmy shrews Jiere described, and is 
evidently a Corsira. The .following is his 
description—‘snout to vent, less 2 inches; tail, 
13^ in. ; head, fj- in. ; pulma, \ in. ; phinta, 
I in. Strnctuio ty[>ical, save tlnit no odor¬ 
ous glands were detected, nor had the animal 
any musky smell. Colour sooty-brown, paler 
below. Naked parts o(‘ a dusky-flesh hue. 
Hab. Nepaul, where it dwells in copices and 
fields, and is rarely found in houses.* Of 
numerous specimens of minute 8 ori<‘es from 
various localities, tin; only one which ap¬ 
proaches to the above description is a species 
whicli Mr. Blyth procured in Calcutta. 

Sorex serpen tariuSy Is. Gcolfi oy, S. kan- 
dianus, Kela<irty described in J. A. 8 ., xxi, 
iloO, from a skin sent by Dr. Kehiart as 
* tlie large godowMi shrew of Kandy thougli 
scarcely corros{)onding with liis indications. A 
second skin of precisely the same species, and 
also an adolescent specimen entire in spirit, 
were subsequently I'orwarded from Mcrgui 
by Captain Berdmore, as noticed in A. 8 . J., 
xxii, 412. In both adults, the tail t vertebra)) 
2 -^ inches ; and the head and body (allowing 
for some exteirsiori of the skin)abont4| imdies. 
The Kandyan speifiinen is more rufescent 
than the otiuu’s ; but Mr. Blyth (!Ould perceive 
no further difFerencc w'hatever; indeed, to judge 
from the two Mergei examples, it would seem 
that this animal becomes more rufescent with 
age. Dr. Kelaart states that its odour is as 
offensive as that of the huge musk shrew of 
Ceylon. The Coromandel coast and the Mau¬ 
ritius are given as its habitats. Colour 
dnskyish-grey with dark rufous-hrown tips to 
the fur, more or less developed according to 
age, and the under parts somewhat paler. 

Sore^i: socvatiiSy IJodgson. A Sikirn spe¬ 
cimen whitdi Blyth refers to this species, bears 
considerable resemblance to the last, but is a 
good deal darker, with well-clad feet and 
tail ; and the head and limbs are proportion¬ 
ally larger. Entire length of skull with 
front teeth in situhus, 1 j®,, iiu^h ; breadth, 
inch, (nearly) ; entire range of upper 
teeth, f inch ; ditto of S. serpentarius, barely 
exceeding ^ inch. Tail (vertebrof)), 2 ^®^ inch; 
compressed towards tip, which is furnished 
with a pencil-tuft * of stiffi.sh hairs. Mr. 
Hodgson thus describes his animal. Size 
and proportions of S. uemorivagus, II, (near¬ 
ly) ; but distinguished by its feet being clad 
with fur down to the nails, and by its de¬ 
pressed head and tumid bulging cheeks (mys- 
taceal region). Ears large and exposed. 
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Colour a uniform sordid or brownish sl^y* 
blue, extending to the clad extremities. Snout 
to rump, 3 ^ in ; tail, 2 ^ inch ; plauta, in.; 
This animal was eauglit hi a wood plentifully' 
watered, but not near the water. It had no 
musky smell when brought dead. Hab. 
Nepaul and Sikkim. 

Sorex sonnerdtiy Gcoffroy. 8 yn. of Sorex 
cfieriilescens, ShaWy Blpth. 

Sorex sivinhcBiy Blyth. 8yn. of Sorex 
murinus, Linn.y Bly. 

Sorex tenuis, a shrew of Timor. Mr, Blyth 
ill the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

Sorex viridescenSy Blyth. Syii. of Sorex 
murinns, hinn., Bly .— Jonr, As. Soo., VoL 
XX, pp. 165, 185; Ann. Mag, ^N. H., Vol, 
XV, pp. 269, 270 ; I'cnnenCs Sketches of the * 
SaturHl History of Ceylon, p, 63 ; Mr, 
Blyth’s Report ; Mr. Bhjth in the Journal 
of the Royal As. Soe. of Bengal, Vol, xx. p, 
164 ; Ann. Mag N, 11., Vol. xv, p. 269 ; 
Jonrn As. Socy, Vol. xxii, p, 413; 
/Jor.s/ieUs Catalog ue, 

80RGA-L0CUM, Sans. Heaven. See 
Hindu, Swarga. 

SORGHUM BICOLOR, Willde. 

Holcus bicolor, Linn, | Andropogon bicolor, Rozb, 
Kalo-deb'dhan, Bknu. 

Cultivated in India ; grain much used as 
food.— Voiyt. 

SOR(4nUM CEIINUITM, Willde, 


S, halepenso, Pmoo«. 1 Aiidropogon cernuus^ 
Holcus ceriiuuH, Willde, | UoxL, 

( Aixlropogon laxiis, Roxbm 
Koonkie, E. Bengal. \ Soondia, of Broach. 

Cultivated by the natives of Munipore and 
other mountainous districts immediately east 
of Bengal., 

HOLCUS DURRA, lorsh. Syn. of Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare.—Bers. 

SORGHUM SaCCTIARATUM, Ters. 

Aadropogon saccliaratus, Roxd. ? ? 

„ cafti'orurn, Kunth. ? ? 

ITolcua saccharatus, Linn, 

* Broom corn i ? of America ? ? ? 


Deo-dhan, l^Et o. 

Luh-suh; Tih-che, ChiN. 
dhttloo, Duk. 

Sorgho; Sorgo, Eng; 

Chinese northern sugar¬ 
cane, ,, 


Sorgho-sucre, Fjb. 

Joar-valaiti, Hinix 

Salu, Mahr. 

Devata dhanyamu, Tel. 
Jonna, „ 


This is a plant of Northern China. About 
the year 1855 it was introduced into the 
south of France and England, and since then 
into the United States. It wms inlroduced 
into the Madras presidency by the Editor in 
the year 1859. Dr. Bird wood, however, says it 
is simply the Shalo^ of the Dekhan and the 
Deo-dhan of Bengal. But Roxburgh (i#271,) 
doubts if his A. saccharatus or Deo-dhan, ia 
the H. saccharatia of Linnseus and d^cribes it 
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as haviug seed oval, and Vpigt calls it sadadcO' 
dhan, white, whilst tlie plant which the Editor 
introduced in 1859 has a black grain different 
from that of the Impbee and the Sorgho, which 
the Editor also introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope, all of which was yellowish white. 
In China the black seeds are sown in April, but 
the plant is largely propagated by cuttings. 
It grows to the height of twelve to eigh¬ 
teen feet, with an ample inflorescence con- 
■ sisting of eight or ten separate stems, which 
group together to form the tuft of the plant. 
The large leaves, which make excellent 
green food or dry fodder, for cattle, spring 
from the nodes of the gradually tapering 
stems. The • seeds, at first green, become 
brown, and finally of a purplish black colour, 
being produced only on the liead of tlie plant. 
They are very nutrient and the colouring 
matter has been used in China to tint wine of 
a deep colour. The plant is not much (mlti- 
vated in China. Dr. Bird wood says it is culti¬ 
vated in the Bombay presidency, and that its 
seeds are there called shalloo. In Mysore, 
since a. d. 1870 it has been largely culti¬ 
vated for fodder. In the Kangra distric.t it 
is used as a valuable fodder for cattle, as 
it can be cut down, tliree or four times a 
year, and it sprouts again. Stalks have 
been seen there at least 12 feet liigli, and 
raw sugar (goor) is extracted from the same, 
but which has a less value in the market than 
that taken from country sugar-cane, and it 
seemed a doubt if the staple would pay. Pro¬ 
fessor Arduino, (Journ. Botaniqney iii, 168,) 
gives an account ofhis experiments on the ex¬ 
traction of sugar from this species and they 
were extremely satisfactory. This has been 
lately recommended in the United States as a 
sugar-producing plant and for the sake of its 
juice. There its stalks furnish three impor¬ 
tant products, sugar, which is identical with 
that of cane,—alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analagous to cider. This juice, when obtained 
with care and in small quantities, by depriv¬ 
ing the stalk of its outer cotUing or woody 
fibre and bark, is nearly colourless and con¬ 
sists merely of sugar and water. Its density 
varies from 1,050, to 1,075 and the proportion 
of sugar contained iu it from 10 to 16 per 
cent., a third part of which is sometimes un- 
ci’ystallisable. The Chinese merely chew the 
sweet stalks in place of the sugar-cane. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Collins excellent beer spirit 
and vinegar may be occasionally made from 
thejuice, one gallon of good alcohol coming out 
of twenty-three gallons of the juice. In the 
United Suites, good Sorgho sugar-cane can 
bo projjuced for about five cents, the pound, 
whereas in S. Carolina sugar sells at from 
fifteen to seventeen cents, per pound* Paper I 
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has been made in the United States from the 
stalks, and in Fi-ance they dye silks of a 
beautiful colour with the pulple colouring 
matter of the hulls or bran, of the grain. It 
is so hardy as to grow from Florida to* 
Maiiie, and prod u(!es abundance of syrup which 
according to Mr. Hogg, can be formed into dry 
sugar, as easily as from the syrup of the true* 
sugar-cane. In the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Patents, howe vermin which the Editor 
first saw mention of the Sorgo, the Commis¬ 
sioners mentioned that difficulty in crystallising 
it was experienced, and that it was sold in the- 
form ofsyrup for sweetening. One grower sUi ted 
that on ordinary soil, he had obtained from. 
346 to 468 gallons of syrup from an acre, and 
that every farmer can make his own syrup at 
a cost of not exceeding fifteen cents, pef* 
gallon. Ill Illiiioi.s, a grower procured 
384 gallons from au acre, whiith he sold 
atone dollar a gallon. As a forage plant, cut 
while young, it is hiyhly valuable and nutri¬ 
tious. The ‘ Indian Field* in 1858, writing of 
the Sorgho and Imphee, as sugar-yielding, 
plants, says the Count de Montigny, the Con¬ 
sul of France at Shanghae, (who introduced 
several other usefulChinose plants into France)# 
sent seeds of the ‘ soigho’ under the title 
of “ the sugar-cane of tlie north of China,*** 
to the Geographical Society of Paris. Mr.. 
Leonard Wray, (who bad been* several 
years previously residing in Indian as a su¬ 
gar plantei*), forwarded also to France a 
quantity of seeds of a plant, having apparent¬ 
ly the same properties, and almost the same 
appearanee as the sorgho, from the south¬ 
east coast of Africa, in the country of the 
Zulu Kaffirs. Attracted by the appearance 
of the plant, and its great yield of saccharine 
juice, he was induced to investigate the sub¬ 
ject more closely, and the result Avas the dis¬ 
covery, iu Kaffir-land, “of no less than six¬ 
teen distinct kinds of irnpliee, of various de¬ 
grees of saccharine richness, and differing 
very Avidely in the time required for their 
maturity.** Mr. Wray, after introducing the 
plant into England, France, and other parts 
of Europe, conveyed it to the United States,, 
where, it would appear to be much appreciated* 
The gift he made thus to agriculture, ob¬ 
serves an American author^—may be estimat¬ 
ed, when we reflect that we have almost eveiy 
range of climate known in the world, from 
the torrid and fervent heats of the tropical 
zone, to the roost rigorous winters of the north 
and as Sorgho plants, require, in some in¬ 
stances,but ninety days to run through the whole 
course of vegetatiou and ripen their seeds,— 
othei's of greater saccharine richness requiring 
a more lengthened season than is necessary 
for the ordinary sugar-cane,—Mr, Wray 
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bas thus given to the farmers of every section 
of the country, the opportunity to select from 
out of his collection of varieties, some one 
peculiarly adapted to the latitude in which he re¬ 
sides. In his treatise, which forms an appendix 
to the American publicutioji, Mr. Wray gives 
a minute account of the different varieties of 
imphee he met with in Kaffir-land ; the 
mode of cultivation adopted by the natives ; 
and tlie manner in which lie reconimenijs 
they should be gro^vn. One peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the plant is the perfect immunity 
it enjoys from the attacks of white ants. In 
Natal, the white ant, it would appear, is as 
numerous and fully as destructive as it is in 
this country, consequently none but low 
lying swampy grounds can be used iu that 
colony for sugar-cane cultivation ; and this 
fact, Mr. Wray observes, places a restriction 
upon its extensive (uilture in Natal, which no 
human art can overcome,—whereas these 
most destructive insects never touch the 
imphee. “ I have grown,” adds the writer : 

a fine crop of imphee on a sandy hill-top, 
where it would have been utterly impossible 
to grow sugar-cane on account of the white 
ants.” 

The writer next devotes a chapter to the 

K >n and value of Imphee, in com- 
irith beet-root and sugar-cane. His 
states, wiir yield 2 tons ol fair dry 
• acre, and 20 bushels of grain ; the 
jeful not only for feeding animals 
try, bill: also serviceable, iu the form 
as food for man ; while the leaves 
tops form excellent food for horned 
cattle, sheep, horses, &c., ‘‘ being much more 
iielicate than the coarse leaves of the sugar¬ 
cane.” He further observes that one crop of 
imphee occupies the ground from three to 
four months only ! and (hat as this comes off, 
another crop is immediately springing up 
from the same roots, to be ready iu another 
three months ; and even a third crop will be 
produced, provided the weather be warm 
enough ; thus giving three crops in Jess than 
pne year ! Whereas, as we know, it takes 
seven months to mature the beet, and about 
twice that time for the sugar-cane. Mr. 
Wray then enters into calculations, as to the 
comparative yield of sugar from imphee, 
cane and beet, into which we cannot follow 
him; but proceed, in conclusion, to notice 
briefly the sorgho, the rival of the imphee, in 
the affections of the United States* planters. 

Though only recently introduced into the 
United States by the year 1856, about fifty 
thousand acres of land are already uniler culti¬ 
vation. Its hardiness is a great ^igt in its 
fkVor, its standing uninjured, wlieiv Indian 
eom was destroyed by frost, is another; its 
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ability to withstand drought; its nutritive 
qualities; its rapidity of growth ; and, lastly, 
its saccharine richness, from 16 to 20 per 
cent., while the sugar-beet, contains only 8 to 
10 percent. Of its value as a forage crop, 
the American fanners have not any doubts, 
and we now quote the words of the Patent 
Office Report of the United States, for 1855: 
—Aside from other economical uses, its 
value for feeding to animals alone, iu every 
section of the Union, where it will thrive, 
cannot be surpassed by auy other crop, as a 
greater amount of nutritious fodder cannot be 
obtained so cheaply in a given space, within 
so short a time; and without wishing to 
present the question in an extravagant light, 
it may be stated, that this crop is susceptible 
of being cultivated within the territory of the 
United States, to an extent equal to that of 
Indian corn, say 25,000,000 acres per annum ; 
and estimating the average yield of dry or 
cured fodder to the aioe at 2 tons, the yearly 
amount produced would be 50,000,000 tons, 
which, to keep within bounds, would be 
worth at least 500,000,000 dollars, besides 
the profits derived from the animals in milk, 
flesh, labor and wool.” But it is not in the 
United Stales only that the sorgho is ap¬ 
preciated for its sugar-yielding properties. Il 
has been grown, with more or less success, ir 
various parts of France, specially in Provence 
in Algeria, its cultivation was commencec. 
on a more extended scale, that it is likely to 
succeed there, the climate being, apparently, 
well adapted to it. Mr, Hardy, Director 
General of the Government Nursery at Ham- 
ma, in Alseria, reports very favorably of it, 
and the French Government proposed, ia 
consequence, to take it up energetically. Ia 
India, this valuable plant it is said has hitherto 
been cultivated for its grain only, which forms 
so extensive an article of diet to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Behar and the Upper Provinces. 
Whether it can compete successfully with the 
sugar-cane and date-palm, as a sugar-yielderi 
remains to be seen. Major E. Boddam 
writing of it in the ‘Bangalore Herald* 
on the 8th July 1872, says, this remark*^ 
able plant is a native of the north of Chi-' 
na. Its giant growth, and it is beautiful 
and graceful appearance and refreshing 
greenness in the driest season, and the expect¬ 
ation of finding in it a rival' to sugar-beet 
induced the French Consul at Shanghai to^ 
send some sorgo seed to his government. In 
1854, Mr. Browne, Agent of the United imitates’ 
Patent Office, took to America some French 
seed, which was distributed by the govern¬ 
ment. The plant was cultivated by a few 
farmers, but it received little attention until 
an ex-govemor of South Carolina reportuit^ 
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Ibe resnUft of his trials to a farmer’s club, 
which brought sorgo iuto notice. Since 1855 
Its cultivfttioii steadily inc'reased, ttnd it soon 
became one of <lie great crops of the country 
It is grown in France and Algeria for alcohol 
<?hiefiy, but in America for seed, forage, sugar, 
syrup, alcohol, vinegar and beer. In the ten 
Korth-westeru States, where it flourishes, 
there were in 1864, 360,670 acres of sorgo, 
and sorgo sugar was selling at Chicago at 
per ft) For sugar, however, sorgo has 
turned out a failure. Its grcvil merit as a forage 
plant is its principal recommendation, and on 
this point an official report of the United States 
Agricultural Department has declared (hat 
the value of sorgo for feeding stock cannot he 
surpassed by any other crop as a greater 
amount of nutritious fodder can he obtained 
by it in a shorter time within a given space 
and more cheaply. While grass yields a ton 
or a ton and a half of hay, sorgo will yield 
, from 2 tons to 9 tons of dry {'odder. Sorgo 
(Loo-tseh) flourishes wherever Indian corn 
flouri'ihes. 

In China, the seed is sown for transplanting 
on warm ground, finely broken, in the middle of 
April. The young plants are watered with li¬ 
quid manure sosoon as they appear, and in three 
or four days watering is repeated night and 
morning if the weather is dry. They are 
pricked out, when 6 inches high, in rows 3 
feet wide and 6 inches from plant to plant, 
and are again watered with liquid manure 
when a foot high. Weeds are kept down by 
hoeing until the cane matures, about Novem- 
ber. The crop begins to come to market, how- 
over, early in September, or as soon ns the 
Btalks are sufficiently sweet for chewing. A 
Chinese laborer earning 10^/. a day, can culti¬ 
vate about 2 acres during the six mouths that 
the crop needs liis labor. 

In America, sorgo can be successfully grown 
on all lands where a fair crop of Indian corn can 
be grown. Deep loose warm soil, even of poor 
quality, produces the sweetest and most juicy 
Btalks. Irrigation is recommended, but can 
Beldora bo attained in the United States. In 
deep black loam sorgo reaches a height of 16 
feetorlS feet. The juice of the giant growth 
i8 not so sweet, nor is it easily crystallized. 
The seed should be soaked 24 hours in tepid 
water, in which 1 oz. of saltpetre is dissolved 
to every 6 gadlons. It is then dusted with 
gypsum, and drilled 2 feet apart and 20 seeds 
‘^per foot (for forage). In seven or eight days 

horse sub-soil plough is put between the 
rows, up one side down the other. This 
cultivation is repeated as the crop advances, 
but the plants must not be earthed up. The 
upper roots spring from the stalk above the 
ground, and they must be left exposed. The 
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first cutting may be made as soon as the Vop 
is large enough for stock, and in ordinary 
seasons two others will follow. To dry the 
crop it should be set up in shocks, aud the 
shock built with precautions for ventilation. 
One man with a sub-soil plough can cultivate 
10 acres. 

In Mjfshre^ Major Boddam the Chinese 

aud American methods of cultivatihg sorgo 
\vill answer ea<‘h at its pro{)er hcason. If the 
crop is to be sown in the early rains of April 
and May, the Cliinese system is recommended, 
as there is less risk of {'uilure fiom drouglit by 
sowing in a nursery bed aud subsequently 
planting out iu rows. Failure must sometimes 
occur when the seed is sown in drills at this 
season, as the raiu often holds off for a fort¬ 
night or three weeks, and the sprouting seeds 
of seedlings perish from want of moisture. 
Later, when the rains ale regular and copious, 
tlie American system will be more suitable 
with the following modifications: — 

Plough the land well and deeply, apply 
manure liberally, say from 6 to 7 tons of farm¬ 
yard manure per acre, and if saltpetre is pro¬ 
curable and cheap, add it at the rate of 100 
Ihs. per acre. Plough this manure crosswise 
to the first ploughing, Imrrow and level, then 
sow the seed in drills 26 inches apart, and 20 
seeds per foot. In seven or eight duy^ 
bullock hoe or cultivator, between 
up ouo side and down the other, 
rows by hand. Continue the cultivat^^jij 
the crop advances, l)ut iu no case 
the plant stems, as they send out roots ab3| 
ground, which must be left exposed. T^ 
lirst cutting should be made just before the^^ 
canes show signs of flowering ; the plants 
will send outside shoots 2 or 3 at a time for 
successive cuttings, affording a supply of ex¬ 
cellent green fodder, extending over a period 
of six or eight weeks. If the crop is to be 
used for dry fodiler, the canes wheil cut, 
should be sot in shocks, and the shocks built 
with precautions for ventilation. If the crop 
is required for seed OJily, the leader of the 
canes should be left to flowei* and mature its 
seed, while all the side shoots may be cut fol' 
fodder. Under this system of dry cullivatioa 
and high farming at Hunasuru near Mysore, 
a plot of 1,296 square yaj’ds of every rich 
laud which had loug beeu under cultivation, 
aud. was heavily manured before-hand, proi- 
duced 12,657J lbs. of fodder and I,498| lbs* 
of seed, equivalent to 21 tons, 1 cwt., 1 qr. 
and 10 lbs. of fodder per acre, and 2 tons, 9 
cwt., 3 qrs. and 5 lbs. of seed. This very 
large outturn is attributed to 'the extreme 
richness of the land, a favorable season and 
high farming. Again, iu the ToorakoOr dis¬ 
trict, in the rich black soil of Gubbi, wh^re 
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sorgo was tried, • the canes attained the 
height of 18 feet, and a very heavy crop of 
fodder was cut. Unfortunately the weight 
per. acre was not recorded. On the average 
light soil of Bangalore with a moderate sup¬ 
ply of manure upwards of 10 tons of fodder 
were cut per acre. Even this last-mentioned 
crop far surpasses the out-turn of any grass 
grown in Mysore, and is superior to the aver¬ 
age out-turn of an acre of the country 
jowar or cholam. So much for the results 
of high farming ; no doubt in favorable seasons 
a faivly remunerative crop might be raised 
even under the native S 3 \stem of light plough¬ 
ing, scanty manuring, and careless weeding. 

The seed could be sown with the Sudiki, 
Sadde, or Kal-kurige (See Buchanan’s Mysore, 
page 261, plate xi), or country pulse drill, 
three of these pulse drills tied to the native 
harrow and served by three men would do for 
the sowing process followed in due course by 
the country bullock hoe. 

There are now known in the agricultural 
commerce of Africa, Europe, America and 
British India, a great many kinds of so called 
sorgo, (the two real sorts are the imphee or 
red seed already known in parts of India, and 
the black seed of North China,) tlie latter con¬ 
taining most saccharine matter. As the 
several kinds hybridise freely, they should 
be grown separately never near each other; 
when the seed is formed the crop must be 
watched and birds scared ; parrots are parti¬ 
cularly fond of the seed and destroy immense 
quantities if left undisturbed. 

To sura up, the superiormerits of the Sorghum 
saccharaturn over grasses, these consist in ( 1 ) 
its heavy crop ; ( 2 ) the rapidity of its growth ; 
(3) its abounding in saccharine mutter ; (4) 
its power of standing heat and drought ; and 
of being grown nearly all the year round, 
especially in the dry and hot months, when, 
every kind of grass is burnt up ; and lastly, 
that with high farming it is a most remunera- 
tiye Hand-book^ Econ, Prod,, 

237 ; Report of the American 
wi^Honers of Patents, p, 220 ; Madras 
July 1872 ; Ron b. Flora Indica, 

; Ilogg^s Vegetable Kingdom, p, 
832 ; Vdifffs Mortus Subnrbanus Calcutten^ 
sis, -^Smith's Chinese Materia Me- 

dica, Bombay Products, 

p, 261^0*Jjl^Boddam. Bangalore Herald, 

; Proceedings of the Madras 
Boa7^&^ Mvenxte, No. 739 of 3rd P\b, 
1862 ; Surgeon Edward Balfour in Records 
of the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
1856 to 1859 ; Indian Field, Calcutta, 1858 j 
Mason's Tenasserim, 
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SORGHUM VULGARE, Pers. 

S. commune, Beauv, ] Holous durra, Fonk. 
Holcus sorghum, Linn. | Andropogon sorghum,i2ox&. 

Yc^ar, of Kangra. 

Joiir-Kiar, , of Kangra. 


Durra; Zurrut; Zura, Ab. 
Joar, Bebg., Hind. 


Pyoung, 
Jolah, 

Juari, 

Kaydee, 

Great millet, 

Indian ,, 

Kalamboki, 

Juvar, 

Joundri, 


lied juari, 
Lai juari, 


Burm. 

Can. 

Duk. 

Eoypt. 

Eng. 

Greek. 

Guz. 

Hind. 


Taw. 

Tel. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Cha^la, Malea 

Zoortia, SaS^b. 

CholufQ> Soalum, Tam. 

Jonnaloo; d onna, Tel. 

Gidda-jonnk, ,, 

Kondti-jonnA ,, 

Pacch’hu-jonVa, ,, 

Rairiudl talan^ralu, ,, 
.rugeri, 

Red. 

Anglo.-Hind. ] Sagappoo soalum, 

Hind. | Yerra jonnaloo 

Brown. 

Brown juari, Ang.-Htnd. ] Soalum, 

Jooaree, Hind. | Jonnaloo, 

White, 

White iuari, Ang.-Hind. I Vellai soalum, 

Safed juari, Hind. | Telia jonnaloo, 

The stalk, 

Karhi, Hind. 

Sorghum vulgare grows ou light sandy soils 
and requires little moisture. Its seeds are 
smaller than other cei*eals, but the numbers on 
each stalk counterbalance. The great millet 
is grown in Egypt, and in all tho countries of 
the south aud east of Asia, its grain being uSetl 
as food for man, in the form of cakes and 
porridge, and for Ixorncd cattle, and its stalks, 
the karbi of India as fodder for horned cattle 
and horses. It is grown in all the table-lauds 
of India, is found in tlie Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Suugnam at an elevation of 
6,000 feet, but is grown in the N. W. Hima¬ 
laya only in the valleys. Itgrow3.on a reedy 
stem to the height of eight or ten feet, and 
bears irregularly shaped piasters of iunumer- 
able round grains about twice 
mustard seed. It is common all 
Levant, under the name of durra (or douiTft^ff; 
aud ill Greece, where it is called kaljiogill^kl," 
there is likewise a coarse sort iu Italy, called ^ 
Melica rossa, or Sorgo rosso. ' This plant is 
meotioued in Macartney’s Travels to China, 
Vol. ii, p. 157. On the south-east of Pe¬ 
king he saw field. of this saccharine plant 
(Holcus sorghum), which was of an extra¬ 
ordinary height. It grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, and yields, on a mode¬ 
rate calculation, many hundred fold. Major 
General Sir J. B. Hearsey, k.c.b., sent from 
Barrackpore, on 5th March 1858, the seed 
gathered from one plant which came up acci¬ 
dentally during the early rainy season of 1857, - 
and grew to nearly eleven feet iu height, he 
had it supported by a strong bamboo; it 
spread out four shoots from the stem close 
to the ground, and these steins also tfeyioS; 
down roots. This often occurs with 
Holcus sorghum, a.s also with the. 
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TPhe head from the principal shoot was very 
large; the side shoots also headed, but these 
were small. The number of seeds received from 
this one plant was 12,700. This millet is 
largely grown in the Chittledroog and in part 
of the Nuggur division of Mysore. It is 
sown during the thunder showers between the 
end of Arpril and May ; and the crop is reaped 
in September and October. The great defect 
in this grain is tjhat it will not keep, being 
soon destroyed by insects ; and the ryots have 
difficulty iu preservW* sufficient quantity of 
it for seed on the folldwiug year. The seed 
grain is mixed with dshes, and packed with 
paddy straw’; in spite of which, however, 
insects obtain.admittanch. The stems or straw 
of this grain when well preserved from rain, 
will keep for about ten years, and are used as 
fodder. This is often growm by the Karens, 
and occasionally by the Burmese. This is the 
millet designated iu Ezekiel iv, 9. — Cleghorn^s 
Jpunjah Beport, p. 66 ; Elphinstone's History 
of indiaj p. 12; Timkowskis Journey to 
'Peking^ VoL i, p^ 301; FowelVs Hand-hook^ 
VoL i, p. 383; Indian Field, 1858 ; M. E. 
J. R. ojlS57 ; Dr, Maso7i^s Tenasserim ; Ma~ 
cat'tney^s Embassy to China, VoL\\\,p, 157. 

SOR-ALOO, Brng. Dioscorea nummu- 
laria. 

SORI, Hind. Bignonia indica,*^/!.tnw. 

SORIAI-KAI, Tam. Lageuaria vulgaris, 
Serr. 

SORICULXJS, Blyth., a genus of mam 
mals, with the hind-feet of ordinary form and 
proportions, unadapted for aquatic habits 
and the tall tapering and a little compressed 
a"t its extremity. See Sorecidse. 

iQRICULUS ATERRIMUS, Blyth. Sori- 
escens, Jerd. 

5ULUS NIGRESCENS, Jerd. 

J fescens, Gray, | Sorex eikimensis, Hodg- 
ig. N. H., X. I son, Horsfield^s Cata- 
2.) I loguo, (1851.) 

Length of head and body, 3^ inch ; of 
tail, l| inch ; hmd-feet and claws, f inch. 
Number of caudal vertebr® 15 besides the 
extreme tip. Colour throughout blackish, a 
little tinged with rufous ; the feet and the 
claws p^ile. Very common iu Sikkim : and 
was formerly sent by Mr. Hodgson from 
Nepaul. 

SORICULUSSIKIMENSIS, Rod., florsf. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

80RICULUS SOCCATUS, Hodg. Syn. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS CROSSOPUS, FTagler. 

Hydroaorex, N* Davtrnoy. j Pinalia, Gray. 

With the hind feet large and ciliated, and 
the tail also compressed and ciliated beneath 
towards its extremity ; in adoptation to aqua¬ 
tic habits. S. fodiens, (v. Hydi'ophiIus),Pa//a«, 
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and other water shrews of Europe and N. 
America constitute the types of this division ; 
and Dr. Gray refers to it a Himalayan spe¬ 
cies which, having white teeth, Mr. Blyth 
suspected will prove to differ in other and more 
important particulars ; even though it may, 
exhibit the adaptive characters of an enlarged 
and ciliated hind-foot and compressed and 
ciliated tail-tip. It is thus described : 

C^'ossopHs kimalayicus, Gray, Ann. Mag. 
N. H., X, 261 (1842). Length of head and 
body 5^ inches ; tail 3 inches ; hind-foot | 
inch nearly. Slate-coloured black, with scat¬ 
tered long hairs, which are longer and white- 
tipped on the sides and rump; lower part of 
the throat and the middle of the belly 
rusty-brown: tail elongate,scaly, with appress- 
ed dark brown hairs above and elongated 
rigid whitish hairs beneath, and brown elong¬ 
ated rigid hairs near the tip: feet rather naked, 
whiskers numerous, elongate brown. Teeth 
white, probably from the neighbourhood of 
Simla or Mussuri. 

In the other type of dentition the lower 
quasi-incisors are distinctly serrated, with 
three or four coronal points ; and the anterior 
point of the upper quasi-incisors is not pro¬ 
longed beyond a level with its posterior spur; 
the lateral small teeth which follow in the 
upper jaw are five in number, and diminish 
gradually iu size from the first backward. 
Tail cylindrical, not tapering and furnished 
with a stiffish brush at its extremity. Such 
is the common British land shrew, S. vulgaris, 
L., (formerly confounded by British writers 
with S. araneus, Schreber), and which is the 
type of Corsira, Gray (v. Amphisorex, No. 1, 
Duve^'noy, npud Gray). * There are many 
other species. Blaria. Cray, (v, Blarina, 
Lesson) is founded on S. talpoides, Grapper, 
Zool. Journ. v. 28, referred by'Blainville 
to S. brevicaudus, Say : a N. American spe¬ 
cies, which, we believe, only differs from Cor¬ 
sira iu the large size of its fore-feet, and in its 
very short tail :—and Oti-sorex, Dekfly^ is 
founded on two minute N. Ameri< 
which do not appear to differ from 
cept in having the ear-conch large 
cuously visible above the fur. 
it doubtfully. 

CrossopHs{?)caudata ;tB'e 
Hodgson, Horsfield’s Catalogi 
description seems to indicate 
affined to the European S. alpii 
alpinus is ranged among the 
the Corsira type of dentition by 
in his Synopsis Mammalium : its tail however 
is naked and compressed at tip. Length of the 
head and body 2| inch ; of the tail the same, 
slender, nearly mdced, and yery slightly 
attenuated. Colour saturate 
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very slightly rufesceat in certain aspects. 
Snout moderately elongated, furnished at the 
sides with long delicate hair. 

SOSAN, oi: Sosun, Hind. Iris nepalensis, 
any of the lilies. 

SOSANBAR, Arab. Thymus chamsedrys. 

SOSIRATE, see Luristan. 

SOSNI-RANG, Hind , lilac colour of iris 
or lily. 

SOSSI, see Chronology. 

SOSUN, Pers., Pushtu. A small sweet 
smelling iris. Hence the English Christian 
name Susan. 

SOTER MEGAS, b. c. 70, the nameless 
great Soter king, had coins with an Arian 
legend which James Prinsep and Professor 
Lassen ascribed to Azes. On all is a peculiar 
monogram with three prongs. The same 
monogram was continued to coins of Kud- 
phises and of the Kanerki, but it is not 
found in those of the Hercules type derived 
from Hermaeus. Mr. H. T. Prinsep considers 
him to have been contemporary, but not iden¬ 
tified, with Vickramaditya, and that he as¬ 
sumed the title of Soter Megas, which was 
continued down by the Kadphises kings. He 
considers that the nameless kings, with those 
on whose coins are the words Kodes or 
Hyrkodes, although mere local chiefs such as 
now rule at Kulm, Kuuduz and Balkh, pre¬ 
ceded the conquest of the Panjab by Vikra- 
maditya, b. c. 56. See Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

SORINJAN, Arab, Colchicum, Meadow 
saffron. 

SORMA, Hind. Lepidiura sativum. 

SORO, see India. 

SO RON, or Sukara-Kshetra, an old town 
oil the Ganges. 

SOROO-POTTREE MOEE, Uria ? Tel. ? 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 2i feet, height 
from the ground to the intersection of ’ the 
first branch, 18 feet. Used for planks, doors, 
boxes, posts and ploughshares. It is tolerably 
comruou.— Captain Macdonald, 

SORREL, Eng, Oxalis corniculata, Linn. 
also the Rumex acetosa, used as spinach 
and salad, of little value, the French sorrel, 
R. scutatus is a very delicate vegetable, of easy 
culture in light soil. This is grown by sow¬ 
ing the seed broadcast and thinning the plants 
t6 the distance of eight or ten inches from 
one anothei'i It may be sown at the com- 
mepcemeut of the rains.— Jaffrey^ Riddell, 

SORU PENKA, Tel. Cuttlefish bone. 

SORWARNA, Hindi. An offering of 
money, to a beloved friend or relative, to be 
distributed in alms. 

. SOTHALI, Hin\). -^schynomene aspera. 

SOTTAKLA, Tam* Flacourtia sepiaria, 

Roxb,, W. .y A,, Rh. 
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SOUBAH, Ar., Pers., Hind. A province, 
a distiict. According to the Institutes of 
Akbar, a soubah should consist of twenty- 
two circars, a circar of twenty-two per- 
gunnahs ; a perguiinah of twenty-two tuppah ; 
and a tuppah of twenty-two villages ; bhfc 
this divisional strictness was never carried 
out. According to this rule, a soubah would 
be about three times tlie size of Ireland.— 
Malcolm's Ceiitrai Lidia, Vol, ii, p, 6; Ad¬ 
ventures of a lady in Tartary, ^c,, by Mrs. 
Hei'vy, FoL iii, jt7. 249. 

SOUBAIHA, an Arab tribe, in the Lahej 
district of Yemen, who have been termed the 
gypsies of Arabia. 

SOUBALLI, Benq., Hind. Crozophora 
plica ta. 

SOUCAR, Anglo-Hind. A banker, a 
money-changer, from sahoo and kar. 

SdUDE,also Soudes brute,FB. Barilla. Soda. 

SOUF, or Sonf. Hind., Pers. Fruits of 
Anethum graveolens, A. panmori and A. sowa* 
See Sonf. 

SOUFFRE, Fr. Sulphur. 

SOUJIE, Hind., the hard inner part of 
the grains of wheat obtained by siftiAg the 
coarsely ground wheat. 

Bread of wheat ,—One process is first 
thoroughly to clean the wheat, and for this 
one woman will clean 430 fcs. in a day; and 
in the evening the cleaned wheat is placed on 
a table and thoroughly wetted and the water 
left to drain from it during the night. The 
next morning the still moist grain is ground 
in hand-mills by women; a woman grinding 
fi)s. 40 in a day. It is then sifted and as 
much fine flour and soujie as can be obtained, 
are laid aside. The remainder, then termed 
“Nakn,^^ is subjected to a more powerful mill 
and an inferior kind of soujie and a second 
sort of flour obtained from it. The residue 
is then ground in a large mill, and yields a 
coarse flour and bran. 

Bran is what remains of wheat after the 
flour and'soujie is extracted, 

Soujie is the heart of the wheat and is ob¬ 
tained by eoarsel/ sifting the Coarsely ground 
wheat with sieves and soopas by which all 
the small particles of the bran are separated 
from it. One woman can clean lbs. 50 a day. 

Flour ,—The first sort of flour is produced 
by finer sifting from the first grinding of the 
wheat. Second sort flour is sifted from the 
first grinding of the wheat. Second sort fioui* is 
sifted from the first griudiug after the fine is 
extracted and also from the second grinding. 

Bread .—The materials for bread are lbs. 
60 of Ist sort soujie, lbs. 20 of 2ud sort or 
naka soujie, and lbs. 20 of ist sort 
lbs. 100 of these ingredients produce ab<^ 
lbs. 128 of bread. 
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Biscuit is made from 2nd sort soujie 
and flour mixed in the proportion of lbs. 75 
of naka soujie, and lbs. 85 of 2nd sort flour. 
This produces only about lbs. 85 of biscuit, 
which, after being well baked is dried for 
two days in a kiln. 

^ Barm or Veastf sufficient for 800 loaves, 
lb. 1 each, is made of brown sugar lbs. 2; 
potatoes, lbs. 1^ ; hops, oz. with half a gallon 
of watei’. Boil and mash the potatoes: boil 
the hops until none appear on the surface of 
the water, strain and dissolve the sugar in 
the liquid. The potatoes are then added and the 
whole is stifiined into a jar or small tub. 
This quantity produces about 3^ pints and is 
generally ready for use in 12 hours. The 
addition of a small portion of the old barm 
hastens fermentation. Bombay wheat is whiter 
and heavier compared wi(}i that fiom Katty- 
war, and produces a greater quantity of soujie 
and flour. That of Kattywar is smaller and 
darker, and produces good flour though 
smaller in quantity, with less soujie.— Mc^ 
CullocKs Commercial Dictionary^ y, 1245. 

SOULAMIA AMARA, bitter soulamia, 
is a shrub with crowded ovate leaves tapering 
to the base, quite entire and veiny. It is a 
native of the Moluccas, and has white race¬ 
mose flowers, the size of those of the vine. 
The fruit is compressed, thin at the edges, 
dry, with 2 seeds in ea(di cell resembling 
cucumber seeds, but smaller, each lying in a 
small cavity of the cell.— Eng, Cyc, 

SOULIER, Fu, Shoes. 

SOUM, IIiNi). Balanties aegyptiaca. 

SOUMYA, or Soamya, Sans. The son of 
Soma. 

SOUNG-YA, Burm. This plant grows 
six or eight feet high. Fruit, the size of an 
apple, elongated, deeply fluted, brilliant yel¬ 
low, contains ten seeds in five apartments. 
Chiefly used to acidify curry .—Malcolmy Vol, 
i,p. 183. 

SOUNG YA LiE, Burm. Ancistrolobus 
cornea, McClelland, 

SOUR, the ancient Tyre. 

SOUR, Sowrah or Saur, is a term, identical 
with Sairea, and is given to populations occu¬ 
pying the fastnesses of the eastern ghauts, along 
with the Khond and Kol. TheSoura are wholly 
within Telingana, and extend from the Goda-1 
very to the southern frontier of the Khond, 
a large district and dependency of Bustar, 
in Central India, is surrounded by the Tiling 
in the south, Khond and Mari Goud on the 
east, and hindoos to the north. Tod says 
they possess tlie same moral and physical pro¬ 
perties as the Bhil, though without the bad 
qualities which mark the most degraded of 
this tribe in the west. The Sairea are almost 
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omnivorous.— Tod^s Travels^ pp, 46-7. See 
Sowrah. 

SOURABAYA, iulat. 7* 13'S., long. 112^ 
46|' E., is one of the chief towns of the 
island of Java, situated on the main land on 
the shores of a narrow strait, which divides 
it from the large island of Madura. It is the 
only perfectly secure harbour on the north 
coast of Java, and the only one also in which 
the shipping can be well defended by batteries 
on shore; therefore, in the event of a war 
between Holland and any powerful maritime 
state, Sourabaya will be even of more import¬ 
ance than Batavia. The north channel into 
the harbour is defended by a strong fort 
erected upon a low island, about nine miles 
from the town, but the eastern channel is un¬ 
protected, except by the shallowness of the 
water. The town itself, which is a mile and 
a half from the sea, is divided by a river 
thirty yards wide, which is navigable by boats 
one hundred miles from the sea, and is suf- 
flciently deep at the entrance to admit vessels 
of two hundred and flfty tons. The land in 
the vicinity is very low, being little above 
the level of the sea ; but it is not of so 
swampy a nature as that of the site of Batavia. 
A considerable number of Arabs and their 
descendants are settled at Sourabaya ; while 
Grissik, a sea-port town, about five miles dis¬ 
tant, may almost be termed an Arab colony, 
for it is principally occupied by these people 
and their slaves. There are fish-ponds, exten¬ 
sive tanks of salt water, in which sea-fish are 
fattened for the table. These are highly 
prized by the Chinese, who spare no expense 
to procure them.— Mr, Earl, pp, 47 to 78. 

SOUR LIME, Eng. Citrus bergamia— 
Risso d* Poit,, Roxh,, W, A, 

SOURNA MAYHARi; Sans. Cassia 
sophora, Linn. 

SOURONTON ISLAND, an island lying 
oft’ the south-west part of Caramata, 1,400 
feet high, and visible from a distance of 27 to 
30 miles. 

SOUR SOP, Anoua muricata, Lmn, 

SOURU or Soara, Sans. The disciples of 
Soorya. 

SOUR WOOD OIL TREE, see Diptero- 
carpus. 

SOUSEE, Hind., a striped cotton cloth : 
a kind of sou see is produced in France, 
blue striped, closer in texture than the 
Indian, perhaps, but belonging to the 
same class or category; ahd another called 
‘ grivas,* in particular near Vichy, both ex¬ 
cellent and fast-coloured fabrics, and both 
used for trousers and blouses. The Indian 
Bousee are always striped or checked, woven 
in narrow patterns, with coloured yarns, blue 
and white, black and blue, red and blue 
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yellow, white, and blue,* green and chocolate, 
as detailed in Dr. Watson’s list; and they are 
worn, fine and coarse, literally by millions of 
the people of the middle and lower classes. 
Sousee is manufactured principally in the 
towns of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, St. Thome 
or Mylapore. Those of Tanjore and Tri¬ 
chinopoly are made of silk and mixed with 
cotton of various colours and sorts ; but 
Mylapore weavers work only in cotton ; they 
are 7 yards by 1, the silk pieces are sold at 
from 8 to, 20 Rs., those of cotton at 2 to 7 Rs. 
«each. These are used for undergowns, or 
lungahs, by the mahomedan women and as 
trousers for men. See Soucee. 

SOU-SOU of India, Platanista gangetica. 

SOUTCHEOU, see Kalkas. 

SOURI, see Inscriptions. 

SOUTH ARGOT, a revenue district of 
the Madras presidency, in which the chief 
town is Cuddalore. The best coarse grind¬ 
stones are from Virdachellum in South 
Arcot, Triputty, and Ootramaloor in Chin- 
gleput, KurseMungalum near Vellore, Woon- 
tiraetta and Chellamacoor in the Cudda- 
pah district, and Podelay and Woodiagherry 
in Nellore. A soft sandstone suited for filters 
occurs at Rajahmundry, and hard gritty 
kinds, like the Bhurr-stoue of France, in the 
Peddaredapully talook of Nellore and near 
Ghooty. Some of the sandstones of the Gun- 
toor, Bellary, Madura and Mysore districts 
are very similar to those used as grindstones 
and flour mill-stones in England. Tiie best 
dry whetstones are those of Nuggur, Matoor 
hill in Guntoor, Triputty, Arnee and Needa- 
cheria in Bellary. Fine grained sandstones 
of a sharp cutting quality occur at Gooiemo- 
koda aud Dyda in Guntoor, at Chellumacoor 
and Chettywarreepully in Cuddapah and in 
the Pedelay talook and Woodingherfy hill 
in Nellore. The finest specimens of common 
earthenware are the ancient funeral, domestic 
and cooking vessels, which been dugout of the 
old tombs in the districts of Coimbatore and 
So^th Arcot. This kind of pottery has been 
foudd in many parts of India in tombs usually 
arranged in circles, each tomb being built of 
six slalte of stone and occasionally surmounted 
by larap mounds of loose stones aud earth. 
They ^ve been thought to resemble the 
Druidic|l tombs of England, and are supposed 
to be of} great antiquity, there being no re¬ 
cords of) them extant. The pottery found in 
them usually consists of tall narrow cinerary 
urns of 18 or 20 inches in length, with three 
or four clumsy feet, four inches in length, 
and of a\variety of round oval and flattened 
yesseis of different shapes aud sizes, some 
haviu|K|#iiBl^ tjbeen used for cooking and 
others^^^&iokM^^^sseis. The tall urns 



usually contain burnt human bones, te^h and 
ornaments of brass, or copper, they are made 
of a coarse clay, aud have not been finished 
with care, some of the flattened oval and 
rounded vessels are made of a fine dense clay 
that has been carefully prepared, the surfaces 
are vai iously oruamented with wavy or crossed 
lines of red and yellow, carefully painted. 
The pottery appears also to have been smeared 
(it resembles the potterie antique vernissee 
et lustree, figured by M. Brongniart.) There 
is great purity of form in most of the vessels 
which resemble the Etruscan in the precision 
of the curves aud in the angles at which the 
different surfaces meet. The art of pottery 
appears to have deteriorated in India, since 
these samples were made and one branch of 
it is apparently lost, viz., the smearing or thin 
glazing on the surface. 

SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, see Somul, 
Beer-el-somal. 

SOUTH ASIATIC, see India. 

SOUTH BABYLONIA, the country east 
of the Tigris, Siisiana. 

SOUTH CACHAR, see Kuki. 

SOUTH CANARA. The district lies 
between the sea and thOv high plateau of 
Mysore and Coorg ; most of its rivers conse¬ 
quently take their rise in those provinceat^ 
South Canara has a sea board of 120 miles'^ 
besides about 404 miles of estuaries. In Cai:: 
nara, fish are almost the sole food "pf thi’' 
people. Hindu mythology says that the,^hdle.' 
of South Canara was foriperly under 
ocean, the boundary of which was the edge 
of the Mysore plateau, and that the sea was 
dried up by a flaming arrow of the god 
Parasu Rama. More modern science robs the 
fable of its poetry, but leaves it its ground¬ 
work of truth, by ascribing the existence of 
Canara to volcanic action. There are also 
extensive littoral upheavings. Canara and 
its boundary hills are the first land that meets 
and receives the full force of the south-west 
monsoon, niid the anuual ruiufull on the coast 
is 130 inches. 

SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA. The nnees- 
tors of the present occupauts of South-east¬ 
ern Asia, reached the sites which they now 
occupy by the valley of the Indus, the 
passes of the Himalayas, aud the valley of 
the Brarahaputra. Others of them have 
come from Arabia, Eastern Africa, Madagas¬ 
car and the south of Persia, across the Ara¬ 
bian Sea. Amongst the races now occupying 
these regions some are of Mongol and Mancha 
origin, of the Negro, Tartar, Semitic and 
Aryan families of mankind. See India. 

SOUTHERN CROSS is visible to 19® N. L. 
SOUTHERN INDIA, is a term applied 
sometimes to all the peninsula of India, 
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south of the Nerbudda river or to that portion 
of it lying south of the Kistnah river. In the 
latter restricted since, it is occupied by the 
Canarese, part of the Telugu, Tamil, Malya- 
lam and Tulu-speaking races and comprises 
part of the circars, ihe kingdoms of Mysore, 
Cochin, and Travaacore and the British provin¬ 
ce^ of Nellore, Guntoor, the Ceded Districts, 
Chiugleput; N. and S. Arcot, Salem, Tanjore, 
Tiunevelly and Coimbatore all largely culti¬ 
vated. Iq Southern India, tattooing is not 
unusual ; almost all Sudra and Pariar 
women have tattooing marks on them. A 
blue line runs down the forehead to the 
i*oot of the nose, a practice which some 
of the Sudra men and women of the Smar- 
tha brahmins also follow. The women 
alsoliave their forearms tattooed with flowers, 
and the men put a scorpion on the hollow be¬ 
tween the thumb and forefinger of right hand. 
These hand and forearm miarks are for orna¬ 
ment, but the forehead mark is now regarded 
as a sectarian hindoo mark. The Khoud, the 
higher Abor tribes tattoo, and the practice 
prevails among the Sirnang and Binua and 
other Ultra-Indian and Asianesian tribes. 
The architecture and ornamentation of the 
temples of Southern India have been made 
^nown by the representations and descrip- 
■ons pf Bejapoor, Dharwar, Ahmedabad 
dd|^|r^f||ie8, by Mr. Fergussonand Col. 

by far the most in- 
^E^I&ll^Mli^l^pnplete memorials of the 
HkerlM^^illl^ grandeur of Southern 

TRdia whicfi^Slfe in existence : and give a 
striking impression of the former splendour 
of those empires. The Dharwar sculptures 
are the records of Chalukya, Hoi Sala, 
Belial, and other local dynasties, some of 
the figures are clothed with defensive armour, 
and there is no trace of a sewn garment. All 
the men^s figures have short waistcloths or 
dhotees, like kilts with an end in some cases 
cast over the shoulder. The women are in 
the same costume, Ijiut both in the earlier 
memorial-stones and on some of the profuse 
sculpture on the temple at Hullabeed in 
Mysore, (Dhara Samoodra, tenth to twelfth 
century, a. d.), they wear bodices, tied in 
front, as hindoo women wear them at present. 
Many temples in the south and west of India, 
as also in Guzerat and Orissa, &c., are known 
to belong to periods as early as a. d. 500. 
Groups of figures ou them are numerous be¬ 
yond description, the men wear head-dresses 
in the form of conical crowns richly covered 
with ornaments, their bodies are naked, and 
their breasts and arms show necklaces and 
armlets of very ornate patterns. From the 
loins to the knee, oi* middle of the thigh, they 
have iu most iustai^ces kilts, as it were, also 
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composed of ornaments, and many are 
gather naked, both male and female, with a 
girdle of ornamental pattern round the loinSr 
These figures abound among the scnlptttl^ 
of Ellora, and upon the hindoo temples M 
Dharwar and Mysore of the eighth to the 
thirteenth century ; also upon the ^Chola' 
temples at Conjeveram and elsewhere, pi^o- 
bably of the same era. In the Jain sculpture 
the male aud female figures are invariably 
naked ; but ornamented in general with neck¬ 
laces, bracelets, armlets and zones of exceed^ 
ingly intricateand beautiful patterns, in imita-4 
tion, probably, of the chased goldwork of the 
period. The existing tank irrigation, in 
Southern India, is chiefly ancient, and 
comprises innumerable tanks of all sizes, 
from what might be termed lakes down¬ 
wards. These may be divided into three 
classes: 1. Those formed by the closing 
of the passage of a considerable river through 
a narrow gorge, in a range of hills, by 
means of a high dam or “ bund.^* 2. Those 
formed in the plains, by embankments carried 
across the drainage of the countiy, and im¬ 
pounding the water of one or more streams ; 
these tanks being often of great superficial 
area but shallow. 3. Tanks which mightj be 
considered intermediate between the other 
two, having in general a great length of dam 
than the first, and a greater depth of water 
than the second. Few examples of the first 
kind remain entire. The ruined Mudduk 
Masoor tank, one of this class situated on the 
borders of Dharwar and Mysore, has a length 
of the main bund ou the crest, 550 yards ; 
present height from 90 feet to 108 feet; 
width at the base, from 945 feet to 1,100 
feet; area of the lake at 90 feet depth, 40 
square miles ; contents’ about 1,400 million 
cubic yards of water. The area of the draiu- 
age basin, which was on the inner slopes of 
the western ghauts, was 500 square miles. 
Mr. Gordon was engaged on a proposed res¬ 
toration of this tank ; but it was f^ound that 
the present average rainfall would not suffice 
to fill much more than one-half of its ancient 
basin, and it was suggested that the depth 
should be reduced from 90 to 70 feet. This 
diminution in the supply was supposed to 
be attributable partly to the diminished 
rainfall and partly to the construction of 
small tanks ou some of the feeders, at a date 
subsequent to the completion of the Great 
tank, which was assigned, by traditiofi, to the 
14th or 15th century. The main bhnd was 
supplemented by two smaller ones, ylaced oti 
saddles at some distance from it, in Ihe range 
of hills ; and it was by the breach ing o f one 
of these that the tank |||^K|i|H||H the. 
principal embankment 
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were no traces of a waste weir or byewash 
of any kiud^. Of the second and third classes 
of tanks, some are ancient ones of great 
dimensions, such as the ruined Poonairy Tank, 
in the Trichinopoly district, of which the 
embankment was 30 miles in length, and the 
Veeranum tank, still in action, with a bund 
12 miles long. 

Channel irrigation, only rivers of the larger 
class, which had a continuous flow for several 
months are available for extensive irrigation 
projects. The smaller rivers are merely tor¬ 
rents, which quickly carry off heavy falls of 
rain, and then became dry again. The water, 
however, is in many cases intercepted by 
chains of tanks, of the second or third class, 
built across these torrents. 

The deltas of large rivers, being the most easi¬ 
ly irrigated lauds, have been so treated forages, 
and the works have been much extended and 
improved under the British government, by 
the construction of permanent weirs of great 
lengths, at the heads of the deltas, such weirs 
being built on the sandy beds of wide rivers 
subject to heavy floods. This seemed to have 
bgen beyond the skill of the ancient native 
rulers. They, however, built many weirs on 
the large rivers in the middle part of their 
courses; the situations being skilfully chosen, 
but the construction was rude and imperfect. 
They were generally built on a reef of rocks, 
with loose rabble, faced with large blocks of 
granite laid dry, and sometimes fastened with 
iron clamps. The modern weirs in similar 
situations are of masonry, with a vertical or 
slightly battering face on the down-stream 
side, and with heavy copings. In rivers 
having sandy beds, it is usual to build the 
body of the weir on a foundation of brick 
wells, sunk to the low water level, and filled 
with concrete. On* the lower side there is 
an apron, having a slope of 1 in 12 from the 
crest, with a toe wall ; and if the slope be 
long, intermediate walls are also built on 
wells, and below all there is a broad layer of 
rough rubble of large dimensions. 

The ancient irrigation channels were gener¬ 
ally defective in design, being too small, and 
having much too great a fall. In consequence 
of these channels being so near the river, 
they irrigated only a narrow strip of land ; 
and the current being too great, excessive 
annual repairs were required. This system 
necessitated numerous off-takes from the river, 
involving the expense of many weirs, and a 
gfeat aggregate length of unproductive chan¬ 
nel from the off-take to the point where the 
channel reached such a level as to command 
Ihe surface of the country. On the other 
hand, a canal of large dimensions, taken off 
firom one headi having a slower current and 
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less fall, would soon so gain on the level of 
the river, that it would reach districts remote 
from it, and consequently more in need of 
artificial supplies of water; and it would 
also command a much larger extent of coun¬ 
try than it could supply entirely with water. 
This was an advantage, because it would be 
many years before a district could be com¬ 
pletely changed from dry to wet cultiva¬ 
tion, as it would require to have its popula¬ 
tion trebled. It also afforded means of assist¬ 
ing dry crops in years of drought, and thus 
preventing famine. In many districts com¬ 
plete failure of the crops uow grown occur¬ 
red every few years, and a good crop was a 
rare occurrence. There should, therefore, be 
facilities for completely irrigating detached 
areas at consid^ rable intervals, and of giving 
occasional irrigation to dry crops. 

Distribution was effected from the eqcond 
class of tanks directly, by means of sluices 
in the bund. From the third, and more 
especially from the first class, it was com¬ 
monly effected indirectly ; thus, the natural 
channels of the river or rivers, which hod 
been dammed to form the tank, were used to 
carry part of the water for irrigation, weirs 
being built across them at suitable places, and 
artificial channels taken off from above tben^. 
By these means the surplus of the water, 
which was generally wastefully used by the 
ryots was saved, being collected by draidage 
I into the stream, and redistributed at the next 
weir. Distribution was most economically 
effected from a canal, when the latter ran 
along a ridge ; but as this could rarely be 
accomplished in the case of a canal taken off 
from a main drainage, it was next best 
effected by lending the main distribution 
channels down the ridges crossed by the 
canal. Distribution could be carried out in 
the Ceded Districts for os, per acre, including 
sluices in the main canal, and all necessary 
road and water crossings, but excluding the 
cost of terracing the land to prepare it for 
wet cultivation, this being done by the occu¬ 
pier. The nature of the ground was such,. 
that, in many districts the drainage was ejected 
naturally, no works being required for that 
purpose beyond small open trenches in the 
rice-fields. 

The value of water to the cultivator is shown, 
first by contrasting the yield of dry crops with 
that of rice and sugar-cane, and second from 
actual experiments. From these it appeared 
that the net profit per acre on dry crops waa 
Ss. 2\d .; on rice, £4 16a. and on sugars 

cane, £1$ 6a.*6(/. In the two last cases, a 
veiy low rate for the water was assumed, via : 
12a. per acre for each crop of rice, and 24#; 
per acre for each crop of sugar-cane, as pra^ 
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Tifiionally fixed by government. A compari- 
son has been made between dry crops and 
rice, and dry crops occasionally flooded, 
ba.sed on the average price of grain ex¬ 
tending over five years, and deducting one- 
fourth from the gross value of the crop 
in. the case of dry crops, and. one-sixth 
in the case of wet crops, to cover loss in 
bad years. Without deducting the water- 
rate, the difference in the net value of the 
crops is as follows: between dry crops and rice, 
taking the most unfavourable comparison, 
25s» Id .; between dry crops and the same 
occasionally irrigated, 30^. Hd .; and between 
two dry crops and sugar cane (which occu¬ 
pied ten months of the year), £8 2s. 8d. But 
if water is stored, so as to allow a second crop 
of rice to be grown, the advantages are nearly 
doubled,and provided a water-rate proportion¬ 
ed to.the value of the water were fixed, irriga¬ 
tion would benefit the cultivator to the extent 
of Ss. 6d.f or 50 per cent., and yield a gross 
return on the outlay of 145. 9d. per acre ; 
aud if water were stored for a second crop, 
the gain to the cultivator would be 195. Od., 
or more than 100 per cent., aud the return to 
the agency supplying the water 375. Sd. per 
acre, the cultivator not having to expend any 
capital in improvements. Of the 375. Sd, 
per acre profit, 225. 6d. was about the sum due 
to the storage of water, supposing such storage 
works to be added to distribution works al¬ 
ready constructed. The cost of large works 
of irrigation might be safely reckoned at £7 
per acre on an average, or £8 1 5s. if 5 per cent. 
OQ one-half the capital for ten years during 
construction were added. If the profits made 
by the application of the water were divided, 
in the proportion of one-third to the cultiva¬ 
tor aud two-thirds to the agency supplying 
the water, works of channel irrigation would 
benefit the cultivator, as above stated, to the 
extent of 50 per cent., and yielding a net 
return of 7*4 per cent, on the capital expended. 

With respect to the cost of tanks, the con¬ 
struction of flat country tanks of the second 
class, or even of the third class, offer a very 
doubtful return, although in some cases it 
might pay the cultivators to construct them. 
Great profits had been made by government 
in several cases, by restoring or repairing 
tanks, aud also channels which had become 
ruined ; such net profits amounting to from 
10 per cent, to 45 per cent., and in one in¬ 
stance, which was cited, to 250 per cent. 
The construction of large storage reservoirs 
would i*eturn a high per-centage ou the outlay. 
FurtheiS it appears probable that, in the most 
favourable localities, 7,000 cubic yards of 
water could bo stored for £ I, and in others 
4,250 cubic yards, while the restoration (in 
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part) of the ancient tank of Mudduk Masoor, 
would yifeld 9,600 cubic yards per £1. 

The loss by evaporatiou iu the reservoirs of 
7U feet and upwards in depth would vary 
with their deptli, and the time in which they 
were emptied. It was found, by observations 
of the evaporation in the locality of three 
proposed reservoirs, to vary from 5 per cent, 
to 7i per cent, of their contents. A further 
loss from tlie same source would occur in the 
passage of the water to the country to be irri¬ 
gated, varying of course with the distance, 
&c. For the purposes of calculation, the 
correction for evaporation was assumed at 12 
per cent., and the quantity of water required 
for the cultivation of an acre of rice, at 6,000 
cubic.yards. At the most unfavourable rate 
of storage (4,250 cubic yards per £1, and 
adding, as in the case of the cliannel works, 
25 per cent, for interest during construction) 
3,400 cubic yards per £l, the prime cost 
after all deductions, would be £1 95 . 5d, 
per acre, for giving a second crop of rice, or 
a crop of sugar-cane; while the cost at the 
fate at which the restoration of the Mudduk 
tank was estimated woold be 145. lOrf. per 
acre. An outlay of£l 95. 5d. would yieli^a 
net return of about £1 I 5 ., allowing a lai’ge 
margin for the construction of reservoirs iu 
still less favourable situations and supposing 
the reservoir to be constructed in addition to 
a system of distribution works already exist¬ 
ing. With regard to the large aud very 
remunerative works in the Kistua, Godavery, 
and Tanjore deltas, the works in the latter 
yielded, after deducting repairs aud 5 per 
cent, on the capital, 23-^ per cent, direct 
profit, and those ou the Godavery from 50 per 
cent, to 60 per cent. All the deltas are 
occupied as to offei^ no opportunity for 
new undertakings on a large scale, while 
in other districts such enterprises would ne¬ 
cessarily be more expensive. Mr. Gordon has 
arrived at the following conclusions: 1st, 
That irrigation would benefit the cultivator to 
such an extent as to enable him to pay a 
water-rate equal to two-thirds of the increased 
value of his crop, and still leave his own pro¬ 
fits from 50 per cent, to 400 per cent, iu 
excess of those derived from dry cultivation ; 
2nd, That the most profitable application of 
capital would be found in the construction of 
storage reservoirs as an addition to distribu¬ 
tion works already in existence, and that these 
would yield a net return of 46 per cent., after 
paying one-third of the gross revenue to the 
existing works, and increasing * the revenue 
of such works by 4| per cent.; 3rd, That 
the arbitrary water-rate of I2s. per acu’e was, 
on the data assumed by government, iusufil- 
cient to yield a fair return dmectly on the 
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average of new irrigation works, unless these 
. included the storage of water for a^^ond 

thejHB^wtne^-op produced by and tlie 
cost^l^the works in each case, and that 
otherwise many very beneficial projects would 
remain unexecuted. 

SOUTHERN MAHRATTA COUNTRY, 
constitutes the British zillah of Dharwar, and 
ought, likewise, geographically speaking, 
to include the 'small province of Sunda. The 
. general boundaries are the rivers Kistnah 
and Bhima on the north and north-east ; the 
Tumbudra river on the south ; the Nizam’s 
territory on the east, and the Syhadri range 
of mountains on the west. The latter are gene¬ 
rally called the western ghauts ; a term which 
however properly applies only to the passes 
loading through them. The genera) face of 
this tract is much diversified, and affords a 
great variety of elevation and of geological 
structure, thereby materially affecting the 
jjjistribution and the habitat is a different 
species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion of the thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the 
mountainous region of the ghauts to their 
summits, aud clothing the valleys that ex¬ 
tend between their different ridges, abounds 
with the teak and various other lofty forest 
trees, festooned by enormous perennial 
creepers. The bamboo foims a thick and 
luxuriant underwood in some places, while 
others are entirely open, and the banks 
of many clear and rapid streams flowing 
through it, abound with the black pepper 
plant, the wild cinnamon and other odori¬ 
ferous shrubs. Portions of this forest are 
often left entirely untouched by the axe or 
knife, forming a thick impervious shade for 
the growth of the black pepper, cardamom 
and Mari palm (Caryota urens). These 
are called kaus mid are favourite resorts of 
wild animals. To the east of the regular 
forest lies a tract called the Muliiad, or rain- 
country (though the natives of the plains 
often include thejhari, or forest, under the 
same denomination) in which the trees de¬ 
generate into large bushes, the bamboo almost 
entirely ceases, and cultivation, chiefly of rice, 
becomes much more frequent. The bushes 
consist chiefly of the karunda, the pallas, &c. 
It abounds in tanks and artificial reservoirs 
for purposes of irriijatioii. East of the Mul- 
nad is a great extent of alluvial plain, pro¬ 
ducing fine crops of wheat, cottou, niaizes, 
millet, Hoieus sorghum, Panicum itali-: 
cum, Ulcer arietiuum, &c. Aud ou the Nizam’s ’ 
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frontier are found a succession of low 
hills, with tabular summits, often risj| 
abrupt and inteit 

and travej||^^^^^^^Bi|bi various direl 
Tiiey are thorny jun|^ 

babul and vHWra^iria^eir bases, and 
valleys between, composed of a light sand^ 
soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches. 
Panicum spicatum, Panicum miliare, PImseolus 
max, Phaseolus rnungo, &c. The first or 
mountainous division consists chiefly of mica¬ 
ceous <*hiy, and other s(;hists, which to the 
northward are suc.ceeded by basaltic or trap 
formation. The Mulnad is composed of un-* 
dubiting clay-slate hills, which become cover¬ 
ed with basalt to the north. This trap form¬ 
ation extends in a slanting direction from 
S. W. to N. E nearly coinciding with a line 
drawn from Sadasheghur on the coast, to 
Bejapoor and Sliolapoor—and, what is re¬ 
markable, is almost coincident with that 
marking the separation of the two great 
tribes of the population using totally distinct 
languages, the Mahrattas and Canarese. The 
hills to the N. E. and E. are all of primitive 
sandstone sometimes resting on schists, some¬ 
times immediately on granite, whiidi latter is 
the rock nearest the surface In the central 
and eastern plains. A well-defined range of 
hills to the S. W., called the Kuppntgud, is 
basaltic. The extensive plains lying between 
these different lines of hills and eminences 
are composed of the rich, black mould 
called regur or cotton ground, resulting 
from decomposed basaltic rocks. To the 
N. E. a considerable tract of limestone is 
found, resting on the sandstone, about 
Bagalcote, Badami, Hungund, Mudibihal, &c. 
The species of Mammalia found in the 
Southern Mahratta country, were described 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Ser¬ 
vice in the Madras Literary Society’s Journal, 
July 1839, aud he gave the distribution in a 
tabular form, some of them being general, 
actions confined to one tract only. 

SOUTHERN WHALE BONE WHALE 
of Nunn, Balaena australis, Des Moulins, 

SOUTHERN WOOD, Artemisia abrota- 
num, Linn, 

Dowiiah, Hind, I Dawanum, TfiL. 

Marikolundoo, Tam. | v 

The Tamil people sometimes mix the flue 
powder of it with giugillio oil and anoint 
themselves with it after bathing. The ma- 
homedans prize it for its fragrance as a 
flower ; and it is one of t^ many sweet 
smelling shrubs that are strewed before the 
hiiidoo gods at religious ceremonies.— Aint, 
Mai. 44. 

SOUTH POLE, Badabauala, Sans., 
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OCTH SEA ISLAND COTTON, see 
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POUTONG, a river HeUi llUbrigunj in 
^Ihet. 

SOWA, see Soya. ^ 

SOWA, also Shuta-pooshpa, Gcz., Hind. 
Anetlium sowa, Iloxb, Dill seed ; or Bishop 
, weed, Anethurn graveolens, TAnn. 

SOWA, Hind., of Spiti, a kind of barley. 

SOWAR, Hind. A trooper ; a mounted 
soldier, belonging to the irregular cavalry. 
([30WAY DO, Burm, a tree of maximum 
girth cubits and maximum length 10 or 
12 feet, very abundant on the sea coast and 
on the banks of rivers in the Tenasserim 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
The wood is much recommended for gun- 
Btocks with but one fault ; that it is crooked 
and therefore not more than ten or twelve 
feet can be procured between the bends. 
This wood is commonly sold to Burmese at 
half a rupee for a piece large enough to make 
oue^ gun-stock .—Captain Dajice. 

SOWEAJYA, see Inscriptions. 

SOVINDA, Tel. -^schynomene sesban. 

SOW-YEW, Burm. The Egg-tree of the 
Karenese, Chisel-handle tree of the English in 
Burmah. This is stated by Dr. Mason to be 
a species of Dalbergia. Its maximum girth 
cubits and maximum length 10 feet. 
Found scattered all over the Arnlierst, 
Tavoy and Mergui forests, inland ; always 
found in undulating ground only, not near 
water. When seasoned it floats on water. 
It is used by Burmese in preference to any 
other for handles of chisels and tools, also for 
helves of axes, and hatchets. It is a very 
hard, fine grained wood, which is strongly 
recommended for helves and handles of all 
kinds of tools, and is unequalled for those 
tools, such as chisels, which are struck with 
a hammer or mallet. This wood is of a yel¬ 
lowish white in colour with patches of black 
interspersed, looking as if iron had in some 
manner been drawn from the soil, and 
incorporated in the wood. Though widely 
scattered, it is in such demand as always to be 
procurable in the markets .—Captain Dance. 

SOWRAH. A tribe inhabiting a small 
tract of country situated between 83° 30' 
Btid 84° 30' east longitude, and between 18° 
30' and 19° 30' north latitude. Their name 
is also written Saur, Sour, and Saireah. In 
/the Namalingana Shasauam of Amara, an 
ancient hindoo writing descriptive of the 
Various i^aces inhabiting the Indian penin- 
Y buIb, the Sowrah (Shabarah) are classed 
^ under the general head of Sudras, they are 
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described as people who dress in 
nd are placed in a sub-family with the 
who dress i n peaco ck's 
the Pulir 

desciTBSnimPfrlety ofth^ 
out-castes. There is no 
among them, but by the progress of^jHiza** 
tion tEey4mve gradually become divid^ into 
two bodies; 1st, the Kapu SowTa^^ who are 
dispersed over those hills of Purlah Kimedy 
and Palkonda which are situated in the more 
open country, and whp, from frequent inter¬ 
course with their neighbours, the Telugu and 
Oriya people have picked up their language 
and someof their civilization. Manyofthe Kapu 
Sowrah now live in villages in the plains and 
at the foot of the hills, and lead a quiet and in¬ 
dustrious life ; 2ndly, the Konda Sowrah or hill 
Sowrah who inhabit the dense forest of hills 
to the north of Purlah Kiraedy. These men 
are utterly uncivilized and retain all the cus¬ 
toms, manners and instincts, which originally 
characterized the race, and to them therelore the 
following description will be confined. A large 
portion of these Sowrah are nominally uuder 
the control of the Bissoyi or hill chiefs of 
Goomah and Gibau, Soringhee, RyaguddaJ]^ 
Wogayagudda, Jeriughee and Coipooram. But 
the greater number who go by the name of 
the Omanyah Sowrah are independent of all 
control, and as far as is known, have no chiefs 
among themselves. The hills they inhabit 
are never visited by the inhabitants of the 
plains—they are bounded on the north by the 
country of the Khoud, another hill tribe, on 
the east by the zemindaries of Pedda Kimedy 
aud Chinua Kimedy, on the south by Purlah 
Kimedy, and on the west by Goonipooram, a 
taluk of the Jeypore couiitry. As viewed from 
the summit of Mahendragiri, a lofty mountain 
on its confines, this country appears to consist 
of a continuous mass of hills which rise 
behind one another, range after range, like the 
waves of the sea. Cultivation of dry grains is 
carried on, on the slopes of the hills, often at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the plain, while here 
aud there crops of paddy are raised on the 
small level patches between the hills, ad¬ 
vantage being taken of the numerous springs 
and hill streams. Besides the forts or places 
of residence of the Bissoyi above-mentioned, 
there are a few villages of tolerable dimen¬ 
sions among the hills, and tliere is reported to 
be a large village called Tummalo in the 
Omanyiah Maliahs consisting of more than 200 
houses, but the Sowrah generally live in hut# 
perched singly on the hill sides or in small 
groups of 4 or 5. Of the language of the Sowrah, 
little is known. It is of course unwritten, and 
is entirely different from that of the Khond 
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or any other neighbouring hill tribe. To the 
oar it sounds very monosyllabic, and is pro- 
Donnced in a short quick way, the Sowrahs 
eeidom indulging in long sentences. For the 
imperative “ go” their word is “ ma,*^ and for 
•*come,” “ja.” They sing a particular kind 
of song which they call “ Kellangiya.” They 
are not peculiar in what they eat. Flesh of 
all sorts, snakes, red ants, mice, monkeys, 
birds, fruit, vegetables and grain were all 
enumerated in a list of the articles of food 
given by one of themselves,—but like the 
Khonds, they have a peculiar objection to the 
use of milk in any of its forms. The dress 
of the Sowrah consists of a piece of coarse 
cloth manufactured among themselves by 
a set of persons who are called by the 
people of the plains the Arasi Sowrah. This 
cloth is fastened round their waists by the 
women, and reaches to their knees. The 
men merely wear a langooty, or piece of rag 
fastened to a string round their waists and 
passing between their legs. Their ornaments 
consist of nose rings and ear-rings, bangles, 
&c., made of brass or bell metal, and as many 
strings of coloured glass beads worn round 
tlieir necks as they can accumulate. On 
festivals, the men decorate their hair with 
peacock and other feathers. The women 
in their own hills never wear anything above 
the waist. Astlie cold weather approaches, 
the Sowrahs up to the year 1 H55 were in 
the habit of making incursions into the 
plains of Kimedy and Goonipooram, in small 
parties of 5 or 10, and way-laying travellers 
to rob them of their cloths—and as they are 
utterly reckless of life, several murders occur- 
ed annually. It was hoped that the newly 
organised police would do mucli to check 
these depredations, but it was thought 
that they can never be finally stopped 
till the Sowrah are brought into more 
frequent contact with the inhabitants of the 
plains, and opportunity is afforded them to 
possess themselves by honest means of those 
necessaries which they now obtain by plunder. 
There are openings into the Maliahs from 
Kimedy and Goonipooram which might be 
improved at no great outlay into good roads, 
and probably a route might be found leading 
from the former to the latter place at the 
back of the Maliahs, and thus placing the 
whole country within easy reach of the plains, j 
Their I'eligion is principally demonolatry. 
They ascribe every disease and other evil to | 
the infiuence of a demon who must be propi¬ 
tiated to prevent their occurrence, or obtain 
their removal. Tliey are also said to worship 
Rama and Bheema, and to have village god¬ 
desses, but the worship prevails probably only 
among the Kapu Sowrah. At the time of 
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I harvest, soon after the^ crops of gantelu ,4 
korralu, maize, &c., ripen, every individual 
Sowrah fetches a stone, jfixes it in the ground 
a span upwards, and calls it by the name of 
“ mountain god.” He brings a little of each 
kind of crop and lays it before the stone ; 
he then sacrifices a fowl, gets some toddy, 
and after dedicating to the god, he mixes 
them all together, and with his friends and 
relatives, enjoys the feast. When a child 
is born, they assign to it the name of the 
day on which it was born, or that of the 
presiding evil spirit, the latter being de¬ 
termined by a sort of soothsayer or priest 
called by them “ Vejju.” If born on Sunday, 
the child is called “ Adya on Monday, 

“ Somburu on Tuesday, “ Mangada on 
Wednesday, “Pudu on Thursday, “LakyaJ , 
on Friday, ‘ Sukku,’* aud on Satuvd4ay, 

“ Sanya.” These names of the days of the 
week are the same as those among the Telu- 
gu and Oriya people, Telugu Adivaram, So- 
mavaram, Mangalavarara, Buduvaram, Laks* - 
manavaram, Sukravaram and Sauivaram. The 
mother is not considered unclean for a period 
after the birth as among the Hindoos generally. 

A stimulant prepared of roots and bark is ad¬ 
ministered to her immediately after the birth, 
and on the 4th day she is generally able to 
resume her ordinary oc^cupations. The ce¬ 
remonies observed at a marriage are as fol¬ 
lows:—A young man, or Ids friends for 
him, having selected a bride, messages are 
sent to her parents, and finally the young man 
himself goes, bearing a pot of toddy or other 
present. If the consent of the parents is ob¬ 
tained, the ceremony is commenced by fixing 
3 posts in the ground, between wbicli the 
bride and bridegroom with their respective 
friends assemble, and a feast is commenced, 
at which nearly every person gets drunk upon 
toddy. The bride and bridegroom sit to¬ 
gether while turmeric water is poured ou their 
heads. Presents of cloth, beads, rings, &c,, 
are exchanged. Fowls, and if procurable, 
sheep are sacrificed to propitiate the demons, 
and the fiesh is then cooked, made up into 
balls with some sort of grain, and distributed 
among the party ; on these occasions they ail 
join in a dance which seems to consist princi¬ 
pally iu hopping from one leg to the other, at 
each movement snapping tlieir fingers and 
uttering an ejaculation, while at intervals 
the whole of the dancers come bumping to¬ 
gether and again separate. If the parents 
of the bride refuse to consent to the marriage, 
it frequently happens that the friends of the 
bridegroom watch their opportunity, and if 
the girl is found alone, they seize and Ci|iTf 
her off. The relatives of the girl then pursue 
and attack the opposite party, but even though 
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Bnecessful in retaking her, they are prohibited 
by their customs from giving her in marriage 

any one else. Should such a thing be at¬ 
tempted, the parties would have to fight it 
out in a more serious manner with bows and 
Arrows. 

The Sowrah burn their dead, and the 
following day bitry the ashes on the same 
spot over which they erect a rude paudal; on 
the 5th day the soothsayer or priest is call¬ 
ed to the place and makes an offering of 
toddy, sacrificing at the same time fowls 
or animals according to their means, to the 
spirit of the dead. Another portion of the 
ceremony consists in placing round a pot of 
toddy a number of leaves to represent the 
ancestors of the deceased ; upon each leaf the 
priest sprinkles a little toddy while pro¬ 
nouncing the name of the person represented, 
after which the toddy is divided among the 
party. At the end of the 1st and 4th years, 
ceremonies are observed which also consist in 
feasting on various articles of food which are 
first dedicated to the spirit of the deceased. 
Though the Sowrah race is considered far more 
wild and savage than the Khonds, they have 
no share in the Meriah or human sacrifices 
performed by the latter. The weapon in 
most general use among the Sowrah, is 
the bow and arrow. The how is made of 
a section of strong male bamboo, about 
a yard iu length, the string being made of 
a thin slip of the outer coating of the bam¬ 
boo, firmly bound on at each end with sinews. 
The arrows are of light reeds, feathered, with 
A head of flat beaten iron, having two or three 
pairs of barbs. They generally aim at the 
stomach or thigh of their victims, and the 
wounds are consequently dafigerous and very 
often fatal. Their mode of attack is to lie in 
wait in some bushes close to a road whence 
they shoot their arrows at any passer by. 
Some of them also carry rude iion knives, and 
a hatchet called “tungi.” Besides carry¬ 
ing on cultivation, certain of them called 
Muli Sowrah work in iron, making ar- 
I'QW heads, knives, &c. ; others called 
Medari Sowrah make mats out of bam¬ 
boos, while the Arasi Sowrah weave 
coarse cloths. They are, generally speaking, 
extremely muscular, as an instance of which 
a man who was apprehended on suspicion of 
belonging 1o a party who had committed 
murder, seized the bayonet of one of the 
armed constables in his hands, and actually 
bent the blade double. A pleasing fea¬ 
ture in their character is their complete, truth¬ 
fulness. They do not know how to tell a lie. 
They are not sufficiently civilized to be able 
to invent. The hilly tracts of India, from 
Moorshedabad down to Gaujam, and south- 
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wards on the skirts and in the Valleys of 
the mountains as far as Cape Comorin, are 
peopled by hundreds of small tribes, who 
form amongst themselves independent 'na¬ 
tions, wlio have not yet felt the effects 
of civilization and, as with the Southul, 
the Sauriah and the Khond, bccasioually 
rise iu open rebellion against the Briti.sh 
power. Since 1857, the Khonds of Kimedy 
have been surging up, from time to time, but 
the true objects are not known, though the 
reasons given are their hope of renewing the 
Meriah. It was known, in 1833, that the 
Khouds were addicted to the sacrifice of 
human beings,—Meriah,—to the earth goddess 
and, ever since then, the British government 
have made continuous efforts to suppress this 
rite. An hisurrection in 1858 was neither 
aided nor led by Khonds. The principal 
actor in the affair was a man named Danda 
Sina, of Garbah Goomah, a village occupied 
by this Sowrah tribe of savages, armed with 
bows and arrows and battle axes, who 
occupy the hilly tract which extends from 
Purla Kimedy to Berhampore (Ganjam.) 
It is bounded on the east by the narrow 
belt which separates the hilly tracts from 
the sea, and on the west by the Khond clans 
of Chinna Kimedy and Jeypore. The Sowrah 
iu habits and barbarism bear a strong re- 
somblence to the Khond. Danda Sina was 
sometime before apprehended by the authori¬ 
ties of Ganjam, on a charge of dacoity. He 
was convicted, and sentenced, but the sen¬ 
tence required confirmation, and in the interim 
he contrived to effect his escape. Flying to 
his own village, he collected a large body of 
his clansmen, and with 10,000 followers at¬ 
tacked the manager of Furla Kimedy. Seven 
peons were killed upon the spot, and though 
the manager escaped, the w'hole country was 
immediately in a state of excitement. The 
Sowrah had previously been irritated by the 
execution of two of their number for murder¬ 
ing the headman of a village, and had openly 
threatened vengeance for their deaths. An 
old device also was employed to stimulate 
them to action, and give additional coherence 
to the movement. As in the Southal rebellion, 
an avatar descended. Ho was not, it is true, 
in the shape either of a cart wheel or of a 
piece of paper. The Sowrah appear to be 
advanced beyond that point iu theology, and 
their idol is a little brazen image. But in all 
other respects the device was identical with 
that before employed among the Sonthals. The 
avatar issues, commands, the active leader is 
sole interpreter of them, and the commands 
authorise armed resistance to regular authority. 
The Sowrah are wholly within Telingana, 
and extend from the Godavery to the southern 
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frontier of the Khond. The Sowrah country 
is one of the most difficult in the world, a 
hilly tract covered with a jungle as deadly to 
sepoys as the lowest swamp in the Southal 
pergunnahs. 

Mr. Campbell observes that the Soor while 
desefibed as small, mean, and very black, 
and like the Sonthals naturally harmless, 
peaceable, and industrious, are also said to be 
without moral sense.— Mr, W, S. Hooper^ 
Principal Asst. Agent to the Oovernor in 
Oanjam ; Mr, Campbell. 

SAURA or SURIA,' are a hiudoo sect and 
true worshippers of the Sun ; and some of 
them, adore the dormant and active energies 
of the planet conjointly. This sect, which 
is not very uumeroins, is distinguished by 
the use of red sanders for the horizontal 
triple line, as well as for the circlet on their 
foreheads. 

SOY. 

Taiang-yu, Chin. | Soya, Jap. 

This well-known sauce is made from the 
Soja hispida which grows iu China and 
Japan. In Java it is procured from the 
Phaseolus radiatus, the green gram, haree' 
moong or putchay payroo of ludia. The 
beans are boiled soft with equal quantities of 
wheat or barley, and left for three mouths to 
ferment, salt and water are then added when 
the liquor is pressed and strained, 1,108 
piculs of soy were shipped iu Canton in 1844, 
for London, British India and Singapore ; 100 
jars, or about oO giillons of soy were received 
at Liverpool in 1850. Its price is about 65 . 
per gallon in the London market, and the 
Japan soy is superior to the Chinese. Ge¬ 
nuine soy is well flavoured, thick, brown, and 
clear ; and when shaken in a glas.«, it should 
have a coat on the surface of a bright yellow¬ 
ish-brown colour. It is obtained from Can¬ 
ton ; but the best is exported from Japan, by 
way of Batavia. Soy, is made in some parts 
of the east, from a species of the Dolichos 
bean (Soja hispida) which grows iu China 
and Japan. In Java, it is procured from the 
Phaseolus radiatus. The beans are boiled 
soft, with wheat or barley of equal quantities 
and left for three months to fei inent, salt and 
water are then added, when the liquor is 
pressed and strained. Good soy is agreeable 
when a few years old, the Japan soy is supe¬ 
rior to the Chinese. Large quantities are 
shipped for England and America. The 
Dolichos bean is much cultivated iii Japan, 
where various culinary articles are prepared 
from it, but the principal products are a sort 
of butter termed mico, and a pickle called 
•ooja. The flavour and ingredients of soy 
vary considerably, even among the people 
who make it, and much of tliat exported is 
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supposed to be more or less 
Leguminous and cruciferous 
the largest part of the Chinese 
many sorts of peas and beaus ar? 
and the pods and seeds of two species^ 
chos are eaten, and the beans of another specie 
made into soy by boiling and powdering the 
kernels and then fermenting them with yeast, 
and mixing other ingredients, according to 
the taste of the maker or purchaser. The • 
:m^diffused and extensive tribe of Legu- 
min^|Bboids an important place in Chinese 
botan™a^ording many esculent vegetables 
and valuable products. Peas and beans form 
important objects of culture, and the condi¬ 
ment called soy (a word derived from the 
Japanese soya), is prepared chiefly from a 
species of Dolichos. One of the commonest 
modes of making this condiment is to skin 
the beans, and grind them to flour which is 
mixed with water and powdered gypsum, or 
turmeric. The common Chiuei^e eat few 
meals, without the addition of one form or 
other of the ‘ bean’ curd, or ‘ bean’ jelly. The 
soy was at one time largely used as a condi- 
I ment in the several countries of Europe 
I but has latterly been displaced for others.— 
Waterston ; Faulkner ; Simmonds* ; Com . 
mercial ProdnetSy p, 313 ; Williams' Middle 
KingdomyVol. ii, pp. 283,402,403 ; Morrison^ 

SOY BEAN, Anglo-Jap. Soja hispida. 

SOYA, or Sowa, Hind. Anethum sowa, 
Boxb. Dill, an umbelliferous plant cul¬ 
tivated ill India. Its aromatic seed is 
much used by the natives in cookery, as 
well as for medicinal purposes ; the green 
parts also are cut down and sold in the 
bazaars, as the plant is used as a vegetable 
both by mussulii^ns and hindoos. The seeds 
arc the slinbit or Avicenna, which is usually 
translated Anethum ; by the Arabs it seems 
to have been considered the Anethon of Dios- 
corides. — Eng. Cyc. Ben, Ph,y p. 226. 

SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA, Ad, de Juss. 

Swietenia febrifiiga, Poxb. Cor. Pl.y W. ds A, 

„ rubra, Rottler. 

Kohiina, Kohan, Bkng. Bohuni, Mahr. 

ISwamy, Can. Kohuua, Sans. 

Rouen; Ruhun. Duk. Patraiiga, „ 

Red wood tree, Eng. AVonga maram, TaM. 

Bastard cedar, ,, Shem marani, ,, 

Febrifuge Boyraeda, ,, Ohoar kuUie maram, ,, 
Robuna, Hind. AVond maram, „ 

Kobitaka, „ Surai ; Somi, TSL. 

Kheyn, Mahb. Somida manu, „ 

This large forest tree, is a native of several 
of the mountainous districts of India, in the 
Coimbatore and Cuddapah districts, of the 
Godavery forests and the Rajahinundry cir- 
cars, the Chuiiar hills, and the jungles to 
the south of Hazareebaugh. Royio, inde^, 
states that it occurs in all the central and 
southern parts of India, also, in the northern 
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BomhAKV where it is more com- 

‘stv^. inland, as on the Satpura 
the forests of the coast, 
asiderable abundance, however, 
^rious parts of Guzerat, also at the 
^indhwah ghaut and in the Adjuiita and 
Jowar jungles. It is very abundant in Jifag- 
ppre, and grows in the Chunar hills and in the 
jungles south of Hazareebangh, indeed in all 
• the central and southern parts of India. The 
wood is red-coloured, light and easily worked, 
and is reckoned durable and strong, and good 
for indoor or cabinet purposes, but not adapted 
to those requiring exposure to sun and wea¬ 
ther. Captain Beddome, however, says it 
never rots undergl'tfuiid. In the Cuddapuh 
district it is much used in buildings. In 
Nag pore logs are obtainable from 17 to 20 
feet long and 4 to 3J feet in girth, at o annas 
the cubic foot. In weight, the wood is much 
greater than water, but by all native accounts 
it is, there far from a durable wood, on ex¬ 
posure splitting greatly, and when seasoned 
becoming extremely brittle. It has a fine 
straight grain, and is not so difficult to work as 
its great weight and compactness would lead 
oue to imagine. But, notwithstanding this 
and the fact that it rivals the finest English 
oak in strength, Captain Sankey hesitates to 
recommend it as a building material. The 
bark'is a useful tonic in intermittent fevers, 
exactly similar to the mahogany bark, useful 
where astringent tonics are applicable, but of 
very questionable efficacy as a true anti- 
periodic, for mild ague, in which doubtless 
like all other astringent tonics it will often 
succeed, it may be given in the form of 
extract in the bazaars in Bengal, Nux 
vomica bark is often sold/or it, and from 
this Mr. Piddington, procured a salt, which 
Dr. O’Shauglinessy found to bo one of Bru¬ 
cine. Dr. O’Sbaughnessy never succeed¬ 
ed in obtaining an alkaloid from the true 
Rohuu, which, it may be observed, is of a dull 
red-colour, with rough grey epidermis, aud 
yields a red powder. The value of this 
bark as a febrifuge has been attested by 
Roxburgh, Duncan, Breton and Spilsbury. 
Dr. O’Shauglinessy does not think so highly 
of this bark as others do. He accounts it useful, 
like its congener, mahogany, where astringent 
tonics are applicable, but of very questionable 
efficacy as a true antiporiodic ; he thinks it 
may succeed where other astringent tonics will 
80 . From the I'eports of dispensaries it seems 
of considerable use, though by no means 
equal to the Berberis. The reporters say, that 
when taken beyond the quantity of 5 or 6 
drachms in the course of the day it produced 
vertigo and other head symptoms.^* This is 
coniinned by Dr. Spitebury, who says large 
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doses were found to produce vertigo.-^ Drr. 
Wight^ Gibson^ 0*Shaughneasg^ pp. 247-9 ; 
and Oleghorrif Voigt, Roxb. FL Ind., VoL ii, 
p. 398 ; W* ^ A., VoL i, p/\22 ; Captain 
Sankey \ Eng, Cyc,, pp, 802, 859 ; */nc/. 
Ann, Med, Science, 1856, p, 191. 

SOZILI — ? Fish maws. *■ 

SPAIN, a country in Europe, part of which 
was long held by Arabs. In the East Indies, 
Spain holds the Philippine Islands. See India, 
Philippines, Koran, Semitic races, Papuan. 

SPALAGHZAI, of N. W. Himm. Fagonia 
cretica, Linn. 

SPA-LEN, Burm. Andropogon schsenan- 
thus, Linn. 

SPALMAK, Panj. Calotropis procera, 
R, Br, 

SPALYGIS, see Greeks of Asia. 

SPALYPIUS, B. c. 75, had many coins in 
two languages, he was a vice regent, son of 
Vonones and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 
About this time, as indicated by his coins, was 
a ruler, whose name is not known, styled Soter 
Megas, B. c. 70, the nameless Great Soter 
king, who had coins with an Arian legend which 
James Prinsep and Professor Lassen ascribed 
to Azes. On all, is a peculiar monogram with 
three prongs. The same monogram was con¬ 
tinued in coins of Kadpluses and of the 
Kanerki, but it is not found in those of the 
Hercules type derived from Hermaeus. Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep considers him to have been 
conlerapoiary but not identified with Vikra- 
maditya, and that ho assumed the title of Soter 
Megas, which was continued down by the 
Kadpliises kings. Ho considers that the 
nameless kings, with those on whose coin# 
are the words Kodes or Hyrkodes, although 
mere local chiefs such as now rule at Kiilm, 
Kunduz and Balkh, preceded the conquest of 
the Panjab by Vikramaditya, b. c. 56. 
Spalirisns, b. c. 85, sometimes read Ipaliri- 
sus, supposed a Parthian king. See Greeks 
of Asia. 

SPATULA CLYPEATA, Linn.. Shovel¬ 
lers. 

wSPAN, orKrok,HiNi>., or Pan, of Kana- 
war; Picea webbiana, Picea pindrow, the 
silver fir. 

SPANG J IIA, Hind. Potentilla Ingltsii. 

SPANIEL. King Cimrles’ bteed of 
spaniels is supposed to have been brought 
from Japan by Captain Saris in 1613. Dogs 
always form a part of a Japanese royal gift. 

SPAl'JISCHB^FLIEGEN, Oer. Cantha- 
rides. Spanish flies. 

SPANISCHER PFEFFER, Gbr. Cay- 
enne pepper. 

SPANISH FLIES, Eno. Cantharis vcsi- 
catoria, Latrie/le, 

SPANISH JUICE, Eno. Liquorice juice. 
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SPANISH PEPPER, Eng. Capsicum 
anuuum, Linn. 

SPANMAL, Sw. Corn. 

SPARADRAP D’ANGLETERRE, Fit. 
Coui t-plaster, a thin coating of isinj^lass with 
a little tincture of benzoin spread on black sar¬ 
senet. I«i»)glasa is also employed'for giving a 
lustre to some kinds of woven fabric ; but it 
is more extensively used for. clarifying dif¬ 
ferent liquors such as wine, beer, and coffee 
than for any other purpose. The inferior 
kind called cake isinglass being brownish 
coloured and having an unpleasant odour is 
only employed iu the arts and for the purposes 
of glue. The great consumption of isiuglass, 
necessarily however of the inferior kinds, is 
chiefly by the brewer in the process of fining. 
This he effects by the use of isinglass which 
he dissolves in sour beer to the consistence of 
thick mucilage. A little of the solution being 
added to the liquor to be clarified causes the 
subsidence of all the suspended matter iu the 
course of a few hours when the liquor remains 
perfectly transparent. The sounds of cod 
fish are said to be employed for the same pur¬ 
pose, though the principal import into Eng¬ 
land is in a salted state for food.— lioyle^ p. 
12 . 

SPARAXIS. Is a pretty flowering genus 
of plants, one of the Iridea3, and is cultivat¬ 
ed by dividing tlip roots.— Middell. 

SPARIDJE, a family of fishes. 

First Ofonp. —Cantharina. 

9 Canfharua, 3 Box, I Scatharus 1 Oblata, 1 Creni- 
dens, 1 Pachymetopon, 1 Dipterodon, 1 Protera- 
canthu8,4 Girella, 1 Doydixodon, 2 Tephrooops, 1 
Gym nocrotaphus. 

Second Group. —Haplodactylina. 

5 HaplodactyluB. 

Third Sargina. 

17 Sargus, 1 Charax. 

Fourth (rVo?/p.—Pagrina. 

2? Lethrinus, 2 Sphaerodon, 12 Pagrus, 7 Pagel- 
luB, 18 Chrysophrys. 

Fifth Group. —Pimelepterma. 

Otn. 6 Pimelepterus, 1 Boridia. 

The SparidoB, or Sparoides, family of fishes 
belong to the section Acauthopterygii, which 
are distinguished by the possession of a single 
dorsal fin, the anterior half of which is sup¬ 
ported by spinous rays, and which is not 
divided, nor is it protected by scales ; the 
operculum is spinous, the palate destitute of 
teeth, the branchiostegous membrane has five 
or six rays, and the pyloric appendages are 
few in number. The body is usually of au 
ovate form and covered with large scales ; 
the mouth is not protractile. The species of 
this family feed chiefly upon the animals of 
small shell Crustacea, &c., for crushing which 
their sti-ong teeth are admirably adapted, 
'l^he genus Feniapus is founded upon certain 
Sparoid fishes found in the India seas, and 
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off the coast of Australia, which approacli the 
genus Dentex, but have two strong canihe 
teeth in front of each jaw, between which 
sometimes ai e two or four much smaller teeth ; 
the other teeth are minute, prickly, close to¬ 
gether, and arranged in a single row in each 
jaw. The geinis Crenideiis is distinguishable 
by the foremost row of compressed teeth 
being dilated at the apex and notched ; be¬ 
hind these are numerous small globular 
teeth. There is but one species, the C. Fors- 
kalii, Cuv. and Fa/., an inliabitaut of the Red 
Sea.— J£ng. ihjc. ; Gantei\ Catal. of Fishes. 

SPARLEI-GUL, Hind. Arnebia echioides. 

SPARROW. The cinnamon-coloured 
sparrow (Passer ciunamomeus) is often seen 
among the pine-woods of Kussowlee, and in 
the jungles along the lower hills. See Passer. 

SPARROW-HAWK. The Sindian, like 
the English, sparrow-hawk, preys entirely 
upon birds. She flies exactly like the gos¬ 
hawk, low, and frequently takes advantage of 
a shelter to fall unexpectedly upon her quarry. 

The Bashah, a kind of sparrow-hawk, and 
its mate the Bashin, a small, short-winged, 
low-flying bird with yellow eyes and dark 
plumage in her first year, which afterwards 
I changes to a light ash colour, marked with 
large grey bars, are very much valued in Sind 
on account of the rapid way in which they 
fill the pot, especially with partridges. -As 
they remain in Sind during the cold weather, 
and retire in summer to the hills around, those 
trained are “ passage hawks,or “ birds of the 
year their low price, Ss, or lO^., makes it 
scarcely worth wliiletomew them, so they are 
letloose when the moulting season commences. 

The Shikrali, and her tiercel the Chi- 
pak, are the common English sparrow- 
hawks. They are flown at partridges, and 
by their swiftness and agility afford tolerable 
sport. At the same time they are opprobri- 
ously called “ dog-birds^* by the falconer on 
account of their ignoble qualities, their want 
of stauuchess and their habit of candying the 
game. They may be bought ready trained, 
in most parts of Sind, for a shilling or two. 
— Burtofi's Falcotiry Valley of the Indus, p. 

ao. . 

SPARTA, see Polyandry. 

SPARTO, see Esparto. 

SPARTUM SCOPARIUM, see Coffee. 

SPATHE (the Greek aTraOrj)^ is a term 
applied to the sheathing involucrum of many 
plants, considered by most botanists to be a 
modification of the bract. It is seen in thd 
greatest perfection in the flowers of Palmaoeas 
and Aracese, where, during the flowering of 
the plants, it embraces the entire infiot*ee<« 
cence.— 
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SPATHODEA RHBEDII, 


SPATULA CLYPEATA. 


SPATHIUM CHINENSE, Lour. 
Aponogeton monostachys, lAnn. fil.f Roxh, Corr.^ Rh. 
Gotti gaddi, Tel. I Namma dumpa, Tel. 

Kottika, M I 

The roots are much prized as food by the 
^Yauadi. In Teuasserim one or two species 
of SpMthium, grow in the w^ater ; one of 
which, Voigt says, is found on tlie banks of 
the Irrawaddy, and has roots ‘ nearly as good 
as potatoes.'— Mason. 

SPATHIUM ROOT, Anglo-Lat. Spa- 
thium chineusis. 

SPATHODEA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Bignoniaceas. One 
Burmese species, the Thit-linda, Burm., has 
a white wood not much used. A cubic foot 
weighs ib. 63. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from tlie ground, is 6 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot.— Lr. Bran¬ 
dis* 

SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLLA, Thw. 

Palol, Singh. 

A small tree, occasionally found in Ceylon 
gardens. It was introduced into the agri- 
horticultural gardens at Madras.— Thwaitesy 
Vat. Madras Gardens. 

SPATHODEA ARCUATA, Wighty Icon. 

Mer-siugi, Mahr. | Ean-palai maram, Tam. 

A small or middle sized tree, common in 
the WuHiar forests of Coimbatore, and in the 
forests on the Bombay coast. , It furnishes a 
strong wood, used by the turner.— Ur. 
Wight, Dr. Gibson. 

SPATHODEA CHELONOIDES, DC. 
Prod., W.Ic. 

Bignonia chelonoides. | Loonoo-Aiadala’gasB, Singh. 

The tree is very abundant in.Ceylon, near 
the sea, but occurring up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet.— Thwaites. 

SPATHODEA INDICA, Pers. Syn, of 
Bignonia indica, Linn., and of Calosauthes 
indica, Blume., W, Jc. 

SPATHODEA LONGIFLOBA, WUld. 
Syn. of Bignonia chelonoides. 

SPATHODEA RHEEDII, Spreng. 

Spathodea longifolia, Kent, 

Bignonia spathacea, Roxb., FI, Ind. 

„ falcata, Koen^s MSS. 

.Mer-Singi, Bombay. Vodi, Tel. 

Tha-khoot-ma, Burm. Udi, 

Nir pongilara, Malbal. Wodi, 

Deya danga-gaas, Singh. Ganora karra, 

Kaopillay maraxn, Tam. ? 

This smaU thin tree, a native of the west of 
Ceylon, in the hotter parts of the island and 
ill the forests of the const, is met with in the 
peninsula of India, in the forests of the 
Northern Circars and of the Godavery and in 
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British Burmah. Tlie trunk is very irregu¬ 
lar. In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the fii^st 
branch is 30 feet, and, at 7 feet from the 
ground, the average girth is 7 feet. A cubic 
foot of the wood weighs lbs. 35. It is strong, 
of a whitish colour, and in Burmah, wdiere it 
sells at 8 annas the cubic foot, it is used for 
yokes and cart poles,— Mr.'Latham \ Roxb, 
PI. Ind. ; Eng. Cyc .; Dr. Brandis ; Cap^ 
tain Beddome, Dr. Birdwood, 

SPATHODEA ROXBURGHII, Sppeng. 
Bignonia quadrilocularie, Roxb., Fl. Ind., iii,‘ 107. ^ 
Bare-kalagoi’u, Beng. | Baro kala goru, Hind. ? Tel. 

A large tree, with a straight trunk and of 
considerable height. It is a native of the 
Northern circars, flowers in the hot season 
with spreading branches and large rose co¬ 
loured aud delightfully fragrant flowers, and 
is remarkable for its leaves. Roxburgh says 
its wood is used©for many purposes by the 
natives, but other accounts describe it as 
worthless. Buffaloes are very foud of the 
leaves.— Boxh., PI. Ind., Voi. iii, p. 107 ; 
Poigt ; Captain Beddome ; Eng. Cyc. 

SPATHODEA SERRATULA, is the 
Ma-lwa3 of the Burmese. 

SPATHODEA STIPULATA, Wall. 

Bignonia stipulata, Roxh., Fl., Ind., iii, 108. . 

Bet-than, Bukm. I Palol, Singh. 

Paet-than, „ | » 

A large tree of British Burmah, wood used 
for bows and spear handles, also for jjaddles 
and oars. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 48. In 
a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet.— Roxb., PI. Ind, 
Voi. iii, p. )08 ; Dr. Brandis. 
SPATHODEA SUA VEOLENS, DC. 

Bignonia suaveoleua. | Palol, SiNGH. 

Grows iu the south of Ceylon, in the 
neighbourhood of buddhist temples, and Mr. 
Thwaites could not hear of its occurring truly 
wild. Its roots are much valued by the natives 
as a tonic medicine, and they attribute the same 
properties and give the same name (‘Paid’) 
to those of Spathodea adenophyllu, which is 
occasionally found in gardens.— Thwaites. 

SPATHODEA UNCINATA, a trailing 
creeper, this genus of plants ore showy and 
handsome, the colour of the flowers being 
yellow, purple and red; they are easily pro¬ 
pagated by seed or cuttings, and require a 
good garden boW.-^R iddell. 

SPATTALLA, a genus of the Proteace», 
all Cape plants, aud require the same treat¬ 
ment as otiier Protea<’efl8.— RiddelL 
SPATULA CLYPEATA, f Anas clypeata, 
Circuit of northern regions, N. Africa: tolei'- 
ably coQimou in India. See Shoveller. 
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SPfiKS, 


SPBLTBfi. 


SPAWN. In Canara, men search in the 
the rivers for hillocks wherein spawn has 
been left, gather the ova and make it into 
cakes, which nro considered a delicacy. The 
eggs of the kari and kalmuri are highly 
prized. The quantity of spaSvn contained in 
each fish has been but slightly tested. So 
fur as examination has been made, Indian fish 
seem to be as prolific as others, A maliseei* 
of 6:^ lbs. contained 13,219 roe, which is 
2,115 to the lb,; a mahseer of 11:]^ lbs. con¬ 
tained 10,587. 

SPEAR GRASS, Andropogon acicnlatus. 

SPEAR-MINT, Mentha viridis, cultivat¬ 
ed for the fragrant leaves, whi(di are used 
in sauces, tea, &e., requires rich soil, shade 
and plenty of water, propagated by division 
of the \\i\y\i. — Jaff'rei/. 

SPECERYKN, Dut. Spices. 

SPECKLED WOOD, Exg. Syn. of Sna^e 
W’ood. 

SPECK, Ger. Bacon.* 

SPECTRE BUTTERFLY of Ceylon, 
Hestia jasonia. 

SPEEDWELL, Eng. Veronica beccabunga. 

SPEELGOED, Dut. Toys. 

SPEKL-KARDEN, Dut. Cards. 

SPEETEE, see Kuuawcr, Spiti. 

SPEK, Dut. Bacon. 

SPEKE], a captain of the Bombay Army, a 
gallantsoldicM*, who l^orohimself bravely in some j 
of the bloodiest battles in the Indian wars, an * 
a sagacious and entcrprizing traveller, who by 
sheer plu<dc and eudnranco solved a problem 
which had vexed the curiosity of mankind 
since the duwuof history. It is not necessary 
to exaggerate the merit even of having solved , 
the great geographical prohlem of the source of | 
the Nile, aud there is not claimed for Speke a 
precedence over the genius of Sturt, or Burke, 
or Wills ; but his was a brilliant exploit. He 
had won the trophy, he was still battling for 
its possession against other candidates wlio 
would fain have taken it from him. A mixed 
crowd of curious and scientific folk were await- 
iug with forgone conclusions, or, at least, with 
a prepossession in his favour, to witness a great 
display of fence between him aud his cliief 
adversary. At the moment when every 
eye was turned in quest of him, w'ord was 
brought that the great traveller, who had siu!- 
cessfully controuted a thousand perils, who 
bad been among the expecting multitude but 
a few hours before, and who was waited for 
as the disputant of the day, lay dead iu a 
stubble field, shot to death by his owu guo. 

As a subaltern officer in the Indiau army 
he had made the campaign of the Punjab, 
under Lord Gough, aud, in the four suc¬ 
cessive victories of Eamnuggur, ISaddeliipore, 
Chillmuwailtth aud Guzerat, acting tiirough- 


out this terrible time with Sir Colin Campbell’s 
division. He used to make hunting aud ex¬ 
ploring expeditions over the Himalayas, and 
iu the untrodden parts of Thibet. A botanist, 
a geologist, and especially a lover of natural 
liistory, he toiled to collect specimens of 
every animal, every plant, aud every mine¬ 
ral to be found in tlio.se wilds; shooting, 
collecting and mapping the country ns ho 
went, he taught himself ail tiie knowledge 
wiiich he required to enable the traveller to 
npprecifite and utilize all he sees. He obtained 
his annual leave of absence easily, because he 
brought back such gopd proofs of the use he 
made of it. These were his preparations for 
liis aftei* travels in* Africa, where he first 
struck upon the great lake which is the foun¬ 
tain of the Nile, reaching it from the north, 
and then proved what was at first buta»sagn- 
cions conjecture by tracking the river upwards 
to this same lake from the south. 

Capt.Burton was once slumbering under the 
shadow of the very highest prize of all. Speke 
aiulBurton were companions in the expedition 
during which the lake of N’yanza first becamo 
known to European science. Speke was more 
impressed witli the importance of the intelli¬ 
gence than Burton was. In fact. Burton was 
ill and Speke was well; Speke was shooting 
E^gyptian geese and eateddng perch in the 
lake wldle J3urton lay in his luuntnock. More¬ 
over, S[)eke liad the iiappy sagacity to guess 
the vast importance of the discoveiy on which 
ho had lighted. Burton was very near gain¬ 
ing this blue riband of the geographers, but 
he did uot gain it.— London Times, 

SPELANE, Hind. Peganum harmula. 

8PE3LDA, JIiND. Populus alba. 
SPELTER, Dut., Eng., Fh. 


Pi-yuen, Chin, i Zinco, It. 

Sung-busri, buK. Zincum, La*!. 

Tiitenague, Eng. Dasta, NHP. 

Zinc, Eng., Er. fSchpiaufcer, Rus, 

Zink, Ger. Zinco, Cinok, Sp, 


Jua8ud,Guz.,HlND.,PERs. Tutu nagura, Tam.,Tbl. 

Zinc is a metal of a blueish-white colour 
and lustre. Cheap, light, and when superfi¬ 
cially oxidized, long resists the further action 
of air and water ; it is now emploj'ed as a 
substitute for lead iu lining water-cisterns and 
roofings : alloyed with copper it forma brass ; 
and several of its compounds are used in 
medicine. Zinc is obtained either from Cala¬ 
mine, a native carbonate, or Blende, a native 
Bulpliuret : it has never been found in a 
stale of purity. Spelter, in China is used 
in the munufucture of brass ; it is in plates 
of half an inch thick of a wliitish-blue colour* 
There was’ formerly iu China a monopoly qf 
spelter, so that no foreigner could either Ufiy 
or sell it.— Morrison ; Faulkner. See Zimi. 
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SPSBMAZIT. 


SPHiERAKTBirS RIBTUS. 


SPENK-I-AWAL, Pers., Pushtu. A 

Hitisk melon of Candahar, 

SPERA VTAN, Hind. Populus euphratica. 
SPERAWANA, Hind., Pushtu. Buddleia 
orispa. 

SPERA WANNE, Hind. JErua bovii. 
SPER CHERAI, Pushtu., white oak. 
Quercus incana, heavy oak, also Q, ilex. 

SPERDOR, Hind., or Spelda, Trans - 
Indus. Populus alba, white poplar or'abile. 
SPERMACETI, Eng. It. 

Blanc de Baleine, Fr. Spermazet, Rus. 

Sperme de Baleine, „ Esperma de Ballena, Sp. 
Wallrath, Gbr. 

The produce of a species of whale, Physeter 
macvocephalus, found chiefly in the South 
seas, called the Cachalot, or white whale, is 
of immense size, frequently 60 or more feet 
in length, of which the head constitutes one- 
third. This part is the chief reservoir of the 
spermaceti, which however is found in several 
other parts of the body, mixed with the sperm 
oil. It is mostlyJodged in two large cavities 
of the upper jaw, one above and the other 
below, divided from each other by the nos¬ 
trils. These cavities are sub-divided into 
numerous cells of unequal size by ligament¬ 
ous or tendinous partitions ; these partitions 
are of the same nature as those which sepa¬ 
rate the fat in other animals, but, owing to 
the great size of the creature, of a larger and 
stronger kind. The purest spermaceti is con¬ 
tained in the largest and least ligamentous 
cells. The part in which it is lodged is quite 
distinct from the cranium containing the brain 
which spermaceti was at one time supposed 
to be. During the life of the animal the 
spermaceti is in a fluid state, and on the 
head being open has the appearance of an 
oily clear white liquid. On exposure to 
the air the spermaceti concretes and deposits 
from the oil. They are then separated and 
put into different barrels. Spermaceti is of a 
White colour, with a peculiar lustre, is brittle, 
smooth, but not greasy ; smell peculiar, but 
weak. It burns with a brilliant flame, with¬ 
out smell ; and is used in the manufacture of 
candles, also for medical purposes.— Eng. 
Cyc. ; Faulkner ; History of Japan, VoL ii, 
», 51. ; McCullocKs Com. Diet,, p, 1072. 

SPERMADICTYON, a genus, of plants 
belonging to the natural order Rubiaceae. 
The species form shrubs, with white and 
light blue very fragrant flowers, with leaves 
lauce-shaped, shortly petioled ; stipules short. 
They are natives of Hindustan. S. suaveolens, 
the S. humiltonia of Roxburgh, ascends the 
Himalayas to elevations of 3,000 feet, and has 
been cultivated in Great Britain as a stove- 
plant.— Eng. Cyc. 

SPERMAZET, Rus. SpeiTnaceti. 
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SPERME DE BALEINE, Fb. Sperma¬ 
ceti. 

SPERM WHALES, Physeteridse. 

Catodon maerocephalus. Cachalot. 

Physeter maerocephalus, | Catodon trumpo,t?mYml. 

Linn, Cetus maorooephalui^ 

Physeter gibbus of Sch, Oleen, 

„ trumpo, jBonnaterre. ] Northern Sperm whale. 

Its principal food are the sepiad® or cuttle 
flsh, but it swallows small Ashes. Its largest 
recorded size is 76 feet long by 38 feet in 
girth, but the average is 60 feet, and the adult 
female does uot exceed 30 feet or 35 feet. 

Catodon colneti. The Mexican sperm- 
whale is an inhabitant of the North Pacific, 
the south sens, and the equatorial oceans* 
Catodon polycyphus, South Sea Sperm- 
whale. 

Cachalot. | Sperm whale. 

'.Inhabits the southern ocean. 

Catodon Gray, taken near the Cape 

of Good Hope. It has a short head, and is 
supposed to be the young of C. polycyphus. 

Beluga kingii, has been taken off* the 
coasts of Australia, where it represents the 
white whale, B. catodon, Catodon macroce- 
phalus.— Hnrtwiq, 

SPERMACOCE HIRTA, Rotil, Syn. 
of Spermacoce hispida, JAnn 

SPERMaCOCE HISPIDA, Linn.y W, ^ 

A., Roxb, 

Spermacoce hirta, Eottl. [ Spermacocescabra Willdt, 

Shaggy button weed, Eno. | Mad ana : Medina, Tel. 
Thartavel, Maleal. [ Madana qrandhi, ,, 

Nutti churi, Tam. | Madana budata kada, ,, 

This plant grows in southern India, and is 
employed iu decoction os a substitute for 
sarsaparilla. 

SPET PANNI, Hind. Delphinium bru- 
nonianum. 

8PEZEREYEN, Ger. Spices. 

SPEZtJ, also Spezierie, It. Spices. 
SPH^NOCARPUS, Sp. 

Mo-Gyo'ban, Burm. 

SPHiERANTHUS. Of this genus, 
Wight gives Sphseranthus amarauthoides, 
and liirtus. 

SPH^RANTHUS HIRTUS, Burm,, W. ' 
Cont,, Willdt. 

S. mollis, jRoxb,, Hheede. S. indicus, JloiaA, 

Dookkon, Ar. Zakhm-i-Hyat, Hind . 

Ohagul nudi, Beno. Moondi Booti, „ 

Moondi, DuK., Sans. Ghoondi, Jap. 

Indian Globe flower, Eng. Adaka majyen, BCalhal; 
Globe flower, „ , Kottang karundei, Tam# 

Rhamadrus, Hind. | Bodasaram Tel, 

Gork-muhJi, „ I Bodataram, 

Gurak moondi, „ I Bodatarapu chettu, 

It is common near the Aiia-Sagur ; used by 
the natives in medicine and near water banka 
at Ajmeer and in the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. Has a round pink blossom : considerf 
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SraSGIDik 

ed hating : cleanses the blood : aphrodisiac : 
also opens thq bowels : the flower and seed 
capsules are bsed. The small oblong seeds 
and receptacles of this low-growing herbace¬ 
ous plant, (2) are reckoned by the Vyteans 
amongst their anthelnuintics and are prescrib¬ 
ed in powder. Rheede tells us that the pow¬ 
der of the root is considered as stoina(!hic, 
and that its bark ground small, and mixed 
with whey, cures the piles. In the Panjab 
the officinal flowers are highly esteemed as al¬ 
terative, depurative, coolimr, and tonic. Roots 
anthelmintic.— Gen, Med. Top,, pp. 135, 206; 
Ain9» Mat, Med,, p, S5 ; FowelVs Hand-book, 
VoL i, p, 358 ; J, L. Stewart, M, D, ; W, Ic, 

SPHJERIA, see Funtri. 

SPH^RIA MILITARIS, see Dry rot. 

SPH^ROCARYA EDULIS. This tree 
is a native of the forests of Nepaul, and has 
alternate, ovate-entire, exstipulate leaves, 
with axillary and terminal villous racemes of 
small greenish-coloured fftwers, which are 
without odour. Its fruit is eaten and relish¬ 
ed by the Nepaulese, though not very pala-| 
table to a European taste.— Eng. Cyc. 

SPH^ROCOCCUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Algoe. A 
great number of species have been described 
including amongst them some of the most use¬ 
ful of the sea-weed tribe. These 8pe<;ies 
have been distributed by later botanists into 
the genera Rhodoraenia, Gigartiua, Chondrus : 
Gelidium and Phyllophora and the genua 
Sphaerococcus has now only one species, the 
S. coronopifolius. The genus Chondrus af¬ 
fords the Carrageen moss, which is so much 
used as an article of diet. It is a species of 
Gelidium, with which, as some assert, the 
swallows build their nests in the Eastern 
Archipelago and which are so highly valued 
as articles of food by the Chinese. The gela¬ 
tinous substance of which the nests are com¬ 
posed, however, seems, really, to be a natural 
secretion from the swallow itself.— Eng, Cyc, 
See Edible Sea-weed, Gigartiva, Gracillaria. 

SPH^ROCOCCUS LICHENOIDES, 
Agardh, Gracillaria lichenoides, Greville, 
Ceylon moss. 

SPH^ROSACME FRAGRANS, Wall., 
a tree of Nepaul with very small yellowish 
fragrant flowers. 

SPHAilROSACME ROHITUKA, Wall, 
Syn. of Amoora rohituka, W ^ A. 

8PHEN0CLEACE-.E, Martins, Pongati- 
um indicum, grdws all over India ; Sphenoclea 
zeylanica, is an annual, with alternate entire 
leaves, without stipules ; found in marsh 
aituaik<ns in all parts of India, It is the type 
oft the order.— Eng. Oyc, 

SPHEGIPJE, the family of Wasps. See 
Waapi Mafiou wasp. 
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SPICK ISLANDS. 

SPHENOCARPUS GRANDIFLORUS, 

Wall. Cat. 

Liriod^ndron grandiflorum, Roxh. FI. Ind., ii, p. 668. 

„ indicum, Spreng. Syst, ii, p. 642. 
Magnolia pterocarpa, Roxb. Corom., PI. iii, t. 266, 
Doolee-champa, Bxno. 

A shrub of Chittagong, Sylhet. Flowers 
large, white, fragrant. 

SPHENURID^, 24 gen., 78 sp., viz. 

1 Spheuura; 1 Megulurus; 1 Sphenaeacus; 
2 Dumetia ; 9 Malacocercus ; 10 Drymoica ; 
6 Prinia ; 1 Neornis ; 3 Orthotomus ; 1 Ho- 
rietes ; 2 Cisticola ; 1 Pellornium ; 1 Turdi- 
rostris ; 10 Pomaiorhinus ; 1 Xiphorhampus; 
1 Turdinus ; 4 Trichostoma ; 2 Malacopteron; 
9 Alcippe ; 1 Macronous ; 2 Mixornis ; 4 Ti- 
malia ; 1 Chrysomma ; 4 Stachyri, 

SPHINX In front of the pyramid of 
Egypt, lies th^ huge Sphinx, a lion with a 
man’s head, the second in size, fifty yards 
long. Niebuhr mentions [that, in his time, 
the famous Sphinx was sinking still deeper 
in the sand ; and a great part of the body 
was already buried. It seems to be formed 
out of the rock upon which the pyramid 
stands. He found the chin of the Sphinx to 
measure ten feet six inches in height ; and 
the whole length of the countenance nearly 
eighteen feet.— Sharpe's History of Egypt^ 
VoL i, p, 27; JS/iehnhr's Travels, Vol, i, p, i56. 

SPHODl\INID-ZE, a family of the Coleop- 
tera. The genus Sphodrus occurs in Nepaul, 
and the anomalous form of Mormolyce in 
Java aud Singapore ; which last has been 
ranged with this family, but appears to be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a sub¬ 
cortical feeder. 

SPHONES, according to Plutarch, a name 
of the brahman Calanus who accompanied 
Alexander. See Calanus. 

SPHOOTA, see Gralm. 

SPHOOTEE, Bxng. Cucumis raomordica. 

SPICE ISLANDS,or M olluccas,iu the Mo¬ 
lucca and Banda seas, consist of many islands 
with numerous languages. Next to Java, of 
which they form a sub-government, the' Mo¬ 
luccas are the most important of the Dutch 
possessions in India. The islands to w’hich this 
term is applied are Amboyna, Banda, Ter- 
nate, Tidore aud smaller islands in their 
neighbourhood. The islands are small, vol¬ 
canic, unproductive in grain, but fertile in 
flue spices. But the ruinous policy of the 
Dutch nation in their greed "to secure a mo¬ 
nopoly of this class of products, led them, for 
years, to root-up and destroy, at a great cost, 
often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove 
tree not required for the production of that 
quantity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Rosingain, near Banda, 
was almost abandoned after the extirp^itoh 
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of il$ spide trees, iU people emigi'aiing lo the 
neighbouring islands in search of a liveli¬ 
hood. The people are of the Malayan 
race, short, squab and darker in complexion 
than the Malays or Javanese. The Amboy- 
iiese are of a middling height and well-form¬ 
ed. They are gentle, very sober, brave, 
easily managed, and make good mounted and 
foot soldiers and a considerable number of 
them have embraced Christianity. Banda is 
very unhealthy, and is subject to frightful 
earthquakes. When first discovered by 
Europeans, the inhabitants had made consi¬ 
derable advance in civilization, but one still 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Ja¬ 
vanese. Sir Stamford Raffles has furnished 
specimens of three of the languages of this 
furthest east portion, viz. : those of Ceram, 
correctly Scrang, of 'Ternate, correctly Tar- 
uati, and of Saparuwa, one of the Banda 
isles. Of the language of Ceram, nine of the 
words are Malay, two Javanese, 17 are com¬ 
mon to these two languages. Ceram Laut is 
the great place to which the Bugis carry the 
Papuan slaves whom they steal from New 
Guinea. No kind of native writing can be 
traced to the Spice islands wdiich, notwith¬ 
standing their rich native productions, are 
incapable of yielding corn, iron or cattle, the 
rough staples of early civilization, and with¬ 
out the presence of which, letters liave never 
been invented or existed. In the great island 
of New Guinea, with its savage negro popu¬ 
lation, and with the same deficiencies, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not rea¬ 
sonably to be looked for. No trace of a writ¬ 
ten character lias been found in the wide 
extent of the islands of the Pacific. Most 
of them are, probably, too small to have 
furnished a population, at once sufficiently 
numerous and concientrated, to generate the 
amount of civilization requisite for the pur¬ 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetic race of 
inhabitants, the discovery of letters would, 
most probably, have been made, as among 
some rude nations of Sumatra, had the civi¬ 
lization necessary not been precluded by the 
absence, as in the smaller islands, of the 
larger animals for labour, and of all the 
^cereal grasses for food.— Jour, Ind, Arch., 
Dec* 1848, p* 774. See India, Moluccas. 

SPICE LILIES, the Scitamineas, includes 
the cardamom, turmeric (curcuma) and ginger. 
SPICES. 

Speoeryeo, Rut. Kampak-rampak, Malay. 

Bpioenes, Epioes, Fr. Burubu, „ 

Spezereyen, Ger. Especiaria, Port. 

Oarm^muBsala, Hind. Pranue korenja, Hus. 

Spesj, 8pezierie, It. Espeoias, Espeoerias, 6p. 

Sambaram, Tam., Tel. 

Spices is the term applied to all pleasant 


or pungent aromatic vegetiable substafices, 
used lor flavouring food and condiments, such 
as nutmegs, and mace, cinnamon, pimento, 
ginger, and pepper, cloves, allspice, car** 
damoms, &c. Spices and coudimenU are 
largely employed by the people of Judin. 
Some are imported and many of them are ex¬ 
ported to a considerable extent. They are 
obtained from the barks, tlio dried seeds, the 
fruit, flower-buds, and root-stocks of different 
plants. The chiefly aromatic barks are tlia 
cinnamon and Cassia lignea ; the seeds and 
fruits include pepper, caidamoms, coriander, 
cummin seed, star anise, nutmegs and chillies. 
The flower buds of some furnish cloves and 
cassia buds, and the roots supply ginger and 
turmeric. The English and botanical names 
of the principal of tho series are given below 
and their descriptions will be found under 
their several heads: 

Areca or betlenut, Areca catechu. 

Betle leaf or pan... Piper betle 

Cassia bark. Lain*us cassia. 

Ca.s8ia buds. Cinnamomuin iners. 

Cinnamon. Cirmamornum aromaticum. 

Cloves. Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Mace & nutmegs.,., Myristica moschata. 

Cardamoms. Elletaria cardamomum. 

I)o. wild... 

Pepper,,. Piper nigrum. 

Do. long. ... Piper longum. 

Chillies. CapEiciiin, (var. sp.) 

Ginger. Zingiber oflicinale. 

Turmeric.... Curcuma longa. 

Coriander. Coriandrum sativum. 

Cummin.. Cuminnm cyminurn. 

Mustard. Sinapis, (var. sp.) 

— Sim7no7i(fs Diet. ; Faulkner ; Madran 
Exhibition of 1857 ; McCulloch's Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary.^ p, 1,075. See Condiments. 

SPIDER, Capt. W. S. Sherwill commu¬ 
nicated to Mr. BlytW tho following on 
the bird-devonring habit of the Epeira a 
species of spider. This interesting com¬ 
munication on the contested subject of bird¬ 
eating spiders originated iu his request 
that tho author -would commit to paper 
the observations of which ho had arsured 
him in conversation. During one of my 
i*ainble8, he says, iu company with four other 
officers in the army, amongst the Karrapur 
hills, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Moughyr, on the Ganges, I fell in with seve¬ 
ral gigantic webs of a large black and red 
spider, which, stretching across our path iu 
many spots, offered from their great strength 
a sensible resistance when forcing our way 
through them. The webs are of a bright 
yellow colour, and we found them stretching 
from ten to twenty feet, that is, including the 
great ropes which are generally fastened to 
some neighbouring tree or a clomp of biiaib«Ni% 
the reticulated portion heing above five liel 
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!n diarnetei^ in the centre of wliich the spider 
sits waiting for its prey, he is of a dark-black 
hu©%ith red about him, but at this distance 
of time, now three years, I cannot remember 
his exact appearance. 1 brought one down 
with me from the summit of the mountain 
Maruk, which is eleven hundred feet above 
the Ganges, and lie measured six inches across 
the legs when set up. It was in the web of 
this very spider that I found the bird en¬ 
tangled, and the young spiders (al)out eight 
in number and entirely of a brick-red colour) 
feeding upon the carcase. The bird was 
much decomposed andenveloped in weh,buttlie 
beak and feet being visible I sketched them, a 
copy of which sketch I enclose for your satis¬ 
faction. The bird is a I\ectarinia apparently, 
and probably N, asiatica : it hung with his 
head downwards, his wings were closely 
pinioned to his sides by the entwined web, 
and was nearly in tlie centre of the web. 
The old spider wliich I secured was above 
the bird about a foot removed. Had we not 
been a half-starved party, we should have 
bottled the bird, spider and young ones, but 
we were at the end of a tive-days’ roam 
amongst these steep hills, covered with wet 
grass, without beds or covering, in the height 
of the rainy season, so you may imagine our 
commissariat was at too low an ebb to afford 
brandy for such a purpose. This communi¬ 
cation from Capt. Sherwill is the more inter¬ 
esting, since the total demolition of Madam 
Merian’s account of a bird-eating sf>ider in 
Surinam, by Mr. W. S. McLeay, in the ‘Pro¬ 
ceedings of Zoological Society,’ 1834. The 
spider remarkable for the “ bright yellow 
colour” of its web, is a species of Epeira, 
found by Captain Slierwill, 1,100 feet high, 
on the summit of Maruk, south of Monghyr. 
Some of the webs including the guy-ropes 
were from 10 to 12 feet in diameter, the reti¬ 
culated portions being about o feet, in the 
centre of which the spider, of a formidable 
aiae and very active, sits waiting for prey. 
In one web, was found entangled a bird about 
the size of a field lark, and eight young spi¬ 
ders feeding on the body. It was near the 
Centime of the web, and its wings has beeu com¬ 
pletely pinionflfd by the entwined web. The 
old spider sat ^bout H foot above the bird. 
It was six ^' indies across the legs aud 
bad a forraidaMO' jmir of mandibles. Wa- 
Ickenaer has described a spider of large 
size, under the name of Olios Taprobanius, 
which is very common in Ceylon, and con¬ 
spicuous from the fiery hue of the undei'sur- 
fado, the remainder being covered with gray 
hair so short and fine thas the body seems 
aittiost denuded. It spins a moderate^sized 
hdog veiN^ically between two sets of 
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I strong lines, stretched one above the other 
I athwart4he pnthw»ays. Some of the threads 
thus carried horizontally from tree to tree at 
a considerable height from the ground are so 
strong as to cause a painful check across the 
face when moving quickly against them, aud 
more than once in riding. Sir J.E Tenneut had 
his hat lifted off his head by one of these^cords* 

There is a Ceylonese spider with legs which 
would span nu ordinary-sized breakfast-plate ; 
and it seems to be a fact, now pretty well 
authenticated, that they seize small birds. 
The webs of such spiders are strong enough 
to entangle and hold the small birds on which 
they are said occasionally to feed. Small 
house lizards will also be seized and devoured 
by these spiders .—Builder ; Mr. E. Blyth^ 
in Beng, As. Soc. Jour.^ No, vi, of 1850, 
p. 474 ; GossCy p. 239 ; Froc, Ent, Soc.y 
November 18t52 ; TennenCs Sketches of 
the Not. Hist, of Ceylon^ pp. 469-70. 

SPIDER-WORTS. Several species of 
spider-worts are abundant in Tenasserim* 
One Commelyna caespitosa, a creeping species 
of Conimelyna may be often seen trailing tip 
the sides of fences. Another Aneilema her- 
baceum with blue flowers like the former, 
but with a diffei ent habit, is sprinkled among 
the grasses at almost every door. There are 
a Iso one or two other species common.— Mason* 

SPIEGEL ENTLEIN, also Kriekente, 
Gku. Teal. 

SPIEL-KARTEN, Ger. Cards. 

SPIELSACHEN,alsoSpielzeug,GER.Toyf«, 

SPIESGLANZ, Gick. Antimony. 

SPIESGLAS, Dut. Antimony. 

SPIGELIACEJE, Mart, The wormseed 
tribe of plants. The root of Spigelia fruticulosa, 
is used in N. America as a vermifuge. 

SPIGHWAL, Hind. Plantago amplexi- 
caulis. 

SPIKENAPvD. 


S\iDbul*ul-Tib, Ar. Sumbul, HlND. 

Dal-chur, Beno., Hind. Nardum, Lat. 

Kaa-8UQg-hyan, Chin. Nardin,NarawaBta,MALAT 

Narden, Nardos, Gr. Shad a-mangie, TaM. 

Jettamaosi, Ghebur, Guz. Jettamassie, XlL. 


The Nardostachys jatamansi of the Hima¬ 
layas and mountains of High Asia is DOW 
generally recognized to be the spikenard of the 
ancients. Its root is of a blackish colour, and 
resembles the bushy tail of the ermine* Its 
odour is strong and fragrant; aud is much 
esteemed by all eastern nations. The plant is a 
native of the mountains of the DorI}i of India, at 
very great elevations ; and the roots are also 
brought to India from the F^rsian Gulf. 
Spikenard has enjoyed celebrity from ihB 
earliest period of the world’s history* It waa 
esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, and ia 
mentioned in the Bible, the Nard of Scri]p^lQ;i:e 
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h^mg supposed to be the same substanoe as 
the Nardos of the ancients called also Nardo- 
•lachys (ifapSSarraxvf) and hence spikenard, 
the word stachys being rendered by the word 
spike. Dioscorides, in the first chapter of 
his first book, treats of the various arornatic 
and stimulant substances which were known 
to the ancients, and among these of the various 
kinds of Nard. Of the first kind, simply called 
Nardus (vdpdos)^ he notices two varieties, the 
one Syrian, the other Indian; the former so 
called, not because it comes from Syria, but 
because the mountains in which it is produced 
have one part turned towards Syria and the 
other towards India. This may refer to the 
Hindu-Kush. The other variety is called 
Gangitis from the,river Gauges, near which, 
while flowing round a mountain, it is produced, 
bearing many hairy spikes from one root. 
These are strong-smejliug, but those growing 
in moist situations less so than those found on 
the mountains. One variety, he further says, 
is called Sauphariticon, from the name of a 
place. The second kind he calls Celtic Nard 
^ydpSot K€\ritcfif') and the third kind a Moun¬ 
tain Nard (pdpSos opcip^), Nardostachys 
jatamansi, is highly esteemed in the east, and 
is the spikenard of the ancients. The Valeriana 
officinalis, Linn,, the wild Valeriana is also a 
Nard, Valeriana celtica and Valeriana saliunca 
are imported into India through the Bed 
Sea from Austria for perfuming the bath. 
On consulting Avicenna, we are referred from 
Narden to Suubul, pronounced Sumbul, and 
in the Latin translation from Nardum to 
Spica, under which the Roman, the m< 
tain, the Indian, and Syrian kinds are men¬ 
tioned. This proves, as has been already 
stated by Sir William Jones, that Sumbul, &c., 
was always considered by Arabian authors as 
synonymous with the Nardos of the Greeks. 
In Persian works on Materia Medics, all 
translated from the Arabic, as, for instance, 
the * Mukhzun-al-Adwiah,* or * Magazine of 
medicines/ we have four different kinds of 
Sunbul:— 1 , Sunbul Hindee ; 2 , Simbul 
Roojne, called also Sunbul Ukletee, and 
Narden Ukletee, evidently the above Celtic 
Nard, said also to be called Sunbul Italion, 
that is, the nard which grows in Italy ; 3, 
Sunbul Jibullee, or Mountain Nard : hence 
rt is evident that the kinds described by Dios- 
coiides are alluded to, and in fact the ac¬ 
counts given are merely translations of his 
descriptions. The fourth kind of Sunbul ap¬ 
pears to be a hyacinth or polyanthus. But 
the first is that with which alone we are at 
present concerned. The synonyms given to 
it are^ Arabic, Sunbul-al-Teeb, or Fragrant 
Nard ;GRRRK,Nai'den ; Latin, Nardoom ;and 
HtEDEB, Balohur and Jatamansi. Dr. Royle 
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when at Saharunpore, in 30« N. lat«, about 
30 miles from the foot of the Himalayas, 
learnt that Jatamansi, was yearly bright 
down ill considerable quantities from. the 
mountains, such as Shalma Xedarkanta, near 
the Gauges and Jumna rivers, to the plains. 
He planted them both in the East Indian Com¬ 
pany’s Botanic garden, and in the mountains, 
in a nursery attached to it. The plant pro¬ 
duced was found to belong to the natural 
order Vnlerianaceae, and has been named Naiv 
dostachys jatamansi by De Candolle, and 
formerly Patrinia jatamansi by Mr. Don, 
from plants sent home by Dr. Wallich, from 
Gossainthau, a mountain of Nepaul. Mr. Don 
obtained the additional corroboration that 
spikenard bought in a chemist’s shop by this 
pame exactly corresponded with the roots of 
the jatamansi. Hence there can be no doubt 
that the Nardos described by Dioscorides is 
the jatamansi of the hindoos, aud probably 
the same substance which has been mentioned 
by such writers as Hippocrates ; and there 
is nothing improbable in its being the Nard 
of Scripture, aud it has been shown to be a 
plant belonging to the natural order Valeria- 
naceas. It is curious that the Celtic and 
mountain nards are also Valerians, the former 
being yielded by Valeriana celtica and V. 
saliunca, still exported from the mountains 
of Austria to Egypt, whence it has spread 
into both Africa and Asia, being valued for 
its fragrance, and hence employed in perfum¬ 
ing baths ; and the other by V. tuberosa. 
Dr. Royle mentions it as a curious coincidence, 
if not allowed to be a sign of accurate know¬ 
ledge, that the Persains should translate the 
001 / of Dioscorides, which he also calls Wild 
Nard, Foo of the Arabians, by the term 
Bekh-i-Sunbul, Root of^Sunbul. The plant 
correctly ascertained by Sibthorp has been 
named by him Valeriana dioscoridis. Dr. 
Smith says it is met with in Cochin-China 
and iu China, aud is the fifth of the five 
odorous plants of the Chinese, viz., lign-aloes, 
cloves, sandalwood, Aglaia odorata and spike¬ 
nard. Sir W, Jones identified Nardostachys 
jatamansi as the spikenard ^of the ancients. 
In South India, the term is also applied to the 
sweet-smelling species of 

Cyperu 8 ,and iu l|||i|^pH^ 

(Schoeuauthus) Andropo- 

gon, which are«j|HHKRiW names of. 

Askhar and Sikhunas Nard is 

twice mentioned in the Canticles, iv, 13, 14 ; 
St. Mark xiv, 3, tells of the ointment of 
spikenard veiy precious, and John xii, 3,. 
tions a pound of the ointment worth three 
hundred denarii.— NcU, Hist af the- 
Bible ; Faulkner ; Sn^k's^MateriaMedica ef 
China ; Elliot $ Flora Andricoi RojfU'tlUuM*, 
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Bimalnyan botany^ p. 242; Simmonds^ Did. 
MeCulloeh^s Com, Did, ; Eng, Cyc, ; Hogg^s 
Ve^ubte Kingdom, See Jatamausi, Nar- 
dostachys ; Valerian. 

SPIKER, Ger. Nails. 

SPIKSO, Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 

SPILGOED, Dux. Toys. 

SPILANTHES ACMELLA. 

Hin-ka-la, Bukm. 

This species of spilanthes is planted by the 
natives of Teuasserim for its medicinal pro¬ 
perties. — Mason, 

SPILANTHES OLERACEA. 

Akarkarha, Hind. | Pokarmul, Hind. 

Considered by natives a powerful stimulant 
and sialogogue, useful in headache, paralysis 
of the tongue, affections of the gums and 
throat, and for toothache, also in fever, cough 
and special diseases.— PowelVs Hand-book^ 
Vol. i, p. 357. 

SPILECHA, Hind., Pushtu. Fothergilla 
involucrata, also Parrotia jacquemontiana. 

SPILSBURY, a medical officer of the 
Bengal Medical Service, wrote an account of 
fossil bones on the Nerbudda in B1. As. Trans., 
Vol. vi, 351, 487; Ibid., 1839, Vol. viii, 950; 
Ibid.,1833, Vol. ii, 151, 205, 580. Also geo- 
Wical notes on the valley of the Nerbudda. 
loid., 1834, Vol. iii, 388. On fifteen varieties 
of shells in the Saugor and Nerbudda terri¬ 
tories.—Ibid., 1839, Vol. viii, 708— Dr. Buisl. 

SPINACIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Chenopodiaceas. 

SPIN ACE A OLERACEA, Wight, 

Ispanaj, Arab., Pers. Sag-palnk, Hind. 

Commoa spinage, Enq. Isfan.aj ; Isfanak, „ 
Paluk, Hind. Vuaayley-keeray, Tam. 

Is well known on account of its use in the 
kitchen. It has an herbaceous stem, one or 
two feet high, branches, and hollow, arrow- 
shaped leaves ; male flowers in long spikes, 
abounding with pollen ; female flowers on 
another plant, axillary, herbaceous, and small. 
The fruit is a small round nut, which is some¬ 
times very prickly. Both Spiuacea oleracea 
and New Zealand Spinach are commonly cul¬ 
tivated in all gardens, as culinary vegetables. 
It grows in rich soil, requires plenty of water, 
should be sown thinly in drills or broadcast 
every month or six weeks, may be had during j 
the hot months in sheltered situations, with 
attention to vfsX^w—Jaffrey, See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SPINACIA TETRANDRA, lioxh , W,L 

Pinish, Bjeng., Hind. Dumpa baohchali, Tel. 
Choolai, „ Baohchali, „ 

Isfanaj, Fbrs. Mattu baohchali, „ 

The hindustani name is indifferently 
given to Spiuacla tetrandra, Tetrandous spi¬ 
nach and Amarantus polygamus. *The former 
U a common soi’t of native greens, and, when 
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boiled, resembles spinach ; it is procurable 
nearly all the year round. The'latter is much 
cultivated by the natives. It is sown broad-* 
cast in beds from June to March. - The 
leaves are sold in the bazaar at one pie the 
seer. Used as a greens and also in curries. 

New Zealand Spinage, is a hardy an¬ 
nual, with fleshy leaves and numerous 
branches, and as a spiuage, it is as valuable as 
the orache. If watered, grows freely, and 
produces leaves iu the hottest weather.—JRid- 
deily Jaffrey, See Choolaee. 

SPIN AGHZAI, Hind, Astragalus mul- 
ticeps, Ballota limbata. 

SPIN BAJJA, Hind. Withania coagu- 
lans. 

SPINDLES, of the hindoos have been 
I made from time immemorial from a species 
of Euonymus. 

SPINDLE TREE OIL, Oil of Euony¬ 
mus euvopaeus. 

SPINDLE TREES, or Spindle wood, 
species of Celastraceae.^ See Celastriis pani- 
culatus. 

SPINEL, a precious stone, composed of 
alumiua, magnesia, silica, protoxide of iron 
and chromic acid : it occurs in the bed of 
the river Maha-welli-gatiga, at Kandy in 
Ceylon, also in Siam, the Malay peninsula, 
the eastern side of the Peninsula of India and 
in Sweden. It is of various shades of red, 
vi iCt or yellow, and is sometimes black, the 
blue variety is called Ceylon stone. By 
lapidaries, the scarlet-coloured, is termed 
spiuel ruby ; the rose-red, balas ruby ; the 
yellow or orauge-red, rubicelle; and the 
violet-coloured, almandine ruby. The first id 
the most valuable. Spinel is not so hard as 
the oriental ruby ; and is readily distinguish¬ 
ed both by its colour and crystallization. 

SPINELLE RUBY, see Ruby. 

SPINIFEX 6QUARROSA, 8preng, Eh. 

Sea pink, Eno, | Maha-Rawana-rsewula, SXNOH. 

Water pink, „ | Havana suruni zuisalu, Tbl. 

This curious dioecious grass grows abun¬ 
dantly on the Coromandel coast. When the 
seed is ripe, the spherical head of the plant is 
detached and blown before the wind.—See Is. 
XV, 11 and 13 ; and Psalm Ixxxiii and 13. Its 
great seed balls are known to the Singhalese 
as Maha-Rawana-rsewula, the great beard of 
Rawaiiaor Rama. See Sand-binding plants. 

SPIN KHALAK, Hind. Aristida depressa. 
SPIN KHARNAR, Trans-Indus. Ver- 
bascum thapsus, Linn, 

SPINNING, of yarn, for weaving, is prac¬ 
tised by all classes of women iu India ; 
even the highest at one time used to amuse 
themselves with the spinning-wheel. Among 
the agricultural classes the occupation is coii^ 
Btant, or fills up time not required for othiiEf 
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^^ipttBehold occupatioDs. At the latter part of 
the 19th centuiy, the imports of yaru into 
British India, had increased enormously, and 
the weavers had also largely increased. Bat 
at the early part of the century, Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan, estimated the annual produce of yarn 
hand-spun in one district alone at thir¬ 
teen lacs of rupees = £130,000. The spin¬ 
dle in use is not much thicker than a stout 
needle. It is from ten to fourteen inches 
in length, and attached to it, near its low¬ 
er point, is a ball of unbaked clay to give 
it weight in turning. The spinner holds it in 
an inclined position, with its points resting on 
a piece of shell, and turns it between the 
thumb and forefinger of one hand, while she 
at the same time draws out the single filaments | 
of cotton from the roll of cotton in the other 
hand, and twists them into' yarn upon the 
spindle. Dryness of the air prevents the 
filaments of cotton from being sufficiently 
attenuated or elougated, and is therefore un¬ 
favourable to the spinning of fine yarn. A 
certain degree of moisture, combined with a 
temperature of about 82 degrees, is the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere, best suited to the 
carrying on of this operation. Tlie Dacca 
spinners usually work from .soon after dawn 
to nine or ten o’clock, and from three or four 
in the afternoon till half an hour before sun¬ 
set. The fiuest yarn is spun early in the 
morning before the rising suii dissipates the 
dew on the grass; or, when this is wanting, 
and the air is unusually dry, it is not unfre- 
quently made over a shallow vessel of water, 
the evaporation from which imparts the neces¬ 
sary degree of moisture to the filaments of 
cotton, and enables the spinner to form them 
into thread. As a proof of the fineness of the 
yarn thus delicately spun, Mr.Taylor mentions 
that one skein which was carefully weighed, 
proved to be at the rate of 250 miles in length 
to the pound of cotton. Dr. Watson gives the 
result of microscopic examinations of French, 
English and Dacca muslins, in an elaborate 
table; and he reports that the diameter of the 
Dacca yarn is less than that of the fiuest 
European: that the number of filaments in 
each thread is considerably smaller in the 
Dacca than in the European yarns. That 
tite diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres 
of which the Dacca yarn consists is larger 
than the European. That it appears from the 
investigation that the superior fineness of the 
Dacca yarn depends solely on the fact that it 
contains a smaller number of filaments. These 
causes^ combined with the ascertained result, 
that the number of twists in each iuch of 
length in the Dacca yarn amounts to ]10‘1 
and 80*7, while in the English it was only 
68*8^ and 5t>'6, not only accounts for the 
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superior fineness, but also for the duraUlitj 
of the Dacca over the European fabric; and 
as already a very great advance has ^been 
made in the spinning of yarn by machiueij, 
it may be possible, perhaps, to raise the stand¬ 
ard of quality, both io fineness and strength, 
to that of Dacca. The manufacture of these 
very delicate muslins is, however, not confined 
to Dacca. At Naudair on the Godavery, and 
at Muktul, Dhatiwarum and Amercbinta, all 
towns in his Highness the Nizam’s dominions, 
and at Arnee near Madras—muslin, wliich ri¬ 
vals that of Dacca, is made in considerable quan¬ 
tities, and is sold in Madras and Hyderabad, ae 
well as supplied to the west aud south of India. 
In these localities, the process of spinning by 
the spindle is the same as that of Dacca ; but 
as the climate is dryer, the spinners who are 
both men aud women, work in partially 
darkened rooms, the floors of which are 
watered to produce the necessary amount of 
moisture. The manner of dres.sing the thread 
and weaving it, does not differ from the 
Dacca system in any great degree; and 
if the muslins are probably not so fine as 
the Dacca, they have an advantage in su¬ 
perior clearness and transparency. Thehand- 
.spiuning of fine thread used for Brussels lace, 
according to Mr. Palliser’s account of it, 
is spun by women in darkened rooms. The 
manufacture of muslins of such qualities as 
are produced at Dacca, and indeed in Europe, 
must necessai’ily be always of a very limited 
character, and their use confined to very rich 
purchasers. For the masses of the people, 
the British manufacturer sends to India the 
plain and striped dooria, mulmul, aghabani, 
and other figured fabrics, which have estab¬ 
lished themselves there, and which, both from 
their good quality and moderate prices are ac¬ 
ceptable to the numerous classes who make 
use of them. Some of tlio chintzes of MasuH- 
patam aud of the south of India are as beauti¬ 
ful ill design us they are chaste and elegant 
ill colour. Printed cloths are worn occasioually, 
as in Bernr and Bundlecuiid, for surees ; aud 
the ends and borders have peculiar local pat¬ 
terns. There is also a class of priuts on 
coarse cloth, used for the skirts or petticoats 
of women of some of the lower classes in upper 
India ; but tlie greatest need of printed cloths 
is for the kind of bed cover called palampore, 
or single quilts. 

In the costlier garments woven in India, 
the boiilers and ends are entirely of ^old 
thread and silk, the former predominating. 
Many of the sarees, or women’s cloths, made 
at Benares, Pyctun, and Boorbaupore, iu 
Guzerat, at Narraiiipett and Dhanwa^ 
rum, iu th^ Hyderabad territory, at Yeokla. 
in Kuudesh, and in other localities, have gold/ 
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thread in broad and narrow stripes alternating least to a very wearable condition. 

Ivith silk or muslin. Gold flowers, checks, or puttas of Pyetun, and indeed most otHlflln eii- 
zigzag patterns are used, the colours of the cept Benares, are of a stronger fabric. 'Many 
grounds being green, black, violet, crimson, of them are woven in fast colours, and the 
purple, and grey ; and in silk, black, shot goM thread—silver is rarely used in them— 
with crimsbn and yellow, crimson, with green, is more substantial than that of Benares. On 
blue, or white, yellow with deep crimsou and this account the}" are preferi*ed in Central 
blue, all producing rich, harmonious, and even India and the Deccan ; not only because they 
gorgeous effects ; but without the least ap- are ordinarily more durable, but because they 
pearauce of or approach to glaring colour, or bear washing or cleaning better. In point of 
offence to the most critical taste. Tiiey are delicate beauty, however, if not of richness, 
colours and effects which suit the dark or they are riot comparable with the fabrics of 
fair complexions of the people of the country ; Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one— 
for an Indian lady who can afford to be choice plain muslins, or muslins wnth figured flelds 
in the selection of her wardrobe, is as parti- and borders without colour ; plain fields of 
cular as to what will suit her especial colour— musliu with narrow edging of coloured silk, 
dark or comparatively fair—as a lady of or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow 
England or France. ends. Such r.-tides, called ‘ sehf in India, 

Another exquisitely beautiful article of arc in every day use among millions of hindoos 
Indian costume for men and women is the and mahomedans, men and women. They 
doputta, or scarf, worn more frequently are always open-textftred muslins ; and the 
by mahoraedau women than hindoo, and by quality ranges from very ordinary yarn to 
the latter only when they have adopt- tliat of the finest Dacca libres. 
ed the mahomedan loonga, or petticoat ; Tlie textures of the dhotee, saree, loonghie, 
but invariably by men in dress costume. By manufactured in Britain and sent to India, a&'e 
women, this is generally passed once round not those required by the people ; nor what they 
the waist ovef the petticoat or trousers, thence are accustomed to. ' It is in general too close, 
across the bosom and over the loft shoulder too much like calico in fact, which of course 
and head ; by men across the chest only, makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, and 
Doputtas, especially those of Benares, are difficult to wash. Again, the surface becomes 
perhaps the most exquisitely beautiful of all rough, and, as it is generally called ‘fuzzy,* 
the ornamental fabrics of India ; and it is in use, from which tlio native fabric vemHins 
quite iiripossible to describe the effects of gold free. Comparatively few native women of 
and silver thread, of the most delicate and any class or ilegrce wear white ; if they do 
ductile description imaginable, woven in wear it, (he dress has broad borders and end**, 
broad, rich borders, and profusion of gold and But what all classes wear are coloured cloths ; 
silver flowers, or the elegance and intricacy bliick, red, bine, occasionally orange and 
of most of the arabesque patterns of the rib- green, violet, and grey. All through Western, 
bon borders or broad stripes. How such Central, and Southern India, sareos are strip* 
articles are woven at all, and how they are ed and checked in an infinite variety of pat- 
woven with their excjujsite finish and strength, terns. Narrainpett, Dhanwaram,nnd Muktul, 
fine as their quality is, iiitlie rude haudlooms in the Nizam’s territories ; Gudduk and Bet- 
of the country, it is hard to understaud. All tigherry in Dliarvvar ; Kolapoor, Nussik, 
these fabrics are of the*most delicate and de- Ycola and many other manufacturing towns 
lightful colour ; the creamy white, and shades in the Deccan ; Avnee in the south, and else- 
of pink, yellow, green, mauve, violet, and wiieie send out articles of excellent •texture 
blue, are clear yet subdued, and always ac- with beautifully arranged colours and patterns, 
cord with the thre.ad used, aud the style of both in stripes and checks. The costly and 
ornamentation whether in gold or silver, or superb fabrics of cloths, of gold aud silver 
both combined. Many are of more decided (Kinikhab), and the classes of washing satins^ 
Colours—black,scarlet, and crimson,chocolate, (Mushroo and Ilemroo) even if European 
dark green, and madder ; but whatever the skill could imitate them with the hand-loom, 
colour may be, the oruameutatioii is chaste and it would be impossible to obtain the gold and 
suitable. For,the most part, the fabrics of silver thread unless they were imported from 
Benares are uot intended for ordinary wash- India. The native mode of making this 
irtg ; but the dyers and scourers of India thread is known, but the result achieved by 
have a process by which the former colour the Indian workman is simply the effect^ 
can be discharged from tlie fabric, and it can skilful and delicate manipulation. The 
then be re-dyed. The gold or silver work i& and silvei* cloths, kirakhabs, are used for attllB 
also carefully pre.ssedand ironed, and the piece dresses and trousers, the latter by meii 
is i^sidfed, if not to its original beauty, at I women, aud ladies of rank ttsually 
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K r skirts of Dhese goi*geous fabrics. 

(] herarooare not used for tunics, but 
ad women’s trousers and women’s 
also fbr covering bedding and 
ley aieWery strong and durable 
h well, and preserve their colour 
ijowever long woit or roughly used ; but 
they can hardly 1;/ compared with English 
satins, .which, ^wever, if more delicate in 
colour and texl£re, are unfitted for the pur¬ 
poses to which jthe Indian fabrics are applied. 
For example, allabadaor dressing-gown made 
of scarlet mushtoo in 1842, had been washed 
over and over agkin, and subjected to all kinds 
of rough usage ryet the satin was still in 1867 
unfray^d^Aud, thcvcolour and gloss as bright 
as ever. Many of tlie borders of loongees, 
dhotecs, and sarees are, like plain silk ribbons, 
in some instances corded or ribbed, in others 
flat. The manufacture of Cashmir sliawls is 
peculiar to that provnnee. Those formally 
issued from that province were exquisitely 
woven, with unrivalled elegance and chaste¬ 
ness of design, softness and finish in quality, 
arrangement of colours and use of dyes which 
the finest Paisley and French shawls do not 
approach. The exquisite shawls of Cash- 
mir grow rarer and rarer every year, and 
their place has been usurped by hand em¬ 
broidered fabrics of lower value, with more 
fihowy and more vulgar patterns. In the Pun¬ 
jab and Delhi, of late years, workmen have 
commenced to embroider Cashmir cloth and 
not with floss silk and braid, but solely for 
'sale to Europeans, who wear them as tunics, 
jackets, scarfs and the like. In the hand 
worked Cashmir shsiNvls, as also in the Delhi 
work, wooden needles of hardwood are used 
slightly charred, with a hole in the centre of 
the needle to receive tiie yarn, Dr. Watson. 

SPIN TERIN, or white Terin. See Aff- 
ghan, Kaker. 

SPIN WEGE, Hind. Arislida depressa. 
SPIRiEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Rosacete. Thunberg names the fol¬ 
lowing as plants of Japan ; — 


Spiraea callosa, Thbg. Spirrea japoiiica, SiebA 
„ cliamaedrys, „ ,, betuljBfolia, Pall. 

„ Tliunbergii, S(kZ. „ palmata, Thb>i. 

„ prunifolia, „ ,, arunciis, L. 

„ chauiajdryfolia, Z. ,, salici folia, L. i 


Fortune mentions amongst Chinese shrubs 
the Spiriea callosa and Spiraia reevesiuna, nml 
ho found Reeves’s Spiraea and Spiraea pi uni¬ 
folia ill great profusion. Several species of 
the Chimouanthus or Japan allspice, Forsy- 
thin viridi.ssimn, Buddlea lindleymia, and nu¬ 
merous Daphnes, Gardenias and Azaleas, 
wei'O also met with. Many kinds of mosses and 
X»ycopods were growing out of the crevices 
of ilio moist rock ; amongst the latter, and 
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very abundant, was a floe speoies, named 
Lycopodium willdenovii,— Fortune's 2'ea 

SPIR^A KAMTSCHATIKA, used in 
Karatskatka to make an ardent spirit. 

SPIRAEA ROXBURGHIANA, ^a//.,is 
a plant of China and Japan. 

SPIRAEA HYPOLEUCA, S. cullosa and 
S. liudleyana, occur in the N. W. Himalaya. 

SPIR7I:A LINDLEYANA, WalL 

Kapru, Kurkni, Cuenab. Dodal. Rami. 

Kanthul, ,, Kangtar, SUTLEJ. 

Kikri, JuELUM. BoogU, „ 

Karkni, Kagiian. Krust, ,, 

Dor: Bat-Pis, Kangra, Kanoori, ,, 

Sarbashtai, PusilTU. Sar-lakh-tei, Tr. -INDUS. 

A shrub with flue white flowers, the hand¬ 
somest and one of the coraraouest of the 
Himalaya. It resembles the English Meadow¬ 
sweet, especially S. kamscliadica S. Lindleyana 
grows from 4,000 to 10,500 feet, up to and 
beyond the Indus. Is of no special use. It 
is a plant of Kiiglian. — Dr.J.L. Steioai%M.D^ 

SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA, see Edgwor- 
thia tdirysantba. 

SPIRAXIS, a genus of molluscs, 

SPIRIT. 

Ar’k, Ar. Bram : Chu-ar’k, Malay. 

Daroo, Ar’k, Duk. Sopi gilalig, ,, 

Darn, Gnz.,HiND. Shrab, Pers. 

All inflammable liquids obtained by distilla¬ 
tion as arrack, brand;', rum, gin, votkey, 
whisky, &c., are comprised under this desig¬ 
nation. 

The arrack of Madras is made of jaggri 
and the bark of the Acacia leucopbloea. A 
spirit distilled from rice is the only distilled 
.spirit used by the natives of Ganjum and that 
only by those of the lower classes. It is the 
same to the use of which the wild tribes of 
Orissa, the Khond, Sahnr, and Kol are so 
addicted. It is impalata'ble and nauseous. It 
is made 25 below London proof, 1 mauud of 
rice making 8 gallons. An intoxicating 
spirit is distilled also in the Sumbulpore dig-' 
trict, chiefly from the fruit or flower of the 
Bassia latifolia, met with throughout the 
forest jungles. Its sweet flower is a favourite 
food of wild animals, especially the bear, and 
it is believed that the saccharine matter, 
which apparently abounds in the flower, 
might be turned to the very best account. 

Rice arrack, from Penang rice, is made at 
Penang. 

The country spirit, Joobabee,. is made at 
Calcutta. 

An ardent spii it distilled from sugar-cane 
is used by the hiiidoos of the lower order. 
Backerkatee is the spirit distilled in wbjioli 
cardamom is put and weakened with wat^r, 
and called ‘ Allachee,’ ^Cumlaka’ with ora^ogn 
peel: ‘Joobabee,’ and ‘Pattaha’, are 
terated with tobacco leaf and ^ Atttiree* h 
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|%<i«)iitedwith uttur. ‘ Annieh’ is the only pure rally near the place where the hoMflkineti 
'’^spirit distilled from aniseed. buried, and among many tribes 

Mango spirit is prepared from the mango removed immediately after the deafh of oiiw 
fruit. The taste of the spirit is not unlike of the inhabitants. According to Thora*son|| 
whiskey, and far superior to anything of the the natives of Cambodia assumed that thi 
sort sold in the Indian bazaars for every pur- deity did not understand foreign languages® 
pose to which the latter is applied.— Jpt\ TheKyoung-tha of Cliittagong are buddhisis. 
Thompson ; Cat Ex, 1862 ; Faulkner. . Their village temples contain a small stand of 
SPIRITO ARDENTE, It., also Spirito bells and an image of Boodb, which the 
divino, also Aqnarzente, It. Alcohol. villagers genei ally worship morning and even- 
, SPIRITS OF HARTSHORN, Eng. ing, first ringing the bells to let him know 
Liqhor Ammonia. that they are there. The Sin-to temples of 

SPIRIT OF SALT, Eng. Muriatic acid, tlie Sun-goddess in Japan also contain a bell, 
SPIRIT OF VINEGAR, Eng, Vinegar, intended to arouse the goddess and to awaken 
SPIRITS OF VITRIOL, Eng. Sul- her attention to the prayers of her worship- 
phuric acid. pers. According to the brahmans two things^ 

SPIRITUS LETHALIS, Lat. Carbonic are indispensably necessary to the sacrificer 
acid. in performing tne religious ceremony, several 

SPIRIT-WORSHIP, has been practised by lighted lamps, and a bell. The Chinese of 
all races and up to the close of the 19tli Kialka thought that eclipses were caused byw 
century continues to be a form of belief, every- the evil spirit placing his hand on the moon,® 
where in the south and East of Asia. Ances- in whose defence they immediately made asl 
tor worship is a recognition of the existence much noise as possible. The Stiens of Cam-^ 
of spirits freed from the body. This faith bodia, like the Cambodians themselves, ac- 
was exhibited, from early times, by the Egyp- count for eclipses by the hypothesis that some 
tiaus, it was as a faith deeply-seated also, in being has swallowed up the sun and^the moon ; 
Greece and Rome it has always been and and, in order to deliver them they make a 
still is the popular religion of the Chinese, frightful noise, beat the tomtom, utter savage 
and it forms the belief of all the aboriginal cries, and shoot arrows into the air, until the 
races and of most of the hiiuloo religionists sun re-appear. During an eclipse the Suma- 
of India. The Egyptiaiis were the first to trans also make a loud noise with sounding, 
teach the immortality of the soul. The instruments, to prevent one luminary from 
Egyptian belief in the transmigration of the devouring the other as tjie Chinese do to 
human soul into the bodies of animals, was frighten away the dragon ; a superstition that 
connected with it. Animai-woi’ship, there, has its source in the ancient systems of astro- 
dates from the earliest times in Egypt and nomy, particularly the hindoo,where the nodes 
soon after the time of Menes (n. c. 3,400,) it of the moon are identified with the dragon’s 
became the established religion throughout head and tail. 

the empire. This form of faith had evidently The natives of Mysore at the new moon 
its origin in their belief in the identity of the observe a feast in honour of deceased parents, 
principle of life in all living beings, and in The Kurumbar of the Dekhan also sacrifice 
the identity of the soul with life ; ground- to the spirits of ancestors, and the same is the 
ed in a consciousness of moral responsibility case with the Santhal, and all the aboriginal 
and a belief in the personal indestructibility of tribes of Central India. Among the Tipperahs 
the human soul. At the point of death, the of Chittagong, if a man die away from home, 
deeds of this life are examined, judged and re- his relatives stretch a thread over all the in- 
warded or punished, in the latter case con- ter mediate streams, so that the spirit of the 
demned to be degraded from human to animal dead man may return to bis own village ; it 
life, and one regulated by brutal instincts, being supposed that without assistance spirits 
In Virginia and Florida, the evil spirits were are unable to cross running water; and the 
Worshipped and not the good, because the streams therefore are bridged. A somewhat 
former might be propitiated, while the latter similar idea existed in Europe, and it occurs 
was sure to do all the good he could. The also, in the Fiji Islands. Among the 
Bafinda of South Africa look on the dead as Kol of Kagpore, as Colonel E. T. Dalton 
vindictivespiritswhomthey regard with more tells us, bH diseases in men and in cattle 
li^r than love. Ask the negro, says Mr. Du are attributed to one or two causes, the 
Ohaillu, where is the spirit of his great grand- wrath of some evil spirit who has to be 
fkther, he says he does not know ; it is done, appeased, or the spell of some wdteh or 
A'tfic hiiii about the spirit of his father or sorcerer; the Circassians and some of the 
Who diod yestorday, then he is full Chinese have also the same belief. Heaee I# 
ef feaif and terror ; he believes it to be gene- ’ is that mad people are in many eountri^i 
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t^ith so much reverence, since they 
oil as the special abode of some 
Dr. Mason remarks that when Thales 
[lUght that the whole universe ia: pervad- 
by spirits, he was proclaiminy: both the 
rimitive and the existing faith of all India 
and China. They are not recognized as 
objects^ of worship ; they are not thought 
to be gods, but beings subordinate to some 
greater power whose ministers they are and 
with whom men have to do, and the people 
are in ^he constant habit> of offering them 
food. In Guzerafc, in British India, Bhoots, are 
** perturbed spirits,” who wander still in this 
world of men. The Bhoot and the Fret 
reside, it is said, in the place where funeral 
piles are erected, in trees which are not used 
for sacrificial purposes, such as the tamarind 
and the acacia, in desert places, at the spot 

I where death occurred, or at crossroads, for 
livhich reason people set at these places food 
ror the use of the Bhoot. He is most at a 
Poss for water to drink. The pipe of his 
throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of a 
needle, and he is continually thirsty enough 
to drink twifelve gallons of water. Tlio watch¬ 
men of the god called Wurooi Dev, however, 
are stationed wherever there is water, to pre¬ 
vent the Bhoots frdm drinking, and their thirst 
is therefore as continual as it is intense. The 
^Bhoots feed upon all kinds of refuse. The 
goblin of tlie best class, he, that is to say, 
whose funeral ceremonies have been duly 
performed, but who has been debarred from 
liberation by his own intense affection for 
earthly objects, is called a ‘^Poorwuj Dov,**and 
resides in his own house or in a sacred fig- 
tree. The Poorwuj Dev, like the Etruscan 
Lar, or the Grecian hero, is regarded as 
hovering about his former abode, averting 
dangers from the inhabitants and bestowing 
blessings upon them. He frequently appears 
in the character of a serpent, and is then 
treated with great i*espect by the inmates of 
the house near which he resides. It is a 
common belief in Guzerat, that serpents are 
always to be found wherever a hoard is 
buried, and that these are the Bhoots of the 
deceased owners who have remained upon 
earth from affection to their wealth. In the 
shraddhu or funeral ceremonies of the hiudoo 
of Guzerat the son repeats before an image 
^mnny incantations, to the following purport. 
Before thee, Obramhull, I perform my father^s 
shraddhu. He next offers to his deceased 
parent, ou a plantain-trunk dish, seven blodes 
of kooshu and seven of doorva grass, flowers, 
dry rice, cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. 
He next cleanses the place before him with 
his hands, and scattering upon it a few blades 
of kooshu grass, presents other offerings to 
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Ills deceased father, repeating many incanfa* 
tions, which contain the names of the ofierings, 
and an invitation to the deceased father to 
partake of them. From what remains of 
these offerings the sou makes two balls, the 
smallest of which is offered in* the name of 
those of the family who have not received the 
benefits of the shraddhu, and the other he 
presents to his deceased father, aud then lays 
it on some kooshu grass as before, and wor¬ 
ships it, presenting flowers, water, &c. He 
now places both hands open against a lamp 
which is burning, as though he were warming 
himself; after which he prostrates himself to 
the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating brahmin; salutes all 
the brahmins present, and makes prostrations 
to the shalgramu, which he afterwards sends 
into the house. All the offerings are sent to 
the houses of brahmins. The family now 
return home, where an entertainment is pro¬ 
vided, both for brahmins and others, consist¬ 
ing principally of sweetmeats, milk, curds, 
sugar, cakes, &c. The brahmins eat in an 
enclosed spot, the uninvited brahmins near 
the house, aud the poor in tlie street or road. 
At the close of the entertainment, if the per¬ 
son making the shraddhu be rich, he gives 
presents to all those who are not guests, 
whether brahmins or the poor, and thus dis¬ 
misses them. The next morning he dismisses 
the learned brahmins with presents : to the 
most learned he gives five rupees per¬ 
haps, and to those less learned one*. The 
brahmins who were invited are also dismissed 
with presents. About one o’clock a feast is 
provided for the relations who are dismissed 
the next morning with presents of money, 
cloth, &c., and ou thisiday another dinner is 
provided for nearer relations. At the close of 
the shraddhu a number of mendicant musicians 
play on certain instruments of music, aud sing 
verses celebrating the rivals of Krishna; they 
are often dismissed with large presents. 
The next day the family return to their ac¬ 
customed diet; but the sons, for twelve 
months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse every gratificatiou, and cook with their 
own hands, or eat what has been prepared by 
a wife, or some near relation dwelling in the 
I house. Gunga Govindu Singhu, a person of 
the writer caste, head servant to Mr. Hastings, 
-expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at his 
mother’s shraddhu ; and Raja Nuvu Krishna 
of Calcutta, nearly as much in the shraddhu 
for his mother. This expense was principally 
incurred in presents to the bi'ahmins, such 
as bedsteads, at two or three hundred rupees 
each; water pitchers of silver and goldy aotne 
worth a thousand, and others two ithoitsstid 
rupees; dishes of silver and gold, at five 
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li< 0 ‘i>dred, "two hundred and one hundred. 
At the time of bathing^, the person who will 
pei'forin the shraddhu, purifies himself by 
putting water, seeds, fruits, &c., in parts of 
the U’uiiks of four plantain trees, repeating 
incantations. He sends some of this water 
home to purify the family. 

The monthly shraddhu for the first year 
after the death of the parent, is upon a 
very small scale, and the expense is from 
ten rupees to twelve annas. Besides these, 
thei*e are other shraddhus for deceased an¬ 
cestors, as, in every month at the total wane 
of the moon ; on the last fifteen, or ten, or 
five days of the moon in bhadru ; once during 
the first fifteen days of. the moon in ugruhayu- 
nu ; and again in the same month, in ponshu, 
and maghu, on tho eighth of the wane of the 
moon ; in voishakhu and shravunu, on any of 
the first fifteen days of the moon. At some 
of these times all hindoos perform this cere¬ 
mony ; at other times only a few persons. 
The expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons 
are entertained at them. In this shraddhu 
the flesh of cows was formerly offered in 
sacrifice. In the kali-yogn this is forbidden, 
and that of deer or goats is substituted, herbs, 
bread and barley are used, as also fresh rain 
water. 

After death, the spirit of the hiudoo is con¬ 
veyed by the messengers of Yama through the 
air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
sentence, it wanders about the earth for 
twelvd mouths, as an aerial being or ghost ; 
and then takes a body united to his future 
condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or 
Buffer in a new body, or bo hurled into some 
hell. This is the doctrine 6f several pooranas ; 
others maintain, that immediately after death 
and judgment, the peison suffei’s the pains 
of hell, and removes his sin by suffering ; and 
then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 

The facility with which the hiudoo gods 
are formed is shown in many ways. An 
officer of the Bombay array, who died 
about 1830, and was buried near Siroor, on 
the Gor naddi, was worshipped by all the 
people near. The late Brigadier General 
Nicholson, who was killed at the siege of 
Pelhi, while serving on the Panjab frontier 
was so reverenced by the people as a perfect 
embodiment of physical mental power that 
they formed a sect, to Nicher Singhi, in his 
name, recognising him as their, Pir, and no 
harshness on his part sufficed to prevent their 
reverence of him. A little west of the village 
of Assaye, is a fine banyan tree, growing on 
ibe right bank of the Jin naddi, at the place 
where the left of Sindiah's guns were place*d 
on the battle. Beneath it is a tomb, now in 
ruifiti of some officer, at which, brahmins 
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excepted, all the hindoo villagers 'bolk.^men 
and women worship on the full moon and 
on moonless days, the punnara and awar 
and on other days iat their pleasure. They 
sacrifice goats and sheep at the tomb, they 
offer malidah, a mixture of ghee, and 
goor and flour, part of which they sprinkle 
at the foot oF the tomb, they burn frank¬ 
incense, the ood, and bow down there in 
reverence, paon pania. The person who was 
interred beneath is recognised by them as a 
deo, under the name of Assil Sahib maharaj 
(Russel Sahib) whose shmle, (chuya) is ever 
present there. He is a beneficent deity. 

Sacrificial offerings are taken home by the 
worshippers, and used as food as is alluded 
to by St. Paul, ICor.ix. “Do you not 
know that thiy who minister about holy 
things live of the sacrifice; and they who 
wait at the altar are partakers with the 
altar ?” and it is when such are offered to idols 
that Christians are forbidden to eat them. 
In the northern districts of Bengal, if an 
infant refuse the mother’s breast, and decline 
in health, it is said to be under the influence 
of some malignant spirit. Such a child ia 
sometimes put into a basket, and hung up in 
a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to 
reside. It is generally destroyed by'ants, or 
birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes by 
neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it 
should not be dead at the expiration of three 
days, the mother I'eceives it home again, and 
nurses it: but this seldom happens. 

As au instance of the hindoo belief in the 
powers of demons, Col. Tod tells us that Oodi 
Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration 
on the cushion of Joda, and thirty-three years 
after the death of Maldeo. About A. D. 1645, 
when ho was returning home from court he 
beheld a girl whom he determined to have* But 
she was the daughter of a brahmin, an Aya- 
Punti, or votary of Aya-Mata, whose shrine is 
at Bai-Bhilara. These sectarians of Maroo, he 
says, are very different from the abstinent 
brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, 
and share in all the common enjoyments of 
life with the martial spirits around them, and 
as there was no other course by which the 
father could save her from pollution but by 
her death, on that he resolved. He dug a 
sacrificial pit, and having slain his daugh¬ 
ter, cut her into fragments, and ming¬ 
ling therewith pieces of flesh from his own 
person, made the * homa,’ or bunit sacrifice to 
Aya-Mata, and as the smoke and dames as¬ 
cended, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
rajah.: “Let peace be a*stranger to him I and 
in three pahar, three days and three years, 
let me have revengeThen exclaiming, 
“My future dwelling is the^Dabi Bnofil’ 
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idto the flaming pit. The horrid tale 
was i*elat6d to the rajah, whose imagination 
was haunted by the shade of the brahmin ; 
and he expired at the assigned period, a prey 
to unceasing remorse. 

Up to the close of the 15th century, it was 
customary to place food for demons. In the 
dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by Rich¬ 
ard Pynson, in 1493, among the superstitions 
then in use at the beginning of the year; the 
following is mentioned :—‘ Alle that take hede 
to dysmal dayes, dr use nyce observances in the 
newe moone, or in the new yeere, as setting of 
mete or drynke by night on the benche to fede 
alholde or gobelyn.* So in British India, 
to the present day with hindoos, Chitapinda 
Or funeral cakes are offered at the pile, at the 
time of burning the body. On the 4th day 
after decease, Chaturtha-pinda, funeral cakes, 
are again offered. On the thirteenth day 
after decease the Pret, or newly-embodied 
spirit, is compelled by the emissaries of Hades 
to set forth on his journey towards Yampoor. 
Its attendants aggravate the miseries of the 
wicked soul by their threats and unbraidings. 
They ciy to the Pret, “Come quick, evil one! 
We will carry you to Yama’s door ; we will 
cast you into Koombheepak, or some other 
belli” The Bhut-bali of the hindoos is an 
offering to evil spirits, ghosts. On the 14th 
of the dark half of the* mouth Aswin, the 
Bhuta Chaturdasi offeriugs are made to evil 
apirits, and the Bhuta devala is a spirit wor¬ 
shipped as a deity. 

Mr. Forbes in the Ras Mala (p. 378), says, 
the Bhoot and Pret are said to reside, at the 
place where funeral piles are erected, in 
trees which are not used for sacrificial pur¬ 
poses, such as the tamariud and the acacia, 
in desert places, at the spot where a death has 
occurred) or at cross-roads, for which reason 
people set at these places food for the use of 
the bhoot. He is most at a loss for water to 
drink. The pipe of his throat is, it is said, 
the size of the eye of a needle, and he is con¬ 
tinually thirsty enough to driuk twelve gallons 
of water. The watchmen of Wuroon Dev, 
however, are stationed wherever there is water, 
to prevent the bhoot from drinking, and their 
thirst is therefore as continual as it is intense* 
The bhoot feed upon all kinds of refuse. 
The goblin of the best class, he, that is to say, 
whose funeral ceremonies have been duly per¬ 
formed, but who has been debarred from 
liberation by his own intense affection for 
earthly objects, is called a “ Poorwuj Dev,” 
and resides in his own house or in a sacred 
fig tree. The PooreAij Dev, like the Etrue- 
ean Irar, or the Grecian hero, is regarded as 
hovering about his former abode, averting 
dangers from the inhabitants and bestowing 
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blessings upon them. He frequently appears 
in the character of a serpent, and is then treat-* 
ed with great respect by the inmates of the 
house near which he resides. It is a comthoti 
belief in Guzerat that serpents are always to 
be found wherver a hoard is buried, and that 
these are the bhools of the deceased owners 
who have remained upon earth from affection 
to their wealth. The Arabian Jin also frequents 
cross-roads; and the fairies of the Scottish 
low-lands carry bows made of the ribs of a . 
man buried where three laird’s lands meet, 
as in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,(Act 
iii, Sc. 2 :—) 

“ Damned spirits all, 

“That in cross-ways and floods have burial.*^ 

“Desert places,” in Guzerat, correspond 
exactly with the “ dry places,” (uvvhpiDv 
roTTwp) assi^rned to the evil-spirits in Matthew 
xii, 43; Luke xi, 24. 

The bhoot and pret can take possession of a 
corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
exhibit themselves in the form which they 
possessed when living ; they enter into a living 
man, and cause him to speak as they please; 
sometimes they afflict him with fever, or 
various other diseases; sometimes they assume 
the forms of animals, and frighten people by 
suddenly vanishing in a flash of fire; some¬ 
times, remaining invisible, they speak in 
whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man 
off and set him down in a distant place. It is 
even said that women are sometimes found 
with child by bhoots. 

The Jain shastras teach a different doctrine 
in regard to spirits from that which is taught 
by the purana. They assert that there are 
eight kinds of Vyuntup Dev, and eight of 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below the 
earth. Each of these has two Indra, or 
sovereigns, ruling respectively the northern 
and southern regions, and who are in colour 
black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, where 
they possess the bodies of men, exhibit them¬ 
selves in various shapes, and perform many 
strange feats, whence their common name 
of Kootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
them reside the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
^ain are the Narkina or infernal spirits. 
Above this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
kinds of “Dev of splendour” reside:—the 
suu, moon, stars and others. Above ihem> 
in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
chariots dwell; these, sometimes drawn by 
their own desire, or compelled by channs^ 
appear in the world; but they do harm to 
no one. Above them are nine classes of 
Grivek, and five of Unootur Yoemanl. T%oy 
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of great power and never visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a life of austerity uud 
righteousuess are born again in these classes 
of upper or lower Dev, but the siuner is not 
born in them. Of old, a man who had per¬ 
formed the rite of “Uthum” by fasting for 
three days, acquired the power of calling 
the Dev to him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
never visit the earth at any one’s call. 

In Gttzerat, where people wish to prevent 
the removal of a jungle tree, they paint a 
trident upon it with Vermillion, or, if that 
be inconvenient, they collect a number of 
stones and throw them down at the root of 
the tree. Whoevei*, after this, passes by, is 
sure to add a stone or two to the heap, believing 
the place to be the residence of a bhoot. Some, 
however, throw without taking heed to what 
they are doing. If the place be one where 
stones are not easily procurable, a bit of old 
rag is thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and 
every one who passes by follows the example 
once set. They call the spot the “Rag- 
uncle’s.” Ill places where trees are scarce 
these uncles are very common, and people are 
much annoyed with the dread of touching 
them. The name “uncle” is given to the 
bhoot by women as a term of respect. Men 
are less superstitious. Similarly, whenever 
in any place there is a hillock or mound upon 
which a few stones have been piled one above 
the other, every passer-by considers himself 
bound to add a stone to the heap, considering 
that the spot is the residence.of some Dev, 
and that if any one ruise a little temple there, 
his house will flourish. Such monuments are 
also set up in places where a person has been 
slain or wounded. “ Cairns” of this kind are 
frequently connected with the dead-— 

“ On'many a cairn’s ^?rey pyramid, 

“ VVliere urns of mighty chiefs lie hid.” 

We may imagine man primeval worship¬ 
ping the elements as spiritual existences, 
which benefitted him or injured him at their 
will, and which had to be propitiated with 
presents of food and drink such as he himself 
liked. Thus, with the Aryans, Agni, or fire, 
became the principal deity, because it con¬ 
sumed the butter and rice given to it, or carried 
them away to India and the other gods. But, 
the tendency of the human mind being to per¬ 
sonify such conceptions, the elements became 
personified into gods and goddesses until they 
were shaped into tangible forms. The hymns 
in the Veda are simply invocations to those 
deities to give abundant harvests, plenty of 
ebiidren, and especially plenty of cattle, and 
to endow the worshipper with health, wealth, 
strength, good fortune, and victory over 
SaietDies. Then, again, the benefits supposed 
to be conferred by the elements >vere regarded 
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a» the achievements of the gods, whose 
praises were to be mingled with the invoca¬ 
tions. The nature of these sacrifices, which 
appear to have been confined to the Arian 
race, were of a very simple character as 
compared with the bloody offerings, orgiostic 
worship, dancing, torturing, and other abomi¬ 
nations practised by the Turanian or aborigi¬ 
nal races of India. The sacred kusa grass 
was cut and strewn upon the ground, which 
might be within the dwelling-house of the 
family or in the open air ; the logs of wood 
were brought for the fire, and the offerings in 
most cases appear to have simply consisted of 
melted butter and wine, which, under the 
names of ghee and soma juice, were poured 
upon the mysterious flame which was in it¬ 
self an emblem of the deity. During this 
ceremonial the hymns of the Veda were 
chaunted or sung ; and perhaps we cannot do 
better than lay before our readers one of these 
simple prayers. It is an invocation to Indra, 
which will be easily understood from its sim¬ 
plicity, and which probably is one of the most 
ancient that have yet i)eeii published. It is 
from Wilson’s translation, vol. i, p, 73 :— 

1. Voracious drinker of the soma juice, 
although we be unworthy, do thou, Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cows and horses, 

2. Thy benevolence, handsome and mighty 
lord of food, endures for ever : therefoi‘e, 
Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich us with 
thousands of excellent cows and horses. 

3. Cast asleep the two female messengers 
of Yuma (death) ; looking at each ptlier, let 
them sleep never waking : Indra of bound¬ 
less wealth, enrich us with thousands of ex¬ 
cellent cows and horses. 

4. May those who are our enemies, slum¬ 
ber, and those, O hero, who are our friends, 
be awake: Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich 
us with thousands of excellent cows and horses. 

5. Indi’a destroy this ass, our adversary, 
praising thee with such discordant speech : 
and do thou, Indra, of boundless wealth, en¬ 
rich us with thousands of excellent cows and 
horses. 

6. Let the adverse breeze, with crooked 
course, alight afar off on the forest: Indra, 
of boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cows and horses. 

7. Destroy every one that reviles us ; slay 
every one that does us injury : Indra, of 
boundless Wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cattle and horses. 

Out of this ancient simple form of naturo 
worship, acted on and moulded by the progress 
of history, sprang that wild and coi^licat^ J 
mythology which is set forth in the 
and forms the ground-work of the 
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i^ligious belief of the modern hindoos. The 
;ihlks in the chain of development are still 
obscure, though we believe they may be fe- 
oovered by a rigid sifting of the ideas which 
find expression in the Epics and Puranas, and 
we predict that the results will prove to be 
somewhat as follows:—The Veda worshippers 
were originally Arians who invaded India 
from the North West at some remote period, 
and gradually penetrated towards the South. 
Of their early history, which njust have 
spread over several thousands of years, three 
if not four great events took place, which 
have left a lasting impress upon the religion 
and institutions of the masses in British India, 
the first was a primeval struggle between the 
priests and the soldiers, of which, strangely 
enough, a counterpart is to be found in the his¬ 
tory of Egypt as recorded by Herodotus ; in 
both countries the struggle terminated in the 
triumph of the priest over the soldier, or, to 
use Indian phraseology, in the triumph of 
the brahman over the Kshatriya; and which 
, apparently led to that deification of the 
brahman caste which still exists though in a 
greatly modified form. The second event 
was the Arian conquest of the south, which 
is represented in the epic of the Ramayana ; 
and this event may have given strength and 
definiteness to the division into four castes 
which is scarcely recognized in the Vedas. 
The third event was the great civil war 
known as the Mahababrata ; and the fonrth 
was the introduction of Buddhism as opposed 
to the caste system, which, after maintaining 
a firm hold in India for many centuries was 
at length fairly vanquished in its turn and 
driven out by the persevering and ever-intri¬ 
guing brahmans. These events added many 
heroes to the hindoo pantheon, who were 
regarded after death as incarnations of deity ; 
it likewise added many rites and ceremonies, 
and even forms of belief, which were bor¬ 
rowed from the aboriginal or subject races. 
Meantime, whilst hero worship, snake wor¬ 
ship, monkey worsinp, &c., found their way 
into the hindoo ritual, that process of peiso- 
iiiflcation, which in the Vedas was apparently 
confined to the elements, or powers of nature, 
was extended to the human passions ; and love 
and aug4.‘r, hope and terror, were transformed 
from mere affections into imaginary deities. 
But still from beneath this mass of error and 
superstition, the human soul obeyed that up¬ 
ward instinct which leads men to yearn for 
the spiritual and the pure ; but though tliey 
attained grand ideas they cOuld not get out of 
the slough of speculation ; and such truths as 
they succeeded in appreheudiug were wantiug 
in that inspiration without which the mass 
could uot be even leavened, aud certainly ! 
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never could be puiified. It was during this 
later development, when the caste rules, 
which are not to be found in the Vedas, 
were in full working order, that the code 
of Manu seems to have been compiled, not 
as a utopian body of laws, as some have 
supposed, but as a body of substantive laws 
suitable to the requirements of the age. It 
was, ill fact, an abridged codification of the 
Puranas, and as such it should be considered 
more‘by the light of the Puranas than that of 
the Vedas. 

The Revd. Dr. Caldwell in his work on the 
Devil-worship of the Shanars, has shown how 
continuously the people of India are making 
new deities or demons. Sir Bartle Frere 
mentions that he accidently found an order in 
existence at Government House, Dapoorie, 
handed down by each non-commissioned offi^ 
cer for the native sentry on guard to present 
arms if a cat or dog, jackal or goat entered or 
left the house or crossed near his beat during 
certain hours of the night, because it was the 
ghost of a former governor who was still re^ 
membered as one of the best and kindest 6f 
men. The rajah of Wauparty, one of the 
Reddi race who have founded small princi¬ 
palities along the banks of the Kistnah river, 
died in 186b, at Hyderabad, He had led a 
turbulent life and retained to the last much of 
the spirit of his youth. At the close of that 
year, an out-break of cholera occurred in that 
ueiglibourhood which the people attributed 
to the spirit of Wauparty, and they made a 
clay image of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed uear him the clay of a Binjarni, and 
worship[)ed all with the great Mahabala 
sacrifice. The superstitious fears of the hin- 
doos extend to innumerable objects: they 
dread the wrath of tlie following invisible 
beings ; the messengers of Yama, bhoots, 
prets, pish-aclie, dakiiiee, yoginee, haki- 
neo, yukhshu, rakshusu, shunkinee, gooma, 
brumhu-doitya, aluya, &c. They also fear 
the cries of the following animals, at par¬ 
ticular times, aud in certain situations ; viz., 
jackals, owls, crows, cats, asses, vultures, 
dogs, lizards, &c. They also dread different 
siglits in the air, and many kinds of dreams. 

It is the universal opinion of the hindoos, 
that all the tricks of jugglers are performed 
by the aid of an attendant sprite ' 

“ the fiend 

“ Who dictates and inspires illusive feats 

“ For knavish pm poses.” 

King James I. thoroughly believed the same, 
and confesses it unblushiugly in the preface 
in his Demonology “ They (magieiniis) cati 
suddeuly cause to be brought unto them all 
kinds of dainty dishes by their familiar spirit, 
since as a thief he delights to steal, and as a 
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spirit, he can subtilely and suddenly enough 
transport the same.’’ To obtain such u sprite 
for a iamiliar, is, as might be expected, a 
work of no ordinary difficulty. The two fol¬ 
lowing receipts were presented by a hindoo, 
of the peninsula, as having been tried and 
found efficacious. 

In the dense darkness, at the time 
of new-moon, let the person who would 
obtain a. devil, walk naked into a lake, 
and standing in the water up to Iiis mid> 
die repeat the mantra (a (diarm previous¬ 
ly taught him by some proficient), the ap¬ 
pointed number of times, taking care of his 
reckoning by casting into the water a pebble, 
a jasmine flower, or a pepper-corn, from a 
collection which he has previously counted 
and brought with him. At every repetition 
of the mantra let him give himself a stroke 
with a rattan. The charm is to he repeated 
boldly, and without mistake, or the devil will 
certainly kill the charmer. 

Or, go to the temple sacred to the demon 
whose services are required. Having (dosed 
all avenues by which so subtile a subject 
may escape, stand on the threshold of the 
temple and boldly conquer the demon by 
a powerful mantra. Then you must raise the 
pedestal on which the image of the demon is 
placed, and take from under it the money 
placed there when the image was inaugurated. 
Instead of this money place there a copper¬ 
plate on which you have engraved a kolam 
(magical inscription.) From that day the de¬ 
mon becomes your slave, and wdll perform for 
you any service, or bring you whatever you 
may require. Some say the spirit must, when 
caught, be couflued in a little golden box,culled 
a Simil. 

A devil sometimes appears in visions of 
the night, and promises under certain condi¬ 
tions, to conduct the dreamer to hidden trea¬ 
sures and to become his servant for life. The 
usual condition is that a human sacrifice 
shouId .be offered, and the more closely relat¬ 
ed, in kin or friendship, the vi(!tim is to the 
offerer, so much tlie more grateful to the 
demon is the sacrifice. All these demous 
are much under the power of spells, man¬ 
tra and charms, and there are many tales 
of demons vanquished by the power of 
the poet. As grammar took the rank of 
•gramrnorye’ in the dark ages of Europe, it 
still holds a rank not much less mysterious 
In the vulgar opinion of India. And not 
altogether without reason, for to the uniniti¬ 
ated the Sutra (grammatical rules) of many 
of the vernaculars are, as Sir William Jones 
long ago observed of the Sanscrit, * dark as 
the darkest oracles.’ An examinati<m of a 
manuscript book of spells, kolam and caba- 
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listic figures, collected by a Tamil man of low 
caste, shows that very many of the incanta¬ 
tions commence with tlie sa<vred syllable OmI 
or the mantra ‘ Nania Sivjiyah,’ salutafion to 
Siva. The invocnlioii is never adilressed to 
either Brahma or Vi.shiiu. The following is 
a specimen of a charm given by Mr. Murdoch 
in his cahilogue of Tamil books ; — 

“ Om ! Adoration to the Supreme power, 

Kali, ratri, black night ! 

To whom the bloody flesh of man is dear ; 
Whose very form is fate and death 
Seize, seize on the life of such a one 
Drink blood ! drink blood ! 

Devour flesh ! d(;vour flosli ! 

Make lifeless ! Make lifeless. 

Hum ! Phut \** 

It seems to have been the pi*ac,tice of the 
brahmans (foi nJed perhaps partly on the 
policy of conciliating the cliildieii of the soil, 
l)u< more on a secret terror,) to adopt the 
local demons into their pantheon, disguised 
under Sansci it nanves. Hence almost every 
town, liigh hill, green grove, and fonntaiii of 
water tliroughout the pcmiusula, has its deity^ 
its temple ami its sacred legend (sthala purana.) 
And in process of time, so low did brahmanism 
sink, tliat every animal, be it beast or bird, 
was made (fither itself a god or the vahanani 
(vehicle) of some deity, so that, in fact, there 
was only the broom-stick left to serve us a 
vehicle for the witcdies of the W('st. Still, 
the pride of caste has never yet allowed the 
priestly tribe, openly and collectively, to wor¬ 
ship the demons of the people as such. It 
has been coinpuled that in South India, tho 
number of Sivites to that of Vishnuvites is 
as four to one. The Sivite brahmans accom¬ 
modated that system most to popular notions, 
especially in the adoption and worship of 
the Phallic emblem ; and hence they obtain¬ 
ed a firmer footing in the south, the last 
stronghold of the aborigines. ^J'lie greater 
part of the southern sudras have become 
converts to saivism, doubtless, from finding 
its genius more consonant than vaisluiuvisiu 
with the fierce and bloody, rites of their 
dernon-wor.shippiiig forefathers. The highest 
brail man authorities have taught that the 
case of the devils themselve.s, is not altogether 
hopeless. There is a well-known aphorism 
in the Sankhya, which is illustiated by the 
story of a devil (Pisacha) who was enlighten¬ 
ed and obtained felicity by overhearing the 
religious discourse between Krishna and Ar- 
juna. Burns, it will bo remembered, ex¬ 
presses a like hope for the ‘ pnir de’ils :*— 

“ But fare ye well, auld Nickie ben I 
0 wad, ye tak’ath thought and men ! 

Ye aihlins might—I dinna ken, 

Still ha*e a stake, 

I’m wae to think upo* your den 

E’Vn for your eake.*’ 
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But it is in the extreme south of the penin- superstitions ; and when we wonder most at 
Bula, that devil-worship is found least inter- what appears to us, the extraordinary credu- 
mixed with image-worship or with any of lity of orientals, we are apt to omit to take 
the other forms of brahmiuical institutions, into account the peculiar influences to which 
Indeed the whole race of Shanars (except in they are subject. Striking the key-note 
the Christian villages), may be said to be which has since been sounded by Professor 
wholly given to demonolatry. Though they Kingsley, Humboldt says the forces of 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, yet they nature exercise a magical power over us so 
never pay him any worship, and they seem long as their action is shrouded in mystery 
to have no belief in the future life—the me- and darkness.” Tlio inhabitants of tropical 
tempsychosis in which the other inhabitants countries are biought into the most intimate 
of India so firmly believe. They dread the communion with nature, and therefore in 
devils purely on account of the physical evils those climes tliis magical power will be most 
which they believe them to have power to felt. Statistics too have shown that the na- 
inflict ; and to avert these evils by propiti- tives of South India are peculiarly suscep- 
atory sacrifices and ceremonies, constitutes tiblo to nervous affections, to attacks of hyste- 
their religious worship. And it is worthy ria and epilepsy. When therefore we witness 
of remark, that every word in the Tamil the extraordinary gyrations and paroxysms 
language denoting an image, is from the San- of the Tamil Shamans or devil-dancers, it is 
scrit, and therefore introduced by the brah- not necessary for us to suppose the existence 
roans, while the terminology of demon-wor- of imposture or insincerity. These paroxysms, 
ship is, in the south, pure Tamil. Among it is true, can, as Sir John liubbock observes, 
the Shanars too, are most common the devil- be always apjiarenlly produced under given 
dances not unknown in other parts of India, conditions ; still there is a mystery, and the 
The devil-dancer dances all but naked ; the mystery is probalily none other than the 
body being painted with stripes of black, yel- grand mystery of the pathology of the nerv- 
low and red paint ; bells dangle from the ous system. 

wrists, waist and ankles ; sometimes a burning Col. To<l thus describes a eustorn in Harawa- 
torch is placed under the l(Tt arm, sometimes ti:—‘‘^Half way we passed a roofless shed of 
pans of five on the head. He dances, burning loose stones, containing the divinity of the 
himself with the torch, cutting himself with Bhecls ; it is in the midst of a grove of thorny, 
knives and yelling. When at length he is tangled brush-wood, whose boughs were here 
fully possessed, he strikes in Ids frenzy tlie and tliere decoialed with slneds of various 
head from a goat, and then he is believed to coloured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the 
be inspired with kjiowledge of the future, forestdi vinity for protection againstevil spirits. 
Women flock round him to ask for olfspring ; He .ad<ls, in a note, that the same practice is 
sick people to enquire about their di.seascs ; described by Park as existing in Africa, 
and farmers to know wliether their crops will The mahomednns of the south of Asia believe 
succeed, or wlujve they will be like!} to find in spirits, and in the i science of dawat or 
cattle or property, * lost, stolen or strayed.^ exorcism, to Avhicii they have recourse to 
It has l>een conclusively sIioavii on th(3 evi- command the presence of genii or demous, 
deuce of language, that the Tamil races he- who when it i.s required of them, cause auy- 
long to the great Scythian or Turanian fami- ! thing to take place. The genii spirits are 
ly ; therefore it is the l(3ss surprising to find believed to reside in the lowest Armament, 
such a similarity between tlio Shamanite and posse.s.s the power of rendering themselves 
demonolatry of High Asia and the Di avidian visible to liuman b( 3 ings in any* form they 
or Tamil demonolatry of South India. We | please. The evil spirits are called shaitan. 
are, at the same time, free to confess, that we J The spirits of mahoinedans are supposed to 
should have considered sucdi similarity, jf it I rest in the graves till the resuirection ; on 
bad been unsupported hy j)]Mlology, very un- | being laid in the grave, the two angels Nakir 
[satisfactory evidence to be adduced in proof and Mankir, interrogate the departed as to 
of identity of race, for the rites of demonola- his life: dogs, Avomen and horses are not 
try have been practised by Arians and Se- allowed inside the burial ground. Annually 
mites as well as by Turanians from remote oblations called Ooroos are offered in the name 
antiquity. The fear of demons and the desire of Mahomed, or in the uaipes of the Pir or 
to propitiate them, seem in fact, as Scott re- spiritual guides, or in the names of the Walli 
marks, to be natural to the human mind ami, or saints. Khnjah Khizr^ a mahomedau 
like the common order of vegetables which saint often appears to travellers in different 
naturally spring up in every climate, tliese guises, but generally as an old man. The 
narurally arise in every bosom. A tropical people of Sind believe in the Rijal-ul-ghaib; 
country will best faA^our the growth of such in the Jin or Genii; i6 Bhut, ghosts or 
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disembcKlied spirits; in Ghool, ^ or demons 
of the wilderness; in Pari, fairies, and in 
Dev, liakas and Pap, powerful fiends, cor¬ 
responding' with the Arab “ Marid/^ The 
Dukaii or Dev, is the same as our witch, 
usually an old woman, decrepid, poor, of 
humble family, and angry disposition. She 
has the power of turning men into beasts, 
killing cattle, flying to any distance on a tree 
by reciting a mand (magical formula) and 
mounting a hyieiia. Unlike tlie Arabian 
witch, she is, however, nliable to ride a 
besom. The Bandh and Mann are frightful 
beings, half-female, half-hellish. They live in 
the hills and jungles where they frequently 
appear to travellers, are covered with hair 
like bears, have large pendant lips, and live 
on fruits and herbs. The Sliir is a creature 
that partakes of the satanio nature. He, 
generally speaking, appears like a low caste 
man, very dark, tall, and frightful: sometimes 
as a headless body. He lives in the makam, 
or burial ground, where he lights fires, and 
amuses himself by throwing the brands about, 
frightening folk by vociferating their proper 
names, or pursuing them in the form of some 
beast. Hence the universal fear of approach¬ 
ing a burial ground by night. The shaiton 
(satan) curious to say, is only seen by learned 
and religious men, to them he appears as a 
young man of white complexion and handsome 
form which he can ehunge at discretion. If 
is interesting to observe that in Sind, as nearly 
all the world over, popular superstition has 
created Marhuii Machlii (mermen and mer¬ 
maids), by mistaking some kind of fish 
for a human being. The science of Osteo- 
mancy is the Ilra-el-Aktaf (knowledge of the 
shoulder-blades) of the pagan Arabs and some 
Bedouin tribes of the present day, the Ilm- 
i-Shaneh of the Persians and Affghans, and is 
known to the shepherd clans of Sindliis and 
Beluchis by the name of Phaunia-jo-faiinu. 
The instrument of divination is the scapula of 
a sheep divested of its muscles and iutegu- 
ments. The dorsum is considered. The Ilm- 
i-Kaf, or Palmistry, is common among mos- 
lems and hindoos, but better known in Cutch 
than in Sindh. The “ canons of true and 
catholic chiromancy’’ are much the same in 
Asia as in Europe, and the pages of Torre- 
blauca, or the notable volume which boasts 
Al’istotle’s name, prove that the art is of purely 
oriental origin. The Soiia-jo-llm, or know¬ 
ledge of omens, taken from the flight of birds, 
the appearance of beasts, and other similar 
phenomena, closely resembles the art of the 
Indian Thugs. The Beluchis are considered 
great adepts in this branch of the occult 
sciences, and the Sindhis have a short trea- ^ 
tise upon the subject ^called Sungun-uamo. f 


Isaiah viii, 12, says “ Neither fear ye fiieir fear, 
nor be afraid.” Superstitions of the grossest 
type have always been known to take root 
and cling to India, after having been driven 
out of Europe and the greater part of Asia. 
The religious and social life of hindoos is but 
a reflection of superstition, in a great measure. 
Bishop Heber was right. To a native of India 
the famous “credo—quiaimpossibile,” of Ter- 
tnlliau is, in effect, the most convincing ar¬ 
gument after all. Friday night is a danger¬ 
ous one, for theso local ghosts go about intent 
on destruction. Each marsh has its unseen 
evil genius. The diyads of the wood are an 
evil company. The nymphs of the rushing 
sireams delight to gaze upon the corpses of 
drowned men. In the south of the Madras 
presidency, especially, localized demons have 
exercised this mysterious, yet therefore not less 
potent, power for ceiituiies. A man dies 
under the slightest exceptional circumstances 
-and lo I his spirit goes abroad ! It lurks in 
yonder hut, it crouches under yonder banyan 
tree. It must be propitiated with plantains 
or fruit, rice or sweet toddy. There is an 
English ghost in Tinnevelly. It is the ghost 
of a certain gallant captain who died in the 
storming of the Travancore lines early in the 
19th century. Mortally wounded,and retreating 
to the northward, his body was left behind 
by his affrighted servants. The poor man 
breathed his last near a village in whicli, 
latterly, a Mission of the C, M. S. has been 
established, and which is called Gospel town, 
Suviseshapuram in the vernticnlar. The 
dead man, after his death, was deified by the 
simple instincts of the neighbouring Slianars. 
He has a rude hut to his honour. And tho 
offerings which appease him are brandy 
and cheroots. Ho may be invoked. His 
opinion may bo elicited.— Rajasthan, Fo/. ii, 
p. 662 ; Burton s Sindh, pp. 17o, 176,189, 
194; Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol.i\,pp. 
140-7.; Forbes' lias Mala or History of 
Onzerat, Vol. ii, pp. 378-80, 386-87; Sir 
John Lubbock's' Origin of Civilization, 

SPIRULA, a genus of molluscs of the 
family Spirulida?. There are three recent 
species. 

8PITI, n British province, forming portion 
of the Ladak country, comprises the whole 
valley of the Spiii river. Its. mean area is 
1,900 square and mean elevation of its 

inhabited parts 12,986 feet The inhabitants 
of Spiti trade with their neighbours ou 
the other side of the Himalaya ; the exports 
are wool, borax, salt, and blankets ; and the 
imports are articles from the plains, and a 
great deal of iron. In Spiti, in the N, W. 
Himalaya, when a person dies, the body ig 
sometimes buried, or burnt gr thrown into 
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the river, or cut into small pieces aivl burnt, 
admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as do not trouble your¬ 
self, you cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body,) in summer it quickly becomes corrupt. 
In winter tt freezes and is too cold for yon. 
Spiti has a peculiar importance as being the 
only portion of British territory bordering on 
Chinese Tibet. Spiti forms a valley in 
the extreme north-east angle of British Iiidin, 
the inhabited portion is said to have an ele¬ 
vation of nearly 12,986 feet. The valley of 
Spiti was annexed principally with the view 
of preventing the evils wliich would result 
from allowing a foreign territory to intervene 
between the districts of Kangra, &c., and the 
wool-producing valleys beyond. Spiti is ap¬ 
proached, says Captain Hay, from our own 
territories and Kanawar, by six different 
routes, and from Ladakh and Tartary by 
three routes, through the two chains of moun¬ 
tains ; many of the passes are at great eleva¬ 
tions, varying from 14,000 to 18,000 feet. 
Spiti is bounded on the north by the Parang 
range, separating it from Ladakh to the north- 
east by inaccessible mountains ; on the east, 
a valley called Knrateetakpo separates it from 
Chinese Tartary, on the south and west, it is 
enclosed by the portions of the snowy range, 
dividing it from Bishahr, Kulu, and Lahoul. 
The Ghoont is a hill-breed of horses of the 
Himalaya mountains, generally small, strongly 
made, hard-mouthed, and sometimes almost 
unmanageable. In ascending hill faces, or j 
passing along the declivities of mountains, it 
is best to let them have their own way, for 
in an intricate passage they often show more 
sagacity than the rider ; their common pace 
is a kind of arable, and they stop every now 
and then to breathe, when no application of 
the whip will move them ; they are sure¬ 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are 
not soquick in ascending hills asthe low country 
horses, but they descend with double the 
speed, and endure great fatigue. The ghoont, 
though a useful animal, seldom carries any 
burden but a man, the total number in Spiti 
is 293 ; they are bred cliiefly for sale, Tiicy 
have two breeds, one a small ghoont, never 
above 12 hands high, peculiar to the country ; 
and the other a large breed, from IS to I3i 
hands high, is bought from the Chiuose, and 
usually comes from Clioomoortee, for a 
Chinese ghoont two years old they give a 
Spiti ghoont four years old. All are equally 
hardy and kept out the whole winter, except 
the yearlings, which are housed. During 
winter the ghoont live on the roots of the 
•stunted bashes, and are very expert at scrap¬ 
ing the snow from off them with their fore¬ 


feet. The fu eed of ghoont might be improved 
with a HttleVpare, Many are killed during 
winter by wolves and leopards. A liquor is 
distilled in Spvti from barley, and called 
“ Chang,and is sold atSOputtahs for the rupee. 
A‘‘ puttah” is a liquid measure of 2 seers » | 
of a pucka seer. “They consume,*^ writes 
Captain Hayi “ large quantities, and one man 
is said to drink on occasions of festivity as 
nincli as four puttahs.” “ Chang** can be 
made from other grains besides barley, that 
made from rice is superior, the wealthier 
classes in Spiti, &c., use a weak spirit, 
called arak which is distilled from rice. 
Tlie Spiti river, rises near the Baralacha 
pass, the ranges to the north are 20,000 
feet. Spiti is in 5 kotliee or sub-divisions, 
eachnnderaG 3 ^atpo or elder.— Powell's Hand^ 
hook, Econ, Prod., Panjab, Vol, i, pp. 
124-25, 312 ; Capt. GerrardCs Account of 
Knnawar, p. 112. See India, Ladak, Marynl 
or Lowland. 

SPITZEN, Gbr. Lace. 

SPIIJG, Hind. Arundinavia falcata. 
SPIZAETUS ALBOGULARIS, TickelL 

Liinnaetus kienierii. 1 Spizaetus limnaetns, Horsf. 

The race of these birds in the Dehkanaiid 
Ceylon are rather more crested originating 
the Sp. crislatellus, of authors.— Tennent's 
SkeL Nat. Hist., p. 245. 

SPIZAETUS MILVOIDES, jTerc/. Syu. 
of Aquila pennata, Gmel. 

SPIZAETUS NIPALENSIS, Hodgson. 
Peculiar, so far as previously observed, to the 
Himalaya. 

8P1ZALAUDA, see Mirafra. 

SPLINT COAL, see Coal. 

SPOGEL SEED, Plantago ispaghula. 

Buzr kaluna, Ar. ' FUsliun, Gr. 

Barz-katuni, „ Ispaj^ul, Pbrs. 

Buzra kotuna, „ Ispoghul verei, Tam. 

Ksubgul, Isi)agul, Hind. . 

The seed of the plant Plantago ispaghula, 
grown in the upper provinces of India, Guze- 
rat, Persia, &,c. The seeds are of a very cooling 
nature, and form a ricth mucilage with boiling 
water, which is much used by native practi¬ 
tioners, and occa.sionally by European medical 
men in India, in cases with inflammation of 
mucous membranes. The seeds met with in 
Bombay are brought from the Persian Gulf, 
Guzerat and Soumeeanee. In India the 
Plantago ispaghula is cultivated during the 
cold season for the seeds, the seeds are used%» 
an emollient and light article of diet for con¬ 
valescents. In making a decoction of Ispli- 
ghool take of Ispaghool seeds two drachms, 
distilled water one pint. Boil and strain ; 
this preparation is a simple demulcent. That 
of Ispaghool is used in dysenteries, and was 
recommended by Mr. Twining.—jPati/Aner; 
O'Shaughnessy 510. 
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SPONGE. 


'SPONDIACE^, Kth. The Hog-plum 
tribe of plantH, comprising 2 genera, 7 species, 
viz., 6 spondias, 1 poupai'tia. 

SPONDIAS ACUMINATA, .fiorfi. 

Ambut, Duk. 

-A mostelegant middle sized tree, with shin¬ 
ing leaves. It grows on the western side 6f 
lludia, being sufficiently common in all the 
^Bombay forests, both ^oast and inlaftd. The 
wood, in its natural state, is not of any value, 
but could becreosoted with advautage,— Roxb.^ 
FI* Ind., VoL ii, p, 453 ; Rrs. Gibson and 
Riddell. 

SPONDIAS A MARA, Lam. Syu. of Spon¬ 
dias mangifera, Pers. 

SPONDIAS DULCIS, is much cultivat¬ 
ed in the Society Islands. Introduced into 
Bombay. In Fiji, Ivi^ it yields a kind of Hog- 
plura, Riddell. 

SPONDIAS ELLIPTICA, Piottl. Syn. of 
Buchanania. latifolia. 

SPONDIAS MANGIFERA, Pers.^Roxb., 
W. ^ A,, Vol. i, p. 173. 


Spondias amara, Lam. 

„ amra, Ham. 

„ paniciilata, Roxh. 


Mangifera pinuata, Kam. 
Poupartia mangifera, Bl. 
Condonclong of Rumph. 


Bombay. 

Burm. 
Chenab. 
Duk. 
Eng. 


Amra, Bkno. 

Atnbalam, 

Ran-am, 

Ky-wae, 

Babamb, 
dangli am, 

Wild mango tree, 

Hog plum tree, 

Amra, 

Ambalam, 

Amb, Mahr. 

Ambalam, Maleal. of 
Rheede. 

Eat ambalam, Maleal. 
Amrataca, Sans, 


Canana amra, Sans. 

.fEinbaj-rffilla, Singh. 

Kot-dong-dong of Rumpb. 

Tam. 


Hind. 


Kat-mavu, 

Kat maaam maram, „ 

Mirri-mangi maram, „ 

Kat mavu, ,, 

Ambara, Tel. 

L Bra, „ 

Atnbala cbettu, ., 

Jvuru mamidi, „ 

Pita vrikahamu, „ 

Amatum, „ 

Adavlmamidi „ 

Ambud’ha ? Uria. 

This is a large tree in the Coromandel 
mountains, but as a cultivated plant, it is 
small. It flowers in the hot season. It grows 


in various parts of India, in some, as in Gau- 
jam and Gumsur, is sufficiently common. It 
there has a straight trunk and attains an ex¬ 
treme height of 30 feet, with a circumference 
of 2i feet, and its height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, is 7 feet. 
The wood is soft and of little or no use, ex¬ 


cept for firewood. From wounds made into the 
bark, iu the bcgiuiiiiig of tlfe hot season, very 
large quantities of a transparent juice issue, 
which soon hardens into a mild insipid gum, 
like gum-arabic. The fruit got its name from 
its resemblauce to-a mango, but it is harsh 
and little^deserving of notice : on the Ma¬ 
labar coast, the root is considered as em- 
meuagogue ; the bark is supposed to be of use 
in dysenteric aflections and a decoction of the 
wood serviceable in gonorrhoea. The Karens 
have a tradition that in those golden days 
when God dwelt with men, all nations came 
before him on a certain day^ each with an 


iflTeriiig from the fruits of their land, the 
I Karens selected the hog plum for their 
oblation ; which gave such offence, that God 
cursed the Kareu nation and placed it lowest 
among all the nations by whom they arf 
surrounded. The fruit is eaten raw when 
ripe, and before ripe is pickled, put into cur¬ 
ries, made into tarts, &c. The fruit whe||^ 
fully ripe is of a pale yellow color of a plea¬ 
sant flavour, but a little too acid. The sour 
leaves are used in chatneys.— Ainslie, p. 221, 
222; Boxb.f Vol. ii,/>. 451 ; Wight and Ar^ 
noiti Vol. ijjt). J[73; Voigty p. 143; CdpL 
MacdonHld ; Mr. Jaffrey ; Drs. Riddell ; 3fc- 
Clelland ; Mason ; Rohde, MSS .; Col. Lake ; 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Punjab plants ; Sir Wil^ 
Ham Jones, Asiatic Researches, Vol. iv, 
p. 284. 

SPONDIAS PANICULATA, Roxb. Syu. 
of Spondias mangifera, Pers. 

SPONDYLUS, a genus of molluscs: the 
species called Spondylus regius is so rare 
that only three broken shells exist in Europe* 

SPONGE. 


It. 

Jap. 

Lat. 


Spunga, 

Uniwatta, 

Spongia officinalia, 
HalispoAgia, ,, 

Bunga-karang, Malat. 

Abar-murdah, Pbbs. 

Esponja, ~ SP, 


Isfanj; Isfenj, Ar. 

Tsok-tsa-ya, Burm. 

Hai-jung : Shwui- j 

p’au-Tiiyen, Chin. 

Ling-siau-bwa, ,, 

Esponge, Fb. j 

Scbwamm, Ger. 1 

Mua-badul, Guz., Hind. 

Sponges from the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria are dived for by the people of Calymnos, 
Chalee, Syrae and other islands near Rhodes.^ 
In May a little fleet of caiques set sail from' 
Calymnos manned by the greater part of the 
able-bodied of tlie male population and they 
return in the autumn and sell to their richer 


townsmen who trade in sponges, and these are 
despatched to Trieste, Syria or Smyrna. A 
diver can descend to thirty fathoms and 
remain for flmiuutes. A caustic fluid at theroot 


of the sponge is apt to cause ulcers. They 
are cleaned and dried in the fields, and then 
filled with sand to ensure equality of sales. 
Numerous species are known, with soft porous 
bodies, traversed by tortuous canals; but the 
officinal sponge is imported from the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Red Sea; some of the coarser 
kind from the West Indies. Those of the 
British seas would probably answer equally well 
for burning. When collected, sponge contains 
numerous small fragments of corals and mi¬ 
nute shells, from these it must be freed before 
it can be used. Sponge is composed of gela¬ 
tine and coagulated albumen. When burnt, 
its ashes give carbon, and some silex, car-* 
bonate and phosphate of lime, carbonate of 
soda, chloride and iodide of sodium, bromide 
of magnesia, with a little oxide of iron* 
That known as Turkey sponge, the Spon^ 
gia officinalis of Linnseos, of the nitn- 
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SPORTING BUFFALO. 

rder Spon^ifc, is the peculiar skeletonj 1 i\\Q Newton's Levant^p, 29^ \ HatcheU 


wlioH and is produced in soutliern and eastern 
80a0, tliough imported into Great Britain 
ft’ora Turkey. The imports are in cases, 
,ch containing about 500 sponges of various 
izes, averaging in value about 005 . per pound. 
The following imports took place into Liver- 
in tlie years 


1851 

1852. 

1855. 


.95 cases. 
...175 „ 

...110 „ 


1854. 

1855. , 


.163 cases. 
.146 „ 


Royle ; Figuier, pp. 116-121 ; Madras Ex, 
Jur. Rep. 

SPONGE TREE, Eng. Vachellia far- 

nesinna, W. ^ A. 

SPON^GIA, a genus of Zoophytes, from 
which as also Calaspongia and Halispongia,’" 
the sponges are obtained. '*1 

SP05miA OPFICINALIS, see Sponge. S 
SPONGITEiE, see^Cbralliuacem, 

SPONIA ? Species ^ 


Sponge is a zoophyte, a word made from 
the Greek fwoc animal, and (j>vTov a plant. 
The characteristic example of *1rtiis creature ( 
is to be seen in the coral, and the best authors 
divide them into 

i. -—Protozoa, including Infusoria, Forami- 
nifera, and Spongiatlaj. 

ii. —Polypifera, including the IIydra3, Ser- 
tularia and Pennatularia. 

iii. —Echinoderraata or Sea-urchins and Star 

fishes. ^ 

TheProtozoa class of Zoophytes, are divided 
into Rhizopoda and Infusoria. The Amibae, 
Foraminifera and Noctiluc^ae, are three orders of 
Rhizopoda. The Infusoria exist in ail waters. 
They are said to Iiave 71 species. The Ganges 
annually transports tliem to the ocean, to 
the extent of six or eight times the size 
of the great pyramid of Egypt. And the 
waters at a depth of 22,000 feet between the 
Philippines and Marianne Isles, yielded 116 
species. Polypifera, the polypi, correspond 
'• 'th the Polype of science and the Acalephous 

^phytes of Cuvier. In nearly all the polype, 

' sexes are separate. They are arranged 
M the classes, Sponge, Alcyonida?, Zoau- 
tharia, Discophora and Ctenophora. The 
aponge animal lives at the bottom of the 
sea, aud consists of a mass of light elastic 
tissue. Nearly three hundred species are 
known, amongst them are the Feather, Fan, 
Bell, Lyre, Trumpet, Distaff, Peacock, Tail 
and Neptune’s Glove sponge. River sponges 
are irregular sandy masses, piled on plants and 
solid bodies in fresh water. The sea sponge 
is found in the Mediterranean, Red Sea and 
Mexican Gulf, attached to rocks, at from 5 to 
25 fathoms deep. The Syrian fishermen 
fish for sponges from June to October. In 
the Bed Sea, the Arabs dive for them and 
sell them in Egypt and at Aden. The 

Spongia, Calcispougia, Halispongia and Spon- 
gella constitute a group of which the consti¬ 
tuent structure is known. The Geodia, 
Caaloptychium, Siphonia, Myrmecium, Scy- 
phia, Eudea, IlaUrrhoa, Happalimus, Cnemi- 
dium, Jerea and Tethium constitute another 
group, depending on characters of surface and 
general figure. Sponge is gathered from the 
rooks of Vizagapatam, at about 12 feet below 


Telia kaka mush tee, Tel., of Circara. 

Captain Beddome says that this appears to 
beCeltis wightii of Wight’s leones, aud has one 
of the hardest woods he had ever met with—• 
light coloured and well, worthy of attention.— 
Captain Beddome. 

SPONIA ORIENTALIS, Voigt. 

Papyrus sphcerica, KcGinpf. 

Celtis oriontalis, Jioxb, FI. lud, 

Cliicolee, Bkno. I Morali chettu, , Tel. 

Jeebuu, „ | Bndu muru, „ 

A small erect tree of Ceylon, the Coroman¬ 
del coast, common along the foot of the ghauts, 
and occurring in the Kennery forests, Salsette, 
in NepauJ, Bengal, Sylhetand Assam. Rox¬ 
burgh says it is neither useful nor ornamental, 
Voigt mentions that the under bark consists 
of numerous reticulated fibres, and forms a 
natural cloth used by the Garrow race, and 
that its leaves are used for polishing horn.— 
Roxb. FI. Ind.y ii, p. 66 ; Voigty p. 294 ; 
Ft or. And/i. ; Mr. W. Jacob. 

SPONIA WJGHTII, Planch. 

Manii, Beas. | Kanghi, Umballa. 

A small tree found very sparingly in the 
Siwalik tract up to the Beas, aud occurring 
also in the Salt Range, occasionally west of 
the Jumna, in some partj^ of India its exceed¬ 
ingly harsh rough leaves are employed to 
polish wood aud horn.— Dr. J. L. Stewarfs 
P. Plants^ p. 210 ; PowelVs Hand-book. 

SPOOKDIER VAN MENADO or the 
Ghost animal of Menado, which is adapt¬ 
ed for climbing in trees, being provided 
with sharp-nailed toes on its’ four legs. 
The animal is about eight inches high, cover¬ 
ed with greyish hair, has large flabby ears, 
piercing eyes, and a long thin tail on which 
the hair stands out at right angles. 

SPOROTRICHUM, Dry Rot. 

SPORTING BUFFALO. In the thick 
forests which cover the Passdun Corle, to the 
east aud south of Caltura, the natives of Cey¬ 
lon use the sporting buffalo to assist in hunt¬ 
ing deer aud wild hogs. A bell is attached to 
its neck, and a box or basket with one side 
open is securely strapped on its back. This 
at nightfall is lighted by flambeaux of wax, 
and the buffalo bearing it, is driven slowly 
into the jungle. The huntsmen, with theii* 
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bwling pieces, keep close under the darkened 
side, and as it moves slowly onwards, the 
wild animals, startled by the sound, and 
bewildered by the light, steal cautiously 
towards it in stupified fascination. Even 
snakes, Tennent was^ 
by this extracu’4inail 
aVso' falls a victim 
Sketches of Nat, B 
SPOUTED DEE 
Sanscrit ; and Chittal, Hindi o: 
tal India and Southern Mahi’atta 



ti, will be attracted 
t, and the leopard 
iosity.— 

dBBfy of 

the Malayan peninsula, is the Axis maculata 
of Gray and Ham. Smith and the Cervus 
axis of Erxleben and Elliot. 

SPOTTED HEMLOCK, Eng. Couium 
maculatum. 

SPOTTED HOGDEER, of Hodgson,. 
Axis raafulatus, Ham^ Smithy Gray. 

SPRAT. TheBristle-fiiinod sprat, Setipinna, 
a- small fish of the heri ing tribe is found in 
Burmah seas. It is, however, easily distin¬ 
guished by a long filament or bristle, which 
is attached to each pectoral fin. This and 
another species are often called sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tribe. 
— Mason, 

SPREADING CYPRESS, see Ever- 
greens. 

SPREADING HOGWEED, Boerhaavia 
diandria, Boerhaavia tuberosa, Boerhaavia 
procumbens, ' 

SPRENGEL, author of Systerna Vegeta- 
bilium. 

SPRENGER, a medical Officer of the 
Bengal army. A philologist, who contri¬ 
buted much to illustrate Persian and Arabic 
literature, 

SPRINGS. The Teuasserim Pi*ovinces 
are well supplied with hot springs ; and some 
of them are probably not inferior in their 
medicinal qualities to the fashionable Spas of 
Europe and America. Though their waters 
have never been subject to any minute analysis, 
yet we know there is a great variety in the 
properties of different springs. They may 
be arranged in three different classes,—car¬ 
bonated, sulphureous, and saline. 

Carbonated Thermal Springs —The hot 
epriugs on the Atai an, according to Dr. Heifer’s 
description, belong to the carbonated class. 
They are situated within two miles of the old 
town of Ataran, and Dr. Heifer thus writes; 
‘‘ There are ten hot springs or rather hot 
water ponds, of which I could only examine 
the nearest, as the access to the others was 
through deep water at 130* Fahrenheit. This 
one w’as a semi-circular pond about fifty feet 
in circumfereuce. In one place it was thirty- 
fivjJ'feet deep. The quantity of carbonic acid 
which the spring.s evolve, seems to render the 
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neighbourhood peculiarly adapted to support" 
vegetable life. The ground around the spring 
is strongly impregnated with iron, and the 
water which runs over the ochre mud has a 
strong styptic taste. The springs on the| 
Ataran approach in their composition nearest 
to the celebrated waters of Tceplitz. Their 
medical properties would render them excel-^ 
lent remedies in a number of diseases ; liver 
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them, 
resort ft 
Ataran 
In a dir 



find a powerful remedy in 
should be selected ns a 
the hot springs on the 
ly be turned to advantage. 
TTiey would be only four or 
cut 
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five hours distant, and a roai 
through tlie country withoi 
that patients could be re 
bathe in loco.” Dr. Mortoi 
sis, that the wuiters contain 
quantity of calcareous matter, and 
tufa, which it deposits on the bordei^ o^he^ 
springs, is a carbonate of lime. They appear 
to arise from the mountain limestone,.and thus 
to hold a geological position similar to that of 
the hot springs of Great Britain, most of 
which rise from strata below the coal, and 
hence from, or througl), the limestone 

Sdlphureons Thermal Sprhigs, —Abou 
four rnilcj^ bdo-W ^datah at the forks of»th 
Tegasserim and a fo\S^'mite-.north of the 
latitude of Tavoy, there are hoi 
highly charged with sulphuretted hydro 
gas, so readily recognized by its smell whicl^^ 
is precisely that of the washings of a gun- 
barrel ; the odour in both instances being pro¬ 
duced by this same gas. All the stoues in 
the springs are of a bright brass-colour, pro- 
dnced apparently by the dcpositiou of the 
sulphur ; and although the virtues of these 
waters are bidden from man, they appear to 
be well-known to the beasts.of the forest. 
To judge from the t)i'acks around in themoru- 
ing, the most incongruous parties held here 
every night. The delicate little tread of 
the chcvrotaiu and barking deer, are seen 
side by side with the massive steps of the 
elephant and rhinoceros ; and the tiger,*and 
the leopard seem to lay aside tbe.ir fievcenesf, 
and peaceably walk away satisfied with a 
draught of the much coveted beverage. Dr. 
Heifer said these spriugs belonged to “ the 
class of sulphureous miueral waters, tinged 
slightly with (dialybeate, like the water of 
Brighton.” Their heat above the atmosphere 
is not great. Mr Bennett at a recent visit, 
found the thermometer to rise iu the hottest 
spring to only 119*. They idse frow 
slate rocks, like the warm springs of a 
siderable part of Germany. 

Saline Thermal Springs.^On the niargiii’ 
of the granite range east of Tavoy, eithilii^ 
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near the janction of the slate and granite, or 
ih the granite itself, is a series of the hottest 
Bprings in the provinces. I have visited, says 
Mv.a ason, four or five in a line of fifty or 
. sixty miles, and found them uniformly of a 
saline character. Around one nearly east of 
Tavoy, the stones are covered with* efflore¬ 
scence resembling epsom or glauber salt. 
Mr. Bennett found the thermometer in this 
spring, to rise to 144*. Mjdm^^^eod visit¬ 
ed one of the series at writes : 

** There are two spots springs 


show themselves. One 
right bank of the river, 


on the 
two or 


three minj; 
Ther^ 
line 



walk to the north-east inland. 
^0 or 40 bubbling up along a 
feet by 20. The hottest 
ler 194°. No disagreeable 
Tlie hottest springs are at 
^ n or fifteen miles north of (hose visited 
bj^Hajor McLeod, and according to Phillips 
they are hotter than any on record out of 
volcanic regions, with the questionable ex¬ 
ception of three springs in China, which, 
probably exceeded the temperature of the 
air from 70 to 120 degrees. The principal 
spring at Pai,—for there are several,—is iu a 
little sandj basin in the midst of granite rocks 
l)Q the margin of a cold-water stream, where 
it bubbles up from three or four vents, and 
on imi^i‘8\ng the thermometer into one, the 
^Jercury rises to 189®, within fourteen degrees 
,^f boiling-water. Its location is rather pecu¬ 
liar, not being iu a valley like the others, 
but on the side of a hill more than a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and surrounded 
by large masses of coarse grained granite 
rocks, which seem to have been detached frewn 
the summit above. 

The districts, richest in mineral waters, 
appear to be the Tenasserim provinces. 

A mineral spring occurs in the Saugur talook, 
Nuggur division of Mysore. A district round 
Hazareebaugh stretching in almost every di¬ 
rection for about 130 miles, in many places 
literally teeming with hot springs, the upper 
part of the Jullundur Doab, or rather the 
hills beyond its northern boundary, the Salt 
Range and Northern and Western Sind ; 
next is the Coucun, and, though not to he 
compared with any of the foregoing, the 
peninsula of Guzerat. Sulphurous springs 
appear to be pretty equally diffused : several 
in Hazareebaugh, some in the Nerbudda, 
some in the Concau and Guzerat, some in 
Sind and the Salt Range, many at the base of 
the Himalaya, and in the upper part of the 
JullundurDoab. Only one has been noticed in 
the Madras presidency, (Chittoor is scarcely 
an exception to this,) and no* true one in Te- 
^nasserim. The great majority of them are 
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thermal. The most frequent of all appear 
to be the hot springs without any very 
strong mineral impregnation, >vhich are so 
abuudai^ iu the Tenasserim provinces and 
in tlje l^zarefebaugh districts, in some parts 


of the Himalaya, 
where, as iu mai 

ti 
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Coucan, also in Sind, 
places, an impreg- 
iime is common, 
n found in Raj poo- 


with carb 
such 
Dekh" 

Ipliuretted Spring at Chau rich is 
ty miles from the terminus, and 
about three miles off the Grand Trunk Road. 
It is prettily situated, uot far from the Pa- 
chete hills, and there is a colliery near. But 
there is a much more abundant and hotter 
one called Tauloie, on the banks of the Da¬ 
rn ooda, two or three miles off. Tho.se at 
Bum Buklesir are about fifteen miles from 
Mungulpore and the same distance from 
Sooree: they are further off the high road, 
but are more powerful and abundant. The 
hot spring at Lakarakoonda is not far off, and 
there is said to be another near at Kisshuu. 
The elevation of all them may be about 300 
feet above the sea level. Of these places, 
Bum Buklesir, is particularly deserving of 
an early investigation, for no analysis of its 
waters has yet been made. There are four 
or five spriugs, the teriiperature at least of 
the hottest, which is 162", exceeds that of 
the most popular springs of the kind, Aix la 
Chapel le, or Bareges and Cauterets in the 
Pyrenees. During the four cold weather 
months the climate is probably not inferior 
to that of any of those places in their short ' 
bath season. 

Doctor Gerard notices a few mineral 
springs impregnated wit|i salt, iron and alum, 
that may possess medicinal virtues, and the 
famous wells of Zungsum, at the meeting of 
the Speetee and Parati rivers, 4 miles north 
of Shealkhur, where inscriptions in the Tar¬ 
tar language on tablets of stone describe 
the particular virtues of each spring, are 
scarcely beyond the limits of Kuuawur. 

Withiu two days* sail of the port of Kur- 
rachee, withiu a hundred yards of the sea, 
commences the group of mud volcanoes kuowu 
by the iiume of the Koop of rajah Rama 
Chundra, believed to be of divine origin, and- 
to be possessed of miraculous virtues. Three 
of these were visited by Captain Hart; a 
fourth was seen by him at a distance, and 
they are said to be very numerous, and to 
extend some way along the shore, and far 
into the interior. About two miles from the 
wells of Tilook Pooree, three hills, of ex¬ 
tremely light-coloured earth,rise ibruptly from 
the plain. The centre hill is conical, slightly 
flattened and divided at the top : Itj is about 
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400 feet high : its southern and western sideE the date of its appearance is determined by its 
are more precipitous than the others. The having given rise to a new era amongst the 
second of the group is about half the heigh hindoos, called Puduvepa, or the new intro- 
6f the first; the two are connected by a ductiou. Contempoi*aneously with the ap- 
causeway about fifty yards in length. Tlr pearance of Vaypi the waters, which dui’ing 
third covers a greater area than either ; its the rainy season were discharged from the 
apex seems destroyed or broken off, other ghaut, broke through the banks of the chau- 
wise the characteristics of the three closelj nel which usually confined them, overwhelmed 
resemble each other. They are all indented a village, and formed a lake and a harbour so 
at the base with numerous chasms and fissures spacious that light ships could anchor where 
which run into the interior, and their sidei dry land formerly prevailed 
are stroked from the summit down as. if with Some of the thermal springs, as the Seeta- 
sluices of mud or water overflowing from the kand, at Mongliyr, the water of which is 
crater, A basin of liquid mud about thirty highly prized and often carried on long Voy- 
yards in diameter occupies the whole summit ages, are probably slightly carbonated, and 
of the largest of the three. Air bubbles aud observers talk of Indian springs effervescing, 
jets of mud arise from the basin continually, for instance the so-called chalybeate at Bau- 
the semi-fluid mass within being constantly galore. 

disturbed by them. The whole summit of There are hot springs in Ladak, Nepaul, 
the hill is crusted over with caked mud. The and Sikkim, at Uchebur in Cashmere, oiid 
same appearances almost exactly me present- hot sulphur springs near Kajourie, in Goolab 
ed by’ the craters of the two other hills,— Singes territory. 

with this difference, that in the case of one The thermal springs of the southern Concaii 
of them the mud was said to vise and fall, do not appear to be powerful, and they have^ 
occasionally overflowing tlie crater, some- no advantage as to climate, 
times sinking in it above 15 feet. A fourth At the Lukkee Pass, hot springs appear to be 
hill, similar to those just described, occurs at of exactly the same description as those at Peer 
some six miles off. The water and mud all Muggeu their position in all likelihood due to 
round is salt. The ground at the base volcanic influences of comparatively recent ex- 
of the hills is full of cracks nud rents. The istence. The hot springs of Peer Muggen, 
same volcanic agency, most probably, which attain a temperature of from 100 to 160, and 
gives rise to the hot springs of Peer Muggen, yield a very copious discharge. The water 
that supply the famous crocodile tank, feeds is perfectly pure, aud fertilises the soil around, 
or stimulates the mud volcanoes. A bund- The hot spring takes its name from Peer 
ance of brimstone is found at no great distance, Muggen, a rnahomedan saint, whose \hrlne is 
and cue emiuence some twelve miles off is close by. The coincidence of the souLa with 
known by the name of the sulphur mountain.*^ the designation given to the long-snouted 
Capt. Robertson describes the whole district, crocodile (muggur) has led to the inference 
for an area of probably not less than 1,000 that it was Peer 'Muggur, the crocodile saint, 
square miles, from the Kara range westward as The crocodiles in the tank are of the kind 
covered with mud cones, active or quiescent, called Garial: they are precisely similar to 
He spent a fortnight amongst them in 1849 those of the Nile and Ganges. One of the 
and could discover no particular day on tanks contains nearly 200 crocodiles: there is 
which they were unusually affected ; Captain a spring at no great distance which affords 
Hart had been told that on Monday they were arge deposits of sea salt. At Hiuglaj, 
more active than they were on other days, are a series of mud volcanoes, very simi- 
There is an aperture in the rock three inches lar in point of form to those of Chedoo- 
in diameter, from which, until of late years, a ba, along the sea board of Lus, and now 
jet of flame used to issue; it was called the n great activity. Hero there is no appear- 
peiTs fire by the natives, and is believed to ance whatever of there ever having been any 
have become extinguished on some infidel eruption of lava. 

having bathed in the neighbouring well. Almost all strongly carbonated springs in 

There is a very copious hot and sulphurous other parts of the world are found in the 
spring at Gurrumab or hot well, in the Bolan neighbourhood of extin^it volcanoes, as ia^ 
Pass, about 200 miles to the northward. Auvergne, the Rhine provinces, the Cauca|fas» 

The area of the volcanic field of Bella has or near active ones as at Ischia, they 
never been precisely determined ; it extends scarcely to be looked for in India. |Iqt> 
some fifty or sixty miles inland, afid at least springs are not necessarily indices of volcante . 
three times as much along shore. action ; they are most common at points ^ 

Vaypi island on the north side of Cochin, it great displacement of strata, or at the juQ<2^iit:i|ii 
is said rose from out the sea in the year 1341: of stratified and unstratified rocks. ' 
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1. Sulphuretted Mineral Springs. 
Malacca, thermal. Ward. 

Spring:. 27 miles N. from Hazareebagh, thermal,— 
H. H. WiUon. 

Bum Biiklesir, thermal, 13 miles, W, and S. of 
Sooree in Bheerbhoom.— Sherwill. 

Jorya Booree, not far from Chaunch, near meeting 
of Barakur and Damooda rivers, thermal.— Oldham. 
Taiitloie, near it, on other side Damooda. thermal. 
Tata Pani, Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpore, thermal.—- 
Breton. 

2 springs at N. base of Maha Deo mountains, Ner* 
budd a, thermal.— Spilsbury. 

Well at Gwalior.— Col. Tod. 

Below Landour.— Murray. 

At Sonah, 30 miles from Delhi, thermal.— 

At LouKah, in Noorpore.— Marcadieu. 

At Bishisht, in Kulloo, thermal.—(?crar<<. 

In the Bukh Ravine Salt Range, thermal. 

At .Tubba in Salt Range, 10 miles E. of Indus, do. 
Ohihalee Posh, W. of Indus below Kalibag, do. 
Mittah near Esau Kail, W, bank of Indus, do. 
Peer Mungal and Qazee Peer in Sind, thermal.— 
Ma^or Baker and Lieut. McLayan. 

At Lukkee Pass, near Sehwan, thermal.— Gibson. 
Within high watermark in Kattywar.— Sand with. 
Temple of Somnath in Guzerat.— Col. Tod. 

Arowlee in the Concan, thermal.— Duncan. 

' At Bhadrachellum on the Qodavery, thermal.— 
Heyne : Malcolmson. 

At Chittoor, slightly thermal.—.ffarrfi/. 

2. Saline, 

Several springs at Sooroojkoondnear Belcuppeeand 
Burkutta, Grand Trunk Road.— Sherwill and Hoohei\ 
thermal. 

Tevah in Kangara district.—il/arcadtew. 

Mukhdoor Rusheed in yixxMun. —Edgeworth. 
Shahpore near Jhung.— Neelmadub Mookerjee. 
Lahard Khad on Sutlej above Roopur.— Wade, 
Universal throughout Salt Range,— 

Sumoondur and Kullur khar lakes in Salt Range ? 
— PUming. 

Doozeekoostuck, Sind, thermal.— Vtccary. 

Ooch, Sind. — Viccary. 

Dukkee Pass.— Gibson. 

Well at Banda ^--Prinsep. 

Near Hyderabad Deccan.— Voysey. 

a. brine. 

Sambher lake t 

Many springs in Salt Range.—my. 

Old sprinj; neap Jeypore in Assam ? 

Brine springs in Becaneerand Jessulmere.— Irvine. 
Gachar Hills. 

Peer Muggen, Scinde,— Baker and McLagan. 
h, alkcdine. 

Loonarlake, 50 miles from Jaulnah.— Malcolmson ? 
At Mean Meer, and others in Funjah.—Baddely. 
Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajmeer.— 
Irvine. 

Well at Jowali Mookhi f — Marcadieu. 

c. aluminous. 

Well below Landour.—A/ttrray. 

d. iodine. 

Traces of iodine in well at Jowali Mookhi and 
Arlun in Kangra.—ilfarcadteu. 

^tto, Thunga Bara near Hurripore.—Jforcadtev. 
Strong iodide of potash well at Jawali, Mr. Marca¬ 
dieu states, that though bronchocele is very common 
in the district—the inhabitants of Jawali are exempt 
from it.— Marcadieu. 

e. lime. 

Manv in Murrere hills above RawulPindee—.F(feminy. 
Peeth in Hala mountains, thermal.— Viccary. 

Kyein ditto, thermal.—A. Young. 
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Near Sunjabundia, Kumool, thermal, (Sev^ddi 
temperature decreasing. 

/. eUtdoue. 

Burrare and Bbeem Bhand, Kurruckpor^ 
thermal .—and McClelland. 

iTmballa. 

Hot springs at Jummotrle, Gungotrie. 

Kedarnath and Buddrinath in Gurhwal, valley of 
the Sutlej. 

Chalybeate at Nagconda. 

Springs and fountains have with most rm^es 
been objects of worship, and continue to be so 
in India* In the great majority of instances, 
they have been regarded by the natives of tlie 
country as emanations of a deity, an4 as ob¬ 
jects of worship. Wherever there is a hot spring, 
there is pretty sure to be a temple, visited 
by pilgrims. Many waters have, however, 
been used medicinally. Some of those, which 
appear to be most resorted to, for their healing 
virtues, are the springs at Malapca, those at 
Sonah near Delhi, where considerable build¬ 
ings have been erected for the convenience of 
bathers, at Muuuee Karn, and at the Lukkee 
Pass. All of them are thermal, and except 
Munnee Kara, are sulphuretted, and natives 
have undoubtedly faith in them in certain 
cases. Su(^h springs might easily at a small 
expense be made more e.xtensively useful to 
natives. Europeans can scarcely be said to 
have ever made a fair trial of any of the 
mineral springs of India. 

The worship of springs and wells was 
practised by the followers of Baal, the Scy-^ 
thians and their descendants, but also by the 
Hindoos, the Chinese, the Moors, the Mahome- 
dans, the Celtic races and the Indian nations 
of North America. In England, under the 
reign of Canute and Edgar, edicts were pro^ 
mnlgated against venei’ating devils. The 
Irish Celts suspended pieces of linen to the 
branches of trees as preservatives against the 
geasa-dravidect, or sorceries of the Druids, to 
keep their cattle from epidemics and to obtain 
the favour of the davini maithe or fairies. 
The Irish peasants throw pieces of butter 
into Lough Ciu as a preservation against the 
geasa dravidect. The fountain of Jobbar-na^ 
Molcht at Tubrid, is one of the most cele^ 
brated in Ireland and is resorted to on Satur¬ 
day to drink the water of the fountain. The 
Zunis of North America make annual offer-, 
ings to the spirit of fountains. The Peru¬ 
vians and Mexicans, like the red Indians wor¬ 
shipped the sun, the moon, the stars, the earthy 
the fountains and the rivers. The Lares of 
the Peruvians were generally stones.—Jfa- 
son ; Dr. H. R, Oswald^ M. D .; Cai, M* 
E. of 1857. See Mineral springs, Bot’^. 
SPRUCE FIR, Eiro. Abies smithiana,ATooit. 
SPUDDKEI, Hind. Microrbynchas nudi- 
cauHs. 
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SPULMEI^Punj. Calotropis procera, R. Br. 

SPUMA DI CERVOZIA, It. Yeast. 

SPUN, Hind. Picea webbiana. 

SPUNK, Eng-. Amadou. 

SPURGE, Eng. Euphorbia lathyris. Eu¬ 
phorbia tirucalli, liinn, 

SPURGE FLAX, Eng. Daphne gnidium. 

SPURGE OLIVE, Eng. Daphne mezereum. 

SPURGE, TRIANGULAR, Eng. Syn. 
of Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn^ 

SPURGEWORTS, Euphorbiace®. 

SPURSHANA, Sans., from sprish, to 
touch. 

SPYKERS, Dut. Nails. 

SPYUG, Hind., of Kanawar, Arundinaria 
utilis, bill bamboo. 

SQUALUS B ARBATUS, or Watt's Shark. 
See Fishes, Sharks. 

SQUALUS CARCHARIAS, Linn, or 
White shark. See Fishes, Sharks. 

SQUAMIPINNES a family of fishes, as 
under 

Fam. 8 .—Squamipinnes. 

First Group.—C haetodoutina. 

67 Chsetodon, 5 Chelmo, 4 Heraochus, 
86 Holacanthus, 1 Pomacanthus, 5 Scatophagus, 
4 Ephippus, 1 Drepane, 1 Hypsiiiotus. 

Second Group.—S corpidina. 

(7en. 3 Scorpis, 1 Atypua. 

Third Group.—T oxotina. 

Qtn, Toxotes. 

The Squamipio nes, include the Chaetodons 
and other curious fishes, as the Couchraeu, 
tlie Horsemen and otliers. 

SQUARE-STALKED VINE, Eng, Vitex 
quadrangularis. Wall., W, ^ A,, W, Ic. 

SQUARE ISLAND, in the Straits of Singa¬ 
pore, a name of Barn island. 

SQUARE-HOLED COIN. Tempo, says 
Hodgson, is a handsome copper coin, with a 
square hole in the centre (or a string to pavss 
through ; when he arrived at Nagasaki lie ob¬ 
tained fifty-two tempo for one Mexican dollar. 
When he lef t Japan in October 1860, the trea¬ 
sury at Hakodate gave fifty-one.— Hodgson's 
Nagasaki^ p> 23. 

SQUASH GOURD, Cucurbita maxima, 
Duck* See Cucurbita mclopepo. Vegetable 
marrow. 

SQUATAROLA HELVETICA (S. cin- 
erea; ‘Grey Plover.*) Circuit of northern | 
regions, Japan, Java, N. Guiuea, Australia: 
tolerably common in Imlia. 

SQUID, FLYING, Loligo sagettatus. 

SQUILL. Scilla maritima. 

Ansttl, Ar. Kanda, Hind. 

Pen-lay-xia'dein. Burm. Scilla; Cipolla marina. It. 
Sea onion, Kno. Soilla. Lat. 

Oignon marin, Scille, Fr. Ceholla alharrana, Sp. 
Meerswiebel, Gbr. Nurri vangayam, Tam. 

Squill is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant 
found on the shores of Spaiu, Portugal, 


North of.Africa, and the Levant, and one 
species occurs on the coasts of India. Tlie 
bulbs are pear-shaped, and vary in size 
from that of the fist, to the compass of a 
child’s head. The root is very nauseous, 
intensely bitter, acrimonious, and causing 
iufiammatiou when rubbed in the skin. As 
met v’fth in the shops, squill is commonly in 
the f.-.m of the dried shreds of the root. It 
is one of the most useful remedies in the 
materia medica.—AfcCw/Zuc/fs Com* Die., 
p. 1077; Faulkner, 

SQUILL, COUNTRY. Indian squill. 

Erythronium indiciim, Rot. | Scilla indica, Roxb. 

Unsool, Ifikecl, Ar. Nurriala SiNaa*' 

Jangliepiaz, Duk.,Guz. Nurri vangayum, Tam 
Kanda; Juaglie piAz, Hind. Nurri vnnjayum, ,, 
Erythronium indicum Lat. Addivi-tella guddalu, Tbl* 
Scilla indica, ,, l^anda, ,, 

Peyaz-i-dha»hti/, Pers. 

The Indian squill, scilla indica, resembles 
the true squill in medicinal virtues. Ainslio 
did not find the native medical practitioners 
employ it. .Farriers are in the habit of using 
it, in conjunction with other articles, for 
horses, in cases of strangury and fever. It 
grows in abundance in waste, sandy soils.— 
Ains, Mat. Med., p, 44. See Scilla. 

SQUILLA MACULATA, see Stomapodn. 
SQUILLA STILIFERA, see Stomapoda. 

SQUINANTHUM, a Species of rush called 
Sweet rush or Camel’s hay, sometimes brought 
into China from Turkey and Arabia, tied up 
in bundles abdut u foot long. The stalk, in 
shape and colour, resemblo.s a barley straw. 
It is full of fungous pith, like the British 
rush, leaves like those of wheat. When in 
perfection, it lias a liot, bitterish, not unplea¬ 
sant taste, and a very fragrant smell. It was 
formerly used in medicine.— Comp. Descr. 

SQUINE, al.so Esquine, Fn. Cliina root. 

. SQUIRRELS, belong to the genus Sciurus, 
of which the following are E. Indian species, 

S. malabaricus. 3. lokriuh. S. palmanun. 

S. tnaximus. 8 . barbel. S. tristriatuc. 

$. elphinstonei. 8. europ»»8. S. layardli. 

S. macruroides. 8 . laticaudalug. 8, suollneatuf. 

8 . macrourus. 8 . lokrioidta. 8 . mucleliandi. 

Sciurus layardi, which eats the coffee ber¬ 
ries, is common on estates, the pulp alone is 
digestible, and the coffeo beans are dropped 
on logs of wood and on the ground. Two 
kinds frequent the mountains of Ceylon, one 
which is peculiar to Ceylon, is the Sciurus • 
tennentii. Its dimensions are large, measur¬ 
ing upwards of two feet from head to tail. 
It is distinguished from the S. macrurus by 
the predominant black colour of the upper 
surface of the body, with the exception of a 
rusty spot at the base of the ears. 

The loug tailod Squirrel, of N. S. Wales, 
is one of the Plmlangistidjc. 
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SRADMA. 


SRBE-CHUND. 


The flying squirrels, are the genera Pete- 
romysand Sciuropterus. 

Pt. oral TkJcelL | Pt. petauHsta, PaUai, 

Plying squirrel. | Sc, timbriatus. 

Pt, inornatus. alboniger. 

Pt. magnificus. Sc, villosus. 

Sc. caniceps. Sc. fuscocapillus, 

— T€nnent*s Sketches of Nat, Hist, of Cat/- 
Von^jpp, 41-42; Jerdons Mammals, 

SRADADEVA, see Surya-vansa. 

SR ADDH A, amongst the hindoos, an obse¬ 
quial ceremony, in which food and water 
are offered to the deceased ancestors of the 
sacrificer, or to the Petri or manes collectively. 
The Preta or Dasapinda Sraddha is an 
offering of a ball of rice to a deceased person, 
by the next of kin, increased by one, daily, 
for ten days, other Sraddha are 

Ekadasi Sraddha. 

Masika or Anwaharya Sraddha. 

Sapindana and about 13 others. 

The Ekoddishta, or Ekadasi is the obse¬ 
quies for one (Ek) deceased . individual. 
The Abhyu dayaka sradda, is an offering to 
deceased ancestors, or to the rnanes collec¬ 
tively, on some prosperous event, as the 
birth of a son or the like. The Adya Srad¬ 
dha, is the first obsequial ceremony after a 
.persons decease. The obsequies performed 
monthly, on the day of the new moon are 
called Anwaharya-sraddha, The social or 
legal uncleanness of the hindoo, is called 
Asauch, and occurs from the death of a rela¬ 
tive or the like. The day pretieding a srad¬ 
dha, is held as a fast day, and called Ativasa. 
Si*adhas, as commonly understood are ob¬ 
sequies paid by biudoos to the manes 
of deceased ancestors, to effect, by means 
of oblations, the re-embodying of the soul 
of the deceased after burning his corpse, 
and to raise his shade from this world (where 
it would else, according to the notions of the 
hindoos, continue to roam among demons and 
evil spirits) up to lieavou, and then deify him, 
as it were, among the manes of departed an¬ 
cestors. A hymn is recited among the cere¬ 
monies of the Srad’ha, and followed l)y the 
music of flageolets, lutes, &c. In the Srad’ha, 
in honor of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi 
is among most other deities, earnestly invoked, 
particularly when a votary, by gifts to bi^h- 
mans, is “desirous of obtaining celestial bliss 
for the defunct .^’—Qolemany p, 162; /l/oor, 
». 75 ; Wilson's Glossary, See Hindoo, 
Lakshmi, Narayana, Spirit worship. 

SR ADDH At DEVA, see Havana, Surya- 
vansa, Yama or Dherrnarajah. 

SRADHA VEDA, see Yama or Dherraa- 
rajah. 

SRADMA, or Sranma, Tibet. * Peas of 
Zungskar. 


SRAMANA, see Inscriptions, Shaman, 
Braliman. 

SRAVAKA is the generic terni of the 
Jain laity, and Savanga Dhamma laho hodu^ I 
for Sravaka Dlierma labha bhavatu as used by 
Jivasiddhi in one place, is stUl the ordinary 
salutation a Jeti,or religious Jain,proffers to 
the laity. See Jains. 

SKA VAN, see Rah tor. 

SRAVANA, Sans. The fourth month of 
the hindoo solar year, when the sun is in the 
sign Carcataca, answering to the Tamil Audi ; 
also the fifth month of the Luni-solar year, 
owing to that sort of year beginning with 
Chaitra. 

SRAVANA, Sans. The 22d Lunar man¬ 
sion. See Serpent, Varsha. 

SRAVASTI, in Pali Sawatthi, or Sewet, a 
famous city in ancient Oudh, now called 
Sahet-Mahet. It is on the Rapti, and is famous 
for Buddha's preaching. The position of 
this famous city, one of the most celebrated 
places in the annals of buddhism, long 
puzzled the best scholars. The ruined city 
of Sahet-Mahet is situated between Akaona 
and Balrampur at 5 miles from the for¬ 
mer and 12 miles from the latter, arid at nearly 
equal distances from Babraich and Gonda. 
Sravasti is said to have been built by raja 
Sravasta, the son of Yuvanaswa of the solar 
race, and the tenth in descent from Surya 
himself. Its foundation therefore reaches to 
the fabulous ages of Indian history, long 
anterior to Rama.— CunninghartiHs Ancient 
Geography of India^pp, 408, 410-411. See 
Sakya Muni. 

SRAVVaNI, see Hindu. 

SREHRO, Pol. Silver. 

SREE-CIIUND, a sqn ofNanuk, one of the 
founders of the Sikh faith. The Sikh sects 
are as under— 

1st.—Oodasee, founded by Sree-Chund, a 
son of Nanuk. The Oodasee were rejected 
by Umraer Das, as not being genuine Sikhs. 

2nd.—Behdee, founded by Lukshee Das, 
another son of Nanuk. 

3rd.—Teehun, founded by Gooroo Unggud. 

4th.— Bhulleh, founded by Gooroo Umgier 
Das, 

5th.—Sodhee, founded by Gooroo Ram Das. 

The Eehdce, Teehun, Bhulleh and Sodhee 
are rather Sikhs of the sub-divisioua of 
Kshutrees, so called (e. e., of the tribes of 
certain Gooroos,) than distinct sects. 

6th.—Ram Rayee, seceders who adhered to 
Ram Raee when Tegh Bahadur became Goo-, 
roo. They have a considerable establish¬ 
ment in the Lower Himalayas, near Hurdwai*. 

7th.—Buuda-Punt'hee, i, e*, of the sect of 
Bundu, who succeeded Govind as a temporal 
leader. 
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SRI. 

8tb.—Mussundee, Mussund is simply the 
.name of a sub-division of the Kshutree ; but 
IHi^s also specially applied to the followers of 
lUpse who resisted Govind ; some say as 
adherents of Ram Raee, aud others as insti¬ 
gators of the Gooroo’s son to opposition. 
The moi'e common story, however, is that the 
Mussund were the hereditary stewards of 
the household of the several Gooroos and 
that they became proud and dissipated, but 
nevertheless arrogated sanctity to themselves, 
and personally, ill-used many Sikhs for not 
defer!ng to them; whereupon Govind, re¬ 
garding them as irreclaimable, expelled them 
all except two or three. 

9th.-*-RuDgret’lia, converts of the sweeper, 
and some other inferior castes, are so called. 

10th.—Bamdasee, i. c., Ruo or RaeeDasee. 
Sikhs of the class of Cliuraars, or leather-dres¬ 
sers, and whot race to the Rao Das, orRaeeDas, 

, whose writings are inserted in the Grunt’h. 

11th.-—Muzhubee, converts from mahorne- 
danism are so called. 

12th.—Akalee, worshippers of Akal (god), 
the most eminent of the orders of Purists or 
Ascetics. 

13th.—Nihung, the naked, or pure. 

14th—Ninnulleh, the sinless. One who 
has acquired this title usually administers the 
Pahul to others. . 

15.—Gheiauee, tlio wise, or perfect. A 
- term sometimes applied to Sikhs who are at 
qnce learned and pious. 

||||l6th.—Soothra Shaliee,,the true, or pure ; 
SH to have been founded by one Sootcha, a 
brahmin. 

d7th.—Sutcheedaree, likewise the true or 
pure : the founder not ascertained. 

ISth.-^Khace, literally, brother. The or¬ 
dinary title of all Siklis who have acquired a 
name for holiness ; aud it is scarcely the dis¬ 
tinctive title of a sect, or even of an order.— 
Cufiningham's Hist, of the Sikhs, pp. 378-9. 

S REE MUNGALA VADOO. Tel. Barber. 

SKEEPHUL, Beng. Bengal quince, ACgle 
marmelos. 

SRI, Sans, All liiudoo books are com¬ 
menced with this word, written at the top 
of the first page, it is an Invocation to 
Ganesh the god of learning, to favour the under¬ 
taking. It is similar to the Greek and Ro¬ 
man invocation of Jupiter, the alif, initial of 
the mahomedaus, tlie Laus Deo of the Chris¬ 
tians. Sri is now a hindoo honorific appellation, 
answering to Lord when applied to deity, and 
Mr. when used for man. Sri Rangapatnam, 
is the hindoo name of Seringapatam ; in all 
letters to hindoos, Sri is prefixed as an 
hdliorary appellation. 

SRI, a name of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
prosperity but also very frequently use4 as 
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SRINGA TAKAMU. 

. 'wf'' 

an adjective, meaning illustrious. Sri, is 
the Venus Aphroditus of the Indians, 
born like the Grecian Venus from the 
sea. According to the hindoos, every city 
has its own Sri, its own fortune or prosperity, 
which in former times seems to have been 
represented by an image with a temple of its 
own. The practice amongst the ancients of 
considering a city under the protection of 
well-known divinity is more familiar to Euro¬ 
peans, but an analogous superstition with that 
of the hindoos also prevailed amongst the poly¬ 
theists of Europe. Thus in the seven chiefs 
before Thebes, the Theban women seek their 
shrines of the gods who are the guardians of 
the city .—Hmd Theat., Vol. ii, p. 64. See 
Lakshmi and Krishna. 

SRI-AI-TAURKUM, Sans. Calotropis 
gigantea.— Brjwn. 

SRI ANAND, see Vairagi. 

SRI BHAGAVATA PURANA, see Bha- 
gttvata, Rama. 

SRIBHAGHAVAT,seeAvatarara,Iswara. 

SRI BHATARKA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI BUT AN, see Tibet. 

SRI DARGA RAJA, see Inscriptions, ' 

SRIDHARA SENA, 1st, 2nd and 3rd. 
See Inscriptions. 

SRIGALA,Sans. JackalCapi9aureu8,£fww. 

SRI-GANDA, also Srigundu, Can. Sandal¬ 
wood. f 

SRI-GANESA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI GHATOT KACHA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI GUPTA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI HARISCHANDRA DEVA, see In- 
scriptions. 

SRIHARSA, see Inscriptions. 

SRIHASTINI, also Bhururadi, Sans.? 
Heliotropium iudicum. 

SRI JAYA VARMA DEVA, see Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

SRI-KAY.4, }(Ialay. Aiiona squamosa. 

SRI-KRLSHNA is the 9th, and Sri-Rama 
the 7th incarnations of Vishnu, as a Kshetriti 
and a Dwarf Brahmin, the anniversaries of 
wliicli incarnation are observed. 

SRIMAT LAK8HMANA, see Inscriptions. 

SRINAGAR, the capital of Cushmir is 
5, L46 feet above the sea. 

SRI-NAGAB, the ancient capital of Gurh- 
wal, in lut. 30* 14' N., and long. 78* 37' E., 
was built in the 16th century, on the bank 
of Alakauauda, the principal branch of the 
Ganges, formerly the residence of the rajas 
of Gurliwal.— Cal. Aev., Jan. 1871. 

SRI NANDA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

S RIN AT*H D W A B, seeR u d ra Sam pruday i . 

SRINATH GHOSI, see Inscriptions. 

SRI NETRI BHANJA, see Inscriptions. 

SRINGA TAKAMU, Trapa bispL 
noBSi, Linn. \ 
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SBIFADA* 


SRI RANGi. 


SRINGAGRI GURU, 8€>e Bharati. 

, SRINQAVERA, the modern Sungroor. 
Slrlngavera was a city on the north bank of 
the Ganges (or more properly a village, as 
the country on both sides of the Ganges was 
here a forest), inhabited by Nishadas or wild 
tribes, of whom Guha was the chief, by 
whose assistance Rama, Lakshraana and Sita 
were ferried over to the south bank of the 
Ganges, a day’s march above its junction 
with the Jumna.— Hind. Theqt^ FoZ. i,/;. 300, 

SRINGERI, near the Tumbudra famed as 
a monastery established by Vyasa. 
^SRINUGGUR, is on the south bank of 
the Alacnanda, about twenty miles above 
its junction with the Bhagmuttee at Deo 
Pi*aguo, where a strip of level ground 
stretches along for three or four miles, form¬ 
ing the valley known by the same name as 
the town. The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, 
dwelling in the passes and their neighbour> 
hoods, at heights above 6,000 feet. The pass¬ 
men state that ridges which within the memory 
of man were covered with forest and pasture 
lands are now covered with snow, showing 
the extension of the snow zone. The Bhot, 
here, as elsewhere is an agriculturist, and 
is assisted by slaves who live under the roofs 
of their masters. 

SRIPADA, or Adam’s Peak, is in lat. 6* 
51' N., long. 80" 35' E., in Ceylon. 
jE\>fLof peak 7,385 ft., F, or7,420 ft. Tenn. 
Source"6f Kalu Ganga... 4,345 feet F. 8, 
Bangalow, foot of Sri- 

pada peak. 5,114 „ F. ^ S: 

Lower limit of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, on theslopes.. 
of Sripada. is o,5i0^ „ F. ^ S. 

Sripada is the impression ot fhe foot¬ 
mark of Buddha, on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, 
left ou his departing. It is noticed in that 
part of the Mahawanso, written by Maha- 
naama, prior to b. c. 301. 'Models of this 
are shown in the Alu Wiharn at Cottii and at 
other temples of Ceylon. The buddhists are 
the guardians of the Sripada, but the devo¬ 
tees of all religions meet here freely around 
the object of their common adoration. Chris¬ 
tians, mahomedans and hindoos have rever¬ 
ence for the impressions of feet. This on 
the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, is a natu¬ 
ral hollow artificially enlarged, said to be the 
impression of a foot of Budd’ha. It is, how¬ 
ever, called by the hindoos, Sripada, or Sri pad, 
meaning the divine footstep, Vishnu hav¬ 
ing, they say, alighted on that spot—in 
his avatara of Rama, although mphome- 
dans and Christians have also claimed that 
foot-mark as of their religious relics. Hindoos 
make pilgrimages to the Sripada in Ceylon and 
in other places, where similar proofs of an 


avatar or descent have been discovered. 
Christians and mahomedans ascribe the mark 
to Adam. See Serapada. ^ 

SRI PARVATA means the same as s||| 
Saila, the mountain of Sri or Lakshmi, a place 
of sanctity in the Dekhan, near the Krishna 
river. It still retains its sanctity, but has 
lost the splendour it formerly seems to have 
possessed by the extensive remains of sculp* 
tures, on the mountain, and great labour and 
cost bestowed on the causeways by which it 
is approached. It is described by Col. Mac¬ 
kenzie in the 5th and 6th Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, and was afterwards visited by 
the late Dr. Voysey. In this temple was one 
of the twelve great Lingas, the worship of 
which seems to have flourished particularly 
about the period of the first mahomedan in¬ 
vasion. Prior to the same date, also, it seems 
to have been a place of great resort for 
Yogis or saiva ascetics.— Hind. ThecU.^ Vol. 
ii, p. 18, 277. 

SRIPHAL, the fruit of Egle marmelos so 
called by the hindoo poets because it sprung, 
they say, from the milk of Sri, the goddess of 
abundance ; who bestowed it on mauklud 
at the request of Iswara. The Anona reti¬ 
culata, is called Ramphul, or the fruit of 
Rama. Another, the Anona squamosa, 
is named Sitaphul, after Sita. See Bhilva, 
Kurma, Lakshmi, Saraswatu!!^ 

SUI-PHAL, Hind. .<Egle marmelos. See 
Bhilva. 

SRI-PUNJEMI, see Saraswati. 

SRI RAMA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI RAMPURA, see Topes. 

SRI RANGA, a famous temple and place 
sacred to Vishnu uear Trichinopoly. Of the 
great religious institutions in the south of 
India are Sri Sailam in Cuddapah, Conjeve- 
ram, Chellambram, Srirangam, &c. There 
are also many religious edifices of great archi¬ 
tectural merit very worthy of being depicted 
and preserved for the beauty of their &cu//p- 
ture and elegance of their design, such as the 
stoue mantapam in the Fort at Vellore since 
used as an Arsenal aud Cutcherry, the temples 
at Tanjore, Gangondaram and Tribhuwanaro, 
the ruins of Bijanagar, the pagodas at Leepichi 
ill Bellary, aud of Tadpatry iu Cuddapah, 
with many others equally worthy of admira¬ 
tion, in secluded and desert places, little 
known beyond their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Nearly all the finest buildings of early 
times have been constructed of stone, while 
the edifices of modern times, that is since 
about the fourteenth century, comprising 
some of the most stupendous piles at present 
to be met with, are of brick. See Sri Sam- 
pradaya. 
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SRI SAMPRADATJU 


SSE-TOfiOtTBlI. 


SRI RANGA-RATAN, the town of Serin- 

gftpatam. ^ 

SRI RUDRA SENA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI SAMtRADAYA or Ramanuja, a 
Taishnavasect founded about a.d. 1150,by Ra¬ 
manuja Aoharya. He was born at*Perumbur, 
and studied at Kanchi or Conjeveram, and 
afterwards resided at Sri Ranga, or Seringa- 
patam. He then visited various shrines pro¬ 
pagating his reformed views, and reclaiming 
the shrines for the worshippers of Vishnu, 
particularly the celebrated temple of Tripati. 
The sect w'orships Vishnu and Lakshmi and 
their several incarnations. They decorate 
their temples and dwellings with the Salagra- 
ma stone, and Tulasi plant, and set up in their 
houses, images of stone and silver, which are 
daily worshipped. The temples appropriated 
to Vishnu and his consort are resorted to, and 
the pilgrimages made to Lakshmi-Balaji, Ram- 
nath, Rangnnath, in the south of India, and to 
Badriuath, in the Himalaya, Jogannath in 
Orissa, and Dwaraka on the Malabar Coast. 
This sect in general prepare their food indi¬ 
vidually aud in private, and if a stranger’s 
look fall on the food, the cooking is stopped 
and the food buried. They must lilFeat in 
cotton garments, but having bathed, must put 
on woollen and silk. Their chief religious 
tenet is the assertioii that Vishnu is Brahm, 
that he was before all worlds, and was the cause 
and creator ofall. In opposition to the Vedanta 
doctrines, they deny that the deity is now of 
form or quality, but regard him as endowed 
with all good qualities and with a two-fold 
form. The supreme spirit “ Paramatma,” 
or*cause, and the gross one, the effect, the 
universe or matter. Their doctrine is there- 
foi'e called the Visishthadwaita or doctrine of 
unity with attributes. In these assertions 
they are followed by most of the Vaishuava 
sects. They assert three predicates of the 
universe, comprehending the deity: it con¬ 
sists of Chit or spirit ; Achit or matter ; and 
Iswara or god, or the enjoyer, the thing en¬ 
joyed, and the ruler and controller of both. 
Besides his primary and secondary form as 
the creator and creation, the deity has as¬ 
sumed, at different times, particular forms 
and appearances, for the benefit of his crea¬ 
tures. He is, or has been, visibly present 
amongst men in five modifications ; in his 
Archa, objects of worship, as images, &c,, in 
the Vibahava or avatara, asthe fish, the boar, 
in certain forms called Vyuha, of which 
four are enumerated, Vasudeva or Krishna, 
Bidarama,Pradyumua,and Amruddba: fourth¬ 
ly, in the Sukshma form, which, when per- 
mt, comprises six qualities. Blood-offerings 
at the temples are prohibited by all vaishna- 
Tss. Their reward for good ao^s is laid down 


as the perpetual residence in VaikunVha or 
Vishnu’s heaven .—Professor Wilson. / See 
Mantra, Hindoo. 

SRI TALAM,Sans. Corypha taliera, Eoxb. 

SRI UDDYADITTA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI VIRUPACvSHA, see Siva. 

SRI VAISHNAVA, see Hindu, Sauyasi. 

SRI VATI, see Inscriptiousw 

SRI Y ASO VARM A DEV, see Inscriptions 

SRI YUDDHASURA, see Inscriptions. 

SROK KUMAI, is called Cambodia by the 
people. 

SROL, Hind. AIdus, sp. 

SRONG DBZAN GAMPO, see India. 

SRUGHNA, now Sngh, a famous city on 
the old Jumna, near Jagadri. 

SRUTI, Sans. Revelation. 

SRUVA, S/ NS. The lustral spoon, figured 
as held in the hand of the god Brahma. 

SSE-TCHOUEN, (Four valleys) also writ¬ 
ten See-chuen is the largest province in China,. 
and perhaps also the finest. Its tempera¬ 
ture is moderate, both in winter and summer^ 
and neither the long and terrible frosts of the 
northern nor the stifling heats of the southern 
provinces are ever felt in it. The Yang-tse-^ 
kiang, one of the finest rivers in the world, 
traverses this province from south-west to 
north-east. Its fertility is such, that it is 
said the produce of a single harvest could 
not be consumed in it in ten years. Great 
numbers of textile aud tinctorial plants are 
cultivated in it; among others the herbaceous 
indigo, which gives a fine blub colour, and 
a kind of hemp or thistle,' from which ex¬ 
tremely fine aud delicate fabrics are pro¬ 
duced. On the hills are fine plantations of 
tea, of which all the most exquisite kinds are 
kept for the epicures of the province. The 
coarsest are sent off to the people of Tibet 
and Turkiatan. It is to Sse-tchouen that 
the pharmacists from all the provinces of 
the empire send their travellers to lay in 
their stocks of medicinal plants, for, besides 
that immense quantities are collected in the 
mountains, they have the reputation of pos¬ 
sessing more efficacious virtues than those 
found in other countries. The wonder of 
Sse-tchouen, and one that deserves to be 
placed even before the famous Kouang-ti, is 
what the Chinese call the Yen-tsing and Ho- 
tsing, wells of salt and wells of fire. M. 
Imbert, long a missionary in this province, 
but subsequently appointed Vicar Apostolic 
in Corea, where he was martyred in 1838, 
says the number of salt wells is veiy Consi¬ 
derable ; there are some dozens of them in, : 
a tract of country of about ten leagues long 
by four or five broad. Eveiy one here who 
has made a little money, looks out for ai 
partner, and begins to dig one or more weUs* 
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SSE-TCHOtJBN. 

If there be a depth of three or four feet of soil 
oa the surface, they plant in this a tube of 
hollow wood surmounted by a stone, in which 
an orifice of the desired size of four or five 
inches has been cut. Upon this they begin 
to work in the tube a rammer of three or 
four hundred pounds’ weight, which is notched 
and made a little concave above and convex 
below ; a strong man, very lightly dressed, 
then mounts on a scaffolding, and jumps 
all day long on a kind of lever that raises 
this rammer about two feet, and then lets it 
fall by its own weight. From time to time a 
few pails of water are thrown into the hole, 
to soften the material of the rock, and reduce 
it to pulp. The rammer is suspended to a 
rattan cord, not thicker than finger, but 
as strong as the ropes of catgut. This cord is 
fixed to the lever, and a triangular piece of 
wood is attached to it. And at night these 
two are replaced by another pair of workmen. 
When they have bored three inches, they 
draw up the tube, with all the matter it is 
loaded with, by means of a great cylinder, 
which serves to roll the cord on. In this 
manner these little wells or tubes are made 
quite perpendicular, and as polished as glass. 
Sometimes the ground is not rock all through, 
but beds of coal and other materials are found, 
and then the operation becomes more dilfi- 
culfc, and sometimes even entirely useless ; for, 
as these substances do not all offer equal re¬ 
sistance, it may happen that the well loses its 
perpendicularity ; but these cases are rai’e. 
Sometimes the large iron ring that suspends 
the rammer, breaks, and then five or six 
months’ labour are needed before it is pos¬ 
sible, with the help of other rammers, to break 
up the first and reduce it to a pulp. When 
the rock is good, the work advances at the 
rate of two feet in twenty-four hours, so that 
about three years are required to dig a well. 
To draw water from it, a tube of bamboo, 
twenty-four feet long, is put down, at the 
bottoin of which tliere is a valve or sucker ; 
when it has reached the bottom, a strong man 
(iits on the rope, and shakes it, so that every 
shake opens the sucker, and maizes the water 
rise. The tube being full, a great spindle- 
shaped cylinder of fifty feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, upon which the rope is wound, is 
worked by two, three, or four buffaloes, till it 
is drawu up. This rope also is made of rat¬ 
tan. The buffaloes, however, are very 
ill suited to this labour, and they die in great 
numbers. The water of these wells is very 
saltish ; it gives, ou evaporation, one-fifth, 
or even sometiniGs one-fourth. The salt is 
also of very acrid quality, so much so as often 
to iofiame the throat to a painful degree ; and 
it is then necessary to make use of aea^salt, 
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which is brought from Canton or Tonquin. 
The air that issues from these wells is highly 
infiammable. If when the tubeful of water is 
near the top you were to present a torch at 
the opening, a great fiame, twenty or thirty 
feet in height, would be kindled, which would 
burn the shed with the rapidity and explo¬ 
sion of gunpowder. This does happen some¬ 
times through the imprudence of workmen, 
or in some cases from a malicious desire to com¬ 
mit suicide in company. There are some wells 
from which fire only, and no salt, is obtained, 
they are called Ho-tsing, fire wells. A little 
tube of bamboo closes the opening of the well, 
and conducts the inflammable air to where it 
is required ; it is then kindled with a taper, and 
burns continually. The fiame is of a bluish 
colour, three or four inches high, and one 
inch in diameter. Here the fire is not suffi¬ 
cient to boil the salt, but at about forty l^^agues 
off there are much larger fire wells. Show¬ 
men often fill bladders with it, and carry it 
about the country; they make a hole in the 
bladder with a needle and kindle it with a 
taper, to amuse lookers on. This is no doubt 
what the chemists call carburetted hy^lro- 
gen. Sse-Tchouen, the most remarkable 
of the eighteen provinces of China, is that in 
which Christianity is the most flourishing. It 
counts nearly a hundred thousand Christians, 
mostly zealous and faithful in the fulfilment 
of their duties .—Hues Chinese Empire^ VoL 
i, pp. 288 to 303. 

SSIPAN DAGH. The mountain called 
the Ssipau Dagh rises to the height of 10,000 
feet, and lies between lake Van and the 
Murad Tchai or Eastern Euphrates. The 
river there is crossed on a raft, supported on 
inflated skins. The mountain appears to rise 
abruptly from the plain and is covered with 
perpetual snow. 

STACHYS. A genus of plants of no great 
beauty, weedy nature and hardly worth culti¬ 
vating.— 

STACHYS MALABARICA, 8ieb. Syn. 
of Anisomeles malabarica. 

STACHYTARPHETA JAMAICENSIS, 
VahL 

Jamaica bastard verbain, Eng. | Rata-nil-nakuta, Cat. 

An annual, with blue flowers in terminal 
spikes; common.— Riddell, 
ISTACHYTARPHETA MUTABILIS. 
A shrubby plant with variegated scarlet 
flowers in terminal spikes ; propagated by 
cuttings-— Riddell, 

STADMANNIA TRIJUGA, Spr. Syn. 
of Schleichera trljuga, Willd, 

STAFF CORPS a system of offleering 
the native army of British India, introduced 
into India by the Royal Warrant of 16th 
January 1861^ 
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STAFFJ a sfnff with a crooked ^lead ia 
carried by Arabs. The Darresh carry a staff. 

STAFF TREE, Celastrus paniculatus, 
Willde. Staff-tree oil, oil of Celastrus pani • 
culata. See Malkiinguni. 

STAG. The sub-family Cervin» of ttie 
family Cervidae, are the true stags, and 
prise the Kashmir stag or Cervus wallichii j thd^* 
Sikim stag or Cervus affiuis. 

Cervus wdUichiiy Cuv., Blyth, F. Cuy. 
The Kashmir stag. 

C, caspianufl, Falconer^ I C. cashmiriensis, Falconer 
C. elaphus, Pallas. | C. nareyanus, Hodgson, 

Barasingh.i, IIiND. I MaVal, PSBB, 

Hangul; Honglu, Kash. | 

The Kaslimir stag is about 7 or 7^ feet long 
and from 12 to 13 hands high with a tail about 
5 inches. It is found in Kashmir, and aa far 
as the BlacI Sea in Central and Western 
Asia, and it is common in Persia. Its horns, 
in the adult are usually bifurcate in the 
extremities. In summer its hair is bright 
rufous, passing into liver-brown or bright pale, 
rufous chesnut. It nearly approaches thoTedl 
deer of Europe. It inhabits the mognifio 0 tit 
pine forests, usually, hi summer, at a heigiht 
of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, but coming muijb 
lower in autumn and winter. The horns ar© 
perfect in October when the rutting season 
begins, and the sUgs may be heard bellowing 
in the woods all day long and they aro thea 
easily stalked. The females gestate till April. 
The Kashmir stag flies before the fare and 
markhor, when the two latter are driven by 
the rigors of winter to seek food and shelter 
in the deer forests, for it is seldom they leave 
the dizzy crags or the mountain-tops unless 
forced by severity of weather. ^ ' 

Cervus affiniSy Hodgson, Blyth. Sikim stag. 
Sia rupohu, j Shou, T«L 

The Sikim stag is about 8 feet long, and 
about 4^ to 5 feet high with pale smooth 
horns bifurcate at the tip. In summer it is of a 
pale rufous colour, in winter a fine clear grgr 
with a moderately large white disk. It 
nearly resembles the Wapiti of Canada. It 
inhabits Eastern Tibet and the Choomhi 
valley on the Sikim side of Tibet. It is pro¬ 
bably the great stag of N. China, the Iid^isch 
of Siberia and the Alain of Atkinson. 

Cervus barbarusy Bennett. Stag of N. 
Africa. 

Cervus sikuy Schlegel. Japan stag. 

Cervus mantchuricuSy Swinhoe. Stag of 
Mantcburea. 

Cervus taiouensisy Swinhoe. StagofFormoil^ 
Tarandus rangifery the reindeer of 
glacial regions. 

Dama vulgaris is the fallow deer of 
AUes machlisy Ogilby. Is the elk or iooq |i y! 
deer from the marshy forests of tha^E. Mr 
continents, is sii feet 
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stalagmites ovalipolia. 

STAGMARTA VERNICiFLUA, one of 
the black varnish trees ofGliiua.— 0*Sh, 
STA6 NATA, It. Tin ? 

STAGNO, It. Pewter? 

STAGPA, Hind. Betula bhojputra. 

STAHL, Gbk. Steel. 

STAL, Rus., Sw. Steel. 

. STALACTITE and Stalagmite. Stalacti- 
tic carbonate of lime occurs chiefly in long 
masses suspended from the roofs of caverns 
in limestone rocks. Stalactites appear to be 
continually forming ; water containing car¬ 
bonate of lime held in solution by carbonic 
acid, trickling through crevices in the roofs 
of the caverns, gi’adually during its exposure 
to the air loses its carbonic acid, and conse¬ 
quently deposits its carbonate of lime ; the 
water passing over the portion first deposited 
gradually adds to it, and eventually gives the 
carbonate of lime its great length and stalac- 
titic character. The latter deposits, called 
j^talagmites, are formed on the floor of the 
cavern by the water there depositing that 
portion of its carbonate of lime which is not 
separated during the formation of the stalac¬ 
tite. Caverns are sometimes nearly filled with 
these deposits. Carbonate of lime, is a very 
abundant mineral in the Tenasseriin pro- 
jvinces and embraces several varieties. Sta- 
lactical carbonate of lime is one of these. All 
the Tenasserim limestone caves have stalac¬ 
tites hanging from their roofs ; and stalag¬ 
mites raised on their floors. The Siamese 
Karens often bring over bits of limestone of 
the shape of a shell, and when broken, a shell 
usually of the genus melania appears, that 
hSs been encrusted with carbonate of lime. 
Much of the alabaster of which ornaments 
are made is stalagmite ; but all the ala¬ 
baster images of the Tenasserim coast are 
made of marble : and not of compact gyp¬ 
sum, which they much resemble.— ing. Cyc., 
Mason* 

STALAGMITES CAMBOGIOIDES, see 
Dyes, Clusiaceae, Gamboge, Hebradendron, 
Oosara rewand. 

STALAGMITES OVALIFOLI A, 
and Oraham. 

Xanthochymus ovalifolius. 

A native of the southern provinces of India 
and Ceylon. The seeds were sent from 
Ceylon by Generjil Hay MacPowal, to the 
Calcutta garden, under the Singhalese name 
Ambul ghoi'ka; in 7 to 10 years the trees 
began to blossom during the whole of the hot 
season, and in July 1812, when ten years old, 
they produced perfectly ripe fruit. Dr. Wight 
• was ofopinionthai this tree yields oue kind of 
the gamboge of Ceylon.— Vol.iUp* 
632 ; (f Shaughnessyt p. 236. 
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STALAGMITES PICTORIUS, G. Don. 

Xanthochymus pictorius, Jtoxb. 

Darapel, Benq., Hind. ! Kata Ghorka, Sinoh. 

A native of the mountainous districts of 
India ; leaves opposite, linear, lanceolate ; 
flowers in lateral lascicles, berry ovate, point¬ 
ed. Fruit ripens in November and December, 
and the tree yields a large quantity of inferior 
gamboge.— O'Shaughnessy^ p, 236. 

STAN, or St’iiau, Sans., Peks. A place, 
a country, as Hindustan, AfFghanistan, Belu- 
chistan, the country of the Hindoo, Affgban, 
Beluch. 

STAN-GYUR, see Koros. 

STANIZYE, are an agricultural, and the 
Ahmed Zye a pastoral, tribe of Affghaus : 
these as also the Kaisur Kheil and Sum- 
mulzye or Ismail Zye, who have migra¬ 
tory habits, but dwell to the south and 
east of Ghizni, are sub-divisions pf the 
Suliman Kheil. The Shirpan are an as¬ 
sociated body, formed out of the other kheil. 
Ghizni is a Ghilzye town. See Affghan. 

STANLEY, a traveller who went in 
search of Dr. Livingstone into the interior of 
Central Africa. 

STANLEY, Lord, was the first Secretary 
of State for India, and ex-officio President of 
the Iixlia Council. On the resignation of Lord 
Ellcnborough, in May 1858, Lord Stanley 
resigned the Colonies into the hands of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, and became President of 
the Board of Control. Tfle latter board 
merged into the Council of State for India, 
the result of a bill to that effect introduced 
by Lord Stanley during the Parliamentary 
Session of 1857-58, and which received the 
royal assent in July 1858. 

STANNUM, Lat. Tin. 

STANNUM INDICUM,Lat. Zinc. 

STAPELIA, an extensive genua of plants, 
belonging to the AsclepiadesB with curi¬ 
ously marked flowers like a toad^s back, 
they are star-shaped, and grow from the 
roots; these plants being succulent, are 
apt to drop off if grown in too rich or moist 
a soil, they give seed and may be cultivated 
from it, but more readily from slips shaded 
partially, and watered sparingly.— Riddell. 

STAPELIA BUFFGNIA. 

Kar alum, Duk. 

Toad-like Stapelia. 

STAPELIA GRANDIFLORA and S. 
variegata.—The species are stemless plants 
with foetid flowers, star-shaped, colour re¬ 
sembling a toad’s back : the plants should not 
have much water or be exposed to the sun 
easily propagated by seed or cuttings.— Rid^ 
dell. 

STAPELIA VIRGATA, Rottl. 

Csllymolian, Tam. | Koondana Komooloo, Til, 
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STAR-AKISB* 

STAPHILINIDiE, Leach., a family of 
tlie CrusfacesB, comprising the genera, 

Ocypus, Kirhj, Prognatha, Lair. 

PhilonthuB, LtacK. Leptochirus, Perty. 

Xantholinus, Dahl, Oxytelus, Grav. 

Sunius, Leach, Trogophloeus, Mann. 

CEdichirua, Erich, Taprobanaa, Wlk, 

Feeder us, Fair. Oiualium, Orav. 

Stenus, Lair. Aleochara, Qrav, 

Osorius, Leach, Dinarda, Leach, 

STAPHULINOS, Gk., of Dios. Carrot. 

STAPHYLEA, the type of the natural 
order Staphyleacete. One species is a native 
of Europe, one of North America, one of 
Japan, two of Jamaica, one of Peru, and one 
of the Himalaya.— Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt. 

STAPHYLEA EMODI, Hoyle. 

Guldar, Bkas. Chitra,kiirkni, Jiielum 

Chual, CiiKNAii. Thanari, Ravi 

Ban-shagali, „ Mar-chob, Pkrs. 

„' baknura, „ Nag-dan, Sutlkj. 

Serpent stick, Eno. | Kaghania, „ 

A small tree found by Dr. Roylo in the 
Himalaya, at an elevation of 7,000 feet, 
not uncommon in Murree and Hazara. Bark 
of branches speckled, whence, on the 
doctrine of signatures, arises the belief 
that a branch or stick of it kept by one will 
drive away snakes. It is often found in the 
Himalaya from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, up to the 
Indus, and beyond it. Dr. Wallich, procured 
it from Srinuggur, Dr. Royle found it on 
Urukta, about 7,000 feet of elevation, also near 
Burkole, and had it brought to him from near 
Peer Punjab —Roylcy III. Him. Bot.^ p. 165; 
Roule.y 111. Him. Bot.^ p. 166. 

STAR. Niebuhr considers that the stars 
are brighter in Norway than in the Arabian 
Jeserts. Burton says he never saw them so 


bright as on the Neilgherry hills. 

STAR-ANISE 

Badian-i-khatai, Ar.,Peks. Anise d’etoile, Fa. 

Hwai-hiang; Ta-hwai- Badian, Hind. 

hiang, Chin. Skimnii, Jap. 

Pah-kon-hwin-liiang, „ Anasi-pu, Tam, 

Anas-phool, OuK. 


Star-anise is the fruit of the Illicium ani- 
satum of Linnaeus, a shrub or small tree, which 
grows in several places in the south eastern 
parts of Asia, in China, Japan, the Philippines, 
and the countries extending from China to 
Japan from23|®to 35 N. lat. The name is given 
from the clustering star like form assumed 
by the capsules or pods, five to twelve in number, 
joined together at one end and diverging in 
rays generally fine. These are used all over 
the east, as a condiment. They are prized 
for the volatile oil obtained from them, and for 
their aromatic taste. The barks have a more 
aromatic flavour than the seeds, but they are 
not so sweet. In China, their most common 
use is to season sweet dishes . In Japan they 
are placed on the tombs of friends and pre¬ 
sented as ofierings in the temples. They are 
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chiefly exported direct to India, England, and • 
the north of Europe, at the average Value of 
dollars per picul. In 1850, 695 piculs 
were exported from Canton, valued at 8,200 
Spanish dollars. In India they are much 
used in seasoning curries and flavouring ^ 
native dishes, and large quantities are used in 
Europe in the preparation of liqueurs. 3,000 
piculs of anise are exported iiunually from 
Cambodia, and, in 1848, 81 piculs of oil of 
aniseed, valued from 11,900 dollars were ex¬ 
ported from Canton. In preparing a spirit of 
anise, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
common anise. In England, it is from this 
fruit that the oil of anise is prepared, and it 
imparts the peculiar flavour of Anisette de 
Bourdeaux.— Burton's FUgrimage toMeccah^ 
Vol. i, F>* ^08 ; Morrison ; Simmonds ; 
Faulkner ; O'Skaughnessy, Beng. Fhar.y p. 
421 ; Vegetable Kingdom^ 23. See Illicum 
anisatum. 

STAR ANISE OIL, Oil of fruit of Illi¬ 
cium anisatum. 

STAR APPLE, Eng. Chrysophyllum acu¬ 
minatum. 

STARBUS, Hind. Hippophae rhamnoides. 

STARCH. 

Abgoon, Ar. Kanji, Grams, Malay. 

Kau, Bukm. Nishashta, PJ5R8. 

Amidon, Fr.,Sp. Kruchmal, RUS. 

Amidan, Ger. Amidon, Almidon, 8p. 

Ganji, Hind. Godambomao, Tam. 

Amito, Amodi, It. 

Thestarch of commerce is procured general¬ 
ly from wheat flour and potatoes. The best 
kind is white, soft, friable, and easily reduced 
to powder. It is insoluble in cold water and 
alcohol, but readily affords a gelatinous solu- 
tiou in warm water, which is largely employ¬ 
ed for stiffening articles of wearing apparel, 
and for dressing some descriptions of goods 
after weaving. It is also much employed by 
calico printers, and others. Starcli is very 
generally present in the vegelablo kingdom. 
It occurs in the forms of irregularly-shaped 
granules enclosed in the cells of plants. It i.s 
easily detected in the cells of plants under the 
microscope, by the addition of a small quan¬ 
tity of solution of iodine which immediately 
gives to the starch granules a blue colour* 
Starch can bo readily .separated from the tis¬ 
sues of plants, on a large scale by bruising 
them and stirring theln in water ; when left 
at rest the cellulose of the tissue falls to the 
bottom of the vessel, and the starch floats in 
the water. If the water containing thestarch 
be now poured off and allowed to stand a few 
hour^*, the starch will fall to the bottom of 
the vessel, and is easily collected. In this- 
way it is obtained for commercial and die tell- 
cal purposes. Starch is thus found to be 
diffusible through water, but uot soluble ia It* 
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Starch diflPers from cellulose, on the one hand, 
by its dithisibility through water ; and on 
the other, from dextrine, sugar, and gum, by 
its insolubility. In composition it resembles j 
these substances, and during tlie growth of the 
plant it is evidently converted into one or the 
other according to the necessities of the plant. 
Starch is easily manufactured, and is large¬ 
ly used in several of the arts, as well as an 
article of diet. It can be obtained from a 
great variety of plants, and many of the most 
productive of it are natives of the tropical 
countries in the East. Starch occurs in the 
forms of irregularly-shaped granules enclosed 
in the cells of plants, and can be easily sepa¬ 
rated from the tissues of plants, on a large 
scale by bruising them, nnil stirring them in 
water ; when left at rest the (!ellulose of the 
tissue falls to the bottom of the vessel, and 
the starch floats in the water. Starch is one of 
the constituent parts in all mealy farinaceous 
seeds, fruits, rods, and oiher parts of plants. 
Ill the West Indies, the Maranta arundinacea, 
allomyca, and nobilis and various species of 
Canna furnish this fecula. Two varieties of 
Cassava furnish a very superior (Quality, which 
is known in commerce as Brazilian arrowroot, 
the amylaceous matter from Zamia pumilaaud 
other species at the Cape of Good Hope has 
been sent as arrowroot., a similar product is 
obtained in Chili from Alstromeria pallida, 
and the Singhalese get a kind of starch from 
the nut of the Cycas circiualis by pounding 
the fresh kernels. The following are the 
chief fecula or starch-like substances of the 
East and may be consulted separately also 
under the heads Arrow Hoot, Food and Maran- 
tea. 


Arrow root, West Indian, . .Maranta arundinacea. 

j Maiaiita raiuossissinia, rIso Cur- 
Arrow root, India^i, I euma angustifolia. 


Do. do. 

Do. do. 

. .from other species of Curcuma. 

Do. 

. .Tacca pinnatiflda. 

Tapioca, 

.. Jatroplia manihot. 

Cassava-meal. 

Do. 

Plantain meal. 

.. Musa paradisiaca. 

Sago, Singapoor, 

.. Arenga saccharifera. 

Sago, Malabar, 

. .Caryota ureas. 

Sago-meal, 

..Pluenix farinifera. 

Salep, 

..Habenaria, &c. 

Nelumblum seeds, 

..Nelumblum specioaum. 

Singhara seeds, 

. .Trapa bispiuoaa. 

Yams, 

.. Dioscoren, (var. sp-) 

Telinga potato. 

.. Afiiorphopliallus campanulatna. 

Sweet potato, 

.. Batatas escrilenta. 

Ceylon moss, 

Kotee kalangoo, 

..riocaria Candida. 

.. Apoiloguton monostachyon. 

Farina of 

.. Parkia biglobosa. 

Ohara kelangoo. 

.. Plcctranthus tuborosus. 

Champoo, 

Sago, Indian, 

.. Caladium nymphifolium. 

.. Cycas revoluta. 

.. Cycas circinalis. 


The specific quantity of starch derived from 
several plants varies from T41 to 1*47, and 
probably those specimens prepared from dry 
seeds, such as wheat and maize starch, which, 
as commercial articles at least, are less pure 
than those prepared from recently dug roots. 
Lave also the lowest density. As an article 
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of diet, the most tenacious varieties of starches 
are preferred, ou account of the economy of 
employing an article of which a less quantity 
will suffice, and tjie same is true when applied 
to starching linen, provided the jelly be not 
deficient in clearness. In respect to tenacity, 
there is a very great ditlereiice between the 
jellies prepared from the different starches, 
a disc of jelly prepared .from sweet Cassava 
breaking with 78 grains, while that of a jelly 
from the Tons les mois, of the West Indies 
did not break with a weight of 2,4*46 grains. 
Experiments of a similar kind are required 
to test the starches of India. When starch 
jelly is used for the purpose of starchiug 
or glazing linen, or cotton goods, the most 
transparent varieties are preferred, provid¬ 
ed tliey also possess the requisite tenacity, 
but on this point, also experiments r*egardin ‘4 
the Indian starches are net^essary. Starches 
from different plants are best distinguished 
from one another by examining eitlier as 
transparent, opaque, objects, tlieir grains or 
globules with a microscope, for though in the 
same species, there are considerable difierences 
in size and form, the different kinds are on 
the whole quite distinguishable. I'his is of 
the more importance because the adulteration 
of starches is chiefly effected by mixing a 
cheap variety witli a higher priced one, and 
in practice when the observer has a number 
of pure an<l authentic specimens before him 
to have recourse to as standards of com¬ 
parison, the discrimination is by uq means 
difficult. In making a decoction of starch 
for medicinal purposes, instead of European 
starch, Indian arrow-root (tikor,) can be em¬ 
ployed. The mahomedans of lower India 
prepare starch froiff wheat as in Europe ; 
they also sometimes make it from some of the 
edible roots, such as the Kooa, a variety of 
Curcumaaugustifolia. 

Wild ginger grows everywhere in the 
Chittagong district; it is very difficult to era¬ 
dicate it from land, as the smallest root or 
piece of a root that has an oye will spring up 
again. The plant dies off in December. Tlie 
yield of starch from it was estimated at I 
ounce from I pound of the root. The supply, 
of the root being inexhaustible, any quantity 
of starch might be extracted from it yearly, 
and it might l>e found a valuable article of 
commerce. There would be no expense for 
cultivation, and allowing for the cost of dig¬ 
ging the root, and manufacturing the starch 
by bruising and macerating the root in water 
and drying the deposit, the product would bo 
cheaper than AiTacan rice, which is believed 
to be largely exported to Europe to be used, 
not as food, but in manufacture for glazing 
linen, &c. 
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STAR OF INDIA. 


Gluten is identical with fibrine, and is 
a form of protein. The, straw of wheat, 
and the chaff, or the culm, and the flowers, 
also contain 79 per cent, of organic mat¬ 
ter. This consists principally of unazotis- 
ed vegetable matter, and may therefore be 
used as an article of diet lontattle. The 
culms of wheat are also used for the pur¬ 
pose of making plait from which straw 
hats and bonnets are made, a manufacture of 
considerable importance in some parts of 
Kurope. The ultimate dietetical action of all 
starches is the saim*, and the pi'eference given 
toarrowrootis due to its flavour alone. It makes 
a good jelly, but it smells and tasles slightly 
of linseed oil, and leaves a faint bitter taste 
upon the palate ; and unless this is due to 
wantof cai’o in its pi*eparation and can bo got 
rid of, it would not be acceptable to Europeans. 
As to the nutritious quality of starch, modern 
research has shown it to be deflcient in flesh- 
producing properties, and that it can only be 
called strengtliening when mixed, as it usu¬ 
ally is with milk, or flour containing gluten. 
It would theretbre appear to be a misiake to 
suppose that as an article of diet it can be 
equal to twice the quantity of flour of Pani- 
cum grossarium, which in all probability, be¬ 
sides its starch, contains a considerable 
quantity of gluten. The starch granules in 
0. tuberosa are compound, and they have in 
consequence a very diflerent shape from the 
various arrowroot starches from which tliey 
can be easily distinguished with the micros¬ 
cope. They vary much in sizt*, the smaller 
having a diameter less than 1-1 IjOOOths of an 
inch. They dipolarize, and the usual black 
dot can bo seen in granules of 1-o,000ths of an 
inch in diameter.— Roxb. ; Aiftslie, p. 33(5 ; 
Bevel. James ]P. Keanis, Missioiiary S.F.O. ; 
Captain J, Mitc/iell, Officer in cJiarge of the 
G )vt, Centl. Mnsenm^ Madras \ McCnlloch's 
Com. Diet., p. 1078 ; Faulkner ; Madras 
Mxhihition of 1857 ; E^njlish Cyctopmdia ; 
Simmonds* Commercial Products ; IlassalL 
STAR FLOWER, Eng. Callistephus Chi- 
nensis, DeCand. 

STARGA, HixVd. Julians regia, Walnut. 

STARLINGS, are birds of the genera 
Sturnus and Sturnopastor of the sub-family 
sturuiiiJe and family sturnidas. Tlio spor¬ 
ted winged starling (Saraglossa spiloptera) 
a native of the liills, although not com¬ 
mon, as many as half-a-dozen may be seen 
at one time among the woods and jungles of 
the lower hills during the hot months. In 
winter it may possibly retire to the hot Hima¬ 
layan valleys. The Sardinian Starling or 
glossy black (Sturnus unicolor, Marmora) is 
likely, to be confounded with the common 
starling, to which it Assimilates in habits as 
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well as general appearance. It is glossy 
black without w'hite specks. Sometimes both 
species are seen feeding together on duhghills 
and ill fields ; and although the former is the. 
more common, the latter was often observed 
by Dr. Adams during rambles on the banks of 
the river. It is found in the south of Europe, 
north of Africa, Western Asia, Sindh, the 
Punjab and Cashmere, and builds in holes of 
decayed trees. 

The Common Starling. 

Sturnus vulgaris, Linn. I Sturnusaplenden»,3rmm. 
Sturnus indicus, Ilody. | 

Tolia-mina, Hind. I Nakshi tcliaof Agra,H ind. 

Tilora of Ghazepore, ,, | Tilgiri of Cashmere, ,, 

Is glossy-black with a pale whitish or 
brownish tip to eaidi feathiu*, giving the bird 
a pretty spedded appearance. It is found 
from Cashmere southwards to Purneah on the 
Gauges. It associates in large flocks feeding 
both on grain and on insects among cattle, 
associating with the common and black mynas 
and roosting on high leeds at night. In 
Cashmere it breeds in holes and bridges, of 
tall trees, &c. 

The Pied Starling. 

Sturnopastor contra, L. i Pastor jalla, Honf. 

St. capensis, L. I 

Ablaka goaalik, Bkng. I Giua-leggra, Tel. 

Ablaq inaina, Hind, i Venda-gorinka, ,, 

The pied starling is found throughout the 
north of India southwards to Hyderabad in 
the Dekhan, Its head, neck and the upper 
part of its breast are glossy-black, and back, 
wings and the tail, also black, slightly glossed. 
Ear-coverts white ; extending in a narrow line 
to tlio nape, upper tail coverts, also white, 
also an oblique bar on the wing. It has a 
pleasant song and is a great imitator of other 
birds. 

Sturnopastor superciliaris, occurs in Malayana, 
Pastor jalla, „ „ 

„ tricolor, J I or if., Java. 

,, temporalis, Waykr, China. 

Sturnus cineraceus, Teimn., Japan. 

STAR OF INDIA, an order of knight¬ 
hood,Commanders and Companions, established 
by Queen Victoria for British India. It con¬ 
sists of the Sovereign of the Order ; Her 
Majesty the Queen, of the Grand Master, the 
Viceroy ami Governor-General of India of 
Knights Grand Commanders, Knights Com¬ 
manders and Companions. In A. i>. 1871, the 
Knights Grand Commanders, the Knight 
Commanders, and Companions of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, were 
under;— 

Sovereign. 

Her Majesty the Queen. 

Grand Master. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General. 

Knights Grand Commanders (o.c.s.i.) 

The Prince of Wales. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Maharajah of Gwalior. 
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STAR OF INDIA. 


Lonl Harris, (Madras.) ^ 

DhuJeep Sing. 

The Maliaraj.ah of Cashmere. 

Sir George R. Clerk, K.o.B. (Bengal C.s.) 

The Maharajah of Indore, 

The Quicowar of Baroda. 

Lord Lawrence, o.c.B. (Bengal cs.) 

General Lord Sti'athnairn, g.c.B. 

• General Sir George Pollock, g.c.B. 

The Maharajah of Jeypore. 

The Maharajah of Rewa. 

Sir H. B. E. Frere, k.c.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Joudpore. 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B. (Bengal c.s.) 
The Maharajah of Travancoro 
General Sir W. R. Mansfield, k.c.b. 
Lieut.-General Lord Napier of Magdala, o.c.B. 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, (Bombay.) 

The Maharajah of Puttiala. 

Sir Jung Bahadur, g.c.B. 

HoNOiiaRY Knight Grand Commander. 

H, H. the Viceroy of Egypt, a c.b. 

Knights Commanders (k.c.s.i.) 

Sir Cecil Beadon. 

Sir Salar Jung (Hj^derabad). 

Sir D. F. McLeod, o.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Deo, in Behar. 

Sir Henry Ricketts, (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Vizianagrarn. 

Sir H. B. Harington, (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Bulrampoor (Oude,) 

Sir Walter Elliott, (Madra.^ c.s.) 
Shurf-ul-Oonirah Buhadoor (Madras.) 

Sir Thomas Pycroft (Madras c.s.) 

The Rajah of Oidhore. 

Sir J. M. McLeod (Madras c.s.) 

The Rajah Diiiker Rao. 

General Sir I. C. Coffin. 

General Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, c.B. 

The Rajah of Drangdra. 

General Sir G. M. Sherer. 

The Rajah of Benares. 

General Sir A. T. Cotton, r.e. 

Meer Shere Mahomed. 

General Sir N. B. Chamberlain, k.c.b. 

Rajah Sahib Dyal Missar. 

Sir George Yule, o.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

Sir Madara Rao, (Travancore.) 

Sir C. J. Wingfield, c.B. 

The Thakoor of Bhownuggur. 

Hakeem Saadut AH Khan. 

Colonel Sir A. B. Kemball, c.B., r.a. 

Sirdar Nihil Singh Chachi, 

Colonel Sir Robert Wallace. 

Colonel Sir W. H. R. Green, c.B. 

Major Sir George Wingate. 

General Sir H. M. Durand, c.B. 

Sir W. Muir, (Bengal c.s.) 

Sir Daniel Elliot, (Madras c.s.) 

Sir G. F. Harvey, (Bengal c.s.) 

General Sir William Hill. 

General Sir Vincent Eyre, c.B., r.a. 

The Rajah of Nadwea. 

Sir Henry Anderson, (Bombay c.s.) 

Sir Richard Temple (Bengalc.s.) 

Colonel Sir Arthur Phayre, c.B. 

Maharajah Maun Singh. 

Colonel Sir W. W. Turner. 

Colonel Sir W. I>. Merewether, c.b< 
Major-General Sir E. L. Russell. 

The ^jah of Cochin. 

General Sir J. Campbell. 

Sir William Gray, (Bengal c.s. 

Prince Qholam Mahomed. 
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Companions (c.s.i.) 

Sied Asghar Ali Khan. 

F. William, (Bengal c.s. 

Fouzdar Khan. 

G. Raikes (Bengal c.s.) 

The Rajah of Sirgooja and Odeypoor. 

S. Mansfield (Bombay c.s.) 

Pertab (!hunder Singh, 

Shuttoshuni Ghosal. 

0. P. Thornhill. ' 

The Rajah of Venkatagiri. 

W. Ford (Bengal c.s.) 

The Rajah of Myiipoorie. 

W. K. Robinson (Madras c.s ) 

Colonel C. T. Chaiiiberiaiii. 

The Rajah of Kasbepoor, 

Colonel R, Strachey, r.e.) 

Tlie Rajah of Morsan. 

Colonel R. G. Taylor, c.B. 

The Rojah Jeswuntrao of Etawab, 

Colonel Sir A. T. Wilde, k.c.b. 

The Rajah of Bansee, Goruckpoor. 

(k)lonei W. F. Marriott, u.E. 

The Rajah of Kntyaree. 

Tiie Rajah of Morarow. 

J. W. Sherer, (Bengal C-S. 

The Dewan Cheboo Lama, 

J. D. Gor<lon, (Bengal c.s.) 

The Dewan of Patna. 

Colonel E. G. Lake. 

Soorut Sing of Benares. 

Colonel J, C. Haiighton, 

Syad Azimoodeen Hassun Khan. 

W. Mackenzie, m.d. , c.b. (Madras.) 

Syud Hassun of Surat, 

Colonel R. J. Meade. 

The Chief of Vinchoor. 

Major R. H. Keatinge, v.c. 

The Jaghirdar of Bunganapalle. 

Prosunno Coomar Tagore, 

Major J. W. Younghusband. 

Ameudanath Roy of Nattore. 

E. B. Powell, (Madras.) 

Juggah Rao of Hajahmundry. 

Shet Naoumell, 

J. Fleming, (Bombay.) 

Gajalu Lakshminai’asu Seth. 

Abdoolah Sassoon, (Boij*ibay.) 

Major J. A. Grant, c.b. 

H. Riddell, (Bengal.) 

li. B. Bowring, (Bengal c.s.) 

Colonel Primrose. 

Colonel G. W. Hamilton. 

Dr. Stovell, (Bombay Medical Department.) 

E. Hare. 

The Rajah of Parricod. 

Mr. J. D. Sim, (Madras c.s) 

Pundit Nuphal. 

Mr. R. H. Davis, (Bengal c.a.) 

Gholam Hussan Khan. 

Mr. J. C. Marshman, (Bengal.) 

General Frederick Conyers Cotton, 

Colonel A. Broome. 

„ A. Fyt«;he. 

„ C. H. Dickens. 

„ E. T. Dalton. 

„ O. E. Rothney, 

„ L. Felly. 

„ J. B. Dunsterville. 

„ T. Rattray. 

Major Frederick R. Pollock, (Bengal.) 

Dr. Joseph Fayrer, (Bengal Medical Department.) 
Mr. John H. Oliver. 

Mr. Frank Souter, (Bombay.) 

Edward C. Bayley, (Bengal c.s.) 
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STATISTICS OF BATTLES. 


STAUNTON. 


Colonel H. Thuillier, r.a. 

Colonel J. C, Anderson, r.e. 

Colonel M. Dillon, r.b. 

Colonel H, E. Longden. 

Alex. J, Arbuthnot, (Madras c.s.) 

Colonel Michael Dawes. 

Baboo Shiva Persad. 

llaj.ah Emy Kischen Doss. 

STATICE, Sen lavender. Many of the 
f^peeies bear pretty pur[)le, white and blue 
flowei*, arid are much cultivated in Britain ; S. 
arborea is a very handsome shrub and re¬ 
quires a large space for its spreading roots, is 
pi'opngated by seed, in good garden soil.— 
Riddell. 

STATICK CORIArJA, see Dyes. 

STATISTICS OF BATTLES. At Water¬ 
loo, the Duke of Wellington, lost in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 to G. In that battle, out of a 
British force of 36,273, there were killed 
1,417, making about 3 9 per cent. ; but, in¬ 
cluding 362 men killed of the King’s Ger¬ 
man Legion, the ratio rises to 4*9 per cent. 
The total force, British and allied, under the 
Duke of Wellington, amounted to 69,686, out 
of which there was a total killed of 2,947, or 
a grand total killed of 4*2 per cent. British 
and allied. The Indian returns show the 
following ratios ;— 


1803.. .A88aye.1 to 3 1845..,Mabarajpore..lto 6 

1804.. .Dieg.1„ 4J 1846...Battles of the 


1817.. .Mehidpore..l „ 6 1 Sutlej.1„ 5 

1817.. .51.albuldy..l „ 4i 1848.Chillianwallah.I „ 7 

1818.. .Korygaum..l „ 34 1 

The loss of the defeated in every affair, 
except perhaps the last, greatly exceeded 
that of the British. Seriiigapatam, in 1799, 
was stormed and captured by 4,376 men, in 
two columns. The loss in the assault was 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

European Officers. 22 45 0 

„ N. C. 0. and Soldiers. 181 122 22 

Native Soldiers. 119 420 100 

making a total, killed, wounded and missing, 
of 1,031 men. Of the above officers, 25 M^ere 
killed and wounded in the assault. Lord 
Lake, with an original force of 9,000 men, 
augmented afterwards by the force from 
Bombay, according to Major Hough, appear¬ 
ed before Bhurtpore in January 1805. Dur¬ 
ing four successive assaults, each increasing 
in desperation, Lord Lake was repulsed with 
losses of killed and wounded on each occa¬ 
sion, as follows;— 

First assault.456 I Third assault.894 

Second do. .573 [ Fourth do. .987 

Total 2,910 men killed and wounded. 
There were of officers killed 15, and 85 
wounded, making a total of officers, killed and 
wounded, 100. Major Thorn gives the loss, 
in all the operations, at 3,100 men and 102 
officers, killed and wounded. During the 
expedition to Walcheren in 1809, T67 per 
cent, of the entire force was killed in action, 


and 32*2 per cent, perished by disease, mak¬ 
ing a irrand total of 34*69 per cenf. in that 
fatal and ill-directed attempt. Of the losses 
ill the earlier campaigns of the French revo¬ 
lutionary war we receive hut the following 
general statements :—In 1794, says Mr. Fer- 
gusson, the Frencli army in Flanders, com¬ 
posed [irincipally uf mere hoys, many of them 
of five feet, three or four inches in height, 
kicked us before them like a foot-ball through 
Flanders and Holland into Germany, destroy¬ 
ing in their course full three-fourtlrs of our 
army. The same authority, speaking of the 
same campaign, says that “ by disease, by 
famine, by the rigour of tlie season, and by* 
the sword, out of a host of fully 30,000 men, 
when the retreat from Flanders first began, 
scarcely 8,00C remained to witness its com¬ 
pletion.” In the Peninsular army, again, 
under the Duke of Wellington, taking forty- 
one mouths during which the war was carri¬ 
ed on with the utmost vigour, an annual 
mortality of about 4 per cent, occurred in 
battle and from wounds, and 12 per cent, was 
from disease, being nearly 16 per cent, of 
those employed : whereas, in the first year 
of the Burmese war 3^ per cent, of the 
British troops were killed in action, and 45 
per cenl. perished by disease, making a total 
loss of 48^ per cent.; consequently each per¬ 
son employed throughout that year encoun¬ 
tered more risk of life than in three Peninsu¬ 
lar campaigns. In the second year of the 
Bui’mese war, the losses in action, and by 
disease, were about one-half of what oc¬ 
curred in the first, making a total for two 
years of 5| per cent, killed in action, and 67^ 
by disease, or a grand total for the two years 
of 72j of the European force employed under 
Sir Archibald Campbell. The official records 
exhibit a loss of 61 officers of the British 
army alone, killed, wounded and died of 
disease,—“a veiy heavy loss indeed,’* says 
Col. Tullocb, “ considering that the average 
number of officers present did not probably 
exceed 150.” The expedition to Rangoon, 
during the first Burmese w^ar, was therefore 
the most fatal of which we have any record. 
—’Major Hoxrgh ; War Office Statistical 
Report^ presented to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, by coynmand of Her Majesty ; The 
Lancet^ No. xi, Vol. ii. Sept. 10, 1853. 

STAUNTON, Sir George Thomas, Bart. 
ob. August 10, 1858. Was born at Milford- 
house, near SSalisbury, in 1781, and suc- 
<*eeded his father, the first baronet, in 1810. 
He was educated in Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. After leaving, he was appointed 
chief supercargo for the East India Company, 
and was President of the Select Committee 
at Canton, and Commissioner of Embassy to 
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ST. DAVIP. 

Pekin iu 1816. In 1818 he was elected 
member fbr the borough of St. Michael’s, 
which was extinguished by the Reform Bill. 
For St. Michael’s he sat two years. In 18.30 
he was returned for Heytesbury, anotlier 
borough abolished by the Reform Bill. In 
1832 he was elected member for the south¬ 
ern division of Hampshire, which he unsuc¬ 
cessfully contested in 1835 and 1837. In 
March 1838 he was returned for Portsmouth, 
and sat for that borough 14 years—namely, 
until July 1852, since which time he had no 
seat in Parliament. Sir George w^as the 
author of a translation of the Penal Code of 
China, and wrote several works, which are 
held to be authorities on the subject, on 
British relations with that country. His 
father, the first baronet, was Secretary to 
Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, and 
received his title affer the negotiation of the 
peace with Tippoo Sultan in 1784. He was 
subsequently Secretary of Legation during 
Lord Macartney’s well-known embassy to 
China in 1792. With the death of Sir George 
Staunton, the baronetcy became extinct. 
With the embassy of Lord Amlierst, were 
present Sir Gorge Staunton, who made the 
well-known and well-done translation of the 
Chinese Penal Code ; and Sir John Davis, 
subsequently author of *Mhe Chinese,” and 
translator of several works, and who avhs 
then, as a young man, chosen to accompany 
the embassy precisely because he did know 
the language. Lastly tlio interpreter of the 
embassy was Dr. Morrison, antlior of the 
best Chinese dictionary iu existem^e ; and 
whose knowledge of the Chinese language, 
people and institutions was great. 

STAUNTONIA LATIFOLIA, /?. Br, 

Hollbollia Latifolia, Wall. 

Kauikela. I Gophla, 

A twining shrub of Nepal and Kemaon, 
at elevations of 5,000 and 6,000 feet. The 
fruit has a sweetish pulp, aud is eaten by the 
people.— Voigt. 

STAUNTONIA ANGUSTIFOTJA, E,Br. 

Hollballia angiietifolia. Wall. 

A plant of Nepal, Voigt, 

STAWIN Mahr, Alstonia scholaris,/?. 
Br, Don, 

ST. BARBE, called Pulo Paneeky Bessar, 
by the Malays, is in lat. 0® 7’ N., long. 107'" | 
16' E., 9 miles east of Gaspar Island. It is 
high, of a triangular form, about 3 miles long. 
When first discerned it appears like two or 
three islands, being lower at the centre than 
at the N. E. and W. parts. 

ST. DAVID, or Free-will Islands, N. W. 
of New Guinea, in lat. 0® 55' N., aud long. 
134® 21' E., form a close group four iu num¬ 
ber.'— 


STEEL. 

STEAM WOOD, see Ahvi maram, 
SlEARINE, the harder portion of 
animal fats ; olein or elain being the softer 
one. Stearine yields an acid, called Stearic 
acid, liaving the form of brilliant, wliite, 
scaly, crystals, which is largely employed in 
soap ami cahdIfMnakiug.— fVaterston ; Faulk¬ 
ner. See Candles. 

STEATITE is (iomrnon in Southern Asia, 
and of all sorts and colours. At Kurnool 
and at Salem aud near Mysore there are very 
fine and beautifully white soapstones, and 
near Cliittoor there is a valuable description, 
(sirnilai to tlio Cornish serpentine) procurable 
iu lai'ge blocks and suitable for many statuary 
and decorative purposes. There is a (junrry 
of excellent potstone at the Nagery Hills, 
which is likely to become a valuable addiHon 
to the Madras trade. The stoue is of fine 
grain, easily worked with the chisel aud sus¬ 
ceptible of a liigh polish, when oiled this 
stone resembles iu a great degree black 
marble. vSome interesting specimens of manu¬ 
facture in this material show a considerable 
advancement in design and execution.— J\j.K 
J. R. See, Soapstone. 

STECHAPFEL, Geu, Thorn apple. 

8TKCKNADELN, Gkr. Pins. 

STEEL. 


Acier, 

Stahl, 

Foulad, 

Aociftja, 

Ohalybs, 


Fr. 
Gkr. 
Hind., Peus. 

It. 
Lat. 


Baja ; waja ; lola 
nialela kaluli, Malay. 


Stal, 

Acoro, 

Stal, 

Kgu, 

Wukku, 


Hits. 

Sp. 

Sw. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Steel is iron combined with a small quantity 

ofcarbon.Tt is brittle,resists thefile, cuts glass, 

affords sparks when struck on flint, and I'etains 
the magnetic virtue for any length of time. 
It loses this hardness by being ignited, and 
cooled very slowly. Steel is used for making 
razors, surgeon’s instruments, swords, forks 
&c. ’ 

Konnsamooftdrnm Sled, is made at several 
villages in the Circar of Elgundel atlhrahim- 
putnnm, and Konapove in the Karaolla pur- 
gunuah, aud at Atinacore aud Chiiitulpet ia 
the Velloorla Taloorixa, it formerly was pre- 
pared at several other places, but the steel 
furnaces in them are now abandoned. The 
teepoor as it is called, tlie raw material of 
the steel, is manufactured at Maytpilly, a 
village twelve miles south of the Godavery 
belonging to Balmookund, from a ferruginous 
sand procured from gneiss by roasting, pound¬ 
ing and washing. The whole process of the 
manufacture of this steel is detailed with ac¬ 
curacy and minuteness by Dr. Voysey in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Society’s Transac¬ 
tions, and also by Dr. Malcolmson in the 
Geological Society’s Transactions of 1839 . 
S 560 ■ 
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Both these gentlemen visited the steel fur¬ 
naces at Konusamoondrum in the adjoining 
district of Noermul which supply the material 
from whi(;h the Damascus blades are manufac¬ 
tured. The steel manufactured at these 
villages is very inferior to the Konasamoon- 
drurn sleel— and does not fetch half its price. 
Yet the teepoor is used for both, and the 
same care is apparently bestowed in the pre¬ 
paration, the only difference that could be de¬ 
tected was that the pure iron which along 
with the teepoor and the bran is placed in the 
criudhle, as in the case of the Konasamoon- 
drura steel prepared from the yellow clay 
iron ore, found in the laterito at Taatpilly, 
while at Ibrahimputuum and the other villages 
any iron without reference to the ore from 
which it is smelted is used- The exact 
chemical condition of tlie metal under the 
form of steel has as yet evaded scientific in¬ 
vestigation which renders it probable that 
the inferiority of the Ibiahimpntnum steel 
may be attributable to this one neglect. The 
Mogul who renied the Konasaraoondi um fur¬ 
naces would seem to be of this opinion as be 
holdsa strict monopoly over ilte Taatpilly iron, 
insomuch that Voysey had some ditficulty in 
procuring a specimen of the metal. In the steel 
furnaces, five men are employed, viz., the 
principal workman who has the care of the 
crucibles, which he is continually moving 
about the furnaces by means of a long iron 
rake, and four bellows men. The daily pay 
of the chief is .two seers of rice, and two annas 
a day. The others receive half the rice and 
money, if the steel comes out of the crucible 
at all blistered or unequal on the surface, it is 
rejected as worthless. There are two kinds 
of crucibles, the large and the small, each of 
which contains a lump of steel of from one to 
two pounds in weight. The cost of the fur¬ 
nace varies from four to six annas for the 
smaller pieces, and from eight to ten annas 
for the larger. The workmen complain that 
the Hyderabad market is now lost to them, 
their steel being undersold by steel from 
Europe, which is there preferred for the 
manufacture of arms. The chief consump¬ 
tion is confined to the country about, where 
it is used for hatchets, sickles, &c. At Liu- 
gampilly and another village, both close to 
Aimulwarrah, barrels for pistols and match¬ 
locks are prepared. All kinds of old iron, 
old moat buckets, agricultural instruments, 
&c., are collected and formed into rods of the 
thickness of a man’s finger. These are then 
twisted by an instrument for the pui*pose ; 
three or four of these rods are joined logether 
lengthways, another band of iron of the same 
breadth and of the thickoes.s of a third of an 
ncli is taken and welded to this, both being 
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formed into a band which is twisted and after¬ 
wards beaten into a solid cylinder which is 
bored by a hard steel ciiisel. Pistol barrels are 
made after this manner, but less ti’ouble is 
bestowed in tlie manufacture of a coarser kind 
of matchlocks—the process commencing with 
simply twisting a band of metal. Pistol bar¬ 
rels manufacinrcd by the first process are 
sold for rupees twenty and upwards, and 
matchlock barrels so pi epared for double that 
amount, the last made af ter the simpler manner 
are much cheaper. Swords, daggers, bnllum 
and spear heads are mai.nfactured at Elguu- 
del from the country steel. Tlie manufacturo 
of steel is a braindi of industry for which 
India has long been celebrated. This sub¬ 
stance can be made of good quality in small 
quantities an(’ at a coniparalively trilling cost ; 
the process is inoie carefully conducted than 
that of making iron and the re.sultsare on the 
whole more satisfactory. Some defects how¬ 
ever are found in the cast steel of India, 
which interfere inatcjially witli its sale in 
tlie European market. These are the hard¬ 
ness of the external surface of the melted 
lnm[)s, ami their inequality, few being alike. 
Tlie hardness is caused by the lumps cooling 
too rapitlly on the surface from tlie small 
size and thinness of the c.rucibles. This 
branch of manufactuie is susceptible of im¬ 
provement in India, and there isu great abun¬ 
dance of rich ores, fluxes, and refractory 
clay in most of the districts of this Presi¬ 
dency. The great desideratum, however, is 
a bed of good coal that would convert into 
coke. Some of the black BuiiJstones and baud 
irons exhibited in this class with their accom¬ 
panying. strata of lime, fire-clay, white pipe¬ 
clay and thick beds of yellow and red sand¬ 
stone, are very similar to those found in the 
coal-beuring strata of Bengal and other coun¬ 
tries. 

The steel wire of Ckinjiapatam^ in My¬ 
sore, 1ms long been known : a specirneu 
exhibited by the Superintendent, Bangalore 
Division, was worthy of honorable mention. 
The ore from which Wootz or Indian Steel 
is made is a magnetic oxide combined with 
quartz, generally in proportion of 48 parts of 
quartz to 52 of oxide of iron. It is found iu 
many parts of the south of India, but Salem 
is the chief seat of the manufacture, and there 
the ore is prepared by stamping and separating 
the quartz either by washing or winnowing. 
The furnace in whicii the ore is smelted is 
from three to five feet high from the surface 
of the ground, and the ground is hollowed out 
beueath it to the deptli of eight inches or a 
foot. It is somewhat pear-shaped, being 
about two feet diameter at the ground end 
tapering to about one foot diameter at the 
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top ; it is built entirely of clay. Two men 
can finish oue in a few hours, it is fit for use 
the next day ; the blast is furnished by a pair 
of bellows each being a goat skin with a bam¬ 
boo nozzle ; a semi-circular opening about a 
foot and a half high and a foot in diameter at 
the bottom is left in the furnace, and before 
each smelting it is filled up with clay : the 
furnace is then filled up with charcoal, and 
kindled, a small quantity of ore, previously 
moistened to prevent its receiving the char¬ 
coal, is laid on the top of the fuel, and char¬ 
coal is thrown over it to fill up the furnace: 
in this manner ore and fuel are added and 
the bellows plied for four hours or there¬ 
abouts, when the process is stopped, aftd the 
temporary wall in front of the furnace having 
been broken down, tlie bloom is.removed 
by a pair of tongs from the bottom of the 
furnace, and is then beaten with a wooden 
mallet to sepai-are as much of the vitrified 
oxide as possible : and, while still red hot, it 
is cut through with a hatchet and in this state 
sold to the blacksmiths, who perform all the 
subsequent operations of forging it into bars, 
and making it into steel. The process of 
forging into bars is performed by sinking the 
blooms in a small charcoal furnace and repeat¬ 
ed heatings and hammerings to free it as much 
as possible from the vitrified and unreduced 
oxide of iron : it is thus formed into bars 
about a foot long, an inch and a half broad, 
and about lialf an inch thick. In this state it 
is full of cracks and exceedingly red short. 
These bars are cut into small pieces to enable 
them to pack in a crucible. A quantity 
amounting to a pound and a half to two pounds 
is put into a crucible along with a tenth-part 
by weight of dried wood of the Cassia auri- 
culata chopped small ; those are covered with 
oue* or two green leaves of the Calotropis gi- 
gantea or Obulus laurifolius and the mouth of 
the crucible filled up with a handful of tem¬ 
pered clay, which is rammed so as to exclude 
the air perfectly. As soon as the clay is dry, 
twenty to twenty-four of the crucibles are 
built up inform of an arch with their bottoms 
inwards, in a small furnace urged by two goat 
skin bellows, charcoal is heaped up over them, 
and the blast kept up without intermissiou 
for about two hours and a half, when it is 
stopped and the process is considered com¬ 
plete. The crucibles are removed from the 
furnace and allowed to cool, they are then 
broken and the steel which has been left to 
solidify is taken out in a cake having the 
form of the bottom of the crucible. When 
the fusion has been perfect, the top of the 
cake is covered with striee, radiating from the 
centre, but without any holes or i*ough pro* 
•otious ou it : when the fusion has been less 
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I perfect the surface of the cake has a honey¬ 
combed appearance, caused probably by parti¬ 
cles of scoriae aud unreduced oxide in the baV 
iron, and often contains projecting lumps of 
iron still in the malleable state. The natives 
prepare these cakes of steel for being drawn 
into bars by annealing them for several hours 
in a charcoal fire actuated by bellows, the cur¬ 
rent of air from which is made to play upon 
the cakes whilst turned over before it at a 
heat just short of that sufficient to melt them ; 
by this means the excess of carbon is detach¬ 
ed. The process of smelting iron differs 
according to (drcumstanccs in different parts. 
In some, the ore is collected in the form of 
sand from the beds of rivers ; the iron stone 
is collected either fi’om the surface or from 
mines.— Major Cuth. Davidson^ Assistant 
Resident ; M. C. C.for Ex. of 1851 ; Rohde^ 
MSS. Mad. Lit. Jonrn. ; M. E. J. R* 
STEEL, Sir ScudamoreWinde Steel, k.c.b., 
an officer of the Mad ras army died at the age of 
76. He entered the E. I. Co.^s seivice in 
1806; was employed in the Mahratta country 
from 1808 to 1810; in 1812-13 with the field 
force ill the Southern Mahratta country; at 
Kurnool in 1815-16; served during the Mah¬ 
ratta war in 1817-13 as assistant quarter¬ 
master-general with tlie army of the Deccan ; 
present at the reduction of the hill forts in the 
(Tung-teriy, and at Rajdehr ; he was slightly 
wounded in the head with a matchlock ball, 
at thesiegeofMallegaum; several times honour¬ 
ably mentioned in (lespatches; served iu Kan- 
deish in 1819-20 as assistant quartermaster- 
general ; served as assistant quartermaster- 
general to the Madras troops throughout the 
whole of the first Burmah war in 1824-26; 
and was engaged in every action, assault, 
escalade, or operation from the commencement 
to the close of the war ; seven times thanked 
in despatches, and twice thanked by tlie 
Governor-General in Council; employed ae 
deputy quartermaster-general with the Nag- 
pore subsidiary force from 1827 to 1833 ; re¬ 
ceived thanks,on leaving office, from the quar¬ 
ter-mas ter-general of the army ; planned the 
campaign for the reduction of the principality 
ofCoorg, and was present during all the Opera¬ 
tions of 1834 ; thanked in despatches by the 
Governor-General; in 1835 appointed mili¬ 
tary secretary to the Government of Fort St. 
George, with the rank of lieut.-colonel, being 
the first ofilcer in the army ever selected for 
that important post; retained that office till 
1856; repeatedly thanked by the ‘ Governors 
and the several members of Council j^was senior 
commissioner in Coorg in J 839-40 ; thanked 
for that service both by the Governor-Qeneitl 
and the Honourable the Court of Disectors ; 
appointed military auditor*general in 1946; 
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STEMONOPORUS. 

received the thinks of Government and the 
Court of Directors; promoted to brigadier- 
geueral on the staff in January 1849; placed 
in command of the Madras division of the 
army of Burraah in 1852 ; was present at the 
relief of Pegu in December 1852; twice 
thauked iu despatches; in January 1853 de¬ 
tached in separate command of the Martaban 
column to Toughoo, through a country never | 
before travei’sed by a disciplined force ; 
thanked i)y the Governor-demu’aJ in Council, 
and his despat<dies published in tli(3 hondon 
Gazette; in 1854 was s})ecially appointed to 
command the Pegu division and Martaban 
provinces, which he retained tilUTanuary 1856. 
Sir Scudamore Steel bore a j)rominent part in 
nearly every campaign in which the Madras 
troops were engaged in the first half of the 
18th century. He received the India War 
Medal and two clasps for Nagpore and Ava, 
and the Pegu Medal; was nominated c.b., 
20th July 1838 and on the 19tli December 
1853 K.C.B., for his services in the second 
Burmah war. Ills commissions bore date as 
followsEnsign, 27tb June 1806 ; Lieuten¬ 
ant, 11th September 1806; Captain, 27th | 
March 1821 ; Major, 15th December 1832; 
Lieut.-Colonel,9th April 1838 ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant, 13th September 1847; Colonel, 
8th Mar<dil849; Major-General, 28th No¬ 
vember 1854; Lieut.-General, 2ud Septem¬ 
ber 1861. 

STEENKOOLEN, also Steenkull, Dut. 
Coal. 

STEGOSTOMA, a genus of fishes see 
Squalidse. 

STEINKOHLEN, Geb. Coal. 

STEKLO, Rus Glass. 

STEINKOHLEN, Gek. Coal, Eng. 
STELLARIA MEDIA, Sm. 

Kaaray muiitha kiray, Tam. 

The genus Stellaria is one of the Alsinaceac 
orChickweed tribe of plants. S. media grows 
on the Neilgherries, and S. triandra, 
in Nepaul. This chickweed is used by the 
natives on the Neilgherries as a pot-herb, 
eaten alone, and mixed with others, probably 
introduced.— Jaffrey. See Vegetables of 

Southern India. 

STELLATES, see Galiaceae. 
STEMONOPORUS, Thw, A genus of 
Ceyloi^, plants, small or large trees. The 
S- affiliis, is a large tree, growing in the 

Hunasgiria district, at an elevation of 4,000 
feet. S. canaliculatuR, Thw,^ a moderate- 
aized tree, of the Hinidoou and Reigam corles, 
at no great elevation. S. gardueri, Thw., a 
grettt tree, near Adam’s Peak, at an elevation 
of about 5,000 feet. S. lauceolatus, 7'4w;., 
la a small tree near Ratnapoorn, at no great 
^evation. S. nioonii, TAwj,, near Maturatte. 
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steuculiacea:. 

I S. nitidus, TVdtt)., at Pasdoon corle, a middle- 
sized tree, at no great elevation. Thwaites also 
mentions, S. oblougifolius, S. petiolaris, S. 
reticulatiis, S. rigidus, and S. wighfii, a great 
tree, the Vateria ceylanica of Wight, and S. 
apical is, a great tree of the damp forests, at 
an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet, the 
“ Ooroo-kannoo gass’’ of the Singhalese. S. 
apicalis, VV/if;., (the Uraudra npicalis, Thw., 
in Hooker’s Xow Journal of Botany,) grows 
in the damp forests at an elvation of fi*om 
1,000 to 2,()00 feet. It is a large tree, its Sin¬ 
ghalese name is Oorcokannoo gass.— 

43. , 

STEM ONOPO RUS WIG f TTI I, Thw. 
Syn. of Valeria (teylanica, IT. 111. 

STENACTLS, a showy purple flower and* 
well adaptjd for borders; it is a native of 
California and propagated by cgttings or 
dividing the roots.— RiddelL 
STENKOL, 8w. Coal. 

STENO MALAYANUS. 

Dolphinua plumbeua diisaumier, Ciiv. 

Dolphiniia malayanus, Lesson, apud Cuv. 

Param puan, Laut., Mai.ay. 

Lolphin veutro roux of Paris museum. 

Inhabits the Malabar Const and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 
I its movements, but is rarely captured, except 
j by chance in the stake nets. It eats small 
fishes, Clupea and Glyphisidon cmlestinus.— 
Cuvier. 

STENO FllONTANUS, inhabits the In¬ 
dian Ocean and the Pa(dfic. 

8TENOPS JAVAN ICUS, Anctor, Syn. 
of Nycticebus tardigradus, Jerdoii, 

STENO PUS, see Pulemonida?. 

STEPHAN, a Byzantiaii writer, mentions 
Aden. > 

STKPHANOIIYDKA, see Hydride. 
STERCULIACETl^^j an order of plants of 
the E. and W. Indies, S. America, Mexico, 
Madagascar, all Southern Asia and New Hol¬ 
land. The Older comprises 82 genera and 
upwards of 100 species. They are trees, 
or shrubs, sometimes climbing or twining 
plants, and are all remarkable for the abun¬ 
dance of their inucifage and the tenacity of 
their filncs. 

A. Holictereac, Schott and Kndlicher. 

Uora corylifolia, Sch. and £ndL, all India. 

„ growite folia, EndL.^ Timor. 

Reevesia thyraoidea, Lindley^ China. 

Helicteres hirsuta, Zoar., Coch-Chiua, Malay Arch. 

„ angustifolia, Linn.^ China. 

„ elongata, Wall.^ Taong-Dong. 

„ virgata, Wall.y China. 

„ pulchra, Wadl.^ Burmah. 

B. Sterculieaj, Schott and Endlicher. 

Pterygota roxburghii, Sch. and Endl.^ Sjlh«t, Chit¬ 
tagong. 

Heritiera minor, Lani.y Sunderbuna. 

„ littoralia, Ait.f Mauritius, Pen. of 
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feTBRCULIA. 


Heritiera macrophylla, WalLf Munipot-e. 

„ acuminata, Wall., HilU N. E. of Bengal. 
Triphaca africana, Lour., Mozambique. 

Sterculia fontida, L., all E. Indies, Moluccas. 

„ villosa, Roxb., Pen. of India, Hurdwar to 
Jumna. 

,, guttata, Roxh., Pen. of India. 

„ lanceaefolia, Roxh., Khassya. 

„ acerifolia, Cunningham -? 

„ pallens, Wall,, Nepaul. 

„ campanulata,-? Khassya. 

„ ornata, WalL, Burmah. 

Southwellia balanghas, Sch. and Endl., China. 

„ nobilis, Salisb., India. 

„ versicolor, Endl., Segain. 

„ lanceolata, Endl., China. 

coccinia-? Sylhet, Penang. 

„ angustifolia-? Nepaul, Penang. 

,, parviflora-? Tipperah, Penang. 

CavalUum ureiis, L., Peninsula of India. 

,, comosurn, Sch. and Endl., Amboyna. 
Hildegardia populillora, Sch. Endl., Coromandel. 

„ candollii, Endl., Timor. 

,, macrophylla, Endl., Pondicherry. 

Erythropsie roxburghiana, Lindl., Pen. of India, 
Khassya, Hurdwar. 

Firmiana platanifolia, Sch. and Endl.,Chinn, Japan. 
Scaphium wallichii, Endl, Martaban. 

Ochroma lagopus, Sicz., Jamaica. 

Durio zibetliinus, L., Eastern Archipelago, 
Gossampinua ruinpliii, Sch. and Endl, E. Indies, 

E, Archipelago, 

Salmalia malabarica, Sch. and Endl, all India. 

„ insignis, Sch, and EndU, Burmah. 

Bombax ceiba, L., Ea.st and West liidiea. 
Adansonia digitat:), L., We.st Africa, all India. 

D, HomVjeyere, DC. 

Kuizia cordata, Cav., Bourbon. 

„ lobata, Cac., Bourbon. 

„ vaiiabilis, Cav,, Bourbon. 

Pentapetoa phainicia, L., all East Indies. 

Dombeya palmata, Cav., Bourbon. 

„ tomentosa, Cav., Madagascar. 

,, angulata, Cav., Bourbon, 

„ ferruginea, Cav., Mauritius. 

„ Rcutangula, Cav., Bourbon. 

„ punctata, Cav., Bourbon. 

Melhania hamiltoniaiia, Wall., Burmah. 

„ abiitiloides, Arn., Peninsula of India. 

Pterospermum suborifolium, Lam., Ceylon, Penin¬ 
sula of India. 

,, rubiginosum, Hcync., Courtallum. 

„ heynianurn, Wall., (iingi, Courtallum. 

„ reticulatnm, W. J*. A., Pen. of India. 

„ aceiifolium, Willdc., Pen. of India, 

Assiim. 

„ obtusifolium, Wight., Courtallum. 

„ aceroides, Wall., Martaban. 

„ lanceiefoliuin, Roxh., Assam. 

,, semisagittatuin, Buck. 

Astrapfea wallichii, Lindl., Madagascar. 

Kydia calycina, Roxh., Peninsula of India, Nepa il, 
Hurdwar to Jumna. 

„ fratCrna, Roxh., Cirears. 

E. WallichefB, DC. 

WalUchia quinquelocularis,-- Pulney Hills. 

Eriolsena candollii, Wall., Prome. 

,, Wallichii, DC., Nepaul. 

F. Byttnere8e,‘/)C. 

Theobroma cacao, S. America, also T. guia- 
nense, T. bicolor, T. angustifolium. 
Abroma augustum, L., Penin. of India, Moluccas. 

,, fastuoBum, Gcertn., Timor, N. Holland. 
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Guazuma tomentosum, H. B., S. America. Culti* 
vated in India. 

„ ulmifolium, Lam., West Indies. 

Commelyna echinata, Font, Penang, Singapore, 
Moluccas. 

„ platyphylla Andr., Moluccas. 

Byttiiera herbacea, Roxh., Circars,Vellore, Bombay. 
„ pilosa, Roxh., Sylhet. 

„ aspera, Colehrooke, Sylhet, Chittagong. 

„ catalpiefolia, Jacq., Caraccas. 

,, cai-thagenensis, Jacq., Carthagena. 

Kleinhovia hospita, Linn, Peninsula of India, 
Penang, Moluccas. 

Actinophora fragrans, Wad. 

0. Herman niece, Juss. 

Lochennia supina, Arn., Peninsula of India. 

„ corchorifolia, Arnott,, all India. 

Riedleia borbonica, DC., Bourbon. 

„ guazumcefolia. Rich., Mauritius. 

VLsenia velutina-? Java, Mauritius. 

Wahheria indica, /^ 7 ’nw., Ceylon, Pen, of India and 
Malacca, Bengal, Dehra Dhoon.— 

STERCULIA, n ^enus of plants of the 
order Stcrculiaceoft. One species, the kun~ 
nun-nu of the Burraepe, an enormous tree, 
grows at Tavoy, as also does another species, 
called in Tavoy Thi-ka-doo, a species of the 
genus is common in Wyiuiad on the liigher 
elevations ; its bast called nar is as durable 
as ordinary Russian hast, but inferior to the 
be.st Russian bast. One species in Africa, and 
another in India,S. foetida, yields a tragacanth- 
like gum, S. guttata, grows in Malabar, the 
bark of the younger pai ts of the tree gives 
very strong, white, flaxen, fibres, from which 
the Wynaa(l inhabitants fabricate a coarse 
cloth. The tree is felled when ten years old, 
cut into pieces, the bark stripped off and 
chopped, washed and dried in the snn and 
without further process it is fit lor clothing. 
S. villosa, the ‘ OadaT of Assam, is a native 
of the mountainous countries east of Bengal, 
Bags are made of its l,»ark, and its fibres are 
made into cords to bind wild elephants with. 
The rope is very strong and lasting, and little 
injured wilh wet. Rope made from the inner 
layers of’ hark are finely pliable, and the outer 
fibres yield a coarse rope. Sterculia acuminata 
yields the KoIaorGonga niJt,of whicli immense 
quantities are carried to the interior of Africa. 
Kacii nut of the Gonga variety sells for 100 
cowries, and 2,t500 cowries at Rahba on the 
Kevorrn, value a dollar of 45. Ad, Bitter 
Kola fruit is about the size of a peach, rose- 
coloured and very pretty. The hitter Kola 
nut is intensely bitter, not astringent like 
common Kola, and is used for medicinal 
purposes. Sterculia urens, is a native of the 
mountains on the coast of Coromandel, as 
well as of Hindoostan, and yields a gum 
exceedingly like tragacanth, which has been 
imported as such into England. S. guttata 
yields a hark that the Malabars convert into a 
flaxy substance of which the natives of 
Wynund make n sort of clothing. As the 
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STBRCULIA. 


STERCULIA FOUIS DIGITATIS. 


seeds of Sterculia chicka are eaten hj the 
Brazilians, so in India, are those of S. balan- 
ghas, S. urens and S. foetida, after being 
roasted. A species called Kodalo in Telugu, 
not S. foetida, is a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
extreme height 39 feet, circumferein^e 3 feet 
and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet. Gives a light wood, 
used for planks, doors, boxes and scabbards ; 
it is also used for fire-wood, being tolerably 
plentiful. Six species of Sterculia, four of 
which, viz., Sterculia ramosa, S. bctida, S. 
campanulata, S. piperifolia, are very plentiful 
throughout the Pegu province, yield a gum 
which is known in the bazaars of Bengal 
under the name of Kotheela. The other two 
species, Sterculia balangas and S. calorafa, 
are not so plentiful. This gum is probably 
analogous to the ti’agacanth, which Dr. 
Lindley states is obtained from a species of 
Sterculiaat Sierra Leone. S. Foetida, Linn.\ 
is a large tree very common in the cen¬ 
tral province of Ceylon, wlier(3 a cubic foot 
weighs 26 lbs. It grows in (be peninsula 
of India, generally, but chiefly on the 
western coast in Malabar and Mysore. On 
the Bombay side of India, it is not common 
in the forests, but more frequently found 
about cultivated holdings on the coast, where 
it grows up small and very straight. It is 
common on the hills and plains of British 
Burmah, where a cubic foot weighs lbs. 33. 
In a full-grown tree, on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 10 feet. Dr. Brandis 
tells us that the wood is not used there. But, 
in Ceylon, it is used for common house-build¬ 
ing purposes, on the western coast and in 
Mysore, it is applied to a number of useful 
purposes, and is one of the trees believed to 
furnish the smaller pooii spars of that coast : 
indeed. Dr. Gibson tells us that it is used as 
a substitute for the true poon spars in small 
country vessels. It makes a good avenue tree. 
The seeds are eaten by the Singhalese. In the 
cells of this fruit there are contained certain 
white kernels which have a very pleasant taste 
inter carnem ossiculum loeatur oblongo-ro- 
tundura nucleum continens candidum arnaro- 
dulcem. The flower has a most offensive 
smell and hence the Tamool name. The 
fruit is used in the treatment of gonorrhoea. 
The leaves are deeme<l aperient, and a decoc¬ 
tion of the fruit mucilaginous and astringent. 
The seeds are oleaginous, but are deemed uii- ] 
wholesome. The semi-solid oil obtained by ex¬ 
pression from the seeds of this large jungle tree 
is thick at all seasons of the year, appears to 
contain a large per-centage of stearine, but it 
is doubtful if it can be obtained in large 
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quantities ; it was sent to the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 from Bonibky.— Mr, Mendis ; 
/>/*. Brandia ; Dr, Gihson ; Dr, Biddeil ; 
Wight and Ar^ott, Vol, i, p, 63 / Thwaites^ 
p. 29; Hart, Mai Phar., Vol iv, p, 75 ; 
AinsliCy p. 230 ; Mason ; Madras AgruHort. 
Gardens) Mr, Mclvor ) Eng, Cyc.\ McClel¬ 
land ; Dr, Cleghorn) Captain Macdonald ; 
Raxb,'s F!. I7td.^ Vol iii, z;. 149 ; Royie^s III 
Him, Bof,y p, 102 ; M, E, J. Report, 
STERCULIA ALATA, Roxb, 

Shaw-nee, Burm. I Buddh’s cocoanut, Eno. 

Dodeloe maia, Can. | 

Grows to an immense height in Canara and 
Sunda, in deep ravines aud sheltered places 
below the ghauts but is used there only as 
a support for pepper vines. The wood is said 
to he too sp( 11 gy for spars, for which its 
height and straightness otherwise well fit it. 
It is a handsome tree in the Tenasserim pro- 
vin(!es, bearing a lai’ge fruit whose winged 
seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives.— 
Drs, Gibson and Mason, Roxb,, Vol iii, p, 
152. 

STERCULIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Southwellia angustifolia. 

A middle-sized tree, a native of Nepaul.— 
Roxb , Vol iii, p. 168. 

STERCULIA BALANGHAS, Linn, A 
tall aud straiglit tree, of the holler parts of 
Ceylon, common in the forests of the Bombay 
coast, where it may readily be distinguished, 

I at certain seasons, by its large pink fruit. The 
I wood is of open grain, so that it probably 
I could, by being creosotetl, bo made useful in 
I various ways. The seeds are des(?ribed by 
Rumphius, as being roasted aud eaten by the 
natives of Amboyna and the capsules burned 
for the preparation of flio coloiiring matter 
called by the natives kusurnblia. — Dr, Gib- 
S071 ; Thwailes, p. 29 ; Eng, Cyc, ; .J' A,, 

Vol, i, p. 62. 

8TERCIJLIA COLOR AT A, Roxh, 

Bhai ? Duk. I Karaka, DuK. ? Tel. 

A large tree of I lie Dekban and in the 
Godavery forests, Avhich is deciduous in the 
cold season, and flowers in Marfli and April. 
Grows at Courtalluin-, the wood is said to be 
useless. Palmatod, five-lobed leaves ; deci¬ 
duous in the cold season ; flowers in March 
and April ; carpels of a blight red, some¬ 
what resembling tlie broad pod of a pea 
opened, with the peas adhering ; the tree 
when covered with them has a strange appear¬ 
ance.— Dr, Riddell ; Captain Macdoiiald ; 
Captain Beddome ; W, ^ A., Vol. i, p 63. 
STERCULIAFOLIJS DIGITATIS, Aiwi. 

Hill cocoanut, Eno. I Konda than-kala, Tel. 

Malaitaynga, Tam. | 

The edible seeds of this tree are eaten by 
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STEKCULIA URENS. 


STERCCJLIA RAMOS-^, 


the poor. Thej are contained in follicles, 
each of which is nearly as large as two hands 
joined.— AhuHe^ p, 227. 

STERCULIA GUTTATA, Roxh. 

Golclar, Duk. | Ramena pa maram, Tam. 

Pi maram, Tam. 1 


STERCULIA URENS, Roxb. 


Buli ? 

Beno. 

Kateria kiili ? 

Hind. 

Kur kutila, 

f* 

Katira, 


Kundol, 

Mahr. 

Kavali, 

f* 


Vellebutalle maram, Tatf. 
y el lay putalli maram, ,, 
Kavali ? „ 

Thabsi, Tel. 

Kavali, Tel. of the 

Qodavery. 


A large erect fore.st tree, of Ceylon, and 
Malabar, but occurring in the Dekhan. It 
grows in Ambagamowa district, at no great 
elevation ; leaves long, petioled, villous under¬ 
neath; flowers in simple terminal racemes, 
pubescent on both sides, outer and inner of a 
pale yellow colour, marked with purple spots, 
deciduous. Carpels the size of a large apple, 
three or more growing together, of a reddish 
colour ; seeds size of a chesnut, roasted and 
eateu by the natives. The bark of the younger 
parts of the tree abounds with very strong, 
white, flaxen fibres, of which the inhabitants 
of Wynaad manufacture a kind of coarse 
cloth, whi(;h derives its name from the first 
process of its manufacture, viz., the chopping 
the bark into small pieces, from auragoonoo, 
to cut. It is not usual to make use of the 
bark until the tenth year, when its size will 
be equal to that of most forest trees. The 
tree is felled, the branches lopped off, and the 
trunk cut into pieces, of six feet long, a per¬ 
pendicular incision made in each piece, the 
bark opened, and taken off whole, chopped, 
washed, and dried in the sun, by these means, 
and without any further process, it is fit for 
the purposes of clotliiug. From Wynaad, Capt. 
Dickenson sent the seeds to the Botanic gar¬ 
den ill 1802, and the young trees reared there¬ 
from blossomed for the first time in Decem¬ 
ber 1809. They were then about twenty feet 
high, and the trunk twenty-one inches in cir¬ 
cumference four feet above the ground —2%, 
Kn. Plant, TiCylanicum, p, 29 ; Dr. Riddell ; 
Mr. Rohde ; Dr. Wight ; M. Ex. J, R. ; 
Roxb,, Vol, iii, p. 149 ; W. Sf A., Vol. i, 
p. 62 ; Useful Plants, p. 339 ; Royle Eib, 
PI, ; W. et A, Prod, i, 62, cum sy?i. ; Wight's 
lcon.,t. 487, c. p, 2723. 

STERCULIA ORNATA ? Wall. Shau 
dung, Buhm. ? 

STERCULIA PARVIFLORA, Roxb. 

Small flowered sterculia. | Ram-julparee, Hmo. 

A middle-sized tree, a native of the hills 
east of Tipperah : wood unknown. It is 
abundant in the jungles, of Ajmeer.— Roxb,, 
Vol. iii, p. 147 ; Gen. Med. Top,, p. 202. 

STERCULIA POPULAKIFLORA, Roxb. 
This tree is a native of the Coromandel side 
of India. The bark is peculiarly smooth in 
young trees.— Roxb., Vol. iii, p, 148. 

STERCULIA RAMOS A, a tree of Pegu. 
T'he \unev barV affords a strong and durable 
rope, in common use. — McCklland, 


The gum. 

Tahaw, Burm. | Katila ka gond, Hxnd.' 

This large tree is a native of Ceylon and of 
most parts of India, o(x*urring in the penin¬ 
sula, and on the western coast, common in the 
inland and coast forests of Bombay, growing 
in the Ajmeer hills and Kotuli, and in the 
mountainous countries of India generally. It 
may always he recognised by its peculiar hark, 
whieh looks as if painted of a light-colour. Wood 
according to Roxburgh, is soft, spongy and 
loo.se grained, only fit for the most common 
purposes. According to Dr. Gibson, it is worth¬ 
less. Its seeds are roasted and eaten by the 
natives, and the leaves and tender branches 
are of great use in certain cattle diseases. 
The leaves when soaked in water, render it 
ropy and glutinous. The hark yields a gum 
resembling tragacanth. Leaves round, cor¬ 
date and five-lobed ; deciduous in the cold 
weather; flowers in February and March, 
very small; the carpel is covered with 
rigid bristly Jiairs, which puncture like 
the Mucuna pruriens. The bark of the 
trunk is white, and gives the tree a dead 
appearance. The gum, called kulila good, 
is obtained in great abundance from this 
tree; the seeds of the stinging pods are 
palatable when roasted and very whole¬ 
some : many bushels must he yielded by 
one large tree, and the pooriu famines should 
collect the seeds for food. The seeds are 
roasted and used by the natives as an article 
of diet and also as a dainty : the star-shaped 
pods are covered with stinging pubescence. 
The wood of this tree is soft and spongy, 
towards the centre of large trees, it is reddish. 
Mr. Rohde says, that the water in which he 
kept the green branches for examination 
became thick, like clean glutinous jelly. 
Bark exceedingly astringent, tinges the 
spittle reddish. It yields a gum not unlike 
tragacanth, and has been sent to London 
as such, hut the artists, wlio used the gum, 
did not find it answer. The gum, which 
exudes spontaneously during the hot season, 
occurs ill large, light-brown, or white, trans¬ 
parent tough masses. Immersed in water, 
these swell like a jelly, but do not dissolve 
unless by protracted boiling. The solution is 
not adhesive, and is destitute of the thick- 
ucsB of soluLlona of ordinary gum. The usea 
\ of this gum are very WmWed; t\\e want of 
; adhesiveness renders it uusuituble for 
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STERCUTJA VILLOSA. 

lirts, while its difficult solubility renders it 
inferior to most other gums for medicinal 
purposes. A similar gum also called Kutira, 
is afforded by the Cochlosperuin gossypium 
of Coromandel, Travaucore and Ceylon, a 
large tree, with bright yellow flowers. The 
seeds, contaiu starch and fixed oil, when 
roasted, they have much the flavour of ches- 
Duts, and are eaten by the natives of this 
country. The wood is soft and loose- 
grained, only fit •for the most common 
purposes. The leaves when soaked in 
water have the property of rendering it ropy 
and glutinous. The white transparent gum 
is tasteless: swells exceedingly wdien placed 
in water but does not dissolve : in medicine is 
considered cooling and astringent, and given, 
in Ajmeer, in ‘ dai’ and ‘ luddoo ’ Sterculia 
ramosa, S. foetida, S campanulara, S piper- 
folia, are very plentiful throughout the Pegu 
province, all yield a gum which is known in 
the bazaars of Bengal under the name of Ko- 
theela. Other two species, Sterculia balangas 
and S. calorata, are not so plejitiful. Trnga- 
canth, Dr. Lind ley states is ol)taiiicd from a 
species of Sterculia at Sierra Leone. Ku- 
teera gum was known as false tragacantli 
before the tree which produces it was correct¬ 
ly determined. This gum resembles a coarse 
tragacantli, and is employed in India as a 
substitute for the genuine gum, which is tlie 
produce of the soutli of Europe.— Drs. Wighi^ 
Gibson and Riddell ; Roxb.y Vol. iii, p. 14o ; 
Jrvine^s Gen. Med. Top.y p. 202; Rohde's 
AfSS.; 0*Shanghnessy ; Bengal Di.^pensa- 
lory ; Thwaites' Enum. Plant. Zeytan.^ p. 
29 ; W. et A, Prod.^ Vol, i, p, 63, cu7n syn.f 
c, p, 2858 ; McClelland. 

STERCULIA VILLOSA, Roxb. 

Gul-kandar, Chenab. Kurdiila, Mahr. 

Kuri, „ Osha, Sutlej. 

Cul-bodla, Hazara. God-gudala, 

Oodhal: Oodial, Hind. Magsu, Sutlej, Ravi. 
Gul-kandal, Jamoo. 

A large tree of the Dekhan and in the 
mountainous countries to the eastward of Ben¬ 
gal, common in many places in the outer hills 
of the N. W. Himalaya to 3,600 feet or more, 
np to the Indus, and occurs in the Salt Range. 
It has a straight trunk with a smooth bark, 
leaves palmated, five or seven lobed. Tlie 
bark can be stripped off from the bottom to 
the top of the tree with the greatest facility, 
and fine pliable ropes may be made from the 
inner layers, whilst the outer yield coarser 
ropes. The rope is very strong and very 
lasting, wet doing it little injury, in Southern 
India, elephant ropes, and in Bombay bagging 
are made of it. In Dehra Doon good paper 
ha& been made from it.— Drs, Riddell and 
BoyU*, Eng, Cyc,\ Roxb,y Vol/uv, p, 
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Mr, Thompson ; Cleghorns Fafijab Plants ; 
Dr, J, L, Stewart, 

STERCULIA WALLICHII. o 

Wulena, Be as. | Ulan, Rav^ 

Kuri, ^ Chenab. | i 

A shrub of the Punjab occasional to 3,501 
feet, 

STEREOSPERMUM. Of this genus, Wigh 
gives, in leones, S. chelonoides and S. siiaveo-, 
lens. The former is a large tree, common i» 
Wynaad. The wood of which is used for bu^® 
ing and making cases .—McTvory M. E. 

STEREOSPERMUM CHELONOIDfe® 

W, Ic.; DC. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Linn. 

Tha-koop-poo, Burm. Vela-pathri maram, Tam. 

Padri, Hind. •,, padri 

Padul, Mahr. 

This, thorgli not a large, is a very hand¬ 

some tree, with very fragrant beautiful pinkish 
flowers. It grows in Coimbatore, it is not 
common in the forests of the Bombay presi- 
<lency, it is found, especially in those of the 
coast and ghauts, but has not been observed in 
the inland jungles. Its wood is there used 
tor interiors of buildings, but is seldom pro¬ 
curable of a size fit for anything but posts. 
In British Burmah in a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. 
It sells in Burmah at 8 annas per cubic foot, 
and is used in house-building, the flowers are 
very fragrant. It is probable there is some 
confusion in the trees called paderi, in Tamil. 
One pad l ie marum is reddish, and another is 
called the white padrie. The trees are very 
like, being principally distinguished by the 
colour of the flowers, yellowish on this, brown¬ 
ish-purple in that. Ilcmce, perhaps the two 
names, black and white pautherie.— Drs, 
Wight., Gibson aad Bra?idis; Cal, Cat, Ex. 
1852; Rhode. 

STEREOSPERUM SUAVEOLENS, W, Ic, 

Bignonia suaveolen^, Roxb. * 

Ooloonanthri mara, Can. j Padul ? Mahr. 

Padeel ? Mahr. Padri maram, Tam. 

Purrul, ,, I 

A middle sized tree, with pinnatic leaves, 
and panicled inflorescence, frequent in. the 
Walliar jungles in southern India, It abounds 
in tlie vSoonda forests ; is very rare in other 
Bombay forests, hut is occasionally found in 
the Koukuu, near temples, where it has evi¬ 
dently been planted for the sake of its beauti¬ 
ful flowers. The wood is dark coloured, 
strong and serviceable, is said by Dr, Wight 
.to be elastic and fitted for making bows.— 
Drs, Wig/Uy Cleghorii and Gibson ; M, E, 
J, R, 

STERIS AQUATICA, BurjM. Ilydrolea 

FaW, 
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ST’HALr 


STERNBERG!A, see Dracaena. 

- STERNthe name of a sub-family of 
^eb-footed, loug-winged birds, which are 
iommorjly known as Sea Swallows and Terns, 
i'ehari, Hind. I Kivi, Gond. 

iauga ohil, (Ganges Ramadasu, Tel. 

i! kite), „ I Samdrapu-kaka (sea- 

itfacb-louka (Fish I crow), „ 

snatcher), „ | 

Terns spend the greater part of their lives 
on the wing, and always seek their food when 

^ i.— Marsh Terns. 

P^ylochelidon caspius, Latham^ Europe, 
Psia and Africa. 

Sylochelidon strenns, Gould^ Australia. 
Gelochelidon nnglicas, the Sterna anglica; 
‘ Gull-billed Tern,* inhabits the wmmer regi¬ 
ons of the old world, extending also to Ame¬ 
rica, Java, and is common in India. 

Hydrochelidon indica, Slepheris^ Europe, 
Asia, Africa. 

\\. -River Terns. 

Seena aurantia, Gray^ Ceylon Burmah, 
South China. 

Sterna nirnndo, Linri.^ or ‘Common Tern’ 
of Europe. Asia, Africa, S. India, Ceylon. 
Sterna javani< a, fiorsf.y all India. 

Sterna paradisea, Brunnich, or Sterna 
dougalli ; ‘ Roseate Tern* of Europe, Asia, 
Afritia, America, Australia : coasts of India. 

Sterna minuta, Linn.^ is Steniula miiiuta, 
the * Lesser Tern* of northern hemisphere ; re¬ 
placed in South America and Australia by 
nearly affined species ; common on the west- 
coast and in parts of South India. 

iii.—5ea Terns. 

Thalasseus cristatus, Stephens, Red Sea to 
China Sea. 

Thalasseus bengalensis, Lesson, Red Sea to 
Bay of Bengal. 

iv. —Oceanic Terns, 

OnychoprioQ melanancheu, Temm., Bay of 
Bengal to Aiistialia. 

Onychoprion anasthselus, Scopoli, Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean. 

Onychoprion serrata, Forster, P. Islands. 
Anous stolidus, Linn , the Noddy. 

Anous tonuirostris, Temm., White-headed 
Noddy, Indian Ocean. 

Rynehops albieollis, Swainson, all India. 
StERNOCERA CIIRYSIS, its elytra are 
used in India, to embroider muslin. 
STERNOPTYCHIim 

First Group.— Sternoptychina. 

Oen. 4 Argyrpelecus, I Sternoptyx. 

Second Group,—C occina. 

Oen. 1 Coocia, 4 Maurolicua. 

Third Group.— ChauUodontina. 

Oen. 1 Gonostoma, 1 Chauliodua. 

ST. ESPRIT, a group of about 12 islands 
in the China Sea, in lat. 0* 36' N. These 
'islets are high, with deep clear channels be¬ 
tween them.— Horsfield. 
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» STEVENSON, Reverend J., d. d., Chitp^ 
lain of St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay, uutbov 
of numerous publications. He wrote on the 
Anti-Biahmim’cal worship of the hindoo.s, in. 
Loud. As. Trans., vols. vi, 239, viii, 330.— 
On the Muhrattalanguage, Ibid.,vol vii, 84,— 
Oil the modern deities worshipped in the 
Deccan, Ibid , 105.—On the Bauddho-Vaish- 
navas of the Deccan, Ibid., 64.—On the inter¬ 
mixture of .Buddhism with Brahminism in the 
religion of the hiiidoos of»the Deccan, Ibid., 1. 
—Analy.sisof the GanesaPurna, Ibid., vol.xiii, 
319.—Remarks on the relation between the 
Jain and Brahmiuical systems of Geography, 
Bom. As. Trans. 1847, vol. ii, 411.—On 
specimens of Saurashtra coins found near 
Juiiir, Ibid., 377.— On the Brahmiuical man¬ 
ner of constru(!tiiig their images, Ibid., 396.— 
‘Translation of Buddha inscriptions near Nas- 
sik, Ibid., 452.—Observations on tlie Gram¬ 
matical structure of the vernacular laugmiges 
of India. Ibid., 1849, vol i, 171, 1850, vol. iv, 
1, vol. vi, 196. Dr. Stevenson has given 
some comparative lists of words of the Indian 
languages tracing analogies in the Mongolian, 
Celtic and Hebrew tongues. Dr. Stevenson 
says that there exists a great re.semblance in 
the grammatical structure of the chief modern 
languages in the north and in the south of 
India, proofs of which he produces from the 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujerathi, Marathi on the oue 
side, and from Telugu, Carnatica, Tamil aud 
Singhalese on the other. He thiuks that 
there is more agreement in the construction 
with the Turkish than with the Sanscrit, so 
that he thinks it likely that the original 
language of India may be the connecting link 
between what the Germans have culled the 
Indo-Germunic family ijnd the Turkish family 
of languai;es.— T>r, Buist ; Muller's Rep, 
Brit. Ass., 1847, p. 331. 

STEVIA EUPATORIA, Willd. 

S.hyssopifolia, Oar.,| Ageratumpunctatum,Oc<. 
S. punctata, Pers. | Mustelia eupatoria, Spr. 

A Mexican plant with purplish white flowers. 

STEVIA PURPUREA, is a pretty, small 
flowering plant, native of new Spain and 
Mexico, propagated by seed, cuttings and 
division of the roots in any good garden 
soil.— Riddell, 

STEWART, Charles, anthorof Hi.story of 
Bengal to its conquest by the English, 
Loudon^ 1813. 

ST*HALI, Sanscrit, arid or dry land, 
which in tlio corrupted dialect becomes t’hul, 
the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting 
tracts particularly sterile. Each tliul has its 
distinct denomination, as the ‘t’hul of Kawur, 
the ‘t’hul of Goga,’ &c. Maristhali, from 
, the Sanscrit mri to die, and st’hali is a name 
i of the desert of Rajputanah. 
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ST’HAPATYA. 

STHAl^, Sans., a place or station, st’han, 
sthana, litan, istan or estan, added to the 
name of a thing, expresses the place wherein 
it abounds or is contained ; as Gulistau a 
flower-j^arden, or bed of roses ; Hindu-stan 
the country of hindoos or blacks ; Negaristau 
a cabinet or gallery of pictures.— Ouseiey's 
Travels^ Vol. ii, p, 74. 

ST’HANESVVARA or Tlianesar, consists 
of an old ruined fort, about 1,200 feet square 
at top, with the modern town on a mound to 
the east, and a suburb called Bahari, or “ witli- 
ouf,’’on another mound to the west. The name 
of Thanesar, or St’lianeswara, is said to be 
derived either from the Sthana or abode of 
Iswara, or from the junction of his names of 
Sthanu and Iswara, or from Stlianu and sar, 
a “ lak^.” The town is one of the oldest and 
most celebrated platjes in India, but the earliest, 
certain notice of it under this name is by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hweu Thsang, in a. d. 634, 
although it is most probably mentioned by 
Ptolemy as Batau-ka-isara, for which we 
should perhaps, read Satan-aisara, for the 
Sanskrit Sthanes-wara. But the place was 
moj‘e famous for its connection with the his¬ 
tory of the Fandus, than for its possession of 
a temple of Mahadeva, whose worship, in In¬ 
dia at least, must he of much later date than 
the heroes of the Mahabharata. All the coun¬ 
try immediately around Thanesar, between 
the Saraswati and Drishadwatl rivers, is 
known by the name of Kuru—Kshetra, 
that is, the “ field or land of Kuru,*^ who is 
said to have become an ascetic on the bank of 
the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called by various names, as Brah- 
ma-sar, Rama-hrad, Vaya, or Vayava-sar, and 
Pavana-sar. The first name is attributed to 
Brahma, because he performed a sacrifice on 
its banks. The second name is derived from 
Parasu Rama who is said to have spilt the 
blood of the Kshatriyas in this place. The 
last two titles are derived from the names of 
the god of Wind, on account of the pleasant 
breezes which blew over the waters of the 
lake during Kuru’s period of asceticism. This 
lake is the centre of attraction for most pil¬ 
grims ; but all around it for many miles is 
holy ground, and tlie number of holy places 
connected with the Kaurava and Pandava, 
and with other heroes of antiquity, is very 
great indeed. According to popular belief, 
the exact number is 360, but the list given in 
the Kurukslietra Mabatyma is limited to 180 
places, of which ono-half, or 91, are to the 
north along the line of the venerated Saras¬ 
wati river.— Cunninrfham's Ancient Geogra’- 
ph/ of India, pp. 330, 331. 

ST’HANOO, Sans. From St’ha, to stay. 
SrHAPATYA, see Vidya. 
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STH^IIANUM, Sans., Tam., Tel. Bathing. 
Tacitus informs us that the first act of a Ger¬ 
man on rising was ablution, but it will bo 
conceded, that this habit was not acquired in 
the cold climate of Germany, but must have 
been of eastern origin ; as were the loose 
flowing rube ; the long and braided hair, tied 
ill a knot at the top of the liead ; with many 
other customs, personal habits, and supersti¬ 
tions of the Seythic Cimbri, Jut, Catti, Suevi, 
analogous to the Getic nations of the same 
name, as described ))y Herodotus, Justin, and 
Strabo, and which yet obtain amongst the 
Rajput sacha of the present day. 

8THUL-KUMUL,alsoSthul-pudmu, Beno. 
Hibiscus plenus. 

S'FHUPA, a biicldhist tumulus or tope, 
an expression t sed for a mound or burrow as 
far west as Peshawur. See Cairn, Pagoda, 
Stupa, Tope, Tumuli. 

84TB1UM, Lat. Sulplmret of antimony. 

STICK INSECT, or spectre, the Phas- 
midae, like the PhyIlium, live on vegetables. 

ST IL AGO, a genus of plants sometimes 
united with, at other times separated from the 
genus Antidesma, belonging to the natural 
family Antidesmece, which by some botanists 
is called Stilaginaceoe. The species are few in 
number, forming shrubs and moderate-sized 
trees, which are found in Madagascar and 
Mauritius, as w(4l as in some of the Indian 
islands, and in India, where the species ex¬ 
tend even to the northern parts. The leaves 
of the Antidesma alexiteria are employed in 
the Mauritius as an antidote against snake¬ 
bites. Cordage is made with its bark, as well 
as with that of A. zeylauica in Ceylon. The 
small fruits of both species are eaten and 
preserved: the fruits of A. pubescens (Sti- 
lago), Bunins, and Diandra, are eaten by the 
natives of India. Wight, in leones, gives 
Stilago bunias, lanceolaria, pubescens, tomen- 
tosa — Ic 

STILAGO BUNIAS, TAnn., Boxb. Syn. 
of Antidesma bunias, Spr, Sys. Veg, 
STILAGO DIANDRA, Willde, 

Antidesma diandrum. 

Tenguri, Beno. | Telia gumudu, Tel. 

Asary pulie maram, Tam. | 

This tree, is a native of the mountainous 
parts of tlie Circars. Roxburgh says its 
wood is put to various uses. The berries 
are eaten by the natives when ripe. The 
wood serves for various uses.— Bohde's MSS, 
STILLINGIA SEBIFERA, mi/de, 

cheaux, 

Sapium sebiferuni, Roxh.\ Croton sebiferum, Linn, 

Chelatpipul, Beng. I China Tallow tree, Enq. 
Mom china, „ | 

I This tree, which Voigt says had been do- 

1 mesticated about Serampore, grows all over 
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the eastern part of China and in Chusan, and 
when fully grown is a beautiful tree, re- 
aembling the aspen in shape and foliage, and 
with a straight trunk. It was introduced into 
India, and in Dr. Roxburgh’s time was com¬ 
mon near Calcutta. We learn from Dr. 
Jameson, that it grows luxuriantly in the 
DeyraDhoon and Lower Himalayas. There is 
some reason to believe it to be indigenous in 
the hills of Kuraaon, especially about Almora. 
Tlie tree has now been successfully accli¬ 
matized in the Punjab and its extended 
cultivation would be extremely advantageous 
from the quantity of tallow aud oil extracted 
from the seeds. It grows to the height of a 
pear tree, with trunk and branches like the 
cherry aud foliage like the poplar Its ker¬ 
nels are coated with a pure white tallow, 
which is steamed off and collected. It is 
used for candles and as oil for lamps, but Dr. 
Roxburgh says it is not equal to eocoanut 
oil. At Olio time it attracted considerable 
attention, aud was introduced into various 
European colonies in the East and West 
Indies. It may bo met with in English hot¬ 
houses. It is found iu China on the borders 
of rivulets and is also cultivated. It grows 
to the height of a pear tree, having a trunk 
aud branches like the cherry, and foliage 
like the black poplar, but which turns to 
red in autumn. It was met with in Chusan 
by the late expedition, aud seeds sent home 
by Dr. Cantor, were sown in the Horticultural 
Society’s garden at Chiswick. The seed- 
vessels and seeds are bruised, aud then boiled 
in water. The fatty particles rising to the 
surface are skimmed off, and on cooling 
condense into tallow. Tq give it greater 
consistence some wax is added, together 
with linseed-oil iu the proportion of three 
parts to ten of the tallow. The caudles 
made with it are beautifully white. Some¬ 
times they are coloured red by the addi¬ 
tion of Vermillion. These candles are some¬ 
times said to be coated with wax procured 
from another Chinese tree (probably Ligus- 
trura lucidum,) which forms an external 
ci*ust and prevents them running. Slillingia 
tallow is also employed in medicine instead 
of lardl It consolidates through the cold to 
the consistence of tallow, and by boiling, 
becomes as hard as bees’ wax. A similar 
fatty product is obtaiued from the Myristica 
(Virola) seblfeva, a shrub iu British Guiaua. 
According to Mr. Williams the Stillingia sebi- 
fera occurs over all the eastern part of China, 
and when fully grown' is a beautiful tree, 
resembling the aspen in its shape and foliage. 
The seeds grow iu clusters like ivy ber¬ 
ries, and are collected in November; when 
ripe, the capsule divides, and falling off dis- 
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covers two or three kernels covered with 
the pure white tallow. When the tallow ia 
to be prepared, these are picked from the 
stalks and put into an open wooden cylinder 
with a perforated bottom, iu which they are 
well-steamed over boiling water. In ten or 
fifteen minutes, the tallow covering the seeds 
becomes soft, and they are then thrown 
into a Slone mortar aud gently beaten with 
a mallet to detach it. The whole is then 
sifted on a hot sieve, by which the tallow 
is separated from the kernels, though con¬ 
taining the brown skin which envelops the 
latter, and presenting a dirty appearance. 
The tallow in this state is enclosed in a straw 
cylinder, or laid upon layers of straw held 
together by iron hoops, and subjected to 
pressure in a rude press from which jt runs 
clear in a semifluid state, aud soon hardens 
into cakes. The candles from it become soft 
in hot weather, and are sometimes coated by 
dipping them in coloured wax. The Stillingia 
sebifera is abundaut in the valleys of Chusan, 
and large quantities of tallow and oil are 
yearly extracted there from its seeds : tallow 
mills are erected iu several parts of the island 
for this purpose. Dr. Rawes, of the Madras 
army, who was some time a resident in 
the island of Chusan, says the seeds are 
picked at the commencement of the cold 
weather, in November and December, when 
all the leaves have fallen from the trees ; 
this he saw at Sing-kong when out shooting 
in the Sah-hoo valley close by array quarters, 
through the village. The seeds are iu the 
first place taken to the building where the 
process of making the tallow is carried on, 
and picked and separated from the stalks. 
They are then put ifito a wooden cylinder, 
open at the top, but with a perforated bottom. 
This is placed over au iron vessel (about the 
same diameter or rather larger than the wooden 
cylinder, aud about six or eight inches deep) 
containing water, by which means the seeds 
are well steamed, for the purpose of softening 
the tallow and causing it more readily to 
separate. The furnace had four or five 
iron vessels in a row, was about three feet 
high, four or five feet broad and eight or ten 
feet long. The fire was placed at one end 
and fed with the husk of the rice, diy grass, 
and such like cheap materials which make a 
great flame, aud the flue was of course carried 
directly under the whole of the iron vessels. 
When the seeds have steamed ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, they are thrown 
into a large stone mortar aud are gently 
beaten by two men with stone mallets for the 
purpose of detaching the tallow from the 
other parts of the seed. They are then 
thrown upon a sieve heated over the fire and 
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•tfied) by which process the tallow is sepa¬ 
rated, or nearly so, although they generally 
undergo tlie process of steaming, &c., a second 
time, that nothing may be lost. The other 
part of the seed is ground and pressed for oil. 
The tallow now resembles coarse linseed 
meal, but with more white spots in it and 
derives its brown colour from the thin cover¬ 
ing over the seed (between it and the tallow) 
which is separated by the pounding and sift¬ 
ing. In this state it is put between circles 
of twisted straw, five or six of which are laid 
upon each other, and thus forming a hollow 
cylinder for its reception. When this straw 
cylinder (we may call it so) has beeii filled, it 
is carried away and placed in the press, which 
is a very rude and simple contrivance, but 
which, like everything Chinese, answers the 
purpose remarkably well. The press consists 
of longitudinal beams of considerable thick¬ 
ness, placed about a foot and a half, or two 
feet, asunder, with a tliick plank at the 
bottom, forming a kind of trough, and the 
whole is bound together with iron. The 
tallow is pressed out by means of wedges 
driven in very lightly with stone mallets, and 
passes through a hole in the bottom of the 
press into a tub, which is sunk there to 
receive it. It is uow freed from all impu¬ 
rities, and is a semifluid of a beautiful white 
colour, but soon gets solid, and in cold 
weather is very brittle. The inside of the 
tubs which collect the tallow are spriukled or 
dusted over with a fine red earth, well dried, 
which prevents the tallow from adhering to 
their sides. It is thus easily removed in a 
solid state from the tubs, aud in this condition 
the cakes are exposed for sale in the market. 
As the candles made from this vegetable tal¬ 
low have a tendency to get soft and to melt 
in hot weather, they are commonly dipped in 
wax of various colours as red, green and 
yellow. Those which are intended for reli¬ 
gious purposes are generally very large, aud 
finely ornamented with golden cliaracters. 
The cake, or refuse, which remains after the 
tallow has been pressed out of it, is used for 
fuel, or to manure the land, and so is the 
refuse from the other part of the seeds from 
which oil is extracted.’’ Stillingia sebifera, 
grows luxuriantly in the Dehra Doou and 
lower Himalaya, and in the Kohistau of the 
Punjab. There is an interesting paper on it, by 
Dr. Maegowan in the 7th Vol., p. 164 of the 
Journal of Horticultural Society of India. It 
flowers in June aud during the rains. In addi¬ 
tion to the tallow obtained from its seeds and 
used in making candles, a black dye is obtain¬ 
ed from its leaves.—//.; Voigt % RoxbJs FI, 
Ind,^ VoL iii, p, 693; Dt\ Rawes ; Efig, 
Cgc. I Williams' Middle Kingdoniy p, 107- 
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282; Fortune's WanderingSf p. 67. See 
Croton sebiferum, Dryandra cordata, Oils. 

STIMMI, Gh. Sulphuret of antimony. 
STINKING-WOOD, Eng. 

Chee neb, BUB&f. 

This wood, of nmxiraiim girth 4 cubits, 
and maximum length 22^ feet, is abundant in 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, it sinks 
in water. Tlie flowers of this wood have an 
intolerably fetid, sickening smell, hence its 
name; it is used by the Burmese for boxes, 
tables, &c., and is a long fibred, tough wood 
wlien new, but rots so readily that, with a 
whole tree in Captain Dance’s possession, he 
could not cut out a decent specimen.— CapL 
Da7ice. 

STINK-TREE of Ceylon was called by 
tlie Dutch Sti unt-hout, and by the Singhalese 
Urenne, on account of its disgusting odour, 
which resides especially in the tliick stem and 
the huger branches. The smell of it so per¬ 
fectly resembles tiiat of human ordui*e, that 
one cannot perceive the smallest difference 
between them. 'I'liunberg says the tree was 
neither the Anagyris fmtida nor the Steiculia 
foetida.— Thtmberg's Travels^ Vol, iv, pp, 

^^STIN-KULL, Dan. Coal. 

STIPA, a genus of grasses belonging to 
the tribe Stipuceae. It has stalked florets, the 
palese coriu(jeous, the inner entire. S. pennata, 
the only British species, has a very long 
twisted feathery awn, with a glabrous base. 
It is a very beautiful plant, and is common 
in English gardens. Found on rocks in long 
Seadale near Kendal, and is grown in gardens 
for the sake of tlie beautifully feathered heads. 
— Eng. Cyc.; Riddell, 

8TIPA TENACISSTMA, see Esparto. 

STIPE-CLASPING BRAKE, Pteris am- 
plexicaulis. 

STIRRUPS were probably ndver used ia 
Persia before the rausselman conquest,— 
Ouseley's Travels, VoL i, p, 246. 

STIVOLI, Rus. Quills. 

STlZOLOBIUM, a genus of plants which 
was so named by Persoou, from to 

prick, and Xopos, a lobe or pod, from the pods 
of the several species being covered with his¬ 
pid hairs. The species have now been re¬ 
moved chiefly to Pachyrhizus (DoHchos) and 
to Mucuna.— Efig. Cyc, 

STlZOLOBIUM ALTISSIMUM. 

Assain bean. Eno. ) Kalee seem, Dux. 

This bean is grown like most others, aud 
may be first sown at the commencement of 
the rains and continued during the cold season. 
^Riddell 

STlZOLOBIUM GlGAl^TEUM^Spreng. 
Syn, of Mucuna gigantea, DC, 
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ST. JOHN, two moderately elevated sloping 
islands in the Straits of Singapore.-//orj/^eW. 

ST. JOHN’S BREAD, pods of Ceratonia 
siliqua, so named from the idea that it is the 
locnst tree on which, St. John the Baptist fed 
ill the desert, 

ST. JULIAN, a small island in the China 
Sea, in lat. 0° 54' N., and long. 106*^ 48' E.— 
JJornfield. 

ST. MARY ISLES, off the coast of Canara, 
extend from lat. 13° 28' to 13° 17' N., the 
outermost of the range being 5 miles from the 
shore. 

ST. MATTHEW ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 
18' S., long. 124° 16' E., are two islands ex¬ 
tending 12 to 15 miles.— Ilorsjield. 

ST. MATTHEW or Elephant Island, 
one of the Mcrgui Archipelago, is about 5i 
leagues in length, extending from hit. 10° 4' 
N. to O'" 50^' N. It is 14 miles from the 
continent, and the highest peak in the island 
is nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sen. Hastings or Gage’s Harbour on its 
northern part, is a spacious bay formed by 
the islands of St. Matthew, St. Luke and 
Hastings, is sheltered from all winds, and 
capable of containing the largest navy in the 
world.— Hors field. 

ST'N ANUM. St’nanara abhiangana, amongst 
hiudoos, a ceremonial, on the wedding day, 
when the bride and bridegroom are anointed 
with oil. 

STOCKS, an officer of the Bombay Medical 
Service, ob. 1858. He was Superintendent of 
Forests in Sind. Wrote on the babool trees 
in Sind. His extremely valuable collections 
from Sind and Beluchistan, amounting to 
about 1,500 species.— tl. et T, ; Bom. As. 
Trans , Yol ii, p. 390 ; Dr. Bnist. 

STOCQUELER, J. IL, was Editor, Bom¬ 
bay Courier, afterwards of the Bengal Hur- 
karu, and ultimately of the Calcutta Euglish- 
man till 1844. Author of Fifteen months’ 
pilgrimage through untrodden tracts in Kur 
distaii and Persia, 1831-32, London, 1832, 2 
vols., 8vo,— Dr. Bnist. 

STODDAKT, Colonel, a British officer whc 
was long imprisoned at Bokhara and ultimately 
beheaded along with Captain Coiiolly of tli 
Indian Army. 

STOIC, see Vedas. 

STOKPO, Lad. IJrtica hyperborea, Jacq, 

STOMAPODA. M. Miliie-Edwards com 
prises in the order Stomapoda all the Po- 
dophthnlmons crustaeea, which are deprived 
of thoracic branchiae lodged in internal cavi 
ties. This division is entirely composed o 
Swimming Crustaceans, whose body is elon 
gated, and whose general form often ap¬ 
proaches closely to that of the Macrourom 
decapods; but iu those animals the couceutra 
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ion of the rings of the head and thorax is 
jarried less far. 

Lucifer typns^ differs from L.* reynaudii, 
which was found in the Indian Ocean by M. 
Reynaud) in the form of the median piece of 
he caudal fin, which is lamellar, and without 
,ny notch below, in the more considerable 
ength of the middle blades, and in the ap¬ 
parent absence of a separation between the 
arapace and oculiferous prolongation. 

Squilla maculata^ length from 10 to 12 
nches, inhabits the Asiatic seas. 

Sqnilla stilifera, length about 3 inches, 
s a native of the island of Mauritius. 

Qonodactyhis chiragra, length about .8;^ 
nches, found in all the seas of warm climates: 
the Mediterranean, American coasts, Seychel- 
es islands, nearTrincomallee and Tougataboo. 

Qnnodactyins scyllarus, length about 4^ 
nches, is found in the Indian Seas and on the 
coasts of Mauri tiws. 

STGMATELLA, a genus of Molluscs. See 
Turbinidm. 

STOMATIA, see Ilaliotid®. 

STOMATOPODES, an order of Crustacea. 

F AM. —Cardioides. 

Tribe,—> 1 ysieiis. 

Acetes indicnR, Edws,, Ganges mouth. 

Lucifer reynaudii, t\lws., Indian ocean. 

„ typus, F,dio$.^ Jndian ocean ? 

STONE. Stones have been objects of 
worship of nil nations and ai‘e largely so 
ised by the hindoos, generally smeared with 
‘ed-lead. In New Zealand, red is a sacred 
colour, and the way of rendering anything 
tapii was by making it red. When a person 
lies, his house was thus painted ; when the 
tapu was laid on anything, the chief erected 
a post and painted with the kiira; 'wherever 
a corpse rested, soibe memorial was set up ; 
often times the nearest stone, rock, or tree 
served as a monument, but whatever object 
was selected, it was sure to be painted 
red. The Arabians down to the tinje of Ma¬ 
homed worshipped a black stone, and this is 
now let into the wall of the Kaaba. The Phoeni¬ 
cians also worshipped a deity uniler the form of 
an utishapcd stone. Tliere was a sacred stone 
ill Jura round which the people used to 
move ‘ deasil,’ i. c., sunwise. In some of 
the Hebrides the people attributed oracular 
power to a large black stone. In some cases, 
as for instance iu India, it is far from easy to 
distinguish between a group of stone-gods 
and a sacred fane. In fact, we may be 
sure that the very same stones are by 
some supposed, to be actual deities, while 
others more advanced regard them as sacred 
only because devoted to religious purposes. 
Some of the ruder Hindustan tribes actual¬ 
ly worship upright stones; but Colonel 
Forbes Leslie regards the sacred stones 
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as a place of worship, rather than as actual 
deities ; and this is at any rate the case 
with another group similarly painted, which 
he observed near Andlee, also in the Dek- 
kail, and which is peculiarly interesting 
from its resemblance to the stone circles of 
Great Britain. Stone-worship, however, in 
its simpler forms, has, a different origin from 
this and is merely a form of that indiscrimi¬ 
nate worship which characterises the human 
mind in a particAilar phase of development. 
The Asaga of Mysore worship a god called 
Bhuma Devam, who is represented by a 
shapeless stone. One thing is certain, says 
Mr. Hislop, ‘the worship (of stones) is spread 
over all parts of tlie country from Bevar to 
the extreme east of Bustar, and that not 
merely among the hinduiscd aborigines who 
had begun to honour Kaudova, &c., but 
among the rudest and most savage tribes.* 
He is generally adored in the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vermiltion. 
Two rude slave casfes in Tulava (Southern 
India), tlie Bakadara and Bciadara, worship 
a benevolent deity named Buta represent¬ 
ed by a stone kept in every house. In¬ 
deed in every part of Southern India four or 
five stones may often be seen in the ryots’ 
field, placed in a row and daubed with red 
paint, which they consider as guardians of 
the field and call the five Pandu. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie supposes that this red paint is 
intended to represent blood. The god of eacli 
Khond village is represented by three stones. 
His Pi. iv, represents agroup of sacred stones, 
near Belgaum in the Dekkan, from a figure 
given by Colonel Forbes Leslie in his inter¬ 
esting work. Tlie three largest stood in 
front of the centre of two straight lines, each 
of which consisted of thirteen stones. These 
lines were close together,* and the edges of 
the stones were placed as near to each other 
as it was possible to do with slabs which, 
although selected, had never been artificially 
shaped. Seating a king on a stone seems 
to have prevailed throughout Europe on in¬ 
auguration, Monarchs of Sweden were seated 
upon a stone placed in the centre of twelve 
lesser ones, and the kings of Denmark were 
crowned in a similar kind of circle. The use 
of the Inaugural Stone is of Canaauitish origin. 
Abimelech was made king by the plain of tlie 
pillar of Shechem. Jehoash was anointed as 
he stood by the pillar as the manner was. The 
Gael used the standing stone, which was tra¬ 
ditionally considered a supernatural sacred 
witness of any solemn covenant and especially 
of that between an elected king and his people. 
Jack Cade touched London stone and exclaim¬ 
ed “now is Mortimer, Lord of London city.” 
Amongst the Irish, the inauguration of a 


chief was celebrated at a stone with the im¬ 
pression of two feet, believed to be the size of 
the feet of the patriarch chieftain who 6rst 
acquired the territory. Every great tribe had 
its installation stone and other specialities 
such as sacred trees, and rath-hills or entz'ench- 
ed places of meeting dedicated to the inau¬ 
gural rite. Herodotus shows that the practice 
of carving the impression of the feet of mighty 
heroes on huge stones was older than his time 
as he mentions that the Scythians showed 
the mark of the foot of Hercules upon a rock, 
Spenser the poet writes that some of the 
stones on which the chief lords or captains 
of the clan was placed had a foot engra- 
veil, which was regarded as the measure of 
their first captain’s foot. On inauguration 
the new chif f stood thereon and took oath to 
preserve all the former customs of the country 
inviolable. His feet were placed in the im¬ 
pression while the heads of the law relating to 
the clan were read to him.— Lubbock!s Origin 
of Civil.y pp. 207-10, 244. See Bethel, Biu- 
lang, Hindoo, Khassya, Salagrama. 

STOInE-CHAT. The pied stone-chat 
(Saxicola picata) may be seen hopping about 
in the Dekhan. It is plentiful in and around 
Kurrachee, and is, the “ robin” of Sind. 

STONE-CUTTERS. Workers in stone, 
polishing the hardest surfaces, engraving 
its surface with imperishable records, and 
sculpturing it into various forms, even ex¬ 
cavating gii^antic temples out of the solid 
rock, are all department^ of sculpture and en¬ 
graving to which the hindoos have paid atten¬ 
tion from the ecarliest times ; and their build¬ 
ings are conspicuous for a quality for which 
those of Egypt have often been admired, that 
is, the exquisite polish and glass-like appear¬ 
ance of some of the hardest granite, &c. Dr. 
Kennedy has fortunately given usan accountof 
the process by which they effect this : “ The 
tools,” he says, “ which the hindoos use are 
a small steel chisel and an iron mallet. The 
chisel, in lengtl), is not more than about twice 
the breadth of the hand of the hindoo work¬ 
man ; which, as is well known, is very .small ; 
and it tapers to a round point like a drawing- 
pencil. The mallot, also in iron, a little larger 
than the chisel, but not weighing more than a 
few pounds. It has a head fixed on at right 
angles to the handle, with only one striking 
face, which is formed into a tolerably deep 
hollow and lined with lead. With such sim¬ 
ple instruments they formed, fashioned, and 
scooped the granite rock which forms the 
stupendous fortress of Dowlatabad, and exca¬ 
vated the wonderful caverns of Ellora ; for it 
seems by no means probable that the hiudoo 
Btone-cu 1161*8 ever worked with any otber 
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tools.’’ Dr. Kennedy adds, “ The traces of 
the pointed chisel are still visible on the rocks 
of Dowlatabad, as they are also on some of the 
great works of Egypt. The stone having been 
brought to a smooth surface, it is next dress¬ 
ed with water iu the usual way, and is then 
.polished iu the following manner. A block 
of granite, of, considerable size, is rudely 
fashioned into the shape of the end of a large 
pestle. The lower face of this is hollowed 
out into a cavity, and this is filled with a mass 
composed of pounded corundum-stone, mixed 
ivith melted bees-wax. This block is moved 
by means of two sticks, or pieces of bamboo, 
placed on each side of its neck, and bound to¬ 
gether by cords, twisted and tightened by 
I sticks. The weight of the whole is such as 
I two workmen can easily manage. They seat 
i themselves upon, or close to, the stone they 
j are to polish, and by moving the blo(^k back- 
! wards and forwards between them, the polish 
i is given by the, fruition of the mass of wax 
(and lac ?) and corundum.” Nearly the same 
materials, and with a still greater degree of 
success are employed in polishing such delicate 
articles as beads and bracelets ; elegantly shaped 
cups, or the models of cannon. Of the process¬ 
es employed a very interesting account, which 
I is published in the Illustrated Catalogue,” 

' is given by Mr. Summer of Cambay. The 
i stones are first fixed on a steel spike, and there 
roughly rounded with an iron hammer, and 
then polished with a composition of lac audco- 
I rundura variously applied. The holes are bored 
1 with a steel drill, tipped with a small diamond. 

I Cups and saucers and similar hollow articles, 
are wrought, according to the required external 
shape, on the steel spike, and a rough polish 
i given on the rough polishing stones. The 
cavity is formed by the diamond-tipped drill 
to the depth of one-fourth of an inch all over 
the space, until it exhibits an honey-combed 
appearance ; the prominent places round the 
holes are then chipped away ; and this pro¬ 
cess is repeated until the depth and form de¬ 
sired are obtained; They are then polished 
upon prepared moulds of convex forms, and of j 
I the same composition as the polishing-plates 
which are attached to the turningwheel. 

The seal-engraver’s wheel consists of a slight 
frame ballasted below to keep it firm, with two 
uprights about eighteen inches in length and 
eight inches between. Betwixt the two is a 
small spindle. This turns at one end on a screw 
or pivot, some times ofcornelian : the shoulder 
is kept in its pla(!e by a neat iron clamp—it is 
steadied by a piece of rag wi-apped round it and 
enclosed in the collar. Why so much pains 
should betaken to diminish friction by a corue- 
lian pin at one end, while it was increased by 
this at the other, we cannot explain. A dozen 
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or two spindles such as this, are made use of* 
The spindle is terminated by a small spike of 
iron about an inch long, ending in a little 
circular saw or button, from a tenth up to 
half ail inch in diameter. To this, emery 
paste—that is, powdered corundum mixed 
with oil—is from time to time applied, while 
it is spun round with a bow. The eugraver 
holds the seal up betwixt his fiugers and 
thumb, and a sweep or two of the bow causes 
a mark on the seal. This is deepened and 
extended as desired—the larger discs being 
employed for long straight strokes. The 
work turned out is by no means very fine, 
but the celerity of execution is surpassing. 
Diamond dust is very rarely used in India,— 
corundum, kooruud, or samda stone as it is 
called, being the chief material employed in 
polishing gems, marbles, and metals. This 
mineral is found chiefly in granite or the de¬ 
tritus of granite rocks in the Mysore country 
and in the neighbourhood of the south-western 
ghauts. It is brought in considerable quan¬ 
tity to Bombay, and is occasionally exported 
to Europe. It is packed iu orauge-shaped 
parcels with meridioual cordings ; the pieces 
are from the size of filberts to that of the 
hand : they are generally amorphous or frag¬ 
ments of crystals, often contaminated with 
felspar, mica, and other granitic minerals. 
Sometimes fragments of crystals perfectly 
pure are to be met with weighing from ten to 
twenty-five pounds, but these are rare. 
Though excessively hard, it is by no means 
tough—it files in pieces after a few strokes of 
the hammer, and is easily pulverized in a 
mortar. The natives generally beat it on an 
anvil or stone, keeping it from flying about 
by a collar of cotton l ope. The fine particles 
are sepai ated from the coarse by sifting—it is 
not certain that the home process of lixi- 
viation is resorted to. For sharpening swords 
or burnishing metal it is generally used like a 
whetstone or burnisher ; for polishing gems, 
it is either made up into a cake with lac or 
into a paste with oil or grease. It is never 
employed for the manufacture of emery.— 
Koi/le*s Arts, ^c. of India, pp, 513^, 515. 

STONEHENGE, a celebrated circle of 
stones, in England, is not a (Druidical, nor 
a Uoman, nor a Danish structure. It is a piece 
of buddhist architecture and is own brother to 
the circle of upright stones at Amravati on 
the Kistun, and to many others iu the South 
of India. 

STONE PINE, Eng. Pinus pinea. 
STORAGE, It. Storax. 

STORAX, Eng., Fr. 

Usteruk, Salajet, Ar. I Storace, It. 

Meah, „ I Styrax, Lat. 

•Styrax broom, Geb, 1 Azumbar, 
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The produce of Styrax officinale, grow¬ 
ing in the South of Europe and the Le¬ 
vant. It is usually met with in tears, which 
is pure ; and in lumps or red storax, which is 
mixed with saw-dust and other impurities. 
Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, 
sub-acidulous, slightly pungent, and aromatic 
taste ; it is of a reddish brown colour, and 
brittle.— McCulloch, 

STORAX, LIQUID. 

Sillarui, Miati'lubni Ar. Sillarus, Mcih-aila, Guz. 
Meih-katar, „ Hind., Pers. 

Rose malices, Eng. Rasa-mala, Malay. 

Liquid storax, a terra in India given to 
Rose malloes, the sillnris of the bazaars : and 
the solid storax or salajit, is the solid Rose 
malloes. It is obtained from the Liquidamber 
altingiu. Liquid storax is usually more or less 
opaque, of the consistence of bird-lime, 
grayish colour, warm balsamic taste, and pe¬ 
culiar vuuilla-likc odour, if pure. Small 
quantities are imported annually into Bombay 
from Suez and the Arabian gulf in skins ; it 
is re-exported to England and China under 
the designations of Rose mallows (Rasa-mal- 
lo) and Sillaris, in barrels of about four 
imperial gallons capacity each.— Faulkner, 
See Ambar, Liquid, Liquidnmbar. 

STORAXWORTS, see Styraceae. 

STOREY, see Leedes. 

STORIANI, a frontier tribe whose winter 
station is in Beluehistan and summer station 
in the high country belonging to the Musa 
Khel.— Latham's Descriptive Ethnology, 
See Affghan. 

STORMS OF DUST, are caused by spi¬ 
ral columns of the electric fluid passing 
from the atmosphere to the earth ; they have an 
onward motion—a revolving motion, like re¬ 
volving storms at sea—and a peculiar spiral 
motion from above downwards, like a cork¬ 
screw. It seems probable that in an exten¬ 
sive dust-storm there are many of these columns 
moving on together in the same direction, and 
during the continuance of the storm, many sud¬ 
den gusts take place at intervals, during which 
time the electric tension is at its maximum. 
These storms, in the Punjab, mostly commence 
from north-west or west and in the course of 
ftn hour, more or less, they have nearly com¬ 
pleted the circle, and have passed onwards. 
Precisely the same phenomena, in kind, are 
observable in all cases of dust-storms : from 
the one of a few inches in diameter to those 
that extend for fifty miles and upwards, the 
phenomena are identical. It is a curious fact 
that some of the smaller dust-storms occa¬ 
sionally seen in extensive and arid plains, 
both in the Punjab and in Affghanistan 
above the Bolan pass, called in familiar lan¬ 
guage “ Devils,*^ are either stationary for a 
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long time, that is, upwards of an hour, or 
nearly so ; and during the whole of this time 
the dust and minute bodies on the ground are 
kept whirling above into the air, in other 
cases these small dust-storms are seen slowly 
advauciug, and when numerous, usually pro¬ 
ceed in the same direction. Birds, kites and 
vultures, are often seen soaring high up just 
above these spots, apparently following the 
direction of the column, as if enjoying it. 
They may be looking for pvey, or involv¬ 
ed in and unable to fly out of, the invi¬ 
sible part of the electrified aerial column^ 
of wliich the lower part only is visible 
to us by the dust raised. The phenomena 
connected with dust-storms seem to be iden¬ 
tical with those present in waterspouts and 
white squalls at sea, and revolving storms 
and tornadoes of all kinds : and they appa¬ 
rently originate from the same cause, viz., 
moving columns of electricity. In 1847, at 
Lahore, an observer being desirous of ascer¬ 
taining the nature of dust-storms, he project¬ 
ed into the air an insulated copper wire on 
a bamboo on the top of his house, and brought 
the wire into his room, and connected it with a 
gold leaf electrometer and a detached wire com¬ 
municating with the earth. A day or two 
after, during the passage of a small dust-storm, 
he had the pleasure of observing the electric 
fluid passing in vivid sparks from one wire to 
another, and of course strongly affecting the 
electrometer. The thing was now explained ; 
and since then by tl»e same means he ob¬ 
served at least sixty dust-storms of various 
8 ize.s, all presenting the same phenomena iu 
kind. He commonly observed that, to¬ 
wards the close of a storm of this kind, a fall 
of rain suddenly takes place, and instantly 
the stream of electricity ceases, or is much 
diminished, and when it continues, it seems 
only on occasions, when the storm is severe 
and continues for some time after. The ba¬ 
rometer steadily rises throughout. In the 
Punjab plains, the fluctuation of the ba¬ 
rometric column is very slight, seldom more 
than two or three-tenths of an inch at a time. 
The average height at Lahore is 3,180, cor¬ 
rected for temperature, indicating, it is suppos¬ 
ed above 1,150 feet above the level of the sea, 
taking t30 inches as the standard. A large 
dust-storm is usually preceded by certain pe¬ 
culiarities in the dew-point, and the manner 
iu which the particles of dew are deposited on 
the bulb of a thermometer. The mode of 
taking the dew-point is to plunge a common 
thermometer iu a little ice, and let it run down 
20 * or 30*. The manner in which the electricity 
acts upon the dust and light bodies it meets 
with iu its passage, is simple enough. He 
supposes the particles similarly electrified and 
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i mutually repulsive, and then, together with 
the whirliug motion communicated to them, 
4 :are whisked into the air. The same takes 
■ place when the electricity moves over water. 
The surface of the water becomes exposed to 
the electric agency, and its particles, rendered 
mutually repulsive, are in the same way 
whirled into the air. At sea the waterspout 
18 thus formed. First of all is seen the cloud 
descending and beneath may be observed the 
water in a cone.— Beng, As. Soc, Jour., No. 
V. of 1S50, p. 790. See Dust Storms. 

STOTULARI, Sans. Lagerstraemiareijinae. 

STOURBRIDGE CLAY resembles potter’s 
clay to a certain extent, but is far more re¬ 
fractory in the fire. It is of a dark colour, 
owing probably to the presence of carbo¬ 
naceous matter. It is extensively used in 
making crucibles, glass pots, &c. 

STOVIGLIE, also Terraglie, It. Earthen¬ 
ware. 

ST. PANTENUS, see Christianity. 

ST. PAUL’S MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
hills in Banca island are only 930 feet high, 
and are on the south of the island. 

STRABO, mentious Ceylon in Lib. xv, p, 
1013, noticing the awkwardness of the 
inhabitants in sailing and fitting their masts 
in their vessels. El. Edrisi, p. 31, also 
speaks of this island under the name of Ser- 
audib, and Marco Polo under that of Seilam. 
It is celebrated by ea<;h for its rich gems.— 
Pennants Nindoostan^ Vol. i, pp. 183-185. 
See Babel, Berenice, Inscriptions, Kartelunia, 
Khuzistan or Arabistan, Kirkook, Kirman, 
Mega.sthenos, Okelis, Pandiya, Turan, 

STRACCI, also Strazze, It. Rags. 

STRACHEY, H., of the 66th Bl. N. I. 
Author of a Journey through Tibet, in 1846, 
to Rakas Tal and Cho Mapan, i. e., Lake 
Manasarovara in BL As. Trans., 1848, vol. 
xvii, 99, and published in a separate form, 
8vo., Calcutta, 1848.—Ou the frontier of 
Kuraaou and Gurhwal, Ibid, 532,—He men¬ 
tious that Manasarovara discharges its waters 
through a gravel bank into Rakas Tal, which,^ 
again, sends otf a tributary to the Sutlej.— 
Dr Buist. 

STRACHEY, Richard, an officer of the 
Bengal Engineers, who received the gold 
medal of the Loud. Geo. Soc. He wrote on 
the physical geography of the provinces of 
Gurhwal and Kumaon, in the Himalaya 
mountains in Lond. Geo. Trans., 1851, vol. 
xxi, 57.—On the Glaciers of the Pindur and 
Kuphinee rivers, in the Kumaon Himalayas, 
Ediu. New Phil. JI., 1847-48, vol. xliv, 108. 
—A trip to the Niti pass, 1849, in BL As, 
Trans., 1850.—On the snow-line of the Hima¬ 
layas, Ibid, 1849, vol. xviii, 287.—Notes on 
iavestigations near Kumaon, Ibid, 240.— 
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Geography of Kumaon, Ibid, 1851. Horaiy 
baroraeti ical observations at 11,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. See Colonel Sykes on, 
in Phil. Trans., 1850, 299.—On the tertiary 
formations of the Himalayas, Rep. Brit. Ass. 
1851.—See Dissertation on discoveries of both 
brothers in Sir R. I. Murchison’s address to 
Loud. Geo. Soc., 1852. Captain Richard 
Srrachey was appointed by the Indian govern¬ 
ment to make a scientific survey of the pro¬ 
vince of Kumaon, and was occupied ou the 
task about two years duriug which time, in 
addition to the important investigations in 
physical science which occupied his atteuiiou, 
he thoroughly explored the flora of the pro¬ 
vince, carefully noting the range of each 
species. He was joined by Mr. Winterbottom 
in 1848, and they travelled together in Tibet. 
Their joint collections amounting to 2,000 
species, were distributed iu 1852-53 to the 
Hookeriaii Herbarium, the British Museum, 
the Liunean Society, and some foreign mu¬ 
seums ; and the scientific results are now 
iu course of publication. 

STRACHEY, Mu. J., had some shawl 
stuffs made under his own inspection, of 
wool proc\ire<l atUmritsic. The manufacturers 
were pioneers belonging to the embassy 
under Mr. Elphiiistone and they worked 
in a common tent ; yet they appeared to 
find no difficulty iu their employment. A 
shop may be occupied wnth one shawl, 
provided it be a remarkably fine one, above 
a year, while other shops make six or eight 
in the course of that period. Of the best 
and most worked kinds, not so much as 
a quarter of an inch is completed in one day, 
by three people, which is the usual number 
employed at most of?the shops, and it may be 
observed that it very rarely happens that the 
pieces, when completed, correspond in size. 
The shops consist of a frame-work, at which 
the persons employed sit on a bench ; their 
number is from two or four. On plain shawls, 
two people alone are employed, and a long 
narrow, but heavy shuttle is used ; those of 
which the pattern is variegated, are worked 
with wooden needles, there being a separate 
needle for the thread of each colour ; for the 
latter, no shuttle is required. The operation 
of their manufacture is of course slow, propor¬ 
tionate to the quantity of work which their 
patterns may require. The Oostaud, or head 
workman, superintends while his jonrneymeu 
are employed near him immediately under his 
directions. If they have any new pattern in 
hand, or one with which they are not familiar, 
he describes to them the figures, colours, and 
threads which they are to use, while he keeps 
before him the pattern on which they happen 
to be employed, drawn upon paper. During 
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the operation of making, the rough side of the 
shawl is uppermost on the frame, notwith¬ 
standing which, the Oostaud never mistakes 
the regularity of the most figured patterus. 
The wages of the Oostaud (the employer fur¬ 
nishing materials) are from six to eight pice 
per day ; of the common workmen, from one 
to four pice in Cashmere, may be about three- 
half-pence. A merchant, entering largely 
into the shawl trade, frequently engages a 
number of shops, which he collects in a spot 
under his eye ; or he supplies the head work¬ 
men with thread which has been previously 
spun by women and afterwards coloured, and 
they carry on the manufacture at their own 
houses, having previously received instruc¬ 
tions from the raercluint respecting the quality 
of the goods he may require, their colours, 
patterus, &c. After the goods are completed, the 
merchant carries them to the custom-ofiice, 
where each shawl is stamped, and he pays a 
certain duty, the amount of which is settled ac- j 
cording to the quality and value of the piece. ' 
The officer of the government generally fixes 
the value beyond what the goods arc really 
worth. The duty is at the rate of one-fifth of the 
price. Most shawls are exported unwashed, and 
fresh from the loom. In India, there is no 
market for unwashed shawls, and at Umritsir 
they are better washed and packed than in 
Cashmere. Of those sent to the westward, 
many are worn unwashed. The wool of 
which the shawls are made is imported from 
Tibet and Tartary, in wliich countries alone 
the goat which produces it is said to thrive. 
That which is brought from Rodauk is 
reckoned the best. Its price in Cashmere is 
from ten to twenty rupees fora turruk, (which 
is supposed to be about twelve pounds) : the 
whitest sort is the dearest. It would perhaps 
be difficult to determine with accuracy the 
quantity of shawls manufactured annually ; 
supposing, however, that five of all kinds are 
on an average made at each shop or loom in 
the course of a year, the number would be 
eighty thousand, which is probably not far 
from the truth. They accordingly marched 
out of their camp to attack the Dooraunees, on 
the 7th of January 1761. The Dooraunees 
got under arms, and the battle began a little 
before day.— Elphinstone's King, ojCahul^ 
pp. 508, 509, 553. See Maryul or Lowland, 
STRACHIA GEOMETRICA, a bug of a 
yellowish colour, but marked with grey and 
orange on the upper side, is found atBadulla. 
lu C^eylon it feeds upon the juice of the young 
berries, three per cent, or more of which were 
said to have suffered from it. It is allied to 
the green or fetid bug, but though it may 
occasionally cause destruction, there is no fear 
of it ever becoming a serious nuisance. 
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STR^MIA TETRANDRA, Roxh. 
of Cadaba indica, Lnm,^ W, ^ A» 

STRAITS OF BANC A, is rather more 
than 100 miles long, and in the narrowest 
part is seven miles from shore to shore. The 
Straits of Banca, between that island and 
Sumatra is the most frequented in the Indian 
Seas. 

STRAITS OF BASEELAN, between Ba- 
seelan island and Mindanao. 

STRAITS^ SETTLEMENTS, comprise 
Singapore, Malacca, Provence Wellesley,and 
Penang. The Straits’wSettlements ceased to 
be connected with India on 1st February 
1867, when they became a Crown colony. 
The inhabitants are 



Singapore 

Pinantf & 
Provence 
W ellcsley 

Malacca. 



72,000 

39,000 

14,000 

1,700 

900 

65,000 

12,000 

i,200 

2,600 

71,60 0 


13,500 
SM.OOO 
17,700 , 
6,500 

('hineHG. 

Nntives of Iiidiu. 

Other Asiatics.. 

Totals... 

, 90,700 

126,700 


The Straits’ Settlements on tlie northern boun¬ 
dary of the Straits of Malacca, include under 
one government, Penang, Provence Welles¬ 
ley, Malacca and Singapore, and wore incor¬ 
porated ill one Settlement in 182G. Penang 
was obtained in 1786, by treaty, from tho 
king of Quedali ; and 14 years later, Provenco 
Wellesley was ceded by the same prince. 
Malacca, conquered by Albuquerque for tho 
Portuguese about 1515, Cell into the hands of 
the Dutch in the beginning of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, but was taken by the English in 1795. 
The English kept it until, in 1818, it was 
re-delivered to the Dutch under the provi¬ 
sions of the treaty of Vienna, but it again 
reverted to the Englisli by the treaty of 
1824. Singapore was first occupied ill 1819 
by the English Governor, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, then Governor of Fort Marlborough or 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra. Tho population of 
the Straits’ Settlements is about 290,000. The 
Straits' Settlements lie along the northern 
boundary of the Straits of Malacca. The 
Straits’land revenue in 1863-4 was £13,260 ; 
and ill 1864-5 was £13,359. 

Penang is an island situated at the north¬ 
western entrance, of tho Straits of Malacca 
or in about lat. 5® 25' N., and long. 100* 
21 ’, and is about 13J miles long with 
an extreme breadth of 10 miles, contain¬ 
ing an area of nearly 70,000 acres. 

Provence Wellesley is on the mainland of 
the peninsula, immediately opposite Penang, 
the water dividing them being about 3 miles 
broad at the narrowest point. It runs from 
north to south 25 miles, varying in breadth 
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from 4 to 11 miles and containing an area of 
15,000 acres. 

Malacca has a sea-frontage of 43 miles, 
‘with a depth of 10 to 28 miles. The town 
is in L. 2. 16 N. 

Singapore island is 24 miles long by 14 broad 
and contains an area of 206 square miles. The 
town is in lat. 1. 17 N., and long. 103® ol' E. 

This tropical colony, comprises the island 
of Penang, (or Prince of Wales’ Island, in¬ 
cluding Provence Wellesley,) the town and 
territory of Malacca, and the island of Singa¬ 
pore. The East India Company in 1786 
came into possession of Penang by treaty with 
the rajah of Qnedah, a native State on the 
west coast of the peninsula ; and fourteen 
years later the slif) of land opposite Penang, 
now known as Provence Wtdlesley, was ceded 
to the company by the same prince. Malacca 
was conquered by the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque in a. d. 1515, and about 100 
years afterwards fell by coinpiest into the 
hands of the Dutch, who retained it until 
‘'1795, when the British took it from them. 
It remained in our possession until four years 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Vienna, 
and in 1818 was re-delivered to the Dutch 
in conformity with the terms of that treaty ; 
but seven years afterwards it came finally 
into British possession in terms of the cele¬ 
brated treaty with Holland of 1824. As 
for Singapore, it lias never changed European 
owners. In 1819, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
then Governor of Fort Marlborough, or Ben- 
coolen, in Sumatra, who Inul been long im¬ 
pressed with the importance of the position, 
came over and took formal possession of the 
then nearly uninhabited island. 

In the Island of Java a most disastrou 
volcanic eruption began at about 5 o’clock 
on the evening of the 15th April 1872 
The volcano Merapi, which had been quid 
since 1863 began on the evening above 
mentioned to show signs of vigorous life 
Glowing streams of lava issued out of the 
mountain, and rushing furiously downwards 
buried whole villages in their fiery raas.ses, fillet 
up ravines, and choked the course of rivers 
a river in the neighbourhood was filled witl 
lava to a depth of 15 feet. A great man} 
lives were lost in the destruction of whol 
villages. As many as 200 dead bodies lia 
been found on one side of the volcano, whil 
thousands of Javanese had to fly for thei 
Uvea, the\r houses and their all being de 
Stvoyed by the descending lava. In one 
' village, a woman, who had escaped, reported 
that 160, being the whole of her fellow- 
villager8,bad been destroyed. The coincidence 
in time between this outbreak and the last 
eruption of Vesuvius, is remarkable.— Came- 
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ron's Malayan India ; Straits Times ; Indian 
Messenger^ August Sth^ 1872. ‘ 

STRAMONiUM. 

Vlasil, methol, Ar. Datura, Hind. 

OU7. maail, ,, Datura stramonium, Lat. 

'horn apple, Eno. 

Of this species of D.atura plant, all parts 
ire poisonous. The leaves are used in asthma, 
jr smoking. 

STRANGERS’ HOME FOR ASIATICS. 
_)ne of these was established in London in 
,859. It offers to Indian sailors and other 
Orientals who are in England a comfortable 
,iid respectable lodging, with wholesome food, 
.t a cost which shall render the institution 
ielf-supportiug. Each lodger is to pay not 
less than 8^. per week, for which the lodger 
will be supplied with three meals a day, medi- 
•fd attendance, baths, washing, <fec.; so that 
hey will have no other necessary outlay, but 
;o furnish themselves with clothing, the means 
)f doing which, on the most reasonable terms, 
ire provided by the establishment of a storc- 
oom at the “Homo.” In addition to these 
benefits, arrangements have been made to 
ake charge of their money and other pro¬ 
perty, to make remittances to their families 
and friends, to give them advice, and afford 
them information, to protect them from im¬ 
position, to procure them employment in ves¬ 
sels, to present them with copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, &c. From June 1857 to Juno 
1858, the number of Asiatics, Africans, &c., 
who found a home at that institution was 884,: 
The average weekly number of inmates for 
two years was 50. During that period the 
number of beds paid for was 857, by Asiatics 
entering as casual (odgers at 3r/. per night. 
In 1857 the number of Asiatic servants and 
lascars shipped was 407 ; in 1858 the number 
was 307 ; and during the five months of the 
year 1859 the number was 122. During the 
year, the labours of the Scripture reader had 
been unremitting,and a great number of lascars 
and others had been visited and supplied 
with copies of the scriptures and tracts. The 
receipts from all sources for the year 1858 
amounted to £3,728 35. 5d,, including £1,059 
donations, £60 195. subscriptions, and a loan 
of £600. The expenses amounted to £3,533 
95. 8d., leaving a balance in hand of £194 135, 
6d. At the opening of the institution the 
liabilities amounted to £6,371 ll 5 . 8d, At 
the anniversary of 1859 the amount had been 
reduced to £5,456 I 5 . 4d. The amount then 
required to liquidate the debt was £5,328. 
Up to that time the institution had not been 
self-supportiDg. 

Thomas, Judge of the 
Courts of Madras and Bengal, and bis 
son rhomas Lumsden Strange, Judge of the 
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Sadr Adalut Court of Madras, Authors of 
books ou Hindu Law: that of the son called 
a Digest of Hindu Laws was compiled partly 
from the smaller work on the same subject by 
his father, and partly from other eminent au¬ 
thorities, but amplified and elucidated by his 
own investigations. 

STRAVADHJM COCCINEUM, DeCand, 
Syn. of Bnrringtonia acutaugula, GfP.rL 
STRAVADIUM RACEM08UM, , 

Syn. of Barringtonia racernosa. 

STRAVADIUIVI RUB RUM, Pers. Syn. 
of Barringtouia acutangula, Ocert. 

STRAWBERRY is the English name of 
the plant and fruit of species ot’ Fragaria, of 
wliicli there are many species, 

F. boiiariensis, Jusa,^ Buenos Ayres. 

F. chileiiais, Ehrh.^ South Aineiica. 

F. colliiui-? Switzerland, Germany. 

F. eliitioi', Ehi'h., America. 

F. granflitlora, Ehrh., Surinam. 

F. iiidica, Andr.^ Mountains of India. 

F. inajaufea-? France. 

F. muiiuphylla, Ducluine. 

F. nubicola, Wall., Himalaya. 

F. roxburghii, W. rC* A., Kliassya, Assam. 

F. vesca, Linn.^ cultivated. 

F. virginiana, Linn.y North America. 

Some species occur in India, wild, and 
others are cultivated. F. chilensis, Ehrh.^ the 
Chili strawberry, was brought from South 
America. F. collina is also an iutroiluced 
plant. F. elatior, Ehrh.^ is the Ilaut-boy 
strawberry from America, and F. graudifloi’a 
and F. majaufea are also known, as also F. 
roxburghii, W. ^ /f., the F. indica and Malay 
of Roxburgh, whicdi lias also been cdassed 
with Duchesuea and Potentilla, growing in 
the Neilgherries, Dehra Dhoon and Kamaou. 

Fragaria vesca, TAnn. 

Wild Strawberry, Eno. Paljor, Ciiknab. 

Wood ,, ,, Bununalso musrini, Ravi, 

Kiinzar, JniiLUJi. Fr.aga, Bat. 

Ingrach, yang, Bana-pliul, Sutlkj. 

tiiah, Kangra. I Tawai, Tran.s-Indus. 

This grows wild in most parts of tlie 
Punjab Himalaya, from 4,000 to 12,000 
feet. The fruit is excellent when gathered 
dry but is largely improved by cultivation. 
It is cultivated by Europeans ainl market 
gardeners and in the Bombay Dekhan, a 
bed of a few square yards brings in from 
£15 to £20 the season. In Bangalore it 
is grown abundantly. The strawberry 
plant multiplies itself from runners and 
suckers ; the old plant, after it has ceased 
bearing, tlirowing them out. In the Dekhan 
as soon as the rains have set in, these run¬ 
ners may be removed into a nursery bed, for 
their being move easily looked after, and 
s\\o\i\d have the space of nvne oy ten \\\c\\es 
allowed between them.; they will throw out 
other runners, the whole of which may be 
separated and transplanted at the proper 
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season. They thrive best in a light soil with 
good old stable and vegetable manure at first, 
and as soon as they show a disposition to 
flower, may have old goats’ or sheep’s manure 
added around each plant, a couple of double 
haiulwful being sufficient, lu no part of the 
Dekhaii, should the plants be put out for 
fruiting before the close of the rains, the latter 
part of September being quite early enough. 
Suckers planted for experiment at the coin- 
mencemeut of August, grew to a good size, 
and did nothing for ten or twelve weeks but 
throw out suckers, winch were continually 
removed, but, after all, fruited badly ; the 
finest and most prolific crop were got from 
.sindvcrs put out in the beginning of October. 
Somestrawb'‘rries were gathered in November 
from the plants put out in August, but they 
were so few as in no way to induce a trial of 
tlie experiment again. Varieties can only be 
pi'oiuired from seed ; and to pi’ocure the seed, 
select the finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet 
of paper, and dry it. When the rains com¬ 
mence, soak the seed in water, rejeot all that 
float, the remainder sow in baskets in a light 
loam, when they will be fit to remove in about 
six weeks, and shoukl be put in other baskets 
four or five inches apart, and taken care of 
until ready to be transplanted into the beds 
where they are to remain. As these plants 
throw out suckers very fast, they must bo 
constantly looked after, and removed. They 
will commence bearing in six months from the 
time of sowing tlie .seed. A s soon as the rains 
I'ave ceased, put the suckers that have root¬ 
ed into square l)(*ds, not less than one foot 
apart, five in a row : this will give twenty-five 
in each bed—as many as can be easily looked 
after and gathered without trampling on the 
bed and tbeniby injuring the plants. Wlien 
the earth is of a clayey consistence, Dr, Rid¬ 
dell has .seen tlie stiawbeiry cultivated on 
ridges. Some think this is a good plan, but 
he prefers the beds. It is sometimes neces¬ 
sary, ill consequeiiee of floodiug the bfeds, to 
put tiles under the fruit to keep it clean, but 
it also attracts the notice of the birds : if 
straw or grass be used, then the chances are 
that white ants destroy the plants. This it is 
that makes some persons prefer the ridge 
.system of growing, as they say the fruit is 
dcanev in consequence : fine fruit may be 
grown either way ; and if on ridges, the same 
distance must be allowed between the plants 
ns ill beds — and even in the liiitev the plants 
may be put on raised cones of earth. The 
common vegetable manure is all that is rc- 
c\vv\YeA vit unVW near vi\ve.YL 

handful or two of goats’ or sheep’s dung 
should i>c put round the plant, opening tho 
earth and scraping it together. Water during 
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the evening nnd very early in the morning.— 
jBirdwoody Vegetable Product^ pp. 151 -2,209; 
Pr$, Cleghorn^ Kullu and Kangra^ pp* 65, 
81 ; *7. Stewart^ Riddell, Hogg, Veg., 
Kiwfdom, See Strawberry. 

STRASS. Artificial gems by which many 
of the precious stones are well imitated. The 
colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called emerald green. The glass of bottle 
bottoms is, however, largely sold in Ceylon 
and other places as emeralds. Emeralds 
are rarely without defects, called flaws, 
“ Rag,’’ Hind., and, with the hope of deceiv¬ 
ing, the manufacturers, aware of this, make 
the false emeralds with flaws. Of all pre¬ 
cious stones, the emerald is most liable to de¬ 
fects, and their absence should excite suspicion 
as they can be very easily imitated. Strass 
is a technical term for the base of the artifi¬ 
cial gems, of which the following is the com¬ 
position :— 
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STREBLUS ASPEK, Lour. Syn. of Tro- 
pbis aspera, Retz. 

STREPSICEUiE, see Caprece. 

STREPSILUS INTERPRET, the Turn¬ 
stone. Inhabits all sea-coasts, from the 
equator to the poles: common along those of 
India and seems to bo found on every sea-coast. 

STREPSIPTIi^RA, Parasites on various 
hymenoptera. 

STREPTAXIS, a curious distorted snail, 
that feeds on worms. 

STREPTOC ARPUS, one of the Bignouia- 
cece. This is a handsome plant from the Cape 
of Good Hope, produces abundance of pale, 
purple flowers, it requires a good garden soil, 
and is increased by seed. — Eng, Cyc. 

STREPTOPELIA GRIMARDl, C. L, 
Bonap., “ with much narrower collar and 
much shorter toes” than Str. dussumieri, 
is described from the Marianne Islands; a 
fifth Asiatic species of Streptopelia is the 
Indian Humilis, remarkable for the diver¬ 
sity of the sexes, — Mr. Blyth's Report. 

STREPTOPELIA DUSSUMIERI, see 
Tui’tur dussumieri. 

oSO ^ 


STRI, Sans. A woman, wife. 
STRIGID^, the owls, a family of birds 
of the order Rap tores or Birds of Prey :— 
Fam. —Strigida^. 

Sub-fam, —Buboninae, 1 Nycteaj 4 Bubo; 2 Asio; 
2 Scops; 3 Ketupa, 

Sub-fam. —Atheninae, 1 Ninox; 8 Athene. 

Sub-fam. —Syrniiuje, 3 Syrniutn. 

Striginao, 1 Phodilus; 2 Glaux; 2 Strix. 

Owls are found throughout the world, and 
many races, alike of Europe and of Asia, con¬ 
tinue to entertain superstitious opinions re¬ 
garding species of this nocturnal genus. The 
women of India, hearing the hooting of the 
Ghugu, shut the ominous sounds from their 
ears by wrapping theii* sarhis round their 
heads. Of the Barn owl, Strix flammea, a 
poet says 

The white owl seeks the antique ruined wall, 
Fearless of rapine ; or in hollow trees. 

Which age has caverned, safely courts repose. 

And Shakespeare notices the common sq- 
perstition, when he says :— 

It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good night.” 

The Snowy owl, Stryx uyctea, has also 
been noticed in song— 

When day declining sheds a milder gleam, 

What time the May fly haunts the pool or stream ; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead 
What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed ; 
Then be tlie time to steal adown the dale, 

And listen to the vagrant cuckoo’s tale; 

To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 

Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ; 

To see the swallow sweep the darkening plain 
Belated, to 8upi>ort her infant train ; 

To mark the swift in rapid giddy ring, 

Dash round the steeple unsubdued of wing: 
Amusive birds ! say where your hid retreat, 

Wliou the frost rages and the tempests beat; 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When spring soft seasqn lifts her blooming head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride, 

The God of Nature is your secret guide! 

While deepening shapes obscure the face of day. 

To yonder bench leaf-sheltered let us stray, 

Till blemled objects fail the swimming sight, 

And all the fading landscape sinks in night; 

To hear the drowsy dor come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood ; 

To catch the distant falling of the flood; 

While o’er the cliff th’ awakened churn owl hung, 
Througli the still gloom protracts his chattering song; 
While high in air, and poised upon his wings 
ITnseen, the soft enamoured wood-lark sings ; 

These, Nature’s works, the curious mind employ. 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy ; 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
!Steals o’er the cheek, and trills the creeping vein : 
Each rural sight, eacli sound, each smell, combine ; 
The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine : 

The new mown hay that scents the swelling breeze, 
Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees. 

The chilling night dews fall;—away, retire?” 

Strix roseubergii and S, javaiiica, owls of 
the Malay Archipelago, the latter is in all 
the islands up to Lombok.— Jerdon's Bh'ds ; 
Whitens J\at. Hist. of.Selhorne. 

STRLHARIKOTTAH MUTTAH, a small 

forc^^t tract on the north of Mudriifi. 
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STHYCHNOS. 


STRYCHNOS LIGUSTRINA. 


STRING AND WIND MUSICAL IN¬ 
STRUMENTS, see Musical instruments. 

STRIPED HYENA, Eng. Hyena striata, 
Zimmerman. 

STRIPED NECKED MUNGOOSE, Eng. 
Herpestps vittiuollis, Benn.y ElLy Bly. 

STRIPED TIGER, Eng. Felis tigris, 
Linn. 

STRIPERMATUR, or Sri Perumbudur, 
lat. 12" 58', and long. 79* 56' in the Karna- 
tik, 27 miles west of Madras. Dak bunga¬ 
low, 144 feet.— Schl„ Rol. 

STROA, Tibet. Cervus affinis. 

STROBILANTHES, a genus of plants of 
the order Acanthaceae, which grow iu the 
Khassya, Nepaul, Nagpore and Ceylon. In 
Ceylon, species of the genus ‘ Strobilanthes, 
the well-known Nillu phpit in India, used 
as sticks to put in mud walls. Fourteen spe¬ 
cies of Strobilanthes, grow abundantly in 
the mountain ranges of Ceylon. The golunda 
rats feed on the seeds, also the jungle-fowl, 
whose eyes are said to become affected from 
it.— Tennent's Sketches of the Natural His¬ 
tory of Ceylon, p. 30 ; Fergusson, 

8TROEWOI GESS, Russ. Timber. 

STROMBIDiE, a family of molluscs, of 
which the genus Strombus is the type. 

STROPHANTHUS, a shrub about Am- 
herst that bears a flower resembling the 
nerium, but with very long linear filirneuts 
to the end of each segment of the corolla. 
It is well deserving of cultivation.— Maso7i. 

STRUTHIOLARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

STRUTHlONIDiE. 


Neamah, 
Thar-ud-jemmel, 
Autruche, 
Strausae, Strutho* 
melos, 


Ar. 

1 Struzzo, 

It. 

Fr. 

1 8truzzulo, 

»> 

Strathio camcluH, 

Lat. 

Ger. 

8hutr-murgh, 

Pers. 


A family of birds of great size, which may 


be thus shown : 

Fam. T.—StruthionidcU. 


a. StruthioniniE. 

Stnithio camelus, Afr. et As. Occ. 

Rhea americana, ex Rep. Argent. 

,, macrorhyncha, ex rep. Argent (.') 

„ darwini, ex Pativgonia. 
h. Casuariinsc. 

Casuarius galeatns, ex ins. Ceram. 

„ bicarunculatuH, ex patr. ign. 

kanpi, ex ins. SalaWatty. 
uni-appendiculatus. ex patr. ign. 

[[ bennettii, ex Nov. Britann. 

australis, ex Nov. Holl. Bor. 

Fam, II.—Apterygidae. 

Apteryx australis, ex Nov. Zeland. ins. bor. 

mantelli, ex Nov. Zeland. ins. media, 
owenii ex Nov. Zeland. ins. med. 
maxima, ex Nov. Zeland. ins. med. 
ST'RUTHIONUM PLUMiE MOLLI- 
ORES, Estrich, Estridge. 

STBUZZO also Struzzulo, It. See Stru- 


thionidse. 

STRYCHNOS, a genus of plants, growing 


in the E. Indies. Mr. Thwaites mentions, 
as Ceylon plants, S. cinnamomifolia, Thw., 
of the Hantani district. S. colubrina, Linn., 
ill the hot, drier parts of Ceylon* S. laurina, 
IVall,, at Galle aud Korne-Galle. S. minor, 
Blurne, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, S. 
nux-vomica. S. bicirrhosa, Lesch., is a native 
of Taujore. S. lucida, R. Br,, is from Tropical 
New Holland, S. madagascariensis, JPet, 
Th», is of Madgascar. S.-axillaris is of the 
Khassya Hills, and S. mouogyiius, Roxb., in 
Sylhet. arpvx^os was a name applied by Theo¬ 
phrastus and Dioscorides to a kind of Night¬ 
shade, and adopted by Linuteus for a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Apo- 
cynacem. The species are not numerous, and 
are found prircipally in the tropical parts of 
Asia and America. One has been described 
by Mr. Brown, a native of Australia.— Eng. 
C,yc. 

STRYCHNOS LAURINA, Wall.growsm 
Ceylon, at Galle, Koi negalle, and other of the 
warmer parts of the island.— Thw. Enum. PI- 
ZeyL, p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS CINNAMOMIFOLIA, Thiv. 

Atta*kirindi-wel, Singh. 


A native of Ceylon, growing in the Hantani, 
district, at an elevation of 3,000 feet.— Thw.y 
Enxim. PI. ZeyL, p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA, Linn. 

Modira canoram, Rhcede. 


Kucliila luta, Beng.I 

Snake poison nxit tree, Eng.! 
Nnakewood tree, ,. 

Bois do couleuvro, I k. 

Lignum colubriniim, Lat. 


Modirakanirnm, Maleal, 
Pao-de-cobra, Port. 
Naga musjida, Tel. 

Naga musadi, ,, 


A scaudent plant with a stem of a great 
size, often 8 to 12 inches in diameter, growing 
in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon and iu Mala¬ 
bar. The wood is of a light grey-colour, hard 
aud intensely bitter. Tlie w'ood of this plant 
is the true Pao de Cobra of the Portuguese. 
That of the root is .deemed a powerful remedy 
for the bite of the cobra capella. Several 
woods have however received the appella¬ 
tion of Bois de couleuvre, (Lignum colubri- 
num) in different countries, viz., the Ophyoxy- 
lum serpentinum in Amboyiia, the Ophiorhi- 
za mungos in Java, Polygala senega in North 
America, &c., all for their supposed virtues 
as antidotes to make poison. A very largo 
proportionate quantity of stryehniiie exists 
iu the wood of this root.— Dr. O'Shavghnes- 
sy, p. 442 ; Eng. Cyc. ; Thwaites' Envm. 
PL Zeyl., p 201 ; Roxb.'s FI. Ind., Vol. i, 
p. 577, aud note, ibid. 

STRYCHNOS LIGUSTRINA. 


Caju-alar, Malay. I Oaju-badaira pail or 

Caju-nassi, ,, | laut, MALAY. 

A tree of the Eastern archipelago, resem¬ 
bling the orange tree ; berries globose, yel- 
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STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 


STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 


lowish-greeD, two to eight-seeded. This yields 
theLignumcolubrioum of Timor.— O'Shaugh- 
ness?/^ p. 44.3. 

STRYCHNOS MINOR, Blume, 

Var. a, parvifolia, lientk.y L c. — c.p. 341. 

■ Grows ill the warmer parts of the island of 
Ceylon, in the Cenlral province, up to an ele¬ 
vation of 6,000 feet.— A. Dc. Frod.y ix, p. 
14; Benth, in Journ, Lhin. Soc. Bot.y VoL 
i, p. 100—c. p. 187; TInuaites' Emtm, PL 
Zeyl,p ,201. 

STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA, Linn, 


Khanok ul kalb, Au. 

Falus mahi, „ 

Kuchila, Bkn(;. 

Kha bouug, Buhm. 

Kha gyee? Burm. of Moul- 
mein ? 

Caniram, Can. 

Kuchila, Duk. 

Snakewood tree, Knu. 
Vomit nut „ ,, 

Poison „ „ ,, 

Nux-vomica ,, ,, 

Kuchla, IIiND. 

Kuchila, ,, 

Lignum coliibrinum, Lat. 
Jhar-katchura, Mahu. 
Kajra, ,, 

Kaniram ? Malkal. 
Izaraki ? Pejis. , 


Cuhika ? Sans. 

Cutapa, ,, 

Vesha-mushtibijum, ,, 
Kuluka; Kutaka, ,, 

Kudaka dornatta? SlNtJH. 
(loila-kadooroo, ,, 

Ga(la-ka<looroo-gass, ,, 
Yctti maram, Tam. 

]Mutti?Qu? ,, 

Yetti-cotay maram, ,, 

M usa<li, TiiL. 

Mesidi, „ 

Miishti, • ,, 

Musada, „ 

Miiahti gangamusuli, „ 
Kora, Tee.? of Can jam 
and Gumsur. 

Kuiijaram of Travancore. 


Ilub-ul-jarab, 
Khanak-ul-kalb, 
Kha-gyee, 
Poison nut, 


The Nvt, 


All. 


Burm.? 

Eng. 


Kuchila, 
Azraki, 
Falus mahi, 


Hind. 

Peus. 


A small or middling-sized tree, with a short 
crooked trunk, which grows in the Iiotter 
parts of Ceylon, oonimon in every part of the 
Madras presidency ; common in the south 
Koukan, particularly in shady ravines, but, 
on the Bombay side, does not re-appear either 
north of the Savitri or inland. It is a native, 
also of the southern parts of the Bengal presi¬ 
dency and near Midnapore, is a very common 
tree throughout the forests of Pegu and ex¬ 
tends into the archipelago. In a full-grown 
tree, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch, is lo feet or 20 feet, and aver¬ 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 3 feet, is u very common tree throughout 
the Pegu forests and on the rocky sides of 
the hill at the back of Maul main, 'i'he tiinher 
is strong and close-grained, but never of very 
large size. Wood, white-coloured, adapted 
for fancy work and cahinot-making. In the 
hilly parts of the Konkans, the nuts are used 
for poisoning fish. The reputed property of 
the wood to euro the bite of venomous 
snakes, as stated by Lindlcy, is uever heard 
of there, and is doubtless quite apocryphal. 
The seed is inodorous, but its taste in sup- j 
portably acrid and bitter. It is very difficult I 
to reduce the seeds to powder ; they must be 


ferable, the rasping should be exposed to the 
steam of water for an hour, and then stove- 
dried, and powdered in a covered mortar. 
The bark is of an ash-grey colour while 
young, thin, compressed, inner surface black, 
outer surface of the larger pieces spotted with 
red rust-like patches. Fracture brittle, taste 
intensely bitter ; nitric acid gives a blood- 
red stain to the black parts, and changes the 
red to a rich grass-green. This bark is knovvn 
to the European druggists under the name of 
the “ fnl.se angustura.” Its nature was long 
.suspected, but first clearly ascertained by Dr. 
(VSbuughnessy. The same bark is commonly 
sold ill Calcutta, under the name of “ Rohun,’’. 
and substituted for the harmless bark of the 
Soymida febrifiiga. Dr. Pereira thinks that 
the Nux mechil of Serapion is Nux vomica ; 
but in Persian works this name is applied to 
a Datura. The wood of the Nux vomica 
tree is said by Dr. Cliiistison to be often sub¬ 
stituted for the Lignum colubrinurn, or Snake- 
wood. All parts of the plant, except the pulp 
and flowers, are exceedingly bitter especially 
the wood of the root, and the inner layers of 
the bark. The seeds are disk-shaped, circu¬ 
lar, hard and thorny. It contains two power¬ 
fully poisonous ah^aloids, strychnine and 
bruidne; and an acid. It acts as a powerful 
excitor of the spinal chord and as a tonic. 
By Europeans it is principally u.sed in para¬ 
lysis and neuralgia, also in muscular tremors 
and incontinence of urine, and^latives of India 
are now using strychnine as an excitatory 
agent. The tree is common on almost every 
part of the coast of Coromandel, and is in 
(lower during the cold season. The wood is 
white, strong, closq-graiued and very hard, 
and used for plough-shares. The pulp of the 
poisonous fruits are the favourite food of the 
Buc(;ros malabaricus or Iloi nbill. The hard 
and durable wood is used for many purposes 
by the natives. It is exceedingly bitter, 
particularly that of*the root which is used by 
intermitting fevers and in case of venomous 
snake-bites, when that of Naga musiui, S. 
colubrina; cannot be had. The seeds are em¬ 
ployed in distillation of country spirits, to 
render them more intoxicating. The pulp of 
the fruit seems perfectly inuoceut and it is 
greedily eaten by many sorts of birds. Its 
timber is strong and close-grained, but never 
of large size : wood hard and of a white or 
ash colour, specific gravity 0*706. A cubic 
foot weighs 52 lbs. It is used for plough¬ 
shares, cart wheels, in Travancore for making 
cots, and is adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making. It furnishes one of tho snake woods 
of commerce. Iron tools are sharpened ou blocks 


first rasped, the raspings steeped in mucilage, ; of this wood. White ants will not touch it. 
then dried and powdered ; or what is pre- i O'Shanghnessp, p, 437 ; Ro?/le ; Roxh's, Ft. 
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STHYCHNOS rOTATORUM. 


STRYCHNOS SA^TTI IGNATIL 


fnd., Vol i, p. 475, 575; PowelVs Hand- 
booTc, Vol. i, p, 360 ; Mr. Rhode's MSS; Drs. 
Wight, Cleghorn, Gihsoji, Brayidis and Ma¬ 
son ; Colonel Frith ; Captain Macdonald, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862 ; Thw. En. PL Zeyl., p. 
201 ; W. Jacob, Esquire ; McClelland ; Rid¬ 
dell ; Mason ; Jonrn. of the Med. and Rhys. 
Soc.of Cntcntta,Jan. 1837. See Nux vomica. 
8TRYCHNOS POTATORUM, Linn. 
The Tree. 


Induga, 

Nirinalli, 

BENO; 

Ingivi, 

Teta mar am, 

SlNOH. 

Tam. 

Klia-boung, Y^e-kyie, 

Buum. 

Tettan kottc maram, ,, 
Tettain parel maram, ,, 

Chil-biii j -ka-j h ar, 

Duk. 

Indupu chettu, 

Tel. 

Cleariug nut tree, 

Eng. 

Cliilla chettu, 

>> 

Nirmul; NirmuH, 

Hind. 

Katakamu, 

,, 

Kataka. 

Sans. 

Chilla ginja chettu, 

> >> 

Injini-gaes, 

The 

Kotoko, 

Nut. 

Urya. 

Chil-l)injik.a-phal, 

Duk. 

Tetta kotte, 

Ta^f. 

Clul-binj, 


Chilla ghenzlu. 

Tkl. 

Clearing nut. 

Eng. 

The 

Kataka, 

Wood. 

Sans. 

Indugu wood, 

Anglo- 

Beng V 

1 Chil-binj ka lakra, 

1 Induga karra, 

IItnd. 

Tel. 


llte Fibre. 

KatliJivon iiar, Ta^f. • 

Grows ill the mountains of IncUa, in Bengal 
and the Dekhan, flowers in March and April, 
of a greenish yellow colour. The tree is of 
moderate size, larger than S. nux vomica, and 
furnishes a serviceable small-sized wood. In 
the Circars it is much scarcer than the 8. nux 
vomica, being only found amongst mountains 
and woods of great extent. It flowers during 
the hot season. The wood is hard and durable 
and is used for various economical purposes. 
The pulp of the fruit when ripe is eaten by the 
natives, the taste is rather disagreeable. This 
tree grows in the drier, and especially the north¬ 
ern, parts of Ceylon. It is found in various 
parts of India and grows to a moderate and 
even large size, larger than the 8. nux vomi¬ 
ca and scarcer. It is found in Coimbatore 
and other parts of the Madras presidency, on 
mountains and in woods of great extent ; on 
the hills of the Satpoora range, near Arrawad 
and in the jungles of Doordi, on the Gutpurba 
river. In Ganjam and Gumsur, its extreme 
height is 40 feet, circumference 4 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 9 feet. It is there, chiefly 
used for firewood, though bandy wheels and 
plough-shares are occasionally made of it. 
Clearing-nut has ovate or oval glabrous pointed 
leaves; a deeply-fissured bark ; and berries 
containing only one seed. It has shining fruit, 
which is black when ripe. When full-grown 
it attains a height of from 15 to 20 feet. The 
English name is derived from the use which 
is made of the seeds, which have the curious 
property of purifying muddy, water, and are 


constantly used for that purpose by the natives 
who rub the inside of their lotas and brass 
pots with them. The impurities very soon 
fall to the bottom. This effect is so generally 
known that the seeds are usually carried by 
travellers in India. The nature of the action 
has not been clearly ascertained. It probably 
depends on astringency in the fruit. The 
fruit is used medicdnally. Pulp, when ripe, 
eaten by the natives. The entire plant is 
destitute of the poisonous ingredients of the 
other species. Ainslie informs us that the 
ripe fruit is deemed emetic by the Tamools 
of Southern India, when given in powder to 
the quantity of about half a tea spoonful. 
On this point, Ainslie says, this fruit, though 
when very yruug, it is made into a preserve 
and eaten, is reckoned in its ripe state 
amongst the emetics of the Tamool practition¬ 
ers. Dr. Hooker found the Strychnos potato¬ 
rum, forming a dense foliaged tree, 30 to 60 
feet high, and while some individuals are a 
pale yellow, otlicrs are deep green, yet both 
in api)arcnt health. This seed can ofteu 
be obtained when alum cannot be procured. 
The natives never drink clear well w’ater if 
they can get pond or river water, which is 
always more or less impure.— Drs. Wight^ 
Gibson and Cleghorn ; Captain Macdoyiald,. 
Thio., p. 201 ;Roxb:s FI. Ind,, Vol. i, p. 576 ; 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 443 ; Ains. Mat. Med., p. 
119; ffoo7ie?''s Him, Jour,, p. 50; Roxb»; 
Rohde's MSS. 

STRYCHNOS SANCTIIGNATII, Berg. 

Ignatia ainara, Linn, 

St. Ignatius’ .bean, Kxo. | Papeeta, IIiND. 

A branching tree, a native of tho Philip¬ 
pine islands. The seeds are an inch long, 
the size of a large olive. According to the 
analysis of Pelletier and Caventon, these 
beans contain igasurate (stryclmate) of strych¬ 
nia, wax, concrete oil, yellow colouring mat¬ 
ter, green starch, bassorine, and vegetable 
fibre. The strychnine is present in three 
times the quantity of that in the kuchila nuts, 
but there is no brucine. Its activity is con¬ 
sequently very great, its uses the same as 
those of nux vomica. Besides the symptoms 
therein described the papeeta nut purges in 
small doses, and is hence deemed, and be¬ 
lieve correctly, to be an efficacious vermifuge 
medicine. It is by some usually considered 
as constituting a distinct genus, and called 
Ignatia araara, Linn., its seeds are frequently 
made to yield their Strychnia, They are 
ovate, triangular, of a reddish-grey colour, 
and about twenty of them contained in a pear- 
shaped fruit. They are intensely bitter, used 
by the native doctors as a remedy in cholera, 
but administered in conjunction with Jehiree 
(Cocos maldivica). When given in over- 
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ST. THOMAS. 

doses the symptoms are those of poisoning by 
strychnia, as vertigo, convulsions, &c., and 
the remedy used for these effects is lemonade 
in large quantities, which is said to afford re¬ 
lief speedily.—-Swy. Oyc ; O'Shaughnessy^ 
441. 

- STRYCHNOS TIEUTE, Lesch. 

Upas tjeute, Jav. Tjettik, Jav. 

Ttfhellik, „ . 

Has elliptical, acuminate, 3-nerved, glabrous 
leaves, and simple tendrils, which are thickened 
opposite the solitary leaves. This plant is a 
climbing shrub, is a native of Java and is 
said to be the true Upas tree of that country. 
It is undoubtedly the most poisonous species 
of the genus, and yields the greatest quantity 
of strychnia, an exceedingly violent poison, 
which acts exactly in the same manner as 
strychnine, and is prejiared from the bark of 
the root of this tree. The root is called Upas 
radja, but does not belong to the true Upas 
tree of Java, which is the Antiaiis toxicaria 
Order UrLicaceje. There are several other 
which are called by the name of 
Upas m various parts of Asia. The natives 
of Java prepare from this species one of 
the most deadly of the various poisons 
that are used by barbarous nations for pro¬ 
ducing death by the wounds occasioned by 
their arrows.— O'Shaughnessy, 444; E9ig, 

Cyc, . 

STRYCHNOS TOXIFRRA, a native of 
Guiana, ascertained to be the basis of the 
celebrated Woorara poison.— 0 Shanghncssyy 

p, 443. 

ST. THOMAS. The tradition of St. Thomas 
having preached the gospel in India is thus 
related by Gibbon. “ According to the le¬ 
gend of antiquity the gospel was preached 
in India by St. Thomas, At the end of the 
ninth century, his shrine, perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly visited 
by the ambassadors of Alfred, and theii letuin 
with a cargo of pearls and spices lewaided 
the zeal of the English monarch, who enter¬ 
tained the largest projects of trade and dis¬ 
covery. When the Portuguese first opened 
the navigation to India, the Christians of St. 
Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast 
of Malabar, and the difference of their cha¬ 
racter and colour attested the mixture of a 
foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly 
in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindoo- 
stan: the husbandmen cultivated the palm 
tree, the merchants were enriched by the 
pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the Nairs 
or nobles of Malabar, and their hereditary 
privileges wei^e respected by the gratitude or 
the fear of the king of Cochin aud the Zamorin 
himself. They acknowledged a Gentoo sove- 
I’^ign, but they were governed even m tem- 
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ST. THOMAS. 

poral concerns, by the Bishop of Angamaln. 
He still asserted his ancient title of metropo¬ 
litan of India, but his real jurisdiction was 
exercised in fourteen hundred churches, and 
he was entrusted with the care of two huudred 
thousand souls. Their religion would have 
rendered them the firmest and most cordial 
allies of the Portuguese, but the inquisitors 
soon discerned in the Christians of St. Thomas 
the unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. 
In.stead of owning themselves the subjects of 
the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal 
monarch of the globe, they adhered, like their 
ancestors, to the Communion of the Nestorian 
patriarch ; aud the bishops whom he ordained 
at Mosul, traversed the sea and land to 
reach their diocese on the coast of Malabar. 
In their Syriac liturgy, the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously com¬ 
memorated ; they united their adoration of 
the two persons of Christ; the title of 
Mother of God was offensive to their ear, and 
they measured with scrupulous avarice the 
honours of the Virgin Mary, whom the super¬ 
stition of the Latins had almost exalted to thp 
rank of a goddess. When her image was 
first presented to the disciples of St. Thomas, 
they indignantly exclaimed, “We are Chris¬ 
tians, not idolators! and their simple devotion 
was content with the veneration of the cross. 
Their separation from the western world, had 
left them in ignorance of the improvements, 
or corriiptiou.s, of a thousand years ; and their 
conformity with the faith and practice of the 
fifth century, would equally disappoint the 
prejudices of a papist or a protestant. It was 
the first care of the ministers of Rome to 
intercept all correspondence with the Nes¬ 
torian patriarch, aud several of his bishops 
expired in the prisons of the holy office. The 
flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted by 
the power of the Portuguese, the arts of the 
Jesuits, aud the zeal of Alexis de Meuesez, 
arch-bishop of Goa, in his personal visitation 
of the coast of Malabar. The synod of Di- 
amper, at which he presided, consummated 
tlie pious work of the reunion, and rigorously 
imposed the doctrine and discipline of the 
Roman church, without forgetting auricular 
confession, the strongest engine of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal torture. The memory of Theodore and 
Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar was 
reduced under the dominion of the Pope, of 
the Primate, and of the Jesuits, who invaded 
the see of Angamala or Cranganore. Sixty 
years of servitude aud hypocrisy were patiently 
endured ; but as soon as the Portuguese empire 
was shaken by the courage and industry of 
the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted with vigour 
aud effect the religion of their fathers. The 
Jesuits were incapable of defending the power 
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•which they had abused: the arras of forty cliristiau era. Manikyala was, therefore, 
thousand Christians were pointed against their ’ one of the* most famous places in the Punjab 


falling tyrants ; and the Indian Archdeacon 
assumed the character of a bishop, till u fresh I 
supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac mission- I 
aries could be obtained from the patriarch of j 
Babylon .”—Gibboriy Ch, 47; La Croze \ 
Christianisme des Indes ; Geddes^s Church { 
History *of Malabar. See Adam’s Peak, I 
Nicolo-di-conti. | 

ST. THOME, or Mylaporo, in lat. 13* P 
N., a southern suburb of Madras, in the 
district of Chingleput and about tliree miles 
from Madras to the south. St. Tliomc was 
one of the most important stations of the 
Portuguese on the Coromandel Coast. It 
subsequently belonged successively to the 
French, the Dutch, the king of Golconda, the 
nabob of A root, and has hceu in British pos¬ 
session since the wars in the Carnatic. Its 
native name is Mailapur, often in traveller’s 
accounts, written Meliapore.— Cal. Rev.^ 18 
Jan. 71. 


unanimous m 
destroyed 
on 


at a very early period ; but he thinks that it 
must have been the site of a number of large 
religious establishments ruYlier than tJiat of a 
great city. The people a^e 
their statements that the 
by fire; and this belief, 
tiaditiou or conviction, is c 
quantities of charcoal and asli’ 

Hinong.st all the ruined' hu 
also amply conlirmed by tlie excavat 
he made in the great monastery to 
of General Court’s tope. lie found the 
I plaster of the walls blackened Ijy lire, and tlie 
! wrought blocks of kaukar limestone turned 
I into quick 1 in e. The pine timbers of the roofs 
I also Avere easily recognized by their charred 
fragiiKuits Mild ashes. General Cunningham 
discovered nothing during his re.searelies that 
I offered any clue to the probable period of tlie 
i ilestruclion of these buildings, but as this 
part of the country had fallen into the power 



STUART, author of a History of Bengal, j of the Kashmirian kings, even before the time 


j of Ilwen Thsang, he was inclined to atti ibute 
tlieir destruction rather to braliminical malig¬ 
nity than to mahomedan intolerance. Vaisali 
is supposed by General Cunningham to lie to 
the east of the Gamlak, where we find the 
village of Besarh, with an old ruined fort 


STUCCO, a compound of paris-plaster 
and lime, used in making cornices, 

STUCK-GOED, Dut., also Stuck-gut, 

Gkr. Bronze ; Gun metal, 

STUOJE, also Stoje, It. Mats. 

STUPA, the Sanscrit term for a mound 
or burrow, either of masonry or of earth. | which is still called llaja-Bisal-ku-garh, or 


General Cunningham says the Pali form is 
Thupo, also Thu pa, or Tliuva, in the early 
Ai •iau inscriptions from the Punjab. The 
term now used is Thup for a tolerably 
perfect building, and Thu pi for a ruined 
mound, but writers have adopted the word 
Tope, which preserves neither the spell¬ 
ing nor the pronunciation of the native word. 
The great stupa or buddhist monument of 
Manikyala, was first made known by the 
journey of the Hon’ble Mount Stuart El phiu- 
stone, and has since been explored by Generals 
Ventura and Court. Tlie name is said to liave 
been derived from Raja Man, or Maiiik, who 
is said to have erected the great stupa. 
Fa-Hian states that at two days’ journey to 
the east of Taxila is the spot where Buddha 
gave his body to feed a starving tiger. But 
Dung-yun fixes the scene of this exploit at 
eight days’ journey to the south-east of the 
capital of Gaiidliara, which is a very exact 
descriptiouof the bearing and distanceof Maiii- 
kyala, eitlier from Peshawar or from Hasht- 
iiagar. General Cunningham has identified 
the great stupa of the “ body-offering” with 
the monument that was opened by Genenil 
Court, which, according to the inscription 
found inside, was built in tbe year 20, during 
the reign of the great Indo-Scythian prince 


the fort of raja Visalu, who Avas the reputed 
founder of tlie ancient Vaisali. The ruined 
fort of Besarh thus presents such a perfect 
coincidence of name, position, and dimensions 
witli the ancient city of Vaisali, that there 
can be no reasonable doubt of their identity. 
In one of the buddhist legends, quoted by 
Burnouf, Buddha proceeds with Anunda to 
the Chapala stujia, and seating liimseJf under 
a tree, thus addresses his disciple : ‘‘ How 
beautiful, O Aiianda, is tlie city of Vaisali, 
tlie land of the Vriji,” &c. In tbe time of 
Biiddlia, and for many centuries afterwards, 
the people of Vai.^ali A\»ere called Lichhavi ; 
and in tbe Trikandasesba, the names of Lich¬ 
havi, Vai<lelia, and Tirabhukti, are given as 
synonymous. Vaidelia is well known to the 
readers of the Ramayana as a common name 
of Mithila, the country of raja Janaka whose 
daughter Si fa is also named Vaidelii. Tira- 
bliLikti is tlie pre.^eut Tirnlmti, or Tiiliut. 
Now, the modem town of Janakpui’, in the 
Mitliari district, is acknowledged by tiie uni¬ 
versal consent of tbe natives of tlie country 
to be the same place ns tbe ancient Janakpur, 
tbe capital ol' Mithila. The correct render¬ 
ing of the name is doubtful ; but if the bear¬ 
ing ami distance recorded by the Chines© 
pilgrims are correct, it is almost certain that 


Kanielika, shortly before the beginning of the i the capital of Vriji in the seventh century 
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STUKNID^. 


STURNID^. 


must have been at JaDakpur. Hwen Thsang j which are arranged into the SturnincB, thfe 


gives the name of the country in its Sanscrit 
form, as Fo-li-i-hi, or Vriji ; but it is also 
stated that the people of the north called the 
country Saii-fa-shi* Navandgarh, or Naond- 
garh, is a I'uiiied fort from 250 to 300 feel 
6q.iiare at top and 80 feet in height. It is 
situated elosb to the large village of Lauriya 
15 mijes ' the N. N. W. of Bettiah, and, 
^ the nearest point of the 

The ancient remains consist 
stone pillar, surmounted by a 
‘hnd inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, and of 
^^^tiiree rows of earthen barrows or conical 
mounds of earth, of which two rows He from 
north to south, and the third from east to west. 
The stupas usually met with are huilt either 
of stone or of brick ; but the earliest stupas 
■were mere mounds of earth, of which these 
are the most remaikaide specimens that 
General Cunningham liad seen. lie believes 
that they are the sepnlchial monuments of 
the early kings of the country prior to the 


Starlings or mynas. The LawprotorninoSy 
glossy mynas, or grakles : the Bnphagin<B or 
ox-peckers: the Quiscalina or boat-tails : 
the Ictcrbuv or hang-nests ; and the Agelainai 
or maizes. ,The Sturuinas, Lamprotorninas 
and Bupliaginre are peculiar to the'Old 
World. The more fi equently occurring genera 
and species of the family are as under :— 
Furn. Sturnidie. 

Sub-Fam. ^iurnhice. 

Sturnus vulgaris, Lhin» 


St. indicus, JlotUjs. 


1 St. splendus, Temm. 

Nakshi-telia, IIiND. 

Tilgiri, Kashmik. 


('onimon Starling, Eng. I 
Telia niiiina, Hind. 

Tiloia, ,, 

The glossy black starling of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Azores, is common in the Himalaya 
and N. India, Kaslimir, AfFghanistan, &c., as 
in Biitain. An Aftghan specimen, assigned 
to St, unicolor, appertains to the present 
species, being an old male with the pale 
specks obsolete. 


rise of buddhism, and that their date may he j „ «nicolor, Harm., of Sardinia, 

assumed as raimiuf; fro.n COO to 1500 a o. i very distinct and much less 


rangm 

Every one of these barn^ws is called siinj)ly ! 
bhisa, or ‘ mound,’ but the whole are sai<l to i 
have been the kots or fortified dwellings of | 
the ministers and no'bles of raja Uttanpat, | 
while the fort of Navadgarli was the king’s 
own residence. The word stupa meant ori¬ 
ginally only a “ mound of earth,” and this is 
the meaniug given to it by Colelnooke, in his 


bl ight in its glosses than the common starling. 
It is said by Adams to be common in Sindh, 
the Panjab and Kashmir. . 

Stnrnus eineraceu.s, Temnu Japan. 
Stnrnopastor contra, I Aim. 


1 St, capen,sis, Linn. 

j Ablaka-gosalik, Hkng. 

! Ouiadeggra, ,, 

Idcd-starling, Eng. 


Pastor jail, 
Ablakmaina, 
Yenda gorinka, 


Honf. 

Hind. 

Tel. 


translation of the ‘ Aiuara Kosha,’ I bo , I’^ynd througliout a considerable part of India, 

author of the Ceylonese ‘ Atthakatha’ ex- • • • .. 

plains that they are yakliatthamini, or edifices 
belonging to Yakha, or demon-worship. The 
Yakha in Sanscrit Yakslia and Jaksha, 
were the attendants of Knvera, the God of 
Biches, and the guardians of his treasures, 
and their cldef residence was called Alaka- 
pura. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of | ,S;dik, Bhat-nalik, 
the Gandak there was a city named Alakappo, 


but absent in the 8. and S. W. 

Sturnopastor superciliaris, TLlyth. 

Ibistor jalla, llorsf., Malayaiia. 

Pastor tricolor, JJorsf., Java. 

Pastor temporalis, kP^agler, China. 
Aci'ulotherea li istis, hinn. 

Cnicula gryllivora, Daudin. | Mina tristoides, ifodg. 


inhabited . by a people named Balaya or 
Bulnka who obtained a share of Buddha’s 
relics .—C mi uig ham's Avcicul Gcog, of 
India, pp. 4 43, 444, 448, 450. 

STUKOF.ON FISH. Along the Asiatic 
coasts, the high pi’iee obtained for the supe¬ 
rior and well nmnnfaciured isinglass affords 
inducements not to be expected elsewhere, 
but all the parts offish, as the flesh, the roe, 
and the sounds, can be turned to account, 
much of the fish caught must be every wliere 
consumed for food, but considerable quantities 
are dried, and form articles of commerce, as 
do shark-fins and fish-maws. The sounds of 
many Indian fTshes might, like sturgeons, 
yield isinglass, while fish-glue and lish-oil 
might he obtained from otlu'rs. 

.STURNHXE, the starling family of birds, 
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Minna Hind. 

»Salonka, Mahr. 

Goranka ; Gorinka, Tel. 


Beng. 

(I or wnn tera, Ca n. 

Be in n i, Sa loo, C noTA -N a g p. 

The common inyua, Eng. 

All the Jiead, the crest, neck and breast 
glossy black. It occurs all over India and 
Burmah. It was introduced from the Mauri¬ 
tius into India, to destroy the grasshoppers. 
Aerridotheres giuginianus, Latham, 

Turdiis ginginiaiuis, Lath. 

Pa.stor gregicolus, llodg. 


P, mahrattensis, Royle. 


(hing-salik, Bkng. Gilgila, Hind. 

Kiiin .salik, „ Bardi*maina, Nepal. 

Bauk-myna, Eng. Ltili, Sind. 

Gaiiga maiua, HiND, 

Occurs from Atfghanisfan and the Hima¬ 
laya southwards to the Kerbudda. 
Acridotheres fuse us, Wagler, 


A. griseus, Blyth. 


IMama cristatelloidesj^orf^'. 


Paator mahrattensis,i5^A'es.!Gracula cri8tatelIa,<St<ncI<r. 


Jbont-salik, 
Pahari maiua, 


Beng. 

Hind. 


Jhonii maina, 
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STYKACE^*: 


STYRAX OFFICINALE. 


Occurs in hilly and jungly districts through¬ 
out India, Nepal, Assam and Burraah. 


Acridotheres cristatellus,-, China. 

Acridotheres javanicus, Caba7iis^ Java. 
Temeuuchus pagodarurn, Ginelin, 


Pastor nigriceps, Hodg. 

Turd us pago 

darutn. 

, Gme- 

Ms,ina sylvestris, „ 

lln. 



MonghyrPawi, Bkng. 

( Bmhmany myna, 

Eng. 

Pabiya pawi, „ 

Blado-be.aded, 


,, 

Popoyamaina, Hind, 

Papata paiiki 


Tam. 

Bahmani ,, „ 

b*a wanati, 


,, 

Puhaia ,, „ 

rai)ata go mil 


Tel. 

Occurs throughout 

all India. 



STYLIDIACEyE, 

Lindl. 3 

:3iis 1 

small 

order of plants may a I 

most be said 

to be 

con- 

fined to the East-Ind 

ies as both 

its g(‘ 

nora, 

Alangium and Marlea 

(Stylidium, 

Lour. 

) ar(5 


common in the southern parts of India, whence 
they extend along’the Malayan Peninsula to 
Cochin-China, and northwards along the i 
forest-clad base of the Himalaya. Marlca | 
begonifolia} extends beyond 30. of N. latitude | 
while Alangium decapetalurn spreads from the j 
Central Range up to the western hank of the 
Ganges to Allahabad, and the banks of the ^ 
Jumna. This is common in the Peniusuhi 
with A. hexapetalnm, said to afford good 
wood and edible fruit.— Royle's ILL Him. 
Bof.f ;7. 21o. 

STYLIDIUM BEGONIFOLILJM, R.Rr. 

S. chineiiKe, Lour. I Marlea begonifolia, Roxb. 

Khassya hills, extending northwards be¬ 
yond 30* of N. lat., middle-sized, white, with 
large yellow anthers, March and April ; fr. 
July aud August. Timber employed by the 
natives in the construction of their houses.— 
Voigt, p. 40. 

STYLIP''ER, a genus of molluscs. 
STYLOCEROS RATVVA, /fodgs. Syn. 
of Cervulus moscdiatus, De Blum, tiie Bark¬ 
ing deer, occurs at Siligoree, in the Terai— 
Hook. Him. Jon7\, p. 399. 

STYLOCORYNE WEBERA, A. Rich. 

Webera corymbosa, Willd., Roxh., Rl, hid. p. 533. 
Canthium corymbosum, Pers., Rhcede. 

Rondeletia asiatica, Linn, 

Cupia corymbosa, DC. 

Tarenna Zeylanica, Grertn. 

Kommi chettu, Tkl. j Konda papata, Tel. 

Bomma papata, „ J 

The wood of this shrub or small tree is 
small, but hard, prettily marked, and much 
esteemed by the natives, Tho tree is met 
with on the Godavery. Its leaves and fruit 
are used in medicine.— Capt Beddome ; Roxb. 
FI. Ind., Vol. ii, p. 333 ; Voigt, p. 377. 

STYLODISCUS TRIFOLIATUS, Ben¬ 
nett. Syn. of Andrachne trifoliata.— 

STYRACEiE, a sub-order of plants ; con¬ 
sisting of trees or shrubs, and comprising 
eight or nine genera, Syraplieos ; Styrax ; 
Paralea ; aud Diclidanthera. Of the E. Indian | 
species are; I 


' Symplocos ferruginea, Roxh., Khassya 

t „ spicata, Roxb., Khassya. 

„ racernosa, Roxb., Burdwan, Nepal, Ka- 

maon. 

,, sinica, Kerr, China. , 

,, piilchoii'ima, Wall., Nepal. 

Styrax benzoin, Dryand, Sumatra, 

„ serratiilus, Roxb., Chittagong. 

STYRAX BENZOIN, Drgander. 

Litliocarpns l)enz()in, Blume. 

Loobani nod, ood, Okkh. 1 Kominjan, MaLAT. 

Cum benjamin tree, Eng. Husso luban, Pers. 

Storax. ,, I I'usso 111 jawi, ,, 

Lubaii, Hind, j Sa mb ranee, TaM. 

The gum re.^iin. 

Asternk, Arab. Sturax, Gr. 

Huase-iil-jawi, ,, JAiban, IIiND. 

Benjamin, Eng. Styrax, Lat 

Benzoin, „ Hiisse luban, Pers. 

Gum benjamin, ,, 

Tills tree is a native of Sumatra, Siam and 
Java, and yields the gum benjamin of com¬ 
merce : c.hai acter of wood not known. Ben¬ 
zoin is obtained in Sumatra, by making in¬ 
cisions inlo the tree, in its seventh year. The 
juic^c hardens on exposure to tlie air, that 
which flows first being the purest and most 
fragant. Itisalsooblained in Siam and Bankok ; 
it is supposed that Styrax finlaysonianum 
yields the last. It occurs in masses composed 
I of white lumps, joined together by a brownish 
! re<f substance. It has an agreeable odour and 
taste. It contains a resin mixed with a con¬ 
siderable quantity of benzoic acid, which may 
be prepared from this drug. A very useful 
stimulant, oxjiectorant and diuretic. It is 
primdpally used in elironic hronehitis and la¬ 
ryngitis, also in jaundice and disease of the 
bladder.— Voigt', Birdwood -, FoxvclCs Fland 
book, Vol. i, p. 339. 

STA^KAX HROOiM ? Ger. Storax. 

STYRAX OFElCfNALE. JAnn. A native 
of Asia Minoi* and Syria,common in Greece,and 
cultivated in the south of Europe. As this 
plant does not yield a balsamic exudation in all 
these situations some Storax has been thought 
to bo yielded by Liquidambar orientale, Du 
Hamel, however, states having seen it flow from 
a tree near the Chartreuse of Montriau. 

Storax, occurs in three diflerent forms ; viz. 

Storax in graBis, the rarest and purest of 
all, in transparent, yellowish-white or reddish- 
yellow grains, the size of a small bean, tho 
consistence of wax, and capable of consolidat¬ 
ing into a thick mass. Odour strong, pene¬ 
trating and very agreeable. Taste aromatic 
and bitter. 

Storax in soft mass, or amyg<laloid storax 
(Storax calamite, Lemery), softer than the 
preceding species, easily fusible, with brown 
fracture, displaying almond-like yellowish 
tears. Odour very sweet, like benzoin, taste 
[ sweet and perfumed. 

Massive hard stern.r, light brown, yelloTT, 
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Veiltribh brown nnd friable, sometimes slight¬ 
ly tenacious, softens under the teeth. Odour 
less than that of two preceding varieties, and 
resembling balsam oi’ Tolu ; flavour sweet. 
This variety is very impure, being usually 
adulterated with saw-diist, &c, 

• The better kinds of storax burn Avith a 
white flame, and give a light, spongy, 
earbonaceous residue. It communicates to 
water a yellow colour and fragrant smell. It 
is soluble (except the impurities) in al¬ 
cohol and ether. Storax is brought to 
Europe from Turkey in Asia; formerly 
it was packed in bulrushes, at present it 
is sent in bladders. M. Fee deems the 
origin of this drug uncertain ; the styrax 
tree, cultivated in the south of Europe, aflbnis 
no balsam, but this may be because the soil 
and climate differ ftora those of its native 
country. The strotig resemblance between 
this pro^luct and the balsam eopalin produced 
by the Liquidambar styraciflua, led to the 
idea that storax might probably bo secreted 
by some congenerous tree, and Bernard de 
Jussieu pointed out the Liquidambar orien- 
tale, a tree common in Syria, as the most like¬ 
ly source of the article. It is now, however as¬ 
certained that storax is in reality produced 
by the Styrax officinale, a native of the Levant, 
Syria, Palestine, Greece, and the Peloponesus. 
The term storax or styrax, (Greek p'rvpai 
A rab ices to rak,) i s a w or d o f u n k n o w n or ig i n, — 
Khenb. and Eberm., 210, FI. Crmc. t 37b, 
St. and Ch. 47 ; O’S/irtwq/nic.s?/, pp. 429-30. 

STYRAX SERRULATUS,’ Roj'b., a tree 
of Chittagong. 

STYX, see Saraswati. 

SCI, see Swastika. 

SU also Abar, a great Scylhic horde who 
entered India, a. c. 126, and gave their 
name to the province of ludo-Scythia.— Elliot. 

SU Tuisto (Mercury) and Erthu (the 
earth) were the chief divinities of the early 
German tribes. TufSto was born of the 
Earth (Ella) and Manus (Menu). He is 
often confounded with Odin, or Woden, the 
Buddha of the eastern tribes, though they 
are the Mars and Mei’cury of these nations. 

Tlie Suiones or Suevi, the most power¬ 
ful Getio nation of Scandinavia, was di¬ 
vided into many tribes, one of whom, the 
Su (Yuchi or Jit), made human sacrifices 
in their consecrated groves to Ertha (Ella), 
whom all worshipped, and whose chariot 
was drawn by a cow. The Suevi wor¬ 
shipped Isis and Ceres (of Rajasthan), in 
whose rites the figure of a ship is introduced ; 

* symbolic,* observes Tacitus, ‘ of its foreign 
origin.* The festival of Isa, or Gowri ; wife 
of Iswara, at Oodipoor, is performed on the 
lake, and appears to be exactly that of Isis 
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and Osiris in Egypt, as described by Hero*- 
dotns. On this occasion Iswara (Osiris), 
who is secondary to his wife, has a stalk of 
the onion in blossom in his hand ; a root 
deie.stcd by the biudoo.s generally, though 
a<lored by the Egyptians. The Suevi sung 
hymns in praise of Hercules, as well as Tuisto 
or Odin, whose banners and images they car¬ 
ried to the field ; and fought in clans, using 
the feram or javelin, both in close and distant 
combat. In all maintaining the resemblance 
to the Hericnla, descendants of Buddha, and 
the Aswa, offspring of Bajaswa, who peopled 
those regions west of the Indus, and whose 
redundant population spread both east and west. 
In an inscription of the Gete or Jit prince of 
Salindrapoor (Sulpoor) of the fifth century, he 
is styled of tbo ra(;e of ‘ Tusta’ (q. Tuisto ?). 
It is in that ancient naillieaded character used 
by the ancient biuldhists of India, and still 
the sacred character of tbcj Tatar Lamas: 
In short, the Pali. All the ancient inscrip¬ 
tions in the possession of Col. Tod, of the 
branches of the Aguiculns, as tl)e CJjohan, 
Pramara, Solanki and Puriharu, are in this 
character. That of the Jit prince styles him 
‘ Jit Cat-’hi-da’ (Qu. of (da) Cathay) p From 
Tuisto and Woden we have our Tuesday and 
Wednesday, In India, Wednesday is Bud- 
war (Dies Mercurii), and Tuesday, Mungul- 
war (Dies Martis), the Mardi of the French. 
ThoGeticcreed carried their veneration for the 
hor.se, .symbolic of their chief deity the sun, 
■\\Uo Scandinavia : equally so of all the early 
(xerman (ribes, the Sur, Suevi, Catti, Sucimbri, 
Geles, in the forests of Germany and on the 
banks of the Elbe and Wescr. The milk-white 
horse was supposed to be the organ of the gods, 
from whose neighiug they calculated future 
events : notions possessed also by the Aswa, 
sons of Boodha (Woden), on the Yamuna and 
Ganges, when the rocks of Scandinavia and 
the shores of the Baltic were yet untrod by 
man. It was this omen which gave Darius 
Ilystaspes (hysna, ‘ to neigh,* aspn, ‘a horse,’) 
a crown. The bard Chund makes it the 
omen of death to his principal heroes. The 
steed of the Scandinavian god of battle was 
kept in the temple of Upsala, and always 
“found foaming and sweating after battle.’* 
“ Money,” says Tacitus, “ was only acceptable 
to the German when bearing the effigies of 
the horse.” In the Edda we are infornaed 
that the Getes, or Jits, who entered Scandi¬ 
navia, were termed Asi, and their first settle¬ 
ment As-gard. Pinkerton rejects the autho¬ 
rity of tho Edda, and follows Torfaeus, who 
from Icelandic chronicles and genealogies 
concludes Odin to have come into Scandina¬ 
via in the time of Darius Hystaspes, fiv^ 
hundred years before Christ. This is tho 
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period of the Inst Boodha, or Mahavirn, wliose | 
era is four hundred and seventy-seven years i 
before Vinrama, or five hundred and thirty- I 
three before Christ. Tiie successor of Odin j 
in Scandinavia was Gotama ; and Gotarna | 
was the successor of the last Boodha ; Maha- | 
vira, who was Gotama, or Gaudama, is still 
adored from the Straits of Malacca to the 
Caspian Sea. “ Other antiquaries,” says Pin¬ 
kerton, “ assert another Odin, who was put 
as the supreme deity one fhonsand years be¬ 
fore Christ.^' Mallet admits two Odins, 
but Mr. Pinkerton wishes he had abided 
by that of Torfaeus, in 500 a. c. It is a 
singular fact, that the periods of both the 
Scaudiuaviari* Odins should assimilate with 
the twenty-second Boodha, Nairnnath, and 
twenty-fourth and last, Mahavira : the first 
the cotemporary of Krishna, about 1100 
years, the last 533, befoie Christ. The 
Asi, Getes, &c. of'Enrope worshipped Mercury 
as founder of their lino, as did the Eastern 
Asi, Takshaes and Getes. The Cliinese and 
Tatar historians say Boodha, or Fo, ap¬ 
peared 1027 yeai’s before Christ.—/iVr- | 
jasthan, Vol. i, p. 64 : lacifus, Vol. xxxviii. 

SU or Shu in the Girnar inscription and 
in the Bairath stone, has been said to mean a 
personification of calamity. Sav ; Savath 1 
and Su are in tlie 7th Section of Girnar in- j 
scription. Thcos Greek. God, Zeus, j 
is merely deus in one syllable ; Q-enitive dios. [ 
Dens is Theos. Z(M4 in pelasgic Grec'k is 1 
Jupiter. Sen ,Spai (an. Seo, Sev or Siva | 
Siva, Shiva. j 

SU A LL A of Celebes. Biche do mar. 

SUAR, Chensuar or Clienchwar, or Surah 1 
also Chentsu, are a wild, half-savage, for-! 
est tribe inhabiting the eastern ghants of ! 
the peninsula of India. They are known to ■ 
their settled neighbours as the Chenchu 
kulam, Chencliwar and Chensuar, Wilson 
names them Chencliu-vadu (vadn, Tel., 
a man.) They are .about 1,200 in number, 
and dwell in the tract of jungle cover¬ 
ing the westernmost range of the eastern 
ghaut line, between the Pennar river and 
the Kistuah, and known locally as theNulIa- 
mulla, and the Lankamulla. They inhabit 
clearings in the forest, live in beehive shape 
liuts like the African, Nicobarian ,*ind many 
of the ruder Asiouesian tribes. These are 
of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
high, aud a conical straw roof, with a screen 
for a door. The men are almost nude, and have 
in general only a rag for covering. The 
women dress like the wandering female 
basket-makers whom they resemble in fea¬ 
tures. The feat^ires of the men are small, 
but the expression is animated, cheek-bones 
higher and more prominent than those of the 
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liindoos in general, nose flatter, and nostrils 
more expanded ; their eyes black and pierc¬ 
ing ; in stature they are somewhat shorter than 
their neighbours, and they are slightly, but 
well-made, except about the knee, which is 
large, and the leg. The colour of the skin 
is darker, and there seems a tendency to 
cutaneous eruption. Ncwbold characterises 
I them as between a Tiling and a JakuH of 
j the Malay peninsula. They have no lan¬ 
guage of their own, but speak Telugu with a 
har.sh and pecular pronunciation. Brahmans 
say they formerly were shepherds of the 
Yerra Gobi caste. They have large dogs,and 
a few are employed as hill police, iu the pass 
from the Kuraan to Badwail. The Nandial 
Chenchwar c.ssert their ignorance of a god or 
a soul. They have no images. They are 
polygamists; tJiey bury tlieir dead, but some¬ 
times burn, and, like the Tartars, they carry 
the deceased’s weapons to the grave. They 
I use the speai’, hatchet, the matchlock, or a 
bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with iron. 
They look on weaving and other manufactur¬ 
ing arts with com tempt. They are patient 
and docile. It is suggested by Mr. Logan 
that the Chenchwar are a continuation of the 
wild forest Surah of the mountainous tracts 
furth(‘r north in the line of the eastern ghauts. 
Vocabularies of six of the non-Arian tongues, 
the Kond, Savara, Gadaha, Yerukalu and 
Chentsu are given at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
Beng. As. Soc. Journal.—tn 7?. 

Soc. Journ., 1865 ; Logan, in Journal 
Indian Archipelago, » 

SUB A, a province, a government, some¬ 
times a smaller division, also the officer in 
charge of a suba. 

ISUBADAR, the governor of a’province or 
s\d)a. A commissioned rank in the native 
I army of India. 

j SUBADIIRA, sister of Krishna, her mar- 
I riage was by seizure of the maiden by 
I Arjiina at her brother’s instigation near the 
Raibuta mountain, where she had gone toper- 
: form certain religious ceremonies. The mind 
of this lady is shown in her lamentation 
for her son after he was killed in battle. The 
lamentation was addressed to his spirit, and 
she prayed for its being associated with the 
holy and heroic iu the heavenly sphere.— 
Mahabharat, Cal. Review, No. 109, 41. 

See Jaganath, Nat’h. 

SUBAH, Hind. A province. 

SUBAHDAR, Hind. A province holder, 
a native officer. 

SUBAK, see Affghan. 

SUBA LI, Hind. Crozophora plicata, Ad, 
Juss. 

SUBATHU, occupies the crest of a ridge 
at an elevation of 4,200 feet. It lies ukie 
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SUB-HIMALAYA. 


SUBZAH. 


miles from Kussowlie on the road to Simla, 
the hills are bare of wood, the climate differs 
from that of Kussowlie in being hotter in 
summer, and warmer in winter; it is altoge¬ 
ther more dry and sheltered, and has an ad¬ 
vantage in being seldom visited by fogs. Su- 
hathu is noted for its nummulitic strata. See 
Kohistan, Sanatoria. 

SUBBA DUMPA, Ticl. Dioscoroa tomen- 
tosa. Keen. ; 12., Vol. iii, p. 805 ; W. Ic., p. 
815. 

SUB AKTAGIN, governor of Khorassan, 
declared himself independent at Ghnzni, in 
A.. D. 975, he afterwards carried his arms 
across the Indus, forcdlily converting the 
natives to Islamism. These inroads were 
repeated, and in the last (a. d. 997), he 
was accompanied by his son, the celebrat¬ 
ed Mahrnopd, who became, upon his suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Ghnzni, the 
scourge of Ind ia. When Mali mood, the 
successor of Subaktagin, the first sultan of 
Ghazinavi dynasty, turned his arms towards 
India, he subjugated the whole of the level 
district, west of the Indus, to the very foot 
of the Bnihooce rnountaius. Ilis son, Mu- 
saood, extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekraii ; he adhered, liovvevor, 
to his father’s plan of not ascending the lofty 
ranges, and all subsequent invaders of Sind, i 
seem to have been guided by their example. 
— History of the Punjab^ Vol. i, p. (vl. 

SUB-BORAS SOri/E, Lat. Borax. 

SUBER, Lat. Cork. 

SUB-HIMALAYA, is a term originated 
by Mr. B. Hodgson, to distinguish all the 
mountains and their inhabitants below the 
snowy range^. But the tei m is inappropriate, 
as it includes precipitous mountains, 8,000 
and 10,000 feet high, and people dwelling in 
them, higher tl.an the highest mountaineers 
of Europe. The Shh Himalayas comprised | 
in Bhutan, Sikim and Nepal, arc chiefly oc-j 
ciipied by Tibetan or Botiah tribes, and by 
tribes more akin to the Gangetic race. The 
first fossil remains of the colossal tortoise, 
Colossochelys atlas, were discovered in 1835 
in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik Hills, or 
Sub-Himalaya skirting the southern foot of 
the great Himalaya chain. They were found 
associated with the remains of four extinct 
species of Mastodon and Elephant, species of 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Anoplothe- 
rium, Camel, Giraffe, Sivatherium, and a 
vast number of other Mammalia, including 
four or five species of Qnadrumana. The 
Sewalik fauna include also a great number of 
reptilian forms, such as crocodiles and laud 
and fresh water tortoises. Some of the cro¬ 
codiles belong to extinct species, but others 
ap^ar to he absolutely identical with species 
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nowlivingin the rivers of India: in particular 
to the Crocodilus longirostris, from the existing 
forms of which naturalists have been unable 
to detect any difference in heads dug out of 
the Sewalik Hills. The same result applies 
to the existing Emys tectum, now a common 
species found in all parts of India. A very 
perfect fossil specimen, presenting the greater 
part of the evidence of the dermal scutes, is 
nndistinguishable from the living forms, not 
vaiying more from these than they do among 
eacli other. Professor Thomas Bell, the 
highest authority on the family, after a 
I rigid examination, confirms tho result 
arrived at, viz., that there are no charac¬ 
ters shown by the fossil to justify its sepa¬ 
ration from the living E^mys tectum. There 
are other cases wliitdi appear to yield similar 
results, hut the evidence has not yet been 
snfflciently examined to justify a confident 
affirmation of the identity at present. 

The result arrived is, that there are fair 
grounds for entertaining the belief as proba¬ 
ble that the Colossochelys Atlas may have 
lived down to an early period of the human 
epoch and since become extinct :—1st, from 
the fact that other Chelonian species and 
I (U’ocodiles, contemporaries of the Colossoche¬ 
lys in the Sewalik fauna, have survived ; 
2nd, from the indications of mythology iu 
regard to a gigantic species of tortoise iu 
India.— Campbell^ p.46 ; Jour. As. Soc. Ben., 
JVo. 247 of 1855. See Dehra, Himalaya. 

I SUBIIRAMANYA, Isvara’s younger sou 
a favorite with the Sliaiiars. See Hindoo 
Serpent, Snake. 

SUBINJ or SUG-BTNJ, Arab., Gdz., 
Hind. ^ 

SUBJUYA, Hind. Canna indica. 

SUBLIME CORROSIF, Fa. Corrosive 
sublimate. Bichloride of mercury. 

SUBUNREEKA. The principal cataracts 
or waterfalls in India, are those near Simorree, 
iiiRohilcund ; at Gokak, on theGutpurba, the 
Gairsappa, where from top of fall to surface of 
basin is 888 feet, and the depth of basin 
is 300 feet—and from 300 to 600 feet 
across during the rains. T’ena in Maha- 
huleshwar, 600 feet ; Cauvery, 300 feet. 
CaUu-acts of Suboonreka, Chota-Nagpore, 
and Hurrorec Gliaul—the falls, 15, 20, and 
1 400 respectively ; about 500 feet across 
crest.— Curiosities of Science, Dr, Brtiist*8 
Catalogue, 

I SUBRAON, is in the neighbourhood of 
Ferozepore iu the Panjah. It was the scene 
of a battle between the British and the Sikhs 
after the death of Runjit Singh. 

I SUBZA, Htnd. Ocimum basillcum, Linn, 

SUBZAII or Suhjah, the Dukani name of 
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SUCCOTH BENOTH. 


SUDQA. 

nn intoxicating liquor prepared from Cannabis SUCH, Hind. Sticks for keeping extend- 
eativa, or hemp leaves ; black pepper, carda- ed on its frame, the mir’'or screen in paper 
moms ; Poppy seeds : Cucumis utilissirnus making. 

and sntivus. It exliilirates without injurious SUCHAL, Hind., of Chenab, Cichorium 
consequences.— Ainslie’s Mat. Med., p. 268 ; intibus.— Linn. 

Jierkhts. See Ganjah, Subji, Sidhi. SU-CHAN, Chin. Oil pea. 

SUBZE KE BINJ ? Duk. Ocytnum basili- 8UCHI, Hind, Atropa belladonna, 
cum. SU-CHU, a town'in Cliina, proverbially an 

SUBZAWAR. The town and. district of earthly paradise. 

Subzawar, lies between that of Turbut-e- There’s heaven above, 

Hyderee and Irak, since the death of Nader Su-Chu bhlow.” 

Shah, it has been in the possession of a chief SUCK'llI, see Kaineri. 

of a Turkish tribe.— Malcolms History of^ SUCRA, or Bhrigu, see Graba, Vara or 

Persia, Vol. \\, pp.22i0, 231. Vasara. 

SUCCADANA, on the west coast of SUDAB, Hind. Euphorbia lathyrufe, also 
Borneo, in lat, 1® 7' S., a place of trade with Ruta angustitbiia, Ruta graveoleus, P^uphor- 
ludia. bia dracunculoides. 

SUCCADP:, Geu. Citron. I SUDANAPU-VEDSU or Sadanapa Ve- 

SUCCINEA, a genus of molluscs. | dru, Tkl. Bambusa stricta. 

SUCCINUM, Lat. Amber. ! SUDANANDA or Sadananda, Sanb., 

SUCCORY, Cichorium intybus, much from sada, always, and anauda, joy. 
used in P'rance as a winter salad under the I SUDAR, sec Sudra. 

name of Barbe du Capuciuc. The common , SUDARSHAN, Hind. Hedychium coc- 
way to grow this plant is similar to carrots* ; cineum, called Indian shot, its black seeds 
When tlie tapering roots have attained some | used for necklaces. 

size, they are lifted, the leaves cut off, the I SUDASHli)GHUR, there are two serious 
roots are then planted in sand in a dark room drawbacks to the many advantages pro- 
or cellar ; where in consequence of the ab- seated by Sudasheghur as a shipping 
sence of light the roots throw out white port. Tlio first is the prevalence of 
leaves which make an excellent vegetable. | heavy breakers outside, and across the 
This plant is the cichory of commerce used j mouth of the Bay, from Carwarhead to 
in the adulteration of coffee.— Jaffrey. i Deoghur island, and also throughout its 

SUCCORY ROOT, See Jvasni ki j interior (except close under the Head) during 

jar. the height of the south-west monsoon:— 

SUCCOTH BENOTH, an Assyrian deity, j rendering it dangerous at such tiq^s for iu- 

whom the Jews worshipped under the name | ward-bound vessels to make the anchorage, and 
of Astarte or Ashtaroth, and it is said that ^ impossible for Ihose outward-bound to put to 
this deity was of both sexes This physiolo-: sea. The second is the gradual silting up 
gical or cosrnogynic union of the sexes is at- ’ of i^eitcul Cove, and evident decrease of the 
tributed to a form of Siva, the right side : depth of water in some parts of the Bay. 
being male and left side ternale, and his female I SUDASHYA, or Sadashya, Sans., hy- 
energy or saeti is fabled to have assumed botli | standers at a council, whose business it is to 
appearances as circumstances required. The i notice and correct mistnkes. The Sudnshya 
Babylonian goddess identical with Succoth | regulates the ceremonies of worship, but is 
Benoth was Mylitta, meaning mother, and | not employed on all occasions.— Ward's view 
the term Mat’ha or mother is applied to the of the Hindoos, Vol. ii, p. 17. 
wife of Siva. Amongst the Assyrians, the SUDDS A P", Hind., rnother-of-peurl. 
women, once in theii- lives had to make a SUDDAP, Arab., Duk. Rue. 

sacrifice of virtue to the goddess Succoth | SUDDAPA, Tkl. Dill seed. 

Beuotli. Lempriere says that Succoth Be- | SUDDOZYE, an AfTgan clan, see Kanda- 
noth was a surname of Venus, in whose | liar, Khyber. 

temples all the women were obliged to prosti- SUD-GOPA, Sans., from sut, good, and 

tute themselves to strangers. Amongst other gop, cow-keeper. 

names of the wife of Siva was Bali or Vali, SUDHO-DHANA, see Buddha. 

under which appellation she assumed tlie form SUDl MIRAPA KAYA or Golakonda 

of a girl of twelve years of age. And in mirapa, Tel. Capsicum frutesceus, L. 

Madura, Bulaue and other places, beautiful SUDIMUSTRA, Sans., Tel. Tribulus 

virgius used to.go to the temple once in their terrestris. 

lives to offer themselves in hoiioui of the god- SUDQA, Arab. Propitiatory offerings, 
dess. It was the belief that u god had con- Sudqee, or Sudqeejaua, to become a sacrifice 
versed with them.— Roberts, p. ix. for the welfare of another. , 
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SUDRA. 


SUFI. 


SUDR DEWANI, see Prinsep. 

‘SUDRA. The Parsees are invested with 
the sudra or sacred shirt, and the cord or 
kusti at the age of six years and three months. 
This investiture is the initiation of the child 
into the religion of Zoroaster, the “ jubhla,’^ 
being then discontinued. The sudra is made 
of linen or gauze or net, v^diile the kusti is a 
thin woollen cincture or cord of seventy-two 
threads representing the seventy-two Has or 
chapters of the Izashne, one of the sacred 
books of the Parsees. The Sudra and Kusti , 
are worn alike by men and women, hut the 
latter likewise dress in the saree, genoiully i 
of coloured silk and the short sleeved silk vest | 
called the Kanchri orCholi.— Parsees, p, 70.; 

SUDRA or Sudar, is a tei-m, which is! 
now the caste appellation of the mass of 
the inhabitants of Iinlia, whether Gaurians or i 
Dravidians, but seems originally to have been | 
the name of a tribe dwelling near the Indus. 
Lassen recognises the name in that of the 
town '^v^poc on the lower Indus, and especial¬ 
ly in that of the nations of the Sudi oi in north¬ 
ern Arachosia. Ho supposes tlierii to have 
been with tlie Abhiras and Nishadas, a black 
long haired race of aborigines, subdued by 
the Aryans. It cannot be doubted tliat by 
the Aryans, the term was extended in course 
of time to all who occupied or wore reduced 
to a dependent condition, whilst the name 
Mlechchn, continued to be the appellation of 
the unsubdued Uii-Aiyanised tribes. Lassen 
and Max Muller, suppose that the whole of 
the Sudilts or primitive servile classes of 
northern India, belonged to a race different 
from their Aryan conquerors, but Dr. Cald¬ 
well thinks it probable that a considerable 
portion of them consisted of the slaves, ser¬ 
vants, depeiula!)t8 or followers of the high 
caste Aryans, and like the latter belo!)ged to 
the Aryan race. And the fact that tlie Brali- j 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vuisyas au<l Siulras, are all | 
represented as having sprung from Brahma’s j 
body, though from different parts of it, is in 
favour of the idea that tlie Sudnis differ from 
the twice-born Aryas, in rank oidy, not in ; 
blood. Sudras, otherwise Sooilra, or Sndar | 
are mechanics, artizaiis, and labourers ofevery j 
description. But in the prosecution of the , 
Sidra’s avocations will be fonnd persons of i 
the second and tlnrd tribes, or c.lasses, and, j 
perhaps also of tlie first ; but of the first com- | 
paratively few. “ Tlio natural duty of the I 
Sudra is servitude.” Many sects and sub¬ 
castes of Sudras burn their dead, like other 
hintloos. Others inter them decently clad, 
and in a horizontal position, while others, as 
the Lingaets, Gold-smith caste, &c., put their 
defid in a sitting attitude. The Sudras have : 
numerous sub-divisions, in their castes. I 
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Aryyan liindoos burn their dead, abstaio 
from eating flesh of horned cattle and from ar- 
dent spirits. They believe in the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls follow brahmanism. Worship 
ancient heroes as demi-gods, are governed by 
municipal institutions in their villages and 
townsliips. The bad castes, which did noteat 
together or intei marry, viz.^ Braliraauical or 
priestly caste, Khetri or military caste, Vaisya 
j or mercantile caste, Sudra or cultivator, or 
j labourer, or,landholder caste. The prior races, 
have no prejudices against animal food of any 
kind, whether the animal be slaughtered or die 
a natural death. These have nolaws of caste ? 
Burn their dead. Have no race of regular 
priests, but select them from the lay party. 
They offer up bloody sacrifices. In Gond- 
wanu, Gnmsur and Busfar, and in tlie Assam 
hills they continue to make human sacrifices. 
See Chandragupta, Hindoo, rlungum, Mlech- 
cha, Poitu, Zonar.— fVh., p, 5. 

SUDRAKAS, or Surakouste. 
SUDR-DEWANI, see Prinsep. 

SUDR DIN, see Kbajah. 

SUDRA UPALI, see Sakya muni. 
SUDULUNU, Singh. Allium sativum. 
Linn, See Garlic. 

SUDU MOSTRA, Sa.ns. Tribulus lanu- 
ginosus. TAnn., Roxb., W. ^ A,, fV, Ic. 

SUFFAID-SUMBAL, or Lal-kud-sumbal, 
Beno., Hind. Canavalia ghidiata. 

SUFFAID-MUHAMMA, Beng., Hind. 
Flnggea leucopyrns. 

SUFFAID-MOOSLIE, Bkng., Hind, As¬ 
paragus sarmentosus. 

8UFFAID-T00LSIE, Beng , Hind. Ocy- 
mum album. 

SUFFAVI, a dynasty that ruled in Persia. 
See Kajar, Khorassnn. 

SUFFED SUMBULKHAR, Duk. White 
oxide of Arsenic. 

SUFFEID GOOMCHEE KEE JUR. 
SUFI'UR, the 2i)d month of the mahome- 
dan year. 

SUFI, Pers. The Sophists of the east, 
who indulge iu religious erotic poetry. The 
Jalal-ud-diij,says, in theMasnavi, in whatever 
place, we set our foot, we are always, lord, with¬ 
in tby resort. The Sufi creed is a philosophy, a ' 
pan theism. The whole visible creation is 

the outward manifestation of the invisible 
Being whose spirit is diffused everywhere 
through it. The first stage of a Sufi disciple 
is styled Sharyat or Law in which he prac¬ 
tices all the external rites and ceremonies of 
religion. Tariqat from Tariq, meaning a 
path, way, or directiou, is the second stage, in 
which the disciple discards the outward forms 
of religion and devotes himself to the mental 
worship of the deity. The third stage is 
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SUFI. 


SUEZ.' 


Haqiqat) from Haq, the all-righteous. It and more consistent, and their vices more 
means the state of truth, and is a condition enormous, than those of any other people, 
accompanied by a preternatural knowledge or Spinoza and Schelling are left far behind by 
meditation, obtained by the devotee through Ibn Arabi. But, a deep metaphysical system 
a long meditation on God. The fourth stage may be found among all rude nations ; for 
is the Marifat, from Arif to know, is attained the supernaturalist has no need of learning ; 
by long and painful fasts, dwelling in solitary dreams suffice Richard F, Burtons 

deserts, seeing only his teacher. Few sur- Smd, p, 406 ; Westminster Review, Oct. 
vive the severities of this stage. But wdien 1869. See Priests. 

it is reached, the soul absorbed into the divine SUDUSUDU, Malay. Euphorbia caua- 
essence is again with God. But the purified riensis, TAnn, • 

Sufi, may partake of the nature of God, which SUEVI, or Suiones, the origin of the 
is termed Jamal: and signifies that mild and Suevi, Su, or Yeufc of Yeutland (Jutland) 
gentle beauty which loves to do good and has been traced to the ,Yute, Gete, or Jitof 
hurts not. Or, ho may be intoxicated with Central Asia, who carried thence the religion 
the wine of the divine love and absorbed in ofBudd’ha into India, as well as to the Baltic, 
the contemplation of the Jetal or consuming There is little doubt that the races called 
glory of the deity; in which state, lie is full Jotuer, Jsetei, Jotun, Jaet and Yeut, who 
of wrath with the iniquities of the world and followed the Asi into Scandinavia, migrated 
if provoked to imprecations, they take imme- from the Jaxartes, the laud of the great Gete 
diate effect, or he may pass from one stage to (Massagetae) ; the leader was supj^sed to 
another, may at one time assert that God is in bo endued with supernatural powers, like 
his sleep and then fall back into the condition tlie budd’hist, called Vediauan or magician, 
of ordinary mortals trusting that God will whose haunts adjoined Aria, the cradle of 
forgive him liis sins and make his latter days the Magi. They are designated Ari-punta, 
righteous. The Sufi spiritualist is often almost under the sign of a serpent, the type of 
with views appropriate to eastern pantheistic ' Budd’ha, or Ari-manus, the foe of man. The 
ideas, but with many almost atheistic, a sort of j Suevi, or Suiones, erected the celebrated 
esoteric doctrine. The word comes it is said temple ofUpsalu, in which they placed the 
from Sufi, Ar., wool because of their use of statues of Thor, Woden and Freya, the triple 
woollen garments. Sufi spiritualism, though divinity of the Scandinavian Asi, the Tri' 
contrary to materialism, has in reality much in murti of the Solar and Lunar races. The 
unison. Sufi doctrines are principally held first (Thor, the tliunderer, or god of war) is 
amongst the par tizans of All, and out of it grew Har, or Mahadova, the destroyer; the se- 
Ihe belief in the infusion of divinity in Ali. coiul (Woden) is Budd’ha, the preserver; 
Evidences of its antiquity may be found in the and the third (Freya) is Oomia, the creative 
annals of almost every ancient and civilized power. The grand festival to Freya was in 
race. The Sufi were called by the Guebres, spring, when all nature revived ; then boars 
Wiyhah-darun, Roushan-dil, &c., by the bin- were offered to her by the Scandinavians, and 
does, Gnaneshvar and Atma-gnani. Among even boars of paste were made and swallow- 
the Greeks they became Platonists, and have ed by the peasantry. Similarly still, with 
continued up to the present time. The nuin- the Rajput Hindoo, Vassanti, or spring per- 
ber of mahomedan sects is not great. As sonified, the consort of Har, is worshipped 
a broad distinction, they are generally by tlic Rajput, who opens the season with a 
classed as Shiah and as Sunni, but the grand hunt, led by the prince and his vassal 
six bodies of sectarians who oppose the chiefs, when they chase, slay and eat the 
Sunni are classed by them as Rafziah, boar. Personal danger is disregarded on this 
Khaijiah, Jabriah, Kadriah, Jahmiah and day, as want of success is ominous that the 
Marjiah, each of whom are broken up into great mother will refuse all petitions through- 
smaller bodies. Before the end of tho first out the year. In Tamil countries, on the 
century, the ascetic turn and the theosophy day that the sun enters Aries, bands of 
inseparable thereforra, a combination styled twelve young women, of the non-hindoo 
among the Arabs, Sufi, had arisen. This races, perambulate the streets. They have 
made rapid strides ; and in the end of the a basket of shavings which they surround, 
third century, was already, itself, the subject and bending low they circumambuIaJe, clap- 
of learned works, and the mahomedan world ping their hands and singing ; in this they 
has carried this system to the utmost ex- represent the twelve signs of the zodiac 
treme. Their Sufi outstrip in every point of with the sun in the centre.— Tod's Raja^ 
view both the hiudoo Jogi and the Christian than, Vol. h ]yp. 570, 572-73. See Ba- 
monks. The asceticism of the Sufi, is more sant’h, Pongul. 

systematic, their pantheistic teaching deeper SUEZ, is the ancient Sebaste, whence the 
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SUFED‘TOOT. 

Arabic Suvas, and the English Suez. See 
Red Sea. 

SUE, also Tisi, also Alsi, Guz. Linseed. 

SUFAIDA, Hind., Populus alba. 

SUFAID KOH, Snowy or White Moun¬ 
tains, near Attock, long. 72° 16' W. to long. 
69**’36', proceeding nearly along the parallel 
of hit. 33° 50'; then sinking into a maze of 
hill stretching to the Kohistan of Kabool. 
There are three ranges, running nearly par¬ 
allel to the S. of the Kabool river; they rise 
in height as they recede from the river, the 
highest between 69® 40' and 70° 3'; attaining 
an altitude of 14,000 feet. Covered with per¬ 
petual snow. Generally of primary forma¬ 
tion, consisting of granite, quartz, gneiss, 
mica slate, and primary limestone. The 
Soorkli Rood, the Kara Su, and many other 
shallow but impetuous streams rush down its 
northern face, and are discharged into the 
Kabool fiver; which conveys their water to 
the Indus. The two lowest ranges are covered 
with pine forests; the highest and most distant 
has a very irregular outline, is steep and 
rocky, yet furrowed by many beautiful vales. 
—Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 339. 

SUFAID MURGH-KES, Hind. Celosia 
argentea, Linn,, Rheede, Roxb., W, Ic, 

SUFDAR ALLY, a nabob of Arcot, who 
was murdered there, by Pathans and by Abys¬ 
sinian slaves. 

SUFEDA, Hind. Populus euphratica, 
Populus pyriformis. 

SUFEDA, Hind., Pkrs. White lead. 

SUFED-BAIIYALA, Beng,, Hind. Sida 
rhoraboidea. 

SUFED DHAWI, Hind. Buxus semper- 
virens. 

SUFED - GOOL- MUKIIMUL, Beng. 
Gomphrena alba. 

SUFED LOBE, Hind. Dolichos tranque- 
baricus. 

SUFED MIRACH, Hind. White pepper. 

SUFED MURGH-KES, Hind. Celosia 
argentea. 

SUFED-MUSLI, Duk., Guz., Hind. As¬ 
paragus sarmentosus. See Asparagus filiciuus, 
Moosli. 

SUFED-ZIRA, Hind. Cuminum cyrainum. 

SUFED POLKI, Hind, See Polkee. 

SUFED POOIN, Beng. Easella alba. 
White Malabar night-shade. 

SUFED RAI, Hind. White mustard seed. 

SUFED SAMBUL, Duk. Arsenic. 

SUFED SIMAL, Hind. . Eriodendron an- 
fractuosuiU. 

SUFED^HUKUR-KUND^ALOO, Bknq. 
Batatas leurcorrhiza. 

SUFED SIRIS, Hind, Acacia elata, 

SUFED-TOOY, « Motus a\ba. 
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SUFED TOTA, Guz., Hind. Sulphate of 
zinc. White copperas. 

SUFED TULS|^ Duk., Hind., Guz. Ba- 
sella alba, Ociinum album. 

SUFED TULSI, Hind. Ocimum villosum. 

SUFFA, a mountain near Mecca. 

SUFFAID BEHMEN, By, Centaurea 
behen, Linn. 

SUFIR, Arab. Sapphire. 

8UFI-SUFIYANA, fabric of silk and cot¬ 
ton mixed, ‘lawful’ for mahomedans to wear. 

SUFOORA, Moses’ wife, Zipporah. 

SUFRI KUMRA, Beng. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duch., W A. 

SUFUF, Ar. a powder, in medicine. 

SUFURA KOOMRA,Hind. Cucurbita 
ovifera. Vegetable mai row. 

SUFURI-AM, Beng. Guava . 

SUGAFIUN, Pers., Gr. Ferula persica. 

SUGANDA MARICHI, Sans. Piper 
cubeba. 

SUGANDAPALA, Tel. Hemidesmus 
indicus.— Rheede ; R. Brown ; TV. Ic. Contr. 

SUGANDHA VACHA, Sans. Alpinia 
galanga, Rwz. 

SUGANDA YOGA, Sans. Alpinia ga- 
langa, Sxvz. 

SUGANDIII PALI, or Pala sugandhi, 
Tel. Hemidesmus Indicus, R. Br. W. Contr., 
63 ; /c., 594. Asclepias pseddosarsa, R. ii, 39. 

SUGANDI KALLU, Tam. Amethyst. 

SUGAR. 


Shakr, Sakkar, 

Ar. I Soola, Sakar, 

Malay. 

Kyan, 

Rurm. Gnla, 

Maleal. 

Shih-mih-Sha-t’aiifr.CniN. ShakKar, 

Pers. 

Siiiker, 

Dut. Aciicar, 

Port. 

Sucre, 

Fr. Sachar, 

Rus. 

Zucker, 

Ger. Sarkara, 

Sans. 

Sakxar, Sakkai’i, 

Gli. Azucar, 

Sp. 

Shakkar, Guz., 

Hind. S^kkarai, 

Tam. 

Zucchero, 

It. Pauchadara, 

Tel. 

Saccharum, 

Lat. 



The commercial sugars of Asia are chiefly 
the products of the Sacchorum oflicinarum, S. 
sinense, Phoenix sylvestris, Borassus flabelli- 
formis. Cocos nucifera, Arenga saccharifera. 
Nipa fruticans and Sorghum saccharatum. 

Coeval with the use of other vegetable 
products, for domestic purposes in India, 
appears to have been the employment of 
the juice of the sugar-cane ; though it 
would not seem that the ancients possessed 
any knowledge of the process by which this 
saccharine matter is converted into a crystal¬ 
lized substance. Every mention made of it, 
from the various passages in Scripture down 
to the commencement of the Christian era, is 
simply that of a ‘ sweet cane,’ or of a “ fine 
kind of honey foi^nd in an Indian reed.” 
Nearebus, the admiral of Alexander the 
Great, was the first who made known the 
existence of the sugar-cane, in^the wc^tern- 
wotld ; fiom Ilia time we find tveqnent 
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allusion to this vegetable product, by Theo¬ 
phrastus, Varro, Dioscorides, and others. 
Herodotus alludes to “ honey made by the 
hands of men but enters into no details. 
Lucan speaks of the sweet juice expressed 
from reeds, which the people of India were 
fond of drinking, «nd wliich Pliny calls ‘sac¬ 
charine.* Still later, Arrian, in his Periplus 
of the Red Sea, alludes to the honey from 
reeds called sacchar, as an article of trade 
between the Indian ports and the countries of 
the Red Sea. The sugar-cane was found 
in the Crusades growing in the meadows 
about Tripoli in Syria ; and mention is 
made by a writer of that day of eleven 
camels loaded with sugar being taken by 
the Crusaders. Marco Polo, who tra¬ 
velled in the East in the year 1250, found 
abundance of sugar produced in the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal ; and from the almost 
universal growth of the cane in that pro¬ 
vince at the first occupation of the country 
by the British, there is good reason for believ¬ 
ing that its culture had rapidly extended at a 
very early period. From the earliest European 
intercourse with India, sugar in a great variety 
of forms was met with in daily use. Nohindoo 
lives without it, either as sugar, in its natural 
state, or in cakes called ‘jaggery.’ Upon the 
first possession of Calcutta by the E.T.Company 
there was a flourishing export trade in sugar 
to the Indiau costs, some of the Eastern 
islands, and a few ports in Arabia and Persia, 
to the extent of about 1,500 tons ; whilst the 
local consumption of the article was enormous. 
The quality of this sugar was, however, very 
inferior ; and about the year 1776 some at¬ 
tempts were made to introduce into India the 
Jamaica mode of growing the cane, and manu¬ 
facturing the sugar ; but at that time these 
efforts were not attended with any success. 

In China, from unknown times, tlie people 
have manufactured sugar both from the sugar¬ 
cane and from the sorgo-cane. In the reign 
of the emperor Tai-Tsuug, of the Tang dynas¬ 
ty, the method of boiling the crushed cane 
was introduced into Sechuen and other parts 
of China from Turkestan or Central Asia. 
Hence, in China, sugar is called tang, the 
name of the dynasty being combined with the 
radical for food. Sugar of various quality, is 
largely raunufuctHied in the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Presidencies, from the sugar¬ 
cane. A large quantity of the sugar made in 
India is exported to the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, London, &c. China and Siam sugar is j 
largely imported into Bombay, a good deal of 
which is re-exported to the above named ports. 
The value of the exports of this article, ber 
tween the years 1850-51 and 1860-61, ranged 
from £ 1,006,514 to £ 1,823,789 as under : 
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SUGAR-CANE. 


SUGRIVA. 


In the Punjab, the kinds of sugar usually 
met with are :— 

Gur, Shakar surkh, Khand, or shakar tari, 
sugar, Bura or chini, amorphous, white 
moist sugar. Misri, refined sugar, more or 
less crystallized .—PowelVs Hfind-hook^ Vol. 
i, 2 >. 306 ; CaL Ex. 1862. 

SUGAR CANDY. 

Ping-t’ang, Chin. I Shakr-kand, Hind. 

Chini, Hind. | 

Is made in China by crystalizingthe raw sugar; 
the best comes from Fukien, called Cliinehew, 
from which province, espetdally through the 
newly opened port of Amoy, the exportation 
is likely to increase. It was for the most 
part carried to India, but has ceased to bo in¬ 
troduced since the customs duties have been 
altered : Pingfa sugar is the name given to 
the pounded sugar candy ; Pingfa means ‘crys¬ 
tal flowers' and is applied to this sort, because 
it is the ping tang, or candied sugar made fine. 
If was formerly carried to the United States, 
and to India. 

SUGAR-CANE. Saccharura ofiiciuanim. 


Kassib shakar, 

All. 

Kuinad, 

Hind. 

Ghanna, 

Dkk. 

IJkh, 


Ooiia, 

Guz. 

Shakkar, 

Pkhs. 

Guudari, 


Kiiiraui-boo, 

Tam. 

Nab 

Hind, | 

Sherakoo, 

Tkl. 


The sugar-cane thrives from the oqiuitor 
to the 32** of latitude. It is one of the 
largest of tho grasses, growing from 8 
to 12 feet in height, and acquiring a diame¬ 
ter of one to two inches ; the sugar being 
contained in the loose cellular juicy pith, 
rritjj which tho stalk is filled. Tho sugar- 
cnii 0 '*^r.ys Mr. Colebrooke, whoso very name 
was scarcely known by the ancient inliabitaiits 
of Europe, grew luxuriantly tliroughout Beu- 
gal in the remotest titnes. From India it was 
introduced into Arabia, and thene.e into 
Europe and Africa. In the Lahore district 
is a purple cane, called, “kuinad kala,” a hard 
thin cane, called kuinad lahori, another called 
“ kata’' and others the plants of which were 
obtained from Jalandhar and Sahaianpur. In 
Gujranwalhi, arc three kinds of cane, “daula,” 
“ troda,” and “ cliinkha.” Daula, or white, is 
the best, treda is yellowish, cliinka, which is 
reddish and small, produces good kand and 
chini, moist sugar. Sugar-cane, was brought 
to Ceylon from the Mauritius by a meroliant 
of Colombo about 1832, and is the only arti¬ 
cle the manufacture of which has been intro¬ 
duced into Ceylon by Europeans. The first 
canes were planted in the Central province, 
in the valley of Dambera, At the Aska 
wmrks, the mill is dispensed with, the 
cane being cut into thin slices and the 
saccharine contents of its cells being extract¬ 
ed by bringing the slices into contact with 
water at an elevated temperature. The 
whiter extracts only the soluble substances 
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contained in the juice of the plant, while 
most of the impurities—which in the or¬ 
dinary process pass into the juice, and must 
be subsequently removed at great expense— 
are left in the unbroken cells of the cane and 
do not contaminate the juice. By this pro¬ 
cess, it is said, the extraction can be carried 
so far that 95 per cent, of all tho sugar con¬ 
tained ill the cane is passed into tho clarifier, 
while tho best roller mills,at present in use do 
uot extract more than 75 per cent, of the 
sugar contained in the cane, and the average 
West Indian practice is an extraction of less 
than 60 per cent. The diffusion process thus 
not only improves the quality of the sugar 
hut protluces an increased out-turn of 20 per 
cent. In commerce, sugar is met with in 
different degrees of purity, from common 
brown, to donhlo refined and crystallized; 
each quality being generally characterised by 
a distinctive appellation.—rCoZ. Cat, Ex, 1862 ; 
Mad, Ex. Jur. Hep.; Les Anglais et Vlnd^, 
p. 246 ; Eatilkner ; Ward on the Hindoos^ 
Vol. iii, p. 113 ; FoweWs Hand-book^ Vol. 
i, p. 304. 

SUGAR OF BAMBOO, see Tabasheer. 

SUGATA, see Inscriptions, Lama, Sak- 
ya muni. 

bUGATAM GACHIIATO, see Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

SUGBINUJ, Arab., Guz., Hind. Ferula 
persica, sagapennm. 

8UGI1ANDA-MARICHU, Sans. Cubebs. 
SUGHANDHI PALA. Tia. Hemides- 
rnus imlicus. 

SUGHD.A, Bee Arians, 

SUGliERE, also buvero, It. Cork. 

bUGMOONlA, Auab. Convolvulus scam- 
monia, Linn, ' 

vSUGO D1 REGOLIZTA, It. Liquorice. 

SUGORIA, Hind, llyelaphus porciuus, 
Sundev, Axis porcinus, Jerd, See Hog deer, 
SUGRIIHTA NAMNA ARYA CRHA- 
^AKAAbYA, is a phrase of constant 
occurrence in the Sanscrit dramas, and indi¬ 
cates tho importance attached, not to well- 
sounding, but to lucky or propitious appella¬ 
tions. This superstition was common amongst 
tlie nations of antiquity; and, according to 
Cicero, care was taken in the lustration of 
the people, that those who couducted the 
victims, and on tlie formation of the army 
that the first soldier on the muster-roll should 
have auspicious names. Cum imperator ex- 
ercitum, censor populura lustraret, bouis 
nominibus qui liostias ducorent, eligebantur, 
quod idem iu delectu consoles observant, ut 
primus miles fiatbouo nomine.— Mind, Theat,, 
Vol. u,p. 160. 

SUGRIVA, a monkey prince, and friend of 
Rama. See Vishnu. 
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SUKA-KI-BIJ. 


SUGUDI KULLtr, Tam. Amethyst. . 

SUGUNDI, Sans. See Kiliooruro bark. 

SUGUR GUSHT, Hind., dawn of day 
perambulation. 

SUGAR A, or Sagara, Sans., from sa,>witb, 
and gura, poison. 

^§,11 HERMiEUS, see Greeks of Asia. 

Arab., from Saliilah, a sea 
shore, a name given to the African races 
dwelling along the coast to the south and 
north of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, also 
applied to those on the Morocco coasts. See 
Semitic Races, Somali. 

SUH-GING, Less, Nemorhoev^ us goral, 

SUHI GANDAL, Hind. Lahore, see Sittu. 

SUHOKTEE, or Sahokti, Sans., from saha, 
with, and ooktee, a word. 

SUHNUK, or Sanuk. See Fateeah. 

SUHNUK K’HANAY WALAY, partakers 
of the lady’s dish. 

SUnOORA, Hind. Epicarpurus orientalis. 

SUHOYUM, Kashm. The burning ground 
mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

It lies near the village of Nichi-Hama, in the 
pergunnah of Muchipora, at the north-west 
end of the " Xashmir, where the plain 

is about 6,iuu reet in heiglit. Flames fre¬ 
quently issue from the spot.— Vigne. 

SUHRAI, PfiRS., water of the desert. 

SUHUR, or Suhurgaliee, Hind., dawn 
of day, breakfast during Lent, so called. 

SUHASRAN-GSHOO, or Sahasrangshoo, 
Sans., from sahasra, a thousand, and angslioo, 
rays of light. 

SUHASRAKSHA, or Sahasrakshoo, Sans., 
from sahasra, a (huu.sand, and aksliee, the eye. 

SUHTONG, Lkd. Felis tigris, Li?ni, 

SUHU-TUM, Lep. Cuon rutilaus. 

SUHAI, or Sahai. There are four grand 
officers of the government of Mewar, viz., 
the Purdhaii, or prime minister; Bukshee, 
commander of the forces ; Soorutnama, keeper 
of the records ; Suhaie, keeper of the signet, 
or rather, who makes the monogrammatic 
signet “Suhaie” to all deeds, grants, &c.— 
Tod*s Hajasthanj Vol. i, p» 479. 

SUI of Kangra, a tailor. 

SUI, Guz., Hind. Needle. 

SUI-OHUKA, Hind. Anethum graveo- 
leuB, Linn, 

SUICIDE. The practice of * traga,’ or 
indicting self-wounds, suicide, and the murder 
of relations, formed a strong feature of the 
manners of the people of Rajpootanah. The 
practice, was common in Kattiwar to the bhat 
nnd charanof both sexes, and to brahmans and 
gossein, and has its rise in religious supersti¬ 
tion, and although tragas seldom wore a very 
formidable aspect, still they were sometimes 
more criminal, by the sacrifice of a greater 
number of victims. The traga ceremony 
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borders much upon tlie brahman practice of 
dliarna, but is more detestable. The charaii, 
besides becoming security for money on all 
occasions, and to the amount of many lacs of 
rupees, also become what is called fa’i^zamin, 
or security for good behaviour, and hazir 
zamin, or seeurity for the appearance. 

SUID^, the hog family of mammals. See 
Babirussa alfurus of the Archipelago. Boar ; 
Sus. 

SUIF, Fr. Tallow. 

SUIKER, Dut. Sugar. 

SUIMINTA, properly Sominta, Tel. -358- 
chynomene sesban, Linn, Syu. of Sesbauia 
aegypliaca, Levs, 

SLIII^A, Hind. Epicarpus orientalis, Blume, 

SUJA O DOWLA, the vizier of Oudh, in 
1764, under the pretence of assisting Meer 
Kassim Ally, invaded Behar, but his army 
was completely routed, and the vizier was ob¬ 
liged to throw himself on the generosity of the 
British. Nujum o Dowla, died on 8th May 
1766, and was succeeded by his brother Syf 
ud Dowla, a youth of sixteen. Syf ud Dowla 
was succeeded in 1770 by his brother Moba- 
rik ud Dowla, with whom a new engagement 
was made. By this engagement the na¬ 
bob’s stipend was fixed at 31,81,991 Rs. 
This is the last treaty which was formed 
with the nabob. The office of subadar had 
now become merely a nominal one, all real 
power haviug passed into the hands of the E.I. 
Company, lii 1772 the stipend was reduced 
to sixteen lakhs a year, at which rate it is 
paiil to this day. Bengal was declared to be 
the chief presidency on the 16th June 1773; 

1 By the treaty of 22iid February 1845 
with Denmark, the British government 
obtained possession of Serampore.— Aitchi- 
I son's 'Lreaties, S^c., p. 5, 

SUJ.VaARA, Can. Soda. 

SU»JaNA, also Suhanjaim, Hind, Hype- 
rantheia moriuga, Moringa pterygosperraa. 
See Horse radish, Moringa. 

SUJDAH, or Sijidah, Ar. In the ritual 
of maliomedan prayer, a single ‘prostration’ 
with the forehead touching the ground. It 
is performed from a sitting position, after the 
Dua or supplication that concludes the two 
prostration prayer. Some of the Ulema, 
especially those of the Shafei school, permit 
this‘Sujdah of thanks’to be performed be¬ 
fore the prostration prayer, if the visitor 
have any notable reason to be grateful.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca^ Vol, ii, p, 67. 

SUJI, or Sooji, ground wheat. See Soojic. 
Wheat 

SUJNA, Bicng., Hind. HyperantheraK 
moringa. 

SUKA, Malay, see Johore. 
SUKA-KI-BIJ, Hind. Cannabis sativa. 
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SULALL 


SUKBINUJ, Arab. Saj^apenum. 

SUK-CHINA, Bkng. Cliina root. 

SUKCHU, orSucheu, in Kansu province, 
towards the Great Desert,called Sukchu by 
Shah* Rukh’s ambassadors, and Sowchick by 
Anthony Jenkinson .—Yule Cathaijy Vol,\\^ 

p. 268. 

SUK-EL-SIIUYUKH, see Chaldea. 

SUKIIADASS, see Oriza sativa. 

SUKHA GIIANS, Hind. Hay. 

SUKHANAND, Hind. A kind of rice. 

SUKHARA, Saiva mendicants, distin<>uish- 
ed by carrying a stick three spans long. 
They dress in a cap and petticoat stained 
with ochery earth, smear their bodies with 
ashes, and wear ear-rings, of the rudraksha 
seed j also over their left shoulder a narrow 
piece of cloth dyed with ochre, and twisted 
in place of the zonar. They use the word 
A-lakh. See Rukliara, Ukhara. 

SUKHAT, Dan. Citron. ! 

SUKHCHAIN, Hind. Pongaraia glabra. 

SUKH DARSAN, Beng., Hind. Crinum 
defixum, ATcr., also Crinum asiaticum, Willdy 
C. zeylanicum and Amaryllis grandiflora. 

SUKHDAS, or Sudas, a variety of rice. 

SUKHEE BHUVUS, see Mendicants. 

SUKIIET. The petty chiefships ofMandi 
and Sukhet were originally a single state, 
bounded by Kaugra on the west and Kullu 
on the ea*st, and by the Dhaoladhar mountains 
on the north and the Sutlej on the south. 
Mandi means the * market,’ and its favourable 
position on the Beas river, at the junction of 
the two roads from the west and south, must 
have ensured its early occupation, which was 
rendered prosperous and lasting by the ex¬ 
istence of valuable mines of iron and black 
salt in its immediate vicinity.— Cunninghams 
Ancient Geog. of India, p, 143. 

SUKHI HARI, Hind. Aconitum hotero- 
phyllum. 

SUKH SEN, see Bengal. 

SUKHTAWA, a river near Shapoor in 
Baitool. 

SUKHUR, Pkrs. Pistacia terebinthus. 

SUKH, or Siiuk’h, Duk. Chank-shells. 

SUKH, Turk. Horse. 

SUKKA BuMMl, Tel. Catharanthus 
pusilla, G. Don. Vinoa parviflora, Willd .— 
iJ. ii, 1— Rheede, ix, 33. 

SUKKAN KIRE, Tam. Rumex vesica- 
rius. 

SUKKAPAT, HiND. Monetia tetracautha. 

SUKKARA VELLLGADDA, Tkl. Con¬ 
volvulus batatas. 

SUKKARE VALLI KALANG, Tam. 
Convolvulus batatas. 

SUKKEE LURWAR, see Khyber. 

SUKKU, Tam. Ginger. 
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SUKKUNAROO-PILLOO, Tam. Andro- 
pogon iwarancusa. 

SUKKUR, a river near Bhowani in Gurra- 
warra, 

SUKKUR, a town on the borders of 
Baluchistan, Sind and AfFghanistan, near 
Bukker. Its heat is proverbial .Ai Allah ! 
duzakh chon sakhti keli Sukkur hasti ; Oh 
Lord why did you make hell, when you pos¬ 
sess Sukkur. Opposite Sukkur is the old town 
of Rori, built high and overhanging the stream. 
In the centre of the stream, nearly opposite 
Kori, is the celebi'ated fort of Bukkur ; and on 
the western bank Sukkur now designated 
“ Victoria on the Indus.’’— Fostan's Persa?ial 
Observations, pp. 30-31. 

SUKKUR, Arab. Sugar. 

SUKKUR-AL-ASHUR, Arab, see Calo- 
tropis. 

SUKKUR-KUNDA-ALOO, Beng. Ba¬ 
tatas panicnlatus. 

SUKMUNIA, Arab. Scammony. 

SUKNAM, Lep. Ailurus fulgens, JP, 
Cuv., Big., Hard. 

SUKRA, Shuni or Sani. See Brahraini- 
cide, Graha. 

SUKTA, Sans. A division of a hymn, 
the worship of the Vedic race is briefly but 
comprehensively described by themselves, 
where it is said, ‘the standers around asso¬ 
ciate with (Indra) the mighty (sun,) the 
indestructive (fire), the moving (wind,) and 
the lights that shine in the sky.’— Asht. J, 
Adhg. 1, Sukta, 6. See Aryan, Hindoo. 

SUKTI or Sacti, in hindooisra, the female 
energies of the hiiuloo gods, the wives of the 
gods, thus the sacti of Brahma is Saraswati of 
Vishnu, Lakshmi ayd of Siva, Parvati. 

SUKU, Lep. Cervulus aureus. Ham. 

SUKU KADA, Tel. Bigelowia lasiocar^ 
pa, fV i}" .4, 

SUKUM, Malay. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

SUKUN-KHOR, Hind, Manis pentada- 
ctyla, Linn 

SUKUR, a river of Nagporc. 

SUKUR KUND, Duk. Convolvulus ba¬ 
tatas. 

Sweet potato, Eng 1 Nuttur Aloo. Hind. 

A sweet-tasted nutritious root, of which 
there are two sorts, red and white. The 
tubers are long, and, when boiled or roasted, 
very wholesome. They are sown precisely in 
the same maimer as a potato, after the hot 
season, and are fit to be taken up in six 
months.— Riddell. 

SUKUS, Malay. Clans. See Johore. 

SULA, Hind. A pointed stake or weapon, 
Trisula, a trident.— JVils. 

SULAEE, Hind., a probe, needle, or piece 
of wire used for applying soorma to the etves. 

SULALI, Hind. Populus ciliata. 
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SULFURE ROUGE DE MERCURE. 


SULIMAN MOUNTAINS. 


SULAM, Ar. Peace, a mahamedan salu¬ 
tation of which there are several kinds, viz. 

Siilam Bundugee. 

Sulam Koornish. 

Sulam Tusleem, or Tusleemat. 

Sulam Qudumbosee, or Zumeeubosee. 

Sulam Sashtuug (prop. Hashtang.) 

Sulam Gullay-railna, or embracing. 

Us-sulam-oou-alei-koom-Ru h m u t-Oolahe,?^. 
The peace and mercy of God be with you all. 

It is incumbent upon all mahomedans to 
return the words Aleikooin-us-salaam to the 
salutation “ Salaam Aleikoom or, (“ peace 
be with you !’^) of a true believer, whatever 
be his rank.— Fraser's Journey into Khora- 
sauy p. 81. 

SULAMBRA, Hind. Odina wodier. 

SULAM EE, a present given on particular 
occasions to persons making a sulam. 

SULEA, Hind. Polynemiis sela, a fish of 
the Ganges river yielding isinglass. Rus¬ 
sian isinglass is prepared from the sounds 
of the Sturgeon Accipenser sturio, found 
iu the Caspian and Black Seas and their 
tributary rivers. Iu America, from the 
Labrus squeteague, the intestines of the 
cod, Morrhua vulgaris ; and iu Calcutta, 
from the sounds of tlio Polynemus sela, 
the Sulea of Bengal. The sounds of two 
Madras fish are so employed. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal species of fish from 
which Russian isinglass is derived—Acipen- 
ser huso or the Beluga, A. Gonldenstadtii or 
the Osseter, A. Ruthenns or the sterlet, A. 
stellatus or the Sowruga; Silurus glanis and Ci- 
prinus carpio. In addition to the above isin¬ 
glass is obtained in ditferent parts of the 
world from several other kinds of fish. In 
New York from the Labrus squeteague of 
Mitchel. In New England it is procured 
from the intestines of Morhua vulgaris or the 
common cod. In the Brazils it is obtained 
from a large fish, probably a species of Silu- 
rus, and in Iceland from the cod and Lota 
Moloa or Ling.— O'Shaughiessy, p. 685. 

SULEMANI, a range of hills near the 
Khyber. 

SULFAH, Hind. A sort of hukka. 
.SULFURE d’ ANTIMOINE, Fu. Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. 

SULFATE DE CUIVRE, Fr. Sulphate 
of Copper. 

SULFATE DE FER, Fr. Sulphate of 
Iron, Green vitriol or Copperas. 

SULFATE DE ZING, Fh. Sulphate of 
Zinc, White vitriol. 

SULFURE DE FER. Fr. Pyrites. 
SULFUROd’ ANTIMONIO, It. Anti¬ 
mony. 

SULFURE ROUGEDEMERCURE,Fr. 

Cinnabar. 


SULT, Hind. Euphorbia royleona. 

SULIMAN, a merchant who made several 
voyages to India from the Persian Gulf, of 
which he wrote an account a. d. 851 (a. h. 
237) and this was continued by Abu Zaid. 
He visited India when Balhara was ruled by 
the Ballabhi sovereigns. 

SULIMAN MOUNTAINS form the west¬ 
ern boundary of the British provinces west of 
the Indus and extend from Lat. 34® N., south¬ 
wards for about 350 miles. The Takht-i-Suli- 
man their loftiest peak rises 11,000 feet high. 
They run from near Koh-i-Baba peak, due 
south and form the water-shed between the 
Indus and the Helmand. The axis of this chain 
runs close to Ghazni, which is elevated 7,726 
feet, and to Quetta 5,540.feet. The highest 
part of the chain is near the Koh-i-Baba. It is 
called the Safed Kob, and is 14,000 feet high. 
Near Glhazui it is 9,000 to 10,000, and near 
Quetta, the same, the peak of Chahal-Tan 
being 10,500 feet. The Takht-i-Suliman 
near Dera-i-Ismael Khan is 11,OW feet. 
From L. 33® 40', they run nearly S. in the 70th 
meridian of long, to the mountains about Hur- 
rund and Kahnn, in lat. 29®. The highest 
elevation, Takht-i-Suliman, is called also 
Khaissa-tJhur, lat. 31® 35'; 11,000 feet. The 
E. face dips rather steeply to the Indus, but 
the W. declivity much more gradual, to the 
table-land of Sewestau. The sides of moun¬ 
tains are clothed nearly to the summits with 
dense forests ; valleys overgrown with a va¬ 
riety of indigenous trees, shrubs and flowers. 
From Tank down to Sind, the most important 
features in the range of hills are the three 
“ Tokes.” These Tokes are the narrow pre¬ 
cipitous defiles separating the outer from the 
inner range. In places their gorges are so 
confined as to lesemble fissures in the rock, 
not more than ten yards wide. The passage 
is most difficult, b<?ing interrupted by rocks 
running right athwart the defile ; occasion¬ 
ally it widens out, and the bed thus formed 
is choked up with sand. These glens, almost 
impassable to strangers, can be easily footed 
by mountaineers and their horses. From 
these defiles, running parallel with the outer 
range, there are numerous outlets opening 
into the plains. The base of the hills is 
skirted by a “ mebra,” or open uncultivated 
plain from ten to twenty miles broad, having 
villages on either side ; it becomes contracted 
towards the south, near Dera Ghazee Khan. 
In this vicinity it is overgrown with brush¬ 
wood, but elsewhere it is generally a naked 
waste, without any sign of life or vegetation. 
The villages adjoining this sterile strip are 
far apart and more or less fortified. Their 
cultivation is scattered, and depends for irri¬ 
gation not on wells, but on tanks, and on the 
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mountain-torrents rudely trained to descend 
in steps and terraces. The alluvial line of the 
Indus differs little from that of the other 
rivers," except that the floodings are more 
wide spread and more impetuous. On the 
right bank are the Deraj at, or encamping 
grounds of Ismael, Futteh and Ghazee Khan, 
all chiefs in the great Affghan invasion of the 
last century. Dera Ghazee Khan is a lovely 
spot, surrounded by date-groves. Besides 
these, are Kalabagh at the termination of the 
Khuituk hills, and Mithuukote at the conflu¬ 
ence of the five rivers.— Rep. Roy. Com. 

SU LIMAN IA is the capital of a district 
now bearing its name, but which, formerly, 
was known by that of Kara-Choran, or that 
of Babana. It stands in lat. 35" 28' 28,“ 
long. 45* 17' 3," and is also the metropolis 
of South Kurdistan. TIjo situation is 
central, being at the foot of the Shar-i-zool 
mountains, the ancient Siozuros chain, 
the remains of the old capital, which bore 
their name, lying in ruins on their eastern 
side. It was also the ancient city of Siazu- 
ros ; but having fallen into utter decay, the 
present town was built about a. d. 1,800 
by Suliman, the celebrated pasha of Bagdad, 
and took his name. The people of this dis¬ 
trict are, in general, of low stature, but well 
proportioned, robust and healthy; and of a 
much fairer tint than the swarthy Arabs, or 
their Kurdish brethren in the neighbourhood 
of Kermaushah. Their physiognomies do 
not indicate the shrewdness which marks 
the tribes more to the soutliward. The plain 
of Sulimania appeared open to the south, 
where it has for its boundaries the snow clad 
mountains of Avroraan, which are a part of 
Taurus and Zagros. These mountains are the 
frontier between the territory of Sulimania 
aiid that of Sinna, a province of Koordistan 
under the Government of Persia. That part 
of Mount Goodroon which is just over Suli¬ 
mania is called Azrair. The summit consists 
of a hollow, or basin, in which the snow 
lodges and consolidates into ice. A perpetual 
store of ice is thus kept ready for the use of 
the iuhabitarits of Sulimania, who make great 
use of it during the summer to cool their 
fruit, sherbets,water,&c. Naphtha springsand 
a burning hill, are a little way out of the direct 
road to Sulimania, a range of low hills crowned, 
with a regular line of rock rising from their 
clayey and sulphurdus brows. On the side of 
one of these hills, and which faces the north¬ 
west, Strabo describes the situation of the 
naphtha springs. They are ten in number. 
For a considerable distance from them the 
air is felt to be sulphurous ; hut in drawing 
near, it became worse, and nil were instantly 
struck with excruciating head-achea. The 
GOO S 


springs consist of several pits or wells, seven 
or eight feet in diameter, and tenor twelve 
deep. The whole number are within the 
compass of four or five hundred yards. 
A flight of steps has been cut into each pit 
for the purpose of approaching the fluid, 
which rises and falls according to the dryness or 
moisture of the weather. The natives lave it 
out.— Porter's Travels^ Vol. si, ;?/>. 440, 448- 
49 ; Rich's Residence in Koordistan^ VoL i, 
pp. 63-64 ; Mignan's Travels, p. 329. 

SULIMAN KlIAiL, a tribe of Affghans 
who occupy the district whi(;h ranges from 
north to south on the Ghuzni side of the pass. 
There are said to be about twelve thousand 
of them, nearly all thieves, but not so blood¬ 
thirsty or formidable as the Waziri of the 
mountains near Derabiiiid. They will not 
kill a man in cold-blood witJiout reason, and 
their attacks lather resemble thos5 made by 
the nightly piowlcrs of India, who creep 
into your house or tent, and steal a ring from 
your finger, or take a sheet from under you, 
without waking you. The Suliman Khail 
were in possession, Vigne was told, of a mil¬ 
lion of sheep and they paid a yearly tribute 
of one camel, for every forty men, to Dost 
Mahomed Khan. Their country extends from 
north to south, for seven or eight caravan 
marches, between Ghuzni and Kandahar and 
for two or three from east to west. Once a 
year, in the winter season, they send a kafila 
of three or four hundred camels into the 
plains of Derabund and Derah-i-Ismael Khan. 
The Ghilzye is next to the Daurani tribe in 
importance. It has eight divisions or sub- 
tribes,or clans, viz., the 
Hotuki, Ali Kheil, Turruki, and 

Tohki, Subak, Kharoti. 

Suliman Kheil, Under, 

Of these, the Sulimrfn Kheil is the most im¬ 
portant numbering from 30,000 to 35,000 
families. General Cunuingham thinks it not 
improbable that the district of Falana or Ba- 
raua, may have some connection with that of 
the great division of the Ghilzye tribe named 
Biiran, as the upper valleys of both the Kuram 
and Gomel rivers, between Ghuzni and the 
Sulimani mountains, are liow occupied by the 
numerous clans of the Sulimani Kheil, or 
eldest branch of the Burau. But Vans, or 
Wane, as the Affghans call it, is only a petty 
little tract with a small population, whereas 
Banu is one of the largest, richest and most 
populous districts to tlij^i west of the Indus.— 
Vigne's A Personal Narrative ; Cunning- 
ham's Ancient Geog, of India, p. 85 ; Re¬ 
cords Govt, of India. See Abdali, Affghan, 
Kaker, Kashmir, Kaysar, Khyber, Nasiri, 
SULISADATTA, see Inscriptions, Junir, 
Karli. 
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SULJUK. In the beginning of the fifth 
eentury of the Hejira, the Suljiik Tartar ap¬ 
peared in Khorasan, and in the short space of 
ten years, wrested that kingdom from the 
house of Ghaicnavi. It was ceded to Alp 
Arslan, and eonsiitiied a part of the Selju- 
kide dominions, until the extinction of that 
race, about loO years })osterior to Togrul 
Beg having assumed the title of emperor. 

8ULKKA, a town on the Hooghly river. 

SULLA, also Sullah, Surul, and Thausa, 
Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

SULLA, a wood of Nepaul, see Bechia 
eori. 


sun. The sulphate is used iu the proportion of 
one gramme (about the 24th part of an ounce) 
to one litre (about a gill less than a cpiart) of 
water.— pAtt. Ev. 

SULPHA TE OF LIME, Eng. Gypsum. 

SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA, see Mag¬ 
nesia. 

SULPHATE OF QUININE, see Cin¬ 
chona. 

SULPHATE QF SODA, Kharinoon, ef¬ 
floresces on the soil of Tirhoot and Sarun iu 
the province of Bebar. See Soda. 

SULPHATE OF ZINC, see White cop¬ 
peras. 


SULMA, a peculiar kind of gold tinsel 
for embroidery. Gold and silver thread used 
in making turbans, slippers and hookahs. 

8ULMANIA, see Kidder. 

SULOOPHA, or Suli)ha, Beng, Hind. 
Auethiirn sowa. 

SULPHATE DECIJIVBE,Fr. Sulphate 
of copper, blue stone. See Copper. 

SULPHATE DE FER, Fa. Sulphate of 
iron. See Iron. 

SULPHATE DE MAGNESIE, Fn. Mag- 
riesiie sulphas. 

SULPHATE DE SOITDE, Fa. Sulphate 
of soda. See Soda. 

SULPHATE DE ZINC, Fit. Zinci sul¬ 
phas, white copperas. 

SULPHATE OF BARYTA, Heavy spar. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER, or Bfue vi- 
triol, is made at Umidtsur by ])oiling sheet 
copper in oil of vitriol. Sells at 8(/. per lb. 
It is the Nilatutya of tlie bazaars and is an 
impure pule blue salt, and might easily bo pu¬ 
rified by re-erystallizing ; but there is also in 
most bazaars some very pure sulphate of 
European [uaiiufacture. See Copper. 

SULPHATE OF IRON. 

Green copperas, Eng. I Kulii, IIiND, 

Green vitriol, ,, (Hecrakasis, ,, 

Is procured at Piiid Dadun Khan, and 
is said to be dug out of the ground in large 
masses, alsosaid to be produced l)y concentrat¬ 
ing the mother liquid, from which alumina has 
crystallized out, and it therefore contains much 
sulphate of alumina with sulphate of iron, 
und other impurities. A Belgium horticul¬ 
turist, named M. Duhreuil, has recently dis¬ 
covered that wonderful results may be ob¬ 
tained by watering plants of every kind 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. Even 
the growth of fruits may he promoted in an 
extraordinary degree by the same [>rocess. 
M. Dubveuil brought fruits to enormous 
size by watering with sulphate of iron. The 
trees or bushes should bo watered three 
times in succession, after the fin it bn.s at¬ 
tained about one-quarter of its development, 
and when not exposed to the influence of the 


SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY, or Surma, 
is used by the natives of the south of Asia 
j as an application to the eyelids, either solely 
j for appearance or with other substances as a 
I medicine. But under the name surma many 
sul>.stance^ are supplied, especially the sul- 
phuret oi lead, the sesqui-oxide of iron, and 
occasionally bin-oxide of manganese ; while 
, the name ‘surma safaid’ is usu^dly applied to 
calcspar, carbonate of lime, and sometimes to 
sulphide of lirno or gypsum. Men use the 
surma: women the kohl or lamp black. 

I SULPHUR, from Sal salt and pur lire. 


Kibreot, cbolok, 
Kan, 

Sluh-liu-hwang, 
Eriinatono, 
Soufvc, 
Schwefel, 


Au. 

Buum. 

(’thn. 

Eng. 

Fu. 

Gkk. 


Gaogird, Gandak, Hind. 


Solfo, Zolfo, 
Walcrang, 


It. 

J.w. 


lUlirang, Malay. 

lUeroag or balcrang, 


(iowj^ird, 
(iiiinlhaka, 
Gundaka, 
Azufio, 
Sanynya, 
Geiidagiim, 
Gheiulagum, 


Pers. 

Sans. 

Singh. 

Sr. 

Tag. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


The great repositories of sulphur are either 
beds of gypsum and the associated rocks, or 
tho regions of active or extinct valcauoes. 
In tlio valley of Note and Mazzaro iu Sicily, 
at Conil near Cadiz in Spain, Bex in Swit¬ 
zerland, and Cracow in Poland, it occurs 
J iu the former si I nation. Sicily and the 
neighbouring volcanic islands, Vesuvius and 
the Solfatara in its vicinity, Icelaud, Tenerifle, 
Java, Hawaii, New Zealand, Deception Island, 
and most active volcanic regions, afford more 
or less sulphur. Tlie native sulphur of com¬ 
merce is brought mostly from Sicily, where 
it occurs in beds along the central part of tho 
soutli coast and to some distance inland. It 
is often associated with fine crystals of sul- 
phate of strontiun. It undergoes l ough puri¬ 
fication by fusion before exportation, whieli 
separates tho earth and (day with which it 
occurs. Sixteen or seventeen thousand tons 
are annually imported from Sicily into Bri¬ 
tain alone. Sulphur is also exported from 
the crater of Vulcauo, one of the Lipari 
islands, and from the Solfatara near Naples. 
It is also found iu the United States of 
America, on the Potomac, and iu districts 
where sulphuretted hydrogeu is evolved from 
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mineral springs. Sulphurioacidissaid to^ccur 
in the waters of'the Rio Vinagro in South 
America, also in Java, and at Lake de Taal 
in Luzon ill the eastern islands. About thirty 
miles north of Andipore in Upper Hindustan, 
it is met with, but of a quality inferior to 
that brought i'rom the Gulph of Cutch and 
Persia. In Tenasserirn, sulphur duly ex¬ 
ists in the ores that are found in the form of 
sulphurets, as the sulphuret of iron, the sul- 
phuret of antimony, the snlpliuret of lead, and 
the sulphuret of copper ; but imtive suljdiur 
has not been found in the provinces. Sul¬ 
phur from Canavii and Nellore at the Madras 
Exhibition was of fair quality, and in pure 
though small crystals. This substance is 
found in small* quantities, in several disIricJs 
of the Madras presidoinry, as Salem, Masnli- 
patam, Gnntoor, Cnddapah and Ti ichinopoly ; 
it occurs along with Gypsum in marl and 
clay beds, and also very largely in the 
form of metallic snlpburets. The natives 
are acquainted with the modes of subliming 
sulphur, and they prepare it of indifferent 
quality for the manufacture of the gun¬ 
powder, which is used for engineering pur- 
poses, &c. Dr. Heyiie met with sulphur in 
small heaps and in tolerable abundance, at the 
northern extremity of a lake which is near a 
small village called Soorasany yanam, about 
12 miles east from Aumiapore, and not far 
from Maddepolem. It was in a loose soft 
form, or in nodules of a greyish yellow colour. 
The greater part of the sulphur, whicli is 
exposed for sale in the Indian provinces is 
brought from Muscat, from Sumatia, or from 
the Banda island called Gouang-api, where it 
is a volcanic production. In China, Dr 
Abel had some most beautiful and H|)leudid 
native sulphur brought to him from the crater 
of Gunang karaiig. The Chinese obtain their 
supplies from the volcanic districts of Tnrlaii, 
Tangut and Seshuon and from Satsuma in 
Japan : but formerly it was brought as tribute 
from Siam and Sumatra. Wo know that it is a 
product of the Philip})iue islands particularly 
in the island ofZeyti, whence the gunpowder 
works of Manilla are supplied : most of the 
sulphur brought to Hindustan contains a con¬ 
siderable portion of orpiraent, being much less 
pure than either that which is dug out of the 
Solfaterra near Naples, or that imported from 
Sicily, which last, Dr. Thomson says, con¬ 
tains seldom more of impurity than about 
three per cent, of a simple earth. A bright 
shining yellow sulphur is sold in the bazaars 
of Lower India under the Tamil name of Nel- 
likoya gundagum. In Nepaul sulphur is 
l^lentiful : this useful article is also found in 
Persia in mountains behind Takran also in 
mountains south of Kelat in the province of 
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Mekran. It is mot with in Cabnl, in the dis¬ 
trict of Baikh, it iS also a product of China 
and Tibet ; also, according to Morier, at 
Balianlia in Persia. Sulphur is found in all the 
volcanoes of the Archipelago in gieat purity, 
hut the manufacture of gunpowder amongst 
the Malays is very imperfect. In the distrie.t 
of Oudipur in Upper India, it is to be met 
witli, but of a quality inferior to that which 
is brouglit from the gnlphs of Cutcli and 
Persia. In Travaiieore it was discovered by 
Captain Arthur, of the corps of Engineers, in 
combination wilh iron, in the form of pyrites, 
and also in comi)ination wilh alum. In 
Cotiole. (in Canara) too, he was told, it may be 
procured. The greate r part of the sulphur, 
however, expostal for sale in the Madras pro¬ 
vinces, was in Ain.slie’s time hrouglit from 
Muscat, from Sumatra, or from the Banda 
island Gonang-api. Sulphur is in the Malay 
balirang, and in Javanese walirang, essentially 
the same words. Tliis name extends from 
Sumatra up to Celebc^s, where we find a new 
one for it, cbolok. In one of the languages 
ofthePhilippim s, the Tagala,strangely enough 
the name is sttn 3 ^aya, wliiidi is, no doubt, a (for- 
ruptionof the ^lalayan word sandawo, saltpetre. 
In the Bisaya as well as in the Tagala, the 
name for gunpowder is inaliling,doubtlessa cor¬ 
ruption of the Malay and Javanese name for 
sulphur. In the Madagascar, the name for it 
is sulifara, a corruption of the Fremdi soufre, 
from which it may be safely inferred that 
the article was unknown to the natives 
of this noii-volcaiiic island until brought 
to their knowledge by Europeans. It is 
bard to say to what use the natives of 
(he Malay Arcliipelago could have put sul¬ 
phur, before the introduction of fire arms, 
unless to the manufacture of fire-works, known 
by the native names ol* marchun and rabok. 
The Malay and Philippine Archipelagos, the 
most extensive volcanic region in the world, 
must necessarily contain u vast supply of sul¬ 
phur, but hi then o it has been very little 
availed of for economic use. From the Phi¬ 
lippines alone it is exported, the export being 
to China only, and at the price at Manilla 
usually of about a Spanish, dollar of 4^. 2rf. a 
cwt. Among these islands, those which most 
abound in it ai*e Luzon and Leyte, but par¬ 
ticularly the last, where the article is of the 
best quality. A Spanish writer asserts that 
the quantity is such at the volcano of Taal, 
or Bombon, in the province of Botengas 
in Luzon, that many ships might be loaded 
with it. The difficulty, in all these cases, of 
obtaining a cheap supply, must arise from the 
absence of good roads, and the consequent 
costliness of transport. Sulphur, somewhat 
mixed with impurities, occurs in the Murree 
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hills, and the Sulaiinau hills near Dora Ismail 
Khan, at Kalabagh. It is found extensi^re- 
]y throughout the salt range, and is ma¬ 
nufactured alsoat Knba t. The valley ofPuga, in 
Ladakh, from whence horax is obtained, yields 
also sulphur. The Pnga suiphui' mine is situat¬ 
ed a short distance from the Rulangchu,a small 
stream whi(di is full of hut springs and runs 
into the Indus, at the foot of a gypsum cliff. 
It is probable that the sulphur has been de¬ 
posited in (uystals, ami is si eposited in the 
same manner in the fissni'es of the mica .schist 
by loaded aqueous vapours. Besi<!<^s the nu¬ 
merous springs charged with sulphuretted 
i.j'd rogen, and whi(!h deposit sulphur on the 
rock ov<‘r which they pass, ami on the gi’ass 
and weeds hy their sides, sulphur in a mimu’al 
form’ ocem*s neai’ the .surfact^ of the nnmmn- 
lite limestone at dahha, a little above tlie 
petroleum springs, in a wliite ])oions g 3 q)snm, 
which has evicl(*n;ly be(*ii formed by the de¬ 
composition of the limestone, niinltered pieces 
of which are still imbe(ld(Ml in it. Sulphur also 
occurs near Panobar, 4 miles from Shadipni* on 
the Indus, The O’ystals of native sulphur 
pi(;ked out of tin* rottk are called “ aunlisar.” 
Mrs. Ilervey visited the mines of sulphur and 
borax or sobaga, from which two hundred 
cufeha maundsofsnlpliur w-ere aiinnallysent to 
the maharaja of Kashmij’, to whom these mines 
solely pertain. Si»e saw the rocks whence the 
sulphui' had been dug out, and she also went to 
see it maimfactuied into cakes, in the form 
sent to the maharajali. Tw’<» or three men 
were putting the sulphur into copper vessels, 
placed over a good strong tire, to dissolve and 
refine it. After being allowed to cool, the.se 
snl[»hur cakes are of a erescent-shape, and 
quite hard. Thor(^ are unmhei less hot springs 
all overthis vall(*y, the temperature of the water 
varying from to 169° rahrenheit, !>lC4ose to 
a hot spring, the rest of the water was quite 
cold, about 53**. A i*ather deep stream runs 
through the Pugn valley. Sobaga, or uu- 
refine<l borax, is al.so found all through¬ 
out this valley. It is in large quantite.s be¬ 
neath a white, salt-Iihe deposit, which covers 
the surface of the ground for a mile and a half 
in breadth, and a couple of miles in length. 
Tliis is called the “ Puga valley.” This 
white stuff resembles snow at a di.stnnce ; 
when examined closely, it is not unlike Sal 
ammoniac in appearance, as well as ta.ste. 
Close to the hot springs it is curious to ob¬ 
serve the sulphur forming in masses. The 
borax is sold in large quantities by the Roop- 
shoo people, and if the trade were properly 
carried on, it might prove a source of great 
wealth. Considering these profitable resources, 
the tax levied on the wandering Tartars, by 
the Maharajah is less heavy (in proportion) 
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than the imposts extorted from his Kash¬ 
mirian subjects. This valley alone must 
bring the people of Roopshoo (even as 
thc}^ manage) fifteen hundred or two thousand 
rupees per annum. The sulphur mines, if 
diligently and properly worked, would yield 
thousamlsof “ maunds,” instead of the “ two 
humlred” now exported, and they would be a 
great source of wealth in the hands of any 
able government. The people are not permit- 
t(*d to sell any of the sulphur, as it belongs 
exclusively to the Government. Near the 
little green plot at Puga on which tra¬ 
vellers generally encamp is one of the sul¬ 
phur and l)orax mines. Here she found 
several men and boys employed melting the 
minerals, tlic former in shallow basins. The 
hollow in the I’ock was only a few feet from 
the surface, and lined with beautiful octohe- 
dral crysi,ils of sulphur, more or less mixed 
with white powder or (uystallized borax. 
Sulphur is called in the Punjab, gandhak,” 
<< gogird,” or‘‘kihrit.” Wlieii in a vitreous 
sfafe it is called annlasar, which term means 
like the “ annla,” fruit of the emblic Myroba- 
lan. It is sometimes called “ebaebya,” when 
in the form of “ flower of sulphur,” In wliich 
state it is first obtained from the ore by sub¬ 
limation : roll snlpliur is occasionally im¬ 
ported. 

Immcdi.Htely above the open plain in 
which Dr. Thompson joined the Indus, it 
would appear to have a very rocky and 
rugged channel. lie followed up the 
left bank of the Indus, which gradually as¬ 
sumed a mon^ northerly direction. The 
mountains on both sides npf>roached more 
closely to the river and those on the right 
continued extremely lofty. The river now 
flowed more rapidly, and was often wider and 
mor(* shallow, one rapid was not less than 150 
yards in width. Banks all alluvial clayey 
conglomerate were usually interposed between 
th (3 mountains and the river, forming cliffs 
which attained not unfrequently mi elevation 
of fifty feet. Advancing up the stream he 
found that numerous hot springs rose on its 
banks, and sometimes under the water. The 
hottest of these had a temperature of 174.® 
From these springs gas was copiously evolved, 
smelling strongly of sulphur ; he noticed fish 
ill the water of Pugha, at an ' elevation of 
nearly 15,500 feet abov(3 the level of the sea, 
thus indicating tliat air at that elevation is 
not, from its rarity, insufficient for the sup-^ 
port of life in animals breathing by gills. 
The whole of the lake plain of Pugha is 
covered, to the depth of several feet at least, 
with white salts, principally borax, which ig 
obtained in a tolerably pure state by digging 
the superficial layer, which contamsa little 
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mixture of other saline matters, being reject¬ 
ed. There was then but little export ot* borax 
from Pu^ha, tho demand for the salt in upper 
India being veiy limited, and the export to 
li^urope almost at an end. It Inis long been 
known that borax is produced naturally in 
difTereut |)arts of Tibet, and the salt imported 
thence into India was at one time tho princi¬ 
pal source of supply of tho European market, 
llr, Thompson, quotes Mr. Saunders (Tur¬ 
ners Tibet, p. 496,) as describing from hear¬ 
say the borax lake north of Jigaizi as twenty 
miles in circ.nmference, and says that the 
borax is dug from its margins, the deeper and 
more central parts producing (rominon salt. 
From tho account of Mr. Blane (Ph. Trails. 1 
1787, p. 397), who describes, from the iiifor- 
matiou of tho natives, the borax district north 
of Jjuckiiow, and, therefore, in the more 
western part of the coarse of the Sanpn, it 
would appear that the lake there contains i 
boracicacid, and that the borax is artificially j 
prepared by saturating the sesqnicarlionate of I 
soda, which is so universally iwodueed on tho j 
surface of Tibet, with tho ac/nl. At least, 
the statement that the production of borax is 
dependant on the amount of soda, leads to 
this conclusion. Mr, Saunders does not no¬ 
tice any hot springs in the neiglibourhood of 
the borax, but in the more wesfeni district 
described by Mr. Blane, hot sfu ings seem to 
accompany the borax lake as at Pugha. It is 
not impossible that the tliree districts in which 
the occuiTence of borax lias been noticed, 
which are only a very small portion of those 
which exist, may represent three stages of 
one and the same phenomenon. The bbracic 
acid lake may, by the gradual influx of soda, be 
gradually converted into borax, which, from 
its great insolObility, will bo deposited as it 
is formed. On thedrainageor (Irying-upof'sucli 
a lake, a borax plain, similar to that of Pugha, 
would be left behind. Two miles from their 
ecampment in the Pugha valley he stopped and 
examined the spot whence sulphur is obtain¬ 
ed,at the base of the mountain slope on the north 
side of tho valley. Ascending a few f'eetj 
over a loose talus of shingle, which skirted | 
the bottom of the hill, he found two narrow 
caverns in the slaty rock, apparently natural, 
or only a little widened by art, roughly circu¬ 
lar, and less than three feet in diameter at 
the mouth. One of these caverns continued 
a long way inwards, nearly horizontally, but 
contracted eonsi»lernbly in diameter, and 
was so dark that he could not penetrate far. [ 
The rock was principally gypsum, interstra- 
tified with very friable mica slate. Sometimes 
the gypsum was amorphous and powdery, at 
other times in needles two or three iinjlies 
long, perpendicular to the strata of slate. 
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I The sulphur was in small quantities, scatter¬ 
ed ainoiig the gypsum, and was more abun¬ 
dant in the lower beds. It was frequently in 
very perfect crystals, not, however, of any 
gr(‘at size. 

The greatest quantity of sulphur of Japan 
is hrouirht from the Province Safzuma It 
is dug up in a small neighbouring ij^Iand, 
whi(!li from tho great plenty it affonls of tiiis 
: suhstaucc, is called Iwogasema, or the sul- 
I phur island. It is not above a hundred 
I years since they first ventured thither. Even 
since that time this island brings in to the 
l^rince of Satzuma about 20 chests of silver 

er annum, arising only from the sulphur 
dug up there, besides what he gets by the 
trees jind t>m\)er growing along the shore. 

In the island of Leyte, abundance of su’lplinr 
is met with, and thence the gunpowder works 
of Manilla are supplied at very reasonable 
prices. 

Sulphur is lirought from the mountains of 
Beloochisian, and from mines near Shoruns. 

Sulphur is found in Formosa to a lai'ge ex¬ 
tent. Jt is .'^^een to effloresce in tbe ravines 
near the petroleum wells of Bnrmah. Sul¬ 
phur, ocamrs in the province of Batanga, 60 
miles east of Manilla. 

Jn the volcanic district in tlie northern end 
of the island of Formosa are three solfataras. 
One of these is about five miles cast from 
Tarnsui and a superior oih? is three or four 
I miles to the north-east. The pits are about 
j l,7o0 feet above tho sea, in a rocky gorge in 
I tho mountains, and clouds of steam and sul¬ 
phureous vapour issue from numerous vents 
in tho rocks. Several hot springs and pools 
occur and a miniature geyser throws inter¬ 
mittent jets of boiling w.ater to a height of 
fifty or sixty feet. A tliird solfatara is near 
the village of Kim-paD-li, 7 or 8 miles N. W. 
of Kclung. The sulphur is obtained by a rude 
process of melting when the frothy slag is • 
skimmed of, tho Inuivier impurities sink to tho 
bottom of the shallow iron pan and the liquid 
sulphur is ladled out into wooden buckets 
which are hvoken up when the sulphur has 
become solid. Similar solfataras exist in Sat- 
suma ill the island of Kiu-siu, in Japan, 

The ground is volcanic and impregnated 
with snlpliur. At the southern extremity of 
Satsuma, is the burning Sulphur Island of 
Ivoo-sima, which supplies the Chinese with 
some of their sulphur for making gun-powder. 
In 1803, Dr. Voysey found sulphur in some 
heaps, at the top of a lake near the Godavery 
ri\x‘r tho village of Sura Sany Yanam not 
Maddepollam and Amalapore about 12 miles 
east from the latter place. In Beioochistan 
it is got from theSimi mine, on the ridges sepa¬ 
rating Saharawan from Kach Gaodava ; the 
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great mart for its sule is Dagh in Kaeh Gan- 
tlrtva. Sulphur and saltpetre are found in tiie 
mountains belnnd Tehran. In Mazanderaun 
and Kerman are mines of *iion, copper and 
silver, and lead is pro<*urahle in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Yezd. But these mines are not 
worked, more from the ignorance of the 
people than aseai city of timber. The marbles 
of I’abreez and Khorassan are transported to 
the most remote (|uai ters of the empire ; and 
the turquoise is obtained in Persia.— Masofis j 
Te7iasserhn ; lh\ 7"liomsnns I'rdvcls in j 
fVesiern Hlmnlfn/a and Tihet^ p. IbH ; If is- ; 
ton/ of Japan^ VoL i, p. 107 ; IVdltons \ 
Statef p, 37 ; Mrs. Hervep's Adventures of a j 
Lady in Tnrln.ry^ VoL i, p. lb3-(>5 ; Adams, j 
Naturalist in India ; Powell's Hand-hook, ! 
of the Punjab; Cat. K.v. 18(32; SniuJis Ma-\ 
ter in Median, of Chinn. 

SULPIIURPT OF ANTIMONY, seel 
Antimony. 

SULPHURFT OF LEAD, see Oaleiin. 
SULPHUR-FLOWERED UASSIA, Eng. 
Cassia glauca, Linn., J.am., //’. 4‘ ri. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 

Rohazim;Maulkibrit, Ar. (Jandak-ka-tezal), Kind. 

Liu-hwang-yii, (Jhin. OuiKlac-ka-tel, ,, 

Spirits of vitriol, Kno. Acidiini siilphuricum, Lat. 

Oil of vitriol, ,, Arak-i-gowgird, Pers. 

Vitriolic acid, ,, (Tan<laka rasa, 8 inoh. 

Acide sulfuriquc*. Fk. Gheiidaga travaguiii, Tam. 
Schwefel-saure, Gkk. 

This acid is produced in small quantities in 
nature, as near volcanoes, in some acid springs, 
and exists in combination in numerous sui- 
])hates, especially those of lime (gypsum) and 
of magnesia, found as minerals, or in the 
water of springs. Tt was known to the 
Arabs, Persians, and Hindoos. Sulphuric 
acid appears, from its name, to have been 
originally made in Europe, and pr(d)ably also 
ill Persia, from the decomposition of vitriol 
or sulphate of iron, a practice still follow(*d at 
Nordhausen in Saxony. The sulphate is first 
calcined, so as to expel nearly the whole of 
the water of crystallization it contains. The 
acid, distilled off in an earthenware retort at 
a red heat, comes over in vapours, which con¬ 
dense into M dark-colomed oily-lookiug liquid. 
This fumes when exposed to the air, and 
contains less than I eq. of water to 2 of sul¬ 
phuric acid, has a sp. gr. of 1*9, and is known 
in commerce as the Nordhausen, Fuming, or 
Glacial sulphuric acid. Liquid .sulphuricacid, 
a dense oily-lookiug liquid, usually colourless, 
devoid of smell, hut intensely acid, and power¬ 
fully corrosive. Sulphuric acid used to be made 
in England by burning the imported sqlpiiur 
with a little nitre. After the great increase 
which took place in the price of sulphur, some 
manufacturers employed that obtained from 
Py rites, which often contains arsenic as an 

OOo ! 


impuritjG The proportion of nitre A which 
was burnt with sulphur either in the same 
chamber, lined with lend, and having its bot¬ 
tom covered with water, or in a furnace, from 
whence the vapours produced were conveyed 
into a similar chamber. In the mode of mak¬ 
ing sulphuric acid now, sulphurous acid, 
from burning sulphur, nitric acid vapour, and 
steam, hi( 3 simultaneously admitted in ob¬ 
long lea<lcii ehambers, so partitioned that the 
vapours can only advance slowly, and thus 
allow the whole of the sulphuric acivl to be 
deposited. Sulphuric, nitric, mixed nitric, 
or aqua regin, and hydrochloric acids are all 
made at Lahore and sulphuric acid is largely 
made at other parts of India.— Pot/le, 

SULPHUR ISLAND, in lat. 24M8' N., 
long. 141“ 20’ E., is five miles long. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS exist in many parts 
of fJava and Celebe.s, and in the Pekalongaii 
(listi ict west of Mount Frau. At the base of 
a higJi v()lcani(! peak in the island of Damma 
is another. Sniphiir spi'ings oecnr between 
Mbang-ka and Tam-suy in Formo.^a. The 
sulphur is deposited in crystals. As Jell, is a 
town in Beluchlstan in the south-western part 
of Kach Gandava, in a district replete with 
moiHiments, remnants of a former people, 
which bear a great analogy to the pon¬ 
derous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, a 
hot spring there, the Garm-ab, preserves its 
temperature tbronghout the year. The sul¬ 
phureous spring of Laklia is some twenty 
miles south of Jell, there is another a little 
below Sebwan, on the hills west of the 
Indus, and again other very hot springs near 
Karaelii. Tliese several springs are found in 
the same line of hills, and those inferior ones 
at the bn.se of the superior range dividing 
Sind and Kachi, from Beluchlstan, Under the 
same hills, north of Jell and west of Surnn 
and Sanni jire sulphur mines, indications of 
the same geological formation. Jell and Shadia 
are the ehief towns of the Magghassr, one of 
the Beln<d» tribe.s, who have been located for 
a long time in Kachi. They are divriled into 
four priin^ipal families or clans, of whicJi the 
Butani is the more illustrious, and furnishes 
the Sirdar of the whole. They boast of being 
able to muster two thou.sand fighting men, 
and when visited by Mr. Masson, had been 
engaged in endless hostility with their neigh¬ 
bours, the Rliind, an inextinguishable blood 
feud exi.sting between the two tribes. Th^ 
Magghns.si and the Rhind are alike nddicteiL 
to the abuse of ardent spirits, bang and opium. 
In Cliina, sulphur springs are met with near 
Che-foo and waters containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphurous acid gases are not 
uncommon.— Bikmore, p. 126 ; Masson^a 
Journeys, VolCp, pp. \2\ to 149. See Jell. 
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SUL8, an ornamental style of arahic wri- The hives were constructed like long tliia 
ting. barrels thrust through the mud walls of the 

SULTAN, Arab. King. The Adai Sha- house ; one end opens to the air for the in- 
hi (lynasty of Bejapore, the Bahmnny dynasty gress of the bees^ an<l the other projecting 

of Bedcr, Kntul> Shahi dynasty of Hyderabad, more than a foot into the inhabited roortis. 

Tippu Hie son of Ilydcu* Ali of Mysore, Karn- That extremity was closed with a cake of 
ran of Herat, the rulers of Johcn’o and Palein- clay. The proprietor explained that when 
bang all took the Arabic title of Sultan. he wanled to take ibo honey, he hail only to 

SULTANA CHAMPA, Hind. Calnpbyl-i make a continued noise for some little time 

him inofdiyHum. j on this shut up end, to set all the bees to 

SULTANA RAZIA, the eldest <]aughter j (light out at ilie otliei*. He then removed 
of Altamsh. After a six months rule (/f Inu* j the cake, and during their ahseiu'e, cl(*ared 
brother she suc.(;(*eded to tlic throni' of India, the hive of ilie honey ; always leaving them 
A. n. 123.5, and ruled with ability for ihreeaiid } sntfK'ient for tlieir store. The seal wa.s tlien 
ahalfyeai’s, hut was then put to dealli hy her ) re-lixed, and the little lahonrer.s soon after 
nobles, tiirongh jealousy of an Abyssinian I retui niMl to their homes to commence anew, 
slave to whom she had shown a pnrtialily. |—\ulc l oL. i, p. 49 ; Porter's 

The eldest daughter of Altamsh reigned. She j VoL ii, p. 471. 

possessed many talents and great virtine^. I SULTAN POOH, a town on the upper 
Slie is not the only, maliomedan woman of Beas river, the eapilal of Knln, a hill-.state 
cudehrity. In i26o Muhammcd II, had only | in the N. W. Himalaya. Tliis province con- 
one cpieen, wiio was employed in pi'rforming | sists of Hie mountain basin of the Bens, and 
every homely part of housewifery. In | the wi^st hank of the Sutlej. Sultanpoor, its 
A. D. 1611, Nur Mahal or Nni-flalian cut a i capital, is elevated 4,.584 feet. The chain 
<!onspicuoii.s ligure as the quemi of Jahangir.! hounding the SuHiq on the west, is .eonsider- 
She exercised considerable inflmmee on state] ably higher than tliat on iU east bank, and is 
affairs, as widl as on matters connected with j crossed into Suket, by the Jalanri pass, ele- 
her sex lor a period of twenty years. To | vated 12,000 feet. The province of Chamha 
her is attributed improvements in female dra-i hounds it on the west, and the physical fen- 
pery and the preparation of the attar of roses, tnresof Knln and Chamha are similar. The 
Her extempore verses used to captivate her poorer Ivnlu peopl (3 wear only a hlankcty 
husband. In his tnililary exploits she acted wound around the waist and one end flung 
Hs liis guardian angel, and herself showed nn- .acro.^s the shoulders and pinned across the * 
common heroism, Jahangir in his memoirs, cdiest, men and vvomen often dress alike, but 
says, there is scarcely a (‘i(y in which the tin; long hair of tlnj women is plailed in one 
princess has not left some structure, some j tress. The natives of Biisahir, Sookeyt-mun- 
spttcioiis garden, as a splendid monument of dee ami Knln, in the Kohi.sfaii of Jhnllun- 
* her taste and magnificence.— Calcutta Re- dhnr, havi^ all sallow complexions and seem 
view^ No, 109,/?. 49. all of the same race. In the hills of Kulu 

SULTANIAH, was built as a royal resi- and Kangra are the ‘Ooojura’ and ‘ Guddi 
dence hy Oljaitn, son of Argon, the eighth of races,’ who cultivateHittle, and keep herds of 
tlie Mongol khans of Persia, in 130.5. Long hnfhiloes, and flocks of sheep and goats, 
after the destruction of the city by Timur, in- They claim certain heats of the forests a.s 
deed into the seventeenth century, tlie tomb tlieir ‘ warisi,’ or ancestral propert}^ subject 
of Oljaitn was still magnificent, and espe(!ially to the payment of pasturage tolls. The 
noted for its colossal gates of damasked steel, forests of llie lower hills are apportioned out 
The city was re-occupied by some of the among the Guddi or shepherds of the snowy 
Persian kings iu the sixteenth century, till range, who, in the winter season, bring down 
Shah Abbas transferred the seat of govern- tlieir flocks to graze. In the same manner, 
ment to Ispahan. The ruins were of vast the Goojura with their huffaloe.«», will take uj> 
extent in Chardin’s time. The present Per- divisions on a hillside, and carefully respect 
sian dynasty has again adopted Snltaniali as a their niutnal boundaries.— H.f. et T.^pi 203 ; 
summer rt^sidence. Pope John xxii set up Cleqhorns Punjab Report^ p. 89. 
tin Archbishopric at Sultaniah im)3l8, in SULTANP()OH, see Jellalabad, Kohislan. 

Tavonr of Francis of Perugia, a Dominican, SULTAN SAKADA is worshipped hy 

and the series of archbishops is traced down the Kur. Sakai Deva, or Sakru Pen, the 
to 1425. During Major Porter’s halt at Sul- chain-god, i.s worshipped in Seone and else- 
tanlah, when accompanying Abbas Mirza to where. 

Teheran, he observed an exemplary custom SULTAN SUKHI SARWAR, a man 
of the inhabitants iu the manner of taking the noted for his liberal and charitable disposition, 
honey, aud at the same time saving the liees. and great generosity of character. On hU 
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ileath lie ^vas exalted to the position of a j 
saint, and luring Fehruary to May, a fair] 
is held at ( e shrine, to whicli annually about j 
200,000 pi grims, sikh, hindoo and inahoine- 
dan resort. It is at the mouth of* the Sieree 
Pass, leading to Camlahar, and is built on 
the skirt ot the mountain. They are about 
1,6.50 priests who isv^ue to poor people par- 
'wane or orders in the name of Sukhi Sarvvar. 

SULU. The Sulii gioup of islands in the 
Archipelago embraces sixty iidiabir.e<l islands, 
governed by a sultan, residing at 8c>ug. Some 
parts of the interior of the island of Sulu, the 
largest island of this group, are oceupied by 
Papuans wlio appear to be lui lher a<lvanced 
than any other mountain trilx* ol‘ this race 
to be found in the ItuHan A icliipelago ; and 
the recent information tliat has been obtained 
respecting them, serves to show that they are 
useful and obedient subjects to the sultan of 
Sulu, whose family is said to be descended 
from a chief of that race. The Sulu govern¬ 
ment is divided into three estates: the sultan ; 
nobility, ordatos ;and Orangkys,or the people. 
The religion of Sulu is maliomedan fiie sound 
of the Sulu language is not agreioahle to the 
ear ; it is said to have as great affinity to 
the Bissaya, as Spanish to Portuguese, and 
appears to be copious from llie different 
appellations of quantity, <&:c. Tlie Sulu have 
adopted some terms, not common to tlie Chi¬ 
nese, and corrupted others by pronunciation ; 
in the following table, is represented the Sulu 
weights, and their relation to the Chinese 
terms:— 

Sulu. Cliineso. Sulu. 

10 Muhnk.... 10 Cash-1 Caiidarin. . 1 Ulaiidang or 

10 Ulaiidang or <dinchocks. 

Chuchock.. lOCandarins..! Mace.1 Ainnms. 

10 Amnias.... 10 Mace.1 'luel 1 Tael. 

10 Taels. 10 'J'aels.1 Catty.1 Catty. 

5 Catties,5 Catties). 1 Ihibut. 

10 Bubuts...,{50 Cattie.s). 1 Lacksa. 

2 Lacksas... 100Catties.1 Pikid.1 Pikul. 

Sulu until recently continued to be themnr- 
icet wliere tlieLannnand otliei piiates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratiijal. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min¬ 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which it 
has at all times been piopagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. The island 
of Basilan, is tho largest of the Sulu Archi¬ 
pelago, oh which the Spaniards have estab¬ 
lished a small settlement. From ten to twelve 
thousand Chinese annually visit tho island 
of Basilan, the most northerly of the group, 
tocultivate its soil, and take away its products. 
The peculiar situation of these islands, and 
their contiguity to the Philippines, to Celebes, 
Borneo, Manilla, China and Singapore, make 
them well adapted for a European colony.— 


Mr. Bartlett, Cor. Secretary of the American 
Ethtiological Society m the Transactions of 
the Society ; Ke}rpe)^8 Ind. Arch.^ Vol. i, p. 
7l ; Jour, oj the Ind, Arch , J^o. vii, Ju/y 
1819, p. 412; Ao.W.Sep. 1849, pp. 546, 
548-49, 561. Sec Ladroiie islands, Sooloo. 

SULUM PALLI, Tam. Garcinia inan- 
gosianu. 

SUM, lIiNT). Fraxinusfloribunda, Eliretia 
serrata, Bombax licptaphyllum. 

SUM, Arab. Uarlic. 

SUM, Duk. San'osteinma \ iminale. 

SUMAC, Fr. Sumach. 

SUM ACir.Sir A. Buriiestellsusof the cele¬ 
brated colossal i<l(»I.s and innumerable excava¬ 
tions <*all<Ml “ Siimnoh/’ to be seen in all parts 
of the valley of Bamiaii for about 8 miles and 
still form the residence of the greater part 
of the population. A detached hill in the* 
middle of tb , valley is quite lioiieyeombed by 
them and is called the city of Gulgula. 
Caves are in givatiu’ number on the north side 
of tlie valley where the idols o(;eur, On all 
sides of which ex<*avations occur:' 

SUMACH or Shumac. 


Tumtnni, Au. 8i:mac, Fr. 

8lub-(Mm'Yuj Chin. Sclimnck, Gkr. 

Divi Divi ; Libi-Libi, Sonimaco, Ir. 

8umak, Peks. 


The sumach tree of Europe is tho lllius 
coriaria, that of India is the Csesalpiuia cori- 
aria, that of China is the Rhus venenata. Tlie 
Csesalpinia coriaria or Divi Dlviof commerce, 
is a plant which was introduced about 
A.D. 1830 by Dr. Wallicb, but which does not 
appear to have been distriliuted to the extent 
its importance mci its. American sumach is 
a hardy plant of easy cultivation, it requires 
a little care, attention and Avateiing during 
the first 30 ar or till the plant attains the 
height of 2 or 3 feet, it does not come into 
full bearing till about tho third year, but 
in favourable localities it attains a height of 
10 to 16 feet, and the produce of one full- 
grown tree is about 70 lbs. of pod valued at 
£8 to £12 per ton as a timuing substance. 

It is a good hodgo-plant and appears to be 
hardy and to boar pruning. The pods have 
been extensively used for tanning at Hoon- 
soor and it is approved of by the natives, but 
it is questionable if it will ever come into 
competition with the bark of the (Cassia auri- 
culata) a wild shrub abundant on waste ground 
in the Peninsula. Should there be a dema 
for either of these plants at a remuneratij 
])rice they could easily be procured now fn 
almost any district in Southern India. 

The price of Divi Divi was quoted ii] 
public Ledger26th 
1863 at 12sh. cwt., son 

of Divi Divi time ago foP 
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m Lolulon did nofc realize a sufficient sum to 
cover the freiglit 

' American sumach is not quoted in the Ledof- 
er of the 29tli August, but the following quo¬ 
tations are given :— 

1363. 1862. 

Sumach, Sicily, percwt. 12-0| 14-0 11-0 14-0 
Do. Palermo do. 12-9 
Do. 1 do. new crops 14-6| 

Diyi Divi has been used in considerable 
quantity at Hoonsoor ; it answered admirably j 
for light skins such as sheep and goat for fancy 
leathers, but for strong liides it is not so i 
suitable, it does not as the tanners call it j 
fill the hide and instead of pliant thickish 
leather tjives a thin hard material. It thrives 
well at Hoonsoor and the pods contain a large 
quantity of tanning stuff. — Aladras Agri- 
Horticultural Society 1861, i^roceedh\g% of 
the Board of Revenue^ ATo. 2441, 14M ^^ay 
1861, letter from Surgeon Major E. Balfour ; 

^Major Loudon^ Assistant Commissary Ge¬ 
neral, _ 

SUMADHEE or Samadhi, Sans., from 
sung, prep and adhnnu, a receptacle. 

SUM A11, a tri’re of Sind. They are Jut, 
though they are generally known by the! 
former title. Such also are the Machi and ] 
numerous other subdivisions of the Jut tribes. 
See Jat, Sind. 

SUMAICHA, one of the nyad, or pro¬ 
selytes to Islam, from the Soda race, are nu¬ 
merous both in the t’huland the valley, where 
they have many pooras or hamlets. They 
resemble the Dhotes in their habits, but 
many of them associate with the Sehraes, 
and plunder their brethren. They never 
shave or touch the hair of their heads, 
and consequently look more like brutes 
than human beings. They allow no animal to 
die of disease, but kill it when they think 
there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumai- 
cha women have the reputation of being great 
scolds, and never veil their faces. 

SUMAJ BAREE. At Kulna is the Raj- 
baree of the rajah of Burdwan, several noble 
buildings and lofty temples, there is also the 
Sutti«j-bareo or the houses of sepulchre, where 
a bone of every deceased member of the rajah’s 
family is deposited. The rajah belongs to 
the Khsetrya class, and observes the custom of 
preserving the ashes of the dead. He must 
have adopted this iu imitation of the princes 

S >ofaua, or otherwise ho cannot find 
hority in Menu to sanction the 
igs. They show here the bone 
ist rajah, wrapt up in a rich cloth, 
irded as if the rajah was living hira- 
is placed musnud with 

and sliver G^^^^H^blors, hookas, 
iv and uttoi^^^^Hi front of the 


j seat, just as the late rajah used to sit with all 
the paraphernalia of state about him.— Tr, of 
FJmd., VoL i, 23. 

SUMAK, IIiND.j Peus. Rhus coriaria, 
Pistac-ia integerrima. 

SUM AL AY A, see Saisnnaga, or Sesuag. 

8UMALI, Auab. a people, ou the Afri- 
v.nn coa.st, and found iu Aden and along the 
west coast of Arabia. Those on tlie coasts 
are .slaves, or their descendants biougbt from 
the interior of Africa by the traders. The 
dress of the men consists of merely a single 
piece of white cloth wound round their thin 
waist, one end of wbieb, after being carried 
across the brea.st, i.s thrown negligently over 
the shoulder, lu addition to a cloth of this 
kind, of smaller dimensions, the women wear 
a piece of tanned hide round their waist; to 
which is added a smaller apron of the same 
material, suspended by loops over the shoulder 
to conceal their breasts. TJie hair of the men 
is frizzled into large ringlets, several of 
which haiiir on either side of the face. The 
hair left in the middle is also frizzled .and 
raised by the same means, the whole being 
anointed with largo quantities of mutton fat. 
Through the upper part they thrust a straiglit 
piece of wood, resembling in form and size a 
.skewer, wliicli serves the double pui po.se of a 
comb, and also as an iihstrument for adju.sting 
their curls.— Wellsted's Travels^ Vol, ii, 

370. 

SUM A LI Hind., of Cheuab, Callicarpa 
iucaiia. 

SUMALAGA, see Magadba, Nanda. 

SUMANAICUTA, Singf. Adam’s Peak 
iu Ceylon. vSee Serapad, Sripada. 

SUM ANA P. The iiulustrious, peaceful and 
uumerous jxjople who speak the Madurese 
language with its dialect the Sumanap, occupy 
the i.sland of Madura, divided from Java by a 
strait, and form in son^e districts the bulk of 
the population ou the opposite shores of Java, 
to whici), depopulated by long wars for the ^ 
past two liundreil years, they have been emi¬ 
grating. 

SUMASOKTEE, or Samasokti, Sans., 
from samasa, to compound,and ooktee, a word. 

SUMATRA. A chain of mountains, as 
in Java, divides it longitudinally, running 
nearest to the western coast. It contains 
fivo active volcanoes. Three-fourths of the 
island, especially towaids the south and 
east, are covered witli impenetrable woods. 
Fifteen nations, speaking as many different 
languages, inhabit it, and six have made 
considerable progress in civilization. The 
Malays ate here also, as in Java, the do¬ 
minant race. The island, although three 
times the size, contains only one-fifteenth of 
the population of Java. There are plains and 
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mountains of volcanic origin that rival in j 
fertility the richest portions of Java; but 
many of the raised valleys of the country pre¬ 
sent a very different aspect. A recent Dutcli 
writerhasgiven a description of two of the great 
elevated plains or table-lands, which present 
a uniform scene of sterility. Ni(!olo do Conti, 
of Venice, returned from his oi icntal travels 
in 1449, and communicated to the secretary of 
Pope Eugenius V, a much more consistent and 
satisfactory account of what he had seen than 
any of his prcdec^essors. Afti'r giving a de¬ 
scription of the cinnamon mikI other produc¬ 
tions, of Zeilam, he says, lie sailed to a great 
island named Sumatra, culled by the nncienfs 
Taprobana, where he was detained one year. 
His account of the pepper plant, of the durian 
fruit, and of the extraordinary customs, now 
well ascertained, of the Batech or Hatta 
people, prove him to have been an intelligent 
observer. Sumatra was visited byOdoardns 
Barbosa, who wrote a journal of his voyage 
in 1516 in which he speaks of Sumatra with ■ 
great precision. The productions of the islainl, 
he says, were chiefly exported to Ckitai or 
China. From Sumatra he proceeded to Banda 
and the Moluccas, from thence returned by 
Java and Malacca to the west of India, and 
arrived at Lisbon in 1508. Leaving out of 
view its modern alluvial aeeessions, Su¬ 
matra consists of a rectilinear belt of ele¬ 
vation, stretching from the parallel of Pinang 
to that of Bantam, and shulting in the Malay 
Peninsula and China Sea from the Indian 
Ocean. Its extreme northwest and southwest 
points differ 10” 30' in longitude and 11" 40' 
in latitude, the former Iieing in 5” 45' N. L., 
95° 10' E. long, and the latter in 5° 55' S. L., 
105° 40' E. long. The belt thus makes an 
angle of about 36° with the meridian, its 
direction being a little west of N. W. by N., 
which gives it a length of about 925 geogra¬ 
phical miles. Its average breadth appears to 
be rather more than 90 miles, as it nowhere 
expands to a much greater breadth for a con¬ 
siderable space save in the middle region, nor 
contracts to a less save at the northern and 
southern extremities. The area covered by 
it is about 85,000 square miles. The true 
limits and configuration of this Vnountain re¬ 
gion on the east have not been ascertained, 
but it probably forms a vast number of sys¬ 
tems of low hills as on the west coast, and as 
in the Malay Peninsula on the margins and in 
the depressions of the belt of mountain groups. 
The body of the Sumatran zone does not ap¬ 
pear to consist of elevated chains of great 
length, but of numerous short ranges and 
isolated mountains varying extremely fn all 
their dimensions. The circumstance of the 
belt being partly plutonic and partly volcanic 
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forms its peculiar character. Its configura¬ 
tion is, in fact, a combination of that of the 
Malay Peninsula with that of «Iava, witli this 
diff(*rence that its middle region is more ele¬ 
vated and expanded than any part of the 
peninsula, several of its masses being about 
thrice the height of the highest summits of 
that range. If a number of volcanic moun¬ 
tains rose lici(‘ and there amongst the penin¬ 
sular gron])s, and in greatest jiumher in Pera, 
Tiangganu and Pjitani, ^^1lere it is hrpadesf, 
it would l)e ideiititied in eliaracfer with Su¬ 
matra. The greater elevation of the monn- 
Iriins of the latler is hjw(‘ver accompanied by 
a greater expansion of the plains and valleys 
which lie amongst them. In crossing it 
an 3 'where, save towards its northern and 
southern exfr(unities, three, and sometimes 
more, principal ranges are found wilh wide 
tahle-lands, plains or valleys l)etween thorn, 
wat('rcd by nnmerons streams, and in some 
[)laces containing lakes, ns in the principal 
Ivorimdii plain, the great Malayan plain of 
Menangkahan and the Bata plain of Tobah. 
The most western ranges form the wafer-shed, 
a.n<l as the land to the west of it, (diiefiy hills, 
is not more than 25 miles broad, about one- 
I fifth only of the waters of the island fall into 
I the Indian ocean, f he Straits of Malacca and 
the .Java sea receiving the remainder, in near- 
I ly equal proportions as regards the drainage 
of the mountains, hut with a large excess to • 

I the latter from the wide plain traversed by 
the rivers that disembogue into it. 

The western margin of tlie boll, washed by 
the strong waves of the Indian Ocean, has re¬ 
trograded to the easf wai'd, the sediment of the 
rivers ami the debris of the coast being carried * 
away instead of being deposited. The north¬ 
ern part of the east coast, exposed to the as¬ 
sault of the Hay of Bengal, has retained iU 
ancient dimensions, if it has not contracted, 
but as soon as the open sea is exchanged for 
the Straits of Malaccn, the mountain belt be¬ 
gins to retire from the coast, and a great allu¬ 
vial plain commences, whicdi, to the south of 
the S. E. extremity of the Batta country op¬ 
posite Parcelar hill, where the Peninsular and 
Sumatran belts approach nearesr each other, 
expamls to a hrefidtii varying from 60 to 110 
miles. The length is about 600 miles and the 
average breadth about 70 miles which gives 
a sniTaee of about 42,000 s<|iiare rnilefl. 
This plain and tlm mode of its formation, 1 
deserihe(l in a sket<*.li of the Physical f 
}>liy and Geology of fhe Malay PeninsuliL 
the Jonrn. Ind. Arch. Vol. ii, p. 129-13^ 

If to this we add 1,500 sq nare m iles for 
of the flat alluvial land to the uorti 
great plain, we shall have 128,500^ 
the area of the whole island, the 
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region occupying about two-tliinis. This re¬ 
sult is nearly identical with tile gross esti¬ 
mate of Lieut Melville van Carnbee, which is 
8,035 leagues = 128,560 Eng sq. geo. miles. 
The islands on the west coast give a further 
surface of 5,000 miles to be added to the 
elevated region, and this will make it almost 
exactly double the size of the alluvium. Its 
S. W. coast lias a narrow tract of low land, 
beyond which the mountains suddenly rise. 


Indiapnra, es- 
tinmted at ft. 12,255 
Luso, territory 
of Achin, in 
3^40' N. 11,250 
LomLok, accord¬ 
ing to Mel¬ 
ville van Carn¬ 
bee, ))ytvian- 
gulation, about 12,363 


Taking, ... ft. 10,500 

Singalaug, ... 9,634 

Merapi, ... 9,570 

Sago, about ... 5,862 

Ophir. 9,770 

Kalabu, (west of 

Rau) ... 5J15 

Seret Merapi, ... 5,800 

Pitya Keling, ... 080 

Lubu Rajah, ... 6,234 

The Sumatra coii^t, from Diamond Point 
to the Arroa Island, is low and woody, front- | 
ing the sea, having along it several rivers, 
towns and villages, which are only frequented 
by coasting prahus or other small vessels. Su¬ 
matra is known amongst the eastern people 
and the better inforined of the natives th<‘in- 
selves, by the two names of Indalas and Piilo 
Percha, (or, in the southern dialect, Pritcho.) 
The meaning or analogies of the former, wliich 
seems to liavo been applied to it chielly by 
the neighbouring people of Java, is not known. 
Sumatra isric-h in minerals. No country has 
been more famous in all ages for gold, and 
though the sources i'rom whence it is drawn 
may be supposed in some measure exhausted, 
yet at this day the quantity procured i.s very 
considerable. There are also mines of cop¬ 
per, iron, and tin, sulphur is gathered in large 
quantities about the numerous volcanos. Salt¬ 
petre the natives procure, by a process of 
their own, fioin the earth which is found im¬ 
pregnated with it ; chiefly in extensive caves 
t^at have been, from the beginning of time, 
the haunt of a certain species of birds, of 
whose dung the soil is formed. Coal, mostly 
washed down by the floods, is collected of a 
greater quantity. 

The island is divided into a number of 
petty states, the chief of which are A(dieen, 
Delly, Laugkat, and Siack. Britisli political 
relations with Acheeu date as far back as 1602. 
Various attempts, howev^er, which were made 
to establish a factory at Acheen, failed. In 
1815 a revolution broke out, and the reigning 
sovereign, Jowhar Shah, a dissolute prince, 
was deposed, and Syful Alum Shah, the son 
wealthy merchant, who, was related to 
J/fe Royal family, was raised to the throne. 
After protracted negotiations, however, the 
ex-rajah was restored, through tlie mediation 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded with him. With Delly, Langkat, and 


Slack, Mnties exist, hut after the treaty with 
the Dutch, of 1824, the diplomatic connection 
of the British with Sumatra ceased. 

The Malay race extends through the 
Malay peninsula south fromSiam to Singapore; 
all Sumatra is Mula}^ —so is all Borneo and 
with a slight change of type, the Philippines 
are the same. In these situations they are 
found pursuing their livelihood as seamen or 
engaged in commerce witli other countries. In 
the Malay peninsula they are in part maho- 
niedan and in part pagan in the more im¬ 
practicable parts of the Malay peninsula. 
The Malays of Snmatia generally wear the 
same weapons as those of the peninsula, with 
the addition of the rud and pemaudap, swords, 
and the siivar, dagger, used for assassination. 
Vaiiderworm in 1677 and Valentyn in 1727 
gave correct tliough imperfect digests of the 
Sijara-Malnyu and other Malay histories. 
Marsden in the 3rd edition of his history of 
Sumatra retracted his previous opinion that 
the Malaya of Sumatra had emigrated from 
the peninsula, cited the account in the Sirja 
corre(*tly from Valentyn and Vanderworra, but 
ad<led an ingenious • conjecture of his own 
that the Maha Mcru of the Malay historiaus 
was the mountains of Siingei IVigu in the 
Menangkabaii country, and that the adveu- 
j turera who established Singapura were from 
the Sunka Malays in that imuntry ‘one of the 
four great tribes.’ Mr. Crawfiird adopts this 
conjecture and, mishni by Marsden’s loose 
transcript comprehension of Valenty n’s notice 
of the vSukns, tells ns that the parent race, 
that is, the Meuangkahans, consist of these 
four tribes, the fact being that they are the 
Sukus not of Menangkabaii but of the 
country of the Sapnlobua Bander to the south, 
which lies around Gunong Sungei Pagu. In 
Marsden’s and Raffles’? maps of Sumatra the 
inland part of this country is a perfe<‘t blank, 
the name being erroneously confined to its 
maritime division. Tlie number of Sukus or 
clans is very groat and tiieir names are va¬ 
rious. 'J'hus the Malays of Paudang belong 
to eight distinct Sukus, one of which is also 
named Malayu. But Mr. Craufmd does not 
rest his opinion merely on Marsden’s misin¬ 
terpretation of the Dutch authorities. This 
great authority goes further and declares tliikt 
we may believe the universal assertion of the 
Malays tlieinseJves that all the Malayu tribes, 
wherever situated, emigrated directly or in¬ 
directly from Menangkahau, Enquiries how¬ 
ever satisfy us that neither the Malay histo¬ 
ries, nor the belief of the Malays, support 
the opiniou that Singapura .was founded by a 
swarm thrown off by the inland people of Me- 
nangkabau itself. Singapura, was found¬ 
ed by Malays from Bent^, and the Ma- 
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lays of the peninsula at this day so far 
from considering the Oraug Menangka- 
bau, including those of the Sungi Pagu 
Malays, as Orang Malayu, regard them as a 
distinct though allied people. Although 
there can be no doubt that both originated 
from the same stock theie are dilfereiices in 
manners, institutions and even to a certain 
extent in language, whicdi even without re¬ 
ference to tlieir traditions and o[)iuioiis, would 
render it doubtful to any mind, that the Ma¬ 
lays of the principal states ot the peninsula 
are descended from the Orang Menangkabau. 
The existence of a Snku Malayu in Menang¬ 
kabau, which is the foundation of Marsdeu’s 
conjecture, proves nothing in itself as to the 
origin of the word, because if a considerable I 
number of Malays from Sungai in Plembang j 
resorted to Menangkabau, the rulers of the 
latter would have pla(;ed them in a separate 
Suku. The same poli<‘.y is followed by the 
Menangkabaus of the peninsula and both there 
and in Sumatra, Sukus are generally named i 
from the places where the clan had its first | 
origin. The Menangkabnu tracli^ious deriv( 
their kings, and even the lii’st inhabitants of 
Sumatra, from the country extending from 
the Plembang to the Indragiri, and Malay 
histories relate that Sangsapurba from Pleiu- 
baiig, after visiting Java a Bentan, asceinl- 
ed the Indragiri or Kuantan and was cljoseri 
by the Menangkabaus for their king. Plein- 
bung did not even form pait oi‘ the region 
over which Menangkabau extended its domi¬ 
nion in ancient times. Mr. Mar.sden’s con¬ 
jecture that by Maha Meru or Buit Sagun- 
tang-Guutang, the mountain of Sungei Pago 
is to be understood, requires no other com¬ 
ment than that it is a mere supposition, unsup¬ 
ported by evidence, and contradictory of the 
Malayan histories which were his only authori¬ 
ty fora derivation of the Malays of the penin¬ 
sula from Sumatra. As this eminently candid 
and sagacious author had only seen the Dutch 
abstracts of these histories, he could not have 
been aware of the extent to which his j 
hypothesis departs from them. The Biikit 
Saguntang-guntaiig is in Plembang and is now 
kuowu by the name of Bukit Se-buntang. It 
may probably be shown hereafter that the 
name Malayu having been carried by tlie clan 
to Siiigapoie, and tliese to other maritime j 
states subsequently formed, came to be ap-j 
plied by foreigners to all the people speaking the 
same or a similar language. At the time 
when Marco Polo visited tlie Archipelago the 
name appears to have V»een still contiiiedlo the 
first maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. 
The primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from 
which all the civilised tribes were derived, ap¬ 
pears to have been the rude tribe still scattered I 
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over the interior, from the southern limit of 
the Batta couutrj to the extremity of the 
mountain ranges. From tin's sto<‘k, civilised 
tribes j)rol)abIy originated not only iu Men¬ 
angkabau but ill other parts of the great region 
! extending from the Rakun to the Straits of 
I Sunda, and which fiom its possessing all the 
large I'ivers as well as the richest inland 
vallies.of Sumatra, would be favourable to 
civilisation. The evidianjcs of the language 
are almost decisive on this point. J'he people 
on the most southern of tliese rivei’s, the 
I Talang Bawang, althongli so mair to Java, 
pivserve Malay as the bulk of their vocabu¬ 
lary. The same remark appears applicable 
to the people on the next river, the Plembang, 
with the exception of the greater number of 
the inhabitants of the capital who are of Ja¬ 
vanese extraction. At the time when Sang 
Nila (Jtai la h'ft Plembang, the people were 
Malayan according to the.Sijara, a fact which 
the history of the Javanese (jonfirms, for they 
inform us that the Javanese colony which 
settled at Plembting left Java in the reign of 
the last king of Majapahit, or in tlie latter 
half of the loth century. The people of the 
hilly country along the western coast from 
which the feeders of the Plembang are de¬ 
rived, also speak dialects essentially Mahiyan, 
and Iniving a slight mixture of Sundanese. 
The people of the other rivi'rs to the north, 
t!ic Jambi, Indragiri, Kampar, Sink, and 
Rakan, arc Malay, It is this whole region, 
and not merely the. small country ol’Menang- 
kabau in its N. W, corner, that nniy be re¬ 
garded as the primitive land of the Mtihiys. 
Tho people on all its rivers must Iiave Inid 
some intercourse with the Peninsula and the 
Johore Archipelago from times long before 
tlie foundation of Singpnra, but whether Ibr 
centuries or thousands of years it is hardly 
possible that we shall ever know. In all 
j points in which the Peninsular Malays differ 
j from the inland and purely agricultural 
j Malays of the I'egion in question, tliey assimi- 
I late to its river and maritime Malays, uud 
Malay history does not go back to a period 
when tho maritime Malays were entirely con¬ 
fined to Sumatra. Tiie Iridragiid iu particu¬ 
lar appears to have been crowded with Hindu- 
Malay settlements, many of tho numerous 
villages on its banks ?‘etaining purely hindoo 
names to this day. It was by thi.s river pro¬ 
bably that they reached the fertile plain of 
Menangkabau. Wo are inclined to think that 
the Malays on this river must have attained, 
a certain civilisation, iu advance of tho 
wandering mountain tribes, even before the 
hiiidoos came. If any colonies of the latter 
settled in the country they must have beea- 
few in their numbers or unaccompanied by 
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women, “for the present inhabitants, unlike mouutivi'h noraades, but there ai*e also half- 
the eastern Javanese, preserve no physical wild people, some living in boats in the salt 
traces of Indian descent. Ifliinduism was water creeks, and others in the sago forests 
gradually introduced in the course of a coin- and low jungles of the east coast. In this 
naercial intercourse, the difliculties attending lowest class of Sumatran tribes should be 
ihehypotliesi.s of hiiuloo colonisation would be included those inhabiting some of the western 
got l id of. It is very conceivable that hindoo islands, such as the Euganoans. Their 
inercliants remaining in the country for a i physical resemblance to the Malays is every- 
time and unaccompanieertVy women, like the | where remarked, and, as stated, in the 
Klings at this day, would be led to marry the j Jonni. Ind. Arch., Vol. ii, pp, 332, 517, 

daughters of the native chiefs, assume politi-1 tliere seems no room to doubt that they 

cal power, obtain priests and architects from 1 are the aborigines of the Malayan region of 
India, and engraft on the old republiean-oli- j Sumatra, and the remnants of the stock from 
garehical governments of the land serni-hiiuloo I which the present Malays have descended, 
monarchical dynasties, the represenfatives of j Their numbers may be provisionally assumed 
which, at each generation of descent, would , at 6,000. The A bung and Kabu in the 
depart further from Indian type, till all j south appear to near about 2,000. 

physical trace of foreign l)looil was lost. The ! //. Oratuj Mulnytt, {Malays.') The Malay 

Ilindu-Javan influence Ava.s probably more races arc the principal inhabitants of the 
modern and comparatively transient. The island, wliethei* we consider their range, num- 
Menaugkabau area])iirely agi icultinal, min- hers, actual territory, influence or civilization, 
ing, and inland trading pco[)le, and conse- They entirely occupy tin* wildest and middle 
quenlly when tiioy began to emigrate to the region of Sumatra extimding from the Rakau 
peninsula their proceedings w(.*ie precisely \ nearly to the Palembang on the east coast, 
the reverse of those of the Singapore colonist j and from lhangis to Kataim on the west 

and indeed of all other iMalays. Tdu'y passed j coast, a length of about 275 miles with an 
tVii'ough the maritime di.slricbs, and sought j average breadth of about 190 miles, and a 
valleys amongst the mountains of the inlei ior. i superli<!ies of 52,250 square miles, or little 
I, Wild Tribes. Tlierci aia’; two races which, j short of one-half of Snnmtra. The east coast 
not being contined to particular localities, it is is nearly .straight, running tluongbont in a 
necessary to men(ion tirst. They are at th(? op- direciion due N. VV. by N, The breadth 
posite extremesof the civilization of theisland. of tluj highlands is about 95 miles. The 
The one is a In/lf-wild people, the scattenMl j lowland tliat stretclies from tlioir base to 
remnants of tlie aboriginal iiihaliitants, now tlu^ east coast has alioiit the same average 
broken by oppression and solilary re.^tric- j bitanlib, so that the region is divided in 
tioii for centuri(‘s in the jungly mountain.®, | nearly equal {>ro{>ortions between tliem. The 
into a number of disconnected patciies of com-( great(‘r ])art o(‘ the lowlands appear to be 
munities, cliflering, it is proliable, consideraldy , nothing more than tlie waste matter of the 
ill language and lit lb* in condi{!ap ami i«l(‘as. inonnlain.s hronglit down by the streams. It 
In the north, Avliere lh(*y are known niuhu* is ibis accnmulation of sediment over so wide 
the name of Orang Lnbn ; tlie l>Mttas <lcs- a surface on tlni east skle of the mountains 
cribe them as iiaving inliahitcal E('rtihi that lias given rise to the great rivers which 
before they occupied it. (Whller, Tigd. v. inteis(‘ct the fdain, the Siak, Kampar, lu- 
N. Iiul. 8lh y., 2d part, p. 41)2 ) They ilragiri, Iambi aiel Ualembang. It was the 
are found, up tin) .Alandan above Siak. (J. ipossession of this central, largest and most 
Anderson, ^Mission lo Snmati-a, }>. o49.) In highly lavoured region, that enabled the 
the south again tliey are imcifiomal under Malays to grow in numbers and civiliza- 
tho name of Oijing Kuhn by Marsden and j tion till they obtained supremacy in Sii- 
other writers who resided on the we- 1 coast, j matra. The mountains contain numerous 

valleys, some of great extent, all well watered 
and many encircled by volcanic soil. The 
population varies extremely in density. The 
whoso einbonclnues aie on the east coast, higher parts of the mountains, and the low- 
Major Sturler in his account of Paleml)ang land between the rivers, are left to the jungle 
gives a parlienlar desciipliou of the Onuig and wild animals, and possess hardly any 
Kubu, who in condition and habits entirely human inhabitants. The rivers have consider- 
agree with the wilder tribes of < he Malay peniu- able collections of houses scattered at greater 
sula. The same remark applies to the Orang or less intervals along their banks, and ex- 
Gunong of Ranka. The son them extremity tending a short distance from them. The 
of the mountain belt is inhabited hy the Orang principal valleys in the mountains, on the 
Abung, a head hyiiting race. Tliese are the other liaiid, are completely cultivated and 
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from Malays that they are found in the in¬ 
terior on ascending most of I be Inrgii rivers 
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filled with inhabitants. While the countries of 
Siak, ludragiri, Iambi and the northern part 
of Palembangy including a portion about 25 
miles broad of the eastern flanks of the moun¬ 
tain land, contain about 200,000 souls or 5 
to the square mile, the single province of 
Menangkabau has a population of about 
385,000 or 128 to the square mile, and the 
whole mountain laud taken together gives a 
mean of 40 to the square mile. 

The population is distributed as follows : 

1st.—Malays of the mountain region. 

a. Menangkabau. 

b. Malays of the I’egion of Sapulo Bua 
Bandar and Gunong Sungei Pagu- 

c. The KoriUclu. 

d The Raw a. 

2d.—The Malays of the hilly territories to 
the west of the mountain region. 

«. The sea-bord of Menangkabau (1,700 
sq. miles.) 

b. The sea-bord of Sapulo Bua Bandar 
having a surface of 1,800 sq. miles, 

3rd.—The Malays of the low lands or east¬ 
ern countries. 

•4th.—The Malays of the East Coast of the 
northern region. 

Their entire number does not appear to be 
above 60,000. Anderson gives 850,000 
as the population of this part of tin; east coast, 
but he includ(‘s a considerable portion of the 
Bata region lying l)eliind the Malayan sea- 
bord, and it is clear that this number was a 
mere guess made without reference to the 
data of wirndi be was in possession, for the 
numbers whi<*h he set down at the difl’erent 
places which ho visited do not giv(^ an aggre¬ 
gate of much more than one lialf-of thi.s esti¬ 
mate, distributed a.s follows : 

Southern Race.s. 


III. 

Orang 

Palernbang, 

IV. 

Orang 

Hejaiig. 

V. 

Orang 

Serawi. 

VI. 

Orang 

Lam pong. 


The Northern Races. 
VII. Orang Batta. 


1st. Battas on the West Coast formerly 
subject to Malay rulers. 

2nd. Battas ou the low laml and hilly 
region on .tlie east side of the mountains. 

3rd. Battas of the mountain region. 

Vlir. Orang Ache. 

Western Islands. 

IX. Orang Engano. 

X. Orang iMantawei. 

XI. Orang Niha or Nias. 

XII. Orang Maniwi. 

It will be borne in mind that the above es¬ 
timates are for the most part rough approxi- 
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mations.. TJjgse races blend with each other at 
their boundaries, many districts and villages in 
the northern region for instance being peopled 
by Malays and Battas, Malays and Achiuese, 
or Achiuese and Battas, and most of the 
settlements near the coast possess in addition 
a very mixed population of I’oreigners from 
the rest of the Archipelago, China, India and 
Arabia, while Europeans are found in small 
numbers in the Netherlands possessions, 
chiefly at Palernbang, Bankaul\ and Padang, 
little more than two millions n\r 
population. Mr Francis, estimates 4,500,000. 

Malays. 2,000,000 

Rejangs and Pasum.ahs.. 600,000 

Lam pongs. 150,000 

Battas. 1,200,000 

Achiuese. 600,000 

but the following Table exhibits ascertained 
results- 



Area. 

• 

Population. 

a 

O' 

OQ 

U 

3) 

Ps 

Per cent, of j 
population.! 

T. AYiM tribes. 


0,000 



11. Oniiig ISlalayu..... 

^lomitains. 




Menangkabau. 

3,000 

.385,000 

128 


Its Seabor<l. 

1,700 

04,350 

38 

... 

Sapnlo l>ua IJandar... 

3, *250 

40,000 

15 


Its Souhord. 

i,:>oo 

31,200 

24 


Korinclii.‘. 

5,000 

75,000 

15 


lla wa.. 

1,000 

25,000 

10 


NortbornBcabords .... 





East tk)a.st. 

3,000 

00,000 

20 


West Coast. 

3,400 

24,000 

80 


Estn. lowlands k bills. 

30,000 

184,000 

5 


Malays elsewhere. 

10,000 



Total. 

50,050 

808,050 

15 

42 

III. Orang Palernbang ... 

13,400 

201,000 

15 

0 

IV, Orang Hejang. 

4,500 

72,000 

16 

3 

V. Orang Serawi. 

4,S75 

100,000 

3*2 

7 

VI. Orang Tjanipoiig. 

VI1. Orang Batta. 

8,280 

02,000 

11 

4 

West ('oast. 


4,300 



Estn. lowlands A hills. 

3,200 

63,280 

20 


Mountain region. 



Northern division.... 

1,S00 

30,000 

”20 


Middle division. 

4,170 

125,280 

30 


JSoutliern divi.sion. ... 

0,(i24 

83,000 

12 


Total... 

15,800 

311,800 

' 20 

14 

Vlll. Orang Aclio. 

22,000 

450,000 

20 

21 

Grand Total... 

128,505 

2,186,410 

17 


Western Islands, 





IX. Orang Engano. 

400 

900 

21 


X. Orang Mantawei. 

2,240 

5,000 

n\ 


XI. Orang Niha. 

1,800 

280,000 

160 


XII. Orang Maruwi.... 

GOO 

3,000 

5 


Total... 

5,040 

204,000 

_58 



A Sumatran ever scrupulously abstains 
from pronouncing liis own name ; not, from 
any motive of superstition, but merely as 
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a punctilio in manners. It occasions him 
infinite embarrassment when a stranger, un¬ 
acquainted with their customs, requires it 
. of him. As soon as he recovers from 
his confusion, he solicits the interposition 
of his neighbour. He is never address¬ 
ed, except in tlie case of a superior dictating 
to his dependant, in the second person, hut 
always in the third ; using his name or title 
instead of the pronoun ; and when these are 
unknown, a general title of respect is substi¬ 
tuted, and they say, for instance, ‘apa orang 
kaya puniu suka,’ ‘ what is his honour’s plea¬ 
sure,’ for ‘ what is your, or your honour’s 
pleasure.’ When criminals or other ignomini¬ 
ous persons are spoken to, use is made of the 
pronoun personal kaii (a contraction of ang- 
kau), particularly exj)ressive of contempt. In 
Sumatra there were formerly three perfectly 
distinct kinds of marriage ; the ‘Jugur,’ in 
which the man purchased tlie woman ; the 
* Ambel-unak,’ in which the woman purchased 
the man ; and the ‘ Semaiido,’ in which they 
joined on terms of equality. In tlie mode of 
marriage by Amhel-anak, says Marsden, ‘ the 
father of a virgin makes choice of some 
young man for her husband, generally from 
an inferior family, which renounces ail fur¬ 
ther right to, or interest in, him, and lie is 
taken , into the house of his father-in-law, 
who kills a buffalo on the occasion, and re¬ 
ceives twenty dollars from.his son’s relations. 
After this, the hurnk haik’nia (the good 
and bad of him) is invested in the wife’s 
family. If he murder or rob, they pay 
the bungun, or the fine. If ho is murdered, 
they receive the hangiin. They arc liable to 
any debts he may contract in marriage, those 
prior to it remaining with his parents. He 
lives in the family, in a state between that of 
a sou and a debtor. He partakes as a sou of 
what the house affords, hut has no property 
in himself. His vice plantation, tlic produce 
of his pepper garden, with everything that 
he cun gain or earn, belongs to the family. 
He is liable to be divorced at their pleasure, 
and though he has children, must leave all and 
return naked as he came. 

ThejRa/^q a supposed aboriginal race inha¬ 
biting the island of Sumatra, are not unlike 
the Malay and Benmi of the Malay peninsula 
in feature ; Vit are a liner race of men. They 
are said to eat their aged relatives, a custom 
mentioned by Herodotus as prevalent among 
the Massagetae (Herod. Clio., i, c. 216), and 
speaking of the eastern countries of India 
(Thalia, iii, c. 99), producing gold, and tribu¬ 
tary to the Persians under Darius, he particu¬ 
larizes the Padai, a pastoral people ; amongst 
whom when any person falls sick, or arrives 
at an advanced age, his friends despatch him, 
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and eat his flesh with rejoicing. Rennel, in 
his chapter on the twenty Satrapies of Darius 
Hystaspes, is of opinion, tliat Herodotus, 
when he tlius describes the east of India and 
custom.s of the Padai, must have meant a 
tribe wlm inhabit the banks of the Ganges, 
the proper and Sanscrit name of which, lie 
says is Padda : Ganga being the appellative 
only : so that the Padfei may answer to tlm 
Gangaridie of later Greek writers. Foi-mer- 
ly it was usual for the people to eat their 
parents when too old for work. The old 
people* selected the horizontal .branch of a 
tree, and quietly suspended themselves by 
their hands, while their children and neigh¬ 
bours forming a circle, dai^ced round them 
crying out ‘when the fruit is ripe, then it will 
fall.* This practice- took place during the 
season of limes, when salt and pepper were 
plenty, and as soon as the vi(qims became 
fatigued, and could hold on no longer, they 
fell down, when all hands cut them up and 
made a hearty meal of them. 

The Batta or Battali occupy wholly the 
valley of Mandeling in Sumatra and have 
an alpliabot and language of their own. The 
women wear the sarong, only, from the waist 
to the knee. 

ThaLiibu area people apart from theMalays 
of Menangkabu. They now build houses like 
the Malays. One of their towns *is Lubu 
Sipeking. The Lubu eat fruit, maize, clogs, 
moukeys and suakcis, but never rice. They 
are sla ves to the rajah of Achin. Lnhu rajah 
peak rises 6,200 fe(jt above the sea. It is the 
highest in the Batta land. 

The Batta language is alphabetic and in- 
ventcid by themselves. It has several dia¬ 
lects. Tljey believe in evil spirits and 
omens. They are an inland people, the 
Malays from Menangkabau having spread and 
occupied all the coasts. All the Batta be¬ 
yond the teiritories of the Dutch are from 
time immemorial cannibals. On the Dutch 
acquiring the plain of the Mandeling valley, 
the Batta dwelling tliere weie compelled to 
ahaiidon their cannibalism. The writings of 
Marco Polo show that so early at least as 
*290, they were addicted to this. The rajah 
ot Sipirok assured tlie Dutcli government at 
Pcdaiig that he had eaten human flesh at leaat 
forty times and that nothing lie had ever eaten 
was equal to it. Professor Bikmore travel¬ 
ling amongst them in I 860 , confirms what 
Sir Stamford Raffles wrote in 1820 after visit- 
iug Tapanuli Bay, that for a person con- 
vic.ted of adultery, midnight robbery, prisoners 
of war, intermarrying into another tribe and 
for treacherously attacking a village, house or 
person, the punishment is to be cut up and 
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eaten. Sir James Lancaster arrived at Achin 
in 1602, with four ships. 

The character of the inhahitantsof Koniring, 
and especially those of Komring Ulu, is more 
si^bstantial tiian that of the Ogaii people ; they 
have a peculiar language, their writing in 
letter and sound agrees niuch with that of the 
fiattas. The so called menareh (dancing) 
and berswara (singing) also differ in Komring 
from what they are in the other districts. 
The young girls dress better, are more pleas¬ 
ing in the movements, and their voice is 
more harmonious than that of women of the 
country usually is in singing. Girls are 
able, iu free, agreeable and melodious tones, 
to pour forth improvised couplets and ver¬ 
ses in honor of persons and events. In 
former days the concubines of the sultan were 
chosen from the fair sex in Komring. The 
Sumatrans speak of tigers with a degree of 
awe, and hesitate to call them by their common 
name (rimau or machiug), terming them res¬ 
pectfully satwa (the wild auimalsj, or even ne- 
nek (ancestors); as really believing them such, 
QA' hy way of soothing and coaxing them. 

The Malayan peninsula and llorneo, ex¬ 
tensive as they are, have never given rise 
to an indigenous civilisation, sutlicient to 
raise their iiihabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhubitaiits are invari¬ 
ably stranger emigrants. Tliis must be owing 
to the absence of a certain kind of fertility iu 
the land, available to the rude and feeble 
efforts of a native industry, su(‘h as clsewliere 
gave rise to a conceiitiated population, to 
leisure and to letters. In Sumatra and the 
groups of islands on its western coast, in 
addition to the Malay, there are at least nine 
other languages, five of which, the Ache or 
Achin on the north-western end of this island, 
the Batak or Batia, the Korinclii east of the 
Batak, the Rajang or Rcjang and the Lam- 
pung, are cultivated and written tongues. 
There are also several rude languages among 
the scattered tribes on the mainland. The 
Batak or Batta nation lie to the east of the 
Malays, and furnish perhaps the only recorded 
example of a people acquainted with letters, 
who practice a modified cannibalism. Tlie 
Lampung nation, which occupies that portion 
of the south-western side of Sumatia which 
lies opposite to Java, divided from it only by 
the Straits of Sunda, has its own peculiar 
alphabet, which consists of 19 substantive 
letters with double or treble consonants 
inakiug them up to 44. It has a great deal 
of that angular, linear, aud meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 
The Lampung people occupy the eastern end 
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I of Java, on the Straits of Sunda and fronting 
the western extremity of Java. In the groups 
of islands on the western coast of Sumatra, 
are several miwritten tongues, amongst which 
may bo named that of the Fogy or Pagi 
islands, the language of the Nias and that of 
Maros. Ill Sumatra, beginning from the west, 
the first evidence of a native written cha¬ 
racter is among the Batak, and it is singular 
that a nation of cannibals should possess the 
knowledge of letters. There was assuredly 
nothing of the kind in Europe or continental 
Asia until long after men had ceased to eat 
each another. The foi m of the Batak letters 
is horizontal. The Bima alphabet formerly 
in use amongst the Bima people in the island 
of Sumbawa, east of Sumatra and Java, has 
now given way to the alphabets of the Celebes. 
The Achin and Malay of Sumatra are written 
in the Arabic character. The Rejang, at Taba 
Pauaiijoug iu Sumatra, are a distinct race 
from the Malays of Mennngkabnu, though 
they belong to the Malay race. They have a 
language aud alphabet of their own. 

There is a kind of indigo called in Suma¬ 
tra tarum akar, tlie Marsdeuia tinctoria. 

The Sumatra forests contain no inexhaus¬ 
tible store and endless variety of timber trees, 
many sorts of w}ii<.’li are highly valuable and 
capu))le of l)eing applied to ship-building and 
other important purposes. On the western 
coast, the general want of navigable rivers 
has materially hindered both the export and 
the employment of'its timber ; but, those on 
the eastern side, particularly Siak are, more 
favourably situated. 

Bed hmtaiujnr ,—For masts and yards the 
wood preferred is the red bintangur, a species 
of Uvnria or Calopliyllum which in ail the 
maritime posts of India, has obtained the 
name of poon or puhn, from the Malayan 
word signifying tree in general; as pub a 
upas, tlie poison tree, puhn kaya, a timber 
tree, &c., the source of the commercial term 
for the poon or peon spars. 

Camphor wood, useful for carpenters^ work. 

Kayu puidis or Knpini, a species of Me- 
trosidei’os, is named also Kayu besi, or iron- 
wood, on account of its extraordinary hard¬ 
ness, as it turns the edge of common tools. 

Marhau*\\\\^ Metrosideros amboinesis, jR., 
grows to a largo size, and is used for beams 
both in ship and house-building, us well as 
for other purposes to which oak is applied in 
Europe. 

Finaga is valuable as crooked timber, and 
is used for frames and knees of ships, being 
also very durable. It frequently grows inttie 
wash of the sea. 

Juar, ebony, called in Batavia ‘kaja 
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nrang, or charcoal-wood, is found here in 
great plenty. 

Kayu gaiiis, a wood possessing the flavour 
end qualities of the sassafras, and used for 
the same purposes in medicine, but in the 
growth of the tree it resembles rather the 
British elm than the laurus, to which latter 
tribe the American sassafras belongs. It is 
.very common in the plains near Bencoolen. 

Kayu arau, the Casuarina littorea, is often 
termed a bastard pine, and, as such, gave name 
to the Isle of Pines discovered by Captain 
Cook. By the Malays it is usually called 
Kayu chamara, from the resemblance of its 
branches to the ornamental cow^tails of (Jpper 
India. It has been already remarked of this 
tree, the wood of which is not particularly 
useful, that it delights in a low sainiy soil, 
and is ever the first that springs up from 
land relinquished by the sea. * 

Brmgas or Ranyi, cominoidy supposed to 
be the manchineel of the West Indies, but 
perhaps only from the noxious quality of its 
juices, is the Arbor vernicis of Ivumjdiius, and 
is particularly described in the Batav. Trans., 
Vol., V, under the name of Manga deleteria 
sylvestris, fructu parvo cordifonni. Sumatra 
produces by far the greatest ([uaiitity of pep¬ 
per. In 1842, the annual produce of this 
island was reckoned at 30,000,000 lbs., being 
more than the amount furnislied by all the 
other pepper districts in the world. A little 
pepper is grown in the Mauritius and the west 
India Islands, and its cultivation is making 
some progress on the We.stern Coast of Atrica, 
as England imported from theiKte 2,009 bags ^ 
and casks in 1840, and about 110,000 lbs. in 
1847. Mr. J. Crawfurd, k.r.S., one of the 
best authorities on all that relates to the com¬ 
merce and agriculture of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, recently estimated the produce of 
pepper at lbs. 50,000,000 as follows ; — 
Sumatra (West Coast). . . lbs. 20,000,000 

Do. (East Coast). 8,000,000 

Islands in the Straits of Malacca 3,600,000 ; 

Malay Peninsula.. . . 3,733,333 j 

Borneo.. 2,666,667 I 

Siam. 8,000,000 

Malabar. 4,060,000 

If we add to this, 

Western Coast of Africa and , 

B, W. Indies. 53,000 

Java... 4,000,000 

Mauritius and Ceylon. 80,000 

It gives 54,133,000 as the total produce of 

the world, 

Helarctas Malayamts or Sun bear^ lives 
in Sumatra. It is herbivorous. 

There is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the 
two-horned and the long-horned Tdiinoceros, 
occur in Buraah, Sumatra and Java ; and 
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the elephant of India is found in Malacca, 
Sumntra and Borneo. There are in this island 
ten species of monkeys, none of which are 
found in Java. And in Java there are four 
species, none of which occur in Sumatra. 
The orang utaii occurs in Sumatra and Bor¬ 
neo, but is not kubwu on the Malay penin- 
.S!(la. 

Coal occurs at Ayar Suinpur, at Suban 
and at Kamuning in Sumatra. 

Papilio memnon and P. coon also occur in 
Sumatra. 

Kallima paralekta, of Sumatra, or leaf butter¬ 
fly, when settled on a dead leaf, looks like 
a dead leaf, amongst which it rests. 

Kallima ma<*his, a very similar species, 
inhabits the Himalaya. 

A Semnopitlieciis takes enormous leaps. 

Siarnang an ape of snmatra swings itself 
along in the trees hanging with its arms. 

The elephant Ele[)has Sumatrnnus, and 
Bhinoceros sumatranus occur,also the Orang¬ 
utan. 

CTaleopithecus of Snmatra feeds on leaves. 
It has n broad membrane extending all round 
the body to the points of the toes. 

Bueeros hicornis occurs in Sumatra. The 
male plasters up the female with her egg. 

After the rainy season, when the toi’rents 
are wasted, Tavernier says they find veins of 
I gold in the stones, ’’vliich the waters wash 
I down from the nionntains that lie toward the 
! north-east. Upon the west-side of the island, 

I when the Hollanders come to lade their pep- 
j per, the natives bring them great store of gold, 
but very coarse metal, if not wor.se than that 
of Cliina. 

One of the most terrible active group of 
volcanoes in the world, says Mrs. Somerville, 
begins with (he Banda gi onp of islands, and 
eX tends thI’ongh (heSdnda gron p of Timor, Sum- 
bawa, Bali, Java, and Sumatra, separated only 
by narrow channels, and altogether forming 
a gently curved line 2,000 miles along ; but 
as the volcanic zone is continued through 
Barren Island and Narcandam in the Bay of 
Bengal, (lot. 12° 15,) and northward along 
the entire coast of Arra(!an, the entire length 
of the volcanic range is a great deal more. 
The band extends northward to Chittagong, 
lat.'22° or 600 miles beyond Barren Island. 
Lieutenant Colebrooke, visited Barren Island 
in 1787, when it was in a state of violent acti¬ 
vity ; he does notseem to have landed on it, and 
he quotes entire the account of it given by 
Capt. Blair in his survey of the Andaman Is¬ 
lands. The cone which springs from near 
the level of the sea, rises at an average of 
32° 17', to 1,800, feet nearly: [Later authori¬ 
ties make it 500 feet, and this is probably its 
^ true altitude, Captain Blair gives no separate 
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reprefieiitfttiou of it on his chart ; he merely 
sets it down as a volcano.] Lyell quoting Von 
Buch as his autliority, says Barren Island, 
in the Bay of Bengal, when seen from the 
ocean, presents on almost all sides a surface 
of bare rocks, which rise up with a moderate 
declivity towards the interior : hut at one 
point there is a narrow clel'r, l)y which we 
can penetrate into the centre and there dis¬ 
cover that it is still burning. The volcanoes 
of Narcondam, Chedooba, Clilllagoug, in the’ 
Bay of Bengal are known. Barren Island 
was visited by Dr. John Adam in 1831. 
Tlie water close in sliore was then hot and 
steamy, while steam and smoke issued from 
the crater, but no lava or flame. lie estimated 
the diameter of the base at about 800 or 
1,000 yards, and the orifice of the crater, 
which occupies the entire summit of the cone, 
at about 30. A later description has been 
published of Barren Islaud by Captaiu Miller, 
who visited it in 1834, 

The cone of the volcan ic island of Narcondam, 
lat. 13^22', is ahout800 feethis;!!, no soundings 
are to be had within half a mile of the shore. 

The volcanic belt of the Archipelago is 
marked by n chain of active and extinct 
volcanoes through the whole length of Su¬ 
matra and Java and thence by the Islands of 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, theSerwatty 
islands, Banda, Amboyna, Batchian, Makiau, 
Tidore, Teruato and Gilolo to Morty islands. 
Here tlie belt is broken and shifted 200 miles 
to the west, to north Celebes, from which it 
passes on to Siau and Sanguir, to tho Philip¬ 
pine islands, along the eastern side of which 
it continues in a curving line to their northern 
extremity. From the extreme eastern bend 
of this belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles to the 
N. E. coast of New Guinea is a non-vol- 
canic district. But on the N. E. coast of 
New Guinea another volcanic belt can be 
traced through New Britain, New Ireland and 
the Solomon islands to the farthest eastern limits 
of tho Archipelago. The united length of 
these volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width 
about 50 miles, but for about two hundred 
miles on either side of them evidences of sub¬ 
terranean action are to be seen in recently ele¬ 
vated coral rock, or in the barrier coral reefs 
w’hich indicate recent submergence. In 
gome part or other of all this line earthquakes 
are felt every few weeks or mouths, varying 
from a sligh t tremor to great movements shaking 
down villages and destroying life and proper¬ 
ty, and some of them devastating the adjacent 
lands. In Java in 1772, the volcano of Papau- 
dayang was blown up by repeated explosions 
and a Targe lake left in its place. In Suraba- 
wa in 1815, 12,000 people were destroyed by 
the great eruption of Tomboro. Makian, an 
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island of the Moluccas, was rent open in 
1646, by a violent eruption. On the 29tb 
December 1862, it again suddenly burst forth, 
I blowing up and altering its face and destroy¬ 
ing the greater part of the inhabitants and 
sending forth such quantities of ashes as to 
darken the air at Ternate forty miles off and 
destroying almost the entire crops of that and 
ueighbonring islands. Java has nearly 45 
volcanoes, active or extinct, many of them 
with volcanic cones, and averaging 10,000 
feet high. Sumatra, in reference to its ex¬ 
tent has few volcanoes and a considerable 
portion has probably a uon-volcauic origin. 
Sumafru, the uncultivated parts of Java and 
Celebes, Borneo, the Philippines and New 
Guinea are all forest countries, but on Timor 
and on all the islands around it there is abso¬ 
lutely no forest, and this character extends to 
Flores Sumbawa, Lombok and Bali, 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet on 
tlie Physical Geography of South-eastern Asia 
and Australia, (J855) pointed out that the 
islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo are con¬ 
nected with the Asiatic Continent by a shallow 
sea, and that a similar shallow sea connects 
New Guinea and all tho adjacent islands with 
Australia, those last being nil characterized by 
the presence of marsupial animals, and, carry¬ 
ing out Mr. EaiTs suggestion, Mr. Wallace 
maintains that some of the islands had long 
been connected with the Asiatic Continent, 
and others equally long with that of Australia, 
and that a line of separation can be drawn 
between these, and he designates the Asiatic 
portion Ii^lo-Malayan, and the Australian 
division Austro-Malayan. Tho seas between 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo are so shallow 
that ships find anchorage in any part of it, as 
it rarely exceeds forty fathoms and the seas 
eastward to the Philippines, and Java rarely 
exceed one hundred fathoms. The elephant 
and tapir of Sumatraand Borneo, thei'hinoceros 
of Sumatra and the allied species of Java, the 
wiki cattle of Borneo and the kind long sup¬ 
posed to be peculiar to Java, are now all 
known to inhabit some part or other of 
Southern Asia, and of the birds and insects, 
every family and every genus of the groufis 
found in any of the islands occurs also on the 
Asiatic Continent and in a great number of 
cases the species are also identical. The great 
islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, even yet 
resemble in their natural productions the ad¬ 
jacent parts of the continent almost as much 
as such widely-separated districts could be ex¬ 
pected to do, even if they formed part of the 
Asiatic Contiuent. The Philippiue islands 
agree in many respects with Asia and the 
western islands, but present some anomalies. 
The eastern portion on the other hand, from 
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Celebes and Lombok eastwards, exhibits as j 
close a resemblance to Australia and New 
Guinea as the western islands do to Asia. 
Australia has no apes, monkeys, oats, timers, 
wolves, bears, hyenas, no deer, or antelopes, 
sheep or oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel or 
rabbit. In lieu it has Kanjjaroo, opposums, 
wombats and the duck-billed polypus. It 
has no woodpeckers or pheasants, but has 
in lieu, the mound-makinij brush turkeys, 
honeysuckers, cockatoos, the brush-tongued 
loris, which are found nowhere else in the 
globe : and all these peculiarities are found in 
the islands which form the Austro-Malayan 
division of the Archipelago. The islands 
eastward from Java and Borneo, form a part 
of a previous Australian or Pacific Continent, 
although some of them may never have ac¬ 
tually been joined to it. The Aru islands, 
Mysol, Waigyiou and Jobio agree with New 
Guinea in their species of mammalia and birds 
and they are all united to New Guinea by a 
narrow sea. The 100 fathom line around New 
Guinea, marks the range of the paradise birds. 
This separation has no relation to their geo¬ 
logical character. The In do-Malayan and 
Austro-Malayan divisions, hold two distinct 
types of the human race, the Malay and the 
Papuan, who differ radically in their physical, 
mental and moral characters and, under one 
or other of these two forms as types, the whole 
of the peoples of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia can be classed, and the Hue separat¬ 
ing these two types comes near l)ut somewhat 
eastward of that part of the zoological regions. 
This easterly jutting of the Malay line, has 
been caused by the maritime enterprise and 
higher civilization of the Malay races who 
have overrun the nearer part of the Austro- 
Malayan region have supplanted the original 
inhabitants and spread much of their language, 
their domestic inhabitants and their customs 
far over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
the Papuan type respectively, all the people of 
the various islands can be grouped. The* 
Asiatic races, include the Malay and all 
have a continental origin which the Pacific 
races including all to the east of the Ma¬ 
lay (except perhaps some in the northern 
Pacific) are derived not from any existing 
continent but from lands that now exist or 
have recently existed in the Pacific Ocean, 
The most extensive volcanic band in the 
world runs through the Archipelago, taking a 
part of Sumatra, all Java, and the chain of 
islands to the east of it, most of the Molucca 
or Clove islands, a small part of Celebes and 
much of the Philippines. In 1815, there 
was a great eruption from the Tombora 
mpuntain in Suubawa, the fifth island of the 
Sui^da chain which is said to have destroyed 
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12,000 people. An active volcano lies N. 
E. of Kapaiyong in Sumatra, The island 
of Si mo, one of the Batu group, on the 
west coast of Sumatra, had an earth¬ 
quake and sea-wave on the 9th March 1,8 
Before the occurrence the island had 120 
houses and a population of 1,045 ; on this 
day 96 houses were destroyed, aud 675 of 
the inhabitants, besides 103 temporary resi¬ 
dents, lost their lives. An earthquake was 
felt at the fall of the evening, shortly before 
the inundation. All the inhabitants then 
assembled, on the open space in the middle 
of the cam pong, but a moment after vvjirds 
they tried to make their escape from thence, 
as they dreaded the fall of the houses which 
were already tottering. They were driven 
back, bowever, by a rush of water which ap¬ 
proached fi'om the baerk of the cam pong. 
Running back from this tliey were over¬ 
whelmed by another terrific wave, which, out 
of 282 persons, swept off 206. Two waves 
met each other at this point and wrought a 
frightful destruction. Large masses of nx’k 
were carried from the sea for 100 to 200 
paces inland. A colossal old jawijawi tree, 
which formerly stood on the bay, lay with its 
roots and branches, broken and twisted about 
two hundred paces from the shore. The 
water retired with so much force that much 
must have been swept into tho sea. Soon 
after the earthquake very heavy reports were 
heard, like distant cannon shots, on which 
was observed approaching at a great distance 
from the sea a wave of the height of a full- 
grown cocoanut tree, and whi(!h dashed with 
furious force on the island ; some saved 
themselves by an immediate flight, tho rest 
were overtaken by the water and swept 
away, except such as were caught by the 
jungle, or possesised presence of mind and 
strength enougli to hold on to trees. Three 
such waves succeeded each other. 

Volcanoes in Java are usually bare of foli¬ 
age, alike on fheir summits as on their base, 
owing to the large quantities of sulphur 
that are washed down their sides. Mount 
Slaroat peak is 11,330 feet above the sea, and 
is an active volcano, it is next to the highest 
in the island. Ungarung peak is about 5,000 
feet. The north coast of Java is low. Further 
inland from Ungarung are Mount Prnbu, 
Mount Sumbing and Mount Sindoro. At 
Boro-Boro hill in Java which is terraced, is a 
buddhist temple built A. d. 1344 and many 
buddhlst images and remains, and at Bram^ 
banan are 296 hindoo temples erected a.d. 
1266-1296. Telaga-bodas, or white lake, in 
Java, is in the old crater of the volcano of 
Papandayaog. Java coast towards the south 
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and bold, and its rocks consist of hard 
volcanic basalts and trachytes. 

The Volcano of Tael is in the island of 
Luconia in Manilla. The island is formed by a 
mountain from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred yards above the level of the La¬ 
guna de Bombon, is about three leagues 
in circumference and has a crater about two 
miles at its circumference on its summit. 
The lining walls of the interior are fifty to 
seventy-five yards in perpendifular height and 
five cones of eruption covered with sulphui* 
rise from the centre of the crater, a lake of 
green water which boils in several places. 
The Laguna de Bombon, itself has a circum¬ 
ference of thirty leugues; its waters are 
brackish and bituminous, and of great depth, 
in some parts no soundings at 12o fathoms. 
The great eruptions occurred in the years 
1716, 1746 and 1754. 

North of Ibitchian is Makian, a volcano, of 
which in 1646 there was an eruption. 

Makian island 50 miles from Ternate, 
consists of a single grand volcano. In 
1646 there was a violent eruption, which 
blew up the whole top of the mountain, 
leaving a truncated jagged summit, and 
Vast gloomy crater valley. It was said to 
have been as lofty as Tidore before the cala¬ 
mity, On the 29t}i December 1862, another 
eruption of this vast mountain took place in 
which all the villages and crops were destroy¬ 
ed .nnd many of the iidiabitants killed. Tlie 
sand and ashes fell so far that crops 50 miles 
off, at T(M’nate, were destroyed, and it was so 
dark at Ternate that lamps had to be lighted 
at noon. 

North of Makian is Motir, a trachytie cone. 

The Tenger mountains of Java, mean 
the wide or spacious mountains. There is 
liere an old volcano with its trachyte crater 
7,500 feet above the sea, in diameter 3^ and 
4^ miles. It is the largest crater in Java 
and one of the largest in the world. Its 
bottom is a level floor of sand, which in some 
places is drifted by the wind like the sea 
and is called by the Malays the Laut Pasar 
or Sandy Sea. Foiir cones of elevation rise 
from this sand floor, the smallest of which 
called Bromo in 1866 was active, throwing 
out ashes. It rises like Monte Somma in the 
crater of Vesuvius. But trachyte, obsidian 
and pumice have been thrown out in suc¬ 
cession. 

Fapandayang volcano, on the south of 
Java^ in Lon. 108® in 1772, in a single night 
threw out scorisB and ashes which Dr. Jung- 
huhn thinks made a layer 50 feet thick for 
seven miles around. In Dr, Horsfield’s ac¬ 
count of it, di*awn up from the native testi¬ 
mony, it is stated that an extent of ground, 
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of the mountains and its environs, 15 miles 
long and full 6 broad, was by this commo¬ 
tion swallowed up within the bowels of the 
earth, but this sinking, according to Mr. 
Bikmore, p. 75, does not seem to* have oc¬ 
curred. 

Mount Oalung-gongy a few miles N. E. of 
Papandayang, is also a Java volcano. On the 
8th July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
in the sky when suddenly at ^ past one a 
frightful thundering was heard in the earth, 
and from the top of this old volcano a dark 
dense mass was seen rising higlier and higher 
into the air, and spreading itself out over 
the clear sky with such an appalling rapidity 
that in a few moments the whole landscape 
was shrouded in the darkness of night. 
Through this darkness flashes of lightning 
gleamed in a hundred lines, and many natives 
were sf iick down by falling stones. Tlien a 
deluge of hot water and flowing mud rose 
over the rim of the old crater and poured 
down the mountain sides, sweeping away 
trees and beasts and human beings. At the 
same moment, stones and ashes and sand 
were projected high into the air, and as they 
fell destroyed nearly everything within a 
radius of more than 20 miles. A few vil¬ 
lages on the lower declivities of the moun¬ 
tains escaped from being built on eminences, 
as they were above the streams of hot water 
and mud, and the stones thrown out fell be¬ 
yond them, destroying villages at a greater 
distance. By 4 p. M. the extreme violence 
of the eruption had passed, by sunset the sky 
was again clear, and the sun shining on a 
scene of desolation. A second eruption oc¬ 
curred five days aflerwards, and by that time 
more than 20,000 persons had perished. 

Tenger mountains are occupied by a pecu¬ 
liar people who speak a dialect of Javanese, 
and still follow tlje hindoo religion. 

At about 5 o’clock in the evening of the 
15th April 1872, the volcano Merapi, in 
Javaj which had been quiet since 1863, 
began to show signs of vigorous life. Glow¬ 
ing streams of lava issued out of the moun¬ 
tain, and rushing furiously downwards, 
buried whole villages in tlieir fiery masses, 
filled up ravines and checked the course 
of rivers. This outburst was one of the 
most frightful ever known, it came so un¬ 
locked for, that every one was surprised by 
it. A river in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain was filled with lava to a depth of 
15 feet ; all the trees on its banks (which are 
80 feet high) were consumed or scorched 
by the fearful heat. A great marty human 
beings have perished together with their vil 
lages. I^howers of ashes, stones and sand 
followed the casting outof the lava, and caused 
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dreadfal devastation. At several places, tlie 
sand and ashes lay from two to four feet deep, 
whereby great damage^was done to the cotfee 
imd other crops—coffee especially, because 
the berries were almost ripe. At Solo and 
other places the ash and sand showers lasted 
three days, and it became so dark that lamps 
had to he lighted in the daytime. Thevolcainc 
outburst was accompanied by slight 8ho(;ks 
of earthquake. Thousands of Javanese had 
to take flight after having lost their all ; 
their villages had become uninhabitable 
owing to most of the houses having (alien 
down. 200 dead bodies were found on one 
side of the volcano. A woman who escaped 
brought news, that her fellow villagers, 160 
in number, had perished. 

Ternate is merely a high volcano, with its 
base beneath the ocean. Its circumference 
around its shore is six miles and its height is 
5,400 miles. Severe and destructive eruptions 
took place in 1608, 1635, 1653, 1673 and 
next on the 26th February 1838, then on the 
25th March 1839 and on the 2nd February 
1840. In that of 1673, a considerable quan¬ 
tity of ashes was curried to Amboyna. In i 
that of 2nd February 1840, for fifteen hours, j 
the solid ground rolled like the sea, but the 
heaviest ground wave was at 10 a. m. of the 
loth February, and the people then took to 
their boats. In this interval were great 
eruptions of ashes and hot stones which fell 
like hail, Lava poured from the crater into 
the sea. For ten days clouds of black smoke 
poured out. About midnight of the 14th, the j 
shocks were more violent, and before halfj 
past three a. m. every house was levelled. 
Fissures formed in the earth out of which hot 
water rose for a moment and then the earth | 
closed again to re-open at another place. Its 
population in 1865 was 9,000. The lower 
part of the mountain behind the town is 
covered with fruit trees and hundreds of men 
women and children go daily to the mountain 
to bring in the fruit, durian and mango, 
lansat, maugustin. When Drake visited 
Teruate in a. d. 1579, the Portuguese had 
been driven out of the island by the sultan. 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient 
Moluccas. In the great earthquake of 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. The 
people are of three well-marked races, the 
Ternate Malay, the Orang Sirani and the 
Dutch. The first are the descendants of the 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes 
(who were* no doubt (he same as those of the 
adjacent mainland of Gillolo) and established 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintel¬ 
ligible, the Sirani are tlie Christian descend¬ 
ants of Portuguese. Ternate town is at 
the foot of the mountains. Ternate, Tidore, 
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Motir and Makian are only cones standing on 
the same great fissure of the earth. 

Got'am, i.s a group of three islauds in tlie 
Eastern Areliipelago. S. E. ofGoram is a high 
j group, (tomposeil of raised coral reefs, 300 or 
j 400 feet, with a volcano on the island ofTeor 
i which broke forth in 1659. In the Goram 
group, at M.anowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay 
and Biigi, has produced a good-looking people. 
Tlie Goram people are wholly traders, evely 
year they visit the TeiiimberKeand Aru islands 
the whole N. W. coast of New Guinea, from 
Oetanata 1o Salwatty, and the islands of 
Waigion and Mysol. They also extend their 
voyages to Tidore, Ternate, Banda and Am¬ 
boyna. Their prahus are all built by the Ke 
islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
neat boats. The Gorgam people trade in 
tripang, medicinal Musso bark, wild nutmegs 
and tortoiseshell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram, Laut and Arn.— Bikmore, 
pp. 124, 306, 312, 408-9, 418-9, 425; YVmes 
of Lidia ; London Geog. 'lYans., Vols, ix, 
XV; Bom dag Times^ January 16, 1839 ; 
Coi\ Lid. JRev., VoL iii ; Bombay Med, 
Trans.y p. 666 ; Bombay TimeSj 1840, 
1843, p. 467 ; Bombay Geo, Trans,^ VoK 
i, p. 302, 1848 ; Dr. Buist on the Voh 
canoes of Lidia^ in Edin, Phil, Journal^ 

I 1852 ; Bom, Geo, Trans, 1852., Vol, x ; 

' Jour, of the Indian ArchipelagOy Vol, iii, 

I No, 1, June 1849, pp, 345 to 361 ; New- 
bold^s British Settlements^ Vol. ii, pp, 370-3 ; 
Tijdschrift v. Neerl^ Lid. Ed, in Jour. Ind. 
Arch.f No. 8, August 1849, p. 534; C«/. 
Bev., No. 73, Sept. 1861, pp. 39, 41, 43, 
48 ; Marsden^s Hist, of Sumatra, pp. 94, 
162-262; Wallace, Vol. \\,pp. 19,41, 53,60. 

SUMATRAS also Sumatrans, a term 
given by navigators to squalls, from the 
south-west, often experienced in the south¬ 
west monsoon, in the Straits of Malacca. 
They are sudden and severe, blowing a 
moderate gale for 6 or 8 hours, and ac¬ 
companied with loud thunder, Jiglitning 
and rain. The tempestuous squalls are 
called Sumatras, because they rise in the 
direction of the island of Sumatra. They were 
formerly, and are still in some degree, the 
terror of those who navigate the Straits of 
Malacca, They are caused by the south¬ 
west monsoon being obstructed in its course 
by the mountains of Sumatra. The approach 
of the squall is betokened by a deuse black 
cloud which rises from behind the opposite 
islands of Battam, and soon overspreads the 
sky, casting a dark shadow over the strait, 
within which the sea is lashed to foam by the 
strength of the tornado. Its effects are ficst 
felt by the ships in the roads, which heel to 
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the breeze, and swing round to their anchors, 
the cables, which were previously hanging 
in bights under the bows, being now stretch¬ 
ed out ahead to their full extent. The squalls 
seldom last more tlian half an hour, vvlien, 
after a smart shower, the sun again breaks 
out, and the wind subsides to a pleasant sea-' 
breeze, leaving an agreeable freshness in the 
atmosphere, which renders the remainder of 
the day comparatively cool and pleasant.— 
EarPs Indian Archipelago^ pp. 354 to 356 ; 
Horsfield ; NetoboliTs British SetlleatentSy 
VoL i, p. 3. 

SUMB, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda. 

StTMBA or Sandalwood Island, of about 
4,000 geographical square miles, is composed 
of a range of hills tliat rise immediately from 
the sea to a height of 2,000 feet, and almost 
of equal height. Mount Romba peak, how-1 
ever, is 7,000 feet. Vessels visit it in the S. W. ! 
monsoon from Surabaya, and return in the 
N. E. monsoon with the active little ponies of 
the island. They are, after the ponies of the 
Batta of Sumatra, the best of all the horses of 
the Archipelago. Bikmore thinks its people 
are Malays, though this is questioned and l 
they are also said to have a different tongue. | 
It yields sandalwood and copper. Suinba, i 
is mountainous, three hundred miles in 1 
circumference, lying to the south of Flores, 
from the coast of which it is distinctly 
visible in clear weather. The inhabitants of 
Savu possess a settlement near the south-west 
extreme of the island, and the Bughis tradci's 
of Ende have two or three small stations on 
the north coast which are occasionally visited 
by small European vessels for the purpose for 
obtaining horses ; but the natives of Sumba 
all dwell in the uplands, where they cultivate 
maize, yams and other produce similar to that 
grown on Timor, and are said to use the 
plough, which is unknown in any other island | 
to tlie eastward of Sumbawa.— Mr. Earl, 
pp. from 6 to 185; Bihtnore, p. 112. See 
Archipelago, India, Papuan. 

SUMBHA, Hind., a tool to make holes in 
hot iron, a tool used in metal embossing. 

SUMBAJI, son of Sivaji, succeeded his 
father in 1680 and reigned for 9 years. He 
was a tyrannical voluptuous prince, but 
courageous. lie refused to become a mahome- 
dan. He was murdered by Auruugzeb. He 
was succeeded by Saho an infant sou, a captive 
in Aurungzeb^s camp. 

SUMBAWA ISLAND, the third in a 
direct line east of Java is about three times 
the extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided 
by a deep bay into two peninsulas. It has 
three languages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, 
and the Tombora. The natives are little 
inferior in cultivation to the most im- 
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proved nations of Celebes. The Sumbawa 
and Bima languages are written in. the Bugis 
character, but there exists in this island a 
singular and curious obsolete alphabet. It is 
ascribed to the Bima nation, but the cha?-ac- 
ters do not generally <*orrespond with the 
simple sounds of the Birna language as ex- 
hihited in the specimen given of it. 

One of the three peoples speaking dis¬ 
tinct languages enrrent in the island of 
I Sumbawa, are the Bima. Their alphabet, once 
I distinct, has bcMUi displaced hy that of the Cele¬ 
bes. In Sumbawa, the inahornedaiis take a high 
place, and they are largely proselytising the 
mountaineers wlio, liowever, secretly trust in 
their idols. In Grobngan at tlie centre of 
the limestone distri' t is a mud volcano, 16 
feet in diameter. 1'he hla(d< rnud every two 
to five seconds bubbles up and subsides, it 
ri.'jes to a heiglwt of 20 to 30 feet, then ex¬ 
plodes with a (lull noise scattering a sliower 
of warm black mnd in every dii'ection ; round 
about arc warm brine springs from which salt 
is extracted Its eruptions are most frequent 
in the rainy season. It is called Kuwu, “ tlie 
pla(!e of abod(^’' and an old legend is that it 
is the residence of a monster snake whose 
writhings cause the eruptions. The Javanese 
give picturesque names to the various places 
in the Island, Prosperity ; Country of ghosts, 
UnliKtky : Heroic diffic.ulty : the Javanese 
are skilful workers in metals, gold, iron, brass, 
cutlery, and carpentry. Their kris has a 
hundred forms. Mount Tomboro is on a 
peninsula on the northern side of Sumbawa. 
On the 5th April 1815, commenced a series 
of frightful explosions which lasted five days. 
They were heard so distinctly at Jokyokartn, 
in Java, a distance of 480 miles, that troops 
were sent out, to repel, as was supposed, 
some attack that had been ,rnade. Similar 
movement of gun-boats was made at Surabaya, 
and to tlie north, the reports accompanying 
the eruption were Iiv^ard as far ns the island 
I of Ternate, near Gillolo, a distance of 720 
I geographical miles. To the westward these 
I reports were heard at Moko Moko, a port 
I near Bencoolen which is in direct line 970 
geographical miles. The ashes that were 
I thrown out, fell to the eastward, against the 
prevailing wdnd, as far as the middle of Florid, 
about 210 geographical miles ; and westward 
on Java, in the mountains of Cheribon, about 
270 miles from the volcano. So great » 
quantity of aslies were thrown out, it is 
estimated that on the island of Lombok, about 
90 miles distant, 44,000 perished in the 
famine that followed and Dr. Juughuhn cal¬ 
culates that within a circle described by a 
radius of 210 miles, the average depth of the 
ashes was at least two feet. During the evnp- 
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tton, Timboro lost two-thirds of its previous 
height A ship approaching the coast had to 
sail through a sea of'pumice. Al)ont 7 p. m. 
of the 1 0th April, an eye-witness, the raja of 
Sangir, mentions tliat three distinct columns 
of flame burst forth, from near the top of 
Timboro, all of them, seemingly, within the 
verge of the crater,and on gaining some height 
in the air, the flames mingled in a confused 
tnanner. In a short time the wliole moun¬ 
tain next Sangir, appeared like a body ol : 
liquid fire, extending itself in every direction, i 
Towards 8 p. m. at Sangir, stones, some as 
large as n man’s fist, geiiernlly of the size of 
walnuts, fell very thick, and obscured tlie 
view of the mountain. Between 9and lOp. m , 
ashes began to fall and soon after a violent 
whirlwind ensued which blew down nearly 
every house in the village of Sangir, earrying 
their tops and lighter parts aloiig with it. In 
the.Sangir district next to Timboro the whirl¬ 
wind tore up trees and threw down men, 
cattle and houses. Sumhawa, is thinly in¬ 
habited, since the eruption of Mount Tam- 
horo, on April 11th, \H\C).—]itkmorc, pp. 
108-110. See India, Pnlo majo or Mayo, 
Teak. 

SUMBEM, Jav. Blumea balsamifera. 

SUMBOONATII is looked upon as one of 
the oldest temples in Nepuul, and was erect¬ 
ed, according to Kirkpatrick, when Nepaul 
was ruled by a race of Tibotians ; its posses¬ 
sion was at one time claimed by the Dalai 
Lama, or sovereign pontifl' of H’Lassa, hut 
he has since been obliged to abandon t]ie 
claim. The Dagoha resembles the temple of 
Buddha, but is only about half its size ; the 
spire is covered with plates of copper, gilt. 
It is surrounded by pagodas, as well as nu¬ 
merous more modern sliiiues of a bastard 
hindoo class, to which Bhootyasand Bliamas, 
a tribe of Newars, resort in great numbers. 
Occasionally the Ghoorkas visit these shrines; 
the thunder-bolt of Indra, which is here ex¬ 
hibited, being the object of attraction to 
them, as they pride themselves on being ortho¬ 
dox hindoos.— Oliphant's Journey, p, 84. 

SUMBU, Tam. Aniseed. 

SUMBUL, or Suubul, a generic term in 
Arabic and Persian works on Materia Medica. 

SumbuUul‘taib, or fragrant Sumbul, the 
root stocks of Nardostaclrys jatamansi, the 
Nardos or spikenard of the ancients. 

Sumbul Rami, is said to be the Nardeu 
ukluti, and supposed to be Valeriaua celtica. 

Sjmbtfdjibalif or mountain uard, is thought 
to be Valeriana tuberosa. 

Sf^mbul-i-Farsi, or Persian sumbul, is sup¬ 
posed to refer to Adiantura capiilus veneris : 
but it has the description of Hyacinthos ap- I 


plied to it, and Polyaritlies tuberosa is sub¬ 
stituted for it in India. 

SumbuU-khotai, or Cathayan sumbul, is 
also mentioned. 

SUMBUL, of Beng., is Spikenard, Nar- 
dosfaehys jatamansi, also Oriental hyacinth, 

' llyiu'inthns oriental is. 

8UMBULFAK, Pers. White oxide of 
ars<*ni<*. 

SUMBUL-KHAB, Hixd. White oxide 
of arseni<!! 

SUMBUL ROOT, of modern commerce, 
reaches Eni’ope by way of Russia. TheSnm- 
hnl root whi<‘h has lecently been introduced 
into the French market, is the root of an 
nml)elliferons plant, which is charnc-leri.sed 
l)y a strong odour of musk. The pilgrims, 
on their return fromMecca, generally import 
to Salonika, Constantinople', among other 
articles of trade, various plants wiiit a mnsk- 
'like odour. The preparation of these vege¬ 
table substances is said to be eifeerted uy 
smearing tliem over with musk-halsam.—> 
Simmotnis^ Commercial Products^ p. 648. 

8UMUNDAR PHAL, also Ilijjnl, Hind. 
Barringtonia acutangnla. 

SUMBULPUR, a district of the interior 
of Oris.sa. On the (session of Sumbnlport' and 
Patna and their dependencies, the British 
annulled the depeinh'iicy of the other zemin¬ 
dars on these two cliiefs, and in 1821 separate 
suunuds were granted to each zemindar, and 
separate engagements taken. 21 mahals foirn 
the S. W. Frontier of Bengal wliich may ho 
classified in four groups, Snmhul[)are, Patna, 
Sirgooja and Singhhoom, viz, : 


Suvxbidpore group. 


Humbalpore proper 
Burgurh, 

Raigurli, 

Suktee, 

Gungpore, 


, Sarungurh, 

Buuirie, 

Ba cnea, 
jRehra Colo, 
Soneporc. 
Patna group. 


Bora Samur, Patna proper, 

Khuriar, Phooljhur. 

Biudra Nowagurh, 

The territories comprised in the Sumbul- 
poro and Patna groups were ceded to the 
British Indian government by the treaty of 
1803 with Ragojee Bhonsla hut were, all but 
Raigarh, restored in 1806 and finally revert¬ 
ed to the British in 1826. The Sumbulpore 
and Patna groups are in the circle of the 
Cuttack Tributary Mahals. The following 
are names of pergunuahs of Sumbulpore 
which the British government transferred 
to the rajah of Nagpore by an engagement 
dated 24th August 1806, viz. : 


Sumbulpore, 

Sonepoor, 

Saurungurh, 

Burgurh, 

Suktec, 


Semkole, 

Benvia, 

Bonee, 

Kautikpoor. 
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SUMMA. 


SUMPITAN. 


The only territory reserved was that of 
rajah Joojav Singh. Several timber trees 
are procurable in abuiulaiice in the forests of 
the Sumbiilpoi e districl, and tlie banks of the 
MahamuUly, Hrahminy, and Bytury rivers, 
and it is believed that their uses might be 
very much extended were a demand to spring 
up,and some experiments he made to test their 
properties and value.— Aitohison's 'Vreaties^ 
VoLVuy pp- lb8, 190; Calcutta Eaghteer 
Journal^ July I860. See Kol,Nagpore, Patna. 

SUMBUT, see Vikramaditya. 

SUM El SAT, see lian, Mesopotamia. 

8UMEHU, see Manasarovara lake. 

SUMT, 'J'el. Soymida f'ehi ifnga, Ad.Juss, 

SUMITRA, K. c. 2100 Jones, 57 Tod. 
It is from this prince the Mewar chronicles 
commence their series of rajahs of Sahrash- 
tra. It is tlie last name in the Bhagavat 
Purana, and he is said by Tod to have been 
contemporary with Vikramaditya. See Jii- 
ecriptions, Saurashtra. 

SUMLU, Hind. Berberis ari.stata, also 
Berberis lycium, Royle. 

SUMMA, Hind. Glochidion, sp. ? An 
insignificant tree, wood worthless except for 
fuel. Bark used by tanners. 

SUMMA, a race in Sind, who now claim 
to be descendants of Sam, son of Noah. 
They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are supposed to be the original oc¬ 
cupants. They were in power as rulers 
from A. H. 752 to a. h. 927, when they 
were overthrown by the Arghoui. Their sub¬ 
divisions are very numerous, nearly two hun¬ 
dred. The chief seem to he the Sumrna, with 


the sections Sumaja, Dera-Sumaui, Ijooud 
Summa, Joona-Summa, Oto-Surnma, Saheb- 
Summa,»8ahad-Summa, Shekhab-Summa and 
Sind-Summa, As they are regarded the 
original occupants of the country, the names 
of their tribes may 6ugge.st to ethnologists the 
vecrions whence they came. 

Kaka/ 

Kakajah, 

Kidri-pota, 

Koraja, 


Abra, 

Abaraja, 

AReel, 

Amra, 

Babrla. 

Re«ya> 

Bodla, 

Bud a, 

Budio, 

Buttee. 

Cbarahoo. 

Chellarl 
Chugra. 

Coor, 

Plagur, 

DoonKua* 

Gooba* 

Havana. 

Haila, 

Hingoja, 

Hingora, 

Jantpuwar. 

Jarajti ^ 

Jaflingorab, 

Jokia, 
jfu^ea, 

-^General Bferewether. 


Korla, 

|Loodia, 

Lookba, 

Lound, 

Lukkha, 

|M indra, 

Mooara, 

Muhur, 

Munabya, 

iMuuapya* 

Mungra, 

iNalica, 

iNalua, 

Nara, 

iNotla, 

Notlar, 

iNumria, 

jOodbabulgora, 

lOodbaJa, 

Oodha, 

Oodhar, 

lOonur, 


lOottur, 

[rhool, 

Phoolnabla, 

Potor, 

Pul lee, 

Purla, 

Rah tor, 

Ramabey, 

[Kandbheer, 

Rhora, 

ISooltauote, 

Soot la, 

Subta, 

Summa, 

Sumaja, 

Berra-summanl, 
Loond-summa, 
iJnona-fiumma, 
lOto-Buinma, 
ISalid'Sun niM, 
Saheb-fiurrnnn, 
Shekhab'Butnraa, 
ISlnd-gumiiitt, 
Tukhrs, 

Vurriah, 

Wahud, 
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SUM ME, Hind. Bignonia suaveoleus. 
Amru sun, Hind., is Pyrus mahis, 

SUMMER BARLEY Hordeum distichon, 
ILinn. 

SUMMER WHEAT. Triticum aestivum, 
TAnn. 

SUMMULZYE, or Ismailzye, see Affghau. 

SUMMUNPOOR, see Burabur caves. 

SUMOOM or Simoom. Ar., a pestilen¬ 
tial wind, from Sum, Ah., poison. The Bad-i- 
Surnoom blows inKutch Gundava during the 
summer months ; and mnny people lose their 
lives by it.— Pottinqer's Travels in Beluchis- 
tan ayid Sind, p, 322. 

SUMPU, Tel. Aniseed. 

SUMPAGHY, Can. Michelia champaca, 

I JAnn. 

SUMPITAN, Malay. A blowpipe used 
as u wei.pon amongst the Binua, and other 
races in the Malay peninsula and Eastern 
Archipelago, the bow and arrow are also 
known but not u.sed. The Malays have 
not supplied them with articles so costly 
and dangerous as firo arms. All the Boriuun 
tribes u.«e the sumpitan an<l poisoned darts. 
Their sumpitan is a light and neat instrument 
and difiers from that of the Dyak which is a 
piece of wood bored. That of the Bermun 
tribes (timiang) consists of two bamboos seven 
feet in length one enclosed within the other. 
The external one, which is merely for strength 
and ornament, is about three-fourths of an 
. inch in diameter, and neatly carved for about 
a foot at each end and in the middle. To 
prevent it splitting the fibrou.s bark of 
iho triap is bound round about 6 inches of 
the extremity and a coating of dammar placed 
over it. The internal tube, which is the 
proper sumpitan, is of the same length with 
the case but only three-fifths of an inch in 
diameter. It is composed of two pieces of 
bamboo, united by a piece 8 inches long, 
which embraces the ends tightly at the junc¬ 
tion. The bamboo used (the bulu timiang) 
is very light and fine grained. The arrows 
(damak) are small darts made of the stem 
of the birtam leaf, 10 inches in length, and 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter at 
the base, from which they gradually taper 
to a very fine sharp point. The base is 
inserted into a cone of k^lyu tutu (which is 
very porous and light) about an inch in length 
and one-third of an inch in diameter at its 
base. The point of the dart is dipped for 
about five-sixths of an inch in ipoh. This is 
made by taking akar ipoh, batang ipoh (or 
kyas), limes and tuba, which are bruised, 
boiled and strained. To this arsenic is added. 
Other substances, such as pachet, jimard^ 
mkliye, and gadong, are also sometimes added. 
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The preparation, called ipoh, has the colour 
and consistency of chandu. An incision is made 
round the dart above the ipoh so as to ensure 
its breaking off and remaining in the wound. 
Each dart is kept ready for use in a <mse 
of bamboo about one-fourth of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. Fifty of these cases are laid side by 
side and united by strings. They are then 
rolled up and inserted into a case also made 
of bamboo, and which has a neat lid of jalu- 
tong. The same case contains a quantity of | 
barok (a very light, spongy substance, also ' 
used as tinder) extracted from a tree called 
runout. After inserting the dart into the 
sumpitan a little barok is introduced. When 
the Binua blows into the tul)e, it is pressed 
against the base of the kaya tntncone, and 
pi*events any of the air escaping between it 
and the sides. In shooting, the sum pi tan is 
held firm by both hands being tightly clasped 
over its end, which is inserted into a handle. 

SUMRA, Hind., of Hushyarpur, Sizygium 
jambolnnum. The wild tree. 

SllMRA, a dynasty of Agnikuia Rajputs, 
who, in A. D. 760, succeeded to the Arabs in 
the government of Sind. The Snmra during 
the early part of their sway continued to be 
hindoos, indeed many of the tribe still con¬ 
tinue so, and roam as shepherds through the 
thals of Jesulmir and the Upper Dhat coun¬ 
try to the east of Sind. The Suinra of the 
desert, are one of the sub-divisions of the 
Pramara Rajputs and from their frequently 
combining with the Umai’, the two gave name 
to the large tract of country which is still 
recognised as Umra Sumra and within which 
Alor is situated. Some of the mahomedans 
\of Sind so early as a. d. 1032 adopted the 
^armatian schism, and the Sumra, before they 
> 08 tatized from their ancestral faith to ma- 
ledanism intermediately adopted the tenets 
/he Karmatian dynasty. The Sumra race 
peem to have been ruliug as early as a. d. 
1032, but their dominions do not seem ever 
to have been extensive— Elliot, 

8CMROO, the name by which Walter 
Raymond was known to the natives of India. 
He had been a serjeaut in the French army. 
In 1763, on the orders of nabob Mir Kassim, 
he slew all the British prisoners. 

SUMSIHAB, or Samsihar, Hind. A tree 
of ChotaNagpore with hard timber, Cal. Cat. 
Bx., 1862. 

SUMSUM, Arab. Sesaraum orientale. 
Gingelly seed. 

SUMUL, also Surabul-khar, Hind. Arsenic. 
8UM-UL-FAR, Ar. White oxide of arse¬ 
nic, 

SUMUNDAR PHAL, also Hijjul, Hind. 
Barringtonia acutangula. 

SUMUNDUR JUG, Sumundr-pheu, Hind. 
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i Bone of the cuttle fish, considered refrigerant, 
' used in eye ointments, also iu mesallhs, Gen. 
Med.Top,,p. 150. 

SUMUNDER-SOKH — ? Convolvulus 
iirgenfa(teu8, 

SUMUVARTTI, Sans., from sama, equal, 
and vrit, presence. 

SUN, Duk. Briedelia spinosa, Willd. 

I S UN. 11 was woj'shi pped sepn rately (II. Ki ngs 
xxiii, 6) ill its physical character. Bel seems 
to have been a designation of the sun, amongst 
those who worshipped the heavenly host. The 
hiiidoos still worship the sun, and the Parsi 
race turn to the sun as an emblem of light. 
The Egyptian sun deity, was knoyvD there as 
Mu, Osiris and Ra. The ancient Arians, 
worshipped the sun asMitra, which the modern 
Parsees still do as Mihr, and name their 
children after it, Milir Bi, being in every 
household. In the city of Heliopolis, (Bal- 
bek) the Assyrians celebrated the worship 
of the sun with great ceremony. The image 
had been brought from Heliopolis in Egypt. 
The Phoenician Hadad, in Syria, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, was the sun-god, repre¬ 
senting the generative power of the sun, he 
was joined with the Phoenician Poseidon, 
(Demarus), the water-god, and Astarte, with 
her cow-horns, the producing and nourishing 
earth. Amun and Ham are said to mean 
the moon. Ham the chief god of Thebes was 
Amun-Ra, the sun, the king of the gods. 
Every king of Egypt was styled Zera, or son 
of the sun, and he was often sculptured as the 
third person of the trinity iu the place of 
Chouso. With the spread of the Theban 
power, we note the acknowledgment of that 
power in the spread of the worship of Amun- 
Ra. In Nubia and at Elephantine to the 
south of Thebes, the chief god was Kneph, 
the Spirit, with a ram'& head, who, in imita¬ 
tion of the worship in the capital became 
Kneph-Ra. So Sebek, the crocodile, called 
also Seb the father of the gods, became in 
due time Sebek-Ra-Chem, the god of gene¬ 
ration, had his name from Chemi. Ho 
is iu form a mummy, with his right arm 
raised, and a whip in his hand. He also was 
sometimes joined to the gods of Thebes and 
formed a trinity in unity under the name of 
Amun-Ra-Chem. At Heliopolis and the 
neiglibourhood the name of the god of the 
sun was pronounced Athom, and he* gave hU 
name to the city of Thoum. At Meudes in 
the Delta, and at Herraanthis near Thebes, 
the sun was called Mando, and became Man- 
da-Ea-Pasht, goddess of chastity, was wor¬ 
shipped chiefly at Bubastis, and has a cat's 
head. Athor was the goddess of love and 
beauty ; at Moraemphis near Sals she was 
worshipped under the form of a oow. At 
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Sais was worshipped Neithi the queen of 
heaven, the mother of the gods. She wears 
sometimes the crown of Lower Egypt. Thoth, 
the god of letters, has the head of an ibis, 
and holds a pen in his hand. He was one of 
the gods of the moon aud lord of Hermopolis. 
Hipimon, the god of the Nile, has water- 
plants on his hand, and carries fruits and 
harvests in his arms, the river’s gifts to liis 
worshippers. Pthab, the god of fire, was 
worshipped in Memphis and little known 
in Upper Egypt. He is bandaged like a 
mummy and was the chief god of the lower 
country as Araun-Ra of the” upper. The 
only group of gods that was worshipped 
in every city alike was Isis, Osiris, and their 
family. They had once reigned on earth. 
They were feared less and loved more than 
the great gods, as being between them and 
the human race. Osiris had been put to death 
by his wicked brother Typhon. 

Fire was held in the highest reverence, 
by many ancient sects, Chaldaeana, Magiaus, 
hindoos, and Platonists. The noble principle 
of the Pur Zoegonion of the 

Stoicks, the universal agent of all nature, 
the of the Platonists, which, ema¬ 

nating from the sun, for that, like the 
other orbs of heaven, was thought to be 
composed of aetherial fire, was diffused 
through the boundless universe. The Greeks 
preserved a fire in the temple of Apollo, 
the Romans entrusted its <;harge to the 
Vestal Virgins. The Jews had tlieir sacred 
fire, according to the Lev ideal laws. All 
nations have had their piers and altars ; 
Les Braraes lui addressent tous les matins 
des prieres. Aguini est le Dieu du feu, ils no 
Tadorent, (they say) que pareeque le feu est 
le figure de Chiven, “Seva,” Dieu destruc- 
tcur. In Apollonius’s visit to Upper India, 
he describes the magnificent temple of the 
sun at Taxila. The sun was adored as the 
brightest symbol of the Deity. The Natchez 
of America worshipped the sun with singular 
honours, and preserved with the same rever¬ 
ence the sacred fires ; and ministers were ap¬ 
pointed to watch over and feed them. Sumpto 
exemploab ignealtaris in templo. Dei Pers® 
etiam didiceruntin suis Pyrais ignem servare* 
perennem, quern quamvis non cultu diviuo 
adoraveriut nimio taraen superstitiose hu- 
buerunt, et hodie habent. The great Gete of 
Central Asia deemed it right to offer the horse 
to the sun, as the swiftest of created to the 
swiftest of non-created being. Colonel Tod 
tells us that Bal-nath was the God Bal 
of the ancient times of India, aud the 
bul-dan was the gift of the bull to the 
S4in. In Central India, at the present day 
the worship of the sun as the Supreme 
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Deity is the foundation of the i^ligion of the 
Ho and Oraon as well as of the Moondah. 
By tlie former he is invoked as Dhurmi, the 
Holy One. He is the Creator and the Pre¬ 
server, and with reference to his purity, white 
animals are offered to him by his votaries. 
/Pile sun and moon are both regarded as 
deities by the Khond, though no ceremonial 
worship is addressed to them. In Northern 
Asia the Samoyetles are said to have woi*- 
shipped the sun and moon. The earliest ob- 
jecls of adoration in Rajputanali were the 
sun and moon, whoso names designate the 
two grand races, Surya and Chandra or 
Indu. Bud’ha, son of Indu, married Ella, a 
grand-child of Surya, from which union 
sprung the Indu race. They deified their an¬ 
cestor Budlia, who continued to be the chief 
object of ajoration until Krishna, hence the 
worship of Bal-nath and Bud’lia were coeval. 
That the nomade tribes of Arabia, as W'ell as 
those of Tartaiy aud India, adored the same 
objects, we learn from the earliest writers ; 
and Job, the probable contemporary of Hasti, 
the founder of the first capital of the Yadii 
OQ the Ganges, boasts in the midst of his 
griefs that he had always remained uncorrupt¬ 
ed by the Sabeism which surrouuded him : 
“ If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my mouth 
has kissed my band, this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge, for 1 should 
have denied the God that is above.” That 
there were many hindoos who, profess¬ 
ing a pure monotheism like Job, never kissed 
the hand either to Surya or his herald Bud’ha, 
wo may easily credit from the sublimity of 
the notions of the ‘ One God,’ expressed both 
by the ancients aud moderns, by poets and by 
princes, of both races ; but more especially 
by the sons of Bud’lia, who for ages bowed 
not before graven images, and deemed it im¬ 
pious to raise a temple to them. At Oodipoor 
thesun has universal precedence ; his portal 
(Surya-pol) is at the chief entrance to the city ; 
his name gives dignity to the chief apartmedt 
or hall (Suryn-mahal) of the palace ; 
the balcony of the sun (Surya-gokra) 
scendaut of Rama shows himself in th^^lk 
monsoon as the sun’s representative. A liuge' 
painted sun of gypsum in high relief, with 
gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, and 
in front of it is the throne. luiadditiou to 
these, the sacred standard bear$> hte image, 
as does that Scy thic pari of tijgi called 

the changi, a diso^f hhick ostrich 

feathers, with a gold to represent 

the sun in its centre, borne upon a pole. The 
royal parasol is termed kirnin, in allusion to 
its shape, like a ray (carna) of the orb^ The 
most revered te^t of the Vedns of the Hind- 
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SUNDA. 

, is imparted io a brahman youth on his 
initiation and is a invocation to the sun.— 
JBunseUj Vols. iii, pp. 525, 581 ; iv, pp, 269, 
318, 325, 687 ; v, p, 127 ; Sharpes His- 
lory of Egypty VoL i, pp. 98 to 100 ; 
Chaifield's Hindoostan^ p. 191 ; LuhhocEs 
Origin of Civilization, p. 215; Tod, See* 
Hindoo, Rama, Singhalese, Siva, Vidya. 

SUN A or Sanna, Arab. Cassia lanceolata, 
Hoyle, Cassia forskalii* 

SUNA or sona, Guz. Gold. 

SUNAHSEPHA, a brahmin’s son destined 
to be a victim toVavuna. See Hindoo, Sacrifice. 

SUNAKA, a dynasty of Magadha kings 
of Bharatkanda reigned 128 years. 

SUNA MAKHl, Guz., Hind. Cassia elon- 
gata, Senna. See Cassia plants. 

SUNAR or sonar, Hind., a goldsmith. 

SUNARI, see Kelat. 

SUNBAL, Hind. Abutilon indicum. 

SUN-BIRDS, Cynnyridac.The purple honey- 
sucker of Jerdon, the beautiful blue wing¬ 
ed sun-bird (Arachnechthra asiatica, Lath.,) 
is common, and nothing can exceed the grace 
and elegance of its congener, the Ceylon sun- 
bird (Leptocoma zeylanica). This exquisite 
little creature sports round the top of the 
prickly pear, sucking the nectar from its 
flowers like a humming bird. Neitlier species, 
however, subsists altogether on honey, for 
flies and minute insects arc frequently found 
In their gizzards. The brilliant green spot on 
the wing of the male is wanting in the female. 
In the gardens the tiny sun-birds hover all day 
long, attracted to the plants, over which they 
hang poised on their glittering wings and 
inserting their curved beaks to extract the 
insects that nestle in the flowers.— Adams ; 
TennenVs Sket. of Nat, Hist., p, 249. 

SUNBUL-UL-TIEB, Arab. Spikenard. 

SUNCAISHLA, Tel. Poiuciana data. 

aUNCHUL, Guz. Bit-laban. 

SUNDA, see Chnlukya, India. 

SUNDA, an island in the Eastern Archi- 

B rming with Borneo and others a 
slands of which Borneo is the chief, 
a people exhibit many features of a 
race. They are shortei*, stouter, 
nd more active men, than the in- 
of the coast and eastern districts, 
lu some I’Gs^cts they resemble the Madurese. 
Suudf^ Strj|HU|^ two channels which lead 
into it fi^||[^i||j*^estward, the small chan- 
nel bet\dH^pip/wei|||^ end of Java and 

channel to the 

northv(^ BBHP di| l| pi^ and the 

south coaUpySch occupies up- 

wards of a obgreede indented by 
two large bayi^, the sliWIS of which are fronted 
by r'^gjerous islands and rocks.— Raffles^ 
Hist iJf Java, Vol, i,p. 59. gufyiohore, India. 
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SUNDA-KAIA, Tam. Solanum torvum. 
SUNDAL, also Sukur, Ddk., Guz., Hmo. 
Sandal wood. 

SUNDAL-KA-TEL, Hind. Sandal wood oil. 

SUNDAN, see India. 

SUNDAR, Hind. Blitum virgatum. 

SUNDARA BADINIKA, Tel. Viscum 
orientnle, H'illd,, also V. verticillatum, Roxb. 

SUNDARER, or Sundaramurlti, a famous 
Saiva poet. 

SUNDE-KIRE, Tam. Desman thus natans. 

SUNDEL, Duk. Santalum album, Linn., 
Sandal wood. 

SUNDEL AHMER, Arab. Pterocarpus 
santalinus.. 

SUNDEW, Eng. Drosera indica, Drosera 
peltata. 

SUNDERBANS. The islands in the delta 
of the Ganges. The name may be derived 
from the Chandra bhanda tribe, employed on 
the salt manufacture there, and like the Molan- 
gis, only a step or two removed from slavery. 
Others derive the term from the abundance of 
theSundra tree: and it is said also to be from 
two Bengali words, Suiidarban, great or beau¬ 
tiful forest. The Suuderbun forest occupies 
about 8,000 square miles, which may be re¬ 
presented by that portion of the English coast 
lying between Plymouth and Chichester, or 
one hundred and fifty-three miles enfet and 
west, and reaching as far north as G loucester, 
or eighty miles from the sea and occupying 
the counties of Wiltshire, Dorset, the half of 
Hampshire, Somersetshire, the half of Devon¬ 
shire, and the half of Gloucestershire. The 
northern, or cleared portion of the Delta, is 
highly cultivated and densely populated, sup¬ 
porting 420 souls upon each square mile, or 
nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ; the southern 
portion on the coniiary is occupied by ex¬ 
tensive swamps and dense forests, and their 
few inhabitants live in boats, not daring to 
venture on shore by day on account of the 
numerous tigers, nor by night on account of 
the fatal miasm, exposure to which is almost 
certain death. Dr. J. D. Hooker in his in- 
terestiug Himalayan Journal, Vol. ii, p. 340, 
remarks upon several very anomalous circum¬ 
stances connected with the eastern portions of 
the Delta :—He says, the total breadth of 
the Delta is 260 miles, from Chittagong to 
the mouth of the Hooghly divided longitudi¬ 
nally by the Megna ; all to the west of that 
river presents a luxuriant vegetation, while 
to the east is a bare muddy expanse, with no 
trees or shrubs but what are planted. On 
the west coast the tides rise twelve or thirteen 
feet, on the east, to forty or eighty. On 
the west, the water is salt enough for man¬ 
groves to grow for fifty miles up the Hooghly ; 
OD the east, the sea coast is too fresh for that 
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-plant for ten miles south of Chittagong. On 
the west> fifty inches is the Cuttack fall of 
rain ; on the east 90 to 120 at Noacolly and 
Chittagong, and 200 at Arracan. The east 
coast is annually visited by eartliquakes, which 
Are rare on the west; and lastly, the majority 
of the great trees and shrubs carried down 
from the Cuttack and Orissa forests, and de¬ 
posited on the west coast of the Delta, arc 
not only different in species, but in natural 
order, from those that the Fenny and Chitta¬ 
gong rivers bring down from the jungle. Ma¬ 
riners, when approaching the Saudheads, hav¬ 
ing no land in sight, not even the height of a span 
to guide tlieni, and are obliged to trust en¬ 
tirely to their lead to inform them of their 
position. The sand that is brought down by 
the rivers hardens under thesm-race of the sea 
into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to 
touch upon which is fatal to any craft ; but 
as the waters descending tlie rivers cut a sul)- 
aqueous channel through the sand, the len<l 
informs the pilot at oikjc, whetlier he is on a 
bank or in a channel. Governmciit pilots are 
always cruising a few miles from the land, 
and at night continually burn blue lights to 
inform ships of their position. TIjo segrega¬ 
tion of the sand from the mud is as follows : 
the freshes or heavy rains bring down from 
up-country vast quantities of sand and earth 
calculated at 40,000 million cubic feet, or 
nearly one-third of a cubic mile, rendering the 
waters of all the rivers opaque or of a dull 
yellow colour. This body of water rushing 
along with great impetuosify reaches the sea ; 
a contest immediately takes place between the 
rushing water and the advancing tides, the 
effect is to cause the heavier sand to subside, 
which is done on eitlier side of tlie river chan¬ 
nels, forming the Sandlieads, the finer parti¬ 
cles of mud are driven hack or up the rivers, 
and deposited upon the ten thousand islands 
over which the tide sweeps ; but, as all the 
finer particles of sand and mud are not thus 
thrust back upon the Soonderhuiis, some por¬ 
tion of the alluvium is carried out to sea for 
forty, fifty, and even for sixty miles, where 
silently and slowly it finds its way to the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean, forming the soft, impalpable 
purple mud so well known to pilots and others 
approaching the "shores of India. At sixty 
miles from the Sooiiderbuns the ocean is free 
from any appearance of natant impurities, but 
nevertheless a certain amount of alluvial mat¬ 
ter is subsiding to the bottom of the sea that 
number of miles from the land, which, proba¬ 
bly, only commence to sink at An-ty miles 
from the Soondeibuus. Dr. Hooker alludes 
to tlie vast increase of the laud on the eastern 
fiauk of the Delta by the deposition of soil 
(iriveu up by the waves. lie says the 
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mainland of Noacolly is gradually extending 
seawards, and has advanced four miles within 
twenty-three years : this seems sufficiently 
accounted for by the recession of the Mogna. 
The elevation of the surface of the laud is 
caused by the overwhelming tides ami south¬ 
west hurricanes iji May and Octolier : these 
extend thirty miles north and soutli of Chit¬ 
tagong, and carry the waters of the Megna 
and Fenny back over the land, in a series of 
tcernendous waves, that cover islands of many 
Jiundred acres, and roll three miles on to the 
mainland. On these oc(!asion8 the average 
earthly deposit of silt, separated by micaceous 
sand, is an eighth of an inch for every tide ; 
but in October 1848, these tides covered Sun- 
deep inland, deposited six inches on its level 
surl’ace, and filled ditches several feet deep. 
These deposits become baked by a tropical 
sun, and resisi; to a considerable degree de*- 
nudation by rain. Whether any further rise 
is cau>ed l.^y elevation from below is doubt¬ 
ful ; tliere is no direct evidence of it, though 
slight earthquakes annually occur ; and even 
when they have not been felt, the water of 
tanks has been seen to oscillate for three- 
quarters of an Jiour without intermission, 
from no discernible cause. The Snnderbuns 
have no defence whatever to seaward, iw)t eveu 
an inch in height, every spring-tide and every 
cycloite wave daslies its waters over the land, 
deluging the country with waves, the impetuo¬ 
sity and volume of which are unknown and 
unheard of in Europe ; waves 30, 40 and eveu 
60 feet in height have been known to rise in' 
the Bay of Bengal, to dash over the highest 
trees and to deluge the whole country for miles 
inland. The Snnderbuns in their present 
state can never be inhabited ; they are too ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the tropical hurricanes 
that arise in tlie Bay of Bengal, and their un¬ 
heal thi ness is so great, from the stagnated air 
and corrupting vegetable deposits, that no hu- 
mart beings can ever hope to struggle against 
such fearful odds ; but should this tract ever 
share in the upheaval that is now going on 
near Arracan and on the Tenasserim Coast, 
ri(!h would be the soil that would be brought 
under the plough, and great would bo the 
population that would be found to occupy the 
sea-board Iract. Until that time arrive, the 
Sunderhun tract can hut remain waste, an in- 
ai^cessihle, and an impregnable defence to India 
towards the sea. The remains of temples, 
mosques and other buildings, both hindoo 
and mahomedan, prove that the country 
has not only been oii<!e populated, but Jiad 
made great advancement in civili/arton. Ma¬ 
harajah Pratadyta, built a magnificent city 
in the 24-perguiuiaIi portion of the Sunder- 
buns. Ho made tributary uU the pviuccfl of 
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Bengal, Bebar, Orissa and Assam, overthrew 
Akbar’s army on the shores of the Mutlah 
and finally ended his days a captive in the Mo¬ 
gul capital. The storm wave of 1737, a wave 
forty feet above the water level, devastat¬ 
ed the Suuderbuns and the ravages of 
Mugs and Portuguese buccaneers completed 
the desolation. Mr. Long has stated that, 
when ill Paris in 1848, M. Jomard, of the 
" Bibliotheque Royale, showed him a Portu¬ 
guese map of India more than two centu¬ 
ries old, in which the Suuderbuns was mark¬ 
ed off as cultivated laud with five cities therein. 
This was confirmed by a map in DeBarros’ 
‘‘ Da Asia,” a standard Portuguese history of 
India. The libraries of Portugal would be 
worth searching for further infoVraation. He 
had, twenty years ago, examined Tarda, a 
town not far from Port Canning, which was 
the pert of tho Portuguese before Calcutta 
was founded ; it was once an emporium of 
trade, and ships must have sailed up by th^ 
Mutlah, but no ruins now remain. He had 
seen, 40 miles south of Port Canning, a fine 
hindoo temple two centuries old. The cy¬ 
clone of 1680, according to Mr. Long, carried 
away more than 60,000 people from the Sun- 
derbuns. — Calcutta Review No. Ixiii, 24, 
March 1859; Hooker*s Himalnyan Joicnial. 
See Migration of birds, Saugor islands, Sharks. 

SUNDBYA, or Sandbya, Sans, v In hin* 
dooism, is the recital of prayers accompanied 
by certain modra or gesticulations, and their 
performance by hindoos. 

. SUNDHUR, Hind. Piuus strobilus. 

SHNDHUR or Sooudoor, Hind. Red 
lead. 

SUNDHYA, Sans., from sang, prep ; and 
dhoi, to remember. 

SUNDI, Hind. A kind of weevil. 

SUNDLASA, Hind., a flat circular stone 
on which sandal wood is ground down. 

SUNDOOQ, Hind., a chest, or trunk, a coffin. 
Sundooqcha, a box. 

SUNDRA, Tel., Beng. ? Acacia suudra. 

SUNDUAS or Sundrus, resin of the Vateria 
iudica, called by the various names of “ East 
Indian copal,” “ Indian anime” and “ Piney 
dammar in Hindi, according to the Makh- 
ZHU-uUadwiya, “Chnnderus/* and “Kahruba,” 
among the common folk.— PowelVs Hand¬ 
book^ i, p. 410. 

SUNDRA TREE, Heritiera littsralis. See 
Sunderban. 

SUNDRI, in musical instruments ii * fret.’ 

SUNDRI, Beno, Heritiera littoralls, Ait , 
DC., Roxb^ 

SUNEfROOS, Arab. Sandarach. ♦ 
SUNDULE KA PAT, Duk. Elate syl- 
vestris, leaf. 

SUNDUL SAFED, Pers. Sandal wood. 


SUNDUL, Hind. A ceremony, an embro¬ 
cation of sandal wood. Sundul bath, a cere¬ 
mony. Sundul ka khor, or 8|mdal wood coi^, 

SLJNDUR, Mahr. Prosopis spicigera. 

SUNDUR, a small principality, in L. 15* 
5' ; 76® 34', 24 miles W. of Bellary ; level of 
the nalah is 1,900 feet, Cull. 

SUNEHRI RANG, Hind. Gold color. 

SUN FLOWER,' Helianthus annuus. 
Sun Flower oil, Oils of Helianthus annuus 
and H. perennis. 

SUNG, Hind. Eugenia acris, W. ^ A. 

SUNG or sang, Pers. A stone, see Sang. 

SUNG A-B ADI, an atheistical sectamongs 
the hindoos. 

SUNGA, a dynasty that reigned 110 years, 
the first of whom Pushpamitra, (b. c. 178) 
put his master, the last of the Maurya, 
to death. See Magadha. 

SUNGAL, Hind. Abies smithiana, also 
Taxus baccata. The Himalayan yew. 

8 UNGAM KUPPI,Tam. Clerodendrou 
inerme, Gcerfn. 

SUNGARI, a river of Manchuria. The 
Dauriaii dwelling on the Upper Sungavi, 
in the neighbourhood of Tsitsikar, are well 
made, especially the women, and dress like the 
Maiichu in China. The secretaries of the 
Muiularins who are sent to this part, are pri¬ 
vileged by a letter from the Khan to select 
any women or young girls whom they may 
fancy. Some of tlie men whose wives had 
been taken in this manner, still persist in 
considering it a special favour to have such 
fine gentlemen as brothers-in-law. Others, 
though discontented, are compelled to conceal 
their chagrin from fear of punishment and 
disgrace. 

SUNGARIANS, see Kirghis. 

SUNG-BUSRI, Duk. Zinc, spelter. 

SUNG-DIRAN,, an impure and weak 
nitro-muriatic acid, made by attar or drug¬ 
gists by mixing equal parts of alum, nitre 
and salt with a little water in an earthen 
pot (gurra,) and distilling ; an acid fluid 
comes over that is applied to cure herpetic 
eruptions.— Oenl. Med. Top.f p. 152. 

SUNGEI PAGO, see Johore, Tin. 

SUNGGL, Hind. Fraxinus xanthylloides. 

SUNGHITA, Sans., from sung, prep, and 
hitu, to collect. 

SUNGI-BULU, see Tin. 

SUNG-I-BUSRA, is an officinal article at 
Lahore. It is a compound earthy mass of a 
greyish color, occasionally varying (from the 
different composition or manipulation) some¬ 
times it is to be met with in small pieces, at 
other times in a tabular form, as thick as a 
finger. Whether its name “ basree” be from 
Bassora, or from vision, as fonnerly the lapis 
diviuus was used, is not known. It is cerUin 
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% no ziQC is in it. But in Ainslie*s Mat. 

Vol. i, p. 573, Sung busrie is stated 
' to'l>e zinc. According to the analysis made 
by the Professor of Chemisfry, Dr. Joseph 
Redtenbacher, in the Chemical Laboratory at 
the Thersianum in Vienna, the constituent 
parts of this compound are : clay, magnesia, 
lltica, and oxyde of iron. It is probably 
jfSfepared from Diorite, the analysis of which 
.llfowed the same ingredients. Sung-e-Busree 
was tried in the cholera epidemy at Lahoie, 
in 1835.— Thirty-Jive years in the East^ by 
Dr, Honig, p. 351. 

SUNGIE BULAK, also Sungie-liat, also 
Sungie tango. See Tin. 

SUNG-LMARMAR, Pkrs. Marble. 

SUNG-I-MISRI, a red and white stone, 
imported via Pali, is used as an aphrodisiac; 
one tola for one anna.— Genl. Med. Top, p. 152. 

SUNGKEERTANA, Sans., from sang, 
prep.; and keertana, to speak aloud. 

SUNGKSHIPTA-SARU, Sans, from 
sangkshipta, abridged, and saru, essence. 

SUNGLA, in the Kunawar Himalaya. The 
Barga Pass leads from it. 

SUNGLA, see Barga Pass, Kunawer. 

SUNG-NAI, or Sungraee, Hind. 

Panolia acuticornis and P. eldii. Gray. 

Cervus or Rusa frontalis, McClelland. 

Corvus eldii, Cal. Jour. Nat Hist. 

Rusa dimorpha, Gray. 

Munipore and Malay peninsulas. 

SUNGNUM, see Kunawer. 

SUNGOO, Monetia tetracautha. 

SUNGSKARA, also Sungskrita, Sans., 
from sang, prep.; and kree, to do. 

SUNG SURMIYA, a concretion from the 
head of a fish comes from Delhi, used as an 
aphrodisiac. Sold at 8 annas a tola.— Genl. 
Med. Top., p. 152. 

SUNGTRASH WANLU,Tel. The stone¬ 
mason race. 

SUNGTU, Hind. Xanthium struraarium. 

SUNGU, Tam., the Chank shell. 

SUNGUM, Sans., the fork or point of con¬ 
fluence of two or more rivers, always sacred to 
Mahadeva. — Tod's Bajasthan, Vol. i, p. 16. 

SUNGURH pass; see Khyber. 

SUNG-YAN HILLS border on Fohkien 
iu the district of Ping-yang, Wan-chan pre¬ 
fecture, and in close proximity to Peh-kwan 
harbour 27° 9' UV' N., 120« 32' 6" E. The 
locality has been visited by one foreigner 
only^ to whom we are indebted for most of 
the following particulars. He started from 
Chih-kibight in Lanuai harbour, to which 
N^ngpo boats resort for trading purposes, to 
the northward of Peh-kwan. Three hours* 
hard walking over a succession of precipitous 
hills crossed by stone steps and pathways 
brought him to the mines* It is stated that 


no potash nor any other material is employed 
ill the works. Granitic and porphyritlc rocks 
abound in the vicinity, and some parts of the 
district produce iron and silver. According 
to the Wan-chan topography, the working of 
silver was discontinued iu the reign of Wan-lih 
(1615) in consequence of imperial prohibition* 
This part of the coast has recently become the 
seat of extensive poppy cultivation. 

SUNGYUMU, Sans., from sung, prep.; 
and yum, to cease. 

SUNG ZEN, Burm. Citrus aurantiura,Ziw«, 

SUNG-YUN, the second Chinese pilgrim 
into India, belongs to the year a. d. 502, but 
his travels were confined to the Kabul valley 
and N. W. Paiijnb, they are of much less ira- 
portauce than those of Fa Hian, more especi¬ 
ally as his journal is particularly meagre iu 
geographical notices.— Cunningham's Ancient 
Geography of India, p» 8. 

SUNHAWA, see Tin. 

SUNISHUNNA, Sans. Achyranthes po- 
lygonoides, 

SUNJIE UJONG, a state, in the interior 
of Malacca.— Beni. ds. Soc. Jour., iVb. 4 of 
1856, p. 366. 

SUNJEEVANI, Sans., from sang, prep, 
and jiv, life. 

SUNJIRU, Guz. Soapstone. 

SUNJOGATA, daughter of Jye-chand, a 
Rahtor Rajput, the last hindoo king of Kanouj. 
Her father Jye-chand celebrated the last Rig- 
shahi in India. He did this to soothe his 
vanity which had been mortified by his rival, 
Pirthi, a Chohan Rajput and the last raja of 
Delhi, assuming empire by performing the 
sacrifice of the Aswamedha. At the Raj- 
shahi, Sunjogata was led forward to select her 
husband from the assembled princes; but she 
threw the Bar-mala, or marriage garland, over 
the neck of the gold effigy of the absent 
Pirthi-raj. Pirthi-raj hearing of this, he with 
the elite of his warriors, iu a.d. 1175 carried 
her off from Kanouj, in open day. There was 
a desperate running fight for five days all the 
way to Delhi, losing the best of his warriors, 
but he kept his prize and gained immortal 
renown. For a year they lived happily 
together, but on the invasion of Mahomed 
Gori she urged him to battle. As he Igft 
exclaimed, “ I shall never more see 
Yoginipur (Delhi) but in the region BwH 
ga,** and her prediction was verified, }oFw 
was taken captiveand slain. She then mounted 
the funeral pyre, and this is the first authentic 
record of sutteeism.—Cal. Rev. See Chand 
Jye Keshu, Pirthivi. 

SUNK, Duk., the Chank shell. 

SUNKAandBanga, are rivers near Rungloo 
in Sumbulpoor also a nuddynear Bareilly, and 
near Kookroodie in Gangpoor. 
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' SUNKAR, a river of Chittagong. 

SUNKEERNA, S^lns., from sang, prep.; 
and keerna, thrown about. 

SUNKRANDAN A, Sans., from sang,prep.; 
and krandana, to cry 

SUNKESULU, Tel., or Sunkesur, Hind. 
Soonkasulu wood. 

SUNKESWARAM, Tel. Poinciaua elata, 

Linn, 

SUNKH, Hind ., the chank-shell, is frequent¬ 
ly used by devotees ; also as aa accompaniment 
to the tumkee. Sometimes they play trios 
and quartettes on the sliells alone. 

SUNKISA. The ruins of Siinkisa (not 
called now Samkassa) can enter into no com¬ 
parison with those of Canouj, even if we 
include the ancient k’hera of Suraee IJqnt’h. 
It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the 
worship of the identical Naga mentioned by 
Fa Haiii is still annually performed : but the 
truth is, that the mound where this worsliip 
takes place is nothing more than the common 
heap of bricks, or. earth, which we see in 
every village, erected for worship during the 
Nttg-Punchumee. Lieutenant Cunningham is 
probably correct in thinking that Sunkisa 
was detroyed in the wars between Prit’iii 
Raj and Jye-chund, but there seems reason to 
conclude that the town must have belonged 
to the latter when it was captured, for it is 
to the east of the Hallee-nudd.ee, and is fami¬ 
liarly known as one of the gates of Canouj. 
Sunkisa is generally recognized amongst the 
learned natives of these provinces, to be the 
site of the Sunkasya of the Uamayana. 

SUNKJIRU, Hind., Guz. yoapstoue. 

SUNKO, see Tin. 

SUNKUR, Gond. Acacia odorutissima. 

SUNKUTUN, Hind. Symphytum olllci- 
nale. 

SUNMIANI, see Kelat; Sind. 

SUNN, Bkng., Hind. 

Chore sunn, Beng. Croialaria juncea, Lat. 

Moestapat, ,, Taag, Mauk. 

Brown hemp, Eng. Wiicko nar, Maleau. 

Hemp ; Sunn hemp, „ Sana, .Sans. 

Concanie hemp, ,, Kenna, Singu. 

Salsette ,, ,, Janapa; Shanapa, Tam. 

Bombay ,, ,, Vuckoo-nar, ,, 

^8unn, Ouz., Hind. 

The Sunn fibre has become an article of 
extensive export and of growing imporUnce 
iu the great agricultural districts to the 
east of the Godavery. In Malabar, Canara, 
Dharwar, Mysore, in all the great grain 
countries to the south, and in Khandeish, the 
quantity grown has more than doubled dur¬ 
ing the last ten years. In the Konkans, 
its culture has remained stationary if in¬ 
deed it has not decreased. Brahmans and 
the higher classes of cultivators consider 
it beneath them to cultivate sunn, indeed 
there is a common belief, that a cow iu 
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calf, if tied with a rope of sunn will^^B 
carry. In Guzerat, it is often sown iBH 
green manure being ploughed into the hSK 
just after the flower has appeared. Also in 
the collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 
extensively cultivated on those broken lauds 
and edges of ravines which decline from the 
level of the khannura or black soil to JH| 
Myhee river. In cleared patches of the dif»^^ 
ent forests which skirt and Heat the ^ontoflpl 
ghauts, it is said to be regularly cultivatec^P^ 
a rotation crop. Jn Khandeisli the BrinjUll 
grow it in spaces which they clear near their 
temporary camps in the rainy seasons and 
in the hilly parts of Mysore, large camps of 
the same wandering tribe may be seen with 
their small huts or liglitly-stretched tents of 
cloth pitched near the slope of a great river, 
while their cattle are browsing among the 
neighbouring heights, and whole families are 
busie<l either in attending to the cultivation 
of sunn or in working up such material as 
they have collected from tho crop into twine 
and cloth. For the former purpose the hemp 
has to be prepared by a tedious and laborious 
process of beating on a flat stone or wooden 
bIo(;k, successive blows being dealt by the 
men, each of whom is armed with a heavy 
chib. By this means the woody fibre is pret¬ 
ty effectually got rid of and the article is 
then handed over to the women, boys and 
girls of the company to be by them spun into 
twine on tho rude spindle or pirn which they 
always carry with tiiera. It is no uncommon 
thing to see one of their stout wiry and 
bronzed visagi;s—for such they always ap¬ 
pear in tho line of march— stalking along with 
a child on her back, her eye fixed on the 
movements of the cattle and both her hands 
employed in mechanically twisting the fibre 
of the twine on ,this spindle. In districts 
below the ghauts the cultivation of sunn is 
limited to tlwit grown by the wilder moun¬ 
tain tribes, and tho rnussulman and hindoo 
fishermen for their nets. The practice of 
sowing the sunn plant for the purpose of 
a green manure, proves that the natives ap¬ 
preciate the effect of manures decomposing in 
the soil: the use of liquid manure specially 
carted for the purpose of distribution was 
common in some parts of the coullt^ 3 ^ Dr. 
Wight gave tho following as the results of 
Jiis experimeuts of (he strength of fibres:— 

Coir, . . . . . 224 Iba. 

Pooley Mungee, (Hibiscus canncdnnics) . 2^0 ,, 
Marool, (Sansevkra zeylatiicii) . , 316 ,, 

Cotton, {(iussypium hcfi'haccum) . . 340 ,, 

Cutthalay nar, {Arfave ameHcana) . , 362 * „ 

Jaiiapa, (Orotalaria juncea). Sunn, hindee . 407 „ 
{Oalotropis yigatitca), . . 652 

Tlie prices of the fibre in the iuterior of 
Bengal are stated at from Rs« Lb to Rs. 2-8; 
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r naauttd of'84 lbs. : in the inferior of the 
adraa territories at 2s, a mauiid. In 1844, 
when Petersburgh hemp was selling in Eng¬ 
land at £ 38 per ton, Indian brown hemp 
brought £ 20 ; sunn from £ 16 to £ 18 and 
jute £ 10 to £ 12. In December 1854 Bom¬ 
bay hemp was quoted at £ 35, to £ 48, sunn 
£ 27 to £ 33, jute £ 21 to £ 25 when Peters- 
burgh hemp was selling at £ 58 to £ 63. 
Crotalaria juncea furnishes the vast proportion 
of the so called hemps exported from India. 
It is cultivated near cities of Onde by 
hundreds ofbeegahs; but in the vicinity of 
villages only in small quantities, principally 
for the purpose of making fishing nets. Its 
cultivation could be extended all over Oude, 
but principally where light soil exists. It 
is largely grown all over India for tho manu¬ 
facture of rope, string and ghunny bags, the 
exports from the Madras Presidency was: — 



Sunn, Hemp. 

Sunn,Twine. 

1 Ghunny Bags. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

No. 

1850-51 

2,095 1 

1,372 1 

' 58,950 


It is, equal to Petersburgh Hemp, for many 
purposes, and when well prepared will bear 
comparison with flax. A small quantity of 
Madras hemp, 2 cwt., 3 qrs. and 3 lb, was 
cleaned by Mr. Dixon, at a cost of 6^. \hi. 
This hemp was valued, as imported at £ 24 
per ton, and produced 
Clean long fibre, valued at Cwt. i\i\ lb. 

£ 45 per ton ... ... II 7^ 

Clean tow. £ 30 per ton. . . 11 9 

Waste, ... ... 0 0 14^ 


2 3 3 

This hemp when prepared by a Patent 
Liquid, became soft, white and so fine when 
heckled as to bear the closest comparision 
with flax at £ 80 per ton. It is better than 
any Russian hemp for fine spinning. The 
fibres of tho C. juncea, probably form the 
chief part of the product known as Madras 
hemp, with which a small portion of the fibres 
of C. tenuifolia and C. retusa may be mixed. 
The Sunn plant, grows readily and yields on 
an average 700 lbs. per acre, varying from 3 
cwt. to 10 cwt. 

Wuckoo nar, or Wucknoo or Travancore 
flax, is a variety of the Sunn hemp, Crotala¬ 
ria juncea, occasioned by climate and culture. 
It is exported to England in a state as if it 
had been combed or heckled, prepared for 
spinning. The fibres are brownish in colour, 
about three to four feet in length, clean and 
shining, and resembling some of the coarser 
kinds of flax. It is believed it would fetch 
£ 35 a ton as a substitute for flax. In the 
Northern Circars it is sown in October and 
November, about 120 lbs. of seed being allow- 
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ed for the acre, which is covered in with the 
commou hindoo barrow. In February and 
March, soon after the flowers drop and before 
the seed is ripe, it is plucked up by the roots 
half dried in the sun ; then tied up in bundles 
and committed to the water where it is steep¬ 
ed. Cows feed upon it, yield abundance of 
milk ; the plant only bears two or three cut- 
tiuijs. The common process of cleaning, in 
India, is similar to what was formerly em¬ 
ployed in Britain in cleaning flax ; tho stems 
which are about five feet long, are tied-in 
bundles, and steeped in water, weighted with 
stones. A few day s thereafter, they are beat¬ 
en, which detaches the integument and coarse 
cellular tissue, after which, they are well 
washed in repeated waters, and the individual 
fibres picked out,free of the vegetable,mucous, 
and othc’* impurities. It is then to bo well 
beaten on water, to free it from impurities, 
wrung and hung over bamboo frames to dry, 

Crotalaria juncea of Cuttack, under its local 
synonymes, Chuniput and Cliumese, is grown 
in suflicient quantities to supply its wants, 
and probably more. It requires compara¬ 
tively but little tillage, and not much after 
tending. The plants, when site and soil 
agree, attain to a height of 8 to 9 feet, 
Tiie fibre is separated by threshing and beat¬ 
ing, after the plant, which, at the time of 
cutting, is tied into convenient bundles for 
the purpose, has been kept immersed in 
water sevcn'al days. The hemp is bought in 
the bazaar about 7 lbs. per shilling, and rope 
made of it at 5 lbs. weight for a shilling. 
The country paper is made from this article. 

Crotalaria juncea of Lahore, is exten¬ 
sively cultivated for its fibre, especially near 
rivers. Sunn prepared for the native market 
cun be obtained at Lahore for 14/. per ton. 

The Sunn of Saharunpore is the Hibiscus 
cannabinus.— J^x., 1862 ;Mad, Ex, J, li. 
See Ambarec, China grass, Hemp, Juteor Taag, 

SUNNA, or Sunnat, An, Traditions of 
Mahomed, usage, law of custom. The tradi¬ 
tions consist of predictions and prophecies, 
which Spreuger considers were invented to 
oppose Christians ; also, of stories, genii, idols 
and soothsayers invented for the heathen 
Arabs ; and, for the Persians, announcements 
as to Cliosroes and the East. The traditions 
began to be gathered about forty years after 
Mahomed's death, Abu Horeira (a. u. 58} 
himself a companion of Mahomed collected 
from the lips of eye-witnesses or of those who 
had heard, no fewer than 3,500 traditions 
regarding Mahomed. The fathers of tradi¬ 
tion are called Sheikh .—Pilgrimage 
io Mecca^ Vol. ii, p, 109. 

SUNNA MUKKI, Cassia officinalis, Qmri,^ 
Boyle, ^ 
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SUNNAM, Lep. Alurus fulgens, F. Cuv., 
Sly,f Hard, 

SUNNAM, Tel. Quicklime. 

SUNNA NEREDU,Tel. Eugenia jambolana. 

SUNNI, Hind., a cap (►r butt on the pole of 
1 cart, holding the yoke beam. 

SUNNI, a sect of mahomedans who regard 
the Soon at, or account of the actions and 
traditions of Mahomed as of equal value to 
the Korau. Tlie sunni mahomedan sectarians 
also follow his four successors, Umar, Abu 
Bakr, Usman and Ali. The mahomedan re¬ 
ligionists are, however, of two great sects, 
the sunni and shiah, the former being in 
India, Turkestan, Turkey and Arabia while 
the shiah are most numerous in Persia. The 
sunni hold amongst other points, the suc¬ 
cession to the kiialifat to have followed in 
the line of Mahomed, Abu Bakr, Oomar, 
Usman and Ali; the shiah sect, on the other 
hand, maintaining Ali to have and by right 
succeeded his cousin and father-in-law Ma¬ 
homed. There are other points on which 
their sectarian differences turn but small 
numbers of the shiah religionists, in several 
parts of Asia as in the west of India, believe 
in incarnations of Ali, and of these the Ismaili 
body may be instanced. The mahomedans of 
India, of these two great religious sects worship 
apart; but amongst both sects are to be found, 
mixed together, the people of the various 
national or ancestral tribes, Syed, Shaikh, 
Persian, Indian, Moghul, Pathan, into which 
the mahomedans are found arranged, and 
18 in some Christian countries the sons 
will be found as sunni and the daughters 
shiah. The sunni are occasionally styled 
Ohar-yari, as recognizing Abu Bakr, Oomar, 
Usman and Ali to have been the first 
four khalifs. The shiah are styled the 
Teen-yari, amongst the sunni in the south 
of India the Maharrum is a period of extra¬ 
vagant amusement, in which many non-Aryan 
and many hindoo races join. The sunni, by far 
the majority, at this perjod grossly outrage 
the grief of the shiah sect and scandalize 
the learned ^ind devout.— Wils. Gloss. See 
Aimak, Brahdi, Kajar, Kashmir, Kazzilbash. 

SUNNOO, see Kush or Cush. 

SUNNU,Hind. Amygdalus persica,Fraxi- 
nus floribunda. 

SUNNUB, Tam. Crotalaria juncea, Limi, 

SUN-PEL KURA, Tel. Portulaca qua- 
drifida, Linn. 

SUN-PUTTA, Cash. Tobacco. 

SUNRI, a generic title, includes the 
Kalwar, which is also made to include Gurar, 
a Baniya and not a Sunri. It is curious that 
the Sunri, though necessarily impure from 
their occupation, frequently style themselves 
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Sudras, especially those who have adopted 
agriculture as a pursuit.— Cal. Rev., No. IIO. 

SUN ROSE, Helianthemum. 

SUNSING, see Tin. 

SUNTAN, Hind. Circumcision. 

SUNTANG, see Kyans. 

SUNTHI, Sans., Can. Ginger. 

SUNUD, a grant, a title-deed, &c. 

SUNURU, Tel. Ochna squarrosa. 

SUNURISWARA, the capital of Langala, 
probably only the name of a temple. 

SUN WAR, a Bhot ? tribe in the north¬ 
west of Nepal. 

SUNYABAD, see Hindoo. 

SUNYASEE, Sans., from sang, prep., and 
nyasa, to renounce, a hindoo devotee. Some of 
the sunyasee besmear their faces with ashes. 
The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to 
cover themselves with ashes ; and the sun¬ 
yasee do it as an act of mortification. Per¬ 
sons, who seek concealment, often assume, for 
a time, the appearance of sunyasees. 

SUP, Hind. A winnow. 

SUPALU, Hind. Delphinium brunonia- 
num. 

SUPAM, Sans. Pulse. 

SUPARA SHAVAKA, Sans. Thespesia 
populnea, Imm. 

SUPARl, Guz., Hind, Betel-nut. Nut 
of Areca catechu. 

SUPARI-AM or Supri-am, or Safri-am, 
Hind. Psidium pyriferum. 

SUPERSTITIONS. Amongst hiudoos, 
the left side is the lucky side in a woman, 
the right in a man. The purport of the 
palpitations of the eyes, or throbbing of 
the eye balls, seems to have been simi¬ 
larly understood by the Greeks. The 
powder of white mustard is applied to the 
top of the head and forehead and other 
parts of a new born child as a protection 
against evil spirits. A mixture of the same 
with oil and rice is scattered about to every 
quarter upon the commencement of a sacri¬ 
fice to keep off ghosts and fiends. The hiu¬ 
doos stain a new cloth with turmeric to keep 
off demons and disease. Amongst the aveng¬ 
ing scourges sent direct from the gods, 
the Singhalese regard both the ravages of 
the leopard, and the visitation of the small¬ 
pox, The latter they call raaha ledda,” the 
great sickness ; and they look upon it as a 
special manifestation of devi. They say, the 
displeasure of the gods \ and the attraction of 
the cheetahs to the bed of the sufferer they at¬ 
tribute to the same indignant agency. A few 
years ago, the capua or demon priest of a “ do- 
wale,’at Oggalbodda, a village near Caltura, 
when suffering under small-pox was devoured 
by a cheetah, and his fate was regarded by 
those of an opposite faith as a special judgment 
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SURA. ' 


SURAJ.UD-BOWLAH. 


from heaven. Such is the awe inspired by 
this belief in connection with the small-pox, 
that a ^person alQflic ted with it is always ap¬ 
proached as one in immediate communication 
with the deity ; his attendants address him 
as “ my lord,” and “ your lordsliip,'* and ex¬ 
haust on him the whole series of honorific 
epithets in wliicli their language abounds for 
approaching personages of the most exalted 
rank. At evening and morning, a lamp is 
lighted before him, and invoked with prayers 
to protect his family from the dire calamity 
which has befallen liimself. And after his 
recovery, his former associates refrain from 
communication with him until a ceremony 
shall have been performed by the capua, call¬ 
ed awasara-pandema, or “the ofiering ofj 
lights for peVmission,” the object of which is 
to entieat permission of the deity to regaid j 
him as freed from the divine displeasure, I 
with liberty to his friends to renew their in¬ 
tercourse as before.— Jfiijd. Theat,, VoL ii, 
pp, 15 , 113 ; Teunent's Sketches of the Nat. 

p. 28. 

8 UPEARI, Duk. Areca catechu. 

SUPERB LILY, Gloriosa superba. 

8 UPKDA, llixi). Populus ciliata. i 

SUPllURA KUMRA, Beno. Cucurbibi 
maxima, Buck., IV. A. Cucurbita mclopc- 
po, Vegetable marrow. 

8UPLAD, Hind. Baliospc'rmurn indiciim. 

SUPRA of Trans-Iudus, Malva parvifolia, 
Lin7i. 

SUPTA, or Sapta, Sans. Seven ; hcnco 

SUPTAR8HEE, Sans., from sapUl, seven, 
and rishi, a sago. 

SUPTA-SINDIIU, or Hapta Hindu, the 
Panjab, seven rivers, 

SUBTA8IIWA, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and ashwa, a horse. 

SUPTA8WARA, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and swara, sound. 

SUR, built on the ruins of Tyre, has a 
population of about 5 , 000 . * 

SUR, Duk. Sus scrofu, Limi, Sus indi- 
cus, Schmz., the hog. 

SUR, a Sind grass, perhaps Arundo 
kurka : its flower stalks are beaten into firm 
fibres called Moony ah, from which string or 
twine is fabricated. 

SUR, Rus. Choeso. 

SUR, a ‘ tone’ in music. A melody, a tune. 

SUR A, of Sutlej, llyosciamus niger, Litin. 

SURA, also Ta(ii, Sans. Toddy. 

SURA, a tyrannical giant, slain by Subh- 
ramanya. See Asurn, Kurma. 

SURA, Hind. Hioseyamus niger. 

SURA, chieftain of the Yadava, father of 
Vasudeva and Kuuti. 

SURA, Sans. Arrack. 

SURA. Benign spirits governed by Indra, 
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harboured about the North Pole, who with 
the Asuri churned the ocean, and extracted 
the Amrita or water of immortality, pending 
which a furious war broke out among them 
in which Vishnu took apart, as well as Suiya 
and Chandra, who were the occasioo that 
Rahu’shead wassevered from its trunk by the 
irresistible operation of Vishnu’s chacra ; all 
which allegories figure an eclipse of the sun, 
which occurred near the moon’s ascending 
node. See Devata and Asura. 

SURA, Arab, A chapter of the Koran of 
Mahomed. The scattered Sura were collect¬ 
ed by Zeid, and tliese Europeans call tlie 
Koran. Mahomedans call it the Word of 
God, Kalam Ullah also Koraii-i-Sharif, the 
holy Koran. 

SUR ABU I, a cow obtained as one of the 
fourteen products from churning the ocean. 
See Cow, Hindoo, Kurma, Lakshmi, Sacrifice. 

SURABIIl MANU, Tel, A free grow¬ 
ing in the Nagari Hills. Lilerally full ofmilk. 

SUR AGIIZAI, Hind. Gymiios})oria spi- 
nosa, Red thorn, in Pashtu, Cclastrus parvi- 
fiora. 

SURAIII, Hind. A long-necked water 
goglct. 

SURAl, Hind., of Kumaon,Cupressus toru- 
losa, twist(Hl cypress. 

SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH. Calcutta was 
attacked by the nawah Suraj-ud-Dowlah on 
the 18th June 175G, and captured on the 5th 
August. 

In 1756, Suraj-ud-Dowlah became subadar 
of Bengal. He had previously manifested 
inversion to the English. The governor of 
Calcutta liaving refused to deliver up one of 
tlie pi incipal oflicers of finance under the na- 
l)ol/.s late uncle, the governor of Dacca, wliom 
ilio nabob liad resolved to plunder, Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah attacked Calcutta. One hundred and 
forty-six British fell into his hands and wei'O 
thrust into a guard-room, since called ‘ the 
Black Hole,’ where all save twenty-three 
perished in the night. On 22nd Januaiy 
1752 Calcutta was re-taken by a force which 
had l)een despatched *from Madras under 
Clive and Admiral Watson, and on the 4t.h 
of February the nabob’s army was surprised 
and defeated by Clive.^ Overtures were then 
made by the nabob, and on the 9th February 
1752 a treaty was concluded, by which the 
nabob agreed not to molest the Company in 
the enjoyment of their privileges, to permit 
all goods belonging to the Company to pass 
freely by land or water without paying any 
duties or fees, to restore the factories and 
plundered property, to permit the Company 
to fortify Calcutta and to establish a mint. 
Three days after a contract with the nabob, 
offensive and defensive was signed. War 
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having broken out between France and Eng¬ 
land, Clive attacked the settlement of Chan- 
dernagore, but 8uraj-ud-Dowlah furnished the 
French with arms and money, and was pre¬ 
paring to make common cause against the 
British. At this juncture a confederacy was 
formed among Suraj-ud-Dowlah^s chief ofli- 
cers to depose him. The British joined this 
confederacy and con eluded a treaty with 
-Meer Jatfir AH Khan, and at tlie battle of 
Plassey, which was fought on the 23i'd June 
1757, the power of Suraj-ud-Dowlali was 
completely broken and Jatfir AH was installed 
by Clive as subadar of Bengal. 

SURAJ MUKHI, Hjno. Ilelianthus an- 
nuus. 

SURAKIIAORAIT, Hind., Pushtu. Rod 
ochre. 

SURAKKA, Hind. Atriplox hortensis. 

SURAL, Hind. Pueiaria tnl)(To.sa. 

SURA-LOCA, the abode of heroes, the 
Valhalla of the Rajput mythology, literally, 
the sun-place. 

SURALATIGE, Tel; Yentilago maderas- 
patana, Gan t, 

SURA MIN SEPPUTTE, Ta^u Shark’s 
fins. 

SURANA, Sans. Tacca pinnatifidu. 

^ SURAN, Hind. Ainorphophallus campa- 
nulatus. 

SURAN, see Jell. 

SURANGRU, Hind. Acacia stipulata. 

' SURAN JAN, also Suranjan-talk, Auad., 
Hind,, Pkus. Cdlchicuin aurnmnale, Lmn. 

SURA PADI, Tkl. Leea hiita, Hanks, 

SURA-PECH, Hind. Fislibone. 

SURA PONNA, Tel. Barringtonia spe- 
ciosa, R. IF., alsoCalysacciou lougifolia, B. JV, 

SURAPURA, ill Kashmir, the modern 
Sapiir, 

SURARI, Hind. Heteropogon con tortus. 

SURA8ARUNI, Hind. Melaiithesa rham- 
noides, Betz, 

SURASENI: with Mathura, as a centre 
and a radius of eighty miles, describe a circle : 
all within it is Vrij, which was the seat of 
whatever was refined til liindooism, and whoso 
language, the Vrij-baslia, was the purest dia¬ 
lect of India. Vrij is tantamount to the land 
of the Suraseni, derived from Snrsen, the an¬ 
cestor of Krishma, whose capital, Snrpuri, is 
about fifty miles south of Mathura on the Ya¬ 
muna (Jumna). The reinaiiLs of this day are 
called Siirpuri. The province of the Suraseni, 
or Saraseui, is defined by Menu, and particu- 
ly mentioned by the historians of Alexander. 
In the civil war of his kiri.srnen, the Kuru 
and Pnndu, when he sided Avith the latter, 
and shared their exile,-he liad thrown aside 
his Apollonic character of Murali, wliere, hy 
the sounds of his pipe (murali) he captivated 
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the shepherdesses as he attended the kine in 
the pastoral vSurasen, and had assumed that 
of Chacradhari, or wielder of the discus, the 
most ancient weapon of this Indo-Getic race. 

SURASIITRA, a province in West India, 
now Surath, or Gujerat, the same as Balabhi. 

SURASWATI, the sakti or wife of Brah¬ 
ma, and the goddess of learning. 

SURAT, L.2r6', L. 72* 57', inKandeish, 
a large place on the left bank of the Tapti. 
Level of the railway 80 feet. Ham* The 
city of Snrat is agreeably situated on the 
river Tapti, near its month a wide and 
pleasant stieam, cooled by the fresh breezCvS 
of the Indian ocean. It was here where the 
East India Company formed their first mer¬ 
cantile establislirnent. Its population is up¬ 
wards of a hundred thousand. It has a pinjra 
pol, or hospital for animals. A great fire oc¬ 
curred at this place, 24th April 1837. It was 
ceded on the 13 th May 1800.— Fostan\sWest- 
ern India, Vol. i, p, 297. See Kissg-i- 
sanjau, Koiamhar, Mahratta goverumeuts, 
Parvali, Saurushtra, Sevaji. 

8URAT DOVE and Asiatic pigeon are the 
Tuitnr surateiisis et hinnilis. 

SURATI PETTE TIGE, or Surala tige, 
Tel. Yentilago maderaspatana, Gvert, 

8UUB, Pkrs. Lead. 

8 U RDA-d AA, Beng . Canua indica, Linn , 
Indian-shot. 

8URBURAII, Hind., stewards at an eu- 
terlainnient. 

SURBUTEE and Surbuud, IItnd., see 
C 0 1 (o n 1 n a n u fa c t u r e s. 

8URCH, Hind., of Sutlej, the fruit of Hip- 
pophae salicifolia, buck thorn. 

8URCHI, Hind. Oxalis corniculata. 

SURDE, or Surdy Islands, is in about hit. 
5® 56' N., on the north side of the Persian 
gulf. ■ 

8 URDU ART, (music)— ghor. 

SURE-BAY-TUN, tane-bay-sur. Hind. 
Moliurrum fuqeer. 

SUREN of Java, the tuna tree of Bengal, 
of which the wood is very light, stronger and 
more durable than all other kinds of similar 
Aveight produced on the island : as the grain 
is not fine, it is not employed in making fur¬ 
niture, but it is useful for chests, trunks, car- 
ri.ages, &c. ; its colour is red, and its odour 
soincAvliat resembling that of the cedar. Its 
weight is probably inferior to that of the 
larch. 

SURGA, in the Himalaya, a light wooden 
bridge Avith long straight timber. 

SURGANCH, Hind. Rubus lasiocarpus. 

SURGEON’S AC4AR1C, Amadou. 

8UR-GUR01I, Hind., a leader of a troop 
of fuqeers. *, 

I 8 URGUTSCII, Rus. Sealiug Avax. 
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SURMA-SAFED. 


SltRI, a town 109 miles from Calcutta in | 
Birbhooni. See Khutri. 

SURI, Hind. The husks or skins of pulse, 
mash, &o., which come off when it is split 
into dal. 

SURIA-KIIAR, Guz., Hind. ? Saltpetre. 

SURIA-KHAR-KA-TEL, Hind. Nitric 

acid. 

SURIALA, Panj. Ileteropogon contor- 
tus, R. 4* 

SURIAM, Lep. Luira leptonyx, Borsf., 
Bly. Clawless otter. 

SURIA MUKIII, lleliautlius annuus, 
Linn,^ Roxb, Sun-faco. 

SURTGAO ISLANDS, form a compact 
chain stretching from the north-east part of 
Mindanao, in a northerly direction. 

SURI KANDA, Tel. Aram orixensis, 
Rojcb, Typhouium orixcnse, Schott. 

SURIN, Hind. Arum curvaturn. 

SURINGA, of Bombay ? Calysaccion 
longifolia, Roxh.^ Wight. 

SURINJAN, Hind. Colchicum illyricnm. 

SURIN JAN SIIIRIN, Pirns. See Iler- 
moda(;tyl. 

SURINJAN TALKII, Pers. See Col¬ 
chicum. 

SURISHA, Bkng. Bengal mustard, Siua- 
pis dichotoraa. 

SURI f-KAYA, Tel. Mucuna capitata- 
W. 4’ H. 786. Carpopogon cap, li, iii, 284, 
Dolichos suruta, llegney The same name 
is applied to M. nivea. 

SURIYA, Singh. Thospesia popnlnea. 

SURJ, Beng., Hind. Shorea robusta. 

SURJA VANSA RAJA, see Oris.sa. 

SURJ AN of Multan. A tool used in 

enamelling. 

SUR eJO KANI, SiNDi. A reed, one of the 
Graminacew?. See Sur. 

SUKJOt), a river near Sekrora in Oudh, 
near Gunglee Hath and Uctau iuAlmorali, 
also a river at Mhow. 

SURJU, Beng. Shal tree, Shorea robusta. 

SURKACHUP, Hind. Ribes grossularia. 

SUR-KARNA, Hind., to tune an instru¬ 
ment. 

SURKA VASUKA, Hind. Justicia picta. 

SURKHA, Hind. A quality of charras or 
hemp plant resin. 

SURKHI, Hind. Pounded brick or pottery, 
used when ground fine to mix with building 
mortar : pottery and bricks when broken, 
furnish a material for road-making, or grouml 
into powder form the ‘ .sin khi’ used to mix 
with lime for building purpo.s(\s. 

SURKH KHAMBAH, see Kaffir. 

SLIRKH RUD, see Jellalabad. 

SUR KI CHARBJ, Hind. Hog’s lard. 

SURKH RANG, Hind. Red or crimson 
colour. 


SURLA TIGE, Tkl. Ventilago made- 
raspatana. 

SURLf, Tel. Dalbergia scandeus. Syn. of 
Bracliypterum scandeus, i?. Benth. 

SURMA, lIiND. Antimony ore, often con- 
fonnded with lead ore. 

SURMA. The valley of the Surma river 
is separated from that of Munipur by a 
meridional range of moderate elevation, which 
is continued to the southward, and sepa¬ 
rates Tippera, Chittagong and Arracan from 
the kingdom of Ava. Blue Mountain, which 
lies nearly duo west of Chittagong, is said 
to attain the coub'derable elevation of 8,000 
Ibet, and a peak on the same range forty 
miles to the south-west, in iat. 22, is ele¬ 
vated according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 
feet. Sitakund, thirty miles north of Chit¬ 
tagong, lias an elevation of 1,140 feet. The 
jirovincrs of Tippera and Chittagong i^ra 
throughout hilly. The rain-fall during the 
monsoon is about the same as in Bengal, at 
least on the sea-coast and in its immediato 
vieinity, averaging 86 inches annually at 
Chittagong ; on tlie higher ranges in the in¬ 
terior it is probably much more considerable. 

SURMADAN, Hind., a small toilet box, 
for holding antimony powder, used as a cos¬ 
metic. 

SURMA-I-KANDAHARI. Galena from 
Kandahar, 

Surma plinri. lit. liill antimony. 

Surma safed, is Iceland spar. Antimony oc¬ 
curs in various parts of the Panjab as a 
black ore of antimony. In composition it 
is a ter-snlpliide, and called “ surma.” Ma- 
homedans have a notion that the finest 
kind of surma comes from Arabia iu the 
lulls of Sinai, &c. The tradition is, that 
when Moses was in the mount, he asked 
that the glory of the Alrniglity might be 
shown him ; he was answered that his mortal 
sight could not bear the glory, but through a 
chink of the rock n ray of the light was 
.allowed to fall on him, and the rock on which 
the ray fell became melted into antimony. 

8URMA-ISFAHANI, Hind. Glistening 
hsemalife, a kind of irgn ore, erroneously 
called antimony of Ispahan by natives, ditto, 
used by men for staining the eyelids. Galena 
is sold for it in the bazaars, women use kohl. 

SURMA-SAFED, Iceland spar, found ia 
rocks in Kabul, is extracted and broken into 
crystalline fragments, more or less opaque, 
It is employed by the natives as an as¬ 
tringent in ophthalmia, gonorrhnea, and 
other fluxes, iu doses, internally, of 70 grains, 
and also externally as u local . application. 
It is called Surma safed, or white anti¬ 
mony, from being thought to be similar to 
black antimony, the common tereulphide of 
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SUKSUTTEE. 

that metal. Price 3<i. per lb .—Local Com^ 
fnittee^ Outtach. 

SURMAI, Rang, Hind. Deep blue-black, 
indigo. 

SURME-KA-KALM, Hind. Blacklead 
pencils. 

SURMI, Hind. Inferior antimony ore ; 
also sulphide of zinc. 

. SURNA CHETTU, or Sarva chettu, Tel. 
Casuarina’muricata. 

SURNUREA is an abbreviation of Surjoo- 
parea, or people living in Suuar, t. e., the 
other side of theSurjoo, or Gogra. The tra¬ 
ditions of the peninsula relate that Parasura- 
ma stood oh the promontory of Dili, compel¬ 
led the ocean to retire and shot his arrow over 
the site of Kerala or Malabar and presented 
the new territory to the colonists whom he 
invited from the north and thus, to the pre¬ 
sent day the brahmins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations.— 
Elliot, 

SURNA, Hind., a pipe or clarionet. 

SURO, Jav. Betel leaf. 

SUROD, Hind., a kind of guitar or 
seetar, having catgut or silk strings. 

SUROTUN, a festival. 

SURPA, Mahr. Mcmocylon ramifiorum, 
Lam, 

SURPA-CHITRA, Sans. See Kalan. 

SURPANKA, Beng. Tephrosia pur¬ 
purea. 

SURPAYCH, or Sur-pcch. Hind. A 
head ornament. 

SURPAGNA, Sans., from sarpo, a ser¬ 
pent, and hail, to destroy, 

SURPHUNKHA, Beng ,Hind. Tephrosia 
purpurea, Calophylluin inophyllmn. 

SURPOSII, Hind., dish covers. 

SURPUN-KA-PIIUL, Hind. Flowers of 
Calophyllura inophyllum. 

SURPUN KA TEL, Hind. Oil of Calo- 
pbyllum inophyllum, Lmn, 

SURRENDHOOL, u wood of Nepaul. 

* See Bechia cori. 

SURS, or Suru, Hind. Euphorbia roy- 
leana. 

SURU, see India. 

SURSA, a river in tho Hindoor rajah’s 
territory, in the Umballa circle. 

SURSAVA NUNA, Tel. Oil of Sinapis 
alba. Mustard oil. See Oil. 

SURSI or Sarraska, Tel., Guz., Hind. 
Rape oil. 

SURSI, or Surrus, Guz., Hind. Rape 
seed. 

SURSINJLI, Hind. Crataegus oxyacan- 

tha. 

SURSON,. Hind., a variety of mustard 
seed. 

SUBSUTTEE, a river running in the 
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SURVEYS IN INDIA 

Umballah district of the N. W. Provinces 
near Umballah and in.Ajmirnear Sidowrah 
in Umballah. 

SURU. The Suru glacier terminates ab¬ 
ruptly in a vaulted cavern, from which the 
Sind or Wurdwun river takes its rise.— 
Adams. 

SURUJ, Hind. The Sun. See Kol. Su- 
rya. Sun. 

SURUKH-KANEL, Hind. Nerium coc- 
cineum. 

SURUL, Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

SURUM-? Arum esculeutum. 

SURUS or sarras, Duic, Cupressus glau- 
ca, also Cupressus sempervireus, Evergreen 
Cypress. 

8 URV or Shajr-ul-Hyat, tho Tree of Life, 
Hind., Pers. Cupressus seinpervirens. 

SURVEYS IN INDIA. Mr. Clement 
Markham produced a valuable memoir on 
a very interesting feature of Indian ad¬ 
ministration, namely, “Indian Surveys.” In 
bringing together “a complete record” of the 
work done by officers of the old Indian Navy, 
of the Indian Engineers, Staff Corps, and 
Civil Service, the author lias made good use 
of a vast body of precious materials, which 
attest the diligence and tho scientific skill of 
those to whom the Indian government has 
been indebted for tho large results present¬ 
ed in Mr. Markham’s goodly volume. In 
this “ Memoir” the progress of Indian sur¬ 
veying is carefully traced, from the first re¬ 
searches made by officers of the Bombay 
Marinos in the beginning of the 17th century, 
down to the great trigonometrical surveys of 
Everest, Waugh, and Walker. Due space is 
accorded to the achievements of Colonel 
Thuillier, who pressed forward the revenno 
and topographical surveys of the last twenty 
years. The progre^^s of geological research 
under Lambfon and his able successors is full 
and clearly described ; nor does the author 
fail to do justice to the labours of English 
archaeologists in India, since the first forma¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Society under Sir William 
Jones followed up by the patient researches 
of Colonel Mackenzie, James Prinsep, Sir 
Walter Elliot, General Cunningham, Major 
Kittoe, and Mr. James Fergusson. Due no¬ 
tice is also taken of those who, like the 
Messrs. Schlagintweit, have distinguished 
themselves in the field of Indian meteorology. 
There is an interesting chapter on Indian 
astronomers, and physical geography is 
handled at some length. In a period of 30 
years with but very few parties at the com¬ 
mencement and only increasing very gradual¬ 
ly 160,000 square miles of country, an area 
considerably larger than the whole of the 
British islands, was completed and map- 
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ped by one branch of the department alone personification of light and moisture, as sons 
at a cost of not more than 32 shillings of the sun, also as the sun’s rays,.are noticed 
and 8 pence per mile ; whilst the revenue as the physicians of the gods. They are de¬ 
surveys likewise yielded excellent topo- scribed as young and handsome and riding on 
grapical maps on a similar scale of 364,000 horses. Vayu or the air, and the maruts or 
square miles of country between the years winds are personified and invoked. The maruts 
1846 and 1866 or during Colonel Thuillier’s are depicted as roaring amongst the forests : 
incumbency and superintendence of the opera- compared to youthful warriors bearing lances 
tions nt a mean average cost of 50 shillings on their shoulders ; delighting in the soma 
and 8 pence per square mile. The combined juice like Indra, and like him, the bestowers 
results from the largo area of 524,000 square of benefits on their worshippers. Ushas or 
miles or upwards of four times that of Great the dawn, the early morning, the first pale 
Britain executed at a total cost of Ks. flush of light, is compared to a mother 
1,25,00,000 (one hundred and twenty-five awakening her children, to a lovely maiden 
lakhs), yielding a mean average rate of 47 .awakening a sleeping world : to a young 
shillings and 3 pence.— /frm. hid. Adniy VoL married maiden, “ like a youthful bride before 
xii, p. S\ ; Home News. her husband, thou uncoverest thy bosom with 

SURVA-BIIOOTA-KSIIAYA, Sans, a smile.” Asa goddess, she is styled the (Rig 
From sarva, all, bhoota, souls, and kshce, a Veda, i, 123, v. 2) mighty, the giver of light; 
decay. I from on high she beholds all things ; ever 

SURVVA-DAKSHINA, Sans. Fromsurv- youthful, ever reviving, she comes forth to 
vu, all, and dakshinn, a fee at dismission. the invocation, fndra, according to Bunsen, 
SURVVA-MANGULA, Sans. From sar- (iii, 587, 8, iv. 45^1), is the prototype of Zeus, 
va, all, fyid mangala, good. and was a personification of Ether, Soma was 

SURWUL, also Surwulla, Hind. Andro- offered to him in sacrifice, 
pogon aciculatus. Rarnesa, chief of the Surya, or suinborn 

SURYA, the sun worshipped by the bin- race, was king of the city designated from his 
doos, in the Rig Veda, 1,115, 1 is Surya mothei-, Cushali, of which Ayodhia was tho 
atma jagatas tashthusas’ chn, the sun is the capital. His sons were Lava and Cush, who 
soul of all that moves and rests. Surya, or originated the two races. Was then Cu- 
the Sun, called also Savitra, Mitrn, Arya- shali the mother of Rarnesa, a native of 
man and other names, was a vedic god, who Ethiopia, or Cuslin-dwipa, ‘the land of 
continues to he worsliipped down to the Cush ?’ Rama and Krishna are both painted 
present day, by hindoos and Zorastrians. blue (nila), hohliug the lotus, emblematic of 
The solar race of Kshetryas Avho appear in the tho Nile. Their names are often identified. 
Raraayana, derive their origin from the sim : Ram-Krishiia, the bird-headed divinity, is 
but, in the higher spirit, the sun is rc- painted as tho messenger of each, and tho 
garded as divine, as ])ervading all things, as historians of both were contemporaries. That 
the soul of the world and supporter of the both were real princes thero is no doubt, though 
universe. In a verse of tlie Rig Veda (iii, 62 Krishna assumed to l)e an incarnation of Vish- 
V. 10) this idea is supposed to he indicated, nu, as Rama was of tlie sun. Of Rama’s family 
It is O’m ! Bhurblniva snvaha, O’m ! Tatsa was Trisankha, mother of the great apostle 
vit’hru varennyam. B’hargo devassya dhimahi of Buddha, whose symbol was tho serpent, 
dhiyo yonaha pracho dayath : O’m ! earth, air, Sun-worship still prevails everywhere 
heaven. O’m ! let us meditate on the supreme throughout Orissa, 

splendour of the divine sun. May he illunii- TJie sun-temple at Knuarak, nineteen miles 
Mate our minds. And, at tho present day, N. W. of Jaganat’li or Juggernat’h, looks 
the enlightened brahmins regard this verse as | down upon the sea. Sculptures in high re- 
an invocation to the several deities who are ' lief, but of an indecent character, cover the 
implored by the worshipper to aid his intellect exterior walls and bear witness to an age 
in the apprehension and adoration of God. In when liindoo artists worked from nature, 
connection with the sun as a hiiidoo deity, are Tlie nymphs are beautifully shaped women 
the 12 Aditya, sous of Aditi, the universe, in luscious attitudes. Each architrave has as 
In the later Vedic age, they were identified usual the Nava-Graha, or nine brahminical 
with 12 sigils of the zodiac, or the sun in its planets very finely sculptured in alto-relievo, 
twelve successive signs. Five of them aro well proportioned men with 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly mild and pleasing countenances, crowned with 
celebrated in tho Vedas in connection with high-pointed caps, and seated cross-legged on 
the soma plant, but in tho Mahabharata is tho lotus engaged in religious meditation, 
the mythical progenitor of the great lunar The form of the planet which presides over 
race ofBharata. Tho Aswini, apparently a Thursday, (Vrihaspati or Jupiter) is distin- 
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guished from the other by a flowing majestic 
beard, Friday or Venus, is a youthful 
wornau, with a plump well rounded figure. 
Ketu, the descending node, is a Triton, whose 
body ends in the tail of a fish or dragon ; and 
E-ahu or the ascending node, a monster, all 
head and shoulders, with a grinning grotesque 
countenance, frizzly hair, dressed like a full- 
bfown wig, and one immense canine tooth 
projecting from the upper jaw. In one hand, 
he holds a hatchet, and in the other a frag¬ 
ment of the moon. At Jajpur, also in Orissa, 
is a figure on the wall of a temple, of the sun- 
godjwith his seven horse chariot and a colony of 
sun-worshippers continues to keep alive the 
sacred fire in a neighbouring grove. Through¬ 
out India, the stricter vnishnava sectarians, 
refrain from animal food on the first day of 
the week, which bears the name of Sunday, 
Rabi-var or Ravi-var, as in Great Britain, 
South of Orissa, sun-worshippers, are a class 
of brahmins ; the highlanders on tlie N. W. 
of Orissa will not break their fast till they 
catch a clear view of the sun, and sun-worship 
still continues amongst wild races of the 
central plateau of India. 

Surya, the Sun,in hindoo mythology, is a god. 
This deity was the sou of Kasytipa and, 
Aditi, and, from his mother, is called Aditya. 
He is pictured of a deep golden complexion, 
with his head encircled by golden rays of 
glory. He has sometimes four, and at others 
two, arms; holding a lotus in oue of his 
hands, and sometimes tlie chakra or wheel 
in another; standing or sitting on a lotus 
pedestfil, or seated in his splendid car with one 
wheel, drawn by a seven-headed horse of an 
emerald colour, or the seven coursers green of 
the sun. Snrya is the personification of that 
luminary, the orb of light and heat. The my¬ 
thology of the east confirms the opinion that 
the triple divinity of the hindoos was origi¬ 
nally no more than a personification of the 
sun, whom they call Tritanu, or three-bodied, 
in his triple capacity of producing forms by 
Ills genial heat, preserving them by his light, 
or destroying them by the concentrated force 
of his igneous matter : this, with the wilder 
conceit of a female power united with the 
godhead, and ruling nature by his authority, 
will account for nearly tlio whole system of j 
Egyptian, Indian and Grecian polytheism, i 
distinguished from the sublime theology of j 
• the philosophers, whoso understandings were 
too strong to admit the popular belief, but 
whose influence was too weak to reform it. 
Sir William Jones in a hymn has endeavoured 
to convey the hindoo views of the Sun’s posi¬ 
tion amougst their other gods. 

Lord of the lotuH, father, friend and king, 

Surya, thy powers i sing: 
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I Thy substance, Indra, with hisheavenly ban(t5(, 

Nor sings, nor understands; 

Nor e’en the Vedas thee to man explain 

Thy mystic orb triform, tho’ Brahmu tun’d the strain. 

“First o’er blue hills appear, 

With many an agate hoof, 

And imsterns fring’d, seven coursers gi’een ; 

Nor boasts yon arched woof, 

That girds the show’ry sph#re. 

Such heav’n-spun threads of colour’d light serene, 

As tinge tho reins which Ariin guides— 

Glowing with immortal grace< 

I Young A run, loveliest of Vinatian race.; 

Though younger he, whom Madluiva bestrides^ 

When high on eagle-plumes ho rides. 

But, Oil! what pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car, 

In whicli, as in an ark, supremely bright 
Tho lord of boundless light, 

Ascending calm o’er the empyrean sails, 

And with ten thousand beams Ids awful beauty veils !’* 

The mystic orb triform alludes to the omni¬ 
potent and incomprehensible power repre¬ 
sented by the triple divinity of the hindoos* 
The flower of the lotus is said to expand its 
lesives on the rising of the sun and to close 
them when it sets. Tlie Aswini kumara, the 
twins of the hindoo zodiac, are called the 
children of Surya, from Aswini, a form of 
I Parvati in the sliape of a mare, into whoso 
I nostrils Surya breathed, and thus impregnated 
i her with sun-beams and gave birth to the As¬ 
wini. Surya is, by some writers, called the 
regent of tho south-'vyest. lie presides over 
Ad it war, or Snnday from Adit, the first, and 
War, day. Surya has various names. In tho 
Gaetri he is called Savitri, as the symbol of the 
! splendour of the supreme ruler, or the creator 
I of the universe. Prabha, or brightness, is the 
I consort or sacti of Surya. She is also Chayo, 
or shade, which form she assumed in conse¬ 
quence of not being able to endure the inten¬ 
sity of the splendour of her lord. The 
Sauria sect of hindoos derive their name 
from tho fadiuiiee of their deity, “soor, 
bright.” He is, in? his mortal form, the 
progenitor of the two great Khctri tribes, 
the Suryabansa and Chandrabansa, the de¬ 
scendants of which are termed the child¬ 
ren of the sun and moon. In the centre of pic¬ 
tures, Surya is represented standing on a lotus 
pedestal, and holding in each hand a richly 
sculptured lotus sceptre. His raughut or cap, 
car-rings, dress and ornaments are equally 
rich. Before him stands, also on a pedestal, 
a handsomely formed female, Prabha or bright¬ 
ness, his consort or sacti. At her feet, and in 
the front of the pedestal, is the legless Arun, 
holding ‘‘ the heaven-spun reins” in one hand, 
and a whip in the other, guiding the seven 
coursei*s of the sun which are represented on 
the socle. On each side of Surya are two at- v 
tendants, those nearest carrying chowries, 
another a sword, aud the fourth a cup. At 
their feet are smaller figures with bows, from 
which they appear to have just discharged 
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their arrows. In the back ground ar6 tl»e 
figures, animals and foliage, usually seen in 
hindoo sculptures, first idolaters of the visible 
sun, and by the hindoos by their three prin¬ 
cipal deities, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, personi¬ 
fications of his attributes, creation, preserva¬ 
tion, and destruction. Siirya is believed to 
have descended frequently 1‘rom his car in a 
human shape, and have left a race on earih, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian stories 
with the Heliades of Greece. It is very sin¬ 
gular that his two sons, called Aswina, or 
Aswini-kuinara in the dual, should be con¬ 
sidered as twin-bi’others, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux, but they have each the 
character of Esculnpius among the gods, and 
are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with sun-beams. Surya,or thesnn,isexclusive- 
ly worshipped by a sect, lieiico called Suras, 
or Sauras, who acknowledge no other deity ; 
but this sect is not so numerous as those of 
the Saiva and the Vaislinava, of which latter, 
indeed, they may perhaps be, in strictness 
termed a branch. As well as a solar, the 
hindoos have a lunar, zodiac, divided into 
twenty-eight mansions, called Nakshatra, and 
believed to have been so divided or invented 
by Daksha, a mythological son of Brahma: 
hence their poetical astronomy feign these 
Nakshatra to ho the offspring of daughters 
of Daksha, and, as diurnally receiving the 
moon in his ethereal journey, to he the wives 
of Chandra. , Of these wives, Chandra is 
fabled to have the greatest affection for Rohini, 
the fourth daughter of Daksha, who, on the 
complaint of the majority of this pointed 
partiality, cursed Chandra with a consumption 
that continued fifteen days, hut on his due 
repentance, his strength and power were 
eventually restored: the meaning of this story 
which is detailed in the Siva-Puraua, is obvi¬ 
ous, viz., an allusion to the waning moon. 
Chandra, like the western Lunus, is some¬ 
what proverbijil for inconstancy, and tales are 
related of his adulterous communication of 
his influences to the radiant spouses of others 
of the heavenly host. Amongst hindoos the sun 
is adored under ^ variety of names, as Surya, 
Mitra, Bhascar, Viava, Vishnu, Carna, or 
Kaua, likewise an Egyptian epithet for the 
sun,—' Myth, Hind,^ p, 129; Moor, p, 

291; Tod's Hajasthan, VoL i, pp. 602, j 603. 
See Aditi, Burabur caves, Chandra Graha, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Rajputs, Kol, Kama, 
Saraswati, Savitri, Sun. 

SURYA-GAS, Singh. Thespesia populuea 
Lam. 

SURYA KANTI CHETTU, Tel. loui- 
deum suffutricosum, Ging. 
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SURYA KHAND, a hot spring at BLa- 
druuath. 

SURYA MANDALA, is the supreme 
heaven of the RaJ^.ut, 

SURYA RATNALU, Tel, Quamoclit 

peinuiturn, JPh. ? 

SURYA SIDDHANTA. The first (though 
not the oldest) of tlie authentic and inspired 
Sastras, held in great veneration by all manner 
of hindoo astronomers, although they acknow¬ 
ledge that its elements, without the assistance ^ 
and use oC the tikas, or commentaries, no 
longer furnish means for ixq)resenting the 
true positions of the planets. It is pretended 
that this hook was revealed 1,000 years before 
the hegining of the Tretayiig (a. 302 7101, 
Ante-christum). European commentators, 
however, have all agreed to reduce cousider- 
ahly this enormous antiquity, though they still 
differ va^lIy in their opinion touching its true 
epoch ; some supposing it to have been written 
2 ,0o0 years before Christ (/. e., 98 years after 
the flood), others in the 1268th year of the 
Christian era. Mr. Bentley, however, seems 
to liave proved, after a veiy profound research 
that hit the antiquity of the Snrya siddhaiita 
he what it may, it only camo into general use 
in A. 1). 538 .—Kola Sankalita, pp. 7, 69, 90, 
129, 200, 239, 246, 325, and tables xvii, 
xlviii and xlix. Sec Varaha ; Miliira. 

SURYA SAVARNI, one of the 14 Patri^ 
archs who preside successively over the 14 
Mnnwautaras of the Ctdpa. 

SURYA-VANS A, or Solar dynasty. This, 
as collated from the lists of Sir William 
Jones, Professor Wilson, Colonel Tod and 
Hamilton, commenced with Marichi. 

Kasyapa Muni, married Aditi, Dukuha^a 
daughlci;. 

Vavaswana, or Suryn, the sun, 

Sradadeva, or Vaivaswata (the sun) king 
of Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku in the Treta Yuga, b. c. 3500 
Jones, 2200 Tod. 

From Ikshwaku sprung the two Solar 
dynasties of Ayodhya (Oude) and Maithahi 
(Tirhut.) In the Oude dynasty we find 
Ilarischandra, king of India, Bhagirntha, who 
brought down the Ganges. In that of 
Tirhut, Swadhaja, the father of Sita, wlio 
married Kama, the last of the line of Oude in 
the Dwapar Yuga or Brazen age. 

TJie third Solar line of Vesala, was also 
descended from Sradha Deva, Vaivaswata (the 
sun) king of Ayodhya, and fafher of Iksh¬ 
waku, in this line occurred Trinuvindhu, father 
of Brabira, who married Visvarawa Muni, 
and Besahiraja or Visahi who founded Vaisali 
(Allahabad.)— Thomas' Trinsep, 

SURYA-VANSA, Singh. A Ceylon caate. 
The principal castes in Ceylon are four, viz., 
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the Surya Vanse royal race. This has two 
divisions, viz. : Goo \Vanse, cultivators, the 
most numerous in the island, and to It.belong 
the nobles, chiefs, pv>ests, -«iid ilearly all the 
government servants. Nille Makareya, or 
sliepherds, is the second division of the Su¬ 
rya. 

SURYA VASISTHA, see Varaha. 

. SUS, the hog genus of mammals, of the 
family Suidae. 

Khanzir, Aa., Pers. Diikar, Mahr. 

Baraha, Beng., Sans. Babi utan : Babi 
Indian wild boar, Kng. alas: Tiabi, Malay. 

Hog, ,, CTbrislivi, Sans. 

Choiros, Gu. Varaba, ,, 

lI.Hzir, Her. Walura, SiNGic. 

Jangli Sur; Siir, Hind Koka, Tel. 

Sus scrofa : Porous, Lat. | 

The wild hog abounds in many pauts of 
India and the males attain to a very large 
size: it is generally believed that there no 
specific difference between tlie Avihl hog of 
Europe and India. The adult males dwtdl 
apart from the herd. The wild boar is con¬ 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the 
boar with dogs. All the wild hogs in the 
Archipelago are small animals, compared with 
the wild Ijoar of Europe or even with that of 
continental India. 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the cheeks, 
has Ji grotesque and a formidable appearance, 
but is in reality a timid animal. Tlie number 
of them in Java is immense, and in passing 
along the highway, in particular districts, 
ecores of them are to be seen. 

Mr. Blyth distinguished from the Iiog 
common in India, a specimen sent to him from 
Ceylon, t.lie skull of whicdi approaclies in form, 
to that of a species from Borneo, the Sus bar- 
batus of S. Muller. 

The genus Babirussa, of F, Cuvier, takes 
its name from two Malay words, Babi, hog, 
and Rusa, a deer. It is the Sus babyrussa 
of Liurncus and the Ih alfurus of Lesson, and 
occurs ill the islands of Burn or Bourou one 
of the Moluccas, and in Celebes and Termite. 

The Porcula salvaiiia, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
Hog of the Saul Forests of N. India, is the 
Satio banel and Chota sur of the natives of 
India. Confines itself to the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con¬ 
stantly wifh the herd, and are its habitual and 
resolute defenders. 

The boar is the male of the hog or swine. 
Of these in Asia are seven species, viz., Sus 
Bcrofa, Linn, var S. Indicus ; Beiigalensis ; 
Audumensis, ]\lalayensis ; Zeylaiieiisis ; Bahy- 
russa and Papuoiisis. When the wihl boar of 
India, the Sus Indicus, has the run of culti¬ 
vated land.s, it eats daintily. But when stint¬ 
ed for food, it will revel on a dead cainei, and 


in Cutch, when pressed by want, it proWl® 
around the villages in search of refuse. 

The wild boar of India is shot and hunted 
with dogs by natives, but the British sports- 
meu, in India, hunt it with the horseand spear; 
and, undoubtedly, of all the wild creatures 
ill India, the wild boar exacts from its pur¬ 
suers the greatest care. The Sus iudica of 
Pallas, the Sus scrofa of other naturalists, 
the common wild hoar, is supposed to be the 
parent of one of the two groups into which 
pigs are ananged. The Sus scrofa group or 
breed is known as the Chinese breed and ex¬ 
tends into Europe, N. Africa and Hindustan, 
but in the hitter country, the boar of the N. W. 
provinces is not higher than 36 inches, tliough 
that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The parents 
of tlie group is unknown. 

Sus indiita is not known in a wild state, but 
its domesticated forms come near to 8. vitta- 
tus of Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, 
the domesticated breeds of China, Cochin- 
China, Siam, the Andalusian, Hungarian, the 
swine of S. E. Europe and Turkey, and the 
Swi.ss, are all of the Sus iiidica group, whiclj, 
it is said by a Chinese author, can be traced 
back for 4,900 years. The Japan masked 
pig is the Sus pliciceps of Gray, and has a 
deeply plicated or furrowed skin. According 
to Dr. Kelaart, there are two species or 
varieties in Ceylon; the Newera Elia boar, 
and the low country S. zcyloncusis. Of the 
Papuan hog, Macgillivray says two or three 
small pigs, of the same description as that 
hitherto seen (Sus Papuensis), were pro¬ 
cured ; and he obtained two fine live opossums, 
of a rare and singular kind (Cuscus macula- 
tus), for ail axe a-piece. They appeared to 
be quiet gentle animals, until much irritated, 
when they bit hard. He fed them at first 
on ripe cocoanuts, of which they wdre very 
fond ; but latterly they became accustomed 
to pea-soup.— Si/kes' Cat. ])cck. l\lam»^ p. 11 ; 
Crawfurd, Diet., p. 152 ; Tennent's Sketches 
of the ISJatural History of Ceylon, p. 59 ; 
Catalogue of Mammalia m the India House 
Museum ; Forest Ranger ; Darivin ; Macgil- 
livray's Voyage, Vol. i, p. 2S5-6. See Ba¬ 
birussa, Boar, Mammalia, Sus. 

SUS CRIST AT US, Wagner, Syn. of 
Sus scrofa, Linn, S. indicus, Schinz, 

SUSA, the modem Sliush, is some farsangs 
S. S. W. from the town ofDizful, on tlio 
banks of the river Dizful. It contains iho 
tomb of the prophet Daniel, and beneath, the 
apartment containing the tomb is a vault into 
which (Daniel vi, 16,) Daniel was cast by 
order of Darius. Its western wall is close to 
the left bank of the river Shapur or Shoner, 
probably the Eula3ns of profane writers and 
the Ului (Dan. viii, 2,) of Scripture. 
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‘ SUvS, Heb. Horse. 

SUSA, see Viswamitr.n. 

SUSA, Beng. , Common cucumber, Cucu- 
mis sativus. 

SUSA, of Buffon, Platanista gangctica. 

SUSAN, see Lurisfau. 

SUSIIA, Beno. Cucumis sativus, Lhm 

SUSHENAS, Sans. Carissa caraiulas, Linn, 

SUSIA, a striped coloured fabric miudi used 
for making ‘ paijainas or loose trousers. 

Sudi susi, do-kaniii ‘ susi (diai*/ ‘paiij’ and 
‘sat-kannf varieties of susi, according to the 
number of sti ipes. 

Sufiyana, a kind of susi. 

Cliaukaunia, a cotton striped fabric, abroad 
susi. The term • kainu seems intended for | 
khani, Jiterally houses, or checrpiered. 

SUSIANA. Khuzistan represents the Su- 
siaiui of Strabo, as well as the Cissia of He¬ 
rodotus. Towards the eastern fronliers are 
the ruins of llhajoun and Kurdistan in the 
centre, those of Agines (probably re[)rosenled 
bv Ahwaz) towards the west. That the geo¬ 
graphy of the province was Avell known bt- 
fore the time of Herodotus may be inferriHl 
from a passage in his works, where it is said, 
that Cissia is watered by the river Choaspes 
on which is the city of Susa, and (he palace 
of the great king. It is added that its wahMs 
alone were thought worthy of Ixdng drank 
by tho monarch. Presuming that Alexander, 
after setting out from Sirs, made a detour, in 
order that lie might have but one river (o 
cross, four short rnarfdies might be reiiuired 
to bring the army, with its supplies, across 
tho Karun ; and then both the distance be- 
’ tween the Kcrkhah and Karun, ami the de¬ 
scription of the course ot the latter, will 
afford ground to believe that tliis is the same 
ns the Pasitigris of Quintus (butins and 
Arrian as well as the Eulanis of Pliny ami 
Ptolemy. The route from Bussorah to the 
ruins of Ahwaz, in Khuzistan, the ancient 
Snsiana i.s easy.— Mignon's Travels, p. 

See Arabistan or Khuzistan, Babel, Luristan. 

SUSMANI. The gypsies in Persia are called 
Susraani, or Susmauiha (in the plural). Many 
gypsies are established near the ‘Castle of 
Wittgenstein in SassmanhausQu. Possibly 
it derived from them its name, meaning tho 
a'bode of the Sussimmi ? See Gypsies, Ziugarri. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES in Tibet, are 
of two kinds. Vigne saw one at Dodali, 
composed of a strong cable stretched across 
tho river, and firmly tixcnl to the rocks at 
either end. On this, slides a wooden scat- 
like frame-work, to which are attached the 
ropes that pull it backwards and forwards. 
The other kind consists of a very thick cable 
of twisted birch ? twigs, as a rpugh foot- 
rope, and f6ur feet above it, on either side 
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j are twm smaller Iiand ropes by which tho 
i pas.^oiigcr steadies himself as ho walks on.— 

Tigne, p. 199, See J hula. 

I SU8RAVA8, see Hindoo. 

SUSS, Hind. Missicssya liypoleuca. 

8US SCROFA, Porcus, Lat. Hog. 

81JSSHGL/, (Jer. Liquorice root. 

SUSS-KLEE, or siiss-kle, Guz. Hedj^sa- 
rum alhagi, Lin/i. 

SlJvSSlb Hind. Viburnum cotinifolinm. 

SUSSli ; Avar siisii, JMalay. Milk. 

SUSTI, a primitive household deity, a god¬ 
dess of tho hindoo honschobls, largely wor¬ 
shipped by the liouscliolds of Hindustan. 

SUSUH, Jav. Edible bird-nests. 

8USU NAG A, acconling to tho Maha- 
wanso, a son of a chief of Assam. During 
the reign of liis son and snceessor Ivnla Saiig- 
kha, alxait a ccntniy of Sakya Muni’s death, 
the second convocation of buddliist priests 
\vas lield. 

8L81IP, the Malay name of a tree having 
a bright scarlet (lower, found on the island of 
Pub) ebiku kob. 

SLIS VERRUCOSUS, sec Hog. 

SUS VITTATUS, iSr/il. Syn. of Sus 
indiens, Schinz^, also Syn. of 8us scrofa, 
the common liog. 

SUTA, a famous Uisbi. 

SUTA, Sans. A class of bards who used 
to recite the Mahabarala. 

SUTA, Guz., Hind. Yarn. 

SETA MIJLTJ, Sans. Asparagus racc- 
inosns, Wlllde, 

SUTAR or carpenter, one of tho five hin- 
doo artizans ; tlio others are, 

Sonar or gold.smilh. 

Lobar or blacksmitli, 

Sungirash or stone-mason. 

Copp(‘i>mith. See Viswakarma. 

SUTEEKA, .Sans., from sa, substituted 
fur saha, with, and tceka, a commentaiy. 

SUTIH, Hind. Fiancumria crispa. 

S LIT E I- GIJ L, Tra ns- 1 nd us . J\1 a tricaria 

chnmomila, (Ann. 

.SETHERJi.VND. Colomd, a Madras mili¬ 
tary oliicer distingnishe<l as a political Resi¬ 
dent at Gwalior ; a man of gi’eat bencvolcnco 
and the avowed friend of native states, 

SETHEHLANDIA GRANDIFLORA. 
One of the Legurniiiosaj, a pretty shrub witli 
scarlet flowers, native of the Gape, and is 
readily increased by seed in good garden 
soil.— Riddell. 

SUTH-MELT, Bend. Asparagus racemo- 

SUS, U illd. 

SUTIKJORA, (prop. Sut’liwara). 

8UTHREII 81IAHI, see Hindoo, Sikh. 

SUTI, see Daksha, Parvati, Swastika, 
Vini badra. 
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SUTLEJ.,- 

SUTLAR, (well gear.) . ! 

SUTLEJ, a tributary to tlu3 Indus*. Its 
remote sources are Lakes Manasarowara and 
Rahwan Hrad, lat. 30o 8', long. 81^ 53', 15,200 
feet above the sea. Runs N. W., 180 miles ; 
S. W. through Bussahir ; W. to junction with 
Beas ; S. W. to Punjnud. Length 550 miles, 
to junction with Beas ; 300 miles furtJier 
to Punjnud ; total, 850 miles, receives Spiti, 
120 ; Buspa, 52 ; Beas, 290 miles. About 
29,000 sq. miles, or, including Ohara and 
Beas, about 65,000 square miles drained. At 
Roopur, 30 feet deep, and more than 500 
yards wide. Navigable as far as Filoor in 
all seasons, for vessels of 10 or 12 tons bur¬ 
then, Bilaspur, a town on the banks of the 
Sutlej, swept away a flood. The Sutlej peo¬ 
ple are amiable and gentle, free of low cunning, 
having the appearance of a mixed race be¬ 
tween the Tartar and the common hill men. 
They are fidr, well made and strong, but are 
filthy and indigent. The women have a toga 
fastened round the waist. The BattI of Bhat- 
tiana, west of the Sutlej, is a tribe of fine hand¬ 
some people, whoso origin is obscure. The 
Bagri tribe inhabiting the district of Bagar, 
between the 8. W. borders of Hariana and the 
Sutlej, are said to have been Rajputs but also 
supposed to be Jat. There is a robber race 
of this nation settled in Mahva. The Sutlej 
river is very furious and has a rocky bed : 
but on the whole the difficulties of floating 
timber are not insuperable : rafts cannot be 
constructed above Bilaspur. The river, at 
tho commencement of the rains, is an impetu¬ 
ous torrent, fo’aming along its narrow, stony 
bed, confined within rocky banks, generally 
bare and precipitous. It preserves the same 
character from Kotgurh upwards, the valley 
iu Bussahir being very narrow, the river is 
often not visible from Uio road, but the noise 
is always heard, as it rushes over the massy 
boulders. Occasional recesses occur at the 
bends of the river, where much timber is 
stranded, and in the course of 120 miles there 
are several broad tranquil reaches, where 
banks of white sand and mud may be seen. 
The average ^ fall lias been computed by 
various observers (Gerard, Thomson, and 
Madden) at 50 feet per mile from Wang- 
tu to Bilaspur, and 60 feet per mile from 
Kanam to Wangtu. Tlio Sutlej, or Sut- 
luk, is the Hetsudrus of antiquity, and the 
most eastern of the five rivers. To its San- 
Bcrit names, Sitloda, Satadrn, orSutrudra, the 
other names can be retraced, the Hesudrus of 
Pliny, the Sarauges of Arrian, the Shetoo- 
der and Soteluj of the Ayeen Akbevi. In the 
plains, the Sutlej runstlmoughaline of country 
six miles broad, and from twenty to one hun¬ 
dred feet lower than the general surrounding 
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level. Tliis tract is called Khadir, as the high 
adjoining lauds are called Bangui*.— Campbell^ 
p. 97 ; fVilson^s Gloss ; FoivelVs Hand-book^ 
VoL i, p* 530 ; Clegh, Punjab Ilep,^ p. 33 ; 
History of the Pufijab^ Vol. i, p. 29. See 
Arians, llindu, India, Indus, Jun, Kandahar, 
Kohistan, Kunawer,Pir Panjal range, Rivers, 
Sikh, Yak. 

SIJT-KURMU, Sans., from sut, good, and 
kurmun, to work. 

SUTNEE, a river near Nagond iq Oon- 
chera. 

SUTNI, loose woollen trousers, worn by 
Labiili men. 

SUT-PRUTIPUKSHU, or Sat’prati-pak- 
sha, -Sans., from sut, right, and prutipiikshu, 
an enemy. 

SUTRAS, aphorisms. Sutra, means strong, 
and the works so named contain in the most 
concise style, doctrines iu grammar, metre, 
law, or philosophy. 

This body of religious &c., literature of 
India forms a connecting link between the 
Vedic and the later Sanscrit. They contuiu 
a concise elliptical and technical expression 
of all the knowledge of theology, philosophy 
and language which had been attained by the 
brahmins up to the buddhist period. It ranged 
from D. c. 600 to 200. The Grihya sutra, re¬ 
late the ceremonies to be performed by themar- 
ried houseliolder for Ins family. TheSamaya 
charika sutras, or Dlmrmasutras regulate the 
afi'airs of every-day-life. It is chiefly to 
tliem that we have to look for the originals of 
the later metrical books, such as Mann, Yajna 
valkya and the rest. Aphorisms or Sutras, 
were the usual mode of instruction fol¬ 
lowed in the hindoo liturgical books—the 
Vedas,—whose sacred cliaractcr Jiindoos still 
acknowledge. They were adopted in the 
fourth period of thp hindoo progress, about 
B. c., 1,000, and in the Sutras the ceremonial 
prescriptions were reduced to a more compact 
form and to a more precise and scientific 
system. The aphorisms of the Nyaya Phi¬ 
losophy, of the Mimansa and Yoga were re¬ 
printed in Sanscrit and English by professor 
James Ballantyue of the Benares College. 
The Jain faith is supposed to be amongst the 
most recent of all the religious systems in 
India. Hema Chandra, one of their greatest 
writers, flourished in tlie end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, and the compiler of the Jain Purauas of 
the Dekhan, is said to have written at the 
end of the 9th century. The Kalpa Sutra 
was not composed earlier than the 12th or 13th 
century. The Jaina faith never extended 
itself into Bengal or Hindustan for two 
princes of Benares professed buddhism up 
to the eleventh century. In western Mar- 
war and in all the territory subject to the 
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Chalukya princes of Guzerat, the Jain 
faith became that of the ruling dynasty, 
about 1174, and Jain i*elics and followers are 
still' abundant in Marwar, Guzerat and the 
upper part of the Malabar Coast. The Jain 
faith was introduced on the Coromandel Coast, 
in the 8th or 9th century, in the reign of 
Amoghversha, king of Tonda Muiulalum. 
This, the 8th or 9th century, serums to have 
been the earliest period of the existence of 
this religion, there, whicli was not but 
nn offshoot of the buihlliist faith. The Su¬ 
tras, which constitute the earliest works in 
which the various systems were drawn out 
on a settled plan, are short treatises in the 
Sanscrit language, of very compact form. 
So complete are they, and so concisely ex¬ 
pressed, that it seems evident that the subject 
they treat of must have been thoroughly ex- 
amineil and discussed previous to their time, 
and all their brandies and divisions properly 
dei^eloped. These Sutras have been the 
great standards of instruction in later times, 
and have formed the basis both of cominen- 
tnries in which their tenets are expounded, 
and of other treatises in whiidi native scdiolars 
have arranged their doctrines, according to 
their own judgment, with new illustrations 
and perhaps greater breadth of plan. Their 
brief aphorisms and concise style were intend¬ 
ed to assist the memory, although tlicy neces¬ 
sarily render the meaning obscure. 

The six categories or objects of knowledge 
are substance, quality, action, genus, dif¬ 
ference, and intimate relation. The Bhasha 
Parichheda starts with a similar statement, 
adding, liowever, with many authorities, a 
seventh category, non-existence, or negation. 

{a ) Earth (prithivi) occupies the first 
place among the substances. 

{b) Water (ap) has fourteen qualities ; 
touch ; number, quantity, individuality ; con¬ 
junction, disjunction, &c. 

(e.) Light (tejas) and heat arc the same. 
Light has eleven qualities ; tlie fiist eight 
ascribed to water, together with colour, 
fluidity, and viscidity. 

(d») Air (vayu) has the same qualities as 
light, excepting colour and fluidity. 

(e.) Ether (akasa) has for its distinguish¬ 
ing quality, sound. Its organ is the ear. It 
has many titles. 

(/.) Time (kala) has the qualities of 
number, quantity. 

(^.) Space (dig) is one and eternal, ubi¬ 
quitous and infinite. 

. (A, *.) The soul is ubiquitous and infinite ; 
it lias the qualities of number, quantity. 

13. Quality (guna) forms the second cate¬ 
gory ill Kanada’s list. 

(i.) Colour (rupu) is perceived by the 
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eye ; it manifests substances, qualities, and 
classes : it is the cause of the perceptions of 
the eye. 

(2.) Savour (rasa) is apprehended by the 
tongue : it is of various kinds, as sweet, 
bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and saline, 

(3.) Odour (gandha) is perceived by the 
nose, and is of only two kinds, good and bad. 
It is the special quality of earth, audof earth 
alone. 

(4.) Feel or tangibility (sparsa), by which 
is meant temperature, is apprehended by the 
skin. It exists in four substances, earth, 
water, light, and air. 

A book of Sutras, said to have been com¬ 
piled, is reckoned the most directand important 
authority on the Vedanta system. It is called 
by the various names of Brahma Sutra, 
Saririk Sutra, and Uttara Mimansa. It is 
cornph te in itself, delivers the system in a 
clear, compact form, and, like the Sutras of 
other systems, is dividtul into sections, which 
may be readily committed to memory. Like 
them, also, it requires tho elucidalion of a 
commentary. The philosophical clia[)tersand 
tracts are called Upanishads, and, tliough 
belonging to different parts of the Bvahmanas, 
have been s<dectedfrom them, so as to occupy 
a kind of i]idepend(Mit position. More than 
a hundred of them ar(3 known, and the greater 
part are numbered among fhe treatises of the 
Atharbba Veda. The authors of tho most 
ancient and authoritative arc not known ; 

! they are all Sruti, i. inspired, and are 
I believed to be communications from the great 
I Brahma himself. One special set of theBiah- 
nianas .are termed Aranyaka, beciauso they 
j were to be read in the forests by tliose asce¬ 
tics and devotees who (piietly witlidrew from 
household life to meditate in retirement upon 
the supreme. These works were composed 
later than the Brahmana in general ; they 
contain a great number of Upanishads, and, iu 
after days, were declared by theii- brahmiu 
: commentators to be ‘‘ the essence of the Veda.’’ 

I Eleven of these Upanishad are considered by 
! the brahmin world to expound Vedautic 
doctrines, and their authority is appealed to 
as of the highest kind. The eleven Upani¬ 
shads of tho Vedantie school are tlie following : 
the Aitarcya, Lrihad Aranyaka, and Vajasa- 
neyi : the Taittiriya, the Chhandogya, and 
Talavakar : the Mnndaka, Katha, Prasna, and 
Mandnkya ; and lastly, the Swetaswatara. 
The Aifareya Upanishad is taken from the 
Brahman as of tho Hig Veda, and forms four 
chapters in book 2 of the Aitareya Aranyaka. 
It has been translated by Colobrooke in his 
Essay on the Vedas, and contains a curious 
description of tho process of creation. The 
Brihad Aranyaka is a very voluminous Upaiii- 
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sliad, the last book of the Satapatlm Bralimana ; 
the brahmaiia of the Vajasaneyi school, which, 
under the teachiiio; of Yajnawalkya, formed 
the White Yajur Veda. The Upanishad con» 
tains an inimanse amount of interesting matter, 
including several dialogues between Yajna- 
walkya an^ his rivals and scholars. The 
Chhandogya is a very important and extensive 
Upanishad of the Sarna Veda, full of theologi¬ 
cal disquisitions and dialogues. Several of the 
others named are exceedingly brief. Tho}^ are 
all, however, so valuable that it will not be in¬ 
appropriate to describe the cliaj-acter and (ron- 
tents of two or three of the most popular. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad is found among 
the Brahrnanas of the Black Yajur Veda, aiul 
stands high in the esiimation of VT*dantic 
scholars. 

The Mundaka Upanislind ])rofc*sses to be a 
discourse, containing a scu ies of instructions 
delivered by Angiras to Sounaka in answer 
to his inquiry : “ 'fell me, oh illustrious sage, 
what is that science, by the knowledge of 
which this universe is understood.^’ 

The Katha Upanishad is divided into six 
sections (valli). 1(. describes a dialogue be¬ 
tween Yama and Nachiketa, the sou of Vajas- 
ravasa. Nachiketa had been devoted by his 
father to Yama, and arrived at the house of 
that deity during his absence. 

The Swotaswatara Upanishad consists of a 
number of oracular sayings concerning the 
Supreme, the Universe, and Ib*abni, delivered 
•by Swotaswatara to bis disciples. 

The works of aiithorily which follow next 
in order, and wiiicli exhibit the systeio in its 
latest stages, are tlic various commentaries 
which have been wiitteu upon (he inspired 
works. 

The term Vedanta, says the Vedanta 
Bar, applies to the arguments of the Upa- 
nishads, also to the Saririk Sutras, and 
other shastras auxiliary thereto. It is also 
defined as the system b}" Avbicli may be 
obtained the knowledge of Brahma. That 
knowledge is the chief end of man ; the 
.knowledge by which lie will be deliv^cied from 
all evils, esjiecially tlie y:reat evil of rejieatcd 
•birth. The sources of sucJi knowledge ai'e 
distinctly defined. The schools of hindoo 
philosophy generally recugnizo three ways ol' 
obtaining knowledge ; tlie j^erceptions of the 
senses ; the deductions of reason ; and tradi¬ 
tion or revelation. By the Ve<lantie autiiori- 
ties six methods are cnumerateil ; and the 
logical system adopted is that of day mini. 
Tlie priiu!ipal authority however is the au¬ 
thority of the Veda ; of truth derived ori¬ 
ginally from the deity liirnself and handed 
down from one gcucratiau of teachers to 
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another. Hence it is named praman, agama, 
or srnti. 

In the Upanisliads wo have many examples 
of teachers communicating divine know¬ 
ledge to their numerous students. In. the 
Chhandogya, Gautama teaches Satyakama, and 
he teaches Upakosal. Yajnawalkya taught 
the White Yajur and its two Upanishads. An¬ 
giras taught the Mundaka to the sou of Suua- 
ka. 

The Upanishads being treatises which have 
for their end the teaching of the knowledge 
of Brahm, are of course crowded with pas- 
s.‘ig<‘s descriptive of his existence, attributes 
and deeds. 

Tiie Bhagavat gitn, in its tenth and eleventh 
leclures, eontnins some noble })assagcs on the 
majesty mul sjilendonr of the Supreme. 

The existence of Biahina is a point which 
the Vedaiilie authorities take not the slightest 
trouble to prove: even although the Saukhya 
had already made its heretical assertion that 
no evidence can be offered of such existence. 

According to some views of the Ilindoo- 
mythology, Brahma is not always invested 
with attributes. In the intervals between 
the Great Ages, or Kalpas, ho is ^nid 
to bo altogether nirguna “ without qualities,” 
and to rediiio upon tlie leaves of the banynu- 
treo ill a state of profound repose (batpati*a- 
sayi). Tlie Sutras declare that the latter is 
the true d(\sci i})tiou of him ; not the former, 
nor (he two together. It is only in relation 
to the creation that these ‘‘ qualities” of 
various kinds are attidbuted to him. Really 
“ he is uualfected by the modifications of the 
world ; as the clear crystal, seemingly colour¬ 
ed by tlie red blossom of the Jiibiseus, is not 
tlio less really pellucid.” He changes not; 
all change is expressly denied him by the 
texts in the Vedas'. 

The universe, on the Vedanta theory. 
Is not a real universe, it is only an ap- 
juirent one. Yet the relation of Brahma to 
that unreal world, is fully and frequently 
mentionetl in the Vedantic authorities. He 
is declared to be its creator. “ Wlieu there 
was neither day nor night, He was, Avho 
is without darkness and is pure goodness 
alone.” But when tlie time arrived* He 
I made all. “One God produced the heavens 
and the earth.” He is the Almighty Creator 
of the world and the all-Wise author of the 
Shastras.” “His will alone is a sufficieut 
cause of the niiiverse ; and lie has made it 
for sport,” Tlie Sutras say, that he first 
conceived the desire to create, and employed 
special words in the process. “ From Vedio 
words, the universe beginning with the gods, 
has sprung.” “Uttering the word “bhur”ho 
created the eaitli.” Tlio Aitareya Upanishad 
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(ii, 4.) enters fully into the subject of the 
creation, and describes the formation of the 
great objects of the universe with miniitedotail; 
especially the structure of inau. The Bri- 
had Aranynka also describes the formation of 
*the animated creation, and the modem which 
the male and female of each kind were pro¬ 
duced. Brahma is the sustainer also of the 
crealion which he has produced. The Upani- 
shads give numerous illustrations. “All 
things in the world proceeded from the 
Supreme, and in him they move. Through 
fear of him fire flames : tlirougli fear of him 
ludra, Vayu and Death keep iii motion.” 
Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedas gives it in 
full. There arc three classes of passages con¬ 
tained in the various Vedaiitic authorities, 
which teach the perfect identity betwiam 
Brahma and tlie nniveise ; that is, the do(!- 
triueof I’antheisin : mnnerou.s ex[)i‘essions ;ind 
passages most strongly imply it : it is openly 
and forcibly asseiTed in distinct terms ; and 
numerous illustrations are employed to ex¬ 
plain it. 

(1.) The Upanisbads, the Sutras and 
Gita, frequently speak of Brabma as per¬ 
vading the universe, and a})ply to him nu¬ 
merous epitliets expressive of that idea. And 
in order to put the fact in a clearer light, the 
assertion is made, not only concerning the 
universe in general, but also its individuated 
parts. The term sarvabhntaiitaratma, “the 
internal spirit of all things,” frequently occurs 
ill theMundaka and KaIlia Upanisliads. 

(2.) The doctrine is directly taught in 
passages like the following : “ Bi ahma is the 
substance of llio universe : for so the .pro¬ 
positions (in the Vedas) and their illustra¬ 
tions require.’' (Sutras i, 4, 23.) 

“Nothing exists hut he.” (iii, 2, 29.) 
“lam the sacrifloe : lam the worship:; 
I am the drug : 1 am the incantation : I 
am the fire : I am the incense.” (Gita, ix.) 

“ Eire is that original cause : the sun is that ; 
so is air : so is the moon : such is that pure 
Brahma': and these waters ; and Prajapati.... 
It is he who is in the womb : he who is horn : 
and he who will be produced.'’ 

* According to many authorities, the uni¬ 
verse is divided into three worlds (Tri- 

loka)—viz., heaven, earth and hades. Jly 
others a division into only two is sanc¬ 
tioned, of which one includes the earth. 

In this division the worlds are classified 

as the upper and lower. lu the upper 
worlds are included, first, Bhur-Iok, tlie 
earth: then, Bhuvar-lok, the residence of the 
Munis, the region between the earth and sun : 
Swar-lok is the heaven of India : next comes 
Maha-lok, the abode of Bhrigu and other 
saints : Jiiua-lok, the residence of the sous of 
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Brahma : Tapa-lek, the residence of tlie 
“ Vaiiagis :” and lastly, Satya-Iok orBrahma- 
lok, the dwelling-place of Brahma himself. 
Thence to the regents of the day : thence to 
the abode of the gods ; thence, through the 
region of air, to the moon ; tlience to the 
realm of lightning. Above this is the realm 
of Varumi : and finally follows the region of 
Indra. In tho Upanishads but few references 
are made to this subject, yet the same classifi¬ 
cation sccm.s to have prevailed in their day. 
Allusions are ma<le to tho “ .^evcii rctrihntivo 
worlds of hapi)iness :” and Urahina Loka is 
several times named : as also Titri Loka. 
With a view to aiti the priests in their severe 
toil of learning by lieart all the foi innla neces¬ 
sary for their ollicial duties, the directions 
conveyed in the brahmans of the Vedas were 
reduced to a system termed Ivalpa Sutras ; 
and so *asy did tho process become that many 
wme iiKliiced to neglect the Brahmami ami 
study the Sulras alone. The objects ofphiloso- 
pliy Avere treated in tlio same way. Most 
probably the system noAV termed tlie Sankhya 
was the first that l(d‘t tlie beaten track of tho 
old Brahma mis ; and by its novel theories ; so 
contrary to the current brahmin notions, be¬ 
came the occasion of stimulating to new en- 
I quirics, and rendering the uiguments respect¬ 
ing them more satisfactory and sound. 
While exceedingly free in its speculations, 
and on many important points difieriug from 
ordinary Vedic doctrine, it partly saved its 
position by not directly queslioning tho autho¬ 
rity of the Vedas, or oi‘ the hraliinin priest¬ 
hood. As a matter of doctrine and argument, 
the Vedanta system seems to have been form¬ 
ed in direct reply to it. The other systems 
Avere likewise propounded ; and at one time 
the Sankhya, Yoga and Vaisesliika Avere de¬ 
nounced as Jieretical. Jhaliininisrn, however, 
Avas very lenient where mere speculation was 
concerned. 

Budilhism Avasllie natural, popular reaction 
from the grinding tyranny of tlie brahmans. 
Its founder, Sakya ^Singh, a Kshatriya ])rince, 
had studied deeply hraliminical lore: and at 
length prepared a system of liis own, which, 
to much ofKopila’s Saidchya doctrine, added 
a simpler tlieory of relief from tlie ills of 
transmigration tlian the Vedic system taught. 
On the courses of transmigration, past as well 
as future, he dwelt very fully : and laid it 
down that all classes, without those years of 
weary study, could carry on tlio works of 
virtue, Avliich should infallibly end in final 
annihilation. Apparently pitying, with a 
large-hearted benevolence, the ignorance of 
the lower orders, lie encouraged them to at¬ 
tend his tcucliiug ; preached his discourses iu 
plain language, with repetitious and explanit- 
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tions that made his doctrine more clear and and in important particulars reaches concla- 
more iinpressive. After severe contests, the sions, the very opposite of what the Vedas 
tide of opposition was rolled back: brah- teach. This term is derived from 1 he Sanscrit 
minism, once more triumphant, was cousi- word sankhya, which demotes “ number,” also 
derably popularized, and the Puranic system “judgment,” “discrimination.” Thedoctrines 
was rapidly developed. The various schools of the system are pre-eminently sought and 
of hindoo philosophy which were formed under defended by “ Reason,” in opposition to mere 
thie circumstances we have now described are authority, of which the brahmins at that 
distinguished from each other by names ex- period were very fond. “ They exercise 
pressive of their origin or of the opinions judgment,” says the Bharat, “ and are there- 
wliicli they advocate. As we have seen, the fore termed” Sankhyas. The oldest autho* 
doctrines of some are taken from the Vedas, rity of the system is the work entitled 
or are at least consistent with the tenor of Sankliya Pravnchan Sutras. It is attributed 
brahrniii-teacbing, and the maintenance of to Kopila, and is evidently a work of great 
brahminical authority. The speculations of value. The most valuable authority of all i» 
others directly and indirectly tend to destroy the Saiikhya-Karika, a collection of memorial 
that authority. Tlio former ore declared to verses by Jswar-Krishna, in whicli the system 
be orthodox ; the latter, heretical. The is embodied. This most admirable work is 
schools which are reckoned peculiarly ortho- based upon the Sutras of Kopila ; it takes up 
dox are six in number, and are well known jail their doctrines and arranges them in perfect 
by the names of the Sankhya and Yoga ; the order. The work is very brief, and contains 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika ; the Purbba and only seventy-two slokas. 

Uttara mimausa. Those systems, termed Dar- Of two translations the more valuable, 
eauas, always occupy a conspicuous place in from its completeness, is that of the Sauk- 
any enumeration of the sacred shastras. hyu Karika, by Professor H. II. Wilson. 
Jaymiui and Veda Vyasa, the anthoi's of the Kopila’s philosophy was entirely new. The 
two Mimansas, are reputed to have taken an Upanishads had been gradually developing in 
important share in the compilation and arrange- a clearer form tlie pantheist doctrine that the 
inent of the Vcdas. The six systems are not supreme Brahma was not only the author of 
totally difterent from each other. Owing to the universe, but that he is the universe, in- 
the great similarity in doctrine and purpose eluding human souls. Kopila taught that in 
existing between some of them, and the con- the universe there are two primary agencies, 
trast which therein they present toothers, nature or matter (Prakrit!) and souls; but 
the systems forni themselves into three groups there is no supreme. Souls have existed in 
or pairs ; and their followers into three great multitudes from eternity; by their side stands 
echools. The Vedanta and Purbba mimaiisa this Prakriti. For eternal ages the two re¬ 
constitute one pair, as correlative to each mained separate: at length they became united, 
other and working to the same end. The and the universe in all its forms was developed 
Purbba mimansa expounds the “earlier” por- from their union. The products of that union 
tion of the Vedas, and describes the ritual, are twenty-three in number; so that twenty- 
ceremonies and acts of devotion by which five principles ex,plain everything; of which 
religious merit may be acquired. The Uttura soul and nature are the chief. He proceeds 
mimausa or Vedanta, expounding the “ later” to explain how by the union first is produced 
books, the Upanishads, developes the higher the iudivi<lunl man in his germ and its full 
mode of meditation on the naturo and attri- development; and then how the world and 
butes of the Supreme Brahma, by which ab- universe around are aggregated. The great 
sorption into his essence can be more speedily evil of human existence is this union between 
and effectually attained. The Sankhya in its soul and nature ; it causes all the pains of life ; 
structure and tenets differs widely from the and the endless transmigration which the soul 
Vedaut : but is closely followed by the Yoga makes from one gross body to another. The 
ofPatanjali. The Nyaya and Vaiseshika are soul which knows the Sankhya system can 
also alike in doctrine ; the former being ocen- secure the separation, and transmigration will 
pied chiefly with the principles of investiga- at once cease. To all this the Yoga system 
tion ; the latter with the physical inquiries ; adds, that besides the two primal agencies, 
which form the main purpose of its treatises, j there exists a Supreme Lord, and that intense 
The hindoo system termed Sankhya was ap- devotion to him will secure the same desired 
parently the earliest formed among those end. A brief outline of the systems will show 
which introduced the really philosophic age. how these doctrines are laid down and 
Its author is said to Imve been the great sage, defended. The Sankhya Karika embraces 
Kopila. While largely using Vedic notions eight distinct topics, 
and materials, he quitted Vedic theories; The object of the Sankhya, as well as of the 
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other branches of hindoo pliilosophy, is the sensation (indriya). ^‘The organs of sense 
remov^ of human pain by the final and com- originating from the elements are smell, taste, 
plete liberation of the individual soul. sight, touch and hearinf^.” 

The Nyaya, properly so called, considers {d.) The fourth* object of knowledge in 
specially, though not exclusively, the true Gautum’s list are the objects of sense (artha). 
mode of em^uiring after truth. (e.) The fifth of Gautama’s twelve objects 

The Vaiseshiko, on the other hand, takes is understanding (buJdhi), Understanding, 
up for its consideration, chiefly physical en- apprehension and knowledge have all the same 
quiries, and surveys, classifies and endeavours meaning. 

to account for, the various objects existing The remaining six of the twelve objects 
iu the universe. will not require more than a passing notice. 

The Nyaya system is attributed to Gau- The seventh, activity (pravitti). The eio-htb, 
tnma, and is described in a collection of fault (dosha), is that erroneous desire, in men 
Sutras written by him. They are divided which produces tlio activity just mentioned, 
into five books; the first of which sketches The ninth is transmigration. The tenth, re- 
out the subject-matter of the whole. Gautama tribution or fruit (phala). The eleventh is 
sets out, like the founders of the other systems, pain (dukha), which includes pleasure also 
with the enquiry. What is the way to attain as its opposite. The last is the beatitude 
perfect beatitude (nisreyasa), and then asserts (apavarga), promised to tlie followers of the 
that deliverance is only to be secured by a system. It denotes deliverance from all the 
knowledge of the truth. pain,” and the absolute prevention of all 

Gautama next describes the instruments evil iu the future.— Malle^is Hindu Philo^ 
(praman) by which these right notions are soph?/, pp, 36-50, 74-8,82-94,107-11, 116-8, 
to be acquired. He mentions four: percep- 122,124-5,127-30: Max, Muller. SeeArl- 
tioii (pratyaksha), inference (anumaua): com- ans, Pali, Panini, §anscrit. 
parison (upamana); and testimony (sabda). 8UTRANJJ, properly Shatranji, Ou/.,, 
Dr. Ballanlync translates thcm:(l) the de^ Hind. Carpets. 

liveraiice of sense, the knowledge acquired SIJTS, Hind., ofKanawar,Hippophae rham- 
by a contact of the sensorium with its object: noides, also Hippoplme snlicifolia, buckthorn. 
(2) the recognition of a sign; this “inference” SUTSHKR, a dark-coloured wood, close- 
is of three kinds; a priori inference; a pos- grained, strong and heavy, grows from Sooreo 
teriori; and from analogy: (3) the recognition tollasdiha in the Saiithal jungles, but scarce, 
of likeness, that by which similarity is de- Furniture and posts are made from this wood, 
tected between different objects: (4) worthy — CaL Engineers* Jour., J?ih/ lyeO. 
precepts or authority. By means of these SUTTAN, loose trousers of ‘ susi,’worn by 
iiistrumeutalities correct knowledge may be »Iat women and others. 

obtained of things as they really are. 8UTTANI, or Sattani, Tkl. Two Sudra 

Casuality occupies an important place, sects of Telingana. One of them burn their 
especially in tlie Sutras of Kanada. dead. The other bury their dead in a sitting 

With these instruments and on these prin- posture up to the head, then burst the head 
ciples, the various objects of knowledge (pra- by throwing'cocoanuts on it, and heap it over 
raeya) are to be examined. with earth. 

Having cleared the way for enquiry, by SUTTEE, Sans., (from sati,avirtuouswife) 
defining the insti-umeuts of knowledge, and from sut, pure, a widow allowing herself to 
exhibiting in all its phases the mode of he burnt with the corpse of her husband; a 
discussion both with friends and foes, as practice abolished in British India on the 4th 
well as the different classes to whom it is December 1829. 8uttee still continues to pre¬ 
applied, the Nyaya takes up in order the vail in Bali to an extent that India never know, 
various objects of knowledge (prameya) which and the slaves of a great man are also consumed 
are to be proved and known. These are twelve on his funeral pile. The widows are often 
in number ; “soul, body, sense, sense-object, despatched by a kris. A suttee took place on 
knowledge, the mind, activity, fault, trans- the death of tho maharana of Oodipore, but 
migration, fruit, pain and beatitude,” are the the authorities at the place urged upon the 
subjects fitted to supply “right notions,” and government the necessity that exists for in- 
thus secure the entire removal of all human flicting punishment upon the transgressors, 
pain. of such a nature as to deter for the future 

(a.) Of these, soul (atmaii) is stated justly similar outrages on decency and humanity, 
as first in importance. It was suggested that government should 

(5.) The second object of proof is body mulct the native state in which suttee oc- 
(sarira). Body is an ultimate compound. curs to the extent of a year’s revenue. No 
(c.) The third object are tlier organs of suttee can possiWy take place without the 
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CQncuiToncc of the rulors of tlie states, and as 
it is now ill their power to prohibit any such 
disgraceful exiiibitions they should be made 
to suffer as abettors of the offence. Saha- 
marana or the burning of the widows with 
the dead bodies of their husbands was not a 
Vedic usage. Dr. Wilson says we have 
additional and incontestible proof that the 
Rig-Veda docs not authorise the practice of 
the burning of the widows."’ The widow of 
the deceased had however to attend with 
married women the funeral of her husband. 
She was placed with his dead body on the 
funeral pile, and after the performance of 
certain ceremonies she was brought down and 
was thus addressed by the priest:— 

“ llise ap O woman, to tlio world of life, 

Thou sleepest beside a corpse, corne down ; 

Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse, 

To him who made thee mother to liis sons.” 

The married females attending bad then to 
anoint their eyes with collyrium, when they 
were thus addressed :— 

“ The women now draw nigh with oil and butter, 
Not widows they, proud of noble liiisbands ; 

First to the altar, lot the mother come, 

In fair attire and with no gfief or tears.” 

There is a passage in the Taitrya Arnukna 
of the Yajur Veda containing the following 
address to the widow by the younger brother, 
disciple or servant of the deceased :—“ Rise 
up woman, thou liest by the side of the 
lifeless, come to the world of the living, 
away from thy husband, and become the wile 
of him who holds thy Juiiid and is willing to 
marry thee.” This is a clear proof of Ihe 
widows marrying during the Vedic period. 
And that the widow was brought down and 
not allowed to he burnt is also confirmed by her 
collecting the hones of her late husband after 
a certain time. Manu recomiTKmds widows 
to emaciate their bodies, live on flowers, roots 
and fruits, not even pronomice the name of 
another man, avoid every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully observe those rules of virtue 
followed by women devoted to only one hus¬ 
band. The first mention of the burning of 
widows we find in Angira, one of the sage 
legislators who was a contemporary of Manu. 
He says :■—“ The woman who burns herself 
after the death of her husband, gains, like 
Arnudhati, heavenly glory. She purifies the 
sins of the murderers of the brahmans, the 
ungrateful, and the slayers of friends. For 
sadhi women there is nothing so meritorious 
ns cremation after the death of their husbands.” 
The next mention is in the Katyaua Sutra, 
and the age ofKatyana is about the fifth 
century b. C. The Ramayana makes no 
mention of the practice. In the Mahabharat 
wo find that one of the wives of Fandu 
burnt herself with his dead body, and that 


when Krishna died, several of his wives con¬ 
signed themselves to the flame with his re¬ 
mains. But after the great war in Kuru- 
kshetra none of the numerous royal ladies 
burnt herself. The account of the funeral 
rite of Dranacharya leaves some doubt as to 
whether his wife was burnt or not. The 
passage is as follows :—Behold the scholars 
of Dranacharya, after chanting the Sama 
Veda, performing his funeral rites, making 
his wife foremost and placing Tier on the 
right side of the pyre, are bending their 
steps towards tlie Dhagirathi.” The practice 
of the cremation of the widow, though not 
in existence when Rarna lived, nor in much 
use when Yudliishthira reigned, did not die 
away. In a. d. 66, Plutandi in his morals 
says,—“ And among the Indians, such chaste 
wives as are true lovers of their husbands, 
strive and contend with one another for the 
tire, and all the rest sing forth for the happi¬ 
ness of her, who having the victory is burnt 
with her deceased liushand.” The brahmans, 
in support of the rite of Suttee, gave a quota¬ 
tion of a verse from a chapter of the Rig- 
Veda. This, Colehrooke translated as follows : 

“ Orn ! let these women, not to be widowed, 
good wives, adorned with collyrium, holding 
clarified butter, consign themselves to the fire ! 
Immortal, not chihlless, not husbandless, well 
adorneir with gems, let them pass into the fire 
wliose original element is water.” Professor 
Wilson has pointed out, however, that they 
falsified the text by altering the words Yonim 
agre into Yonirn iigneli. The words of the 
verse in question are addressed not to the 
widow, hilt to the other women who, besides 
the widow are present at the funeral : and its 
correct translations is : “ May those women 
Avho are not widows hut have good husbiltnds 
draw near with oil and butter. Those who are 
mothers, may go up first to the altar, without 
tears, without sorrow, hut decked with fiue’ 
jewels.” A second marriage in .a hindoo woman 
of most of the races in India who are following 
brahmanism, is considered an unlawful act. 
Manu, v. 160, 161, says a virtuous wife as¬ 
cends to heaven, though she have no child, if 
after the decease of her lord she devotes herself 
to pious austerity; but a widow who, from 
a wish to bear children, slights her deceased 
husband by marrying again, brings disgrace 
on herself here below, and shall be excluded 
from the seat of her lord. 

Sutti, however, seems a Scythic rite. 
Raja Dhcan Singh acted a strange and unac¬ 
countable part on the occasion of Ran- * 
jit Singh’s death. Ho declared ho would 
be burned with his late master/ and was 
with difficulty persuaded, after some hours’ 
entreaty, to forego this resolve, the prince and 
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sirdars throwing their turbands at his feet, 
aod declaring that, without him, the affairs of 
the state would be deranged. He gave way 
to their importunity only on condition that 
he should be permitted to visit Benares. 
Although the practice of suttee forms no 
part of the institutions of the Siklis, and is rare 
amongst them, upon this occasion, the four 
ranees of Ruiyeet, Koondun, daughter of rajah 
Sumsar Chund ; Ilinderee, daughter of 
Meean Puddum Singh, of Noorpin* ; Rajkoou- 
wur, daughter of Sirdar Jey Singh, of Chyn- 
pur, and Baant Ali, determined, in spite of 
the entreaties and remonstrances of Kliurnk 
Singh and his ministers, who guaranteed their 
rank and property, to hum. The corpse of 
the late maharajah having been washed with 
G&nges water, and placed on a bier of sandal¬ 
wood, decorated with gold flowers, was car¬ 
ried, the day after his death, to the place of 
cremation, before the gates of the palace 
Hazaree Bagh, followed by the four ranees in 
their richest dresses, loaded with jewels of 
immense value, walking in a measured step, 
attended by brahmins and 8odees(Sikli priests,) 
singing the holy hymns of Nanuk, in the same 
form, and with the same ceremonies, which 
-were beheld in these very parts (on the banks 
of the Ravi) by the army of Alexander the 
Great more than 2,000 years before, and 
which are described by the Greek and Roman 
writers with a minute fidelity, which would 
suit a modern suttee. The funeral pile was 
made of sandalwood, and when tlie procession 
reached it, an affecting scene took place. 
Rani Koondnn, the principal widow, took the 
hand of Dhean Singh, and placing it on the 
breast of the corpse, made him swear never 
to betray or desert Khuruk Singh, or Iiis 
soiiNou Nehal Singh, or forget the interests 
of the Khalsa; and Khuruk Singh, in like 
manner, swore not to betray or desert Dhean 
Singh. Besides the fatal curse of a suttee, 
the torments incurred by the slaughter of a 
thousand cows were imprecated on (he head 
of him who violated his oath. Rani Koon- 
duu then mounted the pyre, sat down 
beside the body of her late husband, which 
was in a sitting posture, and placc<l his 
head in her lap. The otlier ranees, two of 
them only sixteen years of age, and of extr:i- 
ordinary beauty, with five, some say seven, 
Cashmeriaii slave-girls (one of them the 
lovely Lotus, who had attracted the admiration 
of the mission in 1838)^ followed the example, 
seating themselves around the corpse, with 
every token of satisfaction in their counteii- 
aiice. At the hour fixed liy the brahmins, in 
the presence of all tfie troops at the capital 
and an immense crowd of spectators, includ¬ 
ing several English officers, the pile was 
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lighted, one account states by Ivhuruk Singh, 
another, by the rani Koondun, and without a 
shriek or groan being heard, the living and 
the dead were reduced to ashes. It is said 
the rajah Dhean Singh made four several 
attempts to jump upon the burniug mass, but 
was withheld by the people about him. A 
witness of this appalling spectacle relates 
that a small cloud appeared in tiio sky over 
the pile, and that he saw (perhaps thought he 
saw) a few drops fall upon the smouldering 
embers, as if (be very clemeiits wept at the 
closing scene of this dismal tragedy. The 
ashes Avere conveyed in a palanquin of gold, 
in grand procession, accompanied by Khuruk 
Singh (in a plain white muslin dress), Dhean 
Singh, and Koosbal Singh, to the Gauges, 
and committed to that holy river. 

The suttee seems fo be the remnant of 
li scyf’iie piactice which is still followed 
►y races of Tarlal* oi*igin. The emperor 
3hun-Tclie died at midnight, and at dawn 
of day, all the Bonzes and their adherents 
were chased fi*om the palace. Towards 
noon the deceased was placed in his coffin, 
and was wept by an immense niultitudo 
wlio had witnessecl the ceremony. As soon 
as the ceremony of laking the oath of al¬ 
legiance to young Kiang-hi was concluded, 
that of the funeral ofChun-Tcbe was com¬ 
menced in the style of magnificence surpass¬ 
ing anything of (he kind that had hitherto 
been witnessed. To (he solemn and sumptu¬ 
ous pomp of the Cliinese ri(cs, were added 
the extraordinary and baibarous customs of 
the Tartars. Tragic scenes took place, in 
which many of (be attenilan(s of the late 
emperor put (hemselv(*s fo (l(*a(li, that they 
might proceed to the of her worlil, and conti¬ 
nue their accustomed services to their mas¬ 
ter. It is stated in the annals of Cliiiia, that 
the empress mother, perceiving u young 
prince who had been the intimate friend and 
favourite of Clinn-Tclic, expressed to him, 
with strong emotion, her grief and astonish¬ 
ment tit liijiling him alive. “ Is it possible,’* 
said she, “ (hat yon me still alive ? My son 
loved yon, is doubtless now waiting for yon ; 
hasten then to join him, and prove to him 
that your affec.tion was sincere and generous ! 
Jlun and bid adieu to your parents, and then 
have the courage to die ! Your friend, my 
son, is stretching out his arms towards you. 
According to the historian, these words, 
uttered in a tone at once aflectionate and 
severe, cniiseil great disfress to the young 
mail. He loved Chun-Tchc, but he loved life 
also, and could not think of deatii without a 
terrible shinider. He was surrounded by his 
afflicted family, who were urging him to 
escape by (light fioiii so friglitful a suciitice, 
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when the empress mother sent to him a pre¬ 
sent of a box ornamented with jewels, and 
containing a bowstring for him to strangle 
himself. The unfortunate young man still 
hesitated, for he was at the happiest time of 
life, and could not resolve to die of his own 
accord, as the barbarous prejudices of his 
nation required, but the two officers who had 
-brought him the fatal present had orders 
from the empress mother to help him out of 
this perplexity, and give a little assistance to 
his courage should he be unable to put him¬ 
self to death, and they helped him according¬ 
ly. The coffin of the deceased emperor was 
transported to the burial-jMace of the new 
dynasty, at twenty-four leagues north of 
Pekin, and never probably was there such a 
procession as that which accompanied the 
remains of Chun-Tche to Mantchuria. The 
immense multitude made the whole country 
resound with the voice of weeping and la¬ 
mentation, for this prince, of whom in his 
latter days tl)e people had seemed exceeding¬ 
ly tired, was now clamorously, and perhaps 
sincerely, regretted. “ For my own part,” 
wrote father Schall to his friends in Europe, 
“ I owe an especial mourning to the memory 
of the emperor. For the seventeen years of 
his reign he never ceased to bestow on me 
many marks of kindness and regard ; at ray 
request he did much for the welfare of his 
empire, and would doubtless have done much 
more if a premature death had not thus car¬ 
ried off, at the age of twenty-four, this cer¬ 
tainly intelligent and highly-gifted young 
man.” 

The burning of the hiiidoo widows under 
the mahomedan emperors became latterly 
on the increase. When Man Singh died, 
in the reign of Jahangir, sixty of his 1,500 
wives were reported to have burnt them¬ 
selves. In 1818, 839 suttees were returned 
as having occurred in the Bengal provinces. 
Sikh women do not usually burn with the 
corpses of their husbands. The Adi Granth, 
a sacred book of the Sikhs, says, “ They are 
not suttees who perish in the flames oh! 
Nnnuk.” An exception 0 (;cuiTed in 1805, 
in the town of Booreeah, That affection and 
duty have not always place in this kind of 
felo de se, which wouhl explain and ex¬ 
tenuate such a deed, and convert the off¬ 
spring of superstition into a noble act of self- 
devotion, is obvious from the fact tlifit it is 
not only the favoured wife, hut a whole host 
of females that sometimes are offered up to 
die on the pyre of their deceased lord. 
Frightful scenes occurred on the demise of 
the hill rajas of Kulu, Nahuu, Juswoul, and 
other places. On the demise of the hill rajas 
of Bolaspore and Nahun, in 1824 and 1827, 


there was no suttee, and the practice has 
since then disappeared in the hill states under 
the protection of British government. TheAdi 
Granth says, “ they are not suttees who perish 
in the dames, 0 ! Nauuk ! suttees are those 
who Jive of a broken heart.” But, again, “ the 
loving wife perishes with the body of her 
husband. But were her thoughts bent upon 
God, her sorrows would be alleviated.’’ Mr. 
Elphinstone says, “ The practice of suttee is 
by no means universal in India, It never 
occurs to the south of the river Kistna.” But 
Marco Polo stated the practice of Southern 
IiKlio just as Odoric does, whilst in 1580, 
Gasparo Balbi, an accurate and unimagi- 
riiitive traveller, describes with seeming truth 
a suttee which he witnessed at Negapatara ; 
and speaks of the custom as common. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, P. 
Vincenzo, the Procurator-General; of the 
Carmelites, says it was especially common 
in Canara; whilst he was told on the death 
of the naik of Madura 11,000 women had 
offered themselves to the flames! These 
11,000 sutlees may have been as mythical as 
the 11,000 virgins of Cologne, hut they prove 
the praetioe. Aud in the beginning of the 
last century it continued to be extremely 
prevalent in that region. P. Martin in a letter 
from Marawar (or liamnad, opposite to Ceylon), 
dated in 1713, mentions three cases then re¬ 
cent, in which respectively forty.five, seventeen 
and twelve women had performed suttee on 
the death of the liusbauds, princes of that 
slate. The widow of the nija of Trichi- 
iiopoly, being left pregnant, burnt herself after 
delivery. Suttees still occur in spite of British 
prohibition, and not very unfrequently both in 
British territory and in the native s^tes. 
Ramusio quotes Propertius on suttee|||^A*' 
few. lines will show how familiar this still 
enduring Indian practice was to the Romans 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

.Uxorum fusis stat pia turba comis ; 

Et certamen habit Isedi, quas viva sequatur 

Conjugium ; pudor eat non licnisso niori. 

Ardent victrices, et flaniinte pectora praebent, 

Impoimntque suis ora perusta viria.—Pa. 80. 

Towards tlie close of the 18th century. 
Suttee was most frequent in the Bengal 
presidency, and most so in the Bengal pi'o- 
viuce. It was comparatively rare in the 
Madras presidency and Orissa, Ganjam, Rajuh- 
niundry and Vizagapatam were the parts in 
which it most occurred. The custom was very 
prevalent under Mahratta rule, but under 
the British, became very rare in Bombay, 
About the beginnimr of the l9th century, it 
used to occur at Poona, in ordinary and 
quiet periods, annually, about twelve times, 
on an average of as many years. Major 
Moor was a whole year at Poona, and 
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knew of its occurrence only six times ; but learned that the poor woman was not the law- 
it was a tumultuous and revolutionary period, ful wife of the deceased. He had been thrice 
and people were of course put out of their married, but the woman in question was not 
usual and ordinary routine of thought and of his caste, but a hill woman, either of Bu- 
deed. It was generally performed at the dreenat’h or Kedarnafh, and a well known 
junction of theMoota and Moola rivers, about a concubine. All the brahmins of Hurdwar 
quarter of a mile from the skirt of the city, know this to have been the case, and neither 
at which junction (thence called Siingam) the they nor the relations of the deceased deny it. 
British residency was situated. By a Legis- The mau himself was well known at Hurdwar, 
lative Act of Lord William Bentinck's ad- being one of the 2,O0o families of Pundas or 
ministration, in 1828, suttee was made a cri- olHciating brahmins.* He left a daughter by 
raiual offence in all who abetted it. It was a wife, and considerable lauded property as 
common at Benares to set up, by the side of Avell as ready money : in all about 18,000 
the river, stone monuments to the memory of rupees. On the morning of his decease he 
widows who have been burnt with the bodies distributed 200 rupees in cash among the 
of deceased husbands. Persons coining from brahmins ; and it was reported there, that his 
bathing bow to these stones, and sprinkle relatives apprehending the woman would in- 
water on them, repeating the words Suteo, hcrit all his estates, promoted her death, 
suteg. i. €,y chaste. A writer in the ‘Madras About the year 1860, the ‘Delhi Gazette,’ 
TimeX’ writing in 1862 l ernarked that it montioiKd tliat an atrocious case of attempted 
will ta^Q ‘some lime for the British gov- suttee wnich ended in the unfortunate woman’s 
erumenk effectually to suppress the fre- being murdered on her refusal to consummate 
quent r^ccuiTeuce of ’Suttee wliicli are still the sacrifice, occurred in Central India. The 
of conf^lant occurrence in the native States woman had been persuaded to consent to the 
throuW^'®'^^ India. It will not be forgotten sacrifice, and proceeded, after the usual cere- 
that %n the occasion of the death of the monies, to the pyi’c, accomptMiied by her 

malr-Avani of Odeypore, a suttee took place friends and relatives. Wiieu she was on 

in. which the life of a slave giil was the top of the pile, and the flames began 
wantonly destroyed. Letters from Central to ascend, her resolution gave way; and 
India after that date, conveyed the iutelli- screaming with terror, she Icpt to the 
gence that another case of a somewhat similar ground, and tried to run away. The .at- 

descriptioii had since taken place at the crema- teudauts, however, tried to cut her down ; 

tion of the remains of the thakooor of llewa and she was struck with sticks, and wound- 
in Seralee. The persons implicated were ed in two places, with swords. She raa- 
placed in confinement, and were to be punish- naged, however, to escape from these 
ed agreeably to the penalties ordered to be fiends in human shape, and ran down to tfie 
inflicted by the government for such offences, river’s edge, where she concealed herself 
A writer, who dates his letter Hurdwar, under some bushes. Hero she was found, 
27tk Feb. 1820, says I liave this mo- and thrown into the river (the Parwati) where 
returned from witnessing the burn- she was drowned. Many of those concerned 
ing to death of a fellow-creature. The smoke in this infamous outrage were apprehended, 
and flames are still ascending to heaven. The and tried at Goonah, in the neighbourhood 
first intimation T had of the melancholy cir- of which station, the occurrence took place, 
cumstauce was from noticing a number of Horrible as this is, and inclined, as every good 
people looking towards the island opposite the hindoo must be, to execrate the ruffians who 
fire. On rising, I saw a volume of smoke, took part in this outrage, and to wish them 
and for the moment imagined it was afire, speedy and terrible punishment, a nearly simi- 
but on enquiring, wks told with the most lar crime was perpetrated in 1858, in the 
heart-sickening indifference, that it proceeded Furruckabad district, without a single one 
from a suttee. I hastened to the spot, and of the criminals being convicted or punislied, 
the hindoos there carried me all the way A correspondent supplied ‘ All the Year 
through the water to hasten my visit, and Round’ with the following narrative of a 
render my interference timely ; but the fire tragedy enacted before his own eyes in the. 
had been too long kindled ; the huge trunks neighbourhood of Focr-Chow-FooThe first 
of trees of which the pile was composed, be- notification I had, says he, of what was 
came one live coal, and left no doubt of the about to take place was the parading of a 
utter extinction of life in the unfortunate vie- handsome wedding chair about the suburb of 
tim. I stood there for a few minutes ; but the provincial capital in which our foreign 
the crowd, the noise of drums, &c., hindered settlement is situated. The chair was accom- 
my enquiring about the relatives and others panied by all the pomps and gaieties of a wed- 
who had set fire to the pile. 1 afterwards ding—music, gay streamers and so forth. 
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There was, however, one thing most unusual 
5u this procession. The occupant of the chair 
was exposed to public gaze, instead of being, 
as ill weddings is invariably* the case, closely 
screened. On making enquiry among our 
Chinese servants as to what this extraordi¬ 
nary departure from established custoijis might 
portend, I was informed that the lady was no 
bride, but a disconsolt^te widow, recently 
bereaved, who, finding herself unprovided for 
and unprotected, and having, moreover, neither 
father nor mother, son nor dauglitcr, father-in- 
law nor mother-iu-Iaw, was determined on 
following her husband to the unknown world, 
where she might serve and wait upon him as 
became his dutiful and loving wife. Having 
accordingly made known her int(*ntion to her 
friends, and having fixed the day for her de¬ 
parture, she was now taking leave of all she 
knew, and parading tlie streets as a pattern 
to her sex. The object of her death being to 
rejoin her husband, the ceremony was a sort 
of wedding. She was arrayed and adorned 
as a bride, and seated in a wedding chair. I 
ascertained the time and place appointed for 
the closing ceremony, and on the morning of 
the 16tli Jauuary, proceeded, accompanied by 
tvvo friends, to n spot some four miles distant 
from Nantae, the seat of the foreign settle¬ 
ment and southern suburb of Foo-Chow-Foo. 
Everybody we passed appeared as well ac¬ 
quainted with the object of our journey as we 
ourselves were. As we approached the scene 
of action we found ourselves in a stream of 
people, chiefly women and girls, the greater 
part of whom were small-footed, and were 
iiobbling along, leaning one against another 
for support, or assisting their tottering foot¬ 
steps by means of the shoulders of dutiful sons 
or brothers. We arrived only just in time to 
see the chair of the victim carried on the 
ground, and herself ascend the scaffold which 
had been prepared for her. The chair was 
the bridal chair in wliich she had been carried 
about the streets ; and the scaffold consisted of 
two stages, one raised a few feet from the 
ground, and the other a few feet higher. 
The whole was Covered with a dark cloth 
canopy, supported by a framework of bamboos, 
within which was set a gallows of one very 
thick cross-piece of bamboo, fastened at either 
end to a strong upright pole. From this 
bamboo, under the canopy, and exactly in the 
middle of the scaffold, hung the fatal rope, 
covered with a red silk napkin ; beneath it 
was set a chair to enable the devotee to reach 
the noose. On tire lower platform was a 
table of choice meats and vegetables, at which 
she was to take her last meal in the land of 
the living. The table was surrounded by the 
woman’s friends, dressed in holiday costumes, 
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and wearing the red cap ofjZJhinese officials. In 
former times if. wiis the custom for two dis¬ 
trict magisii‘ates to be in attendance on all 
these occasions; but since the higher autho¬ 
rities were hoaxed some years ago by a lady 
whose courage failed her at the last moment, 
tliey have refused to be present at such ex¬ 
hibitions, and now despatch an inferior officer 
to superintend llie arrangements. The scaf¬ 
fold was raised in the midst of a large expanse 
of fields, at the time lying fallow, and was 
surrounded by a crowd numbering some, 
thousands. Benches from which a better 
view could be had were so much in demand 
that we were obliged to pay-a dollar (4«. 9rf.) 
before we could obtain one for myself and 
another for my companion ; I use the singular 
number because we had lost the third member 
of our party in the crowd. The chief aotress 
in this extraordinary scene appeared at first 
to be far less excited than any one in the vast 
concourse assembled. She was dressed in red 
bridal robes, richly embroidered with coloured 
silk, and her head was adorned with a hand¬ 
some gilt coronet. Her decidedly platU face 
betrayed not the slightest emotion, and she 
sat down at the table with as much appU'ent 
good-will as if it had been her bridal raher 
than her funeral feast. While she was eating 
we made some inquiries among the crowd, 
and ascertained, in addition to the fact of her 
being childless, that she was 25 years of age, 
and that her only surviving relations were a 
brotlier in poor circumstances and his infant 
child, her nephew. We were further informed 
that she had resided in a village which was 
pointed out to us at a little distance from the 
spot. After the lapse of about half an hour, 
the poor woman having apparently satisfied her 
appetite, rose from her seat, and still standing 
on the lower platform, addressed the sur¬ 
rounding crowd in a set speech, thanking 
them for their attendance, and explaining why 
she acted as she did. When she had finished 
speaking, she took from a bowl on the table 
several handfuls of uncooked rice, which she 
scattered among the crowd, and eager was the 
scramble to get a few grains as her virtuous 
blessing. This done she fondled her baby 
nephew, and bade an affectionate farewell to 
her brother, who stood by heron the scaffold ; 
then, stepping upon the upper stage of the 
platform, she bowed gracefully to the sui*- 
rounding multitude, and addressed to them a 
few last words. It struck me at this moment 
that she might be under the influence of 
opium, for her laughing countenance and rapid 
gestures were too highly excited to be natural, 
except under the influence of some such 
stimulants. It is right to add that the gaiety 
was clearly not assumed. She was helped to 
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mount the high chair placed under the rope; 
but the rope proving to be still beyond her 
reach, her brotlier stepped forward and held 
her iip in his arras, while she with her own 
hands passed the fatal noose over her head 
and adjusted the cruel slip knot to the back 
of her neck. The red silk napkin was then 
placed over her face, and a handkerchief 
fastened to her right hand. At a signal given 
by herself lifer brother stepped back and left 
her suspended in raid air. She then, shaking 
her joined hands before her breast, “chin- 
‘ chinned’^ the crowd ; her own weight causing 
her to turn round and round, so that persons on 
all sides received her parting salutations. 
The spectators had, up to tho fatal moment, 
been laughing and chattering as if assembled 
at a village fair; but now there was perfect 
stillness, as every ear was strained and eveiy 
eye intent. In two or three minutes tho 
action of tho hands, at first decided and regular, 
grew weaker and weaker, and finally ceased 
altogether; then followed a convulsive shudder 
of the tiny feet (not above three inches in 
length) and all was over. The body was 
allowed to remain suspended for about a 
quarter of an hour, Avhen it was cut down and 
placed in a common covered palanquin, wliich 
was in Avaiting, the bridal chair having been 
removed. The rope which had been the 
instiument of death was now cut into small 
pieces and distributed among the iViends on 
the scaffold, all struggling violently to.obtain 
a portion. The chair and the corpse were 
carried to a small temple about a hundred 
yards from the spot, folioAved by a terrific 
rush of people anxious to obtain another 
glimpse of the lifeless clay. My friend, who 
Avas somewhat sceptical of the reality of tho 
traUsaction, forced his Avay into the temple, 
and Avitnessed tho remoA^al of the corpse from 
the chair. Ho returned, painfully satisfied 
that no deception had been practised, the poor 
girl’s swollen and blackened face bearing un- 
mistakeable testimony to the maimer of her 
death. 

Anugamana, in brahmanism is the perform¬ 
ance of suttee by a woman alone, Avhose hus¬ 
band has died in a distant country : a sandal, 
or any article of bis clothes may then repre¬ 
sent him. 

Arundhate^ the wife of the Rishi Vaisistha, 
a resident of SAverga, is the spirit whom the 
devoted suttee woman invokes, before mount¬ 
ing the pile .—History of thel^unjab^ Vols, 
i,pz?. 170-72, ii, pp, 1G9--70; Huc^s Chris¬ 
tianity^ Vol, ii, 401, 404-5; Cunning- 
ham^s History of the Sikhs^ p. 364 ; Elphin- 
Stoners History of India^ p, 190; M, Polo, 
VoL iii, p, 20; Viaggio di Gasparo Balbi, 
p, 83; P. VincenzOf jt?. 322; Lettres Edi- 
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SVASTI. 

Jiantes^ ed. Lyon^ 1819, Fol. vii, p.73-5; 
in Yule Caihuy^ VoL i, p. 80. See Sati, 
Adee Grunt’h, Soohee, Ummer Das. 

SUTTRA, lit. mark of defence. 

SUTU, in Little Tibet, the flour or farina 
of roasted barley, 

SUTUK, a Hindoo ceremonial after child¬ 
birth and after deal)). 

SUTUM, also Pamda, Sans. Mercury. 

SUTWASA, a rit8 observed amongst ma- 
homedans when a woman has attained tho 
seventh month of her pregnancy.— Herk, 

SUT-WU-GOONA, Sans., from satwa, 
good, and goona, quality. . 

SUTYU-JIT, Sans., from satya, true, 
and jee, to conquer. 

SUTYU-NARAYANA, Sans., from sa¬ 
tya, true, and Narayana. 

SUTYU-YOOGA, Sans., from satya, true, 
and yooga, a definite time. 

SUVA, Guz. Anethum sown, Boxb, 

SUVA KOLLI, Urya. Zizyphus jujuha. 

SUVANAAMEL PODJ, Mal. Ophioxy- 
lon serpentinum. 

SUVANDE, Singh. A wood used iu 
Ceylon, for common house-building purposes. 
It grows in the western province of that island. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and the wood is 
said to last 30 years.— Mendis, 

SUVANDI KOTTE, also Karaug kotto, 
Tam. Ixora parviflora. 

SUVARNAM, Tel. Mesua ferren, Linn.^ 
DC,, also Cathartocarpus fistula, Lhw, ; also 
Mesua roxburghii, IF. Hoxb, ; also Sida cor- 
difolia, Linn, 

SUVARUNKA also Suvernaka, Sans. 
fruit of Cassia fistula, Cathartocarpus fistula. 

SUVEREK, see Mesopotamia. 

SUVURNA, Sans., from su, one, and var- 
ua, kind. 

SUVYABHICHaRA, Sans., from saha, 
with, and vyabhichara, wrong practice. 

SUWAHILI, see Aden, Beer-el-somal, 
Somal, Somali, Suahili. 

SUWAL, Hind. Potamogeton tuberosum, 

SUWARI-? Cassowary. 

SUWARROW nuts, or Saouari nut^. 
a species of butter nuts the produce of a 
large tree (Caryocar l acifcrum,) which grows 
in Guiunn. 

SUWAT, an afiQuent of the Kabul river. 
See India. 

SVAMI, or swami god, lord, applied to any 
of the gods, and also to priests, and to ,the 
true God too. 

SVANA BURBAARA, Sans. Syn. of 
Cleome viscosa. 

SVARGA, the paradise of Indm, the In¬ 
dian elysium, the world of the gods and also 
of mortals possessed of some merit, 

SVASTI, see Inscriptions. 
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' SWALLOW. 

SVETA RAJAMASHA, Dolichos tran- 
quebaricus. 

S WAD HA, see Sacta or Sakta. 

SWADHAJA, see Snrya^vansa. 

SWADOO KUNTUKA, Sans. Flacour- 
tia sapida, Roxb.^ W. A» 

SWADU NARINGA, Sans. Citrus auran- 
tiurn, Orange. 

SWAHA, Sans. Presentment of oblations. 
• SWAllA, in hindoo fiiytliology, is usually 
understood to be the goddess of fire, the eon- 
sort or Sacti of Agni. See Agui, Inscrip^ 
tions, Saraswati, 

SWAINETZ, Rus. Lead. 

SWAINSONIA GALEGiEP^OLTA, a 
pretty shrub with purple, red and white 
flowers grown from seed in good garden soil. 
— Eng, Cyc, 

SWAL, Hind. Potamogeton tuberosum. 

SWALA, Japan, Jav, Biche do Mar, 
Holothuria. 

SWALLOW, a bird of the family Hirun- 
diiiidse, sub-family Iliruiidiiiiiise, 

Hirundo rustica, L., Europe, Inriia. 

„ doraicola,Neilgherriea, Bangalore. 
„ filifera, StcphenSy all India, Kashmir. 

„ daurica, Linn.y ,, „ 

„ fluvicola, Jerdon, Central India. 

„ hyperythra, Layardy Ceylon. 

* The Daurian or red-rumped swallow, Ili- 
ruudo daurica, is plentifully distributed over 
the lower regions in summer, but migrates to 
the plains of India during the cold months. 
The chimney swallow of Imrope, the liirun- 
do rustica in allusion to its migratory habits, 
has been thus addressed : 

Welcome, welcome, feather’d stranger, 

How the sun bids nature smile ; 

Safe arrived, and free from danger, 

Welcome to our blooming isle ; 

Still twitter on my lonely roof. 

And hail me at the dawn of day, 

Each morn the recollected proof 
Of time that ever fleets away, 

“Fond of sunshine, fond of shade. 

Fond of skies serene and clear ; 

E’en transient storms thy joy invade, 

In fairest seasons of the years. 

What makes thee seek a milder clime? 

. What bids thee shun the wintry gale? 

How kiiow’st thou thy dciJarting time? 

Hail! wondrous bird ! hail, swallow, hail! 

Sure something more to thee is given. 

Than myriads of the feather’d race, 

Some gift divine, some spark from heaven, 

That guides thy flight from place to place. 

Still freely come, still freely go, 

And blessings crown thy vigorous witig; 

May thy rude flight meet no rude ft>e, 

Delightful messenger of spring!” 

The wire-tailed swallow the Hirundo filifera 
is plentiful iu the Dekhau during the summer 
months. It is on wing soon after day-break 
and may be observed skimming over tlieground 
all day long, hunting its winged prey. In the 
calm and delightful evenings peculiar to 
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Poona they may be seen iu hundreds, perch¬ 
ed on stones and tufts of grass upon the 
plains aud the river-banks, and just as night 
is closing in they rise aud seek a roost oil the' 
tallest spires and mosqifes. It is seldom that 
the males have their delicate tail appendages 
perfect, and often they are entirely wanting. 
— Adams. 

SWAMDHEKMA, loyalty, or fidelity to 
him whose salt the Rajputs eat, their imme¬ 
diate lord, even against their king.— J'oiTs 
Rajasthan, VoL ii, p. 25. See Inscriptions, 
Junagurh. 

SWAMI RAJA, also swami rudra dama, 
and swami rudra sab, see Inscriptions. 

SWAMP DEER, Eng. Rucervus duvan- 
celli, Jerdon. 

SWAN. A large golden figure of the 
sacred bird, is in front of the throne of the 
king of Burmah and is called in Burmese 
Henztt. The word is of Sanscrit origin, 
Hanza, a goose. The Ilonza is regarded as 
the king of birds. It is perhaps a mythicised 
swan. ‘Storks’aud ‘cranes,’ differ in their 
appearance, habits, anatomy, modes of breed¬ 
ing, aud everything, except that both happen 
to be long-legged birds. The Hurgila or 
‘ Adjutant,’ Leptoptilus argala, is called 
‘ the gigantic crane.’ The ordinary Indian 
cranes, Grus autigoiie, Gr. cinorea, Gr. vir- 
go and Gr. leucogeranos, occur rarely in 
tlie North-West Provinces. The words Crane 
Gerarios and Grus, aud the Hindustani names 
of the three common Indian species, Saras, 
Karrancli and Kakarra, all have reference to 
the loud trumpeting of these birds, which 
have a curious internal conformation resem¬ 
bling that of the trumpeter swans ; whereas 
the storks aro voiceless birds, having actual¬ 
ly no vocal muscles, and can make no sound 
but by clattering their mandibles together, 
which they do pretty loudly. The ridge or 
keel of the breast-bone, common to all birds 
that fly, is in the cranes, belonging to the 
restricted genus grus, and in the trumpeter 
swans, expanded so as to form a cavity, 
which the wind-pipe is prolonged to enter 
and re-proceed from, after describing a ver¬ 
tical convolution therein. Mr. Yarrells’ 
figure of this curious structure, as it exists 
in the Hooper swan, Cygnus musicus, is, in a 
general way, illustrative of it, as observed in 
the buccinator, the trachea even performs a 
second vertical convolution, while in the 
wild swan of North America (C. araericana) 
aud iu the nearly aflfined Bewick’s swan (C. 
bewickii) it is prolonged to form a horizontal 
loop in the body of the sternum, posterior to 
the vertical convolution within the keel, that 
is, iu general, for several of Bewick’s swans 
do not differ iu this respect from the Hooper 
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SWAN RIVER MAHOGANY. 


swan, although to all appearance of full age 
and development. In a newly hatched Hooper 
swan examined, not even an indication of the 
peculiar structure described could be detect¬ 
ed : nor does it occur in the two species of 
crowned crane (Balearicn) nor in the mute 
swans (Cygnus olor, C. immutabilis, C. atra- 
tus, C. nigricollis), nor probal)ly in the C. 
coscoroba of South America ; but the crown¬ 
ed cranes exhibit one curious anomaly in the 
organ of voice, which is that the long ten¬ 
dinous muscles, the office of which is to con¬ 
tract the windpipe, and which are known as 
the sterno-tracheales, from their ordinary 
mode of attachment, are not fixed, as usual, 
at their lower extremities to the sides of the 
breast-bone, but to the middle of the first 
pair of ribs ! The sterno-tradieal muscles 
are wanting to the ‘adjufant^ and most other 
storks, are in a very few otlier birds, such as 
the condors (Sarcorhamphns) of the vulture 
family ; indeed the vultures generally are 
among the most silent of the feathered crea¬ 
tion, emitting no sound beyond a feeble cack¬ 
ling and snorting in their eagerness over 
their prey. In Australia the term ‘crane’ is 
applied to the egrets or white paddy-birds, 
as they are called in India ; while in the Malay 
countries the so-ealle<l paddy bird, is a finch ; 
and the real crane of Australia is known as 
the ‘ native companion.’ Among the gralla- 
tores or waders, some cranes and storks, four- 
fifths of the ducks and the great majority of 
the scolopacidge breed in the north and come 
to India in the cold season. There are four 
species of cranes in India, all of them princi¬ 
pally or solely winter visitants. Of the 
species more or less diffused over India while 
in their winter quarters, tw'o belong to the 
division termed Antigone, one to restricted 
grus, and one to Anthropoides of Blytli; 

1. Antigone torqnata ; Grus antigone of 
Linneeus ; Grus torquata, Vie Hot ; the Saras, 
a noble bird, is the largest of the whole tribe. 
During the breeding season it has a pure 
white collar below the crimson papillose 
naked portion of the neck, whence the name 
torquatus. It is mostly seen in pairs ; a few 
of which breed in India in extensive jliils, 
but the great majority cross the Himalaya 
for that purpose. 

2. A. leucogeranos ; Grus leucogeranos of 
Pallas, is the beautiful large whit^ crane of 
jNorthern Asia, with black wing-primaries, 
and crimson naked face. A few stray pairs 
have been observed from time to time south 
of the Himalaya, in the upper provinces of 
Hindustan ; and Burnes figured it from the 
vicinity of Cabul. Instances of its occurrence 
■within the confines of India are worthy of 
special record. ‘ Mountaineer’ once or twice 
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indicated, this fine bird in his narratives of 
Tran8-Himalayan peregrinations. The other 
cranes have shorter and slate-coloured legs, 
and less (or in one instance not any) naked 
skin about the face. 

3. Grus ciuerea, L. ; C. vulgaris, Pallas, 
The Kulung or Karrunch, or Europe»in crane : 
common to Asia and North Africa, visits India 
in great flocks, which wholly disappear in the 
breeding season. 

4. Grus (or Anthropoides) virgo, Zi. The 
Kakarru, pr ‘ Demoiselle,’ common to Asia 
and North Africa; is only known in India 
during the cold weather; but it roaches further 
southward. It is tin? smallest of the cranes, 
and certainly one of tlie most elegant of this 
particularly graceful group ; the only one 
vvifli the head fully feathered, and it is adorn¬ 
ed with beautiful wliite iieck-lufts, and with 

j lengthened and drooping tertiaries, and a 
bright crimson eye. Highly gregarious, the 
flocks are sometimes immense. All of the 
cranes are easily tamed and soon become 
reconciled to (captivity ; and they are very 
ornamentrtl birds to keep. They have a 
curious and peculiar habit of skipping aboul 
at times, attitudini:«ing or dancing, and now 
and then cmiting their loud cries. In the 
wild state they do much damage to the crops 
from their numbers ; and repair during the 
heat of the day to sand-flats in rivers, or to 
other extensive waters, returning to feed 
morning and afternoon, at regular hours. 
They fly in V-like flocks, like wild geese. 
The young, commonly two in numl)er, follow 
the mother soon after exclusion, unlike those 
of the stork and heron tribe, with which the 
cranes have little in common.— Yule's Em* 
hass}f,p. 8o. See Birds, Ilanza, Ilenza. 

SWAN A, Hind. Dajdine oleoides. 

SWAN-PAN, a Chinese re(;koning. 

SWAN RIVER MAHOGANY, the Jar- 
rah wood, or Eucalyptus margiiiata, is a tall and 
stately tree, the stem being frequently seven¬ 
ty feet in height before branching. It 
is the most enduring of woods, and if cut 
when the sap is down it defies decay. It 
is applicable for almost all purposes, being 
highly effective in ormimontiil wood work ; 
for although somewhat inferior to Span¬ 
ish mahogany in beauty of grain, still in 
more important matters it is most valuable 
for its natural properties. Time, weather, 
the white-ant, and that destructive sea worm, 
the teredo naralis, have no effect. For tim¬ 
bers of all kinds, for houses, warehouses, 
wharves, jetties, or bridges, it has no equal. 
At the Melbourne p]xhibition in 1866,111X14 
hers of this wood were exhibited in perfect 
preservation, which had for thirty-five years 
been used as piles for a bridge over the river 
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SWAT. 


Smn, near the sea* where the water is some- 
limes salt and sometimes fresh, and teeming 
at times with the above destractive worm. 

SWARKA, see Jains. 

SWARNA, Saxs. Gold. 

SWAROCHISHA, one of the 14 Patri¬ 
archs who preside over the 14 Maiiwautaras 
of the Cal pa, noticed in the Calendar. See 
Brahroadicsis, Menu. ^ 

SWARTZ, an eminent Christian missionary 
and linguist. A moiinmeiit hsis been erected 
for him in SL Mary’s Church, Madras, Sacred 
iw’ the memory of the Revei:end Fre¬ 
derick Christian Swarfa, whose life was 
one continued efibrt to imitate the exam¬ 
ple of his Blessed Master, employed as 
a Protestant Missionary from llie govern¬ 
ment of Denmark, and in the same character 
by the Society in England for the propagation 
of Christian knowledge. He, during a period 
of fifty years, “ went about doing good,” mani¬ 
festing ill respect to himself the most entire 
ahstmetion from temporal views, hut embracing 
every opportunity of promoting both the 
temporal and eternal welfare of othei's, in him 
religion appeared not with a gloomy aspect, 
or forbidding adieu, bat with a graceful form 
and placid dignity. Among the many fruits 
of his indefatigable labours was the erection 
of the church at Tanjore. The savings from 
a small salai^ wcix5 for many years devoted 
to the pious work, and tiie remainder of the 
oxfieiise supplied by individuals at his solici¬ 
tations. The Christian scmiiiai ies at Ram- 
fiadpuram and in the Tiunevelly province 
were established by him. Beloved and honour¬ 
ed by Europeans, ho was, if possible, held 
in still deeper reverence by the natives of this 
country of every degree and in every section, 
and their unbounded confidence, in his integ¬ 
rity and ill truth, upon many occasions rendered 
highly beneficial to the public service. The 
poor and the injured, looked up to him as 
an unfailing friend and advocate. The great 
and powerful, concurred in yielding him the 
highest homage ever paid in this part of the 
globe to Europeans. Tlie late Hydcr Ali 
Cawn, ill the midst of a bloody and vin¬ 
dictive war with the Carnatic, wrote to his 
ofiicers to prevent the Venerable Father 
Swartz to pass unmolested, to show him 
respect and kindness, for lie is a holy man 
and means no wrong to any government. The 
late Tuljajee, rajah of Tanjore, when on his 
death-betl, desired to entrust to his protecting 
care, his adopted son Serfojee, tlie present 
rajah, with administration of all affairs of 
Ills country. On a 8i>ot of ground graiiUnl to 
him by the same prince, 2 miles east of Taii- 
jore, he built an house for his residence and 
made it an orphan-asylum ; here the last 
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20 years of his life were spent in the educa* 
lion and religious instructions of children, 
particularly ^ose of indigent parents, whom 
he gratuitously maintained and instructed, 
and here, on the 13th of February 1798, sur¬ 
rounded by his infant flock, and in the pre¬ 
sence of several of his disconsolate brethi*eu, 
entreating them to continue to make religion 
the first object of their effort, and imploring 
with his last bi-eath for the divine blessing to 
attend them, he closed his truly Christian 
caitjer in his 72nd year. 

SWASTIKA, a Tibetan sect, who re¬ 
ceived their name from their peculiar sym¬ 
bol the Swastika, or mystic cross, which 
was typical of their belief in SwastL This 
term is a compound of Su, “ well,’’ and 
asti, “it is;” meaning “it is well,” or, as 
Wilson expresses it, “ so be it and imply¬ 
ing complete resignation under all circum¬ 
stances. According to the Chinese, they are 
the Tao-sse of the Chinese ; and the founder 
of the doctrine is said to have flourished be¬ 
tween 604 and 523 B. c. The Swasti of 
Sanscrit is the Suti of Pali, and the mystic 
cross, or Swastika, is only a monogrammatlc 
symbol formed by the combination of the 
two syllables su(ti=suti. The Swastika sect 
were Rationalists, who held that contentment 
or peace of mind were the only objects worthy 
of attainment in this life. And as these have 
ever been the prevailing characteristics of 
mankind in the east, the atheistical principles 
of the Swastikas were received by the bulk 
of the people with very great favour. They 
assumed the naine of Tirthakain, (see Fo- 
kwe-ki, 22, 23, and CosmasTibetan Grammar, 
pp. 181, 192. The old name of Tirtbakar, 
is still preserved among the Mogal as Ter,) 
or “pure-doers but by the buddhists of 
Tibet they are said to have been indecent in 
their dress, and grossly atheistical in their 
principles. Their Tibetan name Musteg, or 
“ FinitimisLs,” is significant of their doctrine 
of finite existence ; but they are more gene¬ 
rally known as the Pon, or Pon-po. This 
sect, prevailed throughout Tibet until the 
seventh century, but is now confined to the 
furthest parts of the most eastern province 
! of Tibet. Tlic name of Poii is evidently only 
the Sanscrit puuy:i, “ pure,”—a synonyme of 
Tirlliukara. Between the Swastikas, who 
promised nothing after this life, and the 
brahmans, who offered an almost endless 
scries of mortal existences, people of strung 
minds and deep thoughts must have been 
sadly perplexed. The Greeks adopted the 
Indian symliol of Swastika, as the pottery 
from the Kainirus and the prototype of Crete 
show. 

SWAT consists of a long valley, running 
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SWAT. 

dOTrnwhrds generftlly in a southweatevly 
direction, but turning half round from 
east to west as it nears the British 
tier, from which it is separated by a lofty 
range. It is difficult of access to a force 
moving from British territory. Tlie Liuidye 
or Swat river flows right tlirougii and fer¬ 
tilizes the valley,and then deboiu liiiig through 
a gore in the hills, eaters the Peshawur valley 
aud joins the Cabul river near Charsudda. 

The Swat valley contains 300 villages and 
•upwards; and its inhabitants may number 
1,00,000 souls, of whom 20,000 might bo 
fiffhting men. As soldifers, the Swati rank 
below several of the most ti^ardal tribes. Po¬ 
litically, the Swati consist of various clans, | 
united under a loose federal goyeruraent, at 
the head of which is an elective chief, styled 
padshah or king. In 1855, the king was a 
Syud, named Abknr, from the fanatic colony 
of Sitana. The high priest is called the 
“ Akoond” (equivalent to the terra doctor or 
reader) and is held in great veneration. Up 
to 1856 the king and the priest were some¬ 
times said to be well-disposed persons, but 
they had never restrained their people from 
mischief. Swat is now under Pathan rule, with 
a subject race of Arian aborigines. North of 
Swat in the valleys of the Ghilghit river run¬ 
ning into the Indus from the west, is an 
Arian people speaking a language of then- 
own which is cognate to the tongue of the 
tribes east of the Indus in and about the 
country called Chilas. The Uaid seem to be 
amongst those tribes, some of them are inde¬ 
pendent and scarcely known but most of the 
country and also Ghilghit, is now subject to 
the maharajah of Cashmir. The Ghilghit 
people are the farthest Al lans of the country 
whence the Indus flows. Swat, or Subha- 

vastu, is identified with Udyana, theUchaugna 

of the Chinese, and Udyana of Sanscrit. Ihe 
Swat people are also sometimes called Ueg- 
gaun and appear to be of Indian origin. 
They formerly possessed a kingdom ex¬ 
tending from the western branch of the 
Hydaspes, to near Jellalabad. They were 
gradually confined to narrower limits by 
the Affghan tribes; and Swat and Boo- 
nair, their last seats, were reduced by the 
Eusofzye in the end of the fifteenth century. 
They are still very numerous in those countries. 
The course of the Swat river is imper¬ 
fectly laid down in our latest maps, though 
so near our frontier, being almost a terra 
incognita ; an intelligent native of Kandahar, 
who states that the lower ranges are desti¬ 
tute of trees but covered with gi-ass. The 
higher hills on either side are clothed with 
forests, consisting chiefly of the edible pine 
aad wild olive. The plane also flourishes in 
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cultivated tracts. At the extreme head of 
the valley near Sardzaey, where is a* pass 
leadiDg into Kashkar, there are immense 
numbers of trees both along the river banks, 
and on the mountains on either side to their 
very summits.— CleghorrCs Punfab Report^ 
p. 210 ; The Bhilsa Topes^ by Brevet Major 
Alexander Cunningham, p. 19 ; Calcttita 
Review, No. 100, p. 44 ; Campbell, pp. 146-7 ; 
Jour. As. Soc. of Beny. 1862, p. 227, by CapU 
Raverty. 

SWATTI, a pre-hindoo people, driven out 
of Swat by the Euzul’zye, but seemingly of 
the blood which supplied the earlier Indians. 

— Campbell, p. 96. 

SWAYAM, see Swayamvara. 
SWAYAMBHU, see Inscriptions. 
SWAYUM-BHOOVU, Sans., from swa- 
yung, itself, and bhoo, existence. 

SWAYAMBHUNATH, see Buddha,Brah- 
madicas, Miou, Prithivi, Topes. 

SWAYAMBHU SAMBHU, see Inswip- 
tions. 

SWAYAMBHUVA, see Satarupa. 
SWAYAMVARA. One of the favourite 
incidents in the ancient heroic poems of the 
hindoos is the rite called Swayamvara or the 
choice of a husband by a princess from an as* 
sombly of suitors met from nil parts to take 
their chance in the lottery. Success is not 
represented as depending on their own efforts, 
as in many of tho fairy tales, where the 
knight wins the lady by his own prowess in 
a tournament ; the heroes here submit them¬ 
selves in silent rivalry to the princess^ inspec¬ 
tion as she walks along their line, and Selects 
from the throng the favoured suitor by pre¬ 
senting him with a garland, ora cup of water 
or some such token of regard. This hardly 
corresponds with the practice as we find it 
described in hindoo literature, since Arrian re¬ 
presents the lady as acting a merely passive* 
part, whereas, if we may judge by the poems 
and by the very name Swayamvara 
‘ Swayam,* ‘ herself,’ aud vara, ‘ choosing’), 
she had a much more active share in the 
transaction. We find an allusion in a later 
part of the Institutes of Menu, which proves 
the prevalence of the custom, as it is said (ix, 
90, 91), “ three years let a damsel wait, though 
she bo marriageable ; but after that time, let 
her chose for herself (viudeta) a bridegroom 
of equal rank, if, not being given in marriage, 
she choose her bridegroom (adhignchhed yadi 
Bwayam,) neither she nor the youth chosen 
commit any offence.^’ The scholiast explains 
it of the so-called Swayamvara, “adhikaguna- 
veratable samanajatigunam varam swayatti 
vdnita/’ It seems lo have been common in 
the hindoo society of former times for prin¬ 
cesses and women of rank 'to select a husband 
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SWAYAMVABAr STYAYAMVABA. 

for themselves. The candidates for the hand am tainted in Rama’s sight, ’tis time 

of the lady were invited to her father’s house, should die/^ When Draupadi became a 

and after previous festivities for some days, ^ayambara, it was proclaimed that who- 
were collected iu a hall, round which the would bend an enormous how and 

damsel passed and selected her future lord, by it shoot five arrows simultaneously through 
by throwirjg a garland round bin neck, the a revolving ring into a target beyond, would 
marriage rite was then celebrated uh usual, win her. When she was brought to the 
The custom is the subject of much pleasing Sablm, Dhristadumna informed her of the 
poetic description iu the Mahabharat, the Nai- names of those who had been assembled, 
shadha, and other works. A translation of After the failure of several princes Kama 
the Swayamvara of Draupadi from the former ^’ose, when Draupadi piiblictly said,—“I will 
is published in the Calcutta Quarterly Mnga- not marry a carpenter’s son.” Arjuna rose,* 
zine for September 1825. In the Hero and tried, succeeded, and wou the bride. When 
the Nymph by Kalidasa, (Hind. Th.jVol. i, p. she wasTak^to tolJuiiti the latter inadver^ 
226). Pailava, describes a scene, in which tently said sons,—‘‘ What you have 

Urvasi played Lakshmi ;Menaka, was Varnni. acquired shoufa be your common property.” 
The latter says : Wliat^|aafi^ed from a mother must be done. 

Lakhshmi, the mighty powers that rule tho spheres The*praprieTy of the marriage of one woman 
Are all assembled ; at the head app^rs to five men was discussed at the Drupada 

The blooming Kesava. Confess, to whom raja’s paUn^e where Kunti was present, and 

Inclines your heart ? ^ discussion. Vyas sup- 

Damayantiwas thotriedand exemplnrywife ported Kunti, and sanctioned the "proposed 
of Nala, She pinyed for her union with him, marriage. It appeared that during the Vedic 
having enquired after, and seen him in lier times, the daughter of a rishi was married 
apartments. Her becoming Swayambara to Prachata and his nine brothers, and an- 
again was simply to make Nala, from whom other woman of the Gautama line was the 
she had been separated, know where she was, wife of a hundred rishis. But these were 
that he might come there and be united to exceptions, they are not alluded to in the 
her. Of the Kshatriya women some married Rig-Veda, and were quoted to legalise the 
according to the Brahma mode, and some be- marriage of Draupadi with the five Paudava. 
came Swayambara. Aja married Indhumati Drau[)adi is described as an educated lady, 
who was Swayambara. His son Dasnratha and according to her own account she used to 
had tho daughter of Kosala offered to him, receive instruction from a brahmin teacher, 
and he^ married her ; but his second wife while on the lap of her father. The Bana 
Kaikeyi whom he won, was a Swayambara. Purva records her two conversations ; one 
Janaka, king of Mithila, made his daughter with Yudhishthira, on forgiveness and the 
Sita Swayambara. She prayed that she Providence of God, in which she shows 
should be the wife of Rama who bent the great powers of observation; and the other 
huge how and was the successful competitor, with Satyabhama, wife of Krishna, who came 
The high character of Sita as a model wife to her while she was living in the forest 
and a holy woman is well-known. When with her husbands. The subject was, on the 
she met the venerable wife of Atri and was best way of making the husband attached to 
highly complimented, she said that, although the wife. Draupadi said that she conducted 
she was devoted to Rama, and she tried her herself humbly, serenely and devotedly to 
utmost to follow him, she doubted whether her husband ; she daily cleaned the house, 
her soul mirrored the purity of liis. When utensils, cooked and offered meals at tho ap- 
she solicited permission to accompany her pointed time. While at ludrapmstha, she 
husband into banishment, she said— took care of Kunti, saw numerous brahmins 

“ A wife must share her husband’s fate, and maid-servants fed and clothed; she also 

My duty is to follow thoo looked after the servants, cowherds and shop* 

I woiidMtdwrillnheaven'^iWf?* herds. She took cave of the treasui^, and 

Thou art my king, my guide, gave orders on all matters connected there- 

My only refuge, my divinity.” with. She performed all her duties with 

After the death of Havana, when she ap- every regard to truth, but unmindful of her 
peared before Rama, and when he cast reflec- personal comfort. She added, the faithful 
tions on her chastity, she dashed away her wife cannot attain happiness unless she prac- 
tears, brought on by tlie interview, and rising tises self-denial. Do what I have told you, 
from the dust at his feet, addressed Laksh- and before strangers remain quiet, but true 
mana ^ as follows :— “ Son of Sumitra I to your convictions, avoiding excitement and 

In thine eyes I see pity and trust of me. thoughtlessness, and make those your friends 
Puild me a funeral pyre. Brother ; since who are virtuous and devoted to their hus- 
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bauds. When Jayodrata seized and carried 
her away, he was pursued by the Pandava; 
she had then the generosity to advise hin^to 
lay dowh arras and implore forgiveness^ 

Kunti was brought up by Kunti Bhoja ; while 
at her father’s, she took a delight in enter¬ 
taining guests. She became a Swayaml>ara, 
and Fandu received her garland. When 
Draupadi was married to her sons she ad¬ 
dressed her as follows :—“ Daughter ! l)e 
thou full of esteem and love to thy hus¬ 
bands, as Indraui was to India, Swaha to 
Bibimsara, Rohini to Xhandia, ^arnayanti 
to Nala, Bhadra to nBais\^anaTa, Arnn- 
dhati to Vasishtha and ifiJiJislimi to Naray- 
an. Be thou the mollj^r of heroe;?. Em¬ 
ploy thyself with thy luisband§ in*^*#ligi()us 
service, and thy prosperity will be nhlimited. 
Oli daughter, employ thy time in looking 
after the guests, visitors, the virtuous, children 
and the elders. By thee the rajah’s of the 
principal cities of Kura Jangala, &c , will he 
iiHtalled.” Kuuti’s next address to Draupadi 
was when she was about to proceed with lier 
husbands, beggared l>y the game at dice, to 
})ass twelve years in exile and one year in 
disguise.— llhnioo 'Theatre ; Calcutta Re¬ 
view, uVo. 109,/:>;?. 39, 40; Calcutta Quar- 
teely Magazine, Sejtt. 1825. 

SWURNAKARA, Sans., from swarua, 
gold, and kree, to make. 

SWURYOGA, Sans., from swar, heaven, 
and yoga, a saerifice. 

SWEET-MARJORAM, Eng. Mnrjoraua 
hortensis, Mceneh. 

SWEET and bitter Sorinjan. See Colchi- I 
cum. 

SWEET BAY. Laurus nobilis. 

SWEET BRIAR. Rosa rubigino.sa. 

SWEET CALAMUS. Sweet flag. 

vSWEKT CASSAVA. Cassava manioc. 

SWEET FENNEL. Fennel seed. 

SWEET FLAG. 

Kist-ul-durrera, Wuj, A r. 

Shwet Buch, Bkng. 

Bagy, Can. 

Tjichxudogbo, Coch.-Chin. 

Buch, Duk. 

Sweet calamuB, £ng. 

Acorus odorant, .Fn. 

Kalmis Wurtzel, Gek. 

Kalamos aromatikas. „ 

Kussub-bewa, Godavuz, 

IIIND. 

Veukund, Wuj Igir, „ 

Sweet Calamus, the aromatic which was 
of equal celebrity with Spikenard, mentioned 
by the same authors, and procured from the 
same country, is described by Dioscorides un¬ 
der the name of KaXn/toc npic^iariKoq. It is 
supposed by Sprengel and some authors that 
the Acorus calamus of botanists is intended, 
which is possessed of slight’aromatic proper¬ 
ties, is common in European ditches, and is 
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likewise found in India in mountainous situa¬ 
tions. 

Sweet-cane, or Calamus, being described by 
Dioscorides immediately after which 

is generally acknowledged to be A. schaenan- 
thus, appears to Dr. Royle to belong to 
the same genus, and v indeed to be the 
above far-famed species, Calamus aroraa- 
ticus is thought also to be the sweet- 
cane and the rich aromatic reed from *a 
far country’ of Scripture. He states that 
there is no plant whicli more closely * coin¬ 
cides in description with everything that is 
required than the tall grass which yields the 
fragrant grass-oil of Central India, and which 
he named Andropogon calamns uromatious.— 
lllust. ifimal. Botany, p. 425. 

SWEET INGA, Inga duleis. 

SWEET ill ME, Citrus limonnm. 

SWEET OIL OF TURPENTINE, see 

Gums and Basins. 

SWEE'r PEA, Lathyrus odoratus. 
SWEET POTATO, or Spanish potato. 
Batata.^ eilulis. See Convolvulus batatas, 
Sukur kund. 

SWEET PUNARNAVI, Sans. Trian- 
thema decandra. 

SWEET RUSH, Eng. Andropogon schne- 
nanthus, Linn. 

SWEET SULTAN, Centanrea, sp, 
SWEET WILLIAM, Dianthus, sp, 
SWERGA, according to hindoo mytho¬ 
logy, the paradise of Inclra. The Apsara, 
in hindoo mythology, are nymphs of Svvef- 
ga, the celestial court of India, celestial 
dancers, celebrated for their beauty. Amongst 
them is Rembha, the populni* Venus of the 
hindoos and some others are described to 
he of inconceivable loveliness. They an¬ 
swer to the Pari of the ancient Persians, 
and the dam.sc‘ls called in tlie Koran, Hur- 
ul-aynii, the antelope-eyed Iluri. These liin- 
doo nymphs w^ere produced at the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean, as related in the Ramayana. 
Sir William Jones tlius describes them in 
Swerga: 

“Now while cnch ardent Cinnara persuades 
TJie soft-ej’d A])S{iva to break the dance, 

And load.s her lotli, yot with love-bearaing glance, 

To banks of marjoram and champac sliades, 

C^elestial genii tow’rd their king advance, 

So call’d by men, in heav’n Gandharvart named.” 

According to Ksliatriya belief, warriors 
slain in battle are transported to Indra’s 
heaven by these Apsarasa or nymphs 
of Swerga. Thus in Mann, vii, 89, it 
is said, ‘Those rulers of the earth who, desir¬ 
ous of defending each other, exert their utmost 
strength iu the battle, without ever averting 
their faces, ascend after death directly to 
heaven.’ And in Book ii, 19, of the Naia, 
Indra says, ‘ Why are no warriors slain otfw- 
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Galamo araniatico, it. 
Kawa-sob, Jap. 

Calamus arornaticuH,LAT. 
Viij, Peh.s 

Oringo, Fokt. 

Vacha, Godavuz, San.s. 
Venkund, Jlainiavate, „ 
Golomi, ,, 

Wadda-kaha, Singh. 
Vassambu, Tam. 

Vusa. Tkl. 



"^S\<^IETENIA CHLOKOXYLON. 

aridays. that I see none ai riving in heaven to 
honour as my guests?’— Coleman^s Hiudao 
Myth ,; Sir William Jones* Hymn to Indra^ 
Vol. xiii, pp^ 270-73 ; Tr, of Hirtd,^ VoL i, 
p, 303; Williams* Story of Nala^ p. 140. 
See Indra, Kurina, Maha-deva, Meru, Sati. 

SWERGaDVYAKA, see Krishna. 
SWERTIA RACEMOSA, Wall, Syn. o£ 
Agathotes chirayta, G, Don, 

SWERTIA CHEYRATA, BncJCs MSS. 
Syn. of Agathotes chirayta, G. Don, 

SWETA-BARYALA, Beng., Hind. Sida 
rhomboidea. 

SWETA JAMBU, Sans. Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. 

SWETA KUNCH, Beng. Citrus preca- 
torius 

SWETAMBARA, a sect of the Jains. 

SWETA PASHANAM, Sans. White 
oxide of arsenic. 

SWETA-SHALA, Dux PDalbfergia latifolia. 

SWIETENIA CHLOROXYLON, Roxb,, 
ii. 400. 

Chloroxylon swietenia, DC*. 

Satin wood, Eng. Kodowah porah, Tam. 

Dhoura, IliNU. Billuga, Billu Karra, Tel. 

Barute, Baruch, Singh. 

Oaha, Mal-burute, ,, 

This cabinet wood is well known for its 
glossy yellow shades. The tree grows in the 
peninsula at Gokak, on sand stone hills : and 
on the Alleh-Bella Hills, also in the southern, 
eastern and northern di.stric-t8 of Ceylon ; and 
is recognised to be of two kinds, there, the 
Ordinary satin wood whicli is used for oil 
presses, waggon wheels,bullock carts, bridges, 
cog wheels, buildings, and furnitures, and 
the flowered satiu-Iustered .«<aTnples of the 
same wood, which is used for picture frames, 
furniture, backs of hair brushes, and cabinet 
work, and next to calamander, is the most 
valual^le of the Ceylou woods. It is hard, 
weighs 55 lbs. or 57 lbs, to the cubic foot 
and is supposed to last about 80 years. It 
occurs in the northern circars. Very fine satin 
wood grew at Cotaputty in the Tengricottah 
taluq of Salem, but Dr. Cleghorn supposes 
that a good deal of the oldest and best was 
destroyed by the Railway contractors. It is 
used in the Madras presidency, for the naves 
of gun carriage wheels uud is the best suited 
of all the Madras woods, for fuses. In beauty 
and lustre, the flowered samples rival the 
bird’s eye maple of America. Tredgold men¬ 
tions that in England, the best variety of the 
wood is the West Indian, imported from St. 
Domingo, in square logs and planks from 9 
to 20 inches wide ; the next in quality is the 
East Indian, shipped from Singapore and 
Bombay in round logs from 9 to 30 in diame¬ 
ter, ; and the most inferior is frona New Pro- 
Yldence> in stickefrom 3^ to 10 inches square; 
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the wood is close, not so hard as box-wood, 
but somewhat like it in colour or rather more 
orange ; some pieces are very beautifully 
mottled and curled. It was much in vogue 
a few years back for internal decoration and 
furniture, but is now principally used for 
brushes, and somewhat for turning, the finest 
kinds are cut into veneers, which are then 
expensive, the Nassau wood is generally used 
for brushes. Satin-wood of handsome figure 
was formerly imported in large quantities 
from the Island of Dominica. The wood has 
an agreeable scent, and is sometimes called 
yellow sniinders. iThe price in the Madras 
presidency, is nearly the same as that of teak 
and black wood. A satin wood, a beautiful wood 
for ornamentalfiirniture,wassentfromPenang. 
— Roxh. Dior. Ind,y Vol. ii, p. 400 ; Tred^ 
gold ; Dr. Clcghorn*s Conservator*s Report^ 
p. 15, for 1860; M, E. J, R, ; L, E. J, Jti. 

SWIMMERS, an order of water-birds, as 
under: 

OuDEu VIII.—Natatores, or Swimmers. 

A. Tribe, Lougipolines. 

Fam. Laridte, 

Sab-Fam. Larinai, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Catarracta; 
4 Larus. 

Sub’Fain, Sternime, Dir. 1 Shimmers^ 1 gen. 1 sp. 
viz. 1 Ilbynchops albicv)llis ; 

Dir. 2 Mardi Terusy 5 gtm. 10 sp. 1 Sylochelidon ; 

1 Gelochelidon, 2 Plydrocheliclou ; 1 Thulassens; 1 
Seena ; 3 Sterna ; 1 Stermilia ; 

Dii\ 4 Oceanic Tet m, 2 gen 4 sp. 2 Onychoprion ; 

2 Anous. 

Fam. ProcellaridfB ; 6 gen. 12 sp. viz. 4 Diomedea ; 
4 Procellaria ; 1 Prion ; 1 Pelicauoidee; 1 Puffinus ; 
1 Thalassidroma. 

B. Tribe, Totipalmati. 

Fam. Pelicanida3, 5 gen. 12 sp. viz. 2 Plioeton, 2 
Sula, 3 Pelecanus, 4 Graciilus, 1 Plotus. 

C. Tribe, Lamellirostres. 

Fam. Anatidse ; Gooses. 

Sub’Fam. Plimuicopterinie, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

Phocnicopterus roseus. 

Sub-Fam. Anser^nee, Div. 1 SwanSy 1 gen. 2 sp. 2 
Cygnus, olor, atrata. Div, 2 G'ecsc, 2 gen, 4 sp, 3 
Anser, 1 Bernicla. Div. 3, Perching Geese^ 2 Dendro- 
cygna ; 2 Sarcidioniis; 1 Nettapus. Div, 4, Shiel- 
drakeSy 1 Casarca riitila, 1 Tadorna vulpanser. 

Sub-Fam. Anatinae, 1 gen. 6 sub-gen. 10 sp. viz., 
I Spatula, 3 Anas; Daffila ; Chaulelasmus ; 1 Mareca ; 
8 Querquerdula. 

Sub-Fam. Fuligulinao, 1 gen. 1 sub-gen. 6 sp* viz., 
4 Fuligiila, 1 Branta. 

Sub-Fam. Merginse, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Mergus 
castor. 

Fam. Podicipidse, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz., 2 Podiceps 
cristatus, Philippensis. 

SWIETENIA FEBRIFUGA, Roxb, Syn. 
of Soymeda febrifuga, J us, 

SWIETENIA MAHOGANY, Mahogany. 
The mahogany tree has been introduced into 
British lodia. 

SWIFT, a genus of birds, one of them the 
Cypselus aflinis is common, and builds iu socie^ 
ties among ruined places and domes, its nest 
is made of clay, intermingled with feathers 
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autl grass. In haunts and habits it much re- 
eembles the European black swift, which, it 
would appear, has not hitlierto been found iu 
Hindoos tan. 

SWIMS, or Eishmnws. 

SWINE, the hog family. The Jews 
and Egyptians were alike in refusing to eat 
the flesh of swine ; except that tlie Ei/yptians 
who rearetl those unclean animals to sacrifice j 
to Isis and Osiris, indulged themselves in eat- 
in l? pork once a month, on the day of the 
full moon. 

SWORD, A metjil alloy known as 
“ sakela,’’ is used in the Panjah for the manu¬ 
facture of swords, &(!., consisting of cast-iron, 
asbat and khcri iron, and fonlad or steel 
welded together. Occasionally, iu «Jammu, a 
small quantity of silver and sometimes tin, is 
beaten into and welded with the finest sword 
blades for the sake of texture and polish. 
The sword cutlers of Ispahan formerly enjoy¬ 
ed great celebrity, and nnml)ers of swords are , 
still manufactured there. The best blades are 
all made of Indian steel, imported in the form 
of small round cakes whicli cost about two 
tomans each. Old Persian swords will fetcli 
very high prices, all over the east ; for they 
cannot iiow-a-days fabricate blades equal to 
those of former ages. When tlie blade has 
been hammered out of tlie koor or cake of 
Indian steel, it is put in the furnace, and kept 
tliere all night, subjected to the action of a 
low fire. In the morning it is taken out, 
smoothed and filed into shape, and then 
heated red hot, and immersed for a few mo¬ 
ments in a trough filled with castor oil. It is 
next polished, sharpened, and the hilt and 
scabbard fitted to it ; and the last thing done, 
is to bring out the jowhar or damask pattern. 
For this purpose, the blade is perfectly 
cleansetl from oil or grease ; and a yellow 
kind of stone is ground to powder, mixed 
with hot water in a cup, which must be of 
china or glass, not metal, and tlie solution 
laid on over the blade with a piece of cotton, 
two or three times. This brings out the black 
jowhar perfectly. The scahbanls of Persian 
swords are all made of thin lamime of wood 
joined together and covered with black leather 
with a sort of pattern stamped on the outside. 
The devotion of the Rajput is still paid to liis 
arms, as to his horse. He swears by the 
steel, and prostrates himself before his defen¬ 
sive buckler, his lance, his sword, or his dag¬ 
ger. The woi'ship of the sword (asi) may 
divide with that of the horse (aswa) the 
honour of giving a name to tlie continent of 
Asia. It prevailed amongst the scy thic Getu, 
and is described exactly by Herodotus. To 
Dacia and Thrace it was carried by Getic 
colofiies ftoai. the Jaxartes, and fostered by 
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these lovers of liberty when their hordes 
over-ran Europe. The worship of the sword 
in the Acropolis of Athens by the Getic Atila, 
with all the accompaniments of pomp and 
plac(*, forms an admirable episode in the his- 
toiy of the deidine and fall of Rome ; and had 
Gibbon witnessed the worship of the double- 
edged sword (khanda) by the prince of Me- 
war and all his chivalry, he might even have 
embellished his animated account of the 
a<loration of the scymitar, the symbol of Mars. 

The Bikaner |)eo})le work well in iron, 
and have shops at the capital and all the 
large towns lor the manufatjture of sword 
blades, n)at<hlo(;ks, flaggers, iron lances, 
&c. The sword h.Miidles, which often are 
inlaid with vari(*gated steel, oi- burnished, are 
in high request, ami exported to various 
parts of India. 

In Cut h, an inch bar of fine English 
or Swedish steel is forged into plates 7 
inches long, J broad and ^ tliiek: similar 
bars of line spot iron are prepared in the 
same manner. These are smeared with a 
paste of borax dissolved iu water, and laid 
iu piles of twelve, nine of steel to three 
of iron, or three to one, alternately ; each pile 
is wrapped round with rag thickly plastered 
with mud made of a loamy earth ; then heated, 
welded, and drawn out to a bar one inch and 
one-eight broad and one-t)iird of an inch thick, 
this is bent zigzag three or four times; is 
again welded and drawn out to half an inch 
thick ; and during the heat, borax is frequent¬ 
ly dropped on the metal while in the five. 
Two of these bars are next welded into on^ 
and when- about twelve or fourteen iochea 
long it is bent into the form of a loop or 
staple. In the middle of this a piece of fine 
grained file i.s inserted of the same width And 
nearly as thick. All is then welded togetlier 
and the blade is formed. To temper the ’ 
blade, an earrhen pot twelve inches wide 
and six deep is notched on the edges (the 
notidies being opposite each other) with 
a file about a quainter of an imdi deep and ia 
then filled nearly np to the notches with water. ^ 
Oil is then poured on the surface. The blade; 
being heated equally to alight red is removed 
from the fire and the point entered into a 
notch on one edge is passed to the opposite 
one keeping the edge from a quarter to half 
an incli in the oil. It is drawn backwards 
and forwards rather slowly till the hissing 
ceases and the rest of the blade above the 
fluid has become black. A jug of water with¬ 
out oil is then poured along the blade from 
heel to point. In order to take out the warp 
produced by tempering, the blade when nearly 
cold is passed over the fire tliree or four times^ 
then being brought to the aavU is set straight 
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by striking it regularly but moderately with a 
liammer; by thin means a damascus curved 
blade may be brought neai ly straight. Swords, 
in Asia, arp made with a hilt so small as 
to render it impossible for a European 
liand to use them in the manner of (tutting 
whi(;h is eommon with Europeans. In cutting, 
an oriental does not straighten his arm at the 
elbow, the handle is purposely made small and 
confined, in order that the swordsman may not 
be forced to struighien Ids arm, but draw tlie 
cut as lie delivers it. Mr. Vigne, when 
at Teheran, had S(‘cn a sheep laid in two 
at one stroke, and Suliman Mirza, one of the 
numerous .sons of the late Futtcdi Ali Shah, 
king of Persia, had been known to cut a 
donkey in half at one sweep of his sword. 
The sword is an objec-t of veneration or wor- 
sldp among the Govind Sikhs, as it was 
amongst the Getes, the ScyMdun ancestors of 
the tints, from whom the Sikhs are descended. 
— Tod's Rajastho)}^ Vol. ii, p, 204 ; Roples 
Arts^ cjrc., of p. 400 ; liohJe^ A/aSaS. ; 

History of the Vol. i, p. 105. See 

Kharg, Sword. 

SWURNU-JOOTHI, Bkno. Yellow jas- 
mine, Jasmimim (dirysantliornnm. 

SWUTI, Hkn(}. Mountain paidc grass, 
Pani(mm holcoides. 

SYADREE, or the Western ghauts, called 
by the natives Syadree in its N. part; and 
Snkheit in itsS. part, Malabar Const. Length, 
about 800 miles ; from about 21^ 15', 73° 45', 

' aud 74° 40', they terminate almost precipi- 
Ptously, forming the N. side of the gap of Pal- 
^^ateheri. A verage height, 4,000 feet. About 
2,000 feet ; Mahableshwur, J8°, 73° 
4,700 feet; Pooruiidher, 4,472 feet; Sin- 
^'ghur, 4,162 feet; Hurreechuiuiurghur, 3,894 
about 15°, 1,000 feet, towards Coorg; 
Ilonassou Hill, 7,000 feet ; Tandianmole, 
5,781 feet; Papagiri, 5,682 feet. Seaward 
face, though abrupt, is not precipitous, but 
coneists of a series of terraces or steps. 
Chasms or breaks in the range give access to 
the highlands, and are denominated ghauts or 
passes, a name which has become generally 
* applied to the range itself. The core is pri¬ 
mary, inclosed by alternating strata of more 
recent origin. Scenery delightful and grand, 
displaying stupendous scarps, fearful chasm.'<, 
numerous waterfalls, dense forests, and per¬ 
ennial verdure. 

SYALITA—Dillenia speciosa. 

SYAMA, see Dhermaraja or Yama. 

SYAMA RAIIASYA, see Tantras. 

SYAMAK, (Panicum colouum) a kind of 
graiu used generally among the poorer classes. 
The stalk forms good fodder for cattle. 

SYAMALI, Tkl. Helicteres isora, also 
Isora coryllifolia, Linn. 
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SVAN CHANE, see Yarkand. 

SYANG, in lat. 0° 20' N., long. 129® 54' 
E., is a low flat island in the Gillolo passage. 
See Wu-tsau. 

SYCAMORE TREE of Scripture, Morus 
I iHiiia, Linn, 

SYCAMORE FIG TREE. 

Ficus sycamorus. 

A large tree fonnd in Egypt. 

8YCEK-SILVER, silver in the *fonD of 
ingots, of various weights. The purest quali¬ 
ty has 97 to 99 pure silver.— Simmonds Diet. 

SYCIIET. Previously to the conquest of 
Assam, in 1824, the inhabitants of Jynteea 
were in the fi'cqnetit babil of capturing British 
snl)ji‘Cts in Sycliet, to offer up as sacrifices at 
th(.^ shrine of Kalee. In 1832, two British 
subjects were passing along the bi^b-road in 
Assam, when they were suddenly seized and 
carried up into the hills in the neighbourhood 
of Goba, in the Nowgong district. AftcT 
having been decked out with new clothes 
and jewels, they were led away to be sacri¬ 
ficed, togethei* with two other persons, also 
subjects of the British government. One of 
the individuals, however, succeeded in mak¬ 
ing his escape, and on bis retnr»i to ibeplain.s, 
lie gave information of what had 0 (H*urr('d ; 
and ns no tidings weie ever a fterwards beard 
of the three other individuals, little- doubt 
remained but ihni tbew were sacrificed. The 
chief had been frequently required to sur¬ 
render the guilty individuals, but all to no 
purpose ; and there being strong reason for 
believing that the chief bad wilfully screened 
the perpetrators of this horrible crime, the 
Governor-General, Lord William Benliiick, 
in February 1835, confiscated all bis territo¬ 
ry situated in the plains. Dantipar conse¬ 
quently became annexed to the district of 
Nowgong ; and these horrible atrocities 
were put a stop to.— Butler^s Travels of 
Assam, pp. 246-47. 

SYDIVA, see Pandii, Polyandry. 

SYE, a river near Juan poor passing Per- 
tabghur in Oudh. 

SYED, one of the four mahomedan tribes. 
The Syeds, the Saadat, or lords are descend¬ 
ants of Mahomed, through his daughter 
Fatimah and her husband Ali, and as a rule 
arequiet, humble-minded men uotdistinguished 
by other qualities from the Sheikhs ; they 
are of Suni and also of Shiah persuasion, and 
are met with serving as soldiers, or in civil 
avocations or following some religious duties. • 
Syeds range themselves as Ilasani, Hoossaiui 
aud Alavi. A Syedani, is a Syed womah. 
Amongst the women of the Syeds of Madras 
most can read the Arabic Koran and the Hin¬ 
dustani booksof Belief and Devotion, but they 
cannot write: in all Madras, there may be more 
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ihaa oaei^usand of this c)as»of womeriy some 
of them also able to read Hindustani story 
books and can write a little, while a few 
even know tlie Persian GuJistan, Bostaii, 
Auwar-i-Sohaili, Alnil Fazl, and otlier usual 
books in Persian, and can even widte the 
Persian grammatically, but there are not 
more than ten or hlteen such women, in all 
Madras. Also about four or five hundred of 
them are good needlewomen and embroiderers. 
The Syed race of Baih in northern India, 
furnished many persons of note to the courts 
of Delhi from the reign of Akbar to that of 
Ferokser. They are still numerous in Mozuf- 
feriiugger.— Wilson*s 0/ossai '//. 

SYED ABDOOLQADlUJ’lLLANEK, or 
Pi^er-i-Dustageer. 

SYED AHMUI) KUBEER, the founder 
of the Rufaee class of fuqecrs. 

■ SYED, ALIWI, the descendants of Ali, 
of his other wives, not by Fatima. 

SYED, Hussunee and Hoseinee, the de¬ 
scendants of Ali by Fatima. 

SYED JULLAL-OOD-DEEN, Bokharee. 

SYED OOL TAAM, the prince of food. 

SYED SHAH ZOOHOOR, distinguished 
by his wisdom, piety, and austerity of life. 
He built a small monastery of earth at Alla¬ 
habad, which still remains. He was celebra¬ 
ted for his miracles, by his prayers the 
most frightful chronic complaints were imme¬ 
diately removed, of which an instance is given 
in respect to the case of the governor of Alla¬ 
habad, nawab Oomdat ool Moolk Ameer 
Khan. Zoohoor boasted of having lived three 
hundred years. 

SYED ZEIN OOL ABIDIN, a saint 
venerated. 

SYHADRI a range of mountains continuing 
down from the S. W. end of tlie AravalU to 
the western ghauts of India. See Syadreo. 

SYKES, Colonel William, Bombay Army, 
he was Statistical Reporter for the Deccan 
from 1821 to 1834 ; from 1840, one of the 
Directors of the East India Company ; a 
distinguished Zoologist, Meteorologist, Geolo¬ 
gist, Antiquary and Statist. He has written 
so much on each of so many subjects, that his 
papers are classed below : 

Meteorology .—Mean temperature of India 
at various elevations, Rep. Brit. Assn. 1834, 
Vol. iii, p. 567. On the measurement of 
heights by the thermometer, Ibid, 1835, Vol. 
iii, p. 25 ; Loud. Geo. Trans. ; Bom. Geo. 
Trans, 1839 ; Jackson’s What to Observe, &c. 
On the remarkable difference betwixt the fall 
of rain at Mahabaleshwar, and that at Bombay 
and at Poona ; Ibid, 1839, Vol. vi, p. 16. 

' On the meteorology of the province of Coorg, 
in the Western Ghauts ; Ibid, 1842, Vol. xi,, 
p. 22. On the fall of rain on the coast of 
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Travancore and Table-land of Uttree Mullee, 
Ibid, 1846. On the fall of rain ou the Table- 
Innd of Uttree Mullee, Travancore, 1846, Ibid, 

1848, p. 39. On a remarkable storin at Bom¬ 
bay, 6th April 1847, Ibid. On Indian hail 
storms. Ibid, 1850,43. On the atmospheric 
tide.s in the Deecan. Phil. Trans. 1840. On 
the meteorological observations in India, Phil. 
Trans. 1850. 

Zoology. —Goograpliieal range of certain 
birds common to vui ious parts of the worlds 
chiefly to India, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, VoLiii, 
69. Fishes of the Deccan. Trans. Lond. Zoo¬ 
logical Soc. 1838. Catalogue of the mamma¬ 
lia of the Deccan. Zoeb Trans. 1831, repub- 
lislied, HI. As. Trans. 1832, Vol. i. Birds of 
the Deccan. Zool. Trans. 1832 ; republished, 
Bl. As. Trans. 1834, Vol. iii. Quails and 
Hemipoda of India. Lond. Vol. i, 4to. 

Statisti s. —Wages of labourers in the Dec- 
can. Rep. Bl it. Ass. 1835, Vol. iii. 118. Spe¬ 
cial report on the statistics of the Deccan, 
its extent, and physical circumstances ; geolo¬ 
gy ; ghauts ; escarpments ; climate ; botany ; 
zoology ; antiquities ; population ; education ; 
irrigation ; mountains, &c., (See Deccan,) Rep, 
Brit. Ass. 1837, Vol. vi. On the mortality 
of Calcutta, Ibid, 1844, Vol. xiii, 88, On the 
Statistics of hospitals for the insane in Bengal. 
Ibid, 89. Statistics of civil justice in India 
for four years, from 1841 to 1844, Ibid. 1846, 
94. Of charitable dispensaries in, Ibid, 96. 
Statistics of the Agra Government, or N. WL 
Provinces. Ibid. 1847. vStatistics of civil jus¬ 
tice in Bengal, to which Government ia a 
party. Ibid, 1848, 116. Contributions to the 
statistics of Sugar produced in India. Ibid, 

1849, 108. Statistics of civil and criminal 
justice under Ihe Bengal Government for the 
years 1844, 1847, 1849. Rep. Brit. A.S, 1836, 
vol. V. Statistics of the educational institu¬ 
tions of India. 1858. 8VO. On the fruits of 
the Deccan ; twenty-one kinds of ordinary 
wild fruits ; importance of communication for 
the introduction of plants of India. (Rudi¬ 
ments of Indian exhibition of 1858 ; Bombay 
economic museum, Sir A- Johnstone on, in 
Lond. As. Trans. Dr. Buist on, Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1848). On the Dutch possessions of 
the East Indies, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1848, 112. 
Prices of edrealia and other edibles in England 
and India compared. Rep. Brit. Ass. 1847- 
Mortality in the Jails of the 24 pergunnas, 
Calcutta. Rep. Stat. Survey of India, 1841. 
Catalogue of Chinese Buddhist works. Lend. 
As. Trans. On the land tenures of the Dec- 
can. Ibid, 1834, Vol. ii. 205—233 5 1836, 
Vol. iii, 350—376, On the state of India be¬ 
fore the Mahomedan invasion, founded qn the 
travels of Fa Hian, Ibid, 1836, Vol, vi, 248. 
On the proprietary right of the soil vested it 
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the subject, not the sovereign, in India. Ibid, 
1886, Vol. vi, 246. Same subject as land 
tenures of the Deccau. Mortality and chief 
diseases of troops under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in 1851 compared with that in 1842, 
1846 and 1849. Jl. of Loud. Stat. 8oc. 1851.^ 
On expenditure of the Government of India ■ 
on public works. Ibid, 1850, 

Geologt/ of a portion of the Deccan, Lond. 
Geol. Trans., Vol. iv, second series 4to. On 
a fossil fish from the table-land of the D«*ccan, 
Lond. Geol. Trans., 1851, Vol. \\\.—Buist's 
Cat. 

A large collection of plants of the Bombay 
presidency, chiefly from the neighbourhood of 
Poona, were presented by Coloiiel Sykes to the 
society. In 1832, a catalogue of birds, col¬ 
lected by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay pre¬ 
sidency, was also published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Zoological Society of London. 
In this were enumerated 226 species, of which 
above 40 were described for the first time, 
many of them common and abundant birds. 
This catalogue was undoubtedly the most va¬ 
luable enumeration of the birds of India pub¬ 
lished, and contains descriptions, with many 
highly interesting observations on the habits, 
food and structure of many of the species. 
Of those enumerated by Colonel Skyes there 
were about 9 or 10 which Dr. Jerdon, when 
writing in 1839, had not observed, most of 
which are probably peculiar to the more 
northern portion of the range of ghauts and 
neighbouring table-laud.—//. et T. 

SYKESIA KCENIGII, ^m.,alsoS.thyr8i- 
flora, Arn.^ syn of Gaertnera koenigii, Wight Ic, 

SYKESIA WALKEKI, rw. Syn. of 
Gsertnera walkeri, Wight's Illust. 

SYLABCHEE, or Chillumchee, Hind., 
Pebs., a wash-hand basin. 

SYLHET, possesses a few manufactures. 
The natives there excel in some kinds of ivory 
work. They manufacture a variety of arti¬ 
cles, including ladies’ bonnets. They also 
make shields of buflalo and rhinoceros’ hides, 
which are» celebrated throughout India for 
their durability and polish. The varnish is 
made of the juice of the Semecarpus anacar- 
dium or Indian marking-nut. Gne description 
of target called Afla-o-i, which is made here, 
is not varnished but is rendered by some pe¬ 
culiar process of preparing the leather, semi¬ 
transparent. The other skins of the district 
are an article of traffic, and would bear a 
comparison with similar furs in Europe. 
Consiilerable quantities of them are prepared 
annually both here and in Mymensing. They 
were formerly sent to Tibet, but they are 
now chiefly expoi*ted to China. The other 
manufactures for which Sylhet is fhmed, are 
sword handles, morahs, articles of brass-work 
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(made at Toroff,) and fine * seetalpatee* mats, 
such as are commonly used in Bengal, for 
covering the seats of chairs, beds and couches. 
This place has,.also, long been celebrated for 
the preparation of certain perfumes, as the 
attars of uggur or lign aide, and Nag-kesoor, 
(Mesua ferrea); also several compounds of 
essential oils, of wliich that of Cassia is one 
of the priiKupal ingredicMits, the tree (Aqui- 
laria agalloclia, Roxb ), which yields the 
lign aloe, giows in theNaga country between 
Sylhet and Assam, also in Cochin-China and 
Siam. Both the wood and the essence ex¬ 
tracted from it at Sy Ihet, are purchased by Mo¬ 
gul merchants for exportation to Bussora, 
and other mahomedan countries, where they 
are held in high estimation and much used, 
the attar, as a perfume, and the wood, for 
fumigating apai tments and cloths. Lign aloQS 
is interesting from its antiquity as an export 
from India, being an article that was former¬ 
ly much used as incense in Western Asia. 
It is mentioned under the name of agallo- 
chum in scripture. Amongst the articles of 
export, are a variety of parti-coloured cloths, 
generally known by the name of Sylhet 
cloths. Some of them are dyed of rich 
colours, and being of a strong durable tex¬ 
ture, are well-adapted for table covers, to 
which purpose they are usually applied in the 
eastern part of Bengal.— Dr. Taylor. See 
Cossyah, Khassia, Khumia, Kuki, Polyandry, 
Sanatoria, Silhet, I’ea. 

SYLOCHELIDON CASPIA, also Sterna 
caspia : ‘ Caspian tern,’ Warmer regions of 
the old world generally, Australia (S. stre- 
nuas, Gould) : not rare in parts of India ; 
but doubtful as occurring in Lower Bengal. 

SYLVAN DEITY, Pan, see Vishnu. 

SYLVIA ATRICAPILLA, (Curruca atri- 
capilla ; ‘Blackcjip warbler,’) Europe,W. Asia, 
Arabia, (Schlegel), Japan, (Temminck), all 
Africa. One killed in Java; (Temminck.) 

Sylvia clnerea, (Curruca cinerea: ‘ Com- 
mou white-throat,’ (Europe, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, (Schlegel), N. Africa: migratory. 

Sylvia (Curruca sylviella: ‘Lesser 

white-throat,’) Europe, Asia, Africa: migra¬ 
tory. Common in India; and a nearly affined 
but larger species iu S. India, S. affinis (Cur¬ 
ruca cinerea, apud Jerdon.) 

Sylvia orphea^ (Currucaorpheai ‘Orpheus 
warbler,’) Europe, N. Africa, Arabia, (Schlegel) 
rare in Britain: migratory. The Indian race 
seems to differ only in having a somewhat 
longer bill: inhabiting both Upper Hindustaii 
and S. India. 

SYLVIA NIGRICAPILLA, see Orni. 
thology. 

SYLVIA PHILOMELA., see Bulbul. 
SYLVIA SUTORIA, Tailor bird. 
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SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA. 


ftYNDESMIS TAVOYANA. 


SYMPHOREMA. Of this genus of the 
verbenacece Wight, in leones, gives involucra- 
turn, polyandnira. 

SYMPHOREMA INVOLUCRATA. A 
species of St. Peter’s wort, cultivated by seed 
or cuttings.— Riddell, 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. ' 

’iv/Aipirov Diosc., iv, p. 6 1 Sunkootun, Hind 

Roots large, externally black, and branch¬ 
ing, about a foot long, the thickness of the 
finger:, fleshy, brittle, succulent, and pulpy 
Inodorous taste, sweetish and mucilaginous. 
The plant is highly mucilaginous, and rather 
nstringeut, it also contains sugar and albumen. 
The recent root is in popular use in France 
in cases of rupture and bruises. Indeed the 
plant derives its name from its supposed virtue 
in consolidating wounds.— O'Shaughnessy^ 
p, 496. 

SYMPLECTl^S, see Ploceince. 

SYMPLOCOS (from <rv^i7r\oKrj, a knitting 
together), a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Styraceae. Wight, in leones, 
gives Symplocos foliosa, Gardneriana, micro- 
phylla, monantha, nervosa, obtusa, pendula, 
pulchra, racemosa. Thunberg gives as plants 
of Japan. 

Japonica, DC, Lancifolia, (f Z. 

Prunifolin, *S'. 4 Z. Leptostachys, ^ Z. 

Myrtacea, H. if Z. Theophramtaefolia, S.<fZ. 

In Burmali there are three undetermined 
species, viz., one named Kunneen, Burm., 
another Keun-la, Bukm., and a third Kain-tlia- 
pho-gee, Burm., the la.st named is a tree of 
Tavoy, where its timber is used in boat-build- 
iug. Symplocos racemosa, known as lodh and 
S. tinctoria, a, native of Carolina, are used for 
dyeing. 

SYMPLOCOS, species, 

Kam-tha-pho-gee, Burm. 

A timber of Tavoy, used in boat-building. 

SYMPLOCOS, species, A few of the 
people ofLampteng in Sikhim find employ¬ 
ment in drying the leaves of a shrub, one of 
the genus Symplocos, for the Tibet market, 
which are used as a yellow dye.— Hooker's 
Him, Jour,, Vol. ii, p, 41. 

SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 

Symplocos, Eng. | Lodh, Punj. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 7,0C0 
to 9,000 feet. Used in dyeing madder.— 
Cleghorn's Punjab Report, p, 67. 

SYMPLOCOS PULCHA, on thcNeilgher- 
ries, has hairy leaves and snow-white flowers. 

SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA, Noxb.'s FI, 
Ind,, Vol, iii, p. 539. 

Lodh, Beng., Hinu. Lodduga, Tei.. 

Hoora, Mahb. Erra lodduga, „ 

Savura, Lodhra, Sans. 

This small tree, from ten to twelve feet 
high, and with a trunk about 20 inches in 
circumference, is a native of Nepaul and Ku- i 


maon and of Burdwan and Midnapore in 
Bengal. It grows also in the Kotah jungles, 
but, in the Bombay presidency, it is found 
only in the jungles of the highest ghauts. 
Wood small, white or yellowish, hard and 
durable, suitable for turnery. It is strong and 
compact, and might be used for cabinet as 
well as for other purposes. The bark of the 
root is sold at 4 seers the rupee, and is used 
in Rajputanah, for dyeing red. It is also used 
in medicine, being considered heating and pro- 
motive of the secretions. It is used also in 
the mesalihs for animals. The bark furnishes 
one of the red powders, known as ‘ abir,’ 
scattered by hiudoos in the festival of the 
hoolee. — Thompson ) RoJcb,'s FI. hid., Vol. 
iii, p. 239 ; Voigt, 

SYNAGOGUE, is the name given to the 
religious buildings of the Jews. Speaking of 
Jewish crsterns, Jesus says they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets ! Both hindoos and mahomedaus 
offer their devotions in the most public places ; 
as, at the landing-places of rivers, in the pub¬ 
lic streets, and on the roofs of boats, without 
the least effort at concealment. 

SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA, Wallich. 

Ka*tha khyoD, Burm. I Mergiii red wood, Eng, 
Tavoy red wood, Eng. | 

A very large tree of British Bnrmah. The 
wood makes handsome furniture, and is used 
for building, boxes, &.C., and, in Tavoy, for 
similar purposes to what the gum kino 
wood is applied at Moulmeiii. It is, oceu- 
sioually, a beautifully variegated wood, well 
adapted for furniture and ornamental purposes. 
It contains a dye, and is in great abundance in 
the islands on the coast and near Moulmoin. 
When the wood is steeped in ferruginous mud, 
it turns jet-black and looks like ebony. The 
large cylindrical knobs, one or two inches iu 
diameter, so often noticed in the ears of Karen 
women at Tavoy, are made of this wood after 
the colour has been changed. Mergui red-wood 
is a valuable dye wood for both black and red, 
butmoreespecially for orange. From anarticle 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely, it ap¬ 
pears that a number of exporhnents, made 
at the request of Mr. G. Swinton, by Mr. 
Thomas Speir, upon the Mergui dye wood, 
prove that it affords, with the mordants com¬ 
monly used by dyers, colours equally bright 
and of a more permanent natui-e than those 
of most other dye woods. The colours imparted 
to silk with different raordaut.s were as fol¬ 
low :— 

Muriate of tin. '^’hree shades of orange, 
varying with the temperature of the bath, 
and the time of immersion. 

I Acetate of alumina. Two shades of flattie 
I colour. ; 
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SYRIA. 


SYPHEOTlbES BENGALENSIS.’* 


Acetate of iron. Two shades of drab, Jumna, Rajputanali, the Cis-Sutlej states, 
Dittoj with a weak decoction of gaits. A and parts of the Panjab. It frequents large 


fine black, two shades. 

Mixed with mnnjit^ a variety of red 
and pinks are obtained, but not perhaps 
equal in intensity to those of the maujit 
alone. The chief attraction of this wood as 
a dye, is the orange colour which it yields 
with the aid of muriate of tin and acetate 
of alumina, of a great variety of shade. 
These results show that the wood is de¬ 
serving of further attention, and that it 
may become eventually an important article 
of commerce with our possessions on the 
Tenasserim Const. It is not quite certain, 
however, what tree produces the Mergui red¬ 
wood. The flowers which accompanied the 
specimens of the wood sent to Calcutta, be¬ 
longed to the Burman black varnish tree, yet 
Mr. Maingay who sent them, thought it a 
different tree. Mr. Mason imagines there was 
some mistake, and that i.ho Mergui red-wood 
is identical with the Tavoy red-wood, viz., 
Syndesmis tavoyaua.— Mason, 

SYMPLOCOS CRAT^GOIDES, Vern. 
Leaves said to bo astringent, ToweWs Hand- 
booky Vol, i, p. 359. 

SYNGNATHIDiE, a family of fishes, of 
the order Lophobranchii. This order may be 
thus shown— 

Orber V.—Lophobranchii, 

Fam, 1, Solenostomidse. 

3 Bpeoiea of Solcnostoma. 

Fam. 2. Syngnathldee. 

First Group.—S yngnathina. 

2 Slphono5itoma ; 8 lohthyooampns ; 1 Urooampu* ; 
1 Loptoichthys; 2 Stigmatophonv ; 1 Protooainpus j 
53 Syngnathus ; 1 Nannooampus ; 23 Doryichthys ; 
3 Ccelonotus ; 9 Nero plus. 

Second Group. —Hippocampina. 

1 Oastrotokeus ; .3 Phyllopteryx ; 25 IlippooampuB; 
3 Solenognathus ; 2 Aoentronura. 

SYNGNATHUS, of this genus are the spe¬ 
cies Acus, jEquorius, Anguineus, Brachyurus, 
Bleeher. A short-tailed sea-needle, Lumbri- 
ciformis, Ophidion Typhle. See Synpathid©. 
SYONAK, Hito. Bignonia indica. 

SYPHEOTIDESBENGALENSIS, Gmel 
Otis deliolosa, Gray. | 0, himalaynna, Tig, 


Charraa, orChara], Hum. 
Charaa, ,, 


Dabar, of Nkpaui,. 

Bengal florlkin, Kno, 


In the breeding season, the whole head, 
which is very fully crested, the neck, breast 
and lower parts and thigh coverts are of deep 
glossy-black, the plumes of the breast elong¬ 
ated, forming a full-breast tuft and the fea¬ 
thers of the neck in front also lengthened, 
back a rich olive buff, with zigzag markings, 
and a black dash in the centre of each fea¬ 
ther. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It U found 
throughout Lower Bengal, north of the 
Ganges, north-easterly to the foot of the Hi¬ 
malaya, into Daooa, Assam, Tipperab, Sylhet, 
Assanoi north-westerly Into the valley of the 


I trac^i^df moderately high grass. The sexes 
I live iipart but near each other.— Jerdon, 
SYPHEOTIDES AURITUS, Latham. 
[ The Lesser florikin. 


Otis ftilva, Syke^. 

Khar-tllar of Bheels, near Chulla chara. Hikd, 

Mhow, Likb, of Hindustan, ,, 

Kan-noul. Can. Tan mohr, Mah. 

Charaz,alaoChara8, Hind. Warrogoo koli, Tam. 

of S. India. NitCla nemiki, Tel. 


The Bheel name means ‘ grass partridge,* 
aiKl it gets its Tamil name from being usual¬ 
ly found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum fru- 
mentaceum) fields. The lesser florikin, also 
called the common florikin and black flori¬ 
kin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter dress, 
the male closely resembles the female, but 
has always some white on the shoulder of the 
wing, when in full feeding plumage, the 
mule in its head, neck, ear tufts, medial wing 
coverts, and all its lower plumage is deep- 
black, the chin alone being white, the I’est of 
the plumage fulvous. The different charac¬ 
ter of the plumage in the two seasons has 
led some to write on this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Hima¬ 
laya and frequents long grass in preference to 
any other shelter. Birds of Indiay 
Vol. ii. 

SYGIIAN, a pretty place between the ter¬ 
ritories of Cahul and Kuuduz, but situated in 
a dreary valley, 

SYRASTRENE, see Bactria, Greeks of 
Asia. 

SYRIA, is a Greek abbreviation of As¬ 
syria. Syria, or Aram, lying between the 
Mediterranean and the Euphrates,is separated 
into two plains by a double range of hills 
which divide the country from north to south. 
The smaller plain is next to the Mediterra¬ 
nean and is fertile, the larger consists of sand 
and rocks and stretches to the Euphrates, 
Libanus and Auti-Libanus its principal moun¬ 
tains, on the west, are well cultivated by means 
of terraced cultivation, but barren and rugged 
on the east. The Orontes and Eleutherus are 
the principal rivers. 

The Aenezi, according to Burckhardt, are 
the most powerful Arab nation in the vicinity 
of Syria, and if we add to them their brethren 
in Nedjd, they may be reckoned one of the 
most considerable bodies of bedouins in the 
Arabian deserts. They are nomades, in the 
strictcpt acceptation of the word, for they con¬ 
tinue during the whole year in almost con¬ 
stant motion. In spring, they approach the 
fountains of Syria and form a line of encamp¬ 
ment extending fVom near Aleppo to eight 
days* journey to the south of Daroasotis, 
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STRU. 


SYRINGA PERSICA. 


Their principal residence, however, during tent.—Tr/zi;eff, Vol. ii, pp. 167, 
that time is the Haouran, and its neighbour-j 169, 183,238, 356; Burton's Pilgrimage to 
hood, when they encamp near and am||M the j Mecca^ Vol, ii, p, 225. See Greeks of Asia, 
villages, while in the more northern cdSntry, j India, Ken Kurdistan, Khit*aj, Mesopotamia, 
towards Homs and Hamah, they mostly keep | Rain, Semitic races. 

at a certain distance from the inhabited i SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. In Malaysia, as 
grounds. In these parts, they spend the whole in other parts of southern India inscriptions 
summer seeking pasture and water, purchase occur, in various ancient characters as well as 
in autumn, their winter provisiou of wheat in modern letters. The copper plate grant to 
and barley, and return after the first rains the Syrian Christians, is still in their possession, 
into the interior of the desert. They are the SYRIAN DOGBANE, Asclepias syriaca. 
only true bedouiu uatiou of Syria, the other One of the plants of the AsclepiadesB family, 
tribes In the neighbourhood of this country useful both for its down and for its fibrous 
having more or less degenerated in manners, stem, although a native of the burning plains 
and several being reduced to subjection; of Syria, it is cultivated as far north as Upper 
while the free-born Aeuezo is still governed Silesia. It is easily propagated either by seed, 
by the same laws that spread over the desert or by parting the roots. The plants thrive 
at tho beginning of the mahomedan era. luxuriantly in light soil, but wdll flourish on 
Mr. Robinson says there are three breeds any poor land. The silk-like down which 
of horses in Syria, the true Arab breed, surmounts the seed of this plant, is not more 
the Turkoman, and the Kurdy, which is a than an inch or two in length; but it has, 
mixture of the two former. The bedouius nevertheless, been usefully applied for articles 
of Syria count five noble breeds of horses, of dress manufactured of it both in France 
descended as they say from the five favourite and in Russia. The fibres of the stem, pre¬ 
mares of Mahomed, Tanese, Manek-eye, pared in the same manner as those of hemp 
Kokeyl, Sablaye, and Djnlfio. Those five and flax, furnish a very long fine thread of a 
principal races diverge into ancient raraifica- glossy whiteness.— Boyle's Fib, Pl,^ pp, 302, 
tions. Every mare, particularly swift and 333, 709. See Caoutchouc, 
handsome, belonging to any one of the chief STRING A, a genus of plants of the order 
races, may give origin to a new breed, the Oleaceos. Syringa chinensis, Willde., the 
descendants of which are called after her, so | Chinese lilac, is a native of China cultivated 
that the names of different Arab breeds in j in Europe. Syringa villosa, has villous leaves 
the desert are innumerable. The liorses of j and is found in China on mountains about 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, seldom Pekin.— Eng, Cyc, ; Voigt, p, 549, 
exceeding fourteen hands. They ride almost SYRINGA EMODI, Wall, 
exclusively, their mares, these having the ad- Chunu, Bzas. Rang-chul, Kunawab. 

vantageover the horses in speed and good tom- Ban-phimt, Chbnab. Karmar, Eavi. . 

per. ■ The latter they «ell to the towns-people ;; ^"tri^Dudla, Sdtlej. 

or to the fellahs. They object to them, not Shafar, Kunawar. LoUi; Rang chul, „ 

only because they are more vicious than the Elliptical-oblong leaves, glaucous beneath, 
mares, but because they neigh, which in an attenuated at the base, and acuminated at the 
expedition by night, might be the means of apex, with purple flowers. A native of Ku- 
betraying them. They are first mounted unaon near the Himalaya, at many places 
after the second year, from which time tho j,j the Punjnb-Himalaya at 7,000 to 11,000 
saddle is seldom taken off their backs. They f^^t up to the ludus, and collected by Bellew 
are kept in the open air during the whole ,^t 9,000 feet near the Sufed Koh. The wood 
year, never entering the tent, even in the jg ^hite and close-grained, and carves well, 
rainy season. In summer, they stand exposed xhe leaves are eaten by goats,— Cye, \ 
to the mid-day sun. In winter, a sackcloth jr. Stewart, 

Is thrown over the saddle. Like his master, SYRINGA PERSICA, L, 
with very little attention to his health, be is var fi, laolniata, Vahl, 

seldom 111. Burning is the most general Hiasmin, Kanqba. I Periian lilac, 
remedy! and as this is done with a hot iron, Leaves small, lanceolate, flowers purple. A 
it has given rise to the erroneous notion that native of Persia, and cultivated in some of 
the Arabs mark all their horses. Syrians, the gardens on the Kashmir lake seems to be 
in the Hejaz are usually known as Abu a variety of S. laciniata, a small shrubp 
Sham. The Syrian sbugduf differs entirely from four to six feet high. It is one of the 
fVom that of El Hejaz. It is composed most ornamental of low deeiduous shrubs^ 
of two solid wooden oots about four feet in and on that account is very commonly cnltl- 
length! slung along the earners sides and vated. When planted in pots and foroedi it 
oorered oyer with cloth! in the shape of a may be made to flower at Ohristmas; but 
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sirin>, 

this process the fragrance of the flowers is 
lost. Of this species also three Tarieties are 
found in English nurseries, the White, the 
Cut-leaved, and the Sage-leaved Persian lilacs. 
— Di\ J, L, Stewart ; Punjab Plants ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; Voigts p. 549. 

SYRNIUM ALUCO, (S. stridulum : ‘Tawny 
owl,’) of Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia 
to Japan, (Temminck.) S. uivicolum, common 
in the W, Himalaya, rarer eastward, is barely 
separable. 

SYRNIUM INDRANEE, Devil bird, Sykes. 
Mr. Blyth had some doubts about this bird. 
There would appear to be three or four distin¬ 
guishable races, theCeylou birdapproximating 
most nearly to that of the Malayan peninsula. 
The horror of the owls nocturnal scream 
was as prevalent in the west as in the east. 
Ovid introduces it in his Fasti, L. vi, I, 139; 
and Tibullus in his Elegies, L. i, 5. Statius 
says—but Pliny, I, xi, c. 93, doubts as to 
what bird produced the sound ; and the details 
of Ovid’s description do not apply to an owl. 
— Tennent's Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon^ pp. 246-47. See Owl. 

SYRO-ARABIAN languages appear to 
have, been spoken from the very earliest 
times by the various nations who inhabited 
that part of Asia lying to the eastward of the 
Tigris. See India. 

SYRO-CIIALDAEN, see Mesopotamia. 

SYROPS, see Crocodilidae. 

SYRUP, Gek. Molasses. 

SYRUP OF CAPILLAIRE, see Capil- 
laire. 

SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA, see Sar¬ 
saparilla. 

SYUD, or Syed,amahomedan who claims to 
be adescendantofMahoined, through his daugh¬ 
ter Fatimah and her husband Ali, or through 
the other wives of Ali. There are 13 tribal 
designations of Syeds in Kurrachi, and 11 in 
the Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad col- 
lectorate, the Syuds are land-owners and ex¬ 
tensive culti^^ators and say they came from 
Arabia, and Persia, about 700 years ago. Kag- 
hanis a long narrow glen, stretching upwards till 
it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter outpost of 
maharajah Golab Sing’s kingdom, is a barren 
dependency of Hazara. It is inhabited by 
pastoral and aboriginal races, and was given 
by former rulers in fiefdom to a family of 
Syuds who were confirmed by the British. 
These Syuds exercised internal jurisdiction 
and sent certain members of the family in at¬ 
tendance on the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, virtually as hostages for good be¬ 
haviour. The Syuds were summoned to 
answer numerous complaints preferred by the 
people of Kaghan ; they came, but afterwards 
fled, and assumed an attitude of resistance 
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SrZYGIUM. 

and intrigued with the Sitana fanatics and 
with the Hussunzye, then hostile to the 
British. See Syed. 

SYZYGIUM, a sub-genus of plants of the 
natural order My rtacese, of which the following 
species grow in the East Indies ; 

S. acuminata, Roxh.^ Moluccas. 

8. balsamoa, Wall,, Assam. 

S. brachiata, Roxb., Moluccas, 

S. caryophyllifolia, Roxb., Bengal. 

S. fruticosa, Roxh., Chittagong. 

S. grandis, Wight, Sylliet. 

S. inophylla, Roxh., Sumatra. 

S. jarnboiana, Lam., Pen. of India, Hindustan, 
Moluccas. 

S. leucliophylla, —?Sylhet. 

S. macrocarpa, Roxh., Chittagong. 

S. rnyrtifolia, Roxh., Singapore, Sumatra. 

S. oleina, Wight., — ? 

S. operculata, Roxh., Mollucas. 

S, rubens, Roxh., Chittagong. 

S. tetragona, Wight, Sylhet. 

S. veniista, Roxh., Tipperah. 

It is a largo tropical genus, some species 
of which are now referred to other genera, 
particularly Eugenia, and notices of E. 
acris ; E. alternifolia ; E. arncena ; E. 
bracteata ; E. caryophyllifolia ; E. caryo- 
pliyllata ; E. cerasoides ; E. jarnboiana ; 
E. jambos, E. laurina ; E. malaccensis ; 
and E. obtusifolia, will be found under 
these names, but, particular attention i.s 
directed to the remarks against Eugeuia 
jarnboiana. And, as Dr. Wight, in leones, 
gives Syzygium carophyllaceum ;dcnsiflorum; 
jambolanum ; lanccolatum ; nervosum ; obla- 
tuin ; rubicundum ; rugosum ; salicifoJium and 
Zeylanicum, it will be understood that differ¬ 
ent botanists mix up the genera. Mr. 
Thwaites notices Zyzygium assirnile, Z. gard- 
neri, Z, micranthum; Z. rotundifblia ; Z. 
sclerophyllum ; Z. spathulatum and S. um- 
brosum, all growing in the central province 
of Ceylon, at elevations of from 2,000 to 8,000 
feet. S. oliganthum. Thro,., a small tree of 
the Ambagamowa district, at an elevation of 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. Z. jambolanum, will 
be found noticed under its synonym E. 
jarnboiana (Mr. Thwaites gives as its sy¬ 
nonyms,' Syzygium caryophyllifoliura, ,T>C. 
E. S. caryophyllifolia [E. S. jarnboiana ? var. 
inicrocarpa,] Wight, t. 553. E. caryophylli- 
folia, Lam., Roxb. ; FI. lud., ii, p. 486. 
Oalyptranthes cumini, Moon’s Cat., p. 39— 
c. p. 1584.) It is the Madang-gass, Sinoh., 
and is common in Ceylon, up to an elevation 
of 3,000 feet. Mr. Thwaites gives, Syzy¬ 
gium polyanthum, Eug. S. polyantha, 
Wight’s Ill., ii, p. 17 ; Ic. t. 543. And 8. 
balsameum, Wall. Wight, III. ii. p. 16. 
Calypt. caryophyllifolia, Moon’s Cat, p. 39— 
c. p. 2081, the Batta domba-gass of the Sin¬ 
ghalese, as a il^rge tree common in Ceylon ujp 
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STZYGIUM OLIGANTHUM. 




to an elevation of 3,000 feet And, Syzygi- j 
nrn eylvestre, (Eug. S. sylvestris, W. Ic. t. 
532. Calyptranthes jambolana, Moon’s Cat., 
p, 39—c. p. 2862,) the Aloobo-gass of thc3 
Singhalese, as a large tree, common in Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. The woods 
ot several of these trees are employed for 
economic purposes.— WighCs Icon, ; V oigt ; 
Thw, En,PL Zeyl, p, 116. 

SYZYGIUMASSIMILE, A small 

tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet, in open places. 
Thw. En, P/. Zeyl., p. 116. 

SYZYGIUM CARYOPHYLLTFOLIA,P. 

Ch’hoto-jam, Heno. 

Its fruit is eaten, but is unpleasantly acid 
and astringent, VoigL 

SYZYGIUM CARYOPIIYLLIFOLIUM, 
DC. 

Eug. (S.) caryophyllifoliji E. (S.) jambolana P 
Far., microcarpa, Wight, t. Wight, 

Eug. caryophyllifolia, Lani, Jtud h. F. ii, p. 
486. 

Calyptranthes cumini, Mom's Cat., p. 39, c. p, 
1854. 

Madang-gass, Singhalese. 

Common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. 

SYZYGIUM JAMBOLANUM, DC. 

Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 

E, caryophyllifolia, Lam. not Poxh. 

Syzygium caryophyllifolia, . 1 ) 0 . 

Kala-jam, BEiNO. riiullindah ja- 

Knk) jamun, ,, moon, Kumaon. 

Noorala mara, Can. Perin njara, IMai.eae. 

Jambool, Dck. Perin ngara, ,, 

Jamoon tree, Eno. Knkan rukni, Punjab. 

Jamun, Hind. Nawcl inaram, Tam. 

Sumra, of Hushyarpur. Noredi ; Nonuli, Tel. 

Katammal, Kanuka. | Nerar, Pidda noredu, „ 

A fine tree of most parts of British 
India, and the Moluccas, grows to 70 and 80 
feet high, and 8 or 9 in girth in low fiat lo¬ 
calities. Its reddish-coloured timber is heavy, 
hard and durable, made into planks and 
used for sugar mills, but though strong and 
much used for ordinary purposes, it is not es¬ 
teemed, The fruit is small, somewhat astrin¬ 
gent, and is sold in the bazaars. Length of 
trank to first branch being 10 feet, and the 
circumference 6 feet. It attains full size in 
40 years ; heart-wood tough, of a dark red- 
colour, liable to warp a little ; not subject to 
worms ; used by zemindars for agricultural 
implements, and produces good timber.— Mr, 
Thompson ; Captain Macdonald ; Dr, Cleg- 
horn, in M, E, J. B, ; quoting Balfour, p, 
113; Roorkee Proceeding papers on Gwalior 
Timler, p. 32. ‘ 

SYZYGIUM MICRANTHUM, Thw. 

^ A moderate sized tree of the Centi’al Province 
of Ceylon at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 
feet.— Thw. En. PL Zeyl,, ii, 116. , 

SYZYGIUM OLIGANTHUM, Thw. A! 


small ti’ee of Ambagamdwa district, at an ele¬ 
vation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 

SYZYGIUM POLYANTHUM. 

■ Eug. S. polyantlia, Wight, Illust. ii, p 17 ; leones, 
t. 54;i. 

Syz. balsameuin, Wall. Wight, III. ii, p. 16. . 

Calypt. caryoi)hyllifolia; Moon’s Cat., p. 39-c. 

p. 2801. 

The Battadomba gass of the Singhalese, a 
large tree, common in Ceylon up lo au ele¬ 
vation of 3,000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., 
PoZ. 11,7^. 1 16. 

SYZY^GIU M ROTUNDIFOLIUM, Arn. 
Pug. A small tree of the Central Province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet.— En, Pi. Zeyl., Vol, \\, p, 1J6. 

SYZYGIUM SCLEROPIIYLLUM, Thw. 
A moderate sized tree of the central province, 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,COO to 8,000 
feet.— Thw, En, PL ZeyL, Vol, \\,p. 116. 
SW/:GiyM SYLVESTRE. 

Eng. (S.) sylvestris, Wight, Icon, t., 532. 

( •alyptrautiles jambohuia, Moon’s Cat., p. 39 c. 

p. 2802. 

The Aloobo-gass of the Singhalese, is a 
large tree in Ceylon, common up to au ele¬ 
vation of 3,000 feet. The woods of several 
of these trees are employed for economic 
purposes.— Wight's leones; Voigt; Thw. 
Enum^ PL Zeyl,, p. 116. 

SYZYGIUM 8PATHULATUM, Thw. 
A small tree of the central province of Cey¬ 
lon, at an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet.— 
Thw. En. IH. Zeyl, ii, ll6. 

SYZYGIUM UMBROSUM, Thie, A 
moderate sized tree of the open, grassy places 
in the Central province of Ceylon,atan eleva¬ 
tion of 5,000 to 6,000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. 
ZcyL,\\, 116. 

SZAKllRjOrBeni Szakhr, are a tribe of free 
Arabs. According to Burckhardt, they rove 
I in the plain from the fourth to the fifth station 
of the Haj, and thence westward towards 
the mountains of Belkaa. They were em¬ 
ployed by the pashaofDamascus for the defence 
of the caravan against the other tribes. They 
live by breeding camels, for the use of the 
pilgrim caravan, of which they have a very 
considerable number. Though smaller than 
the Anadolian, Turkman, or Kurd camels, they 
are better able to bear heat and thirst than 
the latter, are chiefly of a light or reddish 
grey colour, with very little wool about their 
necks.— BurchhardIs Travels. 

SZE-CUUEN, a district of Western China, 
bordering on Tibet. Gold is collected in the 
sands of the rivers in Yunnan and Szechueu, 
especially from the upper branch of the Yang- 

tszekiang cal led Kinsha-kiang or Golden-sanded 
River. The largest amount is said by Sir 
John Davis to cojne from Li-kiaug-fu near 
that river and from Yung-cliang-fu on the 
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SZfi-ll«W-KWO. 


mu TCttOUAK. 


borders of Burmab. It is wrought into peis 
Bonal ornaments and knobs for official caps, 
and beaten into leaf for gilding, but is not 
used as a coin, nor is much found in the market 
as bullion. Silver also is brought from Yun¬ 
nan, near the borders of Cochin-China and 
the mines in that region must be both exten¬ 
sive and easily worked to afford such large 
quantities as have been exported during the 
last five years. Tavernier tells us there 
comes gold from China, which the Chinese ex¬ 
change for the silver which is brought them. 
For, price for price, they love silver better 
than gold, because they have no silver mines. 
Yet it is the coarsest melal of all the Asiatic 
gold.— William^s Middle Kingdom^ p, 144; 
Taverniers Travels^ p, 156. 

SZE, Chin. A dollar. 

SZE-TSEW-KWO.Ciiin. The kingdom of 
lions, also known by the name of Paouchoo, 
the island of gems. 


SZEZECINY, Pol. Bristles. 

SZU, or Azes Scythians, see Kabul. 

SZtJ TAETAES, Hi is a*valleyand town 
in Central Asia, from which Lassen supposes 
the Szu Tartars w'cre expelled by the Yue- 
tchi or White Huns B. "c. loO. The Szu 
Tartars he supposes to be the Sacae and the 
Yue-tchi to be the Tochaii. After occupying 
Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, they are stated 
by the Chinese to have been driven thence, 
also, by the Yengar, some years afterwards, 
and to have established themselves in Kipen, 
in which name Lassen recognises thoKopheu 
valley in the Kohistau. The great Kirghis 
horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai. It is 
under the dominion of China and exchanges 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier fol" 
silk goods. See Affghaii, Kabul, Kirghis. 

SZU TCHOUAN, see Kalkas. 
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TABAK. 


TABASIUR. 


T. The Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanscrit, 
Hindi, Mahvatta, Gnzerati, Bengali, Uriya, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Malayalam, all 
contain letters with the sound of the English 
letter T, as in tar, tanning, terse, tori.ion, and 
turning,and the Arabic, Persian and Urdu have 
two letters each with the power of the English 
letter T. Tliis letter of the English alpha¬ 
bet has, in English, but one soiuid : as in tan, 
ten, tin, tune, tun, tyne ; but in combination 
with the English letter h, it assumes two 
compound sounds, a softer cue as in than,thus, 
thyme, then ; and a harder sound, as in 
thicken,thief,thong, tlu'all, thumb, and thwart. 
Tij, with the sound of the English letter fis 
in thief, and of tiie Greek letter ^theta, oc(;ur 
in Tclui^u, Uriya and Karnatica, but this 
sound is not fretpient in other of the h]astern 
tongues, tluuigh a “t,” with the aNj)iratetl “ h'’ 
occurs in most of them, in whicli “ h. ’ has tJie 
scuind of an aspirate, pronounced after the “ t, ’ 
and should bo written t’h, and pronounced hat- 
t’hear. 

T A AG, also Tag. Beng, Hind, Crotalaria 
juncea, Linn. 

'rAALEB. All. Fox. 

TAAIjIM khan a, the gvinnasiuin of 
India, arc in almost every town, ddie tSindi are 
very fond of wrcsLline, but tin? Alalia or wrcvst- 
lers of Sind are, generally speaking, African 
bhicks. In Siud wr(\stling, it i.s not nece.ssary, 
as in Iiulia, to tlivow the ad versary on his back. 
— lilt) ton's SuniJi, li89. 

TAAAI. An. Food. 

TAAKLINGFN. Dut. Dice.’ 

tab. The Tab river i.s only partly in 
Khu/dstan, near Bcibalieni, there of consi¬ 
derable size, it preserves a western course as 
far ns Indian, a town of about d,0()0 inhabi¬ 
tants ; up to wliicdi, when a.scended by Lieut. 
Wbitelock, of llio Indian navy, in 1830, it 
was found to be navigable for boats of twenty 
tons. From iieiice, the river inclines more 
southward, ainl has a tortuous Cniirse thrungli 
an alluvial soil to the Persian Gulf; an ex¬ 
tensive population have their dwelling on its 
banks. A little w.ay north ward of the city 
of Shuster, at the bifurcation of the river, 
Karurn is the famous reservoir called Sbadar- 
wan, with the bridge of Shapur, and several 
deep and fine kanat. Sjo Furs, Kabi, Khu- 
zistan. 

TABACCO. It. Tobacco. 

TABACCO UA NASO. It. Tabac en poii- 
dra, Fu. Snutf. 

TABACHIR. Fu. Tabashecr. 

TABACK. Ger. Tobacco. 

TABACO. Jap. Pout, Sp. Tobacco. 
TABACO HE POLYO. 8p. Snuff. 

tabacUM. Lat. Tobacco. 

TABAK. Dut. Fr. Bus. Tobacco. 
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TABAKHIR. A mineral medicinal sub¬ 
stance,—not to be confounded with tabasidr, 
tho silex from the baihboo, from which' 
it is quite distinct .—Powell Hand-hook, p. 99. 

TABAL, according to Qialiomedans,tho man 
who made the first sword. 

TABA-NEBOO, Beng. Hind. Citrus 
acida, Citrus bergamia (a variety). 

TABANID^E. The ziinb of Abyssinia, the 
very sound of whose dreaded hum sends tho 
herds from their pastures, and makes them 
run wildly about, till they drop with fatigue, 
fright, and hunger. Quito as formidable in 
the southern portion of the same continent is 
the dreaded tsetse, like the ziinb, one of the 
Tabanidre, though a different species. This 
insect, which is scarcelylargcrthaiithehou.se- 
fly, reigns over certain districts, attacking tho 
dome.stic animals. Its bite is certain death to 
the ox, iior.se, and dog, yet, strange to say, it 
produces no serious inconvenience to the hu¬ 
man body, nor apparently to the wild game of 
tho country, tlio buffalo, giraffe, antelope, 
and zebra, which roam by millions over the 
.same [)lain.s.— Gossds Natural History^ p. 1 lO, 

TAliABI, is the Livy of the Arabians, tho 
very parent of their history ; but, .is far as 
Ouseley could find by eiKpiiry, given over 
lost in Arabic. Tabari was born in tl^ 
year of our era 83(S, and lived until 922,—*- 
Ovnley's Travels, Vol. 1. p. 35. 

TaJ>A 8, in tlio Salt Desert, north of 
Yc-zl, is cjtllcd by Nasir-ud-din,Tabas Kill or 
Tab.is Gili.— Ynle Calhat/, I. p. ccxiv. 


TaBASCIIIR. Ger. Tabashcer. 
TABASinil. Ar. [Ijnd.L.\t. Pers. Tguk. 


B.xnslociiuu, Bkno. IIiivi). 
I>all^k „ 

Vanslooliun, Guz. 

Wa-tii ga-kyoiik, P>ORM. 
Chiili-luvaug, Cnr.v. 

'Pa Each ir, Fa. 

Tabatschir, Geu, 


Duulochim 

Tivaksliera, 

Oouani.'iku, 

(J oalie, 
Miinjil uppii, 
Vediini up[)u 
I'abashir, 


ilJM). 

Sans. 

Sj.vuu. 

t> 

Tam. 
Tee. 
To UK. 


A siliceous concretion found in tho joints of 
thefeniale bamboo. Ibis partly soluble in water, 
bliii.ah white, concrete, adliesive to the tongue, 
at a red heat fuse.s into a transparent glass. 
It is compo.sed of silica 70, potash 30, per 
100. The Persians deem it tonic and aphro¬ 
disiac ; tho Arabs su[)po.se it to bo astringent, 
but from its composition wo are warranted 
in supp().sing it to bo entirely inert. In 
Ten.a.sserim tabasheer has a place among 
native medicinal substances. It re.sists acids, 
is indestructible by fire, and forms, on being 
fused with alkalies, a sort of glass. It is 
much e.Mteemed by the Hindoos, Persians, and 
Arabs as a powerful tonic, and is said by them 
to have great efficacy in internal bruises. It 
is imported into Bombay chiefly from Singa¬ 
pore ; small quantities are also brouglit from 
tho Alalabar coast. Dr. Irvine has often ro- 
l 



TABERNJ5M0NTANA OORONARIA. 


TA-BOOT. 
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moved it from old bamboos at Hoshungabad. 
It is brought to Ajmeer from Hurd war, and is 
used as an aphrodisiac and in general debility. 
One massa is the dose, and it is sold at two 
tolahs for one rupee.— Faulkner. O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 694. Mason. Gen. Med Top. p. 
128. Thojjcpsons Records of General Science 
viii. pp. 132-35. 

TABa:-11IUI rang. Hind. Pale yellow, 

with tone of blue. 

TABASI. XfiL. Cavallium urens, Sch. 
and End. 

Tab ATI. Tel. Mallea Rotliii, Ad. Juss. 

TABEE. Malay. Chavica Roxburghii, Mig. 

Taber I ST AN. See KoIi. 

TABEUN^MONTANA, a gemisof plants 
belonging to the natural 6rder ApocyiiuceiC, 
found in the West Indies, South Anuuica, 
Australia, India, and tropical Asia. Seeds 
in a follicle, immersed in pulj). The flowers ( 
of many species are very sweet scented, j 
and tlie double-flowered variety of 'R coronaria 
is very ornamental and is one of the most 
commnn species in Indian gardens. 'I'he dce[) 
red [)ulp surrounding the seo<ls c»f this species 
appears capable of yielding ji beautiful colour. 
The crearn-liko sap of T. ntilis, the niilk- 
tt-ee, or Ilya of Dc ..ra, is said to be 
very nouriMhing. Otlier species are cmph'yed 
medicinally. The sap of T. persiiairimfolia 
is considered a poison in Mauritiu'^. The 
wood is employed in turnery. l)i\ Wight in 
Jcones, gives T. coronaria, T, crispa., T. dicho- 
toma, T. parviflora, and T. recurva.— Voigl.H'’. 
Ic. 

TABERN/EMONTANA ALTERNIFO- 
LIA. Linn. syn. of Tabernfemontana crispa, 
Itoxh. 

TABERN^.MONTANA CITRIFOLIA. 
Gibs. Nagiu koora. Can. is a small tree 
common on tlie hills near and below the g])ats 


which has been recently introduced into Eu¬ 
ropean gardens. Fark-i-taggar is the single 
variety, and barra-tagar the double flowered. 
It is propagated by cuttings.— Genl.Med. Top, 
p. 186. Riddell^ Alason^ Voigty p. 527, 

TABERNiEMONTANA CRISPA. Roxb. 

T. alteinifolia, Linn. | Kiirutupala, Malsal. 

This shrub grows on the coasts of peninsu¬ 
lar India,and is employed in medicine. Voigt, 

TABERNA5MONTANA DICHOTOMA, 
Roxb. A. DC. 

Cerbera tuaiighas. Linn. I ManghaslattescenSjjffMm 
1 Thes. Zeyl. 

Forbidden Fruit. Eng. | Diwi-kaduru-gass. Singh. 

This is a native of Ceyl(tn,very common in 
tlie Avanner parts of the island. Its native 
name is Diwi Kaduru^ but nine species of 
t he genus are enumerated. “ Kaduru,'^ which 
signifies “forbidden,” and Ditvi tiger’s” 
It thrives in a low situation, with a light 
mixed sod .—The Book oj Trees^p. \57.Thw. 
FjH. Bl. Zeyl. p. 192. 

TABERNiEMONTANA-DIVARICATA, 

R. Bu. syn. of Tabernmmontana coriara, R. Br. 

T A B E RN^E M O N ’f AN A P A R VIFLOR A. 
Roxb. syn. of T. micrantha, Voigt. 

TABERNFEMONTANA PERSICARI^- 
FOLIA. 

Folygonnm leaved Taber- 1 Tugur, Hind, 

uaQmontana, Kng. | 

A straight middling sized tree ; the tree is 
sacred,and the scented wood is used in incense. 

T A BE 1 IN fK M ON T A N A RECURVA is 
a low shrub, indigenous about Moulmain, re- 
miirkable for its recurved peduncles and 
fragrant flowers.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 186. 

Mffson . 

TABI. Malay. Pepper, Long pepper. 
TABIA. ]>ALr. Cayenne pepper. 

TABKI HURTAU Hind. Hurtal. 


of Canara and 8unda. Wood while, but tough 
and strong.— Dr. Gibson. 

TABERN/EMONTANA CO RON ARIA. 
R. Br ; Loxb. IF Ic. Rh, 

TaV>eru80iiiontanadivari- I Nerinm coronarinm Ait. 
cata U. Br, | Neriuui cUvaricatam Liinx. 

Wax flower plant Eno. Qrandi tagarapu 
Fark-i-ta^><ar Hind. chettii Tel. 

Nandier vatatnNandi vardhana chottu „ 
Nandier vat am Tam 

This ornamental shrub is cultivated in 
flower gardens, the flowers are fragrant during 
the night. lu the Dekbau it is common 
in gardens with dark shining leaves, flow¬ 
ers generally double, colour pure white, 
resembling wax, having a faint pleasant smell. 
T’he foliage beautifully contrasts with its large 
bbie-white double flowers, which are often 
called ‘‘ wax flowers.” The wax flower of 
Bengal is a trailing creeper, Hoya carnoaa, 
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TABLE CLOTHS are manufactured at the 
towns of Cuddalore, Chingleput, and in the 
outskirts of Madras, equal in quality to those 
of Britain. They are of different sizes, the 
largest 9 cubits in breadth and 15 in length, 
aiid 12 cubits long by 6 broad, the smallest 
9 by 4. They are sold at different rates. The 
table cloths and napkins of Pondicherry are 
good in quality, varying in size from that of 
the ordinary table cloth, to those of dimen¬ 
sions suited to public entertainments. The 
damask piattern design is imitated in various 
parts of the Madras Presidency.— AI. E. J. R, 

TABLE BAY. L. 33<> 54' S., L. IS® 25*' 
E.; leading to Cape Town at the Cape of 
Good Hope, is overlooked by Table Mountain. 

TABLUNG, a rude pagan tribe in the 
hills of Assam, on the eastern frontier of the 
Mikir and' Cachar. 

TA-BOOT. A tree of Akyab. It grows 
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to a moderate size, but is not very plentiful. 
Its wood is used for making banghies and other 
fine work.— Cal. Cat. Ex- 186*2. 

TABOOT OR TAZKEAH. Arab. A bier 
in the shape of a mausoleum, intended to 
represent the one at Karbiilla, erected over 
the remains of Hoossain. It consists of a 
bamboo frame work, the interstices being filled 
up with a nicely clipped network of paper, 
often pasted on mica. But every variety 
of materials is employed, from the purest sil¬ 
ver, to ivory, ebony, sandal-wood, cedar, 
down to bamboo, also wax and bani^les. With¬ 
in it are placed allums, or tombs to represent 
those of Hussun and Hoossaiii.— l/er/dots. 

TABOR. At the foot of Mount-Tabor is 
a green valley. In ascending tlio hill, on the 
right hand, looking into the plain of Esdrao- 
lon, stands a little village, called Deborah by 
tlie natives, in which, say the IcgcmD, Jael 
slew Sisera. The view from Mount Tabor is 
magnificent, and comprises places of tho 
greatest interest ; the hills of Gil boa and 
Samaria, Mts. ITermon and CainneU tlie 
jdaiiis of Galilee and Esdraelon, the Jordan 
and the Kishon, the wSea of Galilee atid tho 
Mediterranean, are all discernible. On the 
anniversary of the transfiguration, mass is per¬ 
formed at, and a great procession Icl to, the 
altars set up where the three tabernacles wore 
made. They are in a vault under ground.—• 
Skinner's Overland Jonrnet/^ VoL /, p. 130- 
131. 

TABRIZ OR TAURIS, the ancient Antro- 
patia, the capital of Azerjiban, is situated in an 
open country crossed by ranges of low hills. 
It presents a large monotonous assemblage of 
flat roofed, mud-built and mud colored houses, 
in streets intersected by numerous sticams. 
It was the residence of Abbas mirza, sou of 
the king of Persia. According to the observa¬ 
tions of Major Menteitli, it is in hit. 38^ 4'; 
and according to the unfortunate traveller, ]\Ir. 
Browne, it is in long. 46*^ 2o',— Porter's 
Travels^ Vol. /, p. 220. Mignan's Travelsy p. 
333. See Kharvar, Kizzel Ozau, Kuzzilbash. 

TABU, in Occanica, sacred monuments. 

TABUT, also Tazia, in India the represen¬ 
tation of a tomb in the mohiiram festival. See 
Ashoora ; Taboot. 

TACAMAHACA, a resin ol^tained from 
America and the E. Indies. That of Bourbon 
is obtained from Calophyllum calaba ; portions 
of this gum are obtained from Elaphrinnr 
tomentosum and Canarium commune, also 
from Fagara octandra ; and likewise it is sup¬ 
posed from Populus balsamifera. It is imported 
from America in large oblong masses wrapt 
in flag leaves. It is of a light brown colour, 
very brittle, and easily melted. When pure 
it has an aromatic smell, between that of 
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lavender and musk ; and dissolves completely 
in alcohol, water having no action on it. 
Calophyllum calaba is a native of Travancore, 
and produces true East India tacamahaca 
resin. This variety is rarely met with : it is 
yellow, translucent, adliesive, of acrid taste, 
and pleasant, aromatic smell.— Thomsons 
Chejmstri/. Faulkner. O'Shaughnesspy page 
238. 8ee Balsamodendron, Clusiacem, Calo- 
phyllum. 

TACCACEiE, a natural order of peren¬ 
nial herbs, with large tuberous roots, seven 
species of which grow in tho East Indies and 
the Archipelago, T. criatata, integrifolia, 
laevis, montana and raillesiana. 

TACCA PINNA'riFlDA. Linx. Forsk, 

T. pinii.itifolia, Gurbi, 

T(»ja of j»ANT)4, Sorana Sans. 

'I’ouk-ta J^rUiU. Kara-ohund 'Paq. 

Kunda Dnc. Kara Karuaykalungu'P aim 

Salop Tacca. Kno. Oniida gudda TkI/. 

ChjinayKal uguMA lkal. Kunda ,, 

Tacca Liker Mai.ay. Chunda ,, 

Jn Otaheito and other Society isles, they 
make, of the meal of tho root, a nonrisiiing 
gelatinous cako, like that made of salep. lb 
possesses a considerable degree of aciimony, 
and requires frequent washing in cold water 
[•revionsly to its being dressed. In Travancore, 
whore this root grows to a very large size, it 
is much eaten by tlio natives, wlio mix a 
sufficient portion of some agreeable acid with 
it, to subdue its natural pungency.— Voigt, 
600. Ainslicy p. 248. See Arrow Root, Food, 
Maranta. 

TACCA PIN^iVATIFOLIA. syn, 

of Tacca piniiatifida, Forsh. 

TACllASll. Hkb. Badger. 

TACIIYRES Z A BIN DA, of Celebes, a 
rare l>utUu'lly with cinnabar red wings. 

TACHYPETE8 AQUILA, or Frigate bird, 
also called (ho 8ea Hawk, also Man of War 
bird, and tho Boatswain, has sliort feet, and 
cannot swim or dire. It is intermediate be¬ 
tween the predaceous sea and land birds, and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their prey. 
It is of great endurance, takes great flights, 
rising to great heights in the air. It ranges 
Ihrougli all tropical seas and hovers over tho 
tropical waters. It lias been seen 400 leagues 
fiom land, and yet is said to return to land 
every night. Its expanded pinions measure 
14 feet from end to end.— Jiennett. 

TACSHAC. Seo Krishna, p. 54.5. Tak. 

TACSONIA PINNATTSTIPULA. A 
climbing plant, nearly allied to tiie Passion 
Flowers, and requiring tho same treatment. 
Colors rose or pink.— IHddell. 

TACHXUDOGBO, CociiiN-Cnm. Acorus 
calamus. Sweet flag. 

TACHYDROMUS SEXLINEATUS. See 

Zonurideae. 
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TAFSIR: 


TAGOLANDA. 


TADA CIlETTU. Tel, Grewia tiliflefolia, 
Vahl 

TADAGUNNI. Can. Dolichos catiany. 
TADALA. Singh. Colocasia autiquorum, 
Schott, 

TADDI MARAM. Tam. Pterospermiim 
tubcriflorum. 

TADDIKA OHUVVA. Tel. Grewia llothii, 

Jl 0, 

TADI CHETTU. Tel. Terminalia belleri- 
ca, Roxb, 

TADJOURRA. See Tajurra. 

TADMOR, Arab. Palmyra. See Balbec- 
TADORNA VULPAN8ER, the common 
shieldrako of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is 
common in the Punjab, not rare in Lower 
Bengal. ' 

TADRELU. Hind. Coriaria Nepalensis, 
Wally also Barleria cristata. See ihilel, 
Kashmir. 

TADRU. Hind. Rhamnus purpiircus, also 
R. virgatus. 

TAEFA, Ar. Amongst tho Afghans, this 
term means a nation, a tribe. In India, amongst 
mahomedans, a band of singing women. 

TAEL, a Chinese coin, value about forty 
pence. 

TAEL VOLCANO. See Volcano. 
TA'IMBILE, Singh. Cocos nucifera, L, 
T^NIS BLECIINOIDES. The tapeworn) 
fern, so called from the resemblance of the line ; 
of sori to a tapeworm, It is not infrequent in | 
Tenasserim.— Mason, 

TiEN-YO, BuuM. Pines of several varieties 
are abundant in tho dry and hilly districts of 
Burmah, reaching a good size, often fifty feet 
without limb. One or two species are found in 
theTenassevim provinces, but not frequently. It 
is neglected as timber because of its softness 
and liability to be attacked by ants. Some 
turpentine is manufactured from it. Pieces 
of it are every year washed down the Irrawady. 
— Malcolm, 

TAE-PING, native Chinese, as distinguish¬ 
ed from the Tartar ruling race. 

TAER. Arab. A bird. 

TAEL. When Arabs wish to cool the skin 
after a journeyi they wash with a kind of clay 
called “ Tail,” or with a thin paste of henim, 
and then anoint the body with oil or butter.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol. 255. 

TAF'SIR. Arab. Ilm-ul-Tafsir, or the exj^o- 
sition of the Koran. Several Tafsir arc 
known all over the modern world. The 
smaller one is called Jelalani, or the two Jelal, 
i.e., the joint work of Jelal us Siyuti and Jelal- 
ul Mahalli, and fills two stout volumes octavo. 
The larger is the exposition of ul Baizawi, 
which is supposed to contain the whole sub¬ 
ject. Some few divines read Ul Khazin.— Bur¬ 
ton's Pilgrimage to Mecca^ Voh L, p. 156. 



TAFTA, a kind of silk cloth. 
TAGABALOY. a tribe in Mindanao. 

TAG A DA. Tel. Bignonia cholonoides, Linn» 
TAG A DA TUNG A. Tel. Oyperus dubiu*, 
Rottl. 

TAGAL. Dry rice cultivation,equivalent to 
the Malay “niuah.” 

TAGAL4. A language of Lucon island, in 
the Arcliij>elago. See India, Philippine Islands. 

TAGARA. Malkal. Tam. Cassia tora, 
Linn, 

TaGAKAM. Tam. Tel. Tin. 
q'AGAUISE KUJ^A. Tel. Cassia, species, 
TaGaRU. I'el. Morinda tinctoria. 
TaGa8HE. Tam. Cassia tora, Linn. 
TAGETES ERICCTA ; Genda, Hind. 
A great variety in gardens. Its hand¬ 
some yellow flower is used by the hinduvS 
in making garlands to decorate their idols, and 
it may be secai on the gates of churches and 
houses of Europeans at Christmas and New 
Year's day. — Gen. Med, Top. p. 206, 

TAGETES LUC IDA. The African mari¬ 
gold, is common in all Indian gardens, and 
readily i^rowu from .seed.— Riddell. 

TAGETES P4TULA. Linn.; Roxh. 

Ottnd.a Bkno. 1 Gul jafam HiMD. Pkks. 

Fren(;h Alaryfcold^ ICx(L I Baiiri cliettii Tel. 

This marigold is grown in most of the 
gardens of India, and the flower is worn by 
Liimloo women in their hair.— Gen. Med. Top. 
j). 20G. Graliitm in Thomson's Records of Gen. 
Science, Vol> JX., p. 303. 

TAGGAR. Hind. Varicriaiia Ilardwickii, 
and V. Wallichii. 

TAGIJAN. See Kaffir. 

TAGllANI KI L VKRI. Duk. Hind. See 
Polkeo. 

TAGHAU. Hind. Calotropis procera. 
TAQHAR. Turk. Peks. A large sack of 
which horsemen carry a pair, .sluiig over the 
horse, to contain provender. According to 
Timkowsky, it contains about four poods, or 
I one hundred and forty pounds, of flour. Until 
lately, revenues continued to be estimated 
in China in sacks of rice ; perhaps are so still. 
In Burmah they are always estimated in 
baskets office.— Meninski. Yale Cathay /, p, 
153. 

TAGIRISE KURA, Cassia, sp. Chakramar- 
daka, Sang, is C. tora, W. C. occidentalis, 
Ileyne. 

TAGHO. Hind. Pistacia atlantica, also 
•Celtis caucasica and C. nepalensis. 

TAGHUN, or Takpun, Pushtu. Celtis cau¬ 
casica. Nettle tree. 

TAGOLANDA ISLAND, on the north 
coast of Celebes, is in lat. 2^ 23' N., and long. 
125° 36' E., 12 miles from Bejaren Island. 
It has a high conical peak, and is of consider¬ 
able extent.— Horsf, See Siao. 
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TAGOW, a valley in the Kolnstan of Ka¬ 
bul, now held by the Safi, an Afifghan tribe. It 
contains many ancient remains and numerous 
coins have been found in them. See Kohistan. 

TA-GOUNG, the ancient capital of the 
Ibirtnese einpiro. 

TAG PA. Bhot. Birch. Betula bliojpiitra, 

Wall, Royle. 

TAGUK a Iii^h island, off the coast of 
Cochin China, in hit. 11° 40' N., and bounds 
on the south Camraiguo Bay, in Cochin China. 
— llorsf. 

TaGU-MUDA. Tam. ? Gmelina ar- 
borea, Roxh, 

TAGUSHE. Tam. Cassia tora, Linn. 

TA-HAVING CuiN. Rhubarb. 

TAIIBUjND, a LoouL^gee; an article of dress. 

TAHFAT-UL-MAJAIIIDIN, ^vritten by 
Shekh Zain-ul Abidin, gives an account of 
the proceedings of the Portuguese against 
the mahomedans from A. D. 1498 to lo83. 

TATI I A, a name of Sogdiana. See Afghan, 
Kabul, p. 434. 

TAIILEEL, a sl'irill noise made by the 
women of Arabia, It is a combined inotion of 
the tongue, throat, and hand, vibrated rapid¬ 
ly over the mouth. When an Arab or a 
Kurd hears the tahleel he almost loses his 
senses through excitement, and is ready to 
commit any desperate act. This shrill cry is 
like a very quick repetition of the word el (or 
lei lei Id lei). Between Kazerun and Bushehr, 
llie women, chiefly of Arab descent, nse it to 
welcome a stranger as an expression of joy; 
they use it also during the mournful ceremony 
of a funeral— Onseley's Travels, Vol. J., p. 
310. Laynrd, Nincveh> Vol, I. 120. 

TAII-NOUNG, a most beautiful, though 
rather small, tree of Burmah. Leaves very 
small, composite, lively greeti, rising from the 
base of a double thorn. — Malcom, Vol. I. p. 

188. 

TA-IIOAISr, CocH-CniN. Rhubarb. 

TAHlSIL, a revenue subdivision of a dis¬ 
trict presided over by a tahsildar, whose 
l^rimary duty is to collect revenue, ttc., but 
who, in the Punjab, is vested with civil and 
magisterial powers : also the office or build¬ 
ing in which the business of a tahsildar is 
transacted. 

TAHSILDAR. A sub-collector or officer in 
charge of a tahsil. 

TAHTAH. Hind.Pkiis. The Tartar race. 

TAL The Shan race. See Ahom, India, p. 
338. 

TAI. Bdrm. Ebony. 

TAI. HiND.'f Oryza sativa. 

TAIA-BOUK-BHA— ? A tree of Akyab. 
It is a small wood, is plentiful, and is used 
for firewood *—CaL Cat^ Ex, 1862, 
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TAIBEMBAGA. Malay. Acetate of cop¬ 
per. 

TAIF. Arab. Aloe litoralis, Koenig, 

TAIFAII. An. Pkrs. A nation, a tribe, a 
company of singing wuinen. See Taefah. 

lAIfl <tf Kabul, Ac., iimipG ftpricots 
dried ; called in llic Punjab kishta. 

IAIGAB, near Kclat, is 3G0 feet above tlio 
sea. 

J Al KIIAKA, a cellar or underground 

room. 

TAIL, a river near Ambulwara in Nagpoor. 

TAILA. Sans, Sesamum orieiitale. Giii- 

gelly seed. 

TAHj CHAHHANA, a maiiomcdan do¬ 
mestic ceremony. 

J AIL GIlURllA Y. Oil pots, a inahomedan 
domestic ceremony. 

TAILLESS Dh^ER, or tailless Roe of I'en- 
nant and Slia\v, syn. ol CervuJiis pi’gargus. 
Sec (^ervus ; Deer; Alamnndia. 

TAIM. A cubit-measure in Rangoon of 18 
inches.— Simmond's J) let. 

1 AIM OR, or T A 1 ^l U R-L A NG. St'e Timur. 

TAINDU, also Bakul, also ]\liil.sari, Duic. 
Mimusops elengi. 

lAHsTI. A Burmese itinci’tarv nuaisure, 
containijig 7,000 euhits, nearly‘2 miles 1 
furlong.— Simmond's Diet, 

TAIKT, the fruit ot the Capparis dela. 

'fAJR. Arab. Bird. 

TAIT, Colonel C. B., aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, commanded for juany years the 
3rd Bengal Irregular Cavalry, \vhieli, as 
'‘Tait’s Horse,’' did good service in General 
PolloclFs expedition to Cabul, a}id in the 
Sutlej and Punjab oam])aigns. Colmiel^ Tait 
commanded his Irregular.s at the battles 
of Tiseen and Mammoo Kale, under Pollock ; 
at Ferozeporc, under Littler, when besieged 
by the whole Sikh army ; and under Hardingo 
ami Gough at Fcmzcshah, Ramnugger, Chil- 
lianwallah, and Goojerat. He bnteied tho 
service a.s an infantry cadet in 1825. 

TAITAN. Tam. Stryclmos potatorum, 

TAITSHNG, emperor of China, is said to 
have dismissed three thousand women from 
the imperial establishment.— Oh. Anc. p, 286. 
in Vule Cathay /, p. 1. 

TAIWAN, tho island of Formosa, 

TAIWU, emperor of China (B. C. 1634). 
In hia reign ambassadors, accompanied by 
interpreters, and belonging to 76 distinct 
kingdoms, are reported to Jjavo arrived from 
remote regions at the court of China. 

TAJ, a crown ; a circular head-dress, andia 
central Asia, as Tajik, applied by the Uzbek 
and Armenian to the Iranian p()pnIation in 
Khiva, Bokhara, Khorasan and Badakhshan. 

TAJ. Hind, aromatic bark or cinnamon; 
^Cinnamomum albiflornm, Cassia liguea. 
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TAJ-BADSHAHI. Astragalus hamatus. 
TAJEND. See Aimak. 

TAJIK. la Bokhara, this name is given 
to Persians to distinguish them from tlie 
Uzbek. Taj, in Persian, means a crown, or 
circular head-dress, and in Central Asia ^ Tajik 
is applied by the Uzbek, and Armenians to 
the Iranian population in Khiva, Bokliara, , 
Khorasan and Badakhshan. In Persia 
proper, the Tajik is so termed in contra¬ 
distinction to the Iliyat. Ou tlie Oxus, a 
Tajik is used as opposed to an Uzbek; 
in Afghanistan, as opposed to. an Afghan 
or Hazarah. Throughout Persia, this term 
is applied to a cultivator, to distinguish 
him from an inhabitant of towns. Tho I ajiks 
are of the shiah sect. According to Dr. 
Latham, the term for this race in Bokhara is 
Sart; in Afghanistan, Dehgan ; in Belucliistan, 
Deb war. On the Kabul river, they are called 
Kabuli. In Seistan, the mass of the popula¬ 
tion is Tajik, and many of them dwell in reed 
huts ou the great Jake, and live by fishing and 
fowling. 

The Tajik race of Badakhshan speak Persian 
and possessed the country before the inroads of 
the Uzbek and Turk, they are purer Iranian 
than other Tajik. They are a wild race, living 
in the little mountain glens, in villaces sur¬ 
rounded by gardens. The Tajik of Badakh- 
shau are not so handsome as the men of 
Chitrar, their dress is like that of the Uzbek. 

Bokhara has often changed its rulers and 
modified its inhabitants. At each successive 
influx new tribes have been added to the bulk 
of the population. This intermixture was more 
particularly felt whenevei' tho Uzbek race re¬ 
entered the Khanat Of the T.ijik aboriginal 
inhabitants there is but a remnant left, which 
forms the chief population of the city of 
Bokhara ; in other towns there are none, or 
very few indeed. Owing to their peaceful 
disposition, not to use the word cowardliness, 
they abstain from taking any part in warlike 
achievements. The most salient traits of their 
character are avarice, falsehood, and faithless¬ 
ness. They are usually tall, have a white 
skin with black eyes and hair. Although in 
their dress they strictly adhere to the rules of 
the Koran, there is still much greater affecta¬ 
tion than is observable among the Uzbek. 
The Tajik of Balkh >are corrupt, dissolute, vici¬ 
ous men. Their politeness in conversation often 
becomes disgusting, especially if they require 
the assistance of the person to whom they 
address their words, The Tajik is supposed 
by Colonel Tod to bo the Scythic Tacliari 
of Strabo, Tak-i-uk of the Chinese. The Tajik 
of Kabul are the aborigines of the country, and 
are not Afghans. Alexander probably found 
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them there as fire-worshippers speaking San¬ 
scrit or Pelhevi. 

At Mongal, M. Ferrier met with 220 
tents of Hazarah surrounded by a consi¬ 
derable extent of cultivation. This tribe had 
intermarried with the Tajik population, de¬ 
scended from the ancient inhabitants of 
the country. These Tajik, he says, arc 
subdivided into two very distinct classes:— 
Mic Parsivan or Parsi-zaban, who speak the 
Persian language, and inhabit towns and 
villages, and the wandering Eimak, who 
live under canvas. The Hazarah are Eimak, 
tliough they pretend to be of Afghan race ; 
the Afgliaiis deny this, because they speak 
corrupt Persian, whereas the Afghan always 
speaks his mother tongue the Pushtoo. By 
tlicir general appearance it is easy to see that 
they arc of Tartar origin. A Hazarali’s face 
is square, fiat, and angular, the eyes are small, 
and obliquely placed ; conqtlexiou pale and 
sallow, and beard scanty ; tliey are rather 
undersized, but their proportions indicate 
great personal strength ; their bravery 
: amounts to rashness, and tlie Afghans dread 
them; there are no better horsemen in all Asia. 
Their duplicity is not so great as that of their 
neighbours; ou the contrary, a certain sim¬ 
plicity may be observed amongst them, which 
contrasts strangely with their ferocious man¬ 
ners. The women are proud of being able, 
when necessity requires, to mount a horse and 
use a firelock or sword witli an intrepidity 
equal to that of their warlike brothers and 
luKsbands. In time of peace, women do all the 
house work, cultivate the fields, and, with 
their children, weave the barek which are the 
source of so much wealth to their tribe. They 
I cannot be called pretty, but they are well 
made ; and enjoy perfect liberty, a rare thing 
indeed amongnt Asiatics ; their husbands are 
not jealous, tliough their Afghan enemies 
pretend that they profit largely by their in-^ 
difference— Ferrier, Joiirn, p. 194. See 
Afghanistan, Arian, Kabul, Kafir, Kelat, 
Khurm.— Latham. 

TAJ KALMI. Hind. Cinnamomum albi- 
florum, 

TAJ-T-KIIOROS. Hind. Cclosia cristata. 
TAJ MAHAL, a monument erected by the 
emperor Jehangir to tho memory of his 
wife Nur Jehaii Begum. It is built upon the 
banks of the Jumna, in a quadrangular space 
one hundred and ninety yards square sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. This wall is sixty feet high 
and adorned at each angle with a tall minaret. 
The minarets, as well as the wall, are of red 
sand-stone, but the Taj Mahal itself is of white 
polished marble, and stands out in shadowless 
splendour beneath the burning sky of India. 

It is erected upon a basement nine hundred 
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feet long, and forty feet high. Tbe great dome 
which rises in the centre, and which is seven¬ 
ty-two feet in diameter, is surmounted by a 
fipire of gilded copper, thirty feet in height. 
It is said that the original spire was of pure 
gold. The interior of the Taj Mahal forms an 
octagon, in the centre of which, in an octagonal 
enclosure, is the sarcophagus. On each side 
of the octagon is a window, closed with a kind 
of marble net work, in the interstices of which 
are inserted small panes of glass. Eight cham¬ 
bers surround this hall, the angles of which 
correspond exactly with tliose of the main 
wall. In the four chambers, answering to the 
sides of the building, are inserted in the walls 
plates of white marble, six feet high, upon 
which flowers, in their natural colours, are 
wrought in a mosaic (»f precious stones, the 
stems being worked in with negro-antico. S > 
elaborate is the workmanship, that to form 
one flower nearly a hundred dillerent gems 
have sometimes been used ; and so exquisite 
is the finish, that the eye might almost be 
deceived, 'fhe tomb is rather moro than a 
mile to the eastward of the Fort of Agra. 

It is approached by a handsome road, cut 
through the mound left by the ruins of 
ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar, it 
stands in a large garden. The term Taj .Mahal 
is said to be a corruption of Mumtaz Maiial, 
another title of the lady.— Tailor's Viut, p. 
133. Schonben/s Travels)India and Kashmir^ 
V(.l. T. p. 183, 4, 5. 

TAJURllAll, a harbour on the west coast of 
the lied Sea, quite unsafe and exposed to tlio 
north-east inonsoon, as well as the souther¬ 
ly winds, and it is probable that ships could 
not lie there, nor a landing bo cll’ectcd very 
often. 

TAK. A district which adjoins the 
province of Dera Ismael Khan, and is p>arlly in 
the plains. The only enemies of which the Sikhs 
here stood in awe were the Wuzeeree, a bar¬ 
barous tribe of Afghans who inhabit the 
mountains to the westward, and sometimes 
descended and plundered in the low country.— 
Tapers East India, Cabul and A^yhanistan, 
1859, p. 22. 

TAK. Colonel Tod supposes the Tak race 
to be the same as the Takshak, Nagabansa or 
Serpent, race who act a coiispicuou.s part in 
the legendary antials of ancient India. It is 
certain that the Tak were progenitors of the 
mahomedan kings of Guzerat, before that 
province was absorbed into the empire of 
Akbar. The Tak of Guzerat are said to have 
adopted mahomedanism when Wajih-ul-Mulk 
was converted, and became the founder of 
the mahomedan dynasty of Guzerat. From 
this time the name almost disappeared, but 
there are Tak amongst the Bhangi, who 
7 T 


though of spurious descent, have evidently 
preserved the name. There are also Tank 
Kajputsin the central Doab and lower Rohil- 
khimd, whose privileges of intermarriage 
show them to be of high lineage, and there 
is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jamu not far from tbeir ancient capital 
Taksha-sila, or Taxila, of which the position 
is mo.st probably to be souglit between Mani 
kyala and the Suan River. Tonk Thoda and 
its lands on the Bunas, from remote times had 
been occupied, perhaps founded, by the Tak 
race, and hence bore the name of Taksilla- 
iiiiggur, familiarly T'akitpur and Thoda. 

From the ruiiis of tho Thoda temples, 
remnants of Takshac architecture, the amateur 
might speedily fill a portfolio. This tract 
abounds with romantic scenery at Rajinahal on 
the Bunas, Gokurn, and many others. Her¬ 
bert cal s Clieetore tho abode of Taxiles, the 
ally of Alexniider. The Tak were all of the 
race of Pooril, so that Forus is a generic, nob 
a j»roper name. This Taksilla-nugger has 
been a large city. The emperor Baber has 
given the po.siti()a of the city of Taxites, where 
Alexander left it, west of the Indus.— EUiott 
liisL of India, p. 504. Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. 1. p. C73. JSec India, Khelat, Khyber, 
p. 514. 

TAK. Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

TAKAVI. Arab. Hind. Feus. Advances 
to larmtTs ill bad seasons. 

TA- K E E F- N K E. 1 11 Tavoy, a very strong, 
close giaiiied, heavy, light coloured, w'ood.— 
Mr, IjIwndeLL 

TAKER. Mind. Capparis spinosa. 

TAKIlhi, a Siamese guitar. 

TAKM-I-BAllI, in the country of the 
Yuzufzai, ail early seat of tho Arians. It is 
called Bahai by the natives, is an isolated 
barren hill of no great height, about eight 
miles west of fort Hoti-Manlaii in l^usiifzai. 
It forms irregularly three sides of a square, 
with the open side towards the north-west. 
The inner slopes of this hill are covered 
with the still standing shells of lofty buildings, 
constructed of hewn stones, most of them 
have at least been of two stories, tho open¬ 
ings for the beams of the upper floor and tho 
windows remaining to attest the fact. 

TAKHTA, Guz. Hind., a plank. 

TAKllTA vSlYA. Black brick-tca. 

TAK-UL BOSTAN, is one parasang and a 
half from the town of Kermanshah. TJiere 
are here maguificent bas reliefs, splendid works 
of art, well worthy of a visit j their his¬ 
tory has been commented upon by many 
authors, and amongst them by 8ir John Mal¬ 
colm. These baa-reliefs were executed by 
command of Bah ram IV., the Varanes IV. of 
Roman history, who lived at the commence* 
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meat of the fifth century, and who, as ifc is 
said, was the fouiicler of Kermau-shali.— Fer- 
Tier Jotti n. p, 27. See Kermaii-shah. 

TAKllT.I-Jx\MSllID. See Naksli-i-Rus- 
tootr), Vathek. 

TAKtlT-l-UAWAN. Pers. A light frame, 
fixed oil two strong [)oles like tliose of a sedan 
chair ; the frame is covered, generally, with 
cloth, and lias a door, sometimes of lattice 
work, at each side ; ifc is carried by two 
mules, one between the poles before, the 
other behind. The Kajavvah is a kind of cra¬ 
dle, swung one on each side of a mule.— 
Ouselep's Travtls, Vol. L p. 251. lilch's He- 
tidence, Koordlslun, Vol. /. p. G. 

TAfLHT [Sai.AlMAN. A mountain in 
L. 34^ 4' 8^ N., and L, 74^ 49' 7" in Kashmir 
above Kosa. Srinu'.;ger, the capital of Kashmir, 
is (3,290 ft. above the sea. 

TAKLAIT. A liAii. Pers. Amongst shiah ma- 
liomedans, the outward observance of a faith 
with which the observer difieiv* 

TAK-l-KKieUA, or Arch of Ohosroos, the 
modern T'ak-i-Kesra, marks tfio site of the 
ancient (Jtesiphon. See Chosroes, (JTesiphon, 
Kasr, Kesra, 'Pigris. 

TAKllT MALANGA. Hind. Nepcta cl- 
liptica. 

TAKHUM. Pant. Ccltis caiicasia, WilhU. 

TAKHUU, 8eo T'hakoor j Tri[)ati. 

TAKLN, the Jhidorcas taxicolor of Plyth, 
is a largo, massive and remarkable animal, de- 
noniinared Takin by the Mishmi, and Kin by 
the Khamti. It is one of the groii[) ofHovinc 
antelopes. Its nearest afiinity is probably to 
the giioo ; but it has various points of stron¬ 
ger connexion with musk oxen, and in a 
natural system its place would [)r()bably be 
assigned between those two types. The Takin 
tenants the easternmost part of the liimalaya, 
adjacent to Yinian, Seehuen and Kiiam, more 
especially in the upper or alpine region, but 
found also in the central region, though never ! 
in the lower region, and it probably extends its j 
range from the Liimalaya proper, to the pro¬ 
ximate mountains of China and Tibet. The 
Takin derives its high interest for the natural¬ 
ist, not merely from its compound structure, 
made up, as ifc were, of the ox, the antelope, 
the sheep, and goat, but also from its habitat, 
so remote and dissimilar from those of its 
allies. It is described as of high courage and 
great ferocity, so that it cannot bo taken 
alive, and is killed by the natives with much 
trouble and some risk. It is said to be very 
gregarious, though old males are sometimes 
found solitary; but, for the most part, the 
species herd together in considerable numbers, 
strength and ferocity are inscribed in very 
legible characters on the form and aspect of 
the Takin, which is a much larger as well as 
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bulkier animal than the lusty Caprine ante¬ 
lope (Thar) of the Himalaya. The Takin, 
however, reminds one in several respects of 
the Thar, (Schinz in his “ Genera Mammalium” 
has ranged this animal with the gnoo ; this 
is a mistake, but one indicative of remote 
affinity. The Thar is a typical Nemorhedus,) 
which it much rescmble.s in colour as 
well as by its short Caprine tail, harsh ad- 
pressed hair, and vigorous make, suited to 
climbing these stupendous mountains. But 
the Thar is in structure as much more Au- 
tolopine as the T.ikin is more Bovine. The 
Takin is not much, if it all, inferior in size 
or bulk to the feinalo yak; and, as seen from 
the front especially, with its lunate horns dis¬ 
played and its short tail concealed, it would 
be at once pronounced to belong to the o.x 
kind, close examination alone being likely to 
suggest any di>ubts on that head. Its massive 
form and peculiar proportions are quite Bovine, 
[t is in length, from snout to vent, six and a 
half feet ; and in height 3i feet at 
the shoulder. Its head is 20 inches, its 
ears 5 inches, its tail 3 inches, or 8 with 
the hair. Tlie head is large and heavy, the 
neck short and thick, the body somewhat 
elongated but deep in the barrel, and yet moro 
so in the shoulder, which is said to bo raised 
in the Bisontino manner. The limbs are short, 
stout and J3ovine, and so are tho broad lioofs. 
In T’akiu there is no approach to the Cervine 
limbs, or e(piine body and tail of the gnoo : 
and the horns «)f the Takin, wliich to a super¬ 
ficial view are round, smooth and lunate, 
would complete the ini[)rossiou of a Bovine 
animal, were not progressive attention almost 
necessarily now turned to the short narrow 
pointed ears, very short depressed tail, and 
hairy attenuated muzzle of this auiinal ; 
particulars in which, with others, the Takin 
deviates from tho Bovine to approach the 
Ovine or Caprine type, and is sundored from 
tho gnoo in tho same degree, that it is ap¬ 
proximated to the musk oxen or Ovil)os. Tho 
head of tho Takin is large, heavy and inele¬ 
gant, exhibiting a mixed character, compound¬ 
ed of the Bovine and Ovine types. Its verti¬ 
cal dimensions (or height) arc great, owing to 
the lofty curve of the nose and forehead, tho 
chaffron being more romanised than even that 
of the Barwal (Ovis barual). But the length 
also of the head of the Takin is considerable) 
and surpasses that of any Caprine or Ovine 
head, though inferior to the full normal length 
of head characterising the ox tribe. The 
head, though large and upon the whole per¬ 
haps Bovine, yet lacks the characteristic 
squareness of the ox’s head, both jaws being 
attenuated towards their aureal extremities 
much more than in the ox, 
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less than in the sheep and goat, Tliere is in 
the muzzle of the Takiii neither the nudity 
nor the breadth of that of the ox and gnoo, 
but on the contrary the lips are both tapered 
and clad with hair almost as much as in the 
goats and sheep, and the animal is consequent¬ 
ly a browser^ not a grazer. Nevertheless the 
mere nostrils, which are wide and terminal, 
have a decidedly Bovine character both as to 
form and position ; and, as it were, to remind 
VIS of the true Bovine muzzle, there is a clear 
broad margin round the nostril wliich is quite 
nude and moist.— Bang. As. Soc. Jour. No. 1 
o/’lSSO. J. A, S. No. 185,/or December 1847, 
No. 2()G, for August 1849. i\'o. 205, No. 181. 
July 1847. P1bys> Geog. of Himalaya. 

TAKINABAD. a large city of Garm-sir. 
TohalcaUi-'uasiri^ p. 293. 

TAKIN~KAU, a predatory race in the 
Dekhan, employed in making hand-mills. 

TAKITPOOR, tlie inodeVn Thoda, near 
Tonk, where there are hue reinaii»s.— Tod's 
Hajasihon, Vol. ii. p. 449. See Tak. 

TAKiYAH, a place where dervishes have 
rooms, and perform their devotions.— Burton's 
Pilgrimage to Mecca.^ Vol. /, p. 124. 

TAKIvA. See Cliaiidra£ju[>ta. Tak, Taksila. 

TAKKAH PAN DU. Tel. Physalis angu- 
lata. 

TAKKRDU CFTETTU, Tel. Preinna, sp. 

TAKKOLAPU CITETTU. Ticl. Clerodcn- 
dron inerme, Gcvrhi. 

TAKKUr. Hind. Digitnria sanguiiialis, 

TAK PA. Hind, Betula l)lioj[)Utra. 

TAKPONI oil TAKPO, the country of the 
Tak. It is marked as Towang or Raj 4\)- 
wang in the ordinary nnqis, mid lies in a line 
between Lhassa and Jorhat in Assam. Little 
is known of its occupants, but they may be 
yhainmer Tibetans of nomad habits.— Latham. 
gee Xenpoiii. 

TAKU CHETTU, Tkl. Tectona grandis. 

TALA. SiNrar. (^orypha umbraculifera. 

TALA. Sans. BoraHSus llabelliformis. 

TALA, also Kull, also Kulf, Guz. Hind. 
Duk. A lock. 

TA-LATN-NO. Burm, is a vine which at¬ 
tains a diameter of eight or twelve inches. 
Fruit yellow, pear-shaped, acid, with six or 
eight stones, size of an egg. — Alalconif Vol, /, 

p. 180. 

TALANOPPI CHETTIJ. Tel. Xanthium 
orientale, L. X. Indicum, li. The prickly 
involucre is tied to the earring to cure head¬ 
ache. Hence the name which means head¬ 
ache tree. 

TAKKU AIABAM. Tam. Tectona grandis. 

TA-KOUK-THA, also Yay-mi-ne. Burm, 
A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Morgui, 
abundant all over the provinces, of maximum 
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girth t cubit, and maximum length 7 feet. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It has a du¬ 
rable wmod, likely to make good helves or to 
be useful in turning, too small in size, how¬ 
ever, to be recommended .—Captain Dance. 

TAKRI ok TAKNI. Sec Chandragupta. 

TAILS KA, Hiisd. Oxytiopis macrophylla, 
Lad. 

TAKSHAC, or Snake Race, are the Toor- 
shka, oneof the most extensive and earliest 
of the races of higher Asia, and celebrated in 
all its extent. The Takshak were Scythians 
of the buddhist persuasion. From the time 
of tlie great war of tlio Alahabarata, when 
we find them already in the northwest, 
to about 500 B. C., they extended their 
conquest in India ; and as they had a serpent 
for their national emblem, they were known as 
the T ikshac^ or serpent race. There can be 
no question, also, that the early legends of 
Persia are to be interpreted with this key, 
and that, the voracious snake.s of Zohac were 
hordes of barbarous Scythians from the north. 

The perio<l of their chief, tliough perhaps 
not their first, invasion of India, under their 
leader Suhesnag, occurred about 000 B. C. 
Many memorials of the bloody wars in which 
the liindoos v/ero engaged with these invad¬ 
ers, exist in the records of Indian liistory. 
They extended their usurpations to the Mag- 
adha empire of Behar, the throne of which 
was held by the Nag, or Serpent dynasty for 
ten generation.^, and a branch of them, the 
Nagbiuiseo cliieftains of Ramgiirh, Sirgooz<a, 
have {Trans. R. A. Society, Vol. //. p. 563) 
the lunettes of their serpent ancestor engrav¬ 
ed on their signets in proof of their lineage,— 
while the capital and district of Nagpoor are 
called after their name. The Vajui and Mats- 
ya Purana books call the Saisunaga, Kshatra- 
Bandheo, whicli may designate, says Wilson 
(Vishnu Pur. p. 467), an inferior order of the 
Kshatriya. The use of the title serves to 
show that they had already begun to be in¬ 
cluded in the military clas.s, and is confirma¬ 
tory of the view that they are included in the 
Agnicula. The invasion abovementioned was, 
according to Colonel Tod’s supposition, nearly 
contemporaneous witli the appearance of the 
23rd Buddlia, Parisnath, whose symbol is 
that of the race he accompanied, and hence 
he is called Suhas Phnn. ‘Hhe thousand- 
hooded.'' It is supposed that the brahmins 
made converts of some powerful branches of 
these new sectaries, and that it is to them the 
term Agnicida (fire-race)is applied, as signify¬ 
ing their spiritual regeneration by the element 
of fire. If so, the Talcshac must be the pro¬ 
genitors of the most distinguished tribes of 
Rajpoots, and yet it is strange that no vestiges 
arc now to be found of the original name 
T 9 
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Tak, or TakAac, though it is recorded amongst 
the 36 royal races. Elphiiistone opposes 
the doctrine of a Scythian admixture with 
the Eajpoots, but there is much in Indian 
history which could not well be explained 
without it, at least, without the admission of 
an incorporation of some northern family; and 
even he is disposed to concede the point with 
regard to the Jat. Tah is one of the sub-divi¬ 
sions of the Bliungee, but they are not likely to 
be in any way connected with the Rajpoot Tak. 
There is also a community of Tank Rajpoots 
in Gihror of Mynpoore^ and in the south of 
Rohilcund. They trace their origin from Tank 
Tora in Kuraolee, and receive iho daughters of 
Bumun Gour, ChumurGour, Gehlote and Dlia- 
kura in marriage, which would argue them to 
be of respectable lineage. Takshac is still 
one of the Grama Deota, or village gods, of 
the Bhagulpoor district. It was a converted 
Tak Rajpoot who established the independent 
dynasty of Guzerat. The ‘‘ Mirat-i-Socunderee*' 
says the tribe was called Tak, because it be¬ 
came Teeagee, or separated from its brethren, 
ascribing therefore the same origin to the 
name as is given to the Tuga. For instance, 
when it is mentioned that an A[)Sara from 
Naglok was married to Cliuttergoopt, and that 
inure than half the Kayeth race of the country 
are the offspring of this union, and when it 
is mentioned that the seventeen daughters of 
Basook, the king of tlio Naga, were married 
to the seventeen sons of nija Ugersein, we arc 
to understand that a nu[)tial alliance united 
a Scythian family with that of Cliuttergoopt 
and raja Ugursein. 

This race seem to have, on one occasion, 
entered Hindustan, led by a coiniueror named 
Sehesnag, from Sehesnag desa who ascended 
the Pandu throne. The dynasty lasted 360 
years, and terminated wiCh Bykj at. Another 
Takshak dynasty of ten princes cominenced 
with Chandragupta Mori, but lasted only 
about 137 years. Chandragoopta, the suppos¬ 
ed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, and 
in the sacred genealogies is declared of the 
race of Takshac. The ancient inscriptions of 
the Pramara, of which the Mori is a principal 
branch, declare it cf the race of Tusta and 
Takshac, as does that now given from 
the seat of their power, Gheetore. The 
terms Nag, Tak, or Takshac are regarded 
by Colonel Tod as synonymous, Sehesnag-desa 
he considers to bo synonymous with the abode 
of the ancient Scythic Tachari of Strabo, the 
Tak-i-uk of the Chinese, the Tajuk of the 
present day of Turkistan. This race appears 
to be the same with that of the Toorshka of 
the Poorana, who ruled on the Arverma (the 
Arakes), in Saca-Dwipa, or Scythia. The 
names of animals in early times, planets, 


and things inanimate, all furnished symbolic 
appellations for the various races. In Scrip¬ 
ture we have the fly, tlie bee, the ram, to 
describe the princes of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Macedonia. Amongst the ancient as well as 
the present races in India, we have the snake, 
the horse, the monkey, the fox, the tortoise, the 
boar, the nag or snake-race being the Takshac. 
The Jat divided with the Takshac the claim of 
being the parent name of the various tribes 
called Scythic, invaders of India ; and Colonel 
Tod possessed an inscription of the fifth century, 
applying both epithets to the same prince, 
who is invested moreover with the Scythic 
quality of worshipping the sun. It states, 
likewise, that the mother of this prince was of 
the Yadii race: strengthening their claims to 
a niche amongst the thirty-six Rajcula, as wel I 
as their Yadu descent. The fifth century of 
the chiistian era, to which this inscription be¬ 
longs, is a period of interest in Jit history. 
De Gnignes, from original autliorities, states 
the Yuchi, or Jit, to have established them¬ 
selves in the Punjab in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and the inscription alluded to ap¬ 
plies to a prince whose capital is styled Salin- 
drapoora in these regions, and doubtless the 
Salivahanpoor, where the Yadu Bhatti esta¬ 
blished themselves on the expulsion of the 
Tak. How rnucli earlier than this the Jic 
penetrated into Rajasthan must be left to 
more ancient inscriptions to determine : but 
in A, D. 440 we find him in power.— Elphin- 
stones History of India, 2'od\s Eajasthan, Vol, 
I. />. 35. J. A. S. VoL K/., p. 677. 

TAKSILES. According to the Greeks, the 
chief who joined with Alexander on his ap¬ 
proach to the Indus. 

TAKCJ. lIJND. Chenopodinm sp, 

TAKULBE. See Kazzilbash. 

TAK-UL-KESRA. See Kasr. 

TxiKUR. Hind. A spindle turned upon the 
thiuh or the sole of the foot .—SlmmondCs Diet, 

TALA BHATTA. See Inscriptions. 

TALA GOTSO. UaiA. Hammer. 

TALAK. Ar. Divorce. 

TALAB. Ar. Hind. Mahr, Pay. 

TALAING OR MON,is the native nameoftho 
natives of Pegu. TheBurmese call themTalieng. 
The Siamese appellation is Miiig-mon. Part 
of this population dwell in the delta of the 
Irrawadi, Mon being the name used by them¬ 
selves for the native populations of Pegu, 
Martaban, Moulmein, and Amherst ; but 
their neighbours call them Talieng, and the 
same names Mon or Talieng are given to the 
vernacular language of Pegu. The alphabet, 
like that of theT^hay and Burmese,is of Indian 
origin, being essentially that of the Pali form 
of speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, 
it embodies a buddhist literature. The Mon 
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language is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 
or Siamese.— Latham's Etfi, See Mon. 

TALANG. See Job ore. 

TAIiANTU TIGE. Tkl. Ipomooa dentata, 
Willd. 

TALASHllUBE. Tam. Aristolocbia in- 
dica. 

TALAM, Tam. Caldera Bush. Pandanus 
odoratissima. 

TALAPnilGES. See Oryza sativa. 

TALAPOIN. This order of budd’hist as¬ 
cetics or monks are known under different 
iicirnos ill Ceylon, Siam, and Tliibet, conveying 
nearly the same meaning, and expressing either 
the nature or the object of their profession. 

The members of the order are known 
also as Bonz.” The former word is derived 
from the Pali ‘‘Talapat” meaning the leaf of 
a palm tree, but applied by the Siamese to 
designate the large fan ma le of palm leave.s, 
set in a slender wooden frame which the 
Talapoin carry with them when they go abroad. 
The votaries of buddhism in Ceylon, Burinah, 
Siam, Thibet, c^c. show the greatest respect 
to tlie Talapoin. They are called by the 
Burmese Phonghi, which term means great 
glgry, or Raban, which means perfect. 

According to the tenets of this religious 
order, there exists an eternal law, which, when 
obliterated from tlie memory of men, can be 
known again, and, as it were, recovered and 
only thoroughly understood by tlie incomparable 
genius and matchless wisdom of certain extra¬ 
ordinary personages called Buddhs, wlio ap¬ 
pear successively and at long intervals dur¬ 
ing the various series or successions of worlds. 
Tiiese Budd’hs or Budd’has announce that law 
to all the then existing rational beings. The 
great object of tliat doctrine is to point out 
to mankind the means of freeing themselves 
from the influence of passions, of becoming 
abstracted from all that exists ; that being 
thereby delivered from the action of evil in¬ 
fluence, wliich causes mortals to turn inces¬ 
santly ill the whirlpool of never ending exist¬ 
ence, they ni'ay obtain the state of Neiban or 
rest, that is to say, a situation wherein the 
soul, disentangled from all that exists, alone 
with herself, indilferent to pains as well as to 
pleasures, folded, as it were, upon herself, re¬ 
mains for ever in an incomprehensible state 
of complete abstraction and absolute rest. A 
Budd’ha is a being who, during myriads of 
existences, slowdy and gradually gravitates 
towards this centre of an imaginary perfec¬ 
tion, by the practise of the highest virtues. 
Having attained thereto, ho becomes, on a 
sudden, gifted with a boundless genius, 
wherewith he at once discovers the wretched 
state of all beings, and the means of deliver¬ 
ing them from it. He thoroughly understands 
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the eternal law which alone can lead mortals 
in the right way, and enable them to come 
out of this circle of existences, wherein they 
have been unceasingly turning and moving 
in a state of perpetual agitation opposite to 
that of fixity or rest. He preaches that law 
whereby man is taught the practice of those 
virtues which destroy gradually in him every 
evil influence, every affection for all that 
exists, and brings him at last to the end of 
existence, possession of Neiban. His task 
fulfilled, Budd’h dies, or rather to use the 
language of budd’hists, he enters into the state 
of Neiban. In that situation which is truly 
inexplicable, ho knows nothing of, and enters 
nowise into the affairs of this world. Ho is 
as if he was not, or had never been. Budd¬ 
hists venerate tliree precious things, Buddlia, 
his law and the assembly of the just or per¬ 
fect, in the .same sense as we venerate and 
admire what is morally good and beautiful, 
such as virtue considered abstractedly and 
the acts originating from it. The statues of 
the last Buddh, Gaudama, are honored by his 
followers, not with the idea that any powers 
or virtues are inherent in them, but solely bc- 
c.ause they are the visible representations of 
Buddh, wlio desired that the same honor 
should be paid to them as would be offered 
to bis person, were he yet living among them. 
Tliis faint outline of the buddhistic creed is 
sullicient to bear out the above assertion that 
it is in no wise based on the belief in a su¬ 
preme being, but is strictly atheistical, and 
therefore that no real priesthood can ever bo 
found existing under such a system. It may 
prove too of some assistance for better under¬ 
standing what is to bo said regarding the 
subjects of this notice. 

A buddhist, on becoming a member of this 
holy society, proposes to keep the law of 
Buddh ill a more perfect manner than his 
other co-rcligionists. He intends to observe 
not only its general ordinances obligatory o^l 
every individual, but also its prescriptions of 
a higher excellency, leading to an uncommon 
sanctity and perfection, which can be the lot 
of but a comparatively small number of fer¬ 
vent and resolute persons. He aims at weak¬ 
ening within himself all the evil propensi¬ 
ties that give origin and strength to tlie prin¬ 
ciple of demerits. By the practice and 
observance of the highest and sublimcst pre¬ 
cepts and counsels of the laws, he establishes, 
confirms and consolidates in his own soul, tlie 
principle of merits, which is to work upon 
him during the various existences ho has as 
yet to go through, and gradually lead him 
to that perfection which will qualify him for, 
and entitle him to the state of Neiban, the ob¬ 
ject of the ardent desire and earnest pursuit 
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of every true and genuine disciple of Budd’ha. 
The life of the last Budd’ha, Gaudama, his doc¬ 
trines as well as his example, he purposes to 
copy with scrupulous fidelity, and to follow 
with unremitting ardour. Such is the great 
model that he proposes to himself for imita¬ 
tion. Gaudama withdrew from the world, 
renounced its seducing pleasures and dazzling 
vanities, curbed his passions under the yoke 
of restraint, and strove t» practise the highest 
virtues, particularly self-denial, in order to 
arrive at a state of complete indifference for 
all that is within or without self, which is, as 
it were, the threshold of Neiban. 

Like the monk, tho Talapoin bids a fare¬ 
well to the world, wears a particular dress, 
leads a life of community, abstracts liiniself 
from all that gives strength to his passions, 
by embracing a state of voluntary poverty, and 
absolute renunciation of all sensual gratifica¬ 
tions. Ho aims at obtaining by a strict 
observance of the hu?’s most sublime precepts, 
an uncommon degree of sanctity and perfec¬ 
tion. All his time is regulated by the rules 
of his profession and devoted to repeating 
certain formulas of prayers, reading the sacred 
scriptures, begging alms for his support, &c. 
These featuresof exterior resemblance common 
to institutions of creeds so opposite to each 
other, have induced several writers little 
favourable to Christianity, to pronounce with¬ 
out further enquiry that Catholicism has bor¬ 
rowed fromBuddhism many ceremonies, insti¬ 
tutions and disciplinary regulations. Some of 
them have gone so far as to pretend to find in 
it the very origin of Christianity. They have 
however been ably confuted by Abbe Ilemusat 
ill his Memoir intituled Chronological Uesear- 
ches into the Lamaic Hierarchy of Thibet. 

It is somewhat surprising to find in the 
middle of half civilized nations, such as the 
Burmese, Siamese, Singaleso, and Thibetans, 
a religious order with a distinct and well mark¬ 
ed hierarchy, constitution and regulations, pro¬ 
viding for the admission of members, their 
occupations, duties, obligations, and their mode 
of life, forming as it were a compact, solid and 
perfect body, that has subsisted almost with¬ 
out change daring several centuries, and sur¬ 
vived the destructions of kingdoms, the fall of 
royal dynasties, and all the confusion and agi¬ 
tation produced by political commotions and 
revolutions. It is in Thibet that the order 
is found existing in the greatest perfection, 
tinder tho fostering care of the Great Llama, 
or high priest, who combines in his own per¬ 
son the regal as well as the sacerdotal dignity 
and power. In the city of Lhassa, a pontifi¬ 
cal court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a 
college of superior Llamas, impart to the order 
dignity, decency, respectability, and stability, 
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which insure its continued existence, and more 
or less extend its influence over its members 
living in distant countries, ruled by a forMgii 
sovereign. The period of the introduction of 
buddhism from India into Thibet is very un¬ 
certain if not quite unknown ; but it appears 
certain that the establishment of a poiitilical 
chief or sovereign, with royal prerogatives, 
was set up by one of the grandsons of the 
great Tartar warrior Gengis, in or about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In other coun¬ 
tries, where the order has no connection what¬ 
ever with tlie civil power, we oxpect to see it 
surrounded with an equal splendour, or sub¬ 
sisting in the same state of perfection, regu¬ 
larity and fervour. Extraordinary indeed 
would be its vital energies, were the remotest 
parts of tills great and far spread body to re¬ 
ceive the same impulse and exhibit the same 
symptoms of vitality as those nearest to the 
heart or principle of life. The following is an 
account of all that relates to the constituent 
parts of the order, such as they have been 
fotind existing in Buniiah, and developed in 
their sacred writings. 

The whole fraternity is composed, 1st, of 
young men who have put on the Talapoiuic 
dress, without being considered professed mem¬ 
bers thereof, or having hitherto passed through 
a certain ordeal somewhat resembling an ordi¬ 
nation ; they are called Shung. 2nd, of those 
who haviiig lived for a while in the communi¬ 
ty in a probationary state, are admitted pro¬ 
fessed members with (be ceremonies usually 
observed on such occasions, whereby tho title 
and character of Talapoin arc solemnly con¬ 
ferred—they are denominated Pazin. 3rd, of 
the heads of each house or community, who 
have the power to control all inmates of the 
house. 4th, of a Provincial, whose jurisdiction 
extends over all tho (communities spread over 
the towns and villages of one province or dis¬ 
trict. fith, of a superior general, residing in 
the capital or its suburbs, called Haia Daw or 
great master, having the general management 
and direction of all the aflairs of the order 
throughout the empire. Jn the kingdom of 
Ava, the key-stone of the Talapoinic fabric is 
the superlatively great master residing in the 
capital or its suburbs. Ilis jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends over all the fraternity within tlie realm 
of his Burmese Majesty.— Jour, of hid. Arch. 
Vol, IV. No. V, and VL May and June 1850, 
page 223. 

TALAKA. Hind. Kalanchoe varians. 

TALASHRUBE. Tam. Aristolochia in- 
dica, Linn. 

TALATHI MARAM. Tam. Grewia 
tilimfolia, Vahl. 

TALAUMA HODGSONI, a Magnolia 
growing on Tuuglo, in Sikkim, at an ele- 
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vation of several thousand feet. It is a large 
tree, with very dense foliage, and deep shining 
leaves, a foot to eighteen inches long, most of 
its flowers drop unexpanded from the tree, and 
diffuse a very aromatic fragrance : they are 
nearly as large as the fist, the outer leaves 
purple, the iwner pure white.— Hooker Him, 
Journ. Vol. I. page 163. 

TALAWA. SiNGfl. Open park like mea¬ 
dows, in the lowland forests of Ceylon, vary¬ 
ing in extent from one to one thousand acres. 

TALAXAN, a solid measure for firewood 
in Manilla, equal to 72 cubic feet.— Sirnmonds, 

TALAZ—1 A tree of Akyab. It is plenti¬ 
ful and is used for oars and banghies, and iu 
house building.— Cal. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

TALC. Eng. Fr. 

Kobub-ul-arz Ar. 

Tulk, Duk. Ger. Guz. 

Hind. Kasu. Pkrs 
Turk. 

Abruk, Guz. Hind. 

This mineral is a hydrous silicate of mag¬ 
nesia; it occurs crystallized and massive. Mas¬ 
sive talc reduced to powder is the boot pow¬ 
der of shoe makers. It occurs also indurated. 

TALCOSE SLATE, is a rock resembling 
mica slate. Talcose rocks are the gold rocks 
of the world, and contain the topaz of Brazil, 
euclase, and other minerals. 

TALCHlIi, a town iu Cuttack where coal 
was discovered about the year 1850 by Mr. 
Turnbull, an Overseer in the commissariat 
department. The series of rocks there have 
been designated the Cuttack and Talchir 
group. Messrs. Blanford and Theobald examin¬ 
ed the Cuttack or Talcliir coal-field, and the 
following section is in descending order. 

Alluvium, laterite, (fvc> 

1. —Upper grit series,—unfossiliferous— 
quartzoso grits and coarse sandstones, with 
occasional red shales; pebbly throughout, and 
near base conglomeric—above 2,000 feet 

2. —Carbonaceous shale series, fossiliferous, 
consisting of 

(a) —Blue and lilac shales, micaceous ; 
white speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
1,500 feet thick. 

(b) —Carbonaceous shells containing thin 
seams of coal (3 inches) irregularly dispersed 
through them, about 200 feet. 

(c) —Shales and coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet. 

3. —]^wer shale and sandstone series, an- 
nelide tracks, consisting of 

(а) —Blue nodular shales, generally are¬ 
naceous. 

(б) —Fine sandstones, much jointed and 

tesselated.’’ 

(c )—Boulder bed,” containing numer¬ 
ous boulders of gneiss and granite frequently 
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5 to 6 feet across—in a fine argillaceous or 
aienaceous rock, often rippled, sometimes re¬ 
placed by a coarse sandstone. 

Each of these series rests unconformably 
on that beneath it. 

The Talchir field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west, with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles, and is bounded both 
on the north and south by great parallel faults, 
the former of which has an aggregate throw 
of upwards of 2,000 feet; these faults are not 
truly east and west, but to the south of east 
and north of west. The section iu ascending 
order of the bayin shows at the base sandstone 
and blue shale, bat slightly fossiliferous, in 
thickness from 500 to 600 feet ; over these 
is a serie.s of shales and standstones often 
micaceous, occasional beds of ironstone, and 
thill layers of coal and coally shale, giving a 
total thickness about 1,800 feet ; and over 
these again is a distinct series of quartzose 
grits, conglomerates, and sandstones, in thick¬ 
ness from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
groups are unconformable each to the other ; 
the uiicomformity between the two lower be¬ 
ing, however, much less marked than that be¬ 
tween the two upper. 

To the lower group, as liaving been first re¬ 
cognized and described in this district, tho 
name of “ Talcheer” series has been given. 

The second group, which, from its imbed¬ 
ded vegetable remains, was proved to bo ideiip 
tical with the rocks of the extensive Damoo- 
dah coal-field, when these were first described, 
has been denoted the Danioodah” series. 

While the upper group, supposed to repre¬ 
sent the great series of rocks, so magnificently 
seen in the Mahadeva hills of Central India, 
has been called the “ Mahadeva” series. Thu.’i 
three series can be recognised in each of tlie 
extensive fields referred to, although with 
varying developments and tliickness. At the 
base of the Talcheer series there is a remark¬ 
able bed coiiKisting of very large and only 
slightly rounded masses of granite and gneiss 
imbedded in a fine silt, and occurring under 
such conditions as induce the opinion that tho 
action of ground ice has been the cause of its 
formation. Iu the Hajmahul dictrict there is 
a very limited development of the lower beds, 
above which unconformably comes tho Damoo- 
dah series, here exhibiting a greater oxtensiou 
upward than iu Cuttack ; but unfortunately, 
the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by 
the intercalation of several successive floes of 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which 
have been marked by the continued and tran¬ 
quil deposition of the mechanical rocks going 
on. These floes Lave been repeated six or 
seven times, and the pheuomeua of contact are 
in all cases marked ; the upper layers of tho 
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mechanical deposits iu contact with the trap 
being in all cases greatly altered, while the 
lower layers are in no cases changed, but rest 
unaltered on the degraded surface of the under- 
lyiiig trap. But while the actual physical 
sequence of the deposits cannot bo here traced, 
the fact of their all belonging to the same 
great series is attested by the occurrence of 
some identical fossils throughout. A few species 
pass upwards through the series, but there is a 
very marked change iu the general facies of 
the flora in the upper as compared with the 
lower portions of the group, tlie latter cha¬ 
racterized by the abundance of vertebrata 
pecoptevis, trizygia, <fec., the former by 
the abundance of zainia like plants. The se¬ 
ries, therefore, has been divided into Upper 
and Lower Damoodah rocks. 

TALDENIA, a town in Ceylon, on the 
road to Bad alia. 

TALE, or Tael, a Chinese money and weight 
of 10 mace. {See Tael.— iSimmoneV& Diet. 

TALEE. Bkng. Coiypha urnbraculifera. 

TALEE-TA RAS, alibre of Singapore, made 
into sewing twine. 

TALE ELLE, Tam. Leaves of Pandamis 
odoratissinius. 

TALENA, also Talhana, Talhang, lIiiSD. 
Viburnum foctens. 

TALESEUR. ^Iind. The highly fragrant, 
stimulating leaves nf Rhododendron aromati- 
oum, used as a medicinal snulf in India.— 
tSi'innioiuls. See ^.Palisa. 

TALG. Gkr. Tallow. 

TALGACH. Bkng. Hind. ? Borassus fla- 
belliformis, JAnn. 

TAL-GHATinL. 19? 40' N., L. 33' 
E. in the DekhaH,a principal pass on the road 
from Bombay to Nassik and Agra. Top of 
the ghat is 1,912 ft, .above the sea, and the top 
of the hill near the gimt is 3,241 feet. 

TALI, a name in the Eastern Arcliipelago 
for the treble fanain formerly coined at 
Madras, the 24tli part of the Spanisli dollar. 

TALI, in peninsular I«dia a piece of gold 
tied by the bridegroom round the bride's 
neck, at the time ot marriage: It remains till 
she become a widow and is then removed by 
the husband’s relations. The Tali are not all 
of the same form. In some castes it is a .small 
round plate of gold, without stamp or figure on 
it: in others, it is a tiger’s tooth : others are 
liamniored by the goldsmith without any 
precise form ; many castes have them flat and 
oval, of two small pieces which separate, 
and with hieroglyphics, representing the god 
Pulcar, or the Lingam. A woman is obliged 
to wear the tali during her husband's life. 
—SonneraVs Voyage, 92. 

TALI. Beng. Corypha urnbraculifera, Linn. 
of Ceylon. C. taliera, Roxb. of the Peninsula. 
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TALI. Hind. Dalbergia sissoo. 

TALIB, an inquirer or wisher, a pupil, a 
seeker, from talb. 

TALIB UL-ILM, a learner. 

TALIENNOE. Burm. Chaulmoogra odo- 
rata, .syn. of Gynocardia odorata. 

TALIERA, Beno. Corypha taliera, Roxb, 
TALIERA BENGALENSIS. Spreng. 
syn. of Corypha taliera, Roxb. 

TALIERA ELATA. Wall. Corypha elata, 
Roxb, 

TALIERA SYLVESTRIS. Bl. syn. of 
Corypha ntan, Lam. 

TALlE-l-SIIARIF, a Persian work on 
medicine translated by Dr. Playfair. 

TALI KAN. A city of Tukharistan between 
Balkli and Merv, three days’journey from the 
latter. There is another town of the same 
name east of Kunduz. The Talikan of Tu- 
kbaristaii is the one most frequently mention¬ 
ed, and it is generally coupled with Fariyab, 
a city of Guzjan west of the Oxus, three days’ 
journey from Talikan, three from ^fhaburkan, 
and six from Balkh. Yule, however, says there 
were, in fact, three places so called, that in 
Badakhshan, that iu Kliorasan, and a third in 
Dailain, the hill-country adjoining Kazbiii.— 
VuLe Cat/i(ig i, p. ccliii. RlphAistoue’s Cabal 
II., 221, 210. 

TALIPA'r. SiNGir. Coryplia taliera, Roxb. 

TALll'AT TREE, also, Talipat Palm tree, 
Anglo-Singh. Corypha umbracnlifera, Linn. 
one of five species of a genus of palms, all 
inhabitants of Asia. The Talipot tree grows in 
stony parts of the mountains of Ceylon, Its 
leaves are of gigantic size, the petiole being 
seven feet long, the blade six feet long and thir¬ 
teen broad. The outspread leafaft’ords shelter 
for seven or eight persons. They are ex¬ 
tensively used by the Singalese as umbrellas 
and some of theiF records are written with 
a style on pieces of tlie blade of this palm.— 
C. taliera is the Talipat of the peninsula,— 
Seenian. 

TALI-KALAT, Malay. Cordage. 

TALI RAMI. Malay. China grass. 

TALISAjkIso Taiisfar, Talisri, Hind. Rhod¬ 
odendron antliopogon, K. campanulatum. 

TALISAPATRI. Veun. Flacourtia cata- 
phracta, Roxb, 

TALI-8AVVAH. Malay. Cable. 

TALISl'I. A province on the western shores 
of the Caspian. , 

TALISHA. Sans. Flacourtia catajfaracta, 

TALK. Ger. Talc. 

TALKH, Ar. bitter ; also of tobacco, &c., 
pungent, strong, Badam-i-talkb, Amygdalus 
amara * Kust talkh, or Kut talkh, Hind. Auck- 
landia costus. 

TALKH UR, or Thakkur in Guzerat, a name 
of the idol Balaji. 

T 
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TALOOKAH. 

TALLAGADDA. Tel. Allium sativum. 
Linn. 

TALLARI. See Tillari. 

TALLA, Jav. Colocasia esculenta, Sch. 

TALE TANGA, Maleal. Tam. a Ma¬ 
labar and Canara tree, which grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and thirty fe^t high. It 
produces the jungle almonds, on which inon 
keys and other forest animals feed. The 
natives cut this wood into boards for boats 
and house building ; they also make it into 
canoes, which are said to be durable. The 
boats are sewed together by coir yarns .—Kdye 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

TALLI,near Lehri, occupied by the Bangol- 
52ye in winter. See Kelat. 

TALLIAR. Anglo-Tel. a policeman, a 
night watchman, from Tillari, Tkltjou. 

TALLI NANAS, Malay. Coidnge material 
obtained from the leaf of the pine-apple plant. 

TALLI FINDING. Awaistbelt worn by the 
natives of the Archipelago. 'I'hey are manu¬ 
factured by the Arafura of New Guinea, or 
Seram, who manufactaro various textile fabrics 
from native libres. 


TALLON. Hind. Fopulns ciliata. 
TAL-LOOtlA. Bejsg. Curculigo orcbioidcs 
TALLOW. 


Sliahum 

Au. 

1 rill 

Pinis. 

Suit 

Fii. 

Sebo 

Pout. 

Talg 

Ger- 

8alo, Toplenoo 

Uus. 

Oluirbi 

Guz. Hind. 

Govapa 

Sans. 

Sevo 

It. 

riuiTuk tail 

SiNOF. 

Laiuak chair 

Malay. 

Maattu Kolupu 

Tam. 

Lamak 


l'a.sBalutu kowu 

Tel. 


The fat of horned cattle and sheep. 


TALLOW-GOURD. Eng. Bcnincasa ceri- 
fera. , 

TALLOW-TREE. Diyandra coidata. 

TALLOW TREE, of China, Stillingia 
sebifera, Sapium sebiferum, the Croton 
Kebiferum of some autlioi’.s. Its seeds are 
covered with a waxy substance used in China 
for making candles. The Tallow tree of China 
has been introduced into northern India, into 
the Dhoons of the N. W. provinces and 
Kohistan, Panjab. 

TA LLOW, VEGETABLE, of Borneo, is said 
to be extracted from the nut of various species 
of Dipterocarpus, and melted into a gourd 
shell. 

TAL MAKHANA. Hind. Asteracantha 
longifolia, Neks. Barleria longifolia. The seeds 
of this plant are stimulant, used in general 
debility, but chiefly as an aphrodisiac.— Genl, 
Med. Top. p. 152. 

TALMUD, a religious book of the Jews. 

TALMULI. Beng. See Mooslie. 

TAL-NUROO. Beng. FimbristylisRoylenia. 

TALOO-DALEI. Clerodendrou phio- 
moides. 

TALOOKAIL in India, a revenue district. 
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^ > TALPA MACRURA. 

TALOOKDAR, a revenue officer. 

TALOPODO. Sans. Cassia auriculata, 
Linn., Roxb. 

TALOPOIN. See Abisbegam. 

TALOPOTA. Hind. Sansc. Cassia auricu- 
bita. 

Talar. Hind. Vitis Indica. 

TALPID/E, a family of animals belonging 
to the order Jnseclivora, and including the 
Moles, the genus Talpa. The species of restrict¬ 
ed Talpa amount to five in number, viz., 
T. europoca, L., of Europe generally jT. coeca, 
Savi^ of Italy and Greece ; T. inoogura> 
Ttniniinclc. of Japan ; and T. microura, Hodg¬ 
son, of Nepal, Sikiin, Butan, and the moun¬ 
tains of Assam : the fifth is T. lencurn, of Cherra 
Pnnji,* N. of Sylhet, It diiTers little from 
T. microura, except that the tail is consider¬ 
ably more developed, though much less so than 
in T. europtca ; and the tail is clad and tufted 
with white hairs, whence the name T. leucu- 
ra. This animal aLso would seem hardly to 
attain the size of T. microura. An adult fe¬ 
male in spirit measures 4^ inclie.s long, with a 
tail f inch additional : tlie latter is of a club 
shape, much constricted for the basal half. 
The general colour of the fur, too, is less 
fulvescent than is usual with 'I. microura. Ju 
both of these Asiatic species, as in T. cceca, 
there is no perforation of the integument over 
the eye, as in T. curoprea, the skin being there 
merel}’' attenuated and imperfectly transpa¬ 
rent. 

The specimens of T. microura from Assam, 
like those of Nepal, have generally a very 
minute tail, vrhicli can be distinctly enough 
felt under the fur ; but those from the vicinity 
of Darjiling have no external trace of a tail. 
There is, however, no perceptible difference 
in the skulls and dentition, nor in any other 
character whatever, that should warrant us 
in con.sidering the tailies.s Darjiling mole as a 
distinct s[)ecies, separat)le from T. microura. 
It is not improbable that T. leucura may 
extend its range eastward into China ; and in 
that direction we may look for additional 
species of Talpa, if not also in western Asia. 
In Africa the genus is unknown, but is repre¬ 
sented in the south by Cbrysocblore ; in N, 
America by Scalops and Condylura ; while in 
S. America the Insectivora, Citv,, do not occur, 
their functions being performed by numerous 
diminutive species of Didelphys, as also may 
be said in Australia by the Perameles tribe; 
and it is far from unlikely that Australia may 
yet be found to produce a fossoriul marsupial 
form, resembling the moles, as other Mar- 
supialia present an analogical but superficial 
likeness to certain other Insectivora.— Blyih, 
TALPA MACRURA. Hodgson. The long 
tailed mole of Sikkim, is four inches long and 
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tamalapaku* 


TAMARIND. 


tall 1J inches. Its fur is a deep slaty blue, with 
canesceut gloss. 

TALPA MICRURA. Hodgson. 

T. cryptura Blyth. I Pariam Lrpch. 

Short tailed mole Kno. j Biyu kantyem Bhot. 

The mole of JSepaiil and Darjeling, is 4^ 
to b inches long, with a tail 3-lGths or less. 
Journ, Ben. As. tSoc. p. 215, A^o. III. o/l850. 
Jerdon Mammals. 

TALPUR, a dynastic title of the late amirs 
of Sind, descendants from Mir Bahrain Khan, 
chiet of theBaluch tribe ofTalpur,\\ho succeeded 
Abdul Nabi of the Kalora dynasty in 17S8. 
Their greatness arose of Futteb Ali Khan. The 
Talpur dynasty ot Sind were replaced by the 
Britishinl845. The Talpur were an inferior hill 
clan of Baluch. Even when they became rulers 
of Sindh, Mahomed Khan, the ruler of'Kelat, 
was ready to go to war with amir Gholani 

Talpur, because the latter had the auda¬ 
city to propose to a female of his family. 

TALSAR. Hind. Rhododendron Icpidotum. 

TALIJDALA. '1'am. Clerodendron phlo- 
moides, Linn. 

TALU-DAMA. Boerhavia diffusa. 

TALUK, in India, a revenue district, more 
correctly written Taluc[ah* It has as its im¬ 
mediate superintendent a revenue officer styled 
a talukdar, 

TALUM, Lampung. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TALUMPU. Tam. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

TALUNGA, See India, p 321. 

TALUQ. Ar. Hind. Au e.state ; commonly 
writteii taloolv. 

TALURA. Vaticalaccifera, W. and A. 

TALWxV, also Phalavvar, Hind. Bassia 
butyracea, Hoxh. 

TALWAU, Hind. A sword. A wooden scythe 
used for cutting down phiots for barilla 
burning. 

TALWAR, a tribe in Mysore. 

TALZUFFAR. Auab. Mace. 

TAMA, Hind. Caragana pygmma, also 
Arundo, sp. 1 

TAMAKU. Hind. Tobacco. 

Tamaku kashmiri. Hind, Rhododendron 

campanulatum. 

Ban tamaku. Hind. Verbascum thap- 
sus. 

Chilassi tamaku, Hind. Nicotiana rnstica. 

Gidar tamaku, PIind. Heliotropium 
Europocum. Verbascum tbapsus. 

V Kakkar tamaku, Kalkatti tamaku, Kan- 
dahari tamaku,' HiND.Nicotiana rustica. 

TAMAKU, Hind. Nicotiana rustica. N, 
tabacum, Tobacco. 

TAM ALA, Hind. Cinnamomum albiflorum, 

TAMALA CHETTU, also Chikati Mraku, 
Tel. Xanthochymus pictorius, Roxb, 

TAMALA PAKU, also Nagavalli, Tel. 
Chavica betle, Piper betle. 
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TAMALA PATRA.^Tam. Cassia lignea, 
C. nitidum, Nets. 

TAMAN. Hind. Pennisetum cenebroides. 

TAMANA, on the Malabar coast, was the 
boundary of Augria’s dominions. 

TAMAR. Au. Hind. Pbccnix dactylifera. 

TAM A h-I-HINDL Tamarindus Indica, the 
tamarind tree. 

TAMARA, Maleal. Nelumbium specio- 
sum, Wild. 

TAMARA RUBRA. Roxb. Nelumbium 
speciosum, Wild, 

TAMARA TONGA, or Kamarauga, Mal. 
Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 

TA MARIA, See India, p. 329. 

TAMARICACEH^, the Tamarisk tribe 
of plants. Six species occur in the E. In¬ 
dies, viz. 3 of Tamarix, 1 of Trichijurus, 2 of 
Myricaria. Four uf these inhabit the plains 
of the peninsula and Hindustan, and two are 
found in Kunawar and in Kashmir. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh describee the Tamarix indica,—identical 
witii T. gallica—and T. dioica (jhuo). T. furas 
occurs in the drier parts of the Doab, and in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, where it is called 
Asul or Atul as in Arabia. The other species 
are also found in the peninsula. 

T'he Tamar ices arc bitter and astringent. 
In Denmark they are used instead of hops for 
making beer, and in some parts of Europe as 
a tonic remedy. Galls are formed on the T. 
fuias and are called Suu»rut-al asul or Cho- 
tee June. Those on tho Jhou are named Siim- 
rut-ul-toorfa, or Burree mue. 

The T. gallica of Mount Sinai is at certain 
seasons covered with a kind of sugary exuda¬ 
tion, said by Ehrcnberg to bo produced’by the 
puncture of the Coccus maniparus. It is call¬ 
ed Arabian manna, or Guzuujabeen ; it is un¬ 
known in the bazars of Bengal, and is not pro¬ 
duced in India.^— Voiyt. Roxb. Royle^ p. 213, 
214. O'Bhaughnessy, page 332. 

TAM ARID, in-Socotra, in Lat. 12*=^ 39' N., 


and L. 54° V E. 

TAMARIND, Eng. 

Tamar-ul-Hiud. Au. Tamarindus Lat. 

Ma-gyo Buum. Ncgbka Mal. 

Cay-ine. Cocn. Cniisr. Tamr-i-hiud, Peus. 

Imlee, Umbulee, Cash. Amlika. Tinti li Sans. 
Tainarins Pu. Mahasiambala, Singh. 

Tamarinden. Ger. Demer hiodee, Turk. 

Amlee, Guz. Hind. Poolie, Tam. 

Tamarindo, It. Sp. Chinta-puiadoo, Tel. 
Kamal, Jav. 


Tamarind is the fruit of the Tamarindus 
Indicus,whichgrows in theEast andWestIndies 
the Eastern Islands,Arabia, and Egypt. It at¬ 
tains the height of 30 or 40 feet. Tamarind pods 
are from 3 to 6 inches long, and more or less 
curved, when ripe they consist of a dry, brittle, 
brown external .shell, within which is the use¬ 
ful part, an acidulous, sweet, reddish-brown 
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TAMARINDUS INDICA. 


t;?. .|TAMARINDUS INDICA. 

pulp penetrated by strong fibres. 'Within this The Fruit, 

is a thin membranous coat enclosing the oval Amli Au. Guz. Hind. Jawa Malay. 

brown seeds. The pulp, as analysed by Vau- Cask. Duk. Kranji ,, 

quehn, contains citric acid 9*40, tartaric acid Kayme Cocil-Chin. Neghka Maleal. 

1-55, malic acid 0*45, bitartrate of potash Tamarind Eng. Tamr i-hindi Pkus. 


3 25, sugar 12 5, guru 4*7, pectin 6 25, par¬ 
enchyma 34*35, and water 27*55. The fruit 
is used by the natives of India and Persia in 
making a sherbet or cooling drink ; and also 
as a necessary ingredient in curries, to which 
it communicates a tartish flavour. The pulp 
allays thirst, is nutritive and refrigerant, and 
in full dose laxative. An infusion forms a 
very pleasant, cooling drink, as does also 
tamarind whey. Iril'usion of sen«»a with 
tamarinds is a useful laxative. Tamarinds 
form a large export from India, being 
packed in tin with or without syrup. 
Several varieties are'distinguished, such as 
the red tamarind, the sweet tamarind, obtain¬ 
ed from Persia : the dark tamarind,produced in 
Madura, one of the Eastern Islands ; and the 
common or green tamarind, which is exten¬ 
sively produced throughout India. The red 
coloured tamarinds are found in Guzerat, 
at Kheir on the Godavery, at Puuderpoor on 
the Kistna, and there are four trees iu Madras. 
It is the best of the three Indian varieties. 
In preserving it for export, when the fruit 
is ripe, the shell or epicarp is removed 
and the fruit placed in layers in a cask, boil* 
ing water being then poured over it. Another 
plan is to )jut alternate layers of tamarinds 
and powdered sugar in a stone jar. Tamarinds 
are exported both raw and preserved. The 
mootchee men prepare a useful paste of the 
tamarind stones, which is called Pasay, Tam. 

-? Tel., by first taking off the brown 

skin and then boiling them down till they 
become glutinous.— Madras Exhibition Juries 
Reports, Ainslie^s Mater• Medica^ p, 231. 
Royle Materia Medica. McCulloch Dictionary, 
Faulkner Commercial Dictionary, Tomlin¬ 
son, 

TAMARINDEN'. Ger. 

TAMARINDO. It. Sp. Tamarind. 
TAMARINDUS INDICA, Linn. ; Roxh, 

Tamarindus occidentalis, Gcertn. 

Tamr-i hiudi, HomarAR. Asam. Malay. 

Tiotori. Beng. Assam Gloogoor „ 

Tentul >, „ Kambing iju „ 

Ma-gyi. Burm. ,, Kundisun. ,, 

Hulishena. Can. Kamal. „ 

Oonara mara. ,, Darakht-i-tamr-i-bindi 


Hoonsay ? „ Pers. 

Tamarind-tree. Eng. Amlika. Sansc. 

Common Tamarind „ TintiJi, Tintiri. ,, 
Amli ka jhar 5ind. Nuli ,, 

Imli ka jhar „ Siyambela. Singh. 

Tinturi „ Pulia maram. Tam. 

Cheetz. Mahr. Chinta chettu. Tel. 

Balam-poUi Maleal. 
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Tamarius. Fr. Amiika Sans. 

Tamarinden. Ger. Tintili „ 

Tamarindo It. Sp- Malia-siyambala Singh. 

Kamal Jav. Puli pallam Tam. 

Tamarind us Lat. Chinta pandu Tel. 

Asam Malay. Demer-hindi Tckk. 


This is a very handsome tree, of slow growth, 
but attains a great size ; indeed, is one of the 
largest in India, and with a very extensive 
shady head. It is not common in forests, but 
is met with in gardens, near old temples, 
where it has been planted. It is a graceful 
avenue tree, and grows throughout Hindus¬ 
tan, in the Peninsulas, in Burmah and the 
Archipelago, but is rare in the Punjab, 

In B’irrnah it is not found upon tidal waters, 
but is very abundant throughout the upper 
provinces. It rises to ninety or one hundred 
feet high,and twelve or fifteen in circumference, 
and, like the mango, is planted not less for 
shade than fruit. The branches extend wide¬ 
ly, with a dense foliage of bright green com¬ 
posite leaves, very much like those of the sen¬ 
sitive-plant. The flowers are in clusters of a 
beautiful yellow, veined with red. The pods 
hang like beans, are longer, darker, and richer 
than the tamarind of the West Indies, and 
are preserved without the addition of syrup. 

Its timber is remarkably heavy and hard, 
much like Lignum vitse, and is used generally 
for shivers in blocks, and such purposes. It 
is hard, dark coloured and durable, is often 
finely veined, and the heart wood of old trees 
is dark coloured, resembling ebony. The tree 
is apt to be hollow in the centre, which 
prevents large slabs being obtained. It is us¬ 
ed in the manufacture of sugar and oil mills, 
naves, mallets, rice pounders, and for furni¬ 
ture and building purposes, but carpenters are 
very unwilling to work it up on account of 
the great damage it causes to the best temper¬ 
ed tools. It is valuable for brick and tile 
burning. The trees grow to about seven or 
eight feet in diameter at the but, while that 
of the body of the tree is about five feet. This 
part is seldom more than ten feet long when 
it branches out into curves of various dimen¬ 
sions. Mr. Edye, in saying that there are two 
sorts of tamarind, the light and the dark,— 
must allude to the West Indian red and East 
Indian white varieties ; several large trees of 
the former, with red fruit, grow in the south 
of India, and the editor largely distributed the 
seeds through the Madras Board of Revenue. 
The tree is valuable from the quantity of fruit 
it produces, which is used medicinally in 
cookery. In India, the shadow of the tama- 
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TAMARIX GAL1.1CA. 


TAMARIX ORIENTALIS. 



rind tree is deemed particularly injurious to Dera Gbazi Kban district, where as much as 
vegetation, and for people to reside beneath 500 maunds are annually collected. The 
this tree, is supposed, in India, to be un- manna of Mount Sinai is produced from a 
healthy ; but in the northern part of the island variety of this plant, and consists of a pnre 
of Ceylon, people build their houses beneath sugar. It grows up to 10,600 feet on the 
the tamarind tree as the coolest site.— Edfie^ Sliayokk in Ladak, reaches 3 feet in girth and 
Forests of Malabar andCanara, Drs. Wight, 30 high,and furnishes much of the steamer fuel 
A insUeyRoyle, Riddell,Mason,Clfghoro,Stewart in the southern Punjab and in Sind ; the wood 
and Gibson, Mr. Mendis. Mr. Rohde. McCid- is coarse grained and often very red and is used 
locJis Com. Dic. p. 1111 . Malcoin's Travels in for Persian wheels, in turning, drc. In Ladak, 
S. F> Asia.M. E. J.Rep, where wood is scarce, this is used for the 

TAMARIND FISH, wliite poinphret cut iiandles of the sticks for polo or hockey on 


in transverse slices preserved in tamarinds, 
much prized as a relish. 

TAMARIND ISLAND, See Pulo Bessy ; 
Bezee. 

TAMARISK. Three species occur; the farvva 
faras, or nkhan, Tamarix orientalis grows 
easily and rapidly to a largo tree ; it is resin¬ 
ous and a good fuel, but when green emits 
a bad smell in burning. Tiie lai or Tamarix 
indica is a large shrub ; and cliilclu or T. 
dioica, is a small shrub witli wood fit f(‘r 
basket work, Ac. It grows by the sides of 
rivers, tC’c. 

TAMARIX DIOICA. 

]<al-jliao Hind. Jhao , Lf?i, Kachlei 

Kgelta IjAUAK Ohazlei, i’ilchi, 

Uukh, Koan, Punjau. 
Very common in Ajmir in the beds of ri¬ 
vers and near the great rivers of the Punjab. 
It is a very graceful shrub, with numerous 
small rose-coloured flowers in terminal droop¬ 
ing spikes ; common in the beds of rivers. 
— Drs. RiddelL J. L, Stewart. 

TAMARIX GALLICA. Linn. 

T. Indica, Roxb, \ T. gallica rar Tudica Ehrcnh. 
Tamarix epacroidcs, i>in. 

Toorfa All. Guz. Pek. Pharwau : Pilchi : Koa ; 
Tatnari.sk Bno. Rnkh Panj. 

Indian ,, ,, Laiiiya of Salt range; 

Feriah ; Ferash ; Frassli Prakke ; Pakke 

Jhao Hind chettu Tel. 

The exudation—Gazanjabin. 

The galls. 

Sumnit-ul Tarfa | Ma-lu; Bviree muo Hin’d. 

The Indian tamarisk is a glabrous greenish 
plant with stiff twiggy branches, of consider¬ 
able size in the Ajmeer district, but the 
wood is there very inferior. In the Dckliiui 
it grows abundantly as a small tree or shrub 
in the beds of many rivers, and affords shelter 
for all sorts of game. It is subject to the at¬ 
tacks of a cynips, which produces galls that 
possess astringent properties, and they are on 
this account used in medicine by the native 
doctors of India. The same property also 
renders them valuable in dyeing ; baskets 
are made of the twigs which are also used 
medicinally as an astringent. This and other 
Indian species of the tamarisk produce galls. 
The galls are largely gathered in the Jhaug, 
Gugaira and Muzaffargurh district|9; as also in 
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along the more arid tract.s up as far as Peslia- 
wur, flowering after the rains. A proportion 
of the tree.s grow with their branches rather 
upright and close to the trunk, somewhat like 
Acacia arabica var. cupressiva. It grows very 
rapidly and to a large size, 10 or 12 feet girth, 
and 60 or 70 high ; but it affords little 
shelter ; it speedily decays at the heart, and 
most of the larger specimens are hollow. It 
mostly grows where tlie soil is saline, but not 
too light; it is raised very readily from cut¬ 
tings wliich are frequently merely buried 
length-wise iu<tiie ground. The timber is 
coarse-grained, and weighs 92 lbs. per cubic 
foot j^reen, and 60 lbs. dry. In the southern 
Punjab it is used fur ploughs, Persian wheels, 
and small rafters, being often cut as coppice 
for the last purpose. In Sind the wood is 
employed in turnery. When the green wood 
is used for fuel, it is said to give out a most 
offensive odour, rendering it intolerable in a 
room, whence the European soldiers at Pes- 
bawiir give it a ludicrous nickname. But 
when dry it burns without smell, and makes 
a tolerable fuel for ordinary purposes, al¬ 
though by the railway people only the 
Saivadora is reckoned worse for the loco¬ 
motive, The galls appear mostly or al¬ 
together to be derived from this species, and 
the two names seem to Dr. Stewart to indi¬ 
cate merely difference of size, not of origin. 
They are employed as a mordant in dyeing, 
and in medicine are reckoned astringent) be- 
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ing used in gargles, 8cc. Trans-Indus the bark 
is stated to be used for tanning. The manna 
of the tamarisk is said to be very accurately 
described by Diodorus Siculus. This plant 
sometimes secretes saccharine matter allied to 
manna caused by a species of coccus which at¬ 
tacks the tree. A shower of this kind of manna 
fell at Agra in February 18o5, Near Sinai 
it is stated to be produced by the borings of an 
insect. Aitchison notes that he never saw it 
on the tree in the Punjab, nor has Dr. Stewart 
observed anything nearer it than a white 
caterpillar-looking larva, with which he has 
repeatedly seen trees infested. It is, how¬ 
ever, said to be produced largely in parts of 
the Punjab, as near Jhang. Masson states ! 
that in Brahuistan it is produced on the 
white flowered kind only (in the Punjab some 
few trees have whitish, instead of reddish flo¬ 
wers), and ill alternate years with the galls, 
but this seems hardly probable. 'I’lie twigs 
have often or always a saline taste from o. 
very minute eflloresceiico of salt, and Edge- 
worth mentions that poor people near Multan 
dip them in water in order tf» season bread. 
In parts of the Punjab the flowers are said to 
be used in dyeing.— Di\ J. L, Sfeioart. 

TAMAllTAM-PALLAM. Tam. Tamarta 
pandu, Tel. Fruit of Averrlioa carambola. 

TAMASA. See Brahmadica. Menu. 

TAM ATT. Malay. Solanum lycopersicum. 

TAM BA. Hind. Malay. Copper. 

TAMBACTil MAEAM. Tam. IJlmiis inte- 
grifolius. 

TAMBAC. Sp., also Tambaga, Sp. Pinch¬ 
beck, the white alloy of copper of the Chinese. 
— Simmond's Diet. 

TAMBAGA. Malay. Copper, 

T.VMBAGA, or Copper Crocodile. See 
Crocodilidic. 

TAM BAKU. riiNi). Tobacco. 

TAMBAGUM. T4M. A very strong wood 
of Travancure of a brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*910, five feet in circuniftTence, used 
for houses, blocks, &c.— CoL Frith. 

TAMBATANGAI. Tam. Dolichos ciil- 
tratus. Lablab cultratus. 

TAMBE-KAPATTAU. Hind. Copper ore. 

TAM Ji ELAN ISLANDS. A group of islands 
in the China Sea, of considerable extent, and 
moderately elevated. They lie 27 miles N. E. I 
of St, Esprit group. 

TAMBI. Mahomedans of Ceylon, who excel 
as masons. 

TAMBLEGAM. Amarine lagoon near Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon. 

TAMBOGUM, Tam. Yan-ponga. Malayala. 
Bborea tambugaia. A Malabar and Canara 
tree, remarkably heavy and close grained, very 
similar to the timber imported into the English 
dock yards from Africa, named African teak, 
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No. I. It grows from thirty to fifty feet long, 
and about thirty inches in diameter, and is 
used by the natives where strength and dura¬ 
bility are recpiired, and weight is of no con¬ 
sideration It produces a fruit or berry, which 
the natives reduce to meal, with which they 
make cakes, curry, 8cc., the berry is much 
like coflee iii shape and size.— Edye, Foresta 
of Malabar and Canara. 

TAMBOTJ. Sans. Chavica seriboo, Miep 
TAMBOKA. See India, p. 356. 

TAMBllA. Hind. Garnet. 

TAMBRA-BIJ. Seed of a small plant 
from Harowtee, stimulant.— Cen. Top. p. 153. 
TAMHRAKO, Mal. Tobacco. 

TAMBIIAM. Tel. Copper. 

TAMBllOCA. Balt. Jav. Tobacco. 
TAMBU. See KeJat, p. 493. 

TAMBUDRA RIVER. A river of the 
peniiisu a of India formed by the junction of 
the Tiinga and Budra. See Tumbudra. 

TAMLUKHS, a large spoon to serve out 
rice wilh. 

TAMBUL ARAB. Betel leaf. Chavica betle, 
TWMBIJL. Malay. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
TAMBUL. Sans. Piper betle. Betel leaf. 
TAMBURAN. Maleal. The title of the 
rnjah of Cochin. 

TAMBUT. D.C. Andropogon glaber, Roxb. 
TA-MEIN, OR TE-MLNE. Burm. A gar¬ 
ment ill use with the Burmese women, broad 
enough to surround the waist and slightly over¬ 
lap there, where it is fastened by one end be¬ 
ing tucked under the other, and it extends to 
the feet. It opens at every step taken by the 
wearer, exposing the greater part of one leg. 
It is the petticoat of the Burmese women.— 
Wl/iters Riirma, p. 56. Sec Dhoti. Dress. 
Women. 

TAMERLANE, a name of the emperor 
Timur, a oorniption of Timur-Iung, or ^i’iniur 
the lame. See Timur. 

TAMHID. Ar, a section of the inahornedan 
: creed. See Kalamah. 

I TAMIAS. Ground squirrels. Sciurida 3 . 

TAMIDELU. Tel. also Cbollu. Tel. EL 
cusine coracana, Goirtn, 

TAMIL. TTio name of a language and 
of a country where that idiom is in gene¬ 
ral use. The Tamil land is the same 
with Dravira, and comprehends all the dis¬ 
tricts in which that language is spi^ken, en¬ 
closing a portion of the eastern parts of the 
peninsula. When Dravira was confined to 
the Chola, Pandya and Chera principalities, 
its northern boundary was the Palar river. 
When the Cbola princes colonized Tondaman- 
dala, it was extended westward to Tripeti, 
in a line with Pulicat, where the land of 
Dravira wns met by that of Telingana, Tamil 
is spoken in the country called Dravira, wbicli 
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occupies the extreme south of the peninsula, 
and is bounded on the north by a line drawn 
from Pulicat (near Madras) to the ghats, be¬ 
tween Madras and Bangalore, and so along the 
curve of those mountains westward to the bound- 
ary line between Malabar and Canara, which 
it follows to the sea, so as to include Malabar. 
Dravidian is a term recently applied to the 
vernacular tongues of the great majority of 
the inliabitants of Southern India. With the 
exception of Orissa, and of those districts of 
Western India and the Dekhan where Gu- 
jarathi and the Marathi are spoken, the whole 
of the peninsular portion of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda 
to Cape Comorin, from the earliest period, 
appears to have been peopled by different 
branches of one and the same race, speaking 
different dialects of one and the same langu¬ 
age ; and scattered off shoots from the same 
stem may be traced still farther north and 
west, as far as the Rajmahal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beliichistan. Dr. Cald¬ 
well, excluding theRajmahal,the Uraon and the 
Brahui, designates as Dravidian nine idioms 
current in Southern India, viz, Tamil, Telugii, 
Canarese, Malayalam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond 
or Goaiid, Khond or Kund or Ku, and it 
has been remarked that in the cultivated 
languages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely em¬ 
ployed. The Tamil was formerly called by 
Europeans the Malabar language, and this 
term is even still used amongst the illiterate of 
the English speaking community, but even the 
educated classes write it erroneously as Tamo I. 
It was the earliest developed of all the Dra¬ 
vidian idioms, is the most copious, and con¬ 
tains the largest portion of indubitably an¬ 
cient forms. It includes two dialects, the clas¬ 
sical and coloquial, the ancient and tlie mo¬ 
dern, called respectively the Shen Tamil and 
the Kodun-Tamil, which so widely differ that 
they may almost be regarded as different lan¬ 
guages. The Tamil language is spoken 
throughout the vast plain of the Carnatic or 
country below the ghauts, the country term¬ 
ed the Carnatic Paeu Ghat by the late ma- 
homedan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, from Cape Comorin 
to Pulicat, and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
eastern ghauts, or central mountain range of 
Southern India, It is also spoken in the 
southern part of the Travaiicore country, on 
the western side of the ghats, from Cape Co¬ 
morin to the neighbourhood of Trevandrum ; 
and in the northern and north-western parts 
of Ceylon, where Tamilians formed settle¬ 
ments prior to the Christian era, and from 
whence they have gradually thrust out the 
Singhalese. The Tamil race is the least 
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scrupulous or superstitious, and the most en¬ 
terprising and persevering race of hindus, and 
swartn wherever money is to be made, or 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aris¬ 
tocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside. 
The majority of the hindus found in Pegu, 
Penang, Siiigapore, and other places in the 
east, where they are known as Klings, are 
Tamilians. All throughout Ceylon, the coo¬ 
lies in tlie coffee plantations are Tamilians ; 
the majority of the money-makijig classes, 
even in Colombo, are Tamilians, and ere long 
the Tamilians will have excluded the Singha¬ 
lese from almost every office of profit and 
trust in their own island. The majority of 
the domestic servants, and of the camp fol¬ 
lowers in the Madras presidency, and along 
with its army, are Tamilians. The half of 
its army are Tamiliatts, and the coolies who 
emigrate so largely to the Mauritius and the 
West India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil 
people. Including the Tamil people who are 
residing in the military cantonments and 
distant colonies, arid those in South Travan- 
core, Northern Ceylon, and excluding all 
^fahomedan, Teling.and Brahmin residents of 
the Tamil country, who amount to at least ten 
per cent, of the whole population, the people 
who speak tlie Tamil language are estimated 
by Dr. Caldwell at about ten millions. The 
Tamil people are, generally speaking, a 
dark colored and short statured race, 
energetic, fiery and quarrelsome, but not 
vindictive. Most of them have embraced 
brahminiam, but the outcasts and fragment¬ 
ary tribes have a spirit and a devil worship, 
and they worship the local deities called 
Aramun. Amongst the poorer of the Tamil 
people, we find remnants of a belief in spirits, 
a veneration of black stones, a shammanite 
diabolatry, indications of their earliest mytho¬ 
logy. Tamil and Malayalam writing characters 
were originally modifications of the ancient 
Thibetan. The Tamilian languages are written 
in alphabets derived from some prototype of 
Devanagari, scarcely from the actual De- 
vanagiri. Tamil is written from left to right. 
Tamil labourers arrived in Ceylon in 1858, 
to the number of 96,000, and tlie number who 
took their departure was 50,000. Amongst 
the Tamil people, the Adima or Adimai are 
predial slaves attached hereditarily to the 
land, and only transferable with it. The 
Vellala are a Sudra race of hindus who speak 
Tamil. They assume the honorific designa¬ 
tion of Mudali or {pi.) Mudliar, meaning 
first man, and are chiefly farmers, but many 
of them are soldiers. Another branch of the 
Tamil race is the I’dyan, who take the ho¬ 
norific appellation of Tillai, meaning sons. 
These are of the herdsman race, and are less ad- 
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vanced in education than the Vellala, Amongst 
the fragmentary tribes in the Tamil country,the 
more prominent are the Pariah, and the 
Chakkili, the Yenady, the Kadir, the Malai 
Arisar, and others. The Chakkili is a currier, 
a tanner, shoemaker, the village shoemaker; 
known to Europeans as a chnckler. The 
chakkili is one of the outcast races of India, 
and correspond to the Mhang or Mang of the 
Mahratta country. They are held in great 
disesteem, and are the public executioners. 
The condition of the tanners is similar in 
Japan, where they are restricted to a particu¬ 
lar locality, and are similarly employed.— 
El'pliimtone\ History ofinduh vol, /., p. 410. 
Tennent. Wilson. See Aborigines. Beluchis- 
tan. India. Kelat,. Malayali, 

TAMIL FASLI. The Fasli or Harvest era 
of the Tamil people. 

TAMIL KORAN. A translation of the 
Arabic Koran, iu use by the Labbi maho- 
medans. 

TAMILLA JILLEDDU. Tel. Calotropis, 
sp, 

TAMIRAMA. Maleal. Boerhavia pro- 
cumbens. 

TAMISRA. Sans. The hell of darkness, 
from Tamisra, darkness. 

TAMIYA. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

TAMLUM, the tael of Siam ; a money of 
account of four silver ticals, or two Spanish 
dollars.— Sbnmonds' Diet. 

TAMMA. Tel., also Cliamma, Canavalia 
gladiata, D. C, 

TAMMA KATA, Tel. Doliclioscultratus. 

TAMOOK ISLAND, in lat. 28' N., long. 
121'^ 56' E., a rathre low island off the 
Philippines. 

TA-MOOLEE. Beno. Curculigo orchioides. 

TAMPANG. Malay. A weight in use in 
Malacca for tin, about 1J lb.— ISiuimonds' DicU 

TAMPING. Malay. A package ; sago 
tamping” is baled sago, wrapped iu the leaves 
of the pandanus. 

TAM-PING. Chinese, a kind of oil-cake 
extensively imported into Shaiighae, China, 
made from a large white pea.— Simmonds^Diet, 

TAMPINNIS, a fruit tree of Penang, of a 
light red colour, used for ornamental furniture, 
billiard cues, &c.— Colonel Frith. 

TAM-POI-NE. Malay. Artocarpus echi- 
nata, Hoxb. 

TAMRA, also Tamraka, Sans. Copper. 

TAMRA VALLI, Tel. Manjistha-tige 
Tel. Rubia cordifolia, Linn. 

TAMTOO island, on the south coast of 
China. 

TAMULI. BENG.Curculigo orchioide.s,6’'cpr. 

TAMUS.- % See Dioscoreaceae. 

TAN, the body. See Dhan, Rudra sampra- 
dayi. 


TANA. Tam. A tree with hard and heavy 
wood, used in house-work, and for implements 
of agriculture. It is very scarce.— Edye. M, 
and C. 

TANAB. Turk, a land measure of 60 yards 
square. 

TANACETUM TENUIFOLIUM. Jacq. 
The tansy, grows at 10,000 feet on the 
Sutlej, and is useful for flavoring puddings.— 
Dr. J. L. Stewa}t. 

TANA'JlNiYA. Beng Poa punctata, 

TANAKEKK or Tiinikik island, in lat. 
5® 34' S., long. 119o 24' E., in the Java sea, 
is di.sceniible from the sea 18 or 21 miles, 

TANA-HaL. Singh. Millet. 

TANAKUMARAM. Tam. Cochlosper- 
miini gos.sypiuni, D. C. 

TANARIUS MAJOR. lluMPn. 

Lacca Tre<*, Eno. I Laka,or Kayu laka 

Malayan Red-wood „ | Malav. 

A tree with a red coloured wood, a native 
of Sumatra, used in dyeing and pharmacy. 
It is an article of considerable native trade, 
and is chiefly exported to China. This Ma¬ 
layan red wood is heavy and compact, some¬ 
what resembling red sunders wood, but when 
powdered the colour is browner and not so 
brilliaTit— Crawjicrd. 204. 

TA^AUB. Hind. Vitis Indica. 

TAN BARA R I. A Beluch race. See Kelat, 
p. 492. 

TAND, in Kohat, a kind of soil. 

TAN DA. Hind. A binjara encampineiit, 
A caravan for transportation of goods on 
bullocks, bulls, and cows. 

TAND A I. Hind, Albizzia odoratissima. 

TAND A LA. Hind. Digera arvensis ; also 
Ephedra alata. 

TANDALE COTTI. MALEAL.Ciotalaria re- 
tusa, //. 

TANDEI. Hind. Viburnum fmtens. 

TANDESVARA, the most famous and 
most honored of the sixty-three special devo¬ 
tees of Isvara. 

TAN DOI.inBunnoo,land watered by canals. 

TANDOK. Malay. Horn. 

TANDOO. Jav. Ar, palanquin, a sedan 
chair, a palanquin carried by two bearers. 

TANDRA MAKAM. Tam. Terminalia 
rubrica. 

TANDUL. Mar. Bice. 

TANDUR. Hind. An oven. 

TANEN THA. Burm. also Ree Kyeing 
Calamus, sp, 

TANESSUR, 30 miles south of Umballa. 

TANG. Hind. Pyrus communis. P. vario¬ 
losa. Mail Tang. Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

TANGA, TANJA, a money of Goa, worth 
about 7^d. — Simmonds* Diet. 

TANGEDA WOOD. Anglo-Tel, Tange- 
da karra, Tel, Cassia auriculata. 
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TANG A L. Mal, A priest of the Moplali 
mahomedans. 

TANGA MARA. A pirate race who, in 
ancient times, occupied the seacoast from 
Karachi to Lahori Bandar; one of tlieir heroes, 
R.ina Abaid, lived A. D. 1591. 

TANG AN, a river near Kurmi in Dinaje- 
poor. 

TANGAN-TANGAN. Philippine. Rici- 
nus communis. Palma christi. Castur-oil. 

TANGAR. A hill in tlie Tanna collector- 
ate of Bombay, about 2350 feet above the 
sea. Its rainfall is «about 80 to 83 inches. 
The top is about two miles long and one mile 
broad. 

TANGASIR, or Tangestan, a district near 
Bushehr, a country of narrow and difficult 
passes. The people })osspss very considerable 
bodily strength .—Ouseleys Travels^ Vol. I., 
p. 226. 

TANGAYREE. Can. Cassia uuiiculata, 
Linn., Roxh. 

TANGEDU, Tel. Cassia auriciilata, Linn. 

TANGEDU MANU. Tel. Inga xylocarpa, 
D. C. 

TANGEER BARK, of ^facassar,is used in 
making a dye for washing the hair, which it 
is said to cleanse and strengthen. 

TANGGILIN. Malay. Ant Eate% the 
Mania or pangolin. 

TANGGULUN, a iiard wood of Java, of 
a close grain, and employed by turners for 
various small works. 

TANG 11.A. Malay. Cocoa-nut palm. 

TANGllAf, or Tangnl, or Tangala. 
Malay. yEglc marmelos, Con\ 

TANGHAN, a small linrae of Tibet wonder¬ 
fully strong and enduring; they are never 
aliod, and tlio lionf often cracks, and they 
become pigeon-toed : they arc frequently blind 
of one eye, when tliey are called “Zeniik” 
(blind ones), but this is thought no great de¬ 
fect. They average 51. to 10/. for a good 
animal in Tibet; ami the best fetch 40/, to 
50/. in the plains of India, where they become 
acclimated and thrive well. Giantcln (Jhansi- 
jeung of Turner) is the best mart for them in 
the eastern part of Tibet, whore some breeds 
fetch very high prices. The Tibetans give 
the foals of value messes of pig’s blood and 
raw liver, which they devour greedily, and 
it is said to strengthen them vvonderfully; 
the custom, Dr, flooker believes^, is general iu 
Central Asia. Humboldt (Per. Nar. IV. p, 
320) described the horses of Caraccas as 
occasionally eating salt meat. The Tangun, 
Retangun, or Tanyaii, of Nepaul, so much 
esteemed in India for their hardiness, come 
entirely from Upper Tibet; and, iiotAvith- 
standing their make, are so surefooted, that 
the people of Nepaul ride them without fear 
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over very steep mountains and along the 
brink of the steepest precipice. The species 
wliicli is indigenous to Bhootan, has its title 
from the region in which they are bred, being 
called Tangun, vulgarly Tantiian, from 
Tanga.stari, tlie general appellation of that 
assemblage of mountains which constitutes 
the territory of Bhootan.— Turner's Embassy^ 
p. 22. Hooker Him. Jour, Smithes Nepal. 

TANGHANI. Ukia. Cassia, species. 

Tang HE DU. Tel. Cnssia aiiriculata. 

TANGHINIA ODALLAM. Don, Cerbera 
odallam. dart. 

TANGHINIA VENENIFERA. See Cer¬ 
bera tanghin. 

TANGHIN POISON. See Cerbera. 

TANGI, Hind. Pynis variolosa. 

TANGOIjI. Chenau, Slc. Corjdus lacera ; 
the Hazel tree. 

TANGLA. Hind. Tagetes crecta. 

TANGLING. See Kunawer. 

TANG-NEf-NA. Bljr.m. A Tavoy wood. 

TANGNO. See Kunawer. 

TANG-PO-C11 A. See Kambogia. 

TANGROR, Mind, of Laliaul and Kiilu, 
the ibex. 

TANGUL, also Tangliula, Malay. vEgle 
marmelos. 

TA N G U S. See In d ia, p. 31 1. 

TANHARI. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

TANL Maleal. Tam. Terrninalia belierica, 
Uoxh. 

TANT. Hind. Oryza safciva. 

TANI. Tam. Water. Taiii-kacha, a water- 
woniiUi. 

TANI KAI. Tam. Myrobalan. 

'TANI KAIA MARAM. Tam. Termi- 
nalia belierica. 

TANI KAI ENNAT. Tam. Oil of Termi- 
nalia belierica. See Oil. 

TANIKI, Teiw. Adelia neriifolia, Roxh. 

TANI MARAM. 'J’am. Jellam, Malayala, 
means water-wood. This tree grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It 
is remarkably soft and porous, and contains 
a great quantity of water. It is one of the 
inferior kinds of jungle wood.— Edye^ Forests 
of Malahar and Canara, 

TANISHA. See Kuru-Khet. 

• TANJAT, p. 309. See India. 

TANJONG. Malay, a headland ; Tanjong 
Batu Besayab, Tanjong Krassak, Tanjong 
Merrura, Tanjong Sumbuang, are headlands 
in tlie Banca Island.s. 

TANJONG AW AT, or Cape Caran, called 
also Mud Point, nine miles N. W. of Salan- 
gore. 

TANJONG BASSO, or Baccoun Island 
in lat. (P 20' S., long. 103M8'E., distant 
19 miles N. W. by W. from the Calantigas.— 
Hors/. 
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TAN JONG BATO, or Point Pedro, 12 
miles E. N. E. of Acheeii Hoad, terminates 
in a gentle slope and is covered with large 
trees.— Horsf. 

TANJONG SAMPAN MANGAIO, the 
north extreme of Borneo. 

TANJORE, a town in the district of Tan- 
jnre in the south of the peninsula of India. 
It has a temple of Siva, considered the finest 
specimen of the pyramidal temples in India. 
The town is built on a branch of the river 
Cauvery. It was the caj>ital of a province 
of that name ruled by a Mahratta prince till 
liis death in 1855, and then annexed. He was 
descended from a brother of IScvnji. Tanjore 
was conquered by Sliah-ji, father of Sevaji, 
about 1650. On the 16th September 1773, 
the capital was taken by storm by the nabob 
of the Carnatic and the British, but was 
restored to Tiiljiiji in 1775. The Tanjore 
collectorate has a population of 1,676,000. It 
has the river Cavery, and has been provided 
with the means of irrigation and good roads, 
and the revenue lias risen in consequence 
from £300,000 to £500,000 sterling. See 
India; Mahratta, Narapati, Polygamy, Sevaji. 

Tank, an artificial water reservoir. 

TANK Hind. A sriuill, brown, wild grain 
of Kangra. 

TANK, a dry-measure averaging 240 
grains in weight. In Bombay a weight for 
pearls of 72 grains.— SitninoiJs Diet. 

TANK. To the south of Buiinoo lies the 
Tank valley, connected with Murvvut by the 
Kyzoo Pass, and with Bminoo by that of 
Mulizye. In richness, beauty and political 
position, the Tank valley resembles Bunnoo. 
Above it rise the Wazecrce and lUittanee 
mountains, and as several passes atibrd a 
ready approacli, the inhabitants are exposed 
to assault and encroachment from one of 
the most oppressive among the bill tribes. 
The Ghubber mountain is a large 
mountain mass between Tank and Buimoo, 
protruding into the plains. It is infested by a 
predatory tribe named Mithani, who are 
perpetually at feud with the Waziri.— Rec, 
oj India^ No. 11. See Khyber, p. 508, 512. 

TANKA. See Jakun. 

TANKTIUL, a rude tribe near the source 
of the Irawaddi. 

TANK-NI. Guz. Hind. A pin : Pins. 

TANKOEBAU PR A HOE, a volcano in 
Java, with a crater from which the eruptions 
of 1829 and 27fch May 1846 issued. Dr. 
Horsfield paid a visit to it in 1804. 

TAN-LABET—? In Amherst, a heavy 
white timber, employed for house posts and 
other common purposes. It is not liable to 
injury from insects.— Cat. Ex, 1851. 

TAN, MAN, BHAN. Sans, Body, mind 
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and wealth. The hindu delivering himself 
up to his guru, his body, his mind and his 
property. See Rudra Sampradayi. 

TAN-MOIiR. Maiiu. Sypheotides auvitus, 
Latham. 

TAN-MUH. Chin. Sandalwood. 

TANNA. Bkn. Burm. Artocarpus, species* 

TANNA. Tam. A tree of Malabar and 
Canara with a hard and heavy wood, used in 
house work and for implements of agriculture ; 
it is very scarce.— Edye^ ForeUs of Malabar 
a'iul Cmiaira. 

TANNAH. Malay. White clay. 

TaNNAH mala YU. Malay. Malay- 
hind. See India, p. 354. 

TANNAH SIIAII, the last of the Kutub- 
Shahi d; nasty in Ilvderabud in the Dekhan. 

T ANN EE R-VriT ANG. Asparagus sar- 
nientosus. 

ClIAKKILT. Tam. Mal, A currier, a 
tanner, a shoemaker, tho village shoemaker; 
known to Europeans as a ehukler. The 
cliakkili is one of the outcast races of India, 
and corresponds to the Mining or iMaiig of the 
Mahratta country. They are held in great 
disesteem, and are tlie public executioners. 
The condition of tlie tanners is similar in 
Japan, whereas in India, they are restricted 
to a pitt*ticular locality, and are similarly em¬ 
ployed.— IFi/son. 

TANNERS CASSIA. Eng. (kissia auri- 
culatn, Linn, 

TANNIC ACID. See Galls. 

TANNIN. See Galhs. 

TANNING of leather i.sone of the manufac¬ 
tures where^ with an unbounded quantity of 
raw material, the results are.iuo.st unsatisfac¬ 
tory : witliaii unliiiiitedsupply o( hidesandfirst- 
rate barks, gums and extracts, the goods turned 
outby natives of India are of the worst possible 
descriptioin The maiiufactureofleatherin India 
generally, is by no means so thriving an art as 
it might be, cotisidering the great abundance 
of tanning materials at command. Inferiority 
of Indian leather may be ascribed to want of 
skill on the p^rt of the currier, and the use of 
quicklime. This is probably owing to the 
very low rank of the artisans (chuckler), for 
the art of leather production is well under¬ 
stood and successfully practised by the 
European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoonsoor, 
Guntoor, Bangalore and Madras, the leathers 
made there being scarcely inferior to that 
made in Europe. In the usual native process, 
the raw hides on first being removed, are 
steeped in stone vats for four and five weeks 
in a strong pickle of salt and water—from 
ten to fifteen hides are placed in each vat. 
While steeping, a pint or quart of the milk 
bush. Euphorbia tirucallh is thrown into each 
vat. This contains a considerable quantity of 
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elastic gam, and is used for water-proofing 
leather, and rendering cords elastic. 

Goat skins, sheep skins, buffalo and bul¬ 
lock bides are much used and are generally 
procurable. Currying the leather is the province 
of the wife, while manufacturing it for the 
market belongs to the husband. 

The basis of the skins of animals is com¬ 
posed of a substance to which th^ name of 
gelatine is given. One of the properties of 
this substance is, that when combined with 
tannin, it forms the compound of tannate of 
gelatine, or leather material. From time im¬ 
memorial, the substance employed in Britain, 
to furnish the tannin to tlie hides of animals, 
in order to convert them into leather has been 
oak bark. 

More than 672,000 cwts. of raw hides were 
imported into Britain in 1851, besides the 
hides of the cattle, die. con Binned in the 
United Kingdom, and the imports into 
England of bark for the use of tanners and 
dyers amounted yearly to the very large 
quantity of 380,674 cwt., besides what Eng¬ 
land obtains at home. Tannin obtained from 
various sourcen, differs materially in some of its 
characters. The tannin of gall-nuts, which is 
that generally employed for chemical purposes, 
is sometimes called gallo-tannio acid,Ho dis- 
tinguisfi it from other species. The tanning 
materials best known in Europe are the oak 
bark, Peruvian bark, and the barks of some 
of the Acacias. Oak bark is powerfully 
astringent, and contains usually a largo pro¬ 
portion of tannin, 8| lbs of it being equal to 

lbs of galls ; to 3 lbs of sumach ; to 7i lbs 
of the Leicester willow ; to 11 lbs of the bark 
of the Spanish chesnut ; to 18 lbs of elm bark ; 
and to 21 lbs of common willow bark. The 
importance of oak bark has however been 
greatly diminished since the introduction of 
the sumachs as Rhus cotinus, the Venus 
sumach, and K. coiiaria, the liide or elm 
leaved sumach ; also of the Divi-divi, or 
CsBsalpinia coriaria ; of Valonia, the acorn 
cups of Quercus iEgilops , of Catechu and 
Gainbir, from the Acacia catechu and Uncaria 
Gambir ; of the Indian Myrobalans, the 
Mimosa or wattle bark of Australia ; the cork 
tree bark of Spain, and willow bark. 
Catechu has long been employed in India for 
tanning skins ; and its tanning properties are 
so great, that skins are tanned by it in five 
days. The Csesalpinia coriaria, or Divi-divi, was 
introduced into India by Dr. Wallichin 1842. 
The produce of the kino tree (Pterocarpus mar- 
supium) the catechu of the betel palm, are also 
employed. Dr. Heyne states that the Morocco 
manufactured at Hurryhur was treated with 
salt and a mixture of water, and the milk of 
wild cotton, f CalotropisgiganUa). The skins 
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are put into vats till the epidermis is decompos¬ 
ed, and the hair comes freely away. The skin, 
being cleared of this, is next immersed in a de¬ 
coction of mangrove, babool, or other tanning 
bark : after remaining some time in this they 
are taken out and sewed up, so as to form a 
sack, and are then suspended from the roof of 
the building, or from a crosspole and filled with 
fresh tanning solution. When the process is 
completed they are taken down, the stitches 
cut, and the skins dried. The leather is soft 
and flexible, and looks tolerably well—but it 
resists the rain indifferently, is easily pene¬ 
trated by wet, and during the S. W. Monsoon 
becomes as moist and flexible as paper dipped 
in water. When set aside it becomes mouldy, 
and very easily rots. Buchanan gives the 
following as the method of tanning practised 
at Bangalore. For each hide of ox or buffalo 
take two seers of quicklime and six seers of 
water : in this keep the skins a week, when 
the hair may be rubbed off. Keep the hides 
four days in a solution of iinpeeled sticks of 
Tangadu (Cassia aiiriculata,) in ten seers of 
water, for an equal length of time : add the 
same solutions as before—then stretch and dry 
the hides. The leather is very bad. 

In many parts of India the hides are so 
removed as to form a bag, into which the 
tan is placed, and tlio filled bag kept suspend¬ 
ed for several weeks. Divi-divi, Catechu, 
Tanghedu bark, tfcc., produce their effect 
rapidly, and the leather is durable. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a valuable series 
of tanning materials accompanied the leather 
prepaied by Mr. Bowden at Guutoor, and some 
interesting samples were shown from the 
Government Tannery, Hoonsoor, with hides 
tanned by the different bark^i^ to illustrate the 
practical applici\tion of these various substan¬ 
ces. The extract procured from the bark of the 
Butea ; the bark of the Buchanania latifolia ; 
the Syzygium jambolaiia, &c., are of much 
consequence to tanners. Several species of 
Acacia, Conocarpus, the gum of the Butea or 
dhak are also used. The extract procur¬ 
ed from the barkof the Butea, that of the Buch¬ 
anania latifolia, the Syzygium (Calyptran- 
thes), jambolana, &c,, are likely to be of 
consequence to the tanners, and could be pro¬ 
duced in India in large quantities. Speci¬ 
mens of these and of the barks of the Saul tree, 
of Nyctanthes arbortristis, Terrainalia angus- 
tifolia) and of the ^^gauh" fruit (Diospyros 
glutinosa), were shown as tanning substances 
by the East India Company at the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851. 

The following are the principal of the tan¬ 
ning materials of Southern and Eastern Asia* 
Acacia arabica. Babool bark, 

Aoacia catechu. Catechu, cutch. 
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Acacia vera. Its fruit. 

Alnus, species. 

Bauhioia variegata, Bark. 

Bruguiera Kheedii. ^ 

,, eriopetala. ,, 

„ parviflora. „ 

Buchanania latifolia. ,, 

Butea fiondosa. Pulas kiuo. 

CtBsalpinia coriaria. Divi divi. 

Oalotropis gigantea, Sap. 

„ procera „ 

Cathartocarpus fistula, Bark. 

Carallia lucida ,1 

Careya arborea 
Cassia auriculata, Tarwur „ 

Conocarpus latifolia. 

Diospyros glutiuosa. Gab tree. 

Eucalyptus species. 

Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. Petals. 

Garuga piunata. 

Glochidon, species. 

Hymenodictyon excelsum. 

Juglans regia. 

Kaiidelia Kheedii. Bark. 

Nyctaiithea. 

Nyctanthes arbortristis. 

Piuus longifolia. 

Pterocarpus marsnpium. Kino, 

Puuica grauatiim. Pomegranate liiul. 

Querous iucana. 

Quercus iufectoria. Gall nuts. 

Rhizophora conjugata Maugrove bark. 

gymuorhiza. „ o 

„ mangle. „ ,> 

Rhus CO tin US. 

Rottlera tiuctoria. 

Sborea robusta. 

Sysygium jambolvauum. 

Tamarix indica. Tamarisk galls, sumrut-ool-asl. 
Termiualia, several species, Myrobalaiis. 

TJucaria ganibier. Gambior. 

Zizyphus jujuba. 

The bark of Bauhinia variegata is made use 
of as a tanning substance in Sind and otlier 
parts of Asia. The bitter astringent bark 
and the galls of several of the Tamarisk tribe 
Lre also well suited for the purpose. 

Tlie Teuasserim provinces ore rich in ma¬ 
terials for tanning. The bark of the Ca- 
veya, and of half a dozen dift'erent species 
of mangrove, the fruit of the sea-cocoa-' 
nut, and the peel of a species of ebony, all 
abound in tannic acid. 

All attempts to hurry the leather-making 
process beyond a certain point by the use of 
concentrated solutions of tan, «kc., are for the 
most part failures, as the manufacture of good 
leather to a great extent, depends on the 
process being conducted in a slow and 
gradual, but—at the same time—thorough and 
complete manner. 

The substance from which pure tannin is 
most frequently obtained for chemical purposes 
is nutgalls, for tannin constitutes above 40 
per cent- of their weight. It is also pro¬ 
curable from several other sources, such as 
oak, horse chestnut, sumach, and cinchona 
barL, catechu, kino, Tracts, Historical 

and Statistical on India, <fcc.> volt I, paQc 46^ 
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London, Tracts, Voltl*,p* 228. Sim- 
mondCs Comml, Products, p, 493 and 494* 
Prof, Solly in Jury Reports of Great ExhU 
bltion, 1851. Madras Exh, Jiu\ Rep07'ts, Dr, 
J, L. Stewart, 

TANNIR VATTANG. Tam. Asparagus 
sarmentosus, Willd. 

TANNSA, a river of the W, Ghauts, lat. 19® 
4T long. 73® 29' S. W., W., W. S. W., W., 
empties into Indian Ocean \ length 58 miles. 

TAN PING. There is imported into Shan- 
ghae from the north of China, a great quanti¬ 
ty of a dry paste, known under the name of 
Taiiping, the residuum or husk of a legumin¬ 
ous plant called Teuas," from which the Chi¬ 
nese extract oil, and which is used after being 
pressed as manure for the ground.— Siramonds. 

TANS A. See Hot Springs. 

TANSALA, a smoky quartz stone, like the 
smoky topaz or cairngorm” stone. 

TANSEIN. A mountain in Nepaul 6,000 
feet above the sea. 

TANSEN, a celebrated musician, who went 
to Gwalior in the beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury and is buried there. He was a native of 
Piitna, who had a great natural fondness for 
music, and had been attracted to Brindabun 
I by the fame of Huree Doss. The emperor’s 
persuasions and promises prevailed upon 
Tansen, and he followed in the train of Ak- 
bar to flourish in life, and acquire the celebri¬ 
ty of an incomparable musician in the annals 
of his nation. From a bindoo be became a 
convert to the mahornedan faith, and his 
remains lie buried at Gwalior, where the 
tomb is overshadowed by a tree, concerning 
which a superstitious notion prevails, that 
the chewing of its leaves will give an extra¬ 
ordinary melody to the voice. Dr. Hunter, 
writing in 1790 mentioned this, and thirty 
years later Lloyd found that it was still 
“ religiously believed by all the dancing- 
girls.” So strong was this belief, that the 
original tree died from the continual stripping 
of its leaves, and the present tree is only a 
degenerate seedling of the melody-bestowing 
tamarind .—General Cunningham, quoted in 
Tr, of Hind. Vol. II., p. 69, 

TANSY- Tanacetum vulgaris, var. crispum. 
The young leaves cut small, are used in color¬ 
ing and flavouring puddings, omelets, cakes, 
&o. The curled var. .T. cripsum used in gar¬ 
nishing, succeeds on the plains of Indiay and 
grows freely in any good soil.— Jaffrey, 

TAN TAE HOEY, a political union 
amongst the Chinese of Singapore. A de¬ 
scription given of the initiation into this com¬ 
bination is as follows About 7 o’clock they 
had all arrived and commenced to eat and 
drink spirits, which they did with a noise 
like battle. In about an hour this finished, 
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v^hen they commenced to play ou drums, <S&c., 
the music of which was exceedingly loud. 
On this they all arranged themselves in order, 
sitting opposite the Datu (idol), but I observ¬ 
ed that their faces were as red as the Bunga 
Rayah from drunkenness. Among them all 
there was one chief, who sat on a lofty chair, 
with two men standing at his right, and two 
at his left. After them came eight men, with 
drawn swords, who arranged themselves at 
the right and left; then came one man who 
burned paper in front of the idol (sacrifice), 
after him came eight men, with drawn swords, 
who guarded a man with dishevelled hair, 
and without any upper garment, in fact he 
had only a pair of trowsera. This man came 
in front of the chief, and bowed down till his 
head touched the ground, the armed men on 
the right and left now advanced, shouting, and 
laid their swords on his neck, they remained 
silently in this position, for a short time, when 
a man advanced to the candidate’s side. The 
chief then spoke as follows in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage ;—^*Who are yon, and from whence 
came you % Who are your father and moth¬ 
er 1 Are they still alive or are they dead 
These questions were explained to the candi¬ 
date by the man who stood at his side, and 
were answered as follows :—“ I am such a 
one, of such a country, and my father and mo¬ 
ther are both dead even if his father and mo¬ 
ther were alive he would be obliged to say 
they were dead, because no one whose father 
and mother are alive can be admitted into the 
society, as the existence of all those is as if 
they were dead to the world and its ties. The 
chief then said, Will you swear that your fa¬ 
ther and mother are dead 1” he answered, 
I will,” and performed the oath by burning 
paper in front of the idol, saying at the same 
time, “ my father and mother are dead,” The 
chief then said what have you come here 
iotV answer, “I wish to join the Tan-Tae- 
Hoey.” These words mean the sky, the earth, 
and man. The chief then said, “ you are de¬ 
ceiving, your thoughts are not as your speech 
answer, “ I will swear that I am in good faith’' 

_‘‘then swear.” The candidate then taking pa. 

per, burned it while he repeated his assertion, 
The chief then said, “ are you acquainted with 
the rules of the society answer, ‘‘ yes, I un¬ 
derstand that I am required to take an oath by 
drinking blood.” The chief then said something 
to which the following answer was made ;—“ I 
promise not to divulge the secrets of the society 
to any one under penalty of death.” The chief 
said, trulyl*^—answer “ truly.” A vessel was 
then brought containing arrack and a little 
blood from each of the members of the society, 
and, with a knife, was placed in front of the 
idol. The candidate then taking up the knife 
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made a slight cut in his finger, from which he 
allowed some blood to^.iall into the cup. The 
chief then said drink in presence of Datu Pek¬ 
ing.” The candidate then drank a small cupfull, 
of which the chief,and all the confederates,drank 
a little each in his turn. The chief ther^said 
to morrow go to our secretary, and ask him 
for a book, in that book you will find all our 
rules and secret signs ; you will pay one dollar 
for it,” The chief then rose, and himself raised 
the candidate from his prostrate position, and 
now being initiated, he can take his place 
among those who, before, would have consider¬ 
ed him an enemy .—Statement of Ahdoollahhin 
Ahool Kadir Moonshee^ 

TANTALINi^], a sub-family of birds of 
the order Cultirostres, Fam, Ardeadae ; 
Sub'fam. Tantalinie, 6 gen. 7 sp., viz. 1 Fal- 
cinellus; I Geronticus; 1 Threskiornis; 2 
Tantalus ; 1 Platalea ; 1 Anastomus. 

TANTARIK. HrND. Pistacia lentiscus; 
P. terebinthus, also Rhus parviflora. 

TANTEPU CHETTU, Tel. Cassia tora, 
Linn. Senna tora, Roxh. 

TAN-THE-AH. Burm. Hopea floribunda 
of Wallich. Very large, somewhat abundant, 
and a useful timW.— Malcom^p. 188. 

TANTI, or weavers, are a prosperous class 
of cultivators, and own a good deal of laud.— 
Campbell, p. 107. 

TANTI A, a river near Ka^apahar in Jey- 
pore. 

TANTRA. Hind. A set of works of the 
hindus in use as religions books in calculating 
mystical and impure rites in honour of dif¬ 
ferent forms of the god Siva and goddess 
Diirga. The principal of the Tantra books are 
the Syama Rahasya, Rudra Yamal a, Mantra 
Mahodadhi, Sareda Tileka and Kalika Tantra. 
These are numerous, and of great extent, and 
are in the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his bride, in one of her many forms, but 
principally in those of Uma and Parvati, iu 
which the goddess questions the god as to the 
mode of performing various ceremonies, and 
the prayers and incantations to be used in 
them. The observances they prescribe have, 
in Bengal, alfnost superseded the original ri¬ 
tual of the Vedas. The followers of the Tan- 
tras profess to consider them as a fifth veda, 
and attribute to them equal antiquity and 
superior authority. Some of the Tantras are 
superior to some of the Puranas. It may be 
inferred that the system originated at some 
period in the early centuries of Christianity, 
being founded on the previbus worship of the 
female principle, and the practices of the 
Yoga with the Mantra, or mystical formulae of 
the Vedas. Tradition is silent as to the authors 
of the tantra; they are mythologically ascribed 
to Siva, and are generally in the form of a 
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colloquy between him and his wife Parvati. 
They are very numerous, and some are of con¬ 
siderable volume ; but they are not included 
in any of the ordinary enumerations of hindu 
literature, and were, no doubt, composed after 
that literature was complete in all its parts. 
They are specified in some of the puranas, to 
which they must be anterior. They 
have been but little examined by European 
scholars, but sufficient has been ascertained 
to warrant the accusation that they are au¬ 
thorities for all that is most abominable in the 
present state of the hindu religion. 

The great feature of the religion taught by 
the Tautras is the worship of Sakti,—Divine 
power personified as a woman, and individualis¬ 
ed, not only in the goddesses of mythology, 
but in every woman ; to whom, therefore, in 
her own person, religious worship may be and 
occasionally is addressed. The chief objects of 
adoration, however, are the manifold forms of 
the bride of Siva, Parvati,. Uraa, Durga 
Kali, Syama, Viiidhyavasini, Jaganmata, and 
others. Besides the usual practices of of¬ 
ferings, oblations, hymns, invocations, the ri¬ 
tual comprises many mystical ceremonies and 
accompaniments, gesticulations and diagrams, 
and the use in the commencement and close 
of the prayers of various monosyllabic ejacula¬ 
tions of imagined mysterious import. Even 
in its least exceptionable division it compre¬ 
hends the performance of magical ceremonies 
and rites, intended to obtain superhuman pow¬ 
ers, and a command over the spirits of hea¬ 
ven, earth, and hell. The popular division is, 
however, called by the hindus themselves the 
left-hand Sakta-faith. It is to this that the 
bloody sacrifices offered to Kali must be imput¬ 
ed ; and that all the barbarities and indecen¬ 
cies perpetrated at the Durga Puja, the annual 
worship of Durga, and the Charak Puja, the 
swinging festival, are to be ascribed. There are 
other atrocities which do not meet the public 
eye. This is not amunfounded accusation, not a 
controversial calumny. Some of the books are 
in print, veiled necessarily in the obscurity of 
the original language, but incontrovertible wit¬ 
nesses of the veracity of the charge. Of course 
no respectable hindu will admit that he is vama- 
cbari, a follower of the left-hand ritual, or that 
he is a member of a society in which meat is 
eaten, wine is drunk, and abominations not 
named are practised. The imputation will be 
indignantly denied* If the tantra be believed, 
many a man who calls himself a Saiva, or a 
Vaishnava, is secretly a Sakta, and a brother 
of the left-hand fraternity.” No hindu of 
reason and right feeling can say anything 
vindicative of a system which has suffered 
such enormities to be grafted upon it. No expla¬ 
nation could afford any plea, any suggestion^ 
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any opening for abuses of which he admits, 
when he dares not avow them in his own case, 
he shame and the sin .—WihorCs Religious 
Practices and Opinions of the Hindus^ p, 33. 

TANTRA PALA, See Inscriptions, p* 
375. 

TANTRI. Hind. Rhus coriaria. 

TANTYN, a nuddy in Jeypore. 

TANUKU. orTanuku Mauu, Tel. Gyrocar- 
pus Jacquini. G, Asiaticus, Witld,, also Caval- 
lium urens, Sch. and End. 

TANWERK. Geb. Cordage. 

TANYAN. TheTangun horse. 

TAN YU or ISLANDS. Low woody islands 
in the Java Sea, the southernmost of which is 
about lat. 5° 33' S., long, 118^ 36' E. 

TANZIMAT. The reformed system in¬ 
troduced mto most provinces of^Turkey. 

TAOOS PACHL Tam. Bat. 

TAO-SSE. See Swastika. 

TAP AN, a river on the N.East of Mandalay, 
on the bank of which the town of Bamo or 
Bhamo is built. 

TAPAS, a Dutch settlement on the N. W. 
coast of Sumatra. 

TAPAS, in hinduism, penance. 

TAPAS and Dhyan, in buddhism, is ab¬ 
stinence and abstraction. The Tapas of the 
buddhists was not penance or self-inflicted 
bodily pain like that of the brahmins, but a 
perfect rejection of all outward things, {prav- 
rittika,)—CunninghanCs Bhilsa Topes, See 
Tapsi. 

TAPASI GEDDA. Tel. Agati grandiflo- 
ra, Void, 

TAPEANTANA island, on the west of 
the Philippines, is in lat. 6® 14i' N., long. 
1220 8' E. 

TAPER-LEAVED DENDROBIUM.Den- 
drobium teretifolium. 

TAPETE, Sp. Carpets. 

TAPEWORM FERN. Tmnis blechnoides. 

TAPHOZOUS, a genus of mammals of the 
sub-farnily Taphozoinm, family Notilionidm. 
These bats inhabit the warmer regions of the 
Old World and Australia. T. Bicolor is said 
to be from the East Indies. 

TAPHOZOUS LONGIMANUS. Hardw- 

T. brevimanus. I T. fulvidus, BlytK 

T. Canton. 1 Long-armed Bat, 

Found throughout India, and common in 
large towns, frequenting dark out-houses. 

TAPHOZOUS MELANOPOGON, Tbmm. 
The black-bearded bat occurs in Canara, and 
is common in Malayana. It is about 3^ 
inches long, and in colour is brownish, mouse 
gray above, light beneath. 

TAPHOZOUS SACCOLAIMUS. Temm. 

T. crassus, Blyth. j White bellied Bat. 

T, puicher» EUioL | 
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TAPIRUS MALAYANU. 

Inhabits Madras, Burmah, and Malay pen¬ 
insula. 

TAPIA. Hind. Grataeva nurvala, Ham, C. 
Roxbiirghii. 

TAPIOCA is the farina deposited from the 
expressed pice of tbe Jatropha manihot. 
Tapioca is extensively cultivated in gardens. 
Great care is requisite in the preparation of 
the farina, as they contain a poisonous 
principle, which is only got rid of by the ap¬ 
plication of strong heat. The poorer classes 
use the tapioca flour, but none is exported. 

* The plant will thrive in any soil, although a 
sandy loam is the best. It requires no culti¬ 
vation whatever, and is occasionally met with 
in Aracan, growing wild in the jungle. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, tapioca was 
exhibited by Mr. Rundall, of Razole, near 
Rajahmundry, which in respect of feel and 
taste was excellent. It was manufactured by 
him at the rate of Rs. 780 per maund. Vari¬ 
ous other samples of miscellaneous Hill 
Tapioca’^ were exhibited—obtained from the 
roots of different species of Arum, Dioscorea, 
or Terrestrial Orchids : none of them appear 
important. Tapioca is prepared in S. America 
from two species of Janipha, or the bitter and 
sweet cassava or manioc roots. From the 
facility with which the bitter cassava can be 
rasped into flour, it is cultivated almost to 
the exclusion of the sweet variety, which 
contains in its centre a tough fibrous ligneous 
cord, which is absent in the bitter variety. 
The latter, however, contains a highly acid, 
and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by 
heat or by fermentation, so that the cassava 
bread is quite free from it. When the juice 
has been carefully expressed, the fecula or 
flour is washed and dried in the air with¬ 
out heat, and forms the Brazilian arrow- 
root of commerce; but when dried on hot 
plates it becomes granular and forms tapioca. 
An artificial tapioca is made with gum and 
potato starch. The granules of this are larger, 
whiter, and more brittle and more soluble in 
cold water than genuine tapioca.— Tomlinson, 
On the Culiure and Manujacture of Tapioca^ 
Jatroplm Manihot^ J. P. Langlois. Journ. 
Agri. Hort, Soep. Vol. XIL p, 175. See 
Janipha manihot. Food. 

TAFIRUS MALAYANUS. Raffles. 

Tapirus Indicus, F. Cuv. 

Asiatic tapir. Eng, Tennu. Malacca. 

Malayan tapir. „ Kuda-ayer. Malay. 
Le Maiba. Fa. Gov, Saladang, Sumatra. 
Babi-alu, Bencoolkn. Gindol. „ 

The tapir is found in the Malay penin¬ 
sula, in Sumatra, and other islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. It exceeds the Ameri¬ 
can tapir in size. Of all living animals the 
tapir comes nearest to the extinct Faleeotbe- 
rium. 


TAPIS. Fb. Carpets. 

TAPIYO. Malay. Hats. 

TAPKE. Hind. Shooting up of stalks of 
maize. 

TAPPA. Guz. Tam. Tel. A stage of a 
journey : the post, the tapal, post office. 

TAPPADDAR. Hind. Elaholtzia polysta- 
chya. 

TAPPAL. An Indian post office. 

TAPPAL BUTI. Hind. Orozophora tine- 
toria. 

TAPPANULI. Dryobalanops species, 

T a PP ETA.Tel. AsystasiaCoromandeliana, 
Nees, 

TAPPETI. It. Carpets. 

TAPROBANIC, an ancient name of Ceylon, 
—that used by Milton, 

“ From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Traprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed.’' 
See Megasthenes. 

TAPSI./Sans. Tam. People who have re¬ 
nounced the world. ILbrahmans, they are 
burned with clothing. If sudras, sometimes 
seated on chairs and with limes in their 
mouths. See Tapas. 

TAPSI MACH’HI. Hind. Mango fish. 

TAPTA KUND. The town and temple 
of Bliadri-Nath are situate on the west bank 
of the Alaknunda river, in the centre of a 
valley of about four miles long, and one mile 
in its greatest breadth. The east bank rises 
considerably higher than the west bank, and 
is on a level with the top of the temple. 
About the middle of the bank is a large cistern 
about twenty or thirty feet square, covered 
with a sloping roof of deal planks supported 
on wooden posts. This is called Tapta-kund, 
and is a warm bath, supplied by a spring of 
hot water issuing from the mountain by a 
subterraneous passage, and conducted to the 
cistern tlirough a small spout representing 
a dragon's or a griffin’s head. A little to the 
left of it is Surya-kund, another hot spring, 
running in a very small stream through a 
fissure in the bank. There is no basin or 
reservoir to receive the water. The principal 
I idol, Bhadri-nath, is placed opposite the 
door at the farther extremity : above his 
head is a small looking-glass, which re¬ 
flects the objects from the outside; in front 
of him are two or three lamps (which give 
all the light the apartment receives, except¬ 
ing from the door), diffusing such feeble glim¬ 
mering rays, that nothing is clearly distin¬ 
guished. The idol is dressed in a suit of gold 
and silver brocade. Below him is a tabla^ 
or board, covered with the same kind of clotll^ 
which, glittering through the gloom, might 
impress the beholder with the idea of splendor 
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and magnificence.— ^ras«r’s Ilimalay Moun¬ 
tains, p. 373 — 375, See Badri-nath. 

TAPTA MUKTI, ox* ordeal by hot clari¬ 
fied butter. In 1807, this was tried before 
7,000 spectators on a young woman accused 
by her husband of adultery.— Tr. of Hind., 
vol, l,p* 46. 

TAPTEE river rises intbe Sautpoora moun¬ 
tains near Mooltye, inlat. 2i° 46', long. 78® 21', 
runs generally west to the Gulf of Cambay ; 
length, 441 miles. It receives the Poorna, 
160 ; Girna, 160 ; Boree, 90 ; Panjar, 92 miles. 
About 25,000 square miles are drained. It 
can scarcely be deemed a navigable stream, 
as at Surat, 17 miles from its mouth, it is ford¬ 
able when the tide is out. It is said to be 
navigable in the dry season for boats of light 
draught, through Candeish. The mouth is 
obstructed by numerous sands and a bar. 
The Ajunta caves,—the most complete series of 
buddhist caves in India without any mixture 
of brahmanism,—contain types of all the 
rest ; they are in a ravine or narrow valley in 
the ghat south of the Taptee. At Baug, in a 
ravine or small valley in the ghat on the north 
side of the valley of the Taptee, are three 
ancient buddhist caves. 

TAPUNG j Pularlumat. Malay. Flour of 
wheat, 

TAPUKI. See Kob. 

TAPUlvTA. Hind. Physalis peruviana. 

TAPYTEN, Dut. 


TEN. Dut. Carpets 

TAR TALGACH. Beng- and Hind. Bo- 
rassiis flabelliformis. 


TAR of Spiti, wheat. 

TAR, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea, Mars- 


denia Royleana. 

TAR. Hind. A drill. 

TAR. Pers. a wire. 

TAR. Hind., the palmyra tree, Rorassus 
flabelliformis. Tari, palm wine, toddy, from the 
palmyra tree. Tadmor, the city of the pal¬ 
myra tree is Baalbec or Heliopolis. 

TAR, in Calicut, on the Malabar coast, 
a petty silver money, the 16th part of the 
fanam, and worth rather more than the third 
of a penny, the fanam being valued 6ti.— 


Fr. I 

1 Smola gesta 

Pol. 

Qer. I 

1 Begot, Smola ; 


It. 

Shitkaja, 

Rus. 

Lat. 

1 Tjara 

Sw. 


Simmonds* Diet, 

TAR. Eng. 

Goudron 
Theer 
Catrame 
Pix liquida 

Tar is obtained UJ IL/uaAAlll^ Axa Vi 

in a close smothering heap, with a channel 
through which the tar exudes. Applied to 
■wood, rope, iron, it is extensively used for re¬ 
sisting moisture, and is consequently in great 
request as a marine store. It is largely made 
in Russia, the United States^ and Sweden. 
Tar water was long a celebrated remedy in the 
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treatment of some chronic diseases of the 
lungs.— FaitlJcmr, O’Shauglinessy, page 618. 
McOulloch’s Com, Die. p, 1112. 

TARA. Beng. Corypha taliera, Roxh, 

TARA. Sans. Alpinia alhngas, Roscoe* 

TARA. Hind. Biassica eruca. 

TARA, in buddhism, the volumes of the 
sacred law. The two tables of Moses is, in 
Hebrew, Torah. 

TARA BA I, daughter of Rao Soorfan, a 
Solaiiki raj put chief of Bednore in Rajputaua, 
Rao Soortan was the lineal descendant of the 
Balhara kings of Anhilwara. Stimulated by 
the reverses of her family and its ancient 
glory, Tara Bai learned military exercises, and 
joined in an unsuccessful attempt to wrest 
Thoda from the Affghans, Jai Mul, the third 
son of Rai.aRai Mul, a Sesodia Rujput, pro¬ 
posed for her in person, and Tara Bai pro¬ 
mised to be his if he redeemed Thoda, but, 
before accomplishing this? he rudely attempted 
access to her, and was slain by her indignant 
father. His brother Prithirnj accepted the 
gage, and relying on his honour she accepted 
him in anticipation. She accompanied her 
husband in an attack on the mahomedans, 
when celebrating the Mohurram; the lance of 
Frithi and arrow of Tara Bai, slew the ma- 
homedan chief, and their followers, rushing 
on, regained Thoda. Prithiraj had been en¬ 
gaged in the war from the age of 14 to 23, 
when he was poisoned in revenge of an insult 
by his brother-in-law. He died at Komulver; 
and Tara, too late to see him in life, burned 
herself with his remains. Their ashes are in 
a lonely gorge opposite the temple of Mama 
Devi, where the road leads to Mar war. 

TARA DEVI, a mountain near Simla, 
composed of corralline magnesian limestone 
of fantastic shape, overhanging the road, and 
full of fissures and caverns. 

TARAI, outer arid tracts, or el.se miasma¬ 
tic swamps at the skirts of the lowest Sub- 
Himulayan hills. 

TARAI. See Samangarba. 

TABAKAI. See Kurilian. 

TARAMBA SHIRIN. Kashmir buck wheat. 

TARAMIRA. Hind. Raphanus raphariis- 
trum, also Brassica eruca, and Sinapis eruca. 

TARAMONI. Beng. Serissa feetida. 

TARANG-GILING. Malay. Ant-Eater, 
the Pangolin. 

TARANTARRA, in the Manja territory, 
the chief city of the Akali Sikhs, armed fana¬ 
tics. See Akali. 

TARANTULA MUSTARD. Sinapis sin¬ 
ensis. 

TARAR. Dioscorea deltoides, a wild yam, 

TARAR PATTR. Hind. Dioscorea deltoi¬ 
dea. 

TAR-ASUN a kind of beer of China, made 
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from barl6y or wheat, a prepared hop being 
added to the wort in brewing,— Simmonds. 

TARA-TEZAK. Lepidium sativum. 

TARAXACUM OFFICINALE, Dande¬ 
lion. Leontodon taraxacum. This plant is 
a native of Europe and the Himalayas. 
The inspissated juice of the plant, the infu- | 
sion, decoction, and extract of the root, are 
strongly bitter, and prove tonic and diuretic, 
in large doses aperient. It is a favourite and 
useful remedy in the old hepatic diseases of 
persons who have long resided in India, and 
returned to a cold climate. The dose of the 
extract is 3 to 10 grains, thrice daily.— 
O^Shaughnesst/f p. 407. 

TARBAGATAI. See Kirghis. | 

TAR-BAN. Hind, a palmyra grove. San- 
darban, Hind, a forest of the Sandar or Acacia 
sundra. 

TARBUSH, a red cap worn by the Turk. 
It is a corruption from the Persian Sar-posh, 
bead covering, head dress. The Anglo-Saxon 
further debases it to Tarbrush. Fez, the 
other name for the Tarbush, denotes the place 
where the best were made. Some Egyptians 
distinguish between the two, calling the large 
high crimson cap Fez, the small one Tarbush. 
— Burton^s pilgrimage to Meccah, VoL IL 
p. 275. 

TARBUZ. Hind. Pers. Cucurbita citrul- 
lus, the water melon. 

^ TARCICE. Pol. Deals. 

TARDAVEL. Spermacoce hispida. 

TARDI, Hind, Dioscorea deltoidea, 

TAREAQ FARUQ, or TheriacaVeiieta, the 
modern representative of the mithridatum of 
the ancients, is sold in little canisters in the 
bazars of India, on the paper wrapper are 
printed in Persian, “theThertaof Andrumachus, 
an invention of Theron the Presbyter.” It is 
prepared, measured and made public by me, 
John Baptest Sylvester, in the Rialto, by 
authority of the excellent Government Phy¬ 
sicians of ancient Righteousness and of the 
Council of Apothecaries and learned physi¬ 
cians.” 

TAREE, the juice or toddy of the palmyra 
tree, Boraasus fiabelliformis. 

TAREE MARA. Can. Yehela, Mahr. Ter- 
miualia bellerica. 

TAREMOOK, known as Bail Kambar in 
Canarese, Qhassari in the Dekani, Lobar in 
the Mahratti, is a wandering blacksmith of 
the peninsula of India. 

TARENNA ZEYLANICA, G^ertn. syn. 
of Stylocoryne Webera, A Ride, 

TARFA. See Kurdistan. 

TAEL Hind. Palm wine fromthe palmyra 
tree. 

TARIAT. Beng. Corypha taliera, Boxb, 
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TARIKAT. Arab. path. In the Mahomedan 
religion, tartfcat means the path or way which 
leads, or is supposed to lead, to heaven.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccahy VoL 1, p. 22. 

TARIKH. Ar, a date, a history. Gibral- 
tar is Jabl-tarikh, the mountain of the date. 

TARIKH-I-BADAUNl, or Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikb, written by Mulla Abdul-Kadir 
Maluk-Shah of Badaun, and finished in 159>6. 
It is a general history of India from the tim^ 
of the Gbaznevides to the 40th year of Akbar. 
It contains a copious notice of the reign 
and character of Akbar, under whom the 
author lived.— Thomas Elliot's Hist, of India* 
Mailer's LectureSy p. 143. 

TARIKH-LHIND, a History of India 
written by Abu Rihan a translation from an old 
Arabic history, made about A.D. 1216 (A.H. 
613) by Mahomed, then residing at Uch in 
Sind. The ancient Arabic seems to have 
been written before A.D. 753. It is largely 
drawn upon by Nizam-ud-din, Ferishta, Mir 
Masum and others, Cbach-nama is a Per¬ 
sian work descriptive of the Arab conquest 
of Sind. The Arab occupation of Sind was 
only temporary. On their retreat, the terri¬ 
tory reverted to the rule of native princes, 
and was practically independent until its ab¬ 
sorption into the empire during the reign of 
Akbar, in A. D, 1592, for the successes of 
Mahmud of Ghazni made no permanent im¬ 
pression on them. Up to the time of Maho¬ 
med, the races in Arabia bad been quarrel¬ 
ling with and robbing their neighbours. But 
immediately on his demise, his followers and 
disciples, whom his teachings had made bro¬ 
thers, moved with a spirit of unanimity.— 
lioHs HiU. of Indiay p. 9. 

TARIKH-I-WASAF, composed, as appears 
by different dates, at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning* of the fourteenth century, by 
Abdullah, Shirazi. The style of this work is 
much admired by the Persians, although in 
many places so obscure and difficult, that to 
moat copies of it marginal explanations have 
been added. It contains the historyiof Hula'ku 
Khan and Chengiz Khan.— Ousiley's Travels 

TARINGI. Can. Calysaccion longifolia, 
Roxb, Wight, 

TARINGAL of Spiti, <fec., the ibex. 

TARINE. A hard, fine, close-grained, 
rather heavy Ceylon wood, much resembling 
English birch. 

TARISA PALLI. See Jews. 

TARWAI. PusHT. Ipomea turpethum. 
TARIYAT,TARA,TALIER. Beng. Cory¬ 
pha taliera. 

TARIZHA. Hind. Microrhynchus imdi- 
caulis. 

TARJI. See Kelat, p. 491, 
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TAB-KA-GUR. Duk. Sugar from Boraa- 
sus flabelliformis. 

TAR-KA-JHAK. Hind. Borassus flabelli- 
formis, Palmyra tree. 

TARKARI. Hind. Vegetables generally. 

TAR-KA-PATTA. Hind. Olay or palm 
leaves, on which the Asiatic peoples write with 
a style of steel. 

TARKHA. Hind. Artemisea Indica. 

TAR-KHAN, a title bestowed by Chengiz 
Khan on two youths, Bata and Kashlalc, who 
overheard Aung or Prester John making ar¬ 
rangements to destroy Chengi z Khan. From 
these are said to have descended the Tar Khan 
dj^nasties of Khorasan and Turkistan. 

The Tar Khan dynasty of Sind are said to 
have been so denominated by Timur having 
sprung from Eku Timur ; when Tuktamish 
Khan was advancing against Timur, he was 
gallantly opposed by the great grandson of 
Argliun Khan, Eku Timur, who fell in the 
unequal conflict. Timur, who witnessed the 
conflict, bestowed the title of Tar Khan on 
his surviving relatives. The origin of this 
titular term seems however doubtful, 
but it is an ancient one, as Tar Khau of 
Farghana, hospitably entertained tlie last 
monarch of Persia in A. D. 703. Tar Khans 
are mentioned as oflicers under the Kbakan 
of the Khazar, to the west of the Caspian Sea. 
Their rule extended to A.D. 1591-2, and with 
them expired the independence of Sind as a 
kingdom; its history from that date merging 
into that of the empire of Timur. Scions of 
the Tar Khan family still reside at Nasrpur 
and Elliot UisL of India, p. 500. 

TARMU«T, also Tarbuz. Beng. Cucurbita 
citrullus, Linn, 

TARNL Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

TARO. Colocasia macrorrhiza. Taro of 
South seas, Colocasia antiquoruin, Schott', 
C. esculenta, Sch. 

TAROML See Inscriptions, p. 391. 

TAROOSEE. Mal. Green copperas, or 
green vitriol. 

TARRU.V Hind. Ilippophae rhamnoides. 

TARSHISH. Heb. Beryl, 

TARSHISH. of sacred history, is supposed 
by Sir J. E. Tennent to be Galle. But 
Tarshish seems to have been a name 
given to several places, one of them in India, 
as the Dante, Kapi and Togai of the Hebrew 
Bible are Indian names for ivory, apes, and 
peacocks, dant, Hindi, a tooth; kapi, Tamil, 
a monkey ; Togai, a peacock. 

TARSIUS SPECTRUM. Geoff. 

Taraius bancanus, Horsf. I Lemur taraier, Raffles, 
Lemur spectrum, Pallas, 1 Taraier, BuJ/en, 

Didelphia macrotarsusd'cAr | 

The Taraier inhabits Sumatra, Banca, Bor¬ 
neo, Macassar, Salayer: its habits are nocturnal. 
It is mild; gentle, and easily domesticated. 
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It lives on the tops of trees in the large damp 
forests; it eats fruits and small animals. 
The inhabitants have a superstitious dread of 
it. 

TARSUS, on the river Cydnus, was situat¬ 
ed at the foot of the wooded slopes of Mount 
Taurus, and it guarded the great pass in that 
range between tlie Plirygian tribes and the 
Phenician tribes. It was a city half Greek and 
half Asiatic, and had from the earliest days 
been famed for ship-building and commerce.— 
Sharpe's History of Egypt, Vol, 2, p, 55. 
TARTAR. 

Wynstin, Dux, Roller ’Weinstein, Geh. 

Crude tartar Eng. Tartaro volgare, lx. 

Algol ,, Tartarus, Lax. 

Tartre-cru, hlanc et Tartaro PoRX. Sp. 

rouge, Fr. \ Winnui kamen, Rus. 

A salt formed by deposit in wine casks. 

TARTAR, Tatar, or Talitah, a term vari¬ 
ously applied. The Manchu of China are 
called a Tartar dynasty. The Bhot of the Hima¬ 
layan frontier of Tibet are called Tartars, as 
also are the Turks of Khoten and Yar¬ 
kand or Little Bokhara. The Tartars of 
Ciuna are Manchurian Tangus. The peo¬ 
ples who inhabit the vast regions of high 
Asia, bounded on the south by India, 
China and Persia ; on the east by the Sea of 
Japan ; on the west by the rivers which dis¬ 
embogue into the Caspian Sea and Black Sea, 
and on the north by the Frozen Ocean, are all 
known in Europe by the collective name of 
Tartar ; whatever may be the origin of this 
name, it is applied to numerous half civi¬ 
lized nations, who greatly differ from each 
other, to— 

The Tartars of the Oxua, the king’s guard, 

First, with black sheep skin caps and with long 
spears; 

Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara come, 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 

Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south 
The Tukas and the lances of Salcra 
And those from Attnick and the Caspian sands; 
Light men, and on light steeds, who only drink 
The acrid milk of camels and their wells. 

And then a swarm of wandering horse who came 
BYom far, and a more doubtful service own’d ; 

Tlie Tartars of Ferghana from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards, 

And close-cut scull caps ; and those wilder hordes 
Who roam over Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalmuks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Polo, and wandering Kirghizzes 
Who came on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 

It was from Tatary those people came, who, 
under the successive names of Cymbrians, 
Kelts, and Gauls, possessed all the northern 
part of Europe. The Goths, Huns, Alans, Swe¬ 
des, Vandals, and Franks, were but swarms of 
the same hive ? The name of Tatar, the terror 
of Asia and Europe,was applied promiscuously 
to all the nomadic warriors whom Asia in bye- 
gone years poured forth over Europe. Origi- 
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nally Tatar was a iiarao of the Mongolic 
races, but, through their political ascendency 
ill Asia, after Chengie Khan, it became 
usual to call all the tribes which were 
under Mongolian sway by the name of 
Tatar. In linguistic works, Tataric is now 
used in two several senses. Following the 
example of writers of the middle ages, 
Tataric, like Scythian in Greek, has been 
fixed upon as the general term comprising 
all languages spoken by the nomadic tribes 
of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in which we use Turaniarj. Second¬ 
ly, Tataric has become the name of that class 
of Turanian languages of which the Turkish 
is the most prominent member. While the 
Mongolic class —that which in fact has the 
greatest claims to the name of Tataric—is 
never so called, it has become an almost 
universal custom to apply this name to the 
third or Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic 
division, and the races belonging to the branch 
have in many instances themselves adopted 
the name. These Turkish, or as they are 
more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian 
Soa, and on the Black Sea, and were known 
as Komaiies, Pecheiieg, and Bulgar, when 
conquered by the Mongolic army of the son 
of Chengis-khan, who founded the Kapchakian 
empire, extending from the Dniester to the 
Yemba and the Kirglsian steppes. Russia, for 
twQ centuries, was under the sway of these 
Khans, known as the Khans of the Golden 
Horde. This empire was dissolved towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and several 
smaller kingdoms rose out of its ruins, 
among which Krim, Kasan, and Astrachan 
were the incst important. The princes of 
these kingdoms still gloried in their descent 
from Chengis-khan, and had hence a right to 
the name of Mongol or Tatar, But their 
armies and subjects also, who were of Turkish 
blood, received the name of their princes; and 
their lanuuages continued to be called Tataric, 
even Jifter the tribes by whom they were 
spoken had been brought under the Russian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by 
khans of Mongolic or Tataric origin. 

It would perhaps be desirable to use Turkic 
instead of Tataric, wlioii speaking of the 
third branch of the northern division of the 
Turanian family, did not a change of terini- 
nology generally produce as much confusion 
as it remedies. The recollection of their iion- 
Tataric, i. e., non-Mongolio origin, remains, 
it appears, among the so called Tatars of 
Kasan and Astraclian. If asked whether they 
are Tatars, they reply no ; and they call their 
language Turki or Turuk, but not Tatar!. 
Kayi they consider Tatar as a term of abuse, 
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synonymous with robber, evidently from a 
recollection that their ancestors had once been 
conq nered and enslaved by Mongolic, that is, 
Tataric tribes. All this rests on the authority 
of Klaproth, who during his stay in Russia 
had great opportunities of studying the lan¬ 
guages spoken on the frontiers of this half 
Asiatic empire.— Mullet's Lectures, •p, 284-85, 
Though the word is very vaguely used, the 
populations to whom it is applied belong to 
one of three great groups, stocks, or families, 
the Turk, the Mongol, or the Tungus, It 
is necessary to insist upon this; because, 
whatever may be the laxity with which the 
term Tartar is used, it is, in Russian ethno¬ 
logy at least, a misnomer when applied to a 
Mongol. It is still worse to call a Turk a 
Kalmuk. This is because the populatioiisunder 
consideration are the fragments of four 
Turkish kingdoms or khanats, the kbanats 
themselves being the fragments of the great 
Mongol empire of the Kipchak. But this 
great empire itself was, more or less, the 
coTisolidation of at least two older kingdoms 
compressed into one. There w’ere the Mongols 
of Temudzliin or Cliengiz Khan. There 
were the Chagatai Turk of Timur and bis 
successors, whose origin was in the parts be¬ 
yond the Oxus, Bokhara and Ferghana, 
There were the three denominations of the 
Khazar, the l^etsheneg, and the Cumanian, the 
Chagatai being the Turk of the dynasty to 
which Timur belonged. 

According to Mountstuarb Elphinstone, the 
Tartar are divisible into Turk, Mongol, and 
Manchus. The greater part of TimuFs army 
was Turk ; and the Uzbek, who now possess 
Transoxiana ; the Turkoman, who reside both, 
on the Tixus and in Asia Minor; the wander¬ 
ing tribes of the north of Persia, and the 
Othmanli or Turk of Constantinople, are all 
Turk. The ruling tribe, and the greater part 
of the army of Cliengiz Khan, was Mongol. 
The Tartar dynasty, which now reigns in 
China and the adjoining part of Tartary, is 
Manchu. 

In India, the term Tartar is applied to 
designate the tribes north of the Himalaya, 
and Air. Hodgson regards the Tamil as the 
more ancient Tartar immigrants, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Tibetan and Himalayan stock, 
who are more recent Tartars. 

Tartars occupy Ladak, except in the 
Dras valley. In all Tartar families there, the 
second son is made a lama, and the third a 
tola, both being forbidden to marry ; in a 
manner obliged to renounce the world, having 
no interest in their father’s property at his 
death. Tartars, met with by Mountaineer, 
looked on fish as unfit for food. They ate 
tbie flesh of the wild horse. 
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Of the black Tartars, who had come from Tar¬ 
tary with Ti?niir, he had settled part in Turkey, 
and part in Khorassan. After his death they 
had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to 
reassemble them, and seven or eight thousand 
families had been brought together under 
NajufF Ali Khan, the chief in whose service 
Isaak Khan and his father were employed. 

The Tzeremish resemble the Tartars in 
their external appearance, and they also 
wear their hair short; but their language is 
totally distinct, and they spring from a differ¬ 
ent origin. They are the original inhabitants 
of the province of Cazan and 0 -se-ta-our-han. 
After the Russians had made themselves mas¬ 
ters of all these places, this people still con¬ 
tinued to occupy the country to the left of 
Cazan, and they have now been in subjection 
to the Russians for many years.— Latham 
Nationalities of Europe^ Vol. /. p. 249. lie- 
cherches su?' les Longues Tartates^ p, 1, 3. 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages^ p. 57. 
Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. 7/., p. 226. 

TARTARIAN LAMB. Eng. Aspidium 
barometz, so enthusiastically described by 
Darwin in his Botanic Garden, has long been 
celebrated in China. The ingenuity of Chinese 
gardeners, taking advantage of tho natural 
habits of the plant, form it into a shape re¬ 
sembling a sheep or otlier object.— WUiiam's 
Middle Kingdom.^ p. 27o. 

TART A RIAN FURZE. Caragana Gcrar- 
diana. 

TARTARIAN WHEAT. Hurdeum segi- 
ceras. 

TARTARIN. See Simiadi^. 

TARTARO. Port, Sn. Tartarovolgare. It. 
Tartar. 

TARTRE-CRU, BLANC ET ROUGE. 
Fr. Tartar. 

TARUK, also Tarn. Bkng. Alpiniaallughas. 
also Corypha taliera. 

TARTARY is a term applied in Europe to 
an innumerable multitude of nations, by 
whom the rest of Asia and all Europe basin 
diftbrent ages been overrun, and their countries 
are denominated, as various images have pre¬ 
sented themselves to various fancies, the great 
hive of the northern swarms, the nursery of 
irresistible legions, and, by a stronger metaphor, 
the foundery of the human race. Sir William 
Jones defines their boundaries by a linedrawn 
from the mouth of the Oby to that of the 
Dnieper, and bringing it back eastward across 
the Euxine, so as to include the peninsula of 
Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucasus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, 
from the opposite shore of which follow the 
course of the Jaihun and the chain of Caucasian 
hills as far as those of Imaus: whence continue 
the Hue beyond the Chinese wall to the White 
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Mountain and the country of Retso, skirting 
the borders of Persia, India, Cliina, Corea, bub 
including part of Russia, with all the districts 
which lie between the Glacial Sea, and that of 
Japan. The Grand Tartary of the ancients may 
thus be s:>idto have extended from the Volga 
to the ocean, and from the Qihon to Siberia. 
Ptolemy divided this vast region into Scythia 
beyond, a»)d tins side tlie Imaus. North of the 
sources of the Ganges, a range of mountains 
extends to Kashgar, where it turns to the 
north-east towards the river Hi; this chain 
was called by Ptolemy the Imaus. That 
part of Scythia on this side the Imaus, which 
lies between the Oxus and Juxartes was 
known to Roman geographers as Transoxiana, 
and to tli<" Arabs as Mawnr-ul-Nahar. 

'I'he tract formerly styled Chinese Tartary 
lieseastof Aftghanistan and north of theBritish 
dependency of Cashmere ; from the former 
it is separated by the Pamere steppe, and from 
Cashmere by the almost impassable barrier of 
the Kuen Lin mountains. It is a vast level 
valley, irrigated by rivers and canals, and rich 
in various minerals, including gold and coal. 
It contains four provinces, Kashgar, Yaiknnd, 
Aksoo and Khoten. 'I'he general populatioJi 
is a mixed breed,half Persian and half Kirghis, 
but there are likewise the Kalmuk, Chinese, 
and a race called Tungbani, who, though by 
extraction Chinese, are by religion inahome- 
dan. These all, as a rule, occupy fixed habi¬ 
tations and follow agricultural pursuits^ In 
1863, the Tungbani rose on their Chineso 
masters whom they overcame and com¬ 
pelled to adopt mahomedanism. Kashgar, in 
I 860 , fell to a party of Kipchak refugees 
from Kokand, driven out by the king of 
Bokhara ; Khoten became independent. 

The great Turanian or Tartar family of lan¬ 
guages, is spoken by all the tribes from tho Hi¬ 
malaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, and includes 
the Hungarian, Krimeari, and Turkish Jn 
Lidia, there are three or four distinct branches 
of this family of languages, and conse¬ 
quently of the Turanian race :—in the North 
are the lliirmlayan dialects and tribes, from 
Upper and Lower Kanawar on the Sutlej to 
the Butani of the extreme east; then we have 
the Lohitic <;Ias 3 , comprising, with the Bur¬ 
mese and others of tho eastern peninsula, the 
dialects of the Naga and Mikir tribes in 
Assam, and of the Bod 1 , K icliari, Kuki and 
Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to 
this class is the Kol or Munda family, includ¬ 
ing the Kol, Sonthal and Bhnmij of Singh- 
bhum and Western Bengal, and tlie Miindala 
of Chota Nagpur. The fourth class is tho 
Tamulic or Dravidian, to which belong the 
Brahui of Baluchistan, the Gondi, the Tuluva 
of Kanada, the Karnata of the S. Mahratta 
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country, tbeToda of the Nilgiris, the Malay- 
alam of Xravankur, the Tamil and Telugu. 
The Kur or Muasi, and the Korku in Hush- 
angabad, and westward in the forests on the 
Tapti and Narmada, until they come in contact 
with the Bhil of the Vindhya hills, and the 
Nalial of Khandesh belong to this Kol family ; 
indeed Mr. Hislopheld that the woid Kur is 
identical with Kpl.— M. De Guii;i7i€s, Sir W- 
Jones8 Works^ Voh 3, p, 72. 

TARUKA. HindJ Sans. Alpinia albugas. 

TARUKE>SHWARA. Sans., from tarika, 
a saviour, and eeshw&ri, a god. 

TARAKA-JIT. Sans., from taritkil, and 
jee, victory. 

TARUM. Malay. Indigofera tiivctoria. In¬ 
digo. 

TARUM. Beng. Hind. Aloe pesrfoliata. 

TAHUM of Pliny, Lat. Eagle wood. 

TARUSI. Mal. Sulphas ferri. Green cop¬ 
peras. Groen vitriol ; Sulphate of iron. 

TARW. Put. Wheat. 

TARWA AD, on the Malabar coast, a family 
community living according to the Maruma- 
katayarn rule of inheritance, or descensus a 
matrice with a kaniaven or head, See Poly¬ 
andry, p, 108. I 

TARWAR. Cassia auriculata, Linn. I 

TARU ouKHO-THU. See Karen, p. 466. ' 

TASMAH BAZEE, A term applied in 
Hindustan to a class of Thugs, pr<»fessional 
murderers, who destroyed their victims by 
men ns of a taamah or belt, 

TA-SOUNG-LET-WAH. Burn. Juglans 

tric(')cc:». 

TAoSADUQ. Arfi. an offering, a sacrifice. 

TASAR. Hind, Sambucus ebulus. 

TASlillJ. Ar. Hind. Pers. a rosary. A 
mli|MK)dun rosary consists of 99 beads, 
,s(/inetimes more, to stand for certain prayers. 
All maliomedans usually carry a chaplet of this 
description. Amulets are also worn on the 
]>erson as a protection from evil; these are 
})orlions of the Koran, or the whole book, 
written exceedingly small, enclosed in oases 
and bound on the arm. Cornelians, and bits of 
coloured glass having the names of God, and 
h's family, and verses of the Koran engraved 
on them. 

TASH. Cloth interwoven with gold or sil¬ 
ver thread. 

TASHHIR. Hind, a public disgraceful 
punishifient in the lime of the emperors of 
India ; the culprit had his face blackened, 
and was made to ride, with his face to the 
tail, on a donkey through the streets of the 
city. 

TASHKEND, in Central Asia, has been a 
llnssian advanced post. 

TA-SOUNG. Burm, a pavilion. 
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TAT. Beng. Corcborus olitorius. Gunny 
Coarse matting made of “aan'* and other 
materials. 

TAT. Hind. Sacebarum semideOumbens. 

TATA. Sans. Borassus flabelliformia, the 
palmyra tree. 

TAT AKU. Tel. Olay. Leaf of palmyra 
used for writing on with a style. 

TATA KURA. Tel., also Perugu Tata 
Kuril, Tel. Amarantus oleraceus. 

TATA NELA VEMU, Tel. R^dhidospora 
glabra, Nees, Jiisticia glabra, Eoxh. 

TATAUH. Hind. Impatieua, sp, also 
Artemisia Indica. 

TATA-YOUBA. Caryocar. 

TATCJiAWARI—? A stable or coach fac¬ 
tory. 

TATI-AKU. Tel Cadjan. Anglo-Malay. 

TATI BELL AM. Tel. Sugar from Boraa- 
sus flabelliformis, palmyra sugar. 

TATI CHETTU. Tel. Borassus flabelli- 
formis, Zinn. 

TATI GEDDA. Tel. Root of Borassus fla¬ 
belliformis. 

TATI KALLU. Tel. Palm wine from Bo¬ 
rassus flabelliformis. 

TATI KICLANGU. Tel. root of Borassus 
flabelliformis. 

TATI NAR. Tel. Fibre of Borassus flabel¬ 
liformis, 

TATI PANDU. Tel. Fruit of Borassus 
flabelliformis. 

TAT MORANG, also Tat-palanga, Hind. 
Bignonia Indica, Linn, 

TATOO. See Seir.ung. 

TATOW. See Kyans, p. 5G78. 

TATRI. Hind. Rhus buckiamela, R. suc- 
cedanea. 

TA-T3IAN-LOO, the border town and cus¬ 
toms station of Western China. Beyond this 
point, a handful cf tea, a few needles, or a few 
yards of white or blue thread, are of more 
value than gold, silver, or copper coin ; indeed 
the latter are useless, while sycee silver and 
rupees are only exchanged at a considerable 
loss. Leaving behind the magnificent gorge 
of Ta-tsian-loo, with its perpendicular walls of 
mountains, travellers follow up the stream^ 
which, flowing through it, joins the Tatow- 
ho at the foot of the gorge; by noon 
they can reach the summit of the Jeddo 
range of mountains, which may be said to 
form the great natural wall of Western China.. 
From this point two days journey brings 
them to the little town of ITokow, situated ou 
the left bank of the river Yarlong, a tributa¬ 
ry of the Kin-char or Yaug-tsae River— Geog, 
Soc. Pro, 1870. 

TATTA, a city of Hyderabad in Sind, 
at the head of tlie delta of the Indus. The 
poriuLation in 1828 was 40,000. Maurice states 
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that Tatta ia the Daibul of the Persian tables 
of Sir William Jones. The statetnent ia made 
by Ferishta, who was probably followed by 
Maurice, but Elphinstone shows (Book V. 
Chap. 1) that Tatta cannot be Dival or 
Dewal, celebrated f»»r the siege by the Arabs 
under Mahomed Qasim in A.D. 711. The point 
has bfeeu discussed also by Kenuell, Burton, 
and many other writers, but with no satisfac¬ 
tory result .—GaL Rev, Jan, 1871. Burned 
Sindh, 

TATTAN. Tulu. See Kummaler. Polyandry, 
p. 109. 

TATTA P^YER, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. 

TATTARAN and LANAWAN,t\vo small 
islands of the Philippine group, of mid¬ 
dling height. 

TATTI, Hind, a matted screen, kept wet 
to cool the wind entering a house. 

TATTI CHETTU, Tel. Palmyra tree, 
Borassus flabelliformis. 

TATTOO ? Hind, a pony. 

TATOOING the body with various figures 
of animals or plants, or with scrolls, has been 
in use from the most ancient times. It was 
forbidden by Moses in the Levitical law, it 
was not known among the Copts, but must 
always have been in use among the Lower- 
Egyptiatis. It was used by the Arab prisoners 
of Kameses, and is practised by the Egyp¬ 
tian Arabs of the present day. On the re¬ 
turn of Philpator to Egypt, he showed his 
hatred of the Jewish nation by his treatment 
of the Jews in Alexandria. He made a law, 
that they should lose the rank of Macedonians, 
and be enrolled among the class of Egyp¬ 
tians. He ordered them to have their bodies 
marked with pricks, iu the form of an ivy- 
leaf, in honour of Bacchus 3 and those who re¬ 
fused to have this done were outlawed, or 
forbidden to enter the courts of justice. The 
king himself had an ivy-leaf marked with 
pricks upon his forehead, from which he 
received the nickname of Gallus. The 
Fellahin or country women of Palestine gene¬ 
rally tatoo stars and dots, with gunpowder, 
OQ their foreheads, lips, chins, breasts, arms, 
hands and feet. The tatooing of ’women 
is a practice very prevalent amongst several 
of the races in Persia, The mahumedans of 
India do not tattoo or mark their skins in any 
way, neither men nor women, but most of the J 
women of the Dravidian races mark their 
fore arms, from the wrist to the elbow with 
scrolls. The Kheriah, Juanga, Miindah, 

\ and Oraon girls have lines tattooed on the 
forehead and temple, and dots in the chin and 
nose. The Singhbum girls have a tattooed 
arrow. Oraon boys have severely tattooed 
arms. Every male Burman is tattooed in hia 
boyhood from the waist to the knees : in 
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fact he has a pair of breeches tattooed on 
him : the pattern is a fanciful medley of ani¬ 
mals and arabesques, but it is scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable save as a general tint, excepting 
on a rather fair skin, tracing on various parts, 
the figures of animals or plants, iu a manner 
so pleasing that British officers have often 
been attracted to submit to the painful find 
barbarous process. Tattooing of the Barmans 
is not unfrequently followed by sloughing and 
death. In Fiji this practice is confined to the 
women, the operation being performed by mem¬ 
bers of their own sex, and applied solely to the 
corners of the mouth, and those parts of the 
body covered by the scanty clothing worn 
by them. The skin is punctured by an 
instrument made of bone, or by the spines of 
the sbadMock-tree, whilst the dye injected 
into the punctures is obtained chiefiy from 
the candle-nut. They believe that tho 
custom was commanded by Degei, their 
supreme deity. Neglect of this divine com¬ 
mandment is believed to be punished after 
death. In Polynesia the practice seems to 
have attained its culminating point in the 
Society Islands and the Marquesas, where 
both men and women submitted to it 3 in 
Samoa and Tonga, it is restricted to the men, 
in Fiji to the women, and altogether ceasing 
in the new Hebrides. Tradition however asserts 
that the custom was known in Fiji before its 
being adopted in Samoa or Tonga. Two 
goddesses, Taema and Tihifaiuga, swam 
from Fiji to Samoa, and on reaching the 
latter group, commenced singing, Tatoo the 
men but not the women.” Hence, the two 
were worshipped as the presiding deities by 
those who followed tatooing as a trade.— 
ton's Vacation Toui'ists, V, 259, 260. Sharp's 
History of Egypt* Vol, /. p. 344. G* A. 
DeBode's Travels in Luristan and ArahistaUy 
p, 85. 

TATTU AMMAVARU. Sea Hindu, 

TATTLTR. Hind. Datura stramonium. 

TATUA.^HIND. Frinsepia utilis. 

TATUA. Hind. Calligonum poJygonoides, 

TAT UN. Ar. Tobacco. 

TATURA. Turk. Thorn apple. 

TATWAM. See Hindu. 

TAT WEN. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum, 

TaU. Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

TAU of the Egyptians, a cross, anciently a 
symbol of the generative power, was trans¬ 
formed itito the Bacchic mysteries. Such a 
cross was found on the wall of a house in 
Pompeii iu juxia position with tho Phallus 
with symbols embodying the same idea. 

TAU BOKE. Burm. Diospyros sp, 

TaUHID. See Kahmiah. 
TAU'^KYET-THWON. Burm. Allium por- 
rum, IV* 
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TAU-MAQYEE. Burm. a species of 
Eiaeocarpus, tree generally very large. Grain 
clear and straight; timber highly prized.— 
Malcorn, vol. I. p. 188. 

TxVN MUNGHSEE. Bitrm. Cassia 

TAIJNPOONI. Malay. Artocarpus echi- 
iiata, Roxb. 

TAUP-SHA, An Amherst wood, employ¬ 
ed for house posts, and would answer for 
common carpentry, but it is liable to split; 
the bark is supposed to be medicinal.— Cat, 
/Hx.isrji. 

'PAUR. HiND.Bauhinia racernosa, B. vahlii. 

TAUllA. Hind. Macbilus odoratissimiis, 
Pennisetum cenchroides. 

TAUmS, the modern Tabriz was the 
capital of more titan one dynasty, and 
throughout the middle ages was a chief point 
of contact and trade between tlie Latin and 
Oriental worlds. It has been identified not 
only with Shushan of Esther, and the 
Achinetha of the Apocrypha, bnt with the 
northern Ecbataua and half a dozen other 
anoierit cities of fame, llawlinson, however, 
considers it not to be older than the third 
century.— Chardin^ Ainsterd., 1735, /. 258 ; 
Joutn. A&iai,y //. IV. 117 ; /. R» O. 
S.i X, 109, in Vale Cathay /. p. 48. Mignan's 
Travels, p. 334. 

TAUUUS. See Koh, Kurdistan, Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

TAUTANG. Tho name of a tribe whom 
the Heuma populations describe as living 
beyond their boundary. See Mowtu. 

TAUT’H, Sans, father, supposed to be 
the Teuthes and Tot’h, tlie mercury of Egypt 
— Tod. 

TAUWEKK. Ger. Cordage. 

TAU-YEW. Burm, Inga bigemina. 

TAVADU, a dry measure in Mysore, of 
1 lb. 2 solas of 8 oz.— Shnmonds Diet 

TAVAKANCHANAM Tkl. Bauhinia, 
species. Perhaps a clerical error fur Deva-kan- 
chanan). 

TAVAKU, Tam. Cochlospermum gossy- 
pium, DC. 

TxVVALAM, a term which, substituting 
bullocks for camels, is equivalent to a caravan. 
Tho class of persons engaged in the traffic in 
Ceylon, of carrying light loads on pack oxen, 
who resemble in their occupations the Banjari 
of Hindustan. —Tennent Ce^lov^ p. 53. 

TAVATIKI. Tel. Schmiedelia serrata, 

DC. 

TAVERNIER, a Ij-aveller in India, and the 
history written by hifn merits mention, for the 
fidelity of his description of countries little 
known. He was by birth a Swiss, and the 
son of a very able geographer : he himself was 
the greatest traveller of his age. Besides his 
European travels in the early part of his life, 
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he spent forty years in six journeys into 
Turkey, Persia, and India, and entered deeply 
into commerce, chiefly in that of jewels. He 
determined on a seventh voyage, but died on 
the road, at Moscow, in 1689, aged 84.— 
RennanCs Hindoostany Vol, II, p, 5, 6 . 

TaVITI CHETTU. Tel. Caralluma adscen- 
dens, R, 13r, 

TAVJZ, Fees. A charm. The practice of 
binding sentences of the Koran on the arm 
would seem to bo alluded to in Deut. xi. 
18. Therefore shall yo lay up these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, and bind them 
for a sign upon your hand that they may be 
as frontlets between your eyes. The extract 
is usually a slip of paper with a quotation 
from Holy Writ, some curious spell to avert 
tho evil eye, or a song to some dead saint. 
These are the characts’* of ancient days, 
commonly used in different parts of Europe.— 
Burton's Scinde, Vol. I. p. 280. 

TAVOLE. It. also Piane, It. Deals. 

TAVON. Burm. Baskets. 

TAVOYTOWN, in lat. 14° 5' N. and long. 
98"^ 13' E., is buih on the east bank of a river 
of the iuime% The river is rendered intricate, 
by nnmerous shoals and low islands, the rise 
and fall on springs is 18 feet, and velocity of 
tide is 3^ knots per hour. 

Tavoy town is on the left bank of the Tavoy 
river in the Teuasserim provinces, and was tak¬ 
en by the British on the 15th September 1824. 
In the neighbourhood of Tavoy are two sacred 
lakes, two small currentless basins in the 
Pagaya river at the foot of pagoda crowned 
precipices, one to two hundred feet high. 
A fish, a s[>ecie 8 of barbel, (Barbus mortoiiiiis) 
is held sacred to the jiagodas by the bud- 
dhists, and come in shoals for rice thrown to 
them by passers bye, as fearless of man as the 
barking deer that drinks their waters. Tavoy 
province is 1,200 square miles and has 50,000 
people. 

TAVOY ISLAND, extends from lat.l3<> 
13' to 12° 55' N. hmg. 98° 14'. It is of mid¬ 
dling height, about two miles in breadth and 
six leagues in length. It is the most northern 
of the group called the Mergui Archipelago. 
It has Port Owen, a good harbour, on its east 
side. 

TAVOY POTATO. Dioscorea fasciculata. 

TAWA, Hind. See Tuwa. 

TAWAF, or circumambulation of the Kaaba 
at Meccah, must never be performed at the 
tomb of Mahomed. See Tayf. 

TAWAI of Trans-Indus. Fragaria vesca^ 

Limi, 

TAWALLY, a large island fronting the S- 
W. part of Gillolo. 

TAWAR, or Tor, Hind, the elephant cree¬ 
per, Bauhinia racemosa. 
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TAW AS, Mal. Jav. Alum. 
TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming the 
south-west part of the Sooloo Archipelago, 
extend nearly to the peninsula of Usang, the 
extremity of which furms the north-east point 
uf Borneo. They consist of an extensive 
chain of islands very imperfectly known. See 
Leegetan islands. 

TAWr. Hind. Grislea tornontosa. Roxb, 

TAWIZ. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. Charms. 

TAWMARA, properly Tamarai. Tam. 
Neliimbium speciosurn. 

TAWMARA DA^UM, properly Tamara 
Darurn. Tel. Nelumbium apeciosum. 

TAWMARAI KALANGU, Tam. Root of 
Nelumbium speciosurn. 

TAWMARAI NULU. Tam. Nelumbium 
speciosurn. 

TAWNI, ill Tamil, TANIKI MAUUM in 
Malayala. This tree grows to about three 
and a half feet in diameter, and from thirty 
to forty-five long ; wood is of a whitish colour, 
and is used by the natives for catamarans, ca¬ 
noes, ikc. It produces a fruit which the native 
medical men of India use as a purgative in 
cases of fever, Ac.; the timber is not durable 
or of much use.— Edge, M. and C, 

TAW-SHOUK. Burm. Limonia carnosa. 

TAW-THE-DIN-BIN. Burm. Ricinus 
diococa. 

TAWURT, T’hori, or Tori, a race dwelling 
in the desert of Rajputnah. These engross 
the distinctive epithet of Bhoot, or ‘evil spir¬ 
its,’ and the yet more emphatic title of ‘sons 
of the devil.’ Their origin is doubtful, but 
they rank with the Bawuri, Khengar, and 
olher professional thieves scattered over Raj- 
pootana, who will bring you either your ene¬ 
my’s head or the turban from it. They are 
found in the thuls of Daodpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noukote, and Oodur. They are pro¬ 
prietors of camels, which they hire out, and 
also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

TAXIDIA LEUCURUS, the Tibetan 
Badger, Thumpha of the Tibetans, inhabits 
the plains of Tibet ; total length 37 
inches, whereof the tail, with the hair, is 10 
inches, and without it 7. The head is5J 
inches, the palm and nails 3^, the planta or 
rest of the hind foot, from heel to end of the 
nails, 4, the longest claw or nail 1|, the ear 1^, 
the longest hair of the body 4J. The aspect 
is entirely that of a long-tailed Badger, with 
somewhat smaller head and longer finer fur 
than usual. The small head is coriico depress¬ 
ed with remote ears and eyes, and sharp elon¬ 
gated face. The muzzle or nude extremity of 
the nose is clearly defined, rounded, prolong¬ 
ed beyond the teeth, and has an abrupt ob¬ 
lique termination in front. The oval nos¬ 
trils are opened entirely to the front, their 
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lateral prolongation being merely linear and 
very much curved. The lips are thin and al¬ 
most void of moustaches, and there is a still 
fainter indication of the tufts proper to the 
cheeks, chin, and eyebrows. The small pig¬ 
like eyes are situated midway between the 
ears and tip of the snout. The ears are oval, 
well developed and tending to a point.— Mr* 
Uodgson in Jour. Ben. As. Soc, 

T AXIL A, the country between the Indus 
and Hydaspes. frequently mentioned in the 
history of Alexander. See Bactria, p, 284. 
Chandragupta. Greeks of Asia. Iran. 

TAXUS BACCATA. The Himalayan Yew. 
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This tree occurs in many parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya, up to the Indus, at from 
5,000 to 10,000 feet, but sparingly in almost 
all except in parts of Hazara, where it is pretty 
common. It is a hard, heavy, strong wood, is to¬ 
lerably elastic, and is used for making native 
bedsteads, and in some parts for jampan poles, 
buggy shafts, and on the Sutlej for bows. The 
wood of an old tree is of a fine red colour and 
polishes well,and seems adapted for upholstery 
purposes, it is well fitted for turning, and 
Vigne states that in Kashmir it is used for 
making clogs. The leaves of this tree are 
sold in the bazaars of the N. W. Provinces of 
India, under the name of Burmee’' or Zur- 
iiub. Taxus bacciita or “ Tingschi,” is the yew 
whose timber is red. It is comparatively 
scarce in Sikkim. It is found, however, in the 
Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sung- 
nam, at an elevation of 9,000 to 10,500. Its 
appearance and form of growth vary much, 
when it grows in the higher latitudes, 
and when growing in deep forests. It 
is a large tree with naked trunk. It is often 
of great thickness, but seldom attains any great 
height; the thick trunk generally dwindles 
away or divides into branches at a few feet 
above the ground. On the skirts of the 
forests, it is almost a prostrate bush, while 
on open slopes it becomes a stout, dense, and 
tabular branched tree. Hooker, Vol. 1, 'p, 45. 
Lt, Col. Lake. Com. Jhullundur. Cleghorn 
Punjab Report^ p, 63. 

TAXUS CUSPIDATA. S. and Z. and 

Taxus adpussa, Knight^ are trees of Japan* 

TAY. Burm. Ebony. Diospyros ebenum. 
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TA-YA. Burm. a constellation. See As¬ 
tronomy. 

TAYA ISLANDS, separated from the is¬ 
land of Hainan, consists of two groups of six, 
or seven high barren inlands. 

TAYANI. See Resins. 

TAYA Tam. Father. Tya*pan, father and 
other. 

TA-YAN. Bxtrm. Grewia floribunda, TFa^^. 
also Excoecaria agallocha, Limu 

TAYET KHYEE. Burm. This timber 
tree, of maximum girth, 2 cubits, and maximum 
length, 15 feet,is abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It yields a pretty wood in grain, but 
one which rots readily when it dies. It is of 
no durability .—Captain Danct, 

TAYF is the participle of the Arabic verb 
Tafa, which signifies to go round \ it is es¬ 
pecially applied to the religious ceremony of 
mahomedaii pilgrims of going round the Ca*aba 
at Mecca. It is the encircling of holy places 
so often alluded to in the Old Testament, and 
still practised by the budd'hists, the hiudus 
Christians and mahomedans. Psalm xxvi. 6 
says, I will wash mine hands in iunoceucy, so 
will I compass thine altar 0 Lord, ilindu 
women often compass their husbands as in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 22. Hiudus and buddhists 
circle fronv ri^ht to left. Romish priests and 
mahomedans from left to right. The Persian 
couplet says : Tuaf-i-Kaaba-i-dil kun, gar 
dili dari, circle the holy place of your heart 
if you have a heart.— Hamilton's Sinai 
Hedjaz, Soudan, p, 152,153. See Tawaf, 

TAYF, At a short distance, near one of the 
gates, the Bab-ul-Yeinen, outside the town of 
Tayf to the west, a five sided block of granite, 
rising in a slant from the ground, is pointed 
out as the idol ** laf in its greatest length, 
it measures about twelve feet, aud four feet 
and a half to its highest edge. Another of the 
idols of the old Arabs, El Izzah, is within 
the town; like the lat it is an unhewn stone, 
with a depression or hollow on the north side, 
resembling a water-worn boulder. Whether 
any well authenticated tradition, or merely 
popular love for assigning sites to well known 
names, be the origin of these appellations, 
Burton could not learn. They are mentioned 
in the chapter of the Koran, called the Star, 
liii. 19,23. “ What think you of El Lat and 

lezah and Mar rat, the third 1 They are but 
names you and your fathers have given them.*’ 
El Lat was adored at Tayf,but there U not only, 
he believes, no ancient authority for placiug 
the worship of El Izzah here, but it does not 
even seem to have been a stone, but rather 
the trunk of a tree or a wooden image which 
was burned by Mahomed’s order. The ditneo- 
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sions of the stones pointed out as £1 Lat 
correspond to the description glren by Heror 
dotus aud his commentator of the idol Alilat 
AAtAar, or AXiar, whom he compares to Urania. 
Lat may not improbably have been such a 
stone as that pointed out to Hamilton. That 
it was this identical one, Burton cannot help 
doubting, notwithstandingjthe tradition of the 
place. Herodotus mentions another deity, 
Urotalt, Oi/poraXr, whom he identifies with the 
great Bacchus, but this can hardly be other 
than a slight corruption of the title of the 
Supreme God (Allah taalah) the r and I 
being easily convertible sounds,— Hamilton's 
Sinai Hedjaz, Soudan^ p, [50, 51. Burton's 
Filgrimaqe, 

TAYING. See Mishmi. Muttak. Singhpo- 

TAYLI-MARAM. Tam. One of the sand" 
binding plants. 

TAYLOR, Dr. James^ Author of Topogra¬ 
phy of Dacca, Calcutta, 1840. 

TAYLOR, Captain Meadows, rose in the 
Nizam’s service. He wrote Memoirs of a 
Thugi 3 vols. 1840 ; also on Celtic remains 
near Ferozabad, Deccan, in Bom. As. Trane. 
1861, 52. also Tara. 

TAYLOB, Revd. W., of Madras. Author 
of an account of the seven pagodas, in Mad* 
Lit. Trans. 1844, I. 50. On supposed early 
Celtic and Scythian vestiges in various parts 
of the Carnatic.— Ibid, 1847-48. 

TAYL-KODOKHOO. Tiaridium Indicum. 
TAY-LAK-YOUK* Bdbm. Sulphuret of 
Antimony. 

TAYMUNDS. See Jews. Kalmuck. 

TAYN. Tam. Honey. 

TAYNaM. See Tin. 

TAYNDAUNG. Burm. The basket mea¬ 
sure, by which rice is sold in Rangoon, equal 
to 56 lbs. nominally, but in reality often but 
53^ lbs.— Simmopd's Diet, 

TAYNGAY. Tam. Cocoa-nut palm, 

TAYNGAY YENNAI. Tam. Cocoa-nut 
oil, Ac. 

TAYAR TAYZEE, a mahomedan domestie 
ceremony, 

TAYSAAN. Chinese. Raw silk of Nanking 
the Tat-san of the Chinese, inferior in quality 
to Tsat-lie, but superior to Canton silk.— 
Simmond's Diet, 

TAY-THA. Burm. A timber tree of Am. 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
3 cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. Scarce 
in Amherst, but abundant towards Tavoy, 
and found inland also along the sea coast all 
over the provinces. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is subject to the dry rot when 
seasoned; is a useless wood, and not recom¬ 
mended,—Gupfain Dance, 

TAY THEE. Burm. Diospyros kaki. 

TAYUM. Tanoala. lodigoferatinctoria. 
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TAYUMAN, of Java, a wood resembling 
Kamuning, and very much esteemed. 

TAYUNQ. Bisaya. Indigofera tinctovia. 

TAY YO THA. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
giith 2 cubits, and maximum length 18 feet. 
It is very abundant on the sea coast and adja* 
cent islands of these provinces. When season¬ 
ed it floats in vcater. It is used for oars and 
masts of boats. When this wood is cut, a 
very acrid caustic juice or sap flies from it, 
which will destroy sight if it touch the eye ; 
or, i& it fall on the face, it raises blisters. A 
wood dangerous to work, and not durable.— 
Captain Dance. 

TAYZEE,adateof the moon, so called only 
in the mouth Suffer 

TAZAO,an affluent of the Kabul river. 

TAZAK TSUN. Hind. Rhododendron 
anthropogon. 

TAlZEEA orTaboot, the representation of 
the tomb of Hussan and Hoossein. 

TAZEEA KHANAj the house of mourn¬ 
ing or Aslicor khana 

TA ZEEN BAK. Burm, Bolbophyllam 
sunipia, Lind» 

TAZTAH, Tazia Khanah. See Ashura. 
Tazeeah ; Tabat 

TA ZOUNiO. Bcjrm. An ornamented shed, 
or roof, over an image of Gautama. 

TCHA. See[Kangue. 

TCHAI. Rus. Turk. Tea. 

TCHERKESS. See Kabarda. 

TOHERMALA. See Karadagh. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU, the capital of the 
province of SsetchoAien, is one of the finest 
towns in China. It is situated in the 
middle of an admirably fertile plain, watered 
by beautiful streams, and bounded towards 
the horizon by hills of graceful and varied 
forms. The principal streets are of a good 
width, paved entirely with large flagstones, and 
so clean that you can scarcely, as you pass 
through them, believe yourself to be in a 
Chinese town.— Hue. Chinese Empire^ Vol, I., 
p. 79. 

TCBITREA MELANOGASTER. Swain- 
SON. An Abyssinian bird in plumage like 
some specimens of Tch. affinis, Blyth, but 
the bill and feet much smaller. 

TCHOKPO-1 Juuiperus recurva. 

TCHOU-MA. Chin. China grass, Rheea. 

TEA. 

Chai, Ar. Ka8H. Pers. I Cba, Chin. Guz. Hind. 

Rus, Turk. | Port. 
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Te, Chin. Dut. It, Tsja, Jap. 

Malkal. Sp. Black T. itam, green 
The, Fr. T. putcb, Teh. 

Thi, Gkr. Chah, Malay. 

Tea is the leaf of a species of the genus 
Thea, a native of China, Japan and Assam, and 
cultivated in Brazil, and oiher places. The 
I Honorable Mr. Morrison says that the total 
I exportation of tea from China, was put 
I down at 350,000 peculs or forty mil¬ 
lions of pounds, but it was probably nearer 
427,500 peculs, or fifty-seven millions of 
pounds ; viz. to England, 40,000.000 lbs. ; to 
the United States 14,000,000 lbs. \ and to 
all other countries, 3,000,000 lbs. which at 25 
taels per pecul, amounts to 10,687,500 taels 
or 14,500,000 dollars. The present duty of 
25t. exclusive of all shipping and other 
charges, which were before included in the 
total sum of 5 tael paid the hong-merchants 
as duty. The immense traflic in the produce 
of this simple shrub, affords one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the enter¬ 
prise and energy of modern commerce. The 
trade in tea now given employment to upwards 
of 50»,OO(' tons of BritLsh shipping, and about 
ten millions sterling of British capital, pro¬ 
ducing a revenue to Great Britain of nearly 
six millions sterling. 

I Articles of such vast consumption as tea 
I and coffee (amounting together to more than 
•343,500 tons annually), forming the chief 
liquid food of whole nations, must exercise 
a great influence upon the health of the 
people. There is scarcely any country in 
the world in which a dietetic drink or bever¬ 
age resembling tea is not prepared, and in 
general use from some exotic or indigenous 
shrub. The two chief plcints laid under 
contribution are, however, the Chinese tea- 
plant, and a species of holly peculiar to South 
America producing the Paraguay tea. Astoria 
thei/orniis is used at Santa Fe as tea. The 
leaves of Canothus Ajuericanus, an astringent 
herb, have been used as a substitute, 
under the name of New Jersey tea. Tea 
by many is looked on more as a luxury 
than of use to the human system, but Liebig 
without entering minutely into the medical ac¬ 
tion of caffeine, theine, tkc., says it will surely 
appear a most striking fact, even*if we wore 
to deny its influence on the process of secre¬ 
tion, that the substance, with the addition of 
oxygen and the elements of water, can yield 
taurine, the nitrogenised compound peculiar 
to bile :— 

Carbon. Nitrogen. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 

1 atom caffeine or 

theine = 8 2 5 2 

I 9 atoms water = ... .. 9 9 

j 9 atoms oxygen =• .. ,. .. 9 

1 = 2 atoms taurine., 8 2 14 29 

‘ ^ 2 4 9 10 
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The first tea imported into England was a 
package of two pounds,by the East India Com¬ 
pany, in 1664, as a present to the king; in 
1667, another small importation took place, 
from the Company’s factory at Bantam. The 
directors ordered their servants to “ send home 
by their ships 100 pounds weight of best tea 
they could get,” lii 1678 were imported 
4,718 lbs. ; but in the six following years the 
entire imports amounted to no more than 41Q 
lbs. According to Milburn’s “ Oriental Com¬ 
merce,” the consumption in 1711 was 
141,995 lbs. ; 120,595 lbs. in 1715 ; and 
237,904 lbs. iu 1720. In 1745 the amount 
was 730,729 lbs. For above a century and 
a half,, -the sole object of the East India 
Company’s trade with China was to provide 
tea for consumption of the United Kingdom. 
The Company had the exclusive trade, and 
were bound to send orders for tea, and to 
provide ships to import the same, and always 
to have a year's consumption iu their 
warehouses. The teas were disposed of in 
London, where only they could be imported, 
at quarterly sales- The Act of 1834, however, 
threw open the trade to China. From a 
parliamentary return, showing the quantity 
of tea retained for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom, iu each year, from 1740 
to the termination of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s sales, and thence to the present time, 
it appears that iu 1740, 1,493,695 lbs. of 
tea were retained for home cousumptiou. 
Two years afterwards the quantity fell to 
473,868 lbs,, and in 1767 only 215,019 lbs. 
were retained. Isextyear the amount increased 
to 3,155,417 lbs. ; in 1769 it was 9,114,854 
lbs.; in 1790, 21,342,845 lbs.; in 1836, 
49,842,236 lbs. The return in question also 
specifies the quantity of tlie various kinds of 
tea, with the average sale prices. According 
to the annual tea reports of Messrs. W. J. 
Thompson and Son, and Messrs. W. E. Franks 
and Sou, the total imports into Britain of tea 
during the fifteen years 1838-1852 were as 
follows, reckoned in millions of lbs. ;— 

Years. Black. Oreea. Total Homo Con¬ 
sumption. 

1838 ... 26,786 ... 8,215 ... 35,001 ... 36,415 

1839 ... 30,644 ... 7,680 ... 38,324 ... 36,351 

1840 ... 21,063 ... 7,161 ... 28,224 ... 31,716 

1841 ... 24,915 ... 6,303 ... 31,218 ... 36,811 

1842 ... 31,915 ... 9,729 ... 41,644 ... 37,554 

1843 ... 39,513 ... 7,340 ... 46,853 ... 39,902 

1844 ... 39,644 ... 8,749 ... 48,393 ... 41,176 

1845 ... 39,518 ...11,790 ... 51,338 ... 44,127 

1846 ... 41,017 ...12,486 ... 56.503 ... 47,534 

1847 ... 46,887 ... 8,368 ... 55,255 ... 46,247 

1848 ... 37,512 ... 7,611 ... 45,123 ... 48,431 

1849 ... 43,234 ... 9,156 ... 52,400 ... 50,100 

1850 ... 39,873 ... 8,427 ... 48,300 ... 51,000 

1851 ... 62,369 ... 9,131 ... 71,500 ... 54,000 

1852 ... 55,525 ... 9,175 ... 64,700 ... 54,724 
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In Great Britain, duty on tea was 
gradually raised from dd, per lb. in 1787, to 
3s. a lb. in 1806. It was 28. 2d. per lb. until 
May 1852, when Ad. per lb. was taken off, and 
further annual reductions were to be made. 
Down to the year 1834 the duty was an 
ad valorem one of 96 per«cent. on all teas sold 
under 2s. a lb., and of 100 per cent, on all 
that were sold at or above 2s., charged on the 
prices which they brought at the East India 
Company’s sales. The ad valorem duties 
ceased on the 22nd of April 1834, and under 
the Act 3 and 4 William IV. c. lOO, all tea 
imported into the United Kingdom for home 
consumption was charged with a customs 
duty as follows :— per lb. 

Bohea .is. 6c/. 

I Congou, twankay,hyson skin, orange 

pekoe and camnoi . 2 2 

Souchong, flowery pekoe, hyson, 
young iiyson, gunpowder, im¬ 
perial, and other teas not enume¬ 
rated . 3 0 

In 1836, the uniform duty of 2s. Id. per 
lb. on all descriptions of tea was imposed, 
which, with the additional 5 per cent, imposed 
in 1840, made the total duty levied per lb. 
25. 2d. and a fraction. 

The average cost of tea in China at 
the ship’s side is 10c/. per pound, but 
it is confidently asserted that it could be 
produced in many parts of America at 5d. 
the pound. The great cost in China is owing 
to the expensive transportation, the cultivation 
of the fuel used, the absence of all economy 
of machinery, cfec. It is only by adulteration 
that tea is sold in China as cheap as lOc/. In 
America the heating and rolling of the leaves 
(one half of the labor) could be done by the 
simplest machinery, fuel could be economised 
by flues, &c. The Russian teas brought by 
caravans, are the moat expensive and best 
teas used in Europe. The Chinese themselves 
pey 7i dollars per pound for the “ Yen 
Ponchong” teas. Full chests were exhibited 
in 1851 by Mr. Ripley of various Pekoe teas, 
some of which fetch 60s. per lb. in the China 
market ; whilst 7s. is the very highest price 
any of the sort will fetch in England, and this 
only as a fancy article. The plain and orange- 
scented Pekoes now fetch little in Great Bri¬ 
tain, but all caravan teas are purchased by the 
wealthier Russian families. The finest, however, 
never leave China, being bought up by the 
Mandarins ; for though the transit expenses add 
35. to As, per lb. to the value when sold in Rus¬ 
sia, the highest market price in St. Petersburg 
is always under 50s. Among these scented teas 
are various caper teas flavoured withChloranthus 
flowers and the buds of some species of plants 
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belonging to the orange tribe, Magnolia fusca- 
ta, Olea flowers, <bc. The Cong Souchong, or 
Ning-young teas, are chiefly purchased for the 
American market. Oolong tea is the favour¬ 
ite drink in Calcutta, though less prized in 
England, its delicate flavor being injured by 
the length of tlie voyage. For delicacy, no 
teas approach those usually called Manda¬ 
rin teas,’* which being slightly fired and rather 
damp when in the fittest state for use, will 
bear neither transport nor keeping. They are 
in great demand among the wealthy Chinese, 
and average 20s, per lb. in the native market. 

The consumi»tion of tea in the United 
Kingdom inay now be fairly taken at 
fifty-four million pounds yearly, and sold 
at an average price to the consumer of 
4«. 6d, per pound. The money expended 
for tea is upwards of twelve millions sterling. 
The population of the Chinese provinces, as 
quoted by Dr. Morrison from an official census 
taken in 1825, was 352,866,012, and we may 
fairly conclude that during the last twenty- 
eight years this population has extensively j 
increased. If we multiply the population of j 
China by four, we have— lbs. 

Consumption of tea in China 1,411,464,048 

Export to Great Britain and 
Ireland for the year ending 

June 30, 1851 . 64,020,000 

Export to United States do 28,760,800 
Exported to Holland, returned 
at 2,000,000 in “ Davis’s 

China.” . 3,000,000 

Inland trade to Russia ... 15,000,000 

Export to Hamburg, Bremen, 

Denmark, Sweden, ifec., seven 

cargoes, about ... ... 3,000,000 

Export to Sydney and Austral¬ 
asian Colonies, at le^st ... 6,000,000 

Export to Spain {vnd France, 

four cargoes ... ... 2,000.000 

Total lbs. 1,533,244,848 

The above is exclusive of the heavy export¬ 
ation in Chinese vessels to all parts of the 
east wliere Chinese emigrants are settled, such 
as Tonquin, Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, 
the Philippines, Borneo, and the various set¬ 
tlements within the Straits of Malacca. In 
comparison with suol^ an enormous quantity, 
the 64 million lbs. consumed in the United 
Kingdom sink into insignificance. 


The cost of tea to America^ at £. 

the ship’s side in China, say 
29,000,000 lbs., at an average 

of Is. per lb, would be. 1,450,000 

The cost to England, 64,000,000^ 

at the sane price... 3,200,000 
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The cost to other places, say 


25,000,000.. 1,250,000 

Russia, 15,000,000. 750,000 


Total... ^6,650,000 

In China, tea is grown over an immense 
region, in .small farms, or rather gurdens, 
no farm producing more than 600 chests* 
The tea merchant goes hhuself, or sends 
his agents to all the small towns, villages, 
and temples in the district, to purchase 
tea from the priests and small farmers ; 
the large merchant, into whose hands the 
tea thus comes, has to refire it and pack it 
for the foreign market. This refiring is the 
only additional process of manufacture for the 
foreign market. Mr. Fortune states that the 
small farmer and manipulator is not overpaid, 
but that great profits are received by the 
middlemen. 

Thun berg informs us that the tea-plant 
grows plentifully in Japan, both in a wild and 
cultivated state, and Dr. Wallich says that 
it is found in Cochin China. I have met with 
it, says Fortune, in cultivation in China, from 
Canton in the south up to the Slat degree of 
north latitude ; and Mr. Reeves says it is 
found in the province of Sham-tung, near the 
city of Sang-chow-foo, in latitude 36® 30’ 
north. The principal tea districts of China, 
however, and those wliich supply the greater 
portion of the teas exported to Europe and 
America, lie between the 25th and 31st de¬ 
grees of north latitude, and the best districts y 
are those between 27® and 31®. < 

Kaerapfer says it is cultivated in Jajr** 
as far north as 45 degrees. It seemr.^ 
succeed best on the sides of mountaini^ • 
among sandstone, schistus, and granite. 

The green-tea shrub is cultivated very ex¬ 
tensively in the interior of the island of Chu- 
san. 

Mr. Boyer, director of the museum at Port 
Louis, Mauritius, succeeded in rearing 40,000 
tea-trees, and expressed an opinion that if the 
island of Bourbon would give itself up to the 
cultivation,it might easily supply France with 
all the tea she requires; but in saying this he 
seems to have overlooked the need for many 
hands to pick the leaves and the expense of 
manufacture. The culture has also been tried 
on a small scale in 8t. Helena and the Cepe 
Colony. The cultivation of the tea-tree might 
be tried with probability of success in Natal 
in South Africa. The plant grows in every 
soil, even the most ungrateful; resists the 
hurricanes, and requires little care. The 
picking of the leaves, like the pods of cotton, 
is performed by women, childreDi and the ior 
firm, without much expense, 
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Cochin Ghim tea, is considered inferior to mentinm gaudens uti pkius.”— Mm. 
trhat of China, being less strong and pleasant voL xciii., foL^ 146.^ Dr. Boyle further in- 
in flavour. forms us that “a plant was given to him at 

Au inferior sort of tea, with a leaf twice or Siiddiya, which he had reason to suppose 
thrice as large as that of Bohea, grows wild was a genuine tea tree.” Lieut. Charlton 
in the hilly parts of Qiiang-si, and is sold at writes, on the 17th May 1834* that be had 
from 125, 6(i, to 4C5. the picul of 133 lbs. been informed three years previously of 
In Java,the Dutch have devoted much the tea plants growing wild near Bheesa, 
attention to tea cultivation, and the planta- whence, indeed, he obtained three or four 
tiona are in fine order. Nearly a million lbs. young trees, which he gave to Dr. John 
of tea were shipped thence in 1848 ; but the Tytler, to be planted in the Government 
tea is said to be of inferior quality, and grown Botanical Garden. On the 8th November, 
and manufactured at considerable expense. he sent to Calcutta some seeds and leaves of 
Ja'pan produces both black and green tea. the tea trees of Assam, which were forwarded 
The black tea is very bad. The Japanese on the 24th December to the Government by 
tea-tree is au evergreen, growing in the moat the Tea Committee, who announced that “ the 
sterile places to the height of about six feet, tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous in 
It is described by Kaempfer as having leaves Upper Assam, being found there, through au 
like the cherry,with a flower like the wild rose; extent of country of one month’s march within 
when fresh the leaves have no smell, but a I the Honourable Company's territories, from 


very astringent taste. Tea grows in all the 
southern provinces of Japan, but the best 
green is produced in the principality of Kioto, 
where it is cultivated with great care. 

In Ceylon, Messrs. Worms attempted the 
cultivation of tea, but the island lies too far 


within the tropica to offer a climate like As¬ 
sam, which is situate without them. 

la Penang the tea-plant has reached 
upwards of six feet in height, and in as 
healthy a state as could be desired, but the 
leaf bad no flavor, and although thousands of 
Chinese husbandmen cultivated spices and 
other tropical productions on that island, no 


ue thought it worth while to extend the ciil- 
Nation of the tea-plant in Penang. The 


^®bes 0 there laugh at the idea of converting 
feaf into a beverage. 

' Dr. Wallich mentions it in Cochin-China 


in N. lat. 17®, and in China in the 


southern provinces of Yunan and of Qung- 
tung. Mr. Beeves informed Dr. Roylo that, 
in a Chinese Herbal, tea is said to be pro¬ 
duced, among other places to the northward 
of 31®, in nine places, in Hoo-Qiiang, three 
plaees in Ho nan, one place in Shensi, and 
two places in Shantung ; one of these latter, 
and the most northward of the whole, is 


Taogchow-Foo, in 86® 30’ N. lat.; and in 
the Japan islands, which extend from 30® to 
41® of N^ lat. Dr. Abel states having found 
it in an apparently wild state at See-chou, in 
the province of Kiangnaee, about N. lat. 26®, 
where the hills were covered with pines. 
An excellent specimen in flower in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, was collected by Mr. Cunniug- 
ham near Chusan, which is in 30® of N. lat., 
and v/heret he says, it delights in the tops of 
mountains like the pine. The note attached 
to it ill the hand writing of Mr. Cunningham, 
it Thea frutex flore albo rosaoeo summitatibus 
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I Suddiya and Bheesa to the Chinese frontier 
provifice of Yunnan, where the shrub is 
cultivated for the sake of its leaf.” So far 
back, however, as 1820, Mr., T\ Scott sent 
from Muunipore, to Mr. G. Swinton, then 
Chief Secretary to the India Government, 
specimen of the leaves of a shrub which he 
insisted was a real tea. These we find were 
first di.scovered by Mr. Bruce, who was then 
in command at Suddiya. He sent tea seeds 
and plants to Mr. Scott, having been previ¬ 
ously informed of their existence by bis 
brother, the late Major Bruce ; and he subse¬ 
quently, ill 1833, brouglifc it to the notice of 
Capt. Jenkins. Descriptions have been pub¬ 
lished by these gentlemen of the several tea 
tracts which they had at that time an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining. These, according to Dr. 
Wallich, were five in number,—Koojo and 
Niggroo, among the Singpho, Nuddooa (Noad- 
war) and Tengrae, yi the Muttnek country, and 
Gubroo, at tlie foot <>f the Naga Hills, in the 
territories of rajah Purrendur Singh. The last, 
DrWallichsupposed to bo connected witli others 
to the southward, and with the tea plant.origin¬ 
ally announced as existing in iMunnipore, and 
this, he says, may have originated from the 
plant at Hookiim, and that all may have 
“ originally travelled from the frontiers of 
China,” where we know that a kind of tea is 
cultivated in the province of Yunnan. Mr. 
Bruce, in his latest account, published in 
August 1839 in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, gives an account of the discovery of 
other tea tracts, which then amounted to no 
less than “ one hundred and twenty, some of 
them very extensive, both on the hills and in 
the plains.” The hills on which tea had been 
found by Mr. Bruce, are the Naga Hills and 
those of Gubroo and Tipum. These ^isoove*. 
- vies were not lost sight of, and the Calcutta 
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Dailey Nem tlfus notices the half yearly re> that country. In 1837, samples of tea, pre* 
port of the Assam Tea Ccfmpany:—“The pared from the wild plants of the Assam dU- 
crop of tea which in 1855 was 588,379 lb., trict, were forwarded to Calcutta, and favour- 
and in 1856 638,789 lb., is expected in 1857 ably reported on. Observations and researches 
to reach 700,000 lb., or nearly twenty times instituted in the Assam country went to show 
as much as the produce of the Government that the district really possessed most of the 
establishments in the north west in the requisites of soil, position, altitude, and 
fifteenth year of their existence. It thus climate. Some valuable reports upon the 
has been shown to thrive equally well peculiarities of this district, and the results 
in the vicinity of Canton, and the milder of a number of experiments in the culture of 
climate of Nankin, as in the iiortliera latb the indigenous plants, were published at 
tudes of Pekin and Japan ; embracing, there- intervals between 1837 and 1840 ; and from 
fore, a distribution over twenty degrees of these it appears that the best seasons for the 
latitude. The knowledge of this fact led to manipulation of the tea-crop are in March, 
an inquiry in India, so lo'.ig since as 1827, May, and July. Itlvery inquiry goes to prove 
as to the practicability of introducing the cul- that the greatest success has beea attained 
ture of the tea-plant into the northern regior.s whenever the culture ha.s been attempted on 
of that vast country j and the result was an hilly t-iopes, or iu the vicinity of rivers, with 
opinion from Dr. Royle, that it might be temperature ranging from 27''to 80^; indeed 

successfully grown in the n(»rtli-westeni it appears certain that the latter consideration 
portion of the Himalaya districts. He is of far more importance than that of soil, 
pointed out some localities particularly The China tea-plants introduced into Upper 
suited to the experiment in the district of Assam by the instrumentality of the Comr 
Kumaon, a portion of the province of Delhi, paiiy’s servants have not only thriven remark- 
and situated between the 29th and the 30th ably well, but attained a size and vigour 
degrees of north latitude, to the north-west of unknown to them in their native soil. The 
Nepaul. This opinion was afterwards backed first parcels of tea from these districts were 
by the investigations of others, who agreed highly approved of on their arrival iu Eng- 
in the belief that there was no impediment to land, and realised enormous prices, partly 
the successful introduction of the tea culture owing, in all probability, to their novelty, 
in the Himalayan regions, beyond the diffi- The result of these sales, however, placed it 
culty of obtaining a supply of plants, and beyond a doubt that the cultivation of tea could 
some details relative to the Chinese mode of be profitably carried on iu that part of India; 
cultivation and curing of the article. In ] 834 and in consequence a public compauy, entitled 
Lord William Bentinck formed a committee the “ Assam Company,” was formed for.^hV 
with the view of adopting measures for at- purpose of carrying on the culture and man;*, 
tempting this cultivation in India ; and the facture of British Indian tea on an extensive, 
first step taken was the dispatch of agents to scale. The East India Company having thut 
tlie tea districts of China, vvlience a supply of acted the part of pioueeis, handed over their 
seeds and plants, and much valuable informa- experimental plantations and establishments 
tion, was brought. Nurseries were formed in to the new company, who have since greatly 
Calcutta, and some ten tliniisand plants were enlarged the plantations and work, and have 
reared, the greater portion of which were dis- succeeded iu producing a tea superior to any 
patched to Kumaon, though but a small frac- iuqK)rted iiito Great Britain from China, and 
lion of them reached the Himalayas; whilst equalled only by the fewer samples which, 
a quantity was forwarded to the hill districts under the old Company’s system, used to be 
of the Madras presidency, but without any im- occxtsioually obtained. During the tot years 
mediate commercial results. The plants of their operations, the Assam Company eu- 
dispatched northwards were distributed in countered niany obstacles,arising from the dif- 
several directions, and so well did they thrive, ficulty of procuring labour in sufficient quau- 
that in the year 1838 many of them had tity, from the want of skill of their first mana- 
produced seed, which was at once sown, and gers, and, above all,from the extreme remote- 
thus formed fresh nurseries. In the mean- ness of their property from all supervision, 
time the existence of the plant iu a wild The crop iu 1853 was calculated at 300,000 
state had been ascertained iu the upper lbs, which has hitherto realised fully a 
districts of Assam, one of the north- third above the China teas. The pro- 
eastern provinces of the Bengal presidency; duce of the company's tea-crop of 1847 
and inquiries having been directed to it, evi- realised 9,728^. nett; that of 1848, 
deuce was not long wanting to shew that the 12,552^.; that of 1849, 16,628/.; that of 
plant tvas growing in not less than a hundred 1850, 18,153/. ; and that of 1851, 22,151/. 
different tracts amongst the dense jangles of The nett average price peepouud in those 
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1847, U. 4d ; 1848, U. ; 
1849,1#. 6-ftyrf. j 1850, Is. 6 \^.; and 1851, 
1 ^* 

In tbe Himalayan districts the labours of 
tbe teA experimentalists have been equally 
ioccessful with those carried on in the more 
easterly province of Assam. About the year ' 
1642, the aid of some of the Chinese 
cultivators, who liad been introduced on the 
Assamese plantations, was obtained for tea- 
farms in the Kunmon district of the Hima¬ 
layan country ; and by their instrumentality 
a quantity of black tea was produced and dis¬ 
patched to Calcutta, whence it was shipped 
to Great Britain, and pronounced superior in 
strength and flavour to the generality of Sou¬ 
chongs, By the end of the year 1844 these 
cxperimontal plantritions contained upwards of 
a hundred thousand plants; and two years 
later covered nearly two hundred acres at 
various altitudes, varying from 2500 to 6500 
feet above the sea-level. In the year 1848 
this cultivation was still further extended, 
teaching to an extent of 1000 acres, notin 
oue immediate neighbourhood, but stretching 
through many miles of country, and in some 
parts reaching the recently acquired 8ikh 
territories on the north-west froi^tier. So 
deeply impressed was the local government 
with the importance of this new branch of 
indufitry, that a grant of ten thousand 
pounds sterling a year was voted to car¬ 
ry out the experiment until it should, as 
in Assam, be taken up by private enterprise. 
i860, the East India Company, determined 
lose no opportunity of fully testing the 
of this cultivation, dispatched Mr, 
''Fortune to China to glean all possible infor¬ 
mation regarding tbe tea-plant, its natural 
history, and the manipulation of its leaves ; 
and, if possible, to bring away from the Chi¬ 
nese dominions a fresh supply of plants and 
aced of the be«t varieties, as also some expe¬ 
rienced cultivators and work-people. In all 
these objects their agent was singuLirly for¬ 
tunate, and he returned to India with 
a supply of all that was desired ; in plants, 
seed, work-people, and, better still, in accu¬ 
rate data regarding the various proce.ssos of 
the cultivation and manufacture of this article. 
The number of acres in cultivation by the 
Assam Company, in 1849, was about 12,000 : 
1,010 chests of the produce were sold in 
London on the 13th of March 1860, at a 
gross average of Is. ll^d per lb. The 
produce of 1847, sold in England, was 141,277 
lbs.} at II gross average of Is. Sdi per lb.: 
that of 1848 was 176,149 lbs,, which sold at 
tbe average of Is. 8 j(i. The exact amounts 
obtained tor the coinpsny’s tea in the five 
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years, ending with 1851, will be seen from 
the following figures :— 

Nett produce, lbs. Average price. £, 

1847 ... 144,164 at per lb.... U 7d, H,5!3 

1848 ... 182,J>53 „ ... U. 8lrf. 15,436 

1849 ... 216,000 „ ... Is. Ojrf. 19,3.50 

1850 ... 253,427 „ ... U Hd. 18,163 

1851 ... 271,427 „ ... U. aid. 22,152 

1852e8tme.280,000 

This exhibits a progressive increase in the 
aggregate value of the company’s produce, 
also a rise in the value of the tea, 157,942 
lbs. having been sold at the high average 
price of Is. Of Assam tea, the sales 

in the London market in 1851 amounted to 
2,200 packages again.st 1,900 packages in 
1850, and all were freely taken (on account 
of their great strength) at very full prices. 

Ktimaon. —Seventy-six packages ofKumaon 
tea, both black and green, grown by the East 
India Company in the Himalayas as an ex¬ 
periment, were, in 1851, al8<* brought to sale. 
They were teas of high quality ; but being of 
the light flavored class, and not duly esteemed 
in the English market, they realised only about 
their relative value as compared withChina teas 
of similar grade. The- Souchong and Pouchong 
sold at Is, to Is. Sjtd. ; the Hyson, Im¬ 
perial, and Gunpowder realised Is. 7|cZ. to 2s. 


6'^cl. 

Punjab. —In the British portion of tbe 
Punjab, it was at first resolved to expend 
Xl0;000 a year on the cultivation of the 
tea plant on the banks of the Beas, as 
well as at Anarkullee, and Kotglmr in the 
Simla jurisdiction. Beyond the Beas is a 
series of valleys on the Noonpoor, viz. 
the Palklun, Kangru, Rillo, &o., from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above tlm level of the sea, 
separated from each other small ranges of 
hills. The valleys are from three to four 
miles in breadth, and from sixty to seventy 
ill length : they are sheltered on the iiortii 
by high mountains. 

On plucking the leaves* —This very impor¬ 
tant part of the business of tea cultivation 
requires to be carefully studied, for it is 
easy to render a plant urdiealthy, or to destroy 
it altogether, by continually depriving it of its 
leaves. For the first two or three years, the 
leading shoots only should be topped, in 
order to Jorm tlie plants and n.aketbem bushy. 
If too many leaves are annually taken from 
them, they will soon become sickly, stunted in 
appearance, and covered with dead branches. 
In China every child seems to possess intui¬ 
tively tbe knowledge necessary to enable it to 
pluck leaves in the right way, and hence in 
that country the proper leaves only are taken, 
and the plants are rarely injured by over- 
plucking. The object the Chinese have io 
view is to obtain as large a quantity ot leavea 
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fts the bashes are capable of yielding, not in 
any given year, but during the period of their 
existence ; and although iH)t vegetable pby» 
Biologists, no one knows better than the 
Chinese that the way to accomplish this 
is by allowing the bushes to become fully 
developed, and to keep them in high health 
and vigour. The natives of India, at pre¬ 
sent, seem to have no idea of the impor¬ 
tance of this principle, and consequently 
they do much barm to tbe bushes by over 
plucking and by plucking in the wrong way. 
Instead of nipping off tbe upper part of the 
young shoot with its leaves, as tbe Chinese 
do, they strip the leaves from it and leave tbe 
bare stems. These bare stems generally die 
down to the nearest leaves, and then the plants 
get covered with dead stems and present a 
sickly appearance. Besides the injury this 
system inflicts on the plants, a great loss is 
sustained at tbe same time. About an inch 
and a half, and some times more, of the top 
of the young shoots is soft and succulent, and 
makes just as good tea as the leaves them¬ 
selves. The Chinese know this well, and 
hence they always nip off this portion with 
the leaves .—Fortune 2otk October 1856. Re 
port in No. 23 Selections ft om the Report 0 / 
the Government of India. 

Tea plants :—The plant in cultivation 
about Canton, from which the Canton teas 
are made, is known to botanists as the 
Thea bohea, while the more northern variety, 
found in the green tea country, has been call¬ 
ed Thea viridis. The first appears to have 
been so named upon the supposition that all 
the black teas of the Bohea mountains were 
obtained from this species, and the second 
was called T. viridis because it furnished the 
green teas of commerce. Thcvse names seem 
to have misled the public, and hence many 
persons, until a few years back, firmly believ¬ 
ed that black tea could be made only from Thea 
bohea, and green tea only from Thea viridis. 
In Fortune’s ‘‘Wanderings in China,” publish¬ 
ed in 1846, he made some observations up¬ 
on the plants from which tea is made 
in different parts of China ; while he acknow¬ 
ledged that the Canton plant, known to bo¬ 
tanists as Thea bohea, appeared distinct from 
the more northern one called ’J’bea viridis, be 
endeavoured to show that both black and 
green teas could be made from either, and that 
the difference in the appearance of these teas, 
in so far as colour was concerned, depended 
upon manipulation, and upon that only. In 
proof of this be remarked that the black tea 
plant found by him near Foo-chow-foo, at no 
great distance from tbe Bohea hills, appeaitfed 
identicsd with the green tea plant of Che-ki* 
ang. It isaowvreU known that the fine Muning 
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districts near the Poyang Lake, *which ate 
daily rising in importance on account of the 
superior character of their black teas, former^ 
ly produced nothing else but green teas. At 
Canton green and black teas are made from 
the Thea bohea at the pleasure of the manu¬ 
facturer, and according to demand. 

Rreparation of Green tea .—When the leaves 
are brought in from tbe plantations they are 
spread out thinly on flat bamboo trays, in order 
to dry off any superfluous moisture. They re¬ 
main for a very short time exposed in this man¬ 
ner,gent-rally from one to two hours \ this, how¬ 
ever, depends much upon the state of the wea¬ 
ther. In the meantime the roasting-pans have 
been heated with a brisk wood fire. A por- 
tiun of leaves are now thrown into each pan 
and rap-dly moved about and shaken up with 
both bniids. They are immediately affected 
by the heat, begin to make a crackling noise 
and become quite moist and flaccid, while at 
the same time they give out a considerable 
portion of vapour. They remain in this state 
for four or five minutes, and are then drawn 
quickly out and placed upon the rollii^g table. 
The rolling process now commences. Several 
men take their stations at the rolling table 
and divide the leaves amongst them. Each 
takes as many as he can t>res8 with his hands, 
and niakoM them up iu the form of a balL 
Tills is rolled upon the rattan worked table, 
and greatly compressed, the object being to 
get rid of a portion of the sap and moisture, 
and at tlie same time to twist the leaves, y 
These bulls of leaves are frequently shaken 
out and passed fri>m baud to hand until 
reach the head workman, who examine^- 
them carefully to see if they have taken thi 
requisite twist. When he is satisfied of this^ 
the leaves are removed from the rolling table 
and shaken out upon flat trays, until the re¬ 
maining portions have undergone the same 
process, ill no case are they allowed to lie 
long iu this state, and sometimes they are 
taken at once to the roasting-pan. Having 
been thrown again into the pan, a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves 
are kept in rapid motion by the hands of 
tbe workmen. Sometimes they are thrown up¬ 
on the rattan table and rolled a second time. 
In about an hour or an hour and a half the 
leaves are well dried and their colour has be*> 
come fixed^ that is, there is no longer any 
danger of their becoming black. They are 
of a dullish green colour, but become brighter 
afterwards. This does not allude to teas 
which are coloured artificially. The most |^rti<- 
oular part of the operation has now been finish* 
ed, and the tea may be put aside until a larger 
quantity has been made. The s^ond part eC 
the process consists in winnowing and passbg 
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the tea through sieves of dilTerent si^es, In 
order to get rid of the dust and other impuri> 
ties, and to divide the tea into the different 
kinds known as twankay, hyson skin, hyson, 
young hyson, gunpowder, (fee. During this pro¬ 
cess it is refired, the coarse kinds once, and 
the finer sorts three or four times* By this 
time the colour has come out more fully, and 
the leaves of the finer kinds are of a dull bluish 
green. It will be observed, then, with refer¬ 
ence to green tea—1st, that the leaves are 
roasted almost immediately after they are 
gathered ; and 2nd, that they are dried off 
quickly after the rolling process. 

Black tea .—When the leaves are brought 
in from the plantations they are spread out 
upon large bamboo mats or trays, and are 
allowed to lie in this state for a considerable 
time. If they are brought in at night they 
lie until next morning. The leaves are next 
gathered up by the workmen with both hands, 
thrown into the air and allowed to separate 
and fall down again. They are tossed about 
in this manner, and slightly beat or patted 
with the hands for a considerable space of time. 
At length, when they become soft and flaccid, 
they are thrown in heaps and allowed to lie 
in this state for about an hour or perliaps a 
little longer. When examined at the end of 
this time, they appear to have undergone a 
slight change in colour, are soft and moist, and 
emit a fragrant smell. The next part of the 
process is exactly the same ms in the manipula¬ 
tion of green tea. The leaves are thrown into 
^an iron pan, where they are masted for abniif 
^'ive minutes and then rolled upon the rattan 
^able. After being rolled, the leaves are 
- khak6n out, thinly, on sieves, and exposed 
to the air out of doors* A framework for this 
purpose, made of bamboo, is generally seen in 
front of all the cottages amongst the tea-hills. 
The leaves are allowed to remain in this con¬ 
dition for about three hours : during this time 
the Workmen are employed in going over the 
sieves in rotation, turning the leaves and sepa¬ 
rating them from each other. A fine dry day, 
when the sun is not too bright, seems to be 
preferred fur this part of the operation. The 
leaves, having now lost a large portion of 
their moisture, and having become reduc¬ 
ed considerably in sise, are removed into 
the factory. They are put a second time into 
the roastiug-paii for three or four minutest and 
taken out and rolled as before. The charcoal 
fires are now got ready* A tubular bas¬ 
ket, narrow at the middle and wide at 
both ends, is placed over the fire. A 
sieve is dropped into this tube and covered 
with leaves, which are shaken on it to about an 
inch in thickness. After five or six minutes, 
daring which time they are carefully watched, 
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they are removed from the fire and rolled i 
third time. the balls of leaves come 
from the hand of the roller, they are placed 
in a heap until the whole have been rolled. 
They are again shaken on the sieves as 
before and set over the fire for a little while 
longer. Hometimesthe last operation, namely, 
heating and rolling, is repeated a fourth time : 
the leaves have now assumed their dark 
colour. When the whole Las been gone 
over in this manner, it is then placed thickly 
in the baskets which are again set over 
the charcoal tire. The workman now makes 
a hole with bis hand through the centre 
of the leaves, in order to allow vent to any 
smoke or vapour which may rise from the 
charcoal, as well as to let the beat up, and 
then covers the whole over with a flat basket. 
Previous to this the beat has been greatly 
reduced by the fires being covered up. The 
tea now remains over the slow charcoal fire 
until it is perfectly dry ; it is, however, care¬ 
fully watched by the manufacturer, who every 
now and then stirs it up with bis hands, so 
that the whole may be equally heated. The 
black colour is now fairly brought out, but 
afterwards improves in appe.arance : the after 
processes, such as sifting, picking, and retir¬ 
ing, are carried on at the convenience of the 
workman. It will be remarked, therefore, 
with reference to the leaves which are to 
be converted into black tea,— 1st, that 
they are allowed to lie for .some time spread 
out in the factory after being gathered and 
before they are roasted ; 2d, that they are 
tossed about until tliey become soft and flaccid, 
and then left in heaps, and that this also is 
done before they are roasted ; 3d, that after 
being roasted for a few minutes and rolled, 
they are exposed for some hours to the air in 
a soft and moist state ; and 4tb, that they are 
at last dried slowly over charcoal fires. The 
dilferences in the processes of manufacture of 
black and green teas are therefore most marked, 
and fully account for the difference in colour, 
as well as for the effect produced on-some 
constitutions by green tea, such as nervous 
irritability, sleeplessness, <fec. as shown in 
observations made by Mr. Warrington, 
of Apothecaries* Hall.— Balls* Cultivation and 
Manufacture of Tea. Fortune^ Tea Die- 
trictSy p. 281. 

Raw tea leaves, just as they are plucked 
from the bushes, and unmanufactured) are ex¬ 
posed for sale in the markets of China. They 
are sold at from three farthings to five farthings 
a pound ; and as it takes about four pounds of 
raw leaves to make one pound of tea, it follows 
that the price paid is at the rate of three¬ 
pence to fivepence a pound, but to this must 
be added the expense of manipulation. In this 
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manner the inbabitanlis of large towns in China 
who have no tea-farms of their own can buy the 
raw leaves in the market and manufacture the 
beverage for themselves and in their own 
way. 

2'ea^ Caper .—-This description of tea is 
produced near a place called Taishan, in 
the Canton province, a few miles in¬ 
land from the city. Here it undergoes only 
the first process of manipulation ; that is, it 
is fired, rolled, and dried, and the colour fixed, 
but nothing further is done to it. It is then 
pnelced up in mat-bags or baskets and sent 
down to Canton to be made up in the approved 
manner, and scented for exportation. On exa¬ 
mining this tea at Canton, it has a very rough 
appearance, and in the state in which it was, 
seems unsuited for the foreign markets. The 
workmen in remaking it go to work in the 
following manner: A convenient quantity, 
about twenty or Uiirty pounds, is thrown 
into the drying-pan, which had I>een heat¬ 
ed for the operation. Here it is sprin¬ 
kled with a basinful of water, and rapidly 
turned over with the hands of the workman. 
The dry leaves immediately imbibe the 
moisture and become soft and pliable. This 
softening process prevents them from break¬ 
ing down into dust, and fits them also to 
take any form which is considered desirable 
by the manipulator. The water used on the 
occasion stands in a large basin adjoining the 
drying-pans and has a yellow dirt y appearance, 
which Mr. Fortune was rather at a loss to ac¬ 
count for. At first sight he thought it was mixed 
with some ingredient which was intended to 
give a peculiar tint or colour to the tea, but 
oil inquiry it turned out that Ins conjecture 
was wrong. Our guide, on being appealed to 
for information on the subject, coolly inform¬ 
ed us that “ there was nothing in the water, 
it was quite clean, but that the workmen were 
in the habit of washing their hands in it !” As 
soon as the leaves had become softened by the 
moisture and.heat in the pan, they were taken 
out and put into a strong csinvas bag, and 
twisted firmly into a round form, resembling 
a football. This bag was then thrown down 
on the fioor, which had been covered with a 
mat, and a man jumped upon it with both 
feet, supporting himself at the same time by 
laying hold of a bamboo pole, which had been 
erected in a horizontal position for the pur¬ 
pose. The heel, sole, and toes of his feet were 
now kept in perpetu^ motion, in turning and 
twisting the ball while the weight of his body 
compressed it gradually into a smaller size* 
As the bulk of the ball is thus reduced by pres¬ 
sure, the canvas slackens, and it is necessary 
fqr the workman from time to time to jump 
off it and tighten its mouth by giying it an 
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extra twist with his hands. The balls by this 
process of rolling and twisting, become at last 
very hard and solid, and ere then thrown on 
one side, and allowed to be in this state for 
several hours : if this work has been done in 
the evening, they remain all night. By this 
system of pressing, twisting, and rolling, the 
greatt^r portion of the moist leaves take a 
circular form, which goes on to perfection 
during the subsequent drying which the leaves 
have, of course, to undergo, and ends in the 
production of tlie round shot-like appearance 
by which this kind of tea is known. It is a 
most curious sight to a stranger who sees the 
mode of making this tea for the first time. A 
whole row of these men, nearly naked when 
the weather is warm, each with a large ball 
under hi< feet, which he is twdsting and rolling 
with all his might, is so unexpected a sight in 
tea-making. The best kind of caper takes the 
round form naturally during the manufacture 
of souchong or congou, but only a very small 
quantity, about five per cent, could be pro¬ 
cured in this way. By far the greatest por¬ 
tion of the caper exported is manufactured in 
the manner just described. But there is an¬ 
other mode of making caper which is scarcely as 
legitimate as the former. In one corner of the 
factory he observed a quantity of tea exceeds 
iiigly coarse in quality, in fact the refuse of 
that which he had been examining. All the 
art of the manipulator, in so far as heating 
and pressing ami rolling in the usual way, was 
not equal to make a good-looking caper*' out 
of this. The leaves were too old, too large 
aad coarse in their present state. But although 
there might be some difficulty even to^a, 
Chinese in making small leaves into large ones, 
there was none whatever in making large, ' 
leaves small, and their mode of doing this was 
as follows. These coarse leaves were first of 
all heated and moistened as the others had 
been, in order to make them soft and pliable. 
They were then thrown into square boxes and 
chopped up for some time until the size of the 
leaves was reduced. When this was accom¬ 
plished to the sjitisfaction of tlie operator, they 
were then made into nice-looking round 
“ caper*’ suitable for the market. The origin of 
the name this tea bears is no doubt from its 
resemblance in form to the flower buds of the 
caper-bush of the south of Europe, and yet it is 
rather a curious coincidence that the greater 
part of caper tea finds its market in the Cape 
of Good Hope. His Chinese guide informed 
him with a peeuliar grin on his countenance, 
that when there is a large demand for grecgi 
teas, caper is converted into imperial and gun- 
powderby dyeing it with prussiau blue and 
gypsum. The “ orange pekou’’ of commerce^, 
which is produced in the same district as Ihs 
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«ap«r, is soraewhat like congoii in make but rioua product was shown by the East India 
the leaf is much more wiry and twisted, and Company in 1851. It is formed of the re* 
is of a lighter complexion. The infusion pro- fuse tea-leaves and sweepings of the granaries, 
duced by this tea has a yellow or orange tint, damped and pressed into a mould, generally 
and hence the name of orange pekoe which it with a little bullock’s blond. The finer sorts 
bears. Like hyson pekou amongst green teas are friable masses, and are packed in papers ; 
this is made from the young leaves soon after the coarser sewn up in sheep’s skin. In this 
they nnfohi themselves in spring, and hence form it is an article of commerce throughout 
many of the leaves are covered with white Central and Northern Asia and the Hima- 
hairs which are formed at this season of the layan provinces ; and is consumed by Mongols, 
year. These baiiy leaves are called pekoe ends Tartars, and Tibetans, churned with milk, salt, 
by the trade. A. large quantity of this tea is butter,and boiling water, more as a soup than 
gathered and dried by itself, while another as tea proper. Certain quantities are forced 
portion is taken out of that of which the upon the acceptance of the western tribu- 
** caper” is ultimately made.” taries of the Chinese Empire in payment for 

Hlack Tea ,—During the days of the East the support of troops, <kc. ; and is hence, from 
India Company’s Charter all the best black its convenient size and form, brought into 
teas were produced in the province of Fokien. circulation as a coin, over an area greater 
The towns of Tsin-tsim and Tsong-gan in the than that of Europe. 

vicinity of the far-famed Woo-e hills were Tea ; the varieties manujactured .—Sir John 
then the chief marts for the best black teas Francis Davis, in bis work, “ The Chinese,” 
exported by the Company. At that period says tea has always held a principal place 
the districts about Ning-chow, in the Kiangse in onr intercourse with China, and that the 
province, were known only for their green teas, fineness and dearness of tea are deter* 
Now, however, and for many years past, al- mined by the tenderness and smallness of 
though the Fokien black teas are, and have the leaf when picked. The various de- 
been, largely exported, those produced in the scriptions of the black diminish in quality 
Ning-chou districts have risen in the pub- and value as they are gathered later 
lie eatimathm, and generally fetch very in the season, until they reach the lowest 
high prices in the English market. If there kind, called by us Bohea, and by the Chinese 
be any one now who still clings to the old idea (Ta-oha) * large tea’ on account of the matu- 
that green teas can he made <mly from the rity and size of the leaves. The early leaf 
plant called Thea viridis, a«»d black ones only buds in spring, being covered with a white 
from Thea bohea, he will find a difficulty in silky down, are gathered to make pekoe, 
giving credit to the account of the manner in which is a corruption of the Canton name 
^hich the Ning-chou districts have changed Pak-ho ‘ white down.’ A few days’ longer 
^^heir green teas into black. Many years growth produce what is here styled ‘ black 
\go a 8[)irited Chinese merchant, who no leaved pekoe.’ The more fleshy and matured 
'4ioiibt saw well enough that black and leaves constitute souchong; as they grow 
green teas could be made easily enough larger and coarser they form congou; and 
from the same plant, had a crop of black the last and latest picking is bohea. Tea farin- 
teas made in the Ning-chow district and ers, who are small proprietors or cultivators, 
brought to Canton for sale. This tea was give the tea a rough preparation, and then 
highly approved of by the foreign merchants take it to the contractors, whose business it is 
at that port, and was boug’nt by the to adapt its farther preparation to the exist- 
great house of Messrs. Dent and Company iiig nature of the demand. The different kinds 
and sent to England. When it got home it of tea may be considered in the ascending 
found a ready sale in the market, and at scale of their value. 

once established itself as a black tea of the 1. Bohea, which in England is the name 
first class. Year by year after this the demand of a quality, is in China the name of 
for this tea steadily increased and was as re- a district where various kinds of black 
gnlarly supplied by the Chinese, At the tea are produced. The coarse leaf brought 
present time the Ning-chow districts produc- under that name to Great Britain is dis- 
ed black teas only, while in former days they tinguished by containing a larger pro- 
produced only green. If proof were wanting, portion of the woody fibre than other teas; 
this would appear sufficient to show that its infusion is of a darker colour, and as it 
black or green teas can be made from any has been more subjected to the action of firOi 
variety of the tea plant, and that the change it keeps a longer time without becoming 
of colour in the manufactured article depends musty than the finer sorts. Two kinds of 
entirely upon the mode of the manipulation, bohea are brought from China : the lowest of 
Briek tea of Thibet, —A sample of this ou- these is manafactnred on the spot, and there* 
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fore called Canbon Bohea,” being a mixture with the black kind ; but it is so little fired 
of refuse Congou with a coarse tea called Wo- that the least damp spoils it; and for this 
ping, the growth of the province. The better reason, as well as on account of its scarcity 
kind of Bohea comes from the district of that and high price, the Hyson-pekoe, as some 
name in Fokein, and, having been of late es- call it, has never been brought to England, 
teemed equally with the lower Congou teas, The mandarins send it in very small canisters 
has been packed in the same square chest, to each other, or to their friends, as presents, 
while the old Bohea package is of an oblong under the name of Loongtsing, which is pro¬ 
shape. bably the name of the district where the tea 

2. Congou, the next higher kind, is nam- is made, 

ed from a corruption of the Chinese Koong- Green teas generally be divided into 

foo, * labour or assiduity.’ It formed for many five denominations, which are—1. Twajikay ; 
years the bulk of the East India Company’s 2. Hyson-skin ; 3. Hyson; 4. Gunpowder; 
cargoes ; but the quality gradually fell off, in 5. young Hyson. Twankay tea has always 
consequence of the partial abandonment of formed the bulk of the green teas iinport- 
the old system of an annual contract, by ed into England, being used by the retailers 
which the Chinese merchants were assured to mi c with the finer kinds. The leaf is 
of a remunerating price for the better sorts, older and notsomucli twisted and rolled as in 
The consumption of Bohea in Great Britain the dearer descriptions : there is altogether 
has of late years increased, to the diminution less care and trouble bestowed on its prepara- 
of Congou, and the standard of the latter has tion. It is, in fact, the Bohea of green teas ; 
been considerably lowered. A particular va- and the quantity of it brought to England 
riety, called Campoi, is so called from a c<>r- has fully equalled three-fourths of the whole 
ruptionof the general name Kiew-peo, * Selec- importation of green. Hyson skin is so named 
tion—choice;’ but it has ceased to be prized from the original Chinese tern), in which con- 
in Great Britain, from absence of strength, a nection the skin means the refuse or inferior 
characteristic which is stated to be generally portion of anything; in allusion, perhaps, to 
esteemed beyond delicacy of flavour, the hide of an animal or the rind of fruit. 

3. Souchong (Seaou-choong, * small, or In preparing the fine tea called Hyson 
scarce sort’) is the finest of the stronger black all those leaves that are of a coarser yellow 
teas, with a leaf that is generally entire and and less twisted or rolled appearance are set 
curly, but more young tliau in coarser kinds, apart and sold as the refuse or skin tea at a 
What is called ‘ Padre Souch(njg’ is packed much inferior price. The whole quantity, 
ill separate paper bundles, of about half a therefore, depends on, and bears a proportion 
pound each, and is so fine as to be used al- to, the whole quantity of Hyson marmfactur- 
most exclusively for presents. The probabi- ed, but seldom exceeds two or three thousau' 
lity is that its use in that way by the Catho- chests in all. The word Hyson is corrupt^ ^ 
Ho missionaries first gave rii^e to the name, from the Chinese name which signifies flour- 
The finest kinds of Souchong are sometimes ishing spring, this fine sort of tea being of 
scented with the flowers of the Chlorauthus course gathered in the early part of the season, 
inconspicuiis, and Gardenia florid a; and — Fortmie's Wandtring^, pages 2,1^, "2,20, 22\ 
they cannot be obtained even among the and 222. 

Chinese except at high prices. A highly Mr. Williams, writing on the tea plant, 
crisped and curled leaf called Sonchi, has late- says its botanical aflinities ally it to the 
ly grown into disrepute and been much dis- Camellia, and both have the same name among 
used, in consequence of being often found to the Chinese ; botanists call it Thea, and it is 
contain a ferruginous dust, which was proba- still a matter of dispute whether the different 
bly not intended as a fraud, but arose from sorts are distinct species or mere varieties, 
the nature of the ground, where the tea ha Mr. Fortune found them growing together, 
been carelessly and dirtily packed. and Loureiro, a medical missionary in China, 

4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the regards all the varieties as ascribable to these 
young spring-buds, the gathering of these causes, though De Candolle divides them into 
must, of course, be injurious in some degree three species, Thea bohea, Thea viridis, and 
to the future produce of the shrub, and this Thea cochinsinensis. The plant is from three 
description of tea is accordingly both dear and to six feet high, and usually presents a dense 
small in quantity. With a view to preserving mass of foliage on an infinite number of small 
fineness of flavour, the application of heat is twigs, a result of the practice of cutting it 
very limited in drying the leaves, and hence down. In Assam, where it has been found 
it is, that Pekoe is more liable to injury from wild, it reaches the height of thirty feet. The 
keeping than any other sort of tea. There is leaf is a dark green color, of an oblong oval 
a species of Pekoe made iii the Green tea shape, and the flowers are white, inodorous, 
country from the young buds in like manner and single; the seeds are like hazel-nuts in 
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size and colour, three of ttiem being inclbsed | 
in a hard husk, and so oily as to corrupt soon 
after ripening; this oil is rather acrid and 
bitter, but is useful for various purposes. 

The Chinese names given to the various 
sorts of tea, the produce of these varieties, are 
derived for the most part from their appear¬ 
ance or place of growth ; the names of many 
of the best kinds are not commonly known 
abroad. Bohea is the name of the Wu-i hills 
(or Bu-i as the people on the spot call them), 
where the tea is grown, and not a term for a 
particular sort among the Chinese, though it 
is applied to a very poor kind of black tea at 
Canton ; Suuglo is likewise a general term 
for the green teas produced on the hills in 
Kiangsu. The names of the principal varie¬ 
ties of black tea are as follows : Pecco, “ white 
hairs,’’ so called from the whitish down on the 
young leaves, is one of the choicest kinds and 
has a peculiar taste ; Orange Pecco, called 
shang hiang, or “ most fragrant,” differs from 
it slightly; Hungmuey, “ red plum blossoms,” 
has a slightly reddish tinge; the terms 
prince’s eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus kernel, 
sparrow’s tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dragon’s 
pellet, and dragon’s whiskers, are all trans¬ 
lations of the native names of different kinds 
of Souchong or P(Jcco. Souchong, or sian 
chung, means little plant or sort, as Pouchong, 
or folded sort, refers to the mode of packing 
it; Campoi is corrupted from kan pei, i. e,, 
carefully fired ; Chulan is the tea sct^nted with 
the chulan fiower, and applied to some kiiid^ 
\ of scented green tea. The names of green 
are less numerous : Gunpowder, or ma 
hju, i. e., hemp pearl, derives its name from 
'^7 the form into which the leaves are rolled : ta 
g, chu, or great pearl,” and chulan, or “ pearl 
flower,” denote two kinds of Imperial; Hyson 
or yu tsien, i. e., before the rains, originally 
denoted the teiiderost leaves of the plant, and 
is now applied to the young Hyson ; as also 
another name, mei pien, or “plum petals;” 
while hi chuii, “ flourishing spring,” describes 
Hyson; Twankay is the name of a stream in 
Chehkiang, where this sort is produced ; and 
Hyson skin or pi cha, i. e., skin tea, is the 
poorest kind, the siftings of the other varie¬ 
ties ; Oolung, *• black dragon,” is a kind of 
black tea with green flavor. Aukoi teas are 
produced in the district of Nganki, not far 
from Tsinenchan fu, possessing a peculiar 
taste, supposed to be owing to the ferruginous 
nature of the soil. De Guigues speaks of the 
Pu-’rh tea, from the place in Kiangsu where 
it grows, and says it is cured from wild plants 
found there, the infusion is unpleasant, and 
used for medical purposes. The Mongols and 
others iu the west of China prepare tea 
by pressing it when fresh into cakes like 
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bricks, and thoroughly drying it in that 
shape to carry in their wanderings. The 
poorer natives substitute the leaves of a spe¬ 
cies of Rhamnus or Fallopia, which they dry ; 
Camellia leaves are perhaps mixed with it, but 
probably to no great extent. The refuse of 
packing houses is sold to the po<ir at a low 
rate.— Williams* Meddle Kingdom, VoL II, 
p. 135. 

Mannfaciute ,—The questions have been 
often discuHsed whether black or green teas 
are made from the same plant, and whether 
they can be made from each other. Chinese 
account ascribes the difference in the color of 
black and green tea wholly to the mode of 
preparation ; green tea is cured more rapidly 
over the fire than the black, and not dried in 
baskets afterwards ; but throwing the leaf 
into red hot pans, and subsequently exposing 
it to the sun and drying it over a covered fire 
makes it black. Green tea can therefore be 
changed into black, but the contrary cannot 
be done, because the leaf is already black. 
Green tea is made by simply drying the leaves, 
“ young ones over a gentle heat and old ones 
over a hot fire, for about half an hour or while 
two incense-sticks can burn out.” By this 
mode more of the essential oil remains in the 
leaf, and is one reason, perhaps, why a greater 
proportion of green tea spoils or becomes 
musty during the long land journey to Canton. 
The tea cured for home consumption is not as 
carefully or thoroughly fired as that intended 
for exportation, and consequently probably 
retains more of its peculiar properties. 

Testing of Tea ,—Both kinds are repeatedly 
tested during the various stages of manufac¬ 
ture by pouring,boiling water on a few leaves, 
to observe the color, aroma, taste, strength 
and other properties of the infusion. As many 
as fifteen drawings can be made from the best 
leaves before the infusion runs off limpid. 
In the usual manner of Chinese writings ten 
things are specifically mentioned by the na¬ 
tive author to be observed in selecting green 
tea ; such as, that the leaf must be green, 
firmly rolled, and fleshy ; there must be no 
petioles adhering, no dirty or broken leaves 
of twigs ; and the infusion should be greenish, 
aromatic, and oily. In selecting all kinds of 
tea, the color, clearness, taste, and strength 
of the infusion are the principal criteria ; the 
weight of the parcels, taste and color of the 
dry leaf, and its smell when strongly breathed 
upon, are also noticed. Some Ankoi teas are 
tried by a lodestone to detect the presence of 
minute particles of iron. 

Soil suitable for its Cultivation ,—The soil 
most favourable for the growth of tea is a 
rich sandy earth, with a large proportion of 
vegetable mould iu it, and situations on the 
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sides of bills, where there is a good expo¬ 
sure and supply of water, produce the best 
flavoured leaves. The patches above the rice 
grounds are favorite situations, but the plant 
i« seldom cultivated on the plains or low¬ 
lands. A loamy subsoil, with a sandy loose 
covering, produces a good crop of leaves and 
in the plantations visited in the Ankoi hills 
in Fuhkien, ranch of it is colored with iron. 
The greater part of the tea exported is 
grown in the provinces of Fuhkien, Cheh- 
kiang, and Kiangsu, but all the eighteen pro¬ 
duce it, except in the northern regions lying 
along the base of the table-land in Chihli and 
Shansi, though the eastern parts, between 
the parallels of 25° and 35° north, afford it 
in the greatest perfection and abundance. 
With the increased demand its cultivation 
Las extended, and perhaps that of cotton 
has diminished in a corresponding degree, 
the southern hills of Fuhkien, the western 
parts of Kwangtung, and districts in 
Kwangsi, also afford it for foreign markets. 
Eussia is supplied from Szchuen aud the 
adjoining region, while Birmah gets a part 
from Yunnan. 

Cultivation .—Tea is usually raised by in¬ 
dividuals, who cultivate a few dozen or scores 
of shrubs upon their own lands, and either 
cure the leaves themselves, or sell them to 
their neighbours, after assorting them ac¬ 
cording to their quality. There are very 
few large plantations under the care of rich 
landlords, but each little farmer raises tea as 
he does cotton, silk, or rice upon his own pre¬ 
mises. The seeds are thickly planted in 
nursery beds, because many of them fail 
from their oily nature, and when the nurs¬ 
lings are a foot or more high they are trans¬ 
planted into rows about four feet apiart; 
sometimes they are put in the spot designed 
for them, and if more than one seed in a bole 
succeeds, it is removed. No preparation of 
the ground is necessary, nor is much care 
taken to keep the shrubs in a healthy state ; 
those near Canton are usually covered with 
lichens, and when thus neglected worms 
attack the wood. The leaves are picked from 
the plant when three years rid, but it does 
not attain full size before seven, and 

thrives according to cir^ and care 

from fifteen to twen^ neing in fact 

gradually killed by y depriving it of 

its foliage. Prunin^ wig to increase the 
quantity of leaves .velops the branches 
laterally, so that large, healthy shrubs 
resemble a collection of plants rather than a 
single bush. The interspaces are frequently 
eown with vegetables, and the practice is to 
spread them as much as possible in order to 
prevent their being shaded. In the Bohea hilib, 
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where the best tea is produced, there is, accord* 
ing to the Chinese, considerable difference in 
the quality of the leaves from gardens not 
very far apart, and connoisseurs are as parti¬ 
cular to inquire the name of the plalbe whence 
their tea comes as western wine drinkers are 
to learn the names of the vineyards producing 
the best brands. The produce of old and 
celebrated nurseries is carefully connected and 
cured by itself, and one native authority states 
that the prices of these particular lots vary 
from 15 to 100 dollars per pound. 

The annual produce of a single plant of large 
size is said to be from 16 or 18 to 24 ounces ; 
but an English visitor to the Aukoi hills as¬ 
certained that the common average yield was 
not far f om six ounces, and that a thousand 
square yards contained between 300 and 400 
plants. Three crops of leaves are gathered 
during the season. The first picking is about 
the middle of April, or whenever the tender 
leaf buds begin to open, and while the leaves 
are still covered with a whitish down ; these, 
though not very numerous, produce the finest 
tea, and the notion that some of the delicate 
sorts of tea are made from the flowers has 
originated from the whitish appearance this 
down imparts to them; for no tea can be 
made from the thin, scentless petals of the tea 
blossom. The second gathering is about the 
first of May, when the shrubs are covered 
with full-sized leaves. Chinese writers say 
that the weather has great influence upon the 
condition of the leaves, and that an excess or 
want of rain mildews or withers them, so as 
materially to affect the quality and quantity 
of the crop. When the proper time has 
rived, a large number of hands should 
employed to gather the leaves rapidly, and at 
this period the whole population, men, wo¬ 
men, and children, find employment. Each 
person can on an average pick 13 lbs. of leaves 
in a day, for which the wages are about six 
cents. The third crop is collected about the 
middle of July, and there is also a fourth 
gleaning in August, called tsiu-lu, i. e., autumn 
dew, from the name of the season in which it 
takes place; the three previous ones call¬ 
ed ^rst, second, and third springs. The two 
last crops afford only inferior l^ikls, seldom 
exported. 

Cultivation in China ,—The tea shrub is 
cultivated every where and often in the most 
inaccessible situations; such as on the sum¬ 
mits and ledges of precipitous rocks. Mr. 
Ball states that chains are said to be used in 
collecting the leaves of the shrubs growing in 
such places; and the greatest quantity is 
grown on level spots on the hill-sides, which 
have become enriched, to a certain extent, by 
tbe Tegetable matter wd other deponti whi^ 
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have been washed down by the rains from a to the strange and often barren scenery which 
higher elevation. Very little tea appeared to is every where around. The natives are per- 
be cultivated on the more barren spots fectly aware that the practice of plucking the 
amongst the hills. leaves is very prejudicial to the health of the 

Tlie soil of the tea-lands about tea-shrubs, and always take care to have plants 
Woomshan seemed to vary considerably. The ^ strong and vigorous condition before they 
most common kind was a brownish-yellow commence gathering. Ihe young planta- 
adhesive clay. This clay, when minutely generally allowed to grow unmolest- 

examined, is found to contain a considerable two or three years, or until they are 

portion of vegetable matter mixed with parti- ^^ell established and are producing strong and 
oles of the rocks above enumerated. In the vigorous shoots : it would be considered very 
gardens on the plains at the foot of the hills bad management to begin to pluck the leaves 
the soil is of a darker colour, and contains a nntil this is t\ie case. Even when the planta- 
greater portion of vegetable matter, but gene- tions were in full bearing h ortune observed that 
rally it is either brownish yellow or reddish the natives never took many leaves from the 
yellow. As a general rule the Chinese always weaker plants, and sometimes passed them 
prefer land which is moderately rich provided altogether in order that tbeir growth might 
other circumstances are favourable. By far be checked. 

the greatest portion of the lea in this part of TheTea plant. —Mr.Fortune makes the fol- 
the country is cultivated on the sloping sides lowing observations upon the tea plant itself, 
of the hills. He observed a considerable qiian- It has already been remarked that two tea 
tity also in gardens on the level land in a plants considered to be distinct varieties, are 
more luxuriant state even than that on the met with in China, both of which have been im- 
hill-sides ; but these gardens were always a ported into Europe. One, the Canton varie- 
conaiderable height above the level of the ty, is called Thea bohea, the other, the nor- 
river and were consequently well drained. them variety, is called Thea viridis. The for- 
Cultivation and management of plantations, mer produces the inferior green and black 
—Ill the black-tea districts as in the green, teas which are made about Canton, and from 
large -quantities of ytunig plants are yearly the latter are made all the fine green teas in 
raised from seeds. These seeds are gathered the great Hwuy-cho country and in the ad- 
ii\ the month of October, and kept mixed up joining provinces. Until a few years back it 
with sand and earth during the winter months, was generally supposed that the fine black 
In this manner they are kept fresh until spring, teas of the Bohea hills were also made from 
when they are aowui thickly in some corner of the Canton variety, and hence its name. Such, 
the farm, from which they are afterwards however, is not the case. When he visited 
transplanted. When about a year old they Foo-chow-foo for the first time in 1845, he 
A we fi'omnine inches to a foot in height, and observed that the tea-plant in cultivation in 
thiidy for traiiaplanting, 'they are planted in that neighbourhood was very difierent from 
^ aows about four feet .^part. Five or six plants the Canton variety, and apparently identical 
are put together in each hole and these little with the Thea viridis of Chekiang. Foo- 
patches are generally about three or four feet chow-foo was not*a very great distance from 
from each other in the rows. Sometimes, the Bohea hills, and he had good reasons for 
however, when the soil is poor, as in many believing that the Bohea plant was the same 
parts of Woo-e shan, they are planted very as the Foo-chowone; but still he had no posi- 
close in the rows, and have a hedge-like ap- tive proof. The tea-plant is multipli^ by 
pearance when they are full grown. The seed like our hawthorns, and it is perfectly 
young plantations are always made in spring, impossible that the produce can be identical 
and are all well watered by the rains which fall in every respect with the parent. Instead 
at the change of the monsoon in April and therefore of having one or two varieties of 
May. The damp, moist weather at this season tea-plant in China, we have in fact many 
enables the young plants to establish them- kinds, although the difference between them 
selves in their new quarters where they re- may be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of 
quire little labour afterwards, except in keep- this plant are raised year after year in diffe- 
ing the ground free from weeds. A plantation rent climates, and we shall no longer wonder 
of tea, when seen at a distance, looks like a that in the course of time the plants in one 
little shrubbery of evergreens. As the travel- district appear slightly different from those 
ler treads Lis way amongst the rocky scenery of another, although they may have been 
of Woo e-shanjhe is continually ooming upon originally produced from the same stock. For 
these plantations, which are dotted upon the these reasons be is of opinion that the plants of 
sides of all the bills. The leaves are of a ilwuy-chow audWoo-e are the same species^ 
rich dark green, and afford a pleasing contrast and that slight differences observed are the 
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results of reproduction and difference of cli¬ 
mate. With regard to the Canton plant—both in 
constitution and habit, it too may have ori* 
ginally sprung from oneand the same species. 

These changes, however, do not alter the 
commercial value of those plants found culti¬ 
vated in the great tea-countries of Fokien 
and Hwuy chow, where the finest teas are pro¬ 
duced ; for, while the tea shrub may have 
improved in the course of reproduction 
in these districts, it may have become 
deteriorated in others. For this reason seeds 
and plants ought always to be procured from 
these districts for transmission to other parts 
of the world where it is desirable to grow tea. 

Cultivation at Hwuy-chow .—In the green- 
tea district ofHwuy-chew, and he believes in 
all other parts where the shrub is cultivated, it 
is multiplied by seeds. The seeds are ripe in 
the month of October. When gathered they 
are generally put into a basket, and mixed up 
with sand and earth in a damp state, and in this 
condition they are kept until the spring. If 
this plan is not pursued only a small portion 
of them will germinate. Like the seeds of 
the oak and chesnut, they are destroyed when 
exposed to sudden changes in temperature and 
moisture. lu the month of March the seeds 
are taken out of the basket and placed in the 
ground. They are generally sown thickly, in 
rows or in beds, in a nursery, or in some spare 
corner of the tea-farm, and sometimes the va¬ 
cancies in the existing plantations are made up 
by sowing five or six seeds in each vacant 
space. When the young plants are a year 
old they are in a fit state fur transplanting. 
This is always done at the change of the mon¬ 
soon in spring, when fine warm showers are 
of frequent occurrence. They are planted in 
rows about four feet apart, and in groups of 
five or six plants in the row. The distance 
between each group or patch is generally about 
four feet. The first crop of leaves is taken 
from these plants in the third year. When 
under cultivation they rarely attain a greater 
height than three or four feet. When the win¬ 
ters are very severe the mitives tie straw bands 
round the bushes to protect them from the 
frost, and to prevent it and the snow from 
splitting them. 

Tea picking or Tea Harvest* —Mr. Fortune 
says be made Ayukas temple his head-quarters 
for several days after the events took place 
which he has related in the previous chapter. 
His time was now fully occupied in visiting 
all the tea farms in the neighbourhood, and in 
getting information concerning the oultivation 
and manufacture of tea. It was the harvest- 
time for the principal crop of the season, and 
the natives were observed on eveiy hill-side 
busily engaged in gathering the leaves. These tea 
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gatherers were generally seen in small groups 
consisting from eight to twelve persons. 
One old man was usually at the head of each 
group, the others being women and children. 
Each had a small stool formed like the letter 
T, but broad of course at the top, for sitting 
on while gathering the leaves on the lower 
sides of the bushes. The foot stool being 
pointed, it was easily forced into the ground in 
order to rer»der it steady, and as easily drawn 
out and carried to a different spot. When these 
tea gatherers are hired they are not paid by the 
day, but by the quantity of leaves they bring in 
to their employers. In making inquiries on the 
point he found they were paid at the rate of 
four Mid five cash a catty, and that they were 
able to gather from thirty to forty catty a 
day. In other words, each was able to 
gather from forty to fifty-three pounds of 
raw leaves per day, for which was received 
from 6cf. to 9c/., or thereabouts. But it is 
only very expert and well trained hands that 
can make such a sum as this, children and 
very old people make, of course, something 
considerably less. Wages of labourers in 
the tea districts (»f China range from 2d. 
to 3c/. per day with their food, which is al¬ 
most always furnished by the farmers, and 
which may cost about 3c/. or 4c/. more, mak¬ 
ing the whole day's labour amount to 6c/. or 
Id* The food of thLs people is of the simp¬ 
lest kind—namely, rice, vegetables, and a 
small portion of animal food, such as fish or 
pork. 

Scenting oj Tea .—Having taken a passing 
glance at all the objects on entering the 
building, I next, says Fortune, directed * 
attention to the scenting process, whic? 
been the main object of my visit, and i 
I shall now endeavour to describe. \ . a 
corner of the building there lay a large heap 
<»f orange-flowers, which filled the air with 
the most delicious perfume. A man was 
engaged in sifting them to get out the stamen 
and other smaller portions of the flower. 
This process was necessary, in order that 
the flowers might be readily sifted out of the 
tea after the scenting had been accomplished. 
The orange flowers being fully expanded, the 
large petals were easily separated from the 
stamens and smaller ones. In lOO parts 70 
per cent, were used and 30 thrown away. 
When the orange is used, its flowers must be 
fully expanded, in order to bring out the 
scent ; but flowers of jasmine may be used 
in the bud, as they will expand and emit 
their fragrance during the time they are 
mixed with the tea. When the flowers had 
been sifted over in the manner described they 
were ready for use. In the meantime the 
tea to be scented had been carefully znanipu^ 
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lated, and appeared perfectly dried and finished. 
At this stage of the process it is worthy of 
observing that, while the tea was perfectly 
dry, the orange-flowers were just as they 
had been gathered from the trees. Large 
quantities of the tea were now mixed up with 
the flowers, in the proportion of 40 lbs of 
flowers to 100 lbs. of tea. This dry tea and 
the undried flowers were allowed to lie mixed 
together for the space of twenty-four hours. 
At the end of this time the flowers were sift¬ 
ed out of the tea, and by the repeated sifting 
and winnowing processes which the tea had 
afterwards to undergo, they were nearly all 
got rid of. Sometimes a few stray ones are 
left in the tea, and may be detected even after 
it arrives in England. A small portion of 
tea adheres to the moist flowers when they 
are sifted out, and this is generally given 
away to the poor who pick it out with 
the hand. The flowers, at this part of the 
process, had impregnated the tea leaves 
with a large portion of their peculiar odours, 
but they had also left behind them a certain 
portion of moisture which it was necessary to 
expel. This was done by placing the tea once 
moreover slow charcoal-fires in basket sieves 
prepared for the purpose of drying. The 
scent communicated by the flowers is very 
light for some time, but like the fragrance 
peculiar to the tea leaf itself, comes out after 
being packed for a week or two. Sometimes 
this scenting prooeas is repCcated when the 
odour is not considered sufficiently strong,and 
the head man in the factory informed me he 
sometimes scented twice with orange-flowers 
and once with the “ Mo-le” (Jasminum sam- 
bac). The flowers of various plants are used 
in scenting by the Chinese, some of which are 
considered better than others, and some can be 
bad at seasons when others are not procurable. 

1 considered it of some importance to the 
elucidation of this subject to find out not only 
the Chinese names of these various plants, but 
also by examining the plants themselves, to 
be able to give each the name by which it is 
known to scientific men in all parts of the 
world. The following list was prepared with 
great care, and may be fully relied upon. The 
numbers prefixed express the relative value of 
each kind in the eyes of the Chinese, and the 
asterisks point out those which are mostly 
used for scenting teas for the foreign markets 
in the order in which they are valued. Thus 
the “ Mo-le’* and the ** Sieu-hing” are con¬ 
sidered the best and so on :— 

1 Rose scented (Tsing moi-qui-hwa). 

1 or 2 plum doable (Moi-hwa) 

2 *Jasminum sambac (Mo-le-hwa) 

2 or 3 Vasminum paniculatum. (Sieu-hing 

hwa.) 
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4 *Aglaia odorata, (Lau-hwa-or you- 

chulan). 

5 Olea fragrans (Kwei-hwa). 

6 ^Orange (Chang-hwa). 

7 ^Gardenia florida (Pak-sema-hwa). 

It has been frequently stated that the Ohio- 

ranthus is largely used. This appears to be 
a mistake, originating, no doubt, in the 
similarity of its Chinese name to that of 
Aglaia odorata- The Cbloranthus is called 

Chu-lan,’’ the Aglaia‘‘ Lan'’ or ** Yu-chu- 
ian.” The different flowers which I have just 
named are not all used in the same proportion. 
Thus cf orange flowers there are 40 lbs to 100 
lbs. of tea ; of Aglaia there are 100 lbs to 
150 lbs ; and of Jasminum sambac there are 
50 lbs. to 100 lbs. The flowers of the Sieu- 
hing (Jasminum paniculatum) are generally 
mixed with those of the mo le (Jasminum 
sambac) in the proportion of 10 lbs. of the 
former to 30 lbs. of the latter, and the 
40 lbs. thus produced are sufficient for 
100 lbs. of tea. The “ Kwei hwa'^ (Olea 
fragrans) is used chiefly in the northern dis¬ 
tricts as a scent for a rare and expensive kind 
of Hyson Pekoe—a tea which forms a most 
delicious and refreshing beverage when taken 
a la Chinoise without sugar and milk. The 
quantity of flowers used seemed to be very 
large; and I made particular inquiries as to 
whether the teas that are scented were mixed 
up with large quantities of unseen ted kinds. 
The Chinese unhesitatingly affirnaed that such 
was not the ca.se, but, notwithstanding their 
assertions, I, he says, had some doubts on this 
point. The length of time which teas thus scent¬ 
ed retain the scent is most remarkable. It va¬ 
ries, however, with the different sorts. Thus 
the Olea fragrant tea will only keep well for 
one year, at the end of two years it has either 
become scentless, or has a peculiar oily odour 
which is disagreeable. Teas scented with 
orange blossoms and with those of the Mo-le 
will keep well for two or three years, and 
the Sieu hing kinds for three or four years. 
The Aglaia retains the scent longer than any, 
and is said to preserve well for five or six 
years. The tea sceuted with the Sieu hing is 
said to be most esteemed by foreigners, al¬ 
though it is put down as second or third rate 
by the Chinese. Scented teas for the foreign 
market are nearly all made in Canton and are 
known to merchants by the names of ‘‘ scent¬ 
ed Orange,*’ ‘‘ Pekoe,” and scented Caper.” 
They are grown in and near a place called 
Tashan, in the Canton province. Mr. 
Walkinshaw informed him that other descrip¬ 
tions of tea, both black and green, have been 
scented for the English market, but have been 
.found unsuitable. True caper is to black Ua 
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what the kinds called imperial” and gun-1 
powder” are to green: it assumes a round, i 
short looking form during the process of 
manipulation, and it is easily separated from 
the other leaves by sifting or by the winnowing 
machine* It is a common error to suppose 
that “ imperial” or ‘‘ gunpowder” amongst 
green teas, or caper” amongst black ones, is 
prepared by rolling each leaf singly by the 
hand. Such a method of manipulation would 
make them much more expensive than they 
are. One gathering of tea is said to yield 70 
per cent, of orange pekoe, 26 of souchong, 
and 5 of caper. The quantity of true caper 
would therefore appear to be very small; but 
there are many ways of increasing the quaiiti- 
ty by peculiar modes of manipulation, as I 
shall afterwards show. In a large factory, 
such as at Canton, there is, of course, a 
considerable quantity of dust and refuse tea 
remaining after the orange pekoe, caper, and 
souchong have been sifted out of it. This is 
sold in the country to the natives at a low 
price, and no doubt is often made up with 
paste and other ingredients into those lie teas 
which now-a days find a market in England. 
Nothing is lost or thrown away in China. 
The stalks and yellow leaves which have been 
picked out by women and children are sold 
in the country; while the flowers which 
have done their duty in the scenting process 
are given to the poor, who pick out the 
few remaining tea-leaves which bad been 
left by the sieve or winnowing machine. 
Some flowers, such as those of the Aglaia 
for example, after being sifted out from 
the tea, are dried and used in the manufac¬ 
ture of the ‘‘ fragrant Joss-stick,” so much 
used in the religious ceremonies of the coun¬ 
try, It appears from these investigations that 
many kinds of fragrant flowers besides those 
used by the Chinese would answer the pur¬ 
pose equally well, and therefore in places like 
India, where te.a is likely to be produced upon 
an extensive scale, experiments in scenting 
might be made with any kinds of fragrant 
jasmines, daphnes, aurantiaceous or other 
plants of a like kind indigenous to the coun¬ 
try. It will be observed from the description 
just given that the method of scenting teas, 
like most of the arts in China, is exceedingly 
simple in its nature and most efficient. It 
used to be said by those who knew nothing 
about the matter, that ‘‘ the flowers were put 
over a slow Are, with the tea in a separate 
basket above them, and so the Are drove the 
scent from the flowers into the tea.” Know¬ 
ing the immense capacity which dry tea has 
fur moisture of any kind, how much more 
simple and beautiful is the process of allow- 
ipg it to lie for a space of time mixed up with 
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undried flowers I Afewyearsago was publish¬ 
ed a description of the Chinese mode ^ yield¬ 
ing green teas to suit the depraved tastes in 
Eur«>pe, aud particularly in America, where 
they are largely consumed. Scenting teas is 
a very diflerent thing, and nothing can be 
urged against the taste for them. That this 
is so in the 6)^63 of the Chinese may be gather¬ 
ed from the fact that, while they dye their 
teas, not to drink, but only to sell, they con¬ 
sume and highly appreciate these scented 
ones. The price paid for flowers used in the 
scenting process varies,like everything else ac- 
cording to the demand or supply in the market. 
In 1854 and 1855, it was about seventeen 
dollars per pecul, but sometimes as much as 
thirt / dollars are paid for the same quantity* 
In former years, about the year 1840, 
as much as stxty dollars per pecul used to be 
paid for flowers. This information was given 
me, he says, some time after I had been 
examining the method of scenting in the 
Honan factory, and by another manufacturer, 
and con Armed me in the opinion I had then 
formed, namely, that after the tea is once 
scented with the proportions of Aowers men¬ 
tioned above, it is mixed up with large 
quantities of unscented tea. Were this not 
so, the large quantity of Aowers used would 
render the tea much more expensive than 
it really is. Upon making further inquiries, of 
different individuals and at different times, 
I found, says he, that my surmises were 
correct. The results of the information 
thus obtained were, that sixty pounds of 
this highly-scented mixture were capable of 
scenting one hundred p<'und3 of unscented 
tea, and no doubt it is sometimes used in 
even smaller proportions. The kinds called 

Caper” and Orange Pekoe are quite differ¬ 
ent in appearance from teas made in the 
great black-tea provinces of Fukien and 
Kiang-si as large quantities of these teas— 
indeed, the whole which are exported—are 
made up near Canton. 

Tea is well known to the natives of Lahore 
and Cashmere; but the latter are the more 
fond of tea, and prefer the Thibetan product 
to the English or even Chinese, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of aroma and perfume. 
The Bokharians and Uussians are also fond 
of tea, and use generally the genuine Chinese 
production. The former make a soup of tea^ 
by boiling the leaves, and then adding milk, 
salt and butter; a great cupful of this witk 
bread, forms their daily breakfast. Both 
Bussians and Bokharians drink tea generally 
without sugar, and chew the leaves after¬ 
wards, 80 that nothing is lost. 

Adulterations ,—Before noticing these, Dr. 
Hassall repeats some of tho information 
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previously given. He tells us that the tea 
plant is a hardy evergreen and leafy shrub 
which attains the height of from three to six 
feet and upwards. It belongs to the natural 
family Columniferm (Terustrcemiacese of 
Lindley,) which includes the Camellias. It 
is generally propagated from seed and the 
plant comes to maturity in from two to three 
years, yielding in the course of tho season 
three and in some cases four crops of leaves. 
The first gathering takes place very early in 
the spring, a second in the beginning of May, 
a third about the middle of June, and a 
fourth in August. The leaves of the first 
gathering are the most valuable, and from 
these Pekoe tea, which consists of the young 
leaf buds as well as black teas of the highest 
quality, are prepared. Those of the last 
gathering are large and old leaves and conse¬ 
quently inferior in flavour lyid value. The 
leaves vary considerably in size and form ; 
the youngest leaves are narrow convoluted 
and downy; the next in age and size have 
their edges delicately serrated with the 
venation scarcely perceptible: in those of 
medium and large sizes the venation is well 
marked, a series of characteristic loops being 
formed along each inarginof the leaf, and 
the serrations are stronger and deeper and 
placed at greater intervals. 

Varieties of Tea ,—The principal varieties 
of black tea are Bohea, which is of the com 
monest and coarsest description, Congou, 
Souchong, Caper, and Padry Souchong and 
Pekoe, which are of the highest quality, the 
last consisting of the very young and unex¬ 
panded leaves, and which when clothed with 
down constitute flowery Pekoe, 

The principal varieties of green tea are 
Twankay, Hyson-skin, young Hyson, Hyson 
Imperial, and Gunpowder, which in green tea 
corresponds with fli)wery Pekoe in black. 
Imperial Hyson, and young Hyson consist of 
the second and third gatherings, while the 
light and inferior leaves,8eparated from Hyson 
by a winnowing machine, constitute Hyson- 
skin, a variety in considerable demand amongst 
the Americans. 

Tea plant ,—There is according to most 
writers but one species of the tea-plant from 
which the whole of the above and many other 
varieties of tea are obtained, the differences 
depending upon oil, climate, weather, age of 
the leaves, and mode of preparation. The 
plants from which black teas are prepared are 
grown chiefly on the slopes of hills and ledges 
of mountains, while the green tea-shrubs are 
cultivated in manured soil. Upon this cir¬ 
cumstance many of the differences between 
the two varieties depend. Other differences 
ftxe occasioned by the processes adopted in 
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the preparation and roasting of the leaves* 
Thus while black tea is first roasted in a 
8 hallow|iron vessel called a “kuo,” and secondly 
in sieves over a bright charcoal fire, green-tea 
does not undergo the second method of roast¬ 
ing but only the first that in the kuo.’’ 

An important part of the manufacture of 
tea consists in the rolling the leaves, so as to 
impart to them their characteristic twisted 
shape. This is effected by subjecting the 
leaves to pressure and rolling by the hands in 
a particular maiinor. The first effect of the 
application of heat to the leaves in the Kuo 
is to render them soft and flaccid. When in 
this state, they are removed from the vessel 
and submitted to the first rolling, an operation 
which, after the renewed action of the Kuo 
on each occasion, is three or four times re¬ 
peated with superior teas before the process 
is con?«idered to be complete. 

Scenting of Tea ,—The following obser¬ 
vations on the scenting of tea are extracted 
from Mr. Ball’s ‘‘ Account of the Cultivation 
and Manufacture of Tea in China.” 

The Chinese seem universally to agree in 
ancient as in modern times that no factitious 
scent can be given to tea which at all equals 
its natural fragrance : in short they say that 
only common tea requires scenting. Those 
persons who have had the opportunity of 
drinking some of the finest kinds of Souchong 
tea will perhaps agree with the Chinese in 
these opinions. There are however many 
scented teas which so far from being inferior 
are even costly and much esteemed both in 
China and in Europe. Of these the Chu Lan, 
or Cowslip Hyson, may be considered the 
best. “ The tea about to be scented must be 
taken hot from the last roasting (which im¬ 
mediately precedes the packing, and poured 
into a Hyson chest so as to form a layer of 
two inches in height from the bottom, a hand¬ 
ful or more of the fresh flowers (already se¬ 
parated from the stalks) is then strewed over 
the tea. In this manner the tea and flowers are 
placed in layers until the sliest is quite full. The 
mouth of the canister is then closed and thus 
the tea remains for twenty-four hours. The pro¬ 
per proportion is three catties of flower to one 
hundred catties of tea. The next day the 
the chest is emptied when the tea and flowers 
are mixed together, they then undergo the 
process of “ Poey,” about three catties being 
put into one sieve. The Poey Song is com¬ 
pletely closed that the tea and flowers are 
thus roasted about from one to two hours or 
rather until the flowers become crisp. The 
flowers arc then sifted out and the tea packed. 
If the tea require any further scenting, fresh 
flowers must be used and the process repeated 
as before. The tea thus prepared is then mix- 
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ed with other tea in the proportion of one part 
of scented tea to twenty of plain. The whole 
is then slightly heated in a kuo (chao), and 
when packed constitutes the description of tea 
denominated in England Cowslip Hyson. Tea 
may be scented at any time with this kind of 
tea, but it must be previously heated or roast¬ 
ed about two hours. Tlie mode of scenting 
black tea differs from that of green, and so far 
as is understood, there are two or three methods 
of performing this process. The Souchong 
or Caper teas, the Tetaiong and other teas of 
the Cowslip flavour, are also scented with the 
Chu Lan flower, Chloranthus inconspicuus. 

“ After gathering, the flowers are separated 
from the stalk as before when some people 
dry them in the son : but the best mode is to 
dry them in a Poey Song over a slow fire, tak- ^ 
ing care not to change the yellow colour of 
the petals. Wlien dried they are put aside 
to cool and are afterwards reduced to pow¬ 
der. If this powder, the scent of which is very 
powerful, be sprinkled over the leaves previous¬ 
ly to the last or two last roastings and roll¬ 
ings in the process of Poey, the tea will be 
highly scented, but this is an expensive mode, 
on account of the additional quantity of flow¬ 
ers required, and therefore is seldom practised. 
The usual mode is by sprinkling a small quan¬ 
tity of this powder over the tea during the 
last process of Poey, which takes place pre¬ 
vious to packing. A small white powder fre¬ 
quently found in black teas of the caper fla¬ 
vour, cannot have escaped the observation of 
the tea dealer in England ; this powder is that 
of the Chu Lan flower, whose colour has been 
changed to white in the process of Poey. 
There is another scented tea of excellent fla¬ 
vour, which is made in small quantities and 
occasionally sent to foreigners as presents. 
This is a Soucliong tea, scented with the flow¬ 
er of the ‘ Pae sheera’ (Gardenia florida.) 
There are two other scented teas, also of 
fine flavour, botli Souchong teas, the one scent¬ 
ed with the Quy fa, or Kuey-hoe (Olea fra- 
grans) and the other with the Moo-Ly-Hoa 
(Jasminum sambac). Some people say that 
the three last tea are mixed with the flowers, 
as the Hyson tea is mixed with the Chu Lan 
and are scented in the same manner. But 
others say that two sieves are placed in the 
Poey Song, the lower one containing the flow¬ 
ers and the upper one the tea. The latter is 
the mode in which the Pae Sheem tea to which 
I have previously alluded is scented. These 
are all the flowers with which I am acquaint¬ 
ed which are employed to scent tea, but in 
the Keun Fang Pu, and Quang Tong Chy, or 
Canton Geographical History, many others are 
enumerated as eligible for that purpose. These 
’Works also observe that flowers so used should 
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be full blown.*' McCulloch, in Lis Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary,” draws an interesting parallel 
between the vine and the tea plant. “ Con¬ 
sidered as an object of agricultural produce, 
the tea plant bears a close resemblance to the 
vine. In the husbandry of China it may be 
said to take the same place which the vine 
occupies in the southern countries of Europe. 
Like the latter its growth is chiefly conflned 
to hilly tracts not suited to the growth of 
corn. The soils capable of producing the 
finest kinds are within given districts limited 
and partial. Skill and care both in husbandry 
find preparation are quite as necessary to the 
production of good tea as to that of good 
wine. Tiie best wine is produced only in 
particular latitudes as is the best tea, although 
perlja 2 )s the latter is not restricted to an equal 
degree. Only the civilised nations of Europe 
have as yet succeeded in producing good 
wines, which is also the case in the East with 
tea, for the agricultural and manufacturing 
skill and industry of the Chinese are there 
unquestionably pre-eminent. These circum¬ 
stances deserve to be attended to in estimating 
the difficulties which must be encountered in 
any attempt to propagate the tea-plant in colo¬ 
nial and other possessions. Those difficulties 
are obviously very great and perhaps all butj 
insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto 
made to rai.se it in foreign countries were not 
indeed of a sort from which much was to be ex¬ 
pected. Within the last few years, however, con¬ 
siderable efforts have been made by the Dutch 
government of Java to produce tea on the hills 
nf that island, and having the assistance of 
Chinese cultivators from Fokien, who form 
a considerable part of the emigrants to Java, 
a degree of succe.ss has attended them beyond 
what might have been expected in so warm a 
climate. The Brazilians have made similar 
efforts, having also, with tlie assistance of 
Chinese labourers, attempted to propagate the 
tea shrub near Rio de Janeiro, and a small 
quantity of tolerably good tea has been pro¬ 
duced; but owing to the high price of labour in 
America, and the quantity required in the cul¬ 
tivation and manipulation of tea, there is no 
probability, even were the soil suitable to the 
plant, that its culture can be profitably carried 
on in that country. It may perhaps succeed in 
Assam, where its culture is'now being attempt¬ 
ed, for labour is there comparatively cheaf>, 
and the hilly and table lands are said to bear 
a close resemblance to tiiose of the tea dis¬ 
tricts of China ; but we are not sanguine in 
our expectation as to the result.’* “ All the 
black teas’* says McCulloch, exported (with 
the exception of a part of the Bohea grown in 
Woping, a district of Canton) are grown in 
Fokien, a hilly, maritime, populous and iudus- 
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trioua province, bordering to the north east 
on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature ot 
the Chinese laws as to inlieritailce, and proba¬ 
bly ^ alsO|insoD)e degree to the despotic genius 
of the government, landed property is much 
sub-divided throughout the empire, so that 
tea is generally grown in gardens or planta¬ 
tions of no great extent. The leaves are pick¬ 
ed by the cultivator's family and immediately 
ccmveyed to market, where a clas.s of persons 
who make it their particular business pur¬ 
chase and collect tl^em in quantities and 
manufacture them, in part, that is, expose 
them to be dried under a shed. A second 
class of persons commonly known in the 
Canton market as the tea merchants, repair to 
the districts where the tea is produced and 
purchase it in its h.alf prepared suite from the 
iirst class and complete tije manufacture by 
garbling the different quantities, iu which 
operation women and children are chiefly 
employed. A final drying is then given and tlie 
tea packed in chests aiid divided according to 
quality in parcels of from 100 to 600 chests 
each. These parcels are stamped with the 
name of the district grower, or manufacturer, 
exactly as is practised with the wines of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal 
and many other commodities ; and from tiiis 
circumstance get the name of chops, the Chi¬ 
nese term for a seal or signet.” “ The greater 
part of the tea is brought to Canton by laud 
carriage, or inland navigation, but chiefly by 
the first, it is conveyed by porters, the roads 
of China in the southern provinces not geiieral- 
ly admitting of wheel Carriages, and beasts of 
burden being very rare. A small quantity of 
black tea is brought by sea, but probably 
smuggled, for this cheaper mode of trau.sporta- 
tion is discouraged by government, which it 
deprives of the transit duties levied on inland 
carriage. The length of Imid-carriage from 
the principal districts where the green teas 
are grown to Canton, is probably not less than 
700 miles ; lior that of the black tea over a 
mountainous country, less than 200 miles. 
The tea-merchants begin to arrive iu Canton 
about the middle of t)ctober, and the busy 
season continues until the beginning of March, 
being briskest in November, December and 
January.” There is another particular to 
which the comparison between the vine and 
tea plant made by Mr. lllcCulloch may be ex¬ 
tended, namely, the not less general use of 
the Infusion made from the leaves of the tea 
plant by the people of various nations of both 
the old and new worlds. In China, as appears 
from the following extract, tea is the common 
beverage of the people. The late Sir George 
StauUton informs us that tea, like beer inEng- 
Uud, is sold iu public-houses, iu every towu, 
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and along public roads and the banks of rivers 
and canals, nor is it unusual for the burdened 
and weary traveller to lay down his I6ad, refresh 
himself with a cup of warm tea, and iheil 
pursue his journey.” The wealthy ChinesO 
simply infuse the leaves in an elegant porce¬ 
lain clip, which has a cover of the same ma¬ 
terial ; the leaves sink to the bottom of the 
clip, and generally remain there without in¬ 
convenience, though occasionally some may 
float oi* rise to tlie surface. TO prevent this 
inconvenience sometimes a thin piece of silver, 
of filagree, or open work, is placed imi^diate- 
ly on them. Where ecoiiomy is necessary to 
be studied the teapot is used. The wealthy 
Japanese continue the ancient mode of grind¬ 
ing the leaves to powder ; and ;dter infusion 
iu a cup, it is whipped with a Split bamboo, 
or denticulated instrument, till it creams, when 
they drink both the iufiisiou and powder, as 
coffee is used in many pai*ts of Asia. 

Analysis of Tea ,—The iiifusion inade froni 
tea contains gum, glucose or saccharine mat¬ 
ter, a large quantity of (anniii, and a peculiar 
nitibgenised principle callfed tlieine ; this is 
identical with caffein, and upon its presence 
many of the properties of tea depend. The 
amouiit of giuu and tannin contained in a 
given sample of tea afford data by which its 
quality may to some extent be determined 

Properties of Tea »—Lo Yu, a learned Chi¬ 
nese, who lived iii tl)e dynasty of Taug, A. D, 
618 to 906, gives the following agreeable ac¬ 
count of the qualities aiid effects of the infu¬ 
sion of the leaves of the tea plant. 

“ It tempers the spirit and harinmiises 
the mind ) dispels lassitude aiid relieves 
fatigue ; awakens thought and prevents 
drowsiness ; lightens or refreshes the body 
and clears the ^)erce|)nVe faculties. ” Iu Ter- 
eira’s Maternt Medica’” we find the fol¬ 
lowing remarks relating to the properties of 
tea :—Its astringency is proved by its chemi¬ 
cal properties. Another quality possessed 
especially by green tea, is that of diminishing 
tlje tendency to sleep. Tea appears to possess 
a sedative influence with regard to the vascular 
system. Strong greert tea taken in large 
quantities, is capable iu sOme constitutions of 
producing a most distressing feeling aiid of 
operating as a narcotic. 

Adulteration of Tea, On the Tju dnd 
Detection of Leaves other than those of the Ted 
plant ,— It has been stated that the Chinese 
not unfrequently make use of the leavCs of 
other plants besides those of tea, and iu parti¬ 
cular the leaves of Camellia sOsafiqlia .aud 
Chlorattthus inconspicuus. ^ 

Ld Veno i5r7»o.—This is ad article which 
may bo noticed in this place, being now 
very Commonly sold under the above attrac- 
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tiye title, to with tea. La Veno 3eno 
conpiats of a coarse powder, of a reddish 
brown colour, intermixed with small fragments 
of a leaf which is stated to be that of sumach ; 
to the taste the powder is astriugeot bitter, 
Uud on analysis, it is ascertained to be compos¬ 
ed in great part of coarsely powdered catechu. 

Qhineu botanical L\^wdn* —Lih® La Veno 
B.eiio, it is put up in packages, and sold at the 
same price j it consists of a coarse powder, of 
a reddish-brown colour and astringent taste, 
and is made up of a mixture of catechu and 
wheat flour, the latter ingredient being added 
to reduce the strength of the catechu. Its 
use is open to the same objections, sanitary 
and others, as La Yenn Beno. 

From a consideration of the analysis of tea 
Uiadc by Dr. Hassali it appears 

Ist. That not one of tlilrty-fivo samples 
of black tea, as imported into Etigiancl, con¬ 
tained any other leaf than that of tli« toa- 
plant, 

2nd. That out of the above number of 
samples, twenty-three were genuine and twelve 
adulterated. The genuine teas were the Con¬ 
gous and Souchongs, &c., and the adulterated 
teas samples of scented Pekoe and scented 
Caper Chulan or black gunpowder, as well as 
hnitations of these made from tea-diist. 

drd. adulterate»Ms detected con¬ 

sisted iu faping, so as to improve the appear- 
aqce of the teas, the surfaces of tlie leaves 
with black l^ad, an iridescent powder resemb¬ 
ling mica, indigo, and turmeric, and in the 
manufacture of imitation tea out of tea dust, 
sand, <kc. 

The second table which he framed affords 
conclusive evidence 

1st. That fabrication of spurious black tea 
was extensively carried on at that time in the 
British metropolis and in other towns of that 
kingdom, 

2 nd. That two processes of fabrication wore 
adopted. In the first, the exhausted tea- 
leaves are made up with gum, and re-dried ; 
black lead, and the mica-like powder, rose- 
pink, and carbonate of lime being sometimes 


ebu is either mixed with black tea in the 
form of dust, or else is faced and bloomed 
until it is made to resemble green tea, 

Froni the third table it appears 
Ist, That out of twenty four samples of 
black tea purchased of tea dealers and grocers 
resident in the British metropolis, twenty 
were genuine and four adulterated, the former 
I being Congous and Souchongs, and the latter 
samples of scented Pekoe and scented Caper. 
It thus appears, that while the great bulk of 
the black tea used in England—vi?., Congou 
and Souchong—as delivered to the consumer, 
is in a genuine state, the scented teas—viz., 
the Pekoes and Capers—are invariably adul¬ 
terated. Lastly, that from the extensive fa- 
bricat.oii of spruious black tea in Great 
Britain, it is necessary that the purchaser 
should be constantly on his guard. 

Adulterntion by artificial colouring in 
The superintendent of the workraeo 
mat»aged the colouring part of the process 
himself. Having procured a portion of 
Prussian blue, lie threw it into » porcelain 
howl, iii.t unlike a chemist’s mortar, and 
crushed it into a very fine powder. At the 
same time a quantity of gypsum was produced 
and burned in the cliarcoal fires which were 
then roasting the teas. Th® object of this was 
to soften it in order that it might be readily 
pounded into a very $ne powder in the same 
manner as tlie PriiMsian blue had been. The 
gypsum, having been taken out o£ the fire 
after a certain time had elapsed, readily crum¬ 
bled down and was reduced to powder in the 
mortar. These two substances, having been 
thus prepared, were then mixed together in 
tlio pro{)ortion of four parts of gypsum to 
three parts of Prussian blue, and formed a 
light blue powder, which was then ready for 
use. This colouring matter was applied to 
tlie teas during the last process of roasting. 
About five minutes before the tea was re-r 
moved from the pans—the time being regu¬ 
lated by the burning of a joss stick, tho 
superintendent took a small porcelain spoon, 
and with it lie scattered a portion of the colour- 


added to bloom or face the leaves as w^U as 
sulphate of iron to darken the colour of the 
leaves and to give astringency. In the second, 
leaves other than those of tea (the kind mat¬ 
ters but little) are used. These, after being 
dried, are broken down mixed with gum, cate¬ 
chu and made into a paste ; the leaves are 
then re-dried and further broken down, and 
sometimes coated with gum. The spurious 
tea made from exhausted leaves is seldom sold 
alone, but is used either for mixing with 
genuine black, or is converted into green tea, 
in the manner to be described hereafter ; 
while that made from British leaves and cate- 


ing matter over the leaves in each pan. The 
Workmen then turned the leaves rapidly round 
with both hands, in order that the colour 
might be equally diffused. One day an 
English gentleman in Shan^Uae, being in con¬ 
versation with some Chinese from the green- 
tea country, asked tliera what reasons they 
had for dyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not he better without undergoing this process. 
They acknowledged that tea was much better 
when prepared without Jiaving any such in¬ 
gredients mixed with it, and that they nSver 
drank dyed teas themselves, but justly re¬ 
marked that, as foreigners seem to prefer 
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having a mixture of Prussian blue and gyp- mode of preparation. We have already point- 
sum with their tea, to nfake it look uniform ed out in a very brief manner the principal 
and pretty, and as these ingredients were cheap difference in the cultivation and preparation of 
enough, the Chinese had no objection to sup- black and green teas. The plants from which 
ply them, especially as such teas always black teas are prepared are grown chiefly on 
fetched a higher price, Mr. R. Fortune the slopes of hills and ledges of mountains, 
took some trouble to ascertain precisely the the leaves are obtained in three and in 
quantity of colouring matter used in the pro- some cases even four gatherings, those of 
cess of dyeing green teas,not certainly with the medium size and age being chiefly used 


view of assisting others, either at liome or 
abroad, in the art of colouring, but simply to 
show green tea drii^kers in England, and more 
particularly in the United States of America, 
what quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum 
they imbibe in the course of one year. To 
4 J lbs. of tea were applied 8 mace 2^ canda- 
reens of colouring matter, or rather more than 
an ounce. In every hundred pounds of colour¬ 
ed green tea consumed in England or America, 
the consumer actually drinks more than half 
a pound of Prussian blue and gypsum. And 
yet tell the drinkers of this coloured tea that 
the Chinese eat cats, dogs, and rats, and they 
will hold up their hands in amazement, and 
pity the poor celestials. Two kinds of Prus¬ 
sian blue are used by tlie tea manufacturers— 
one is the kind corniiKUily met with, the other 
is to be seen only iu the north of China. It is 
less heavy than common Prussian blue, of a 
bright pale tint and very beautiful. Turmeric 
root is frequently employed in Cant(»n, but 
I did not observe it in use in Hwy chow. 
I procured samples of these irtgredieuts 
from the Chinamen in the factory, in or¬ 
der that there might be no mistake as to what 
they really were. These were sent home to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and a portion 
of tliem submitted to Mr. Warrington, of 
Apothecaries* Hall, whose investigations in 
connexion with this subject are well known. 
In a paper read by him before rhe Chemical 
Society, and published iu its “Memoirs and 
Proceedings,** he says, “ Mr. Fortune has for¬ 
warded from the north of China, for the In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition, specimens of these ma¬ 
terials (tea dyes,) which, from their appearance 
there can be no hesitation in stating are fibrou.s 
gypsum (calcined), turmeric root, and Prussian 
blue ; the latter of a bright pale tint, most 
likely from admixture with alumina or por¬ 
celain clay, which admixture may account for 
the alumina and silica found as stated in my 
previous paper, and the presence of which was 
then attributed possibly to the employment 
of Kaolin or agalmatolito’* 

Green tea and its Adulterations .—According 
to most writers, there is but one species of tea 
plant from whiebt he whole of the numerou.s 
varieties of both black and green are obtained, 
the differences in colour, quality, &c., result¬ 
ing from soil, nlimate, age of the leaves and 
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for the great bulk of the black tea, viz. 
the congous and souchongs. They are dried 
either under covered sheds open at the sides, 
which is the be.^^t method, or else by exposure 
to the sun. This process is a somewhat 
lengthened one, and during it a degree of 
fermentation is set up which is intimately 
associated with the colour, scent and flower 
of the leaves. Lastly, the leaves are subject¬ 
ed to a double process of roasting, first in a 
shallow iron pan termed a kuo, an operation 
which is rei)eated two or three times as may 
be necessary, and second in sieves called 
“ poey long” over a bright charcoal fire. 
The shrubs which furnish the leaves from 
which green tea is prepared are cultivated in 
manured or garden soils, the leaves are 
greener, more tender, and juicy, and two 
[ gatherings of them only are made, the first 
begins between the 20th .of April and the 
.5th of May, and lasts for about ten or fifteen 
days, and the second at the summer solstice. 
After gathering, the leaves should be dried 
and roasted as soon as possible, in fact the 
same day, that is, before the slightest fer¬ 
mentation has had time to set in, all ex[) 0 sure 
to the air being unnecessary and to the sun 
injurious. During the roasting, which is 
repeated once or twice in the “ kuo,’* only 
the second method, viz,, that iu the poey 
long, not being practised, the leaves are at 
the same time fanned to hasten the drying 
by dissipating the moisture which ri.sea 
during the operation. The principal varieties 
of green tea are Twaukay, an inferior descrip¬ 
tion of Hyson, young Hyson ; Hyson Skin, 
Gunpowder and Imperial ; all these, except 
the Twankay. are obtained from unsorted 
Hyson or Mao Cha in the manner described 
by Mr. Ball. 

In the analysis of black tea, several sub¬ 
stances were found to be employed either for 
the purposes of facing and colouring the 
surface of the leaves or to impart a stringency 
to the exhausted leaves. The substances 
ascertained were 

Starch, Black Lead, 

Gum, Talc, 

Catechu, China Qay, 

Sulphate of Iron, Soap Stone, 

Hose Pink, Indigo, 

Log wood, Turmeric. 

Iu addition to the above it has been ascer- 
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tained that mauy other substances are 
employed. The colours used in the facing 
of green tea are usually three, yellow, blue, 
and white. The yellow and blue colourt*, 
when mixed, form a green, and white is add¬ 
ed, either to lessen the intensity of the for¬ 
mer colours, or else to give polish to the 
surface of the leaves. The following is a 
recapitulation of the more important results 
arrived at by Dr. Hassal in the course of his 
investigations. The chief points ascertained 
with regard to Black tea are— 

1st. That»the principal black teas, namely, 
the Congous and Souchongs, arrive in England, 
for the most part, in a gonuiiie state. 

2nd. That certain descriptions of black 
tea, as scented Orange, Pekoe and Caper, are 
invariably adulterated, the adulteration in 
general consisting in the glazing of the 
leaves with plumbago or black lead ; the 
Caper likewise being subject to admixture 
with other substances ; as paddy husk, Lie 
tea and leaves other than those of tea. 

3rd. That several varieties of a spurious 
Caper, or black gunpowder, are prepared, 
which consist of tea dust, and sometimes the 
dust of other leaves and sand made up into 
little masses witl^ gum, and faced or glazed 
with plumbago, Prussian blue, and turmeric 
powder. In some cases these imitations are 
sold separately, but most frequently they 
are used to mix with, and adulterate the 
better qualities of Caper ; viz., those which 
are made of tea faced with plumbago only. 
With respect to green tea, the principal con¬ 
clusions are— 

1st, That these teas, with the exception 
of a few of British growth and manufacture 
from Assam, are invariably adulterated, that 
is to say, are glazed with colouring matters of 
different kinds. 

2nd. That the colouring matters used are 
in general Prussian blue, turmeric powder, 
and China clay, other ingredients being 
sometimes but not frequently employed. 

3rd. That of these colouring matters, Prus¬ 
sian blue, or ferro-cyaiiide of iron, possesses 
properties calculated to affect health injuri¬ 
ously. 

4th. That in Great Britain, there is really 
no such thing as a green tea—that is, a tea 
which possesses a natural green hue. 

5th. That green teas, and more especially 
the gunpowders, in addition to being faced 
and glazed, are more subject to adulteration 
in other ways than black teas, as by admix¬ 
ture with leaves, not those of tea, with paddy- 
husk, and particularly with Lie tea, 

6th. Lie tea is prepared so as to resemble 
green tea, and is extensively usee} by the Chi- 
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neae themselves to adulterate gunpowder tea; 
it is also sent over to Great Britain in vast 
quantities, and is employed for the same pur¬ 
pose by English tea-dealers and grocers. 

The above are the more important conclu¬ 
sions as to the condition of black and green 
teas, as imported, but these articles undergo 
further deterioration in Great Britain. 

Thus evidence has been adduced to show, 

1. That exhausted tea leaves are frequent¬ 
ly made up with gum, Ac., and resold to the 
public as genuine black tea, and, when arti¬ 
ficially coloured and glazed, even as green tea. ^ 

2. That the substances employed in the 
colouring are in many cases very much more 
objectionable and injurious than those used by 
the Cl inese, being often Inghly poisonous, 

3. That it is no uncommon thing for tea, 
both black and green, to be fabricated from 
leaves not those of tea, and possessing no pro¬ 
perties in common with the leaves of that 
plant. 

4. That black Lie tea is often coloured 
and extensively employed by English dealers 
and grocers for the adulteration of green tea. 

Shevaroy Hills, Madras .—The experiment 
of growing tea in the Madras Presidency has 
been often tried on a small scale. A number 
of plants supplied by Government through 
Dr, Wallich, were planted in the Shevaroy 
liilla about the year 1844, and had thriven 
well : but though no doubt was entertained 
of the ease with which they could be propa¬ 
gated over a wide extent of country, no 
attempt was made to give the cultivation a 
practical turn, or to make a cup of tea from 
the southern India tree. 

Coorg .—In Coorg, too, the experiment has 
been tested with like results, so that sufficient 
warranty exists to justify trials^on the largest 
scale. 

Java .—The Dutch have introduced the tea 
plant in their rich and fruitful colony of Java. 
That island lies between the sixth and eighth 
degrees of south latitude. In 1828, the first 
experiment in the cultivation of tea was made 
in the garden of the Chateau of Burtenzorg, 
at Java, where 800 plants of an astonishing 
vigor, served as an encouragement to under¬ 
take this culture, and considerable plantations 
were made in many parts of the island. The 
first trials did not answer to the expectations, 
as far as regards the quality of the article, the 
astringent taste and feeble aroma of which 
caused the conjecture that the preparation of 
the leaf, and its final manipulation, had not 
been exactly according to the process used in 
China. At present tea is cultivated in thir¬ 
teen Residencies ; but the principal establish¬ 
ment, where the final manipulation is made> is 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia. The tea 
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which Java now furnishes yearly tp tl^e iK^ar- 
kets of the mother country, may be stated 
at from 200,000 to 300,000 ppunds. It is 
intimated that the Government intends to 
abandon tliis culture to the industry of pri¬ 
vate individuals, under the guarantee of equit¬ 
able contracts. The mountain range, whicli 
runs through the centre of the island, is the 
most productive, because the tea gardens, ex¬ 
tending from near the base high up the moun¬ 
tains, reach an atmosphere tempered by eleva¬ 
tion. *i’he plant escapes the scorching heats 
pf the torrid zone, and finds a clipiate by 
height rather than by latitude, adapted to its 
nature. But the plant is not confined to lofty 
ridges. In the plains, the hedges and fences, 
if one may so call them, are all planted 
with the tea shrub, which flourish in greater 
or less perfection throughout the island. But, 
as has already been intimated, the equatorial 
latitudes are not the most auspicious, for 
the vigorous growth of a plant that re¬ 
quires a temperature equally removed from 
the extremes of heat and cold, and the 
quality of the tea is as much affected by 
the climate as the growth of the plant. 
A considerable quantity of tea is annqally 
shipped from Java to Europe ; but the 
extension of the cultivation is no doubt check¬ 
ed by the exceeding fertility of the soil, and its 
adaptation (o the growth of the rich products 
of tropical regions. Mr. Jacobson, inspector 
of tea culture iu Java, has publislied at 
Batavia a work in three volumes, upon the 
mode of cultivating this plant, upon the 
choice of grounds, and the best processes for 
the preparation and manipulation of the leaves. 
This book, the fruit of many years of ex¬ 
perience and care given to the subject, was 
well received by the cultivators who devote 
themselves to this branch of industry. 

Tea grows on the Himalaya.s at an ele¬ 
vation of seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, in the valley of the Dhoon, at 
the base of the Himalayas, an elevation of two 
thousand feet, on the banks of the Brahma¬ 
pootra in Assam, and the Soorma in Sylhet, 
Ht a very email elevation above the level of 
the sea. On hill or plain, from one thousand 
to eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the tea plant thrives well, and the only 
condition that it appears to require is a 
light and porous soil. In India the tea 
plant flourishes from the confines ofAffghan- 
istan to the borders of Burmab, from 
the 25th to the 33rd degree of latitude, and 
from the 70th to the 95th degree of longitude. 
Over this vast area, wherever tea has been 
planted, it has more than answered the ex¬ 
pectations of growers. The tea plant does 
not yield leaves fit for the manufacture of tea 
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qntil th^ third year ; it increa-ses yearly its 
produce until the eighth or tenth year, 
which tirne it attains its maximum., has 
bfeii found indigenous in Assam and Cach,iir, 
aged, it is averred, sixty and 8eyen.ty years, 
and still producing leaves of an excellent 
quality. A tea plantation may b<a compared, 
to an English orchard,—a properljy producing 
an income during, the life-time of the planter 
and passijig to his descendants, ^rom a aeries, 
of experiments made in the bills and the 
Deyrali Dhoon, full grown plants yield te^ in 
the proportion of 20 pounds to the 100 
plants. An ^\cre of land contains from 1,500 
to 1,600 platjts : the yield of tea ^yould there¬ 
fore be from 300 to 320 pounds. 

In China plants are never touched until the 
third or fourth year after they have been 
planted. Goi>d tea land is naturally moist:, 
although not stagnant ; the tea-shri\b is not 
a water plant, but is found in a wild state on 
the sides of hills. In China, rain falls in 
heavy and copious showers towards the end 
of April, and these rains continue at intervals 
in May and June. The first gathering of ten. 
leaves, those from which the Pekoe is njade, 
is scarcely over before the air becomes ch^rg- 
^d with moisture. The best mode of sending 
tea plants to a remote disAnce, is simply tp 
spvv the seeds in Ward’s cases soon after they 
are gathered.— The Universal Review» For- 
tune's Wayuierinrjs. Fortune's Tea Districtfi, 
IlassalVs Food and its Adulterations• 
TEA-HEIH-TOO-SHWO. Chow-taze was 
the originator of the second epoch of phi¬ 
losophical development in China. To him is 
ascribed the merit of having revived that dis¬ 
tinct knowledge of the greatest truths which 
had been lost to the world for the thirteer^ 
centuries that had elapsed after the death of 
Mencius. And’he regained that knowledge 
by the indept^ndeiit efforts of his own mind* 
unaided by any master. Only two of his 
works liave been preserved, the Tea-heih-too,- 
shwo and the Tuni^shat. He died in A. p. 
1200,; and in A. D. 1241, an Imperial re¬ 
script ordered his tablet, with those of four of 
his immediate predecessors, whose works he 
had annotated, to be placed in the temples of 
Confucius, which are to be found in, every dis¬ 
trict city throughout the empire. From that 
time to this, a period of six hundred years, 
his views of philosophy, morality, and politics 
have been supreme in China. At-thisday, his 
commentaries on the Yih King and the Four 
Books are learnt by heart by millions of Chi¬ 
nese, with the text of these works. The 
Public Service Examinations cannot be passed 
unless this be done. 

TEAHTI. See Kali. 

TEAILY. Tahiti. Aleurites triloba, ForiU 
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SagWAu Hindu. I Teak manim Tam. 

Jati MalaV. I Teku chettu Tel. 

The far famed teak tree is a illative of 
the mountaihoUs parts uf Malabar, of the 
moukitains bordering on the bauks of the 
Godavery above Kj-jahmiindry, and nf the Pegu, 
Moulmieiii, ahd Rangoon forests. It grows 
straight and lofty with cross armed panicles 
of showy White flowers. Tiie wood is Very 
liard but easily worked; it is soon season¬ 
ed, and being oily, does not injure iron, 
and shrinks little. It is probably the ino.st 
durable timber known, hence its value in 
ship building. The Malabar Teak is consider¬ 
ed the bet>t and is always most valued in 
Indian Government dock yaWs. A Valuable 
report by Dr. Falconer on the Teak forests <>f 
llie Tenasserirn Coast, was published lately 
among the Selections from the Records of the 
Bengal Government, 'i'he price of teak- 
wood at present is 3 Rs. pier cubic foot, double 
the ordinary rate. It is matter of regret con¬ 
sidering the vast importance of teak timber to 
England, as a maritime nation, that the preser¬ 
vation of the teak forests was so long disregard¬ 
ed. On the Coromandel coast, it flowers in 
June and July, and the seeds ripen September 
atidOctober.The wood has from long experience 
been fouttd to be by far the most useful timber 
in Southern Asia ; it is light, easily worked, 
and at the same time both strong and durable. 
I'hat which grows on the mountains in the vici¬ 
nity of the Godavery is occasionally beautifully 
Veined and mottled. For ship building pur- 
proses, teak is superior to every other sort 
of wood, being light, strong, durable, whether 
in or out of water. Pegu j^roduces the large.st 
quantity, and its navigable rivers enable it to 
be brought down to the sea ports ai a cheap 
rate. This timber has been found ill adapted 
fcor gun carriages. Indeed, when it is obser¬ 
ved bow easily it splits, it is surprising that 
it had been for so many years applied to this 
purpose, especially for the felloes. 

The gteat depot for the Godavery teak 
is COringa, where many vessels are built, 
yet even there it is found more profitable to 
plank vessels chiefly with teak brought 
from the optiosite coast. Either from want 
of means of transport or the force of habit, 
the wood cutters about the Godavery cut 
short almost every log to a length of eighteen 
or twenty feet, and cut away one half of the 
thickness of the fliiest logs ; leaving three 
projecting pieces which are pierced for staples 
for convenience in lashing either to the yokes 
of the buffaloes or for conveyihg it from the 
forester in rafts bn the water. In the Masiili- 
patam and Rajahmuiidry district the timbers 
are classed as Tanabees lb to 20 ft. X 18 in. 
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X 10 in. Toondoors 14 ft. x 12 in diameter. 
ISirambees 18 ft. x 8 in. 

Teak is brought in large quantities from 
the country bordering the Godavery and its 
tributaries. 

Godavery teak varies much in density ; 
much of it is finely veined ; generally it is 
heavier than the Rangoon teak, but not equal 
to some from the Malabar Coast. In Ceyion, 
the Dutch largely planted teak, which has 
attaitied considerable size. Teak seems to re¬ 
quire about 80 years to obtain perfection, but 
after 20 years a teak plantation would pro¬ 
bably yield a valuable return in thinning. 

Upon the whole, the Malabar teak seems 
the bist. That of Rangoon is lighter 
and more* open in the grain and is pre¬ 
ferred for masts and spars. The dark or 
heavy teak of the mountains bordering on the 
Godavery is very little if at all inferior to the 
Malabar, but a good deal of the Godavery 
^ teak is very open grained. The logs brought 
to market are always irregular in shape. 
Where strength without any regard to size 
and shape is required, the small heaVy Ibgs 
brought down by return bullock carts to- 
Masulipatam maybe used. Major CaUifibeirs 
experiments show the weight of a cubic foot to- 
vary in the several specimens from 52 to 37 
lbs, practical value of S. 92 to 50. 

TenaBserim teak is the stajde tiffiber 
of the Teiiasserim Provinces, alid from its 
abundance in Province Amherst, and its va¬ 
luable property of being impervious to the 
white ants, it is used in Maulnniiii almost ex- 
[ clusively, both for building purposes and for 
furniture. 

The teak tree is of rapid growth^ and the 
trunk grows erect, to a vast height, with co¬ 
pious spreading branches. The wood of the 
teak tree is by far the most useful timber iii 
India ; it is light, easily worked, andi though 
porous, it is strong and durable ; it requires 
little seasoning, and shrinks very little : it af¬ 
fords tar ot good quality and is rather of ati 
oily nature, therefore does not injure iron, 
and is the best wood in India fui* ship- 
timber, house carpentry, or any other work 
where strong and durable wood is Required. 
Malabar teak is esteemed superior to any 
other in India, and is extensively used for 
ship-building at Bombay. It grows in the 
teak forests along the western side of the 
Ghaut Mouutaius, and the contiguous 
ridges where the numerous streams afford 
water carriage for the timber. There is 
a variety, says iDr. Roxburgh, which grows on 
the banks of the Godavery^ of which the wood 
is beautifully veined, closer grained, and heavi¬ 
er than that of the common teak tree ; this 
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kind is well adapted for furniture. The cohe¬ 
sive force of teak wood varies from 13,000 to 
15,000 pounds per square inch ; the weight 
of its modulus of elasticity is 2,167,000 pounds 
per square inch, acctirding to Mr. Barlow’s 
experiments ; and tbe weight of a cubic foot 
seasoned, varies from 41 to 53 pounds. 
Representing tbe strength of oak by 100, 
that of teak will be, 109 

Stiffness of oak. by 100, ,, 12G 

Toughness of oak by 100, ». 94 

¥rom which it .appears, that it is much supe¬ 
rior to oak in these \)roperties, except in tough¬ 
ness ; but it is to be remembered, that these 
proportions are drawn from two or three ex¬ 
periments on teak, and most prol^ably these 
were tried on very select specimens ; whereas 
those for oak from a mean specimen, selected 
from pieces of oak of various qualities. 

Teak is considered a more brittle wood 
than the Saul or the Sissoo. In 25 years 
the teak attains the size of two feet diameter, 
and is considered serviceable timber, but it 
requires 80 years to arrive at maturity. Some 
of the old trees have beautiful burrs, resem¬ 
bling the Amboyna, which are much esteem¬ 
ed. Teak-wood when fresh has an agreeable 
odour, something like rosewood. The ships 
of war built of this timber weio— 

Ships of the Line. —Minden, Cornwallis, 
Melville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hastings. 

Frigates. —Salsette, Amphitrite, Trincoma- 
lee, Seringapatam, Madagascar, Andromeda, 
Alligator, Samarang, Herald. 

Sloops^ —Victor, CameleoiijSphynx, Cochin, 

It has been considered by n3any that a ship 
built of this sort of wood would last good 
from thirty to fifty years, for which time, re¬ 
port says, many ships have been known to 
run iu India. The old Milford Bombay ship 
in the country trade of India, was the oldest 
and best-conditioned ship that ever came 
under Mr. Edye’s notice. She was, he says, 
built of teak-timber about thirty-five years be¬ 
fore he saw her ; she had been constantly at 
eea, and only had a small repair during that 
period. She was built of the Malabar teak. 
A forest patch of teak, when iu full 
bloom, b.as much the appearance of a field 
of ripe corn when viewed from a distance, with 
a few spots of green interspersed ; by this ap¬ 
pearance the native hill people discover the 
trees of teak at one season, and cut around 
tttUr roots to prevent the sap from ascending 
the next year. The persons who work the 
forests of teak on the sides of the hills are thus 
able to distinguish at a distance those trees 
from the others. 
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The teak is probably the most durable of 
all timbers, it is very bard, and very heavy. 
It is extensively used for ship-building, for 
house carpentry, cart and coach building, and 
for house and camp furniture, for which it is 
well adapted, as it does not split. As regards 
strength, as shown by the weight it is capa¬ 
ble of sustaining, it is inferior to several 
others. It is probably tbe most valuable 
timber in the world, both for strength, fine¬ 
ness, and durability, and for being always safe 
from white ants. It grows to an enormous 
size, attaining maturity in about eighty years. 
Wood reddish and susceptible of a very fine 
polish. It is one of the few tropical trees 
which sheds its leaves annually and at once. 
It has this advantage over oak, that while 
that has an acid which destroys iron, this 
has an essential oil which preserves it. Fruit 
rough, brown, size of cherry, worthless. 
Another species, the Toctoua Hamiltoniana, 
is much smaller. In teak the concentric 
circles are not so wide as they are in the oak, 
the teak thereby acquiring great strength, com¬ 
pared with the oak: but the blue gumof Tasma¬ 
nia, the .Eucalyptus globulus, Lab., has greater 
density than either, The teak tree grows in the 
southern and we.stern parts of the Peninsula 
of India, in Malabar, in Canara, in tbe Wynaad, 
iu the forests of the Aniraallay hills, in Burinab, 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Sumbawa.Between 
Japara and Sourabaya several extensive teak 
forests occur, which are of vast importance to 
the island ; indeed there is no other kind of 
wood in the Archipelago which will endure so 
well in the water. But Java is the only island in 
the Archipelago possessing teak forests which 
are available to any extent for the purpose of 
ship-build in g. In Sumatra, Celebes, and Sum- 
bawa, the forests < are so far distant from the 
sea, that the expense of land carriage prevents, 
the natives from deriving any great advantage 
from its use. Teak is not known to inhabit 
the Malayan Peninsula. Mr. Conolly, about 
the year 1848, commenced planting teak seeds 
iu Malabar, and every year since then additional 
land has been occupied by teak plantations. 
As the best method of rearing young trees, 
take a layer of fresh stable manure, three in¬ 
ches to be first strewed over the bottom of tbe 
trench, then four inches of decaying leaf mould, 
then one inch of wood ashes, and over this 
about six inches of a light sandy soil. The fine 
silt from the bed of a tank is the beat. The 
seeds of some trees, like the tamarind and neem, 
sprout most readily when put in very thickly 
in handfuls at two inches from the surface. 
Some trees come up in three or four days, 
others in ten or twelve, while a few appear to 
have a particular month for coming up, and 
ij^they remain iu the ground without germinating 
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till a particular season. This has been remark¬ 
ed with the Adansonia and teak. It may occur 
with other trees. A few trees like the orange, 
pummelo and lime, will germinate at any 
season of the year; but they seem to stop grow¬ 
ing from April till about August, and if too 
much watered in the hot weather, they are apt 
to die. The common hedge plant of Madras, 
Inga dulcia or karkapilly, is also apt to be 
killed if too much watered during the hot sea¬ 
son. Once a day is sufficient for trees and 
for most plants, and evening is the best time 
of day to water. It has been found that all 
young trees thrive better if the earth is loosen¬ 
ed about their roots about once a week. This 
is best done with a steel fork in the evening 
after they are watered, and it acts beneficially 
by letting air in at the roots. The plants 
must not be too much disturbed. A good 
mode of rearing the teak tree is to steep the 
nuts in water for 36 hours, then sow them in 
holes four inches apart and half an inch under 
the surface, covering the beds with straw 
so as to prevent evaporation, and gently 
watering them every evening. The seeds 
sprout in from four to eight weeks. Teak 
does not frequently spring up under shade. 
The prevalence of other trees therefore 
over teak is a great hindrance to the grow¬ 
ing up of seedlings in sufficient quantity to 
replace those trees that have been removed. 
Young teak is not injured by elephants. It 
belongs to a family of plants, Verbenacem, that 
affords no fodder for animals, and Dr, Falconer 
satisfied himself in passing repeatedly through 
forests infested with wild elephants, that they 
do not cause the slightest injury to young 
teak. Teak wood is used as a rib-lining of the 
arches in the caves of Karli, and is said to be 
coeval with their erection, about two thousand 
years ago* Pliny states that the beams in the 
temple of Apollo at Utica were in perfect 
preservation in his time, though they had then 
endured 1178 years. The teak furnishes an 
opaque dull ash coloured oil. When allowed to 
rest for some time it separates into two layers, 
an upper or dark coloured clear stratum and 
a lower and more solid deposit. Its chief use 
is for applying to wood work of all sorts, 
either alone as a natural varnish, or in com¬ 
bination with certain resins.— M, E* J> R, 
MalcolrrCs Travels in South Eastern Asia^ Vol, 
/. p. 185. Mr- Earl, pages 44 & 45. Selec- 
from the Records of Govt of India^ Foreign 
Dept No. XXV111, p. 50,7X.p. 109. See 
Tectona. 
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TuUia Big^ Bexo. 

Krik-and Dan. 

Winter Taliog, Dur. 
Saroelle; Petite Sar- 
celle ; Cercelle ; 


Ceroerelle; Alde- 
brande ; Qarsote, 
Halebran, Fa. 

Spiegel entlein ; 
Kriekenta. Qbe. 


Cercedula; Cerce- 
volo; iSirtella ; 
Scavolo; Anitrella; 
Anitra dTnveruo It. 


Eestel-ort-and: Nor. 

Arta; Kraeck, Sw. 
Cor-Hwyad, Braoh. 
Hwyai Weiah. 


The teal is a swimming bird of the family 
Anatidse and sub family Anatinae, and of the 
geuus Querquedula. The teal are simply 
small ducks, and several species are known. 
They are of somewhat slender make and fly 
very rapidly. Teal have long been prized as a 
delicate food. Willughby remarks that, for 
the taste of its flesh and the wholesome 
nourishment it affords the body, it “doth 
deservedly challenge the first place among 
those of its kind.’* la the ‘ Portraits d’Oysea- 
ux’ 1557, the following quatrain celebrates its 
excellence, and alludes to its habits :— 

“ Bieo peq souvent bo plonge la sarcelle 
Entre deux eaux, de lequelle la chair 
£.st .delicate: ausai couste elle cher 


Autant qu’oyseau qui soit petit commeelle.’* 
Accordingly we see it holding a high place 
in ancient feasts. We find it among the ‘ good¬ 
ly provision’ at the banquet given at the en¬ 
throning of George Nevell, archbishop of York, 
in the reign of Edward IV. : 'Mallardes and 


Tealea, 4000.’ The price in the Northumber¬ 
land Household Book is—‘ Teylles, Irf, mal¬ 
lards being 2dJ 

Q. crecca, Linn, the common teal of India, 
is 14J inches long. It is migratory and 
breeds in the northern and temperate regions, 
but it is one of the most abundant, as also one 
of the earliest visitors to India. It arrives early 
in September, and frequents both tanks and 
rivers.often in immense flocks. Its flight is ama¬ 
zingly rapid. Large numbers are netted and 
caught in various ways to supply the tealeries. 
It is a night feeder. It is most excellent 


food. 


I Q. circia, Linn, The blue winged or 
Garganey teal, is distributed over the greater 
portion of the Old World. It is even more 
abundant in India than the common teal, but 
is somewhat later in its arrival. It has a 
swift flight, occurs in vast flocks, and feeds at 
night. Vast quantities of this and Q. crecca 
are caught alive, some by large flap nets, 
others by nooses fixed to a long line across a 
jbeel, and in some places by a man wading 
with his head above water, concealed in a 
large earthen pot, several of which have pre¬ 
viously been set afloat. 

Q. glocitansy Pallas, is the clucking teal of ‘ 
India. It is a rare bird both in Europe and 
in India, and appears to be most common in 
Northern Asia on the borders of Lake Baikal, 
and in China and Japan. It has a peculiarly 
loud clucking call, mohmoh*mok-loh. P 

Other species are Q. falcata, Pallas ; Q. 
Javana,^od<f.; Q. Manillensis, Mull and SsKU 
Eng. Cye. See Birds* 
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TEAO. Sind. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. 

TEA-ROOT. See Dracaena. 

TEASEL. 

Fuller’s Teasel, Eng. Kraizdistol, Geu. 

„ Thistle, ,, Cardo da Cardare, It. 
Chardon a carder, Fr. Cardeucha, Sp. 

Weber-distel, Geh. Cardo peinador, „ 

This plant is the Dipsacus fulloiium of 
botanists. It is cultivated in England, clothiers 
employ the crooked awns of the heads for 
raising the nap on woollen cloths, &c.—Jio- 
Culloch. Faulkner. 

TEA-TASTER, a person who tests the 
qualities of teas in the Chinese ports, or in the 
London broker^s offices.— Simmonds* Diet. 

• TEHRAN, the capital of Persia, is in lat. 
35^ 40' N. 

TEBU-GAS. Singh. Costus speciosus, 
Foxb. 

TEBU. Malay. Saccharum officinarum. 

TECKELLY. See Kimedy. 

TECOMA, a genus of plants of the order 
Bignoniacea3, of which several species occur in 
India, and others have been introduced ; they 
are all elegant plants. Tecoma jasminoidos 
has the color of the flowers pink. Tecoma 
radicans is a climbing glabrous plant with 
rough rooting branches. It grows against a 
wall by throwing out roots from its branch¬ 
es in the same manner as ivy. Its large 
flowers are called Trumpet-Flowers,— Ftkj. 
Cyc. Riddell. 

TECOMA CAPEN>SIS, Lindl. 

Bignouia capenais, Thiinh. 

An elegant creeping plant with orange color¬ 
ed flowers, well adapted for covering a wall or 
running up a trellis work ; grown from seed in 
common garden soil.— Riddell, 

TECOMA GRANDIFLORA, Swiet. DC. 
Bignonia Chiuensis. A tree of Japan. 

TECOMA SUAVEOLENS. G. Don. 
syn. of Eignonia suaveolens, Roxh. 

TECOMA STANS is a small tree, or or¬ 
namental garden shrub. Its roots are reputed 
diuretic.— Uort, Garden 6, M. E. R. 

TECOMA UNDULATA, G. Don. I 

Biguouia undulata, Moxh. I 

Bug'trora. of Bombay. Reg davYan ; Koodan ; 
Kohira ; Lahura ; Ilel)dun, Pashtu. 

Luar, Punjab. Khew, Sjnd. 

A small stiff-looking tree occurring in the 
arid tracts from Delhi westward through 
Harriana and the Central Punjab to the 
Salt Range and Trans-Indus, where it oc¬ 
curs up to 2,500 or 3,000 feet. Also in the 
Siwalik, and on the Beas below Kangra. This 
has perhaps the handsomest flower of any indi¬ 
genous Punjab tree, and its gorgeous orange 
blossoms make quite a show in some parts in 
the west of the province. Trees of four and 
\ five feet are not uncommon ; but at 8irsa, near 
v the Sutlej, are se^n trees ,iip to^ or 8 feet 
6^ ■ 'J 


girth and 40 feet high. The leaves vary great¬ 
ly in size. The foliage is browsed by cattle. 
The wood is hard, close grained and strong, 
but is rarely large or abundant; used for mak¬ 
ing charpoys, spinning wheels and ploughs 
in the Salt Range .—Hand Booh. 
Dr, J. L. Stewart. 

TECOMA XYLOCARPA, G. Don. Big¬ 
nonia xylocarpa, Roxb. 

TECTONA GRANDIS. Linn. 

Segun, Beng. Saga, Mahh. 

Ky-won, BuiiM. .Tati, Malay. 

Jaadi, Can. Tekka, Maleal, Sinoh. 

Teak tree, Eng. Tek maram. Tam. 

Sagwaii, Hind. Teku : Teku chettu^TEL, 

ShalJiiua of Jubbuli’ore Pedda teku, „ 

This majestic forest tree is perhaps the 
most largely used of any of the woods of 
south-eastern Asia. It has been introduced 
into tlio Panjab, it is found in Bundelcund, 
on the Araviilli and Satpoora, and on the 
banks of the Taptee river. It grows as a 
majestic forest tree on the western side of In¬ 
dia, from Nassik, N. W. of Bombay south¬ 
wards to Severndroog : in the forest west of 
Vingorla, near Sawuntwarie : in the forest 
between Dharwar, Suuda and Sedashegur and 
in smaller patches alxrve the ghats, in Canara, 
Malabar, Cochin, Travanc«>re and Coimbatore 
in the Anmnallai ; a small quantity occurs in 
the Nalla Malai mountains between Nellore 
and Cuddapah. North-east of this, it is 
known in the Nugpore and the H) derabad 
territories, on the Godavery and its feeders, 
viz., east of Chanda, on the left bajik of tlie 
Pacn Gunga and north of the Indrawatti river 
in 20"* N.L. also on the 18^ N. L. close to the 
right bank of the Godavery, east of Warungul, 
and, further east, on the right bank of the Seb- 
ber river. In Ceylon, the Dutch largely planted 
teak, which has Attained considerable size. It 
grows ill Burmali and the Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces, also at tl]e forks of the Sal wen 
river, and west of Moulmein between the 
Martaban river and tlie Menam and nearly as 
far soutli as Tavoy, teak forests occur of great 
value. Further south and east it only re¬ 
appears in Siam and in the mountainous 
parts of Sumatra, Celebes, Sumbawa, and Java. 
Between Japara and Souraba^^a, several exten¬ 
sive teak forests occur, which are of vast im¬ 
portance to the island. But, Java is tho 
only island in the Archipelago possessing teak 
forests available to any extent for the purpose 
of ship-building ; for, in Sumatra, Celebes and 
Sumbawa, the teak forests are so far distant 
from the sea, that the expense of land carriage 
prevents the natives deriving any great advan¬ 
tages from their export Teak is used in 
house building, for beamsf, for furniture of 
i every description, and largely in ahip-building. 

^ In the Madras gun carriage manufactory, it 
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is used for all parts of light field carriages (ex¬ 
cept the beams); waggons and thoir limbers 
(except poles and splinter bars); also for heavy 
field and garrison carriages ; garrison travers¬ 
ing platforms ; for gun mortar platforms ; 
and for iill parts of heavy and light mortar 
carts ; store carts (with the exception of poles 
and splinter bars) ; platform, line, and water 
carts ; gins, and wheel work ; heavy and light 
field ammunition boxes : transport carriages 
and limbers and furniture work— Drs. liox- 
hurghi Wight, Falconer, Mason, McClelland, 
Gibson, Gleghorn, Stewart, and Brandis ; Mr- 
Edge, Mr. Rohde, Mr. Earl, Mr. E. O'Riley ; 
Cal. and Mad. Cat Ex. 1862, Madras Proc. 
Ex. Major Morgan, Captain Sankey. 

TECTONA TERNiFOLlA, Bucin 

Tectoua Hamiltonia, Wall. | Ta-hut Burm. 

This species of teak grows on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, at Segaon, Prome, Ava, and 
at the foot of T\iong-Dong, and, from native 
descriptions, Dr. Mason imagines it is found 
in the province of Yay. It flowers in March, 
its wood is inferior to that of T. grandis.— 
Drs. Mason, Voigt. 

TEDDA-PALA, Tkl. Ixora parvifiora. 

TEDLA-PALA, Tel. also Chitti ankudu, 
Tel. Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. 

TEE, Burm. Properly h’tco, the umbrella 
which crowns tho top of a Burman praw or 
pagoda, without which it is not considered to 
be sanctified. In restoring that of the Shooay 
Dagoii at Rangoon, which had been destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1769, tlie king of Ava 
attended with an army of 50,000 men.— Cole. 
Myth. Hind. p. 397. 

TEEA, a Bornean weight, tlie sixth part of 
the mace ; about 6 J grains.— Simmonds' Diet, 

TEEAR, a race in the south-western parts 
of the peninsula of India, practising polyandry. 
See Teer ; Tiyar. 

TEEDONG. See Kunawar. 

TEEHUN. See Khutri. 

TEEJA OR ZEEARAT, Hind. In malio- 
niedanism, a visiting of tho grave ; also visit¬ 
ing the alum or standards. 

TEEKA, Hind. A spot made on the fore¬ 
head by Hindus. 

TEE-KA-LOUNG or Tba-ka-dat-ghee, 
Burm. A timber tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. 
Abundant at Mergui and Tavoy. When sea¬ 
soned it floats in water. It is used for bed¬ 
steads and for house building. Recommend¬ 
ed as a durable, tough wood for helves or for 
hammer handles.— Captain Dance. 

TEEKOR, Hind. Curcuma arigiistifolia. 

TEEL, also Jingelli, Guz. Hind, Gingelly 
seed, Sesamum orientale. 

TEELUR OR CHELUR. A river near 
Sbajebanpoor. 


TEEN, Arab. Figs. 

TEEN. Hind. Lit. earth, dust, or clay. 
Adam, according, to mahomedan belief, was 
created from it. 

TEENA. See Dyes. 

TEENAH, Heb. Fig tree of Ficus carica. 

TEEN-TSING-FOO, or Tien-tsing, a 
Chinese city of great trade, particularly in 
salt, at the junction of the Eii-ho or Yun- 
liang-ho with the Peiho. 

TEEN YARI, a name of the sheeali 
sect of mahomeclans, applied to them by tho 
sutini mahomedans, because the shiah reject 
the kalif Abu-baki as a successor of Mahom¬ 
ed, and claim the rule to have fallen to Ali. 

TEEONG, SuMAT, Gracula religiosa, Linn. 
the m na-bird. 

TEER, properly Tevan, islanders, also 
written Tiyar and Teer, a caste in Travancore, 
certainly immigrants from Ceylon. They 
occupy also Malabar and are engaged in 
cultivation. Their women have forms of groat 
symmetry, with a clear light brown complexi¬ 
on, uniform and brilliant. The chaste women of 
their class wear no covering on the upper 
parts of their bodies. Their name is written 
Teer, Teyar, Tiar, Eeyoover, or Juver, they aro 
the toddy drawers of Malabar, and are a 
servile class who follow the rule of descent a 
matrice. They are polyandrous. On the 
Malabar coast they form a great part of the 
people ; they are a fair, good looking race, 
treated as outcastes, and until recently were 
compelled to move from the road when a Nair 
appruaclied. The Teer are being educated in 
tlie Government schools, obtain service, aro 
acquiring land, and are very well to do. They 
are fairer and more refined looking than the 
Nair. Teer is said to mean island, and the 
Maldives and Ceylon are both named as their 
original country. Dr, Caldwell thinks they 
came from Ceylon.— Caldwell. SeeKummaler. 

TEER AH, a small province or district, ly¬ 
ing between Peshawar and Cabul, and confin¬ 
ed on the north and south by the river of 
Cabul, and by the southern ridge of snowy 
mountains .—RennelVs Memoir, p. 151. 

TEEllAT’H, Hind. A holy place of pilgrim¬ 
age, visited by hindus or jains. Amongst 
the most celebrated are the Ganges at Hurd- 
war ; the town of Benares, Mount Aboo ; 
Panderpur in the Dekhan, Triputty in the 
Carnatic, Conjeveram and Ramieseram. At 
Mount Aboo a group of five of the twenty- 
four jain pontiffs are more particularly rever¬ 
enced, and distinctively called the Panch- 
TeeraPhi, viz. Rishubdeva, the first; Suntnath, 
the sixteenth ; Nemnatb, the twenty-second ; 
Parswanatb, the twenty-third j and Mahavira, 
the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred 
mount or place of pilgrimage (tecraPh), and 
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each is recognized by his symbol, yiz., tbe 
ball, black antelope, conohshell, hooded ser¬ 
pent and tiger, and it is quite sufficient to find 
one of these symbols upon the plinth to as< 
certain the particular pontifi to which it 
belongs.— Tod!% Rajasthan^ vol, ii. p. 724. ' 

TEESTA, a tributary to the Brahmapoo¬ 
tra. It rises in about lat. 27® 59’, Ion. 88° 
50^ S. S. E. and runs into the Brahmapootra 
after a course of 333 miles. It receives the 
Lachoong, 23 miles ; Rungbo, 22 miles ; Eun- 
geet, 23 miles. It is navigable for craft of 6 
or 7 tons as far up as Puharpoor, 15 miles 
beyond the divergence of the Attree. 

TEESU, Hind ? Dhak flowers, flowers of 
Butea frondosa. 

TEETA, Bkng. Picrorrhiza. 

TEETAH,-? Jute. 

TEETH of animals, and teeth and tusks of 
elephants, form articles of commerce. The 
grinders or teeth proper are used for knife- 
handles and other purposes. The teeth of many 
carnivorous animals are used for necklaces 
and ornaments.— Simmonds' Diet, 

TEE-THEE.-? Diospyroa kaki. 

TEE YE R. See Teer ; Kummaler. 

TEGADA, Tel. also Nalla tegada, Tel. 
Ipomaea turpethura, R, Br, 

TEGH BAHADUR. See Sikhs. 

TEG-GUMMADU, Tel. Gmelina arborea. 

TEGOLE EMBRICI, lx. Tiles. 

TEH, Malay. Tea. 

TEHAMA. A political division of Yemen, 
in Arabia, extending along the whole sea- 
coast of that province, washed by the lied 
Sea, with a varying breadth of from twenty 
to eight miles. Tehama is now a part of the 
Turkish empire, its principal cities are Hodai- 
da, Lohea, Mokha, and Jezan on tbe sea- 
ooast, with Zebeed and Bait-el-Fakeeh in the 
interior. 

TEH-CHAU. All the Banner gjirrisons of 
China, save those of P'uhchu, Canton, Liang- 
chau, Ninghia, Chwaugliang, Tai-yuen, Teh- 
obau, and the nine inner garrisons of the Me¬ 
tropolitan Cordon, send up a small number of 
officers and men to Peking to be there taught 
their duties in the hunting suite of tbe Em¬ 
peror, should he repair to the preserves of 
Muh'lan, at Jeh-ho (Zhehol). These are in 
the keeping of a Tsungkw in (3a) two yih- 
ching (4a) eight fong-yu (5a) and eight Jiiau- 
ki kiau, or subalterns all under the orders of 
the tutuug of Jeh-ho. 

TEHR—1 See Caprem. 

TEHERAN is known from repeated obser¬ 
vations to be 3,600 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is in L. 35® 37'N., and L. 50® 52' E. 
It stands on a very low traot of ground near 
to the foot of the Elborz mountains, which at 
this part have an older and more romantic 
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celebrity attached to them, than the gloomy 
fame they derive from Hassan Saheb and his 
sanguinary race. The ancient Hyrcania, a 
country of warriors, who are reported to have 
carried a charmed life, lying immediately 
north of these bills, their passes became tbe 
scenes of more than mortal combats, between 
the simply brave heroes of Persia and these 
magician chieftains : they are also noted for 
having been the place of refuge of the illustri¬ 
ous prince Zal. Teheran is surrounded by a 
deep ditch, towers, aiid a mud wall, embrac¬ 
ing a circuit of eight thousand yards, with 
four gates: that to the south leading to Ispa¬ 
han ; that to the north-west to Tabreez; the 
other two look towards the hills in the corres¬ 
ponding directions.— Porter*s Travels^ YoL !• 
p. 309. 

' TEILA, Hind. Ribes grossnlaria.' 

1 TEING NYET, Burm. Csesalpinia sappan. 

TEIN-HPY-SO, Burm. Ar. White oxide 
of arsenic. 

TEIN N’GYET, Burm. Csesalpinia sap- 
pan, Linn* Roxb, W, ik A. 

TEITAN-COTTAY. Strychnos potato¬ 
rum. 

I'EJ, Hind. Pers. Bark of Cassia lignea. 
Cinnamon, 

TEJAS. Sp. Tiles. 

TEJASH-CHANDRA. Sans. From tejas, 
glory, and chandrii, the moon. 

TEJBAL, Guz. Hind. Pers. Tbe seeds 
and capsules of the Xanthoxylura hostile, 
which are employed by the natives of northern 
India as a remedy for the tooth-ache, and also 
for intoxicating fish. They have a warm, spicy, 
pepper-like pungency, a property which is par¬ 
ticipated in by the bark and other parts of 
tbe tree. The term is applied to tbe capsules 
and seeds of several species of Xanthoxylou 
and other drugs.— Faulkner. Ben* Fhar* 

TEJEND. See Mongol. 

TEJTIA. See Hindu. 

TEJO-MAYA, Sans. From Teja, glory 
and nmya, fulness. Teja, Sans, glory, is from 
tij, to sharpen. 

TEJPAT, Aromatic leaves of Cinnamomum 
albiflorum, or of Cinnamomum tainala, also 
called in Hindi tamala patra. Tbe term Tejpata 
is also applied to leaves of Laurus or Cinnamo¬ 
mum Malabathrum, the folia Malabathri of 
the ancients, and in Bengal it is given to the 
leaves of Cinnamomum nitidum, Neee„ Their 
odour resembles that of cloves ; the flavour is 
aromatic and hot— Simmonds' Diet* Ben^ 
Fhar* See Malabathrum. 

TEJPAT-KA PHUL, Hind. Cassia buds. 

TEELA, Sans. From teek, to judge. 

TEKUNDA-JUTEE, Bemg. Monetia te* 
tracantha* 
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TEEATA’SHIJ. Bbng* Eaphorbia anti¬ 
quorum. 

TEKE. See Khiva, 

TEKKALI. Tkl. Clerodendron pblomoi- 
des, Linn, Roxh, W. and. A, 

TEKKALI CHETTU, Tel. Clerodendron 
phlomoides, Linn, 

TEKKEER ATTOVYE ANJELLY, Tam. 
A wood of Travancore, of a brown colour, 
specific gravity 0 528, 4 to 6 feet in circum¬ 
ference, used for house and ship building.— 
Colonel Frith* 

TEKUT. See Mesopotamia. Tigris. 

TEKU-CHETTU, Tel. Tectoua grandis, 
Linn* 

TEL, Guz. Hind. Any oil. Tel-i-gand- 
hak, Petroleum : Tel-Multani, oil scented with 
orange flowers. Tel-Siya, lit. “ black,” or 
coarse oil, rape seed oil. 

TELA, It. Linen. Calico, Tela-a-damas- 
cada, Sp. Damask. Telia Bambagiua, also 
Tela Di Pinta, It. Calico. Tela Damaschina. 
It. Damask. Tela De Algodon, Sp, Calico, 
Tela De lino, Sp. Linen. 

TELA. Hind. A blight on sugar-cane, like 
a dark powder. 

TELA ARENARUM. See Cotton manu¬ 
factures. 

TELAE, Malay. Abrus precatorius, Linn* 

TELAGA, Tkl. A species of Gardenia, of 
the Qodavery forests and Dekhan, has a 
very hard wood, would be very good for turn- 
ing »—Captain Beddome, 

TELAGA-BODAS. The Guevo Upas or 
Valley of Poison, is at the side of the volcano 
Papandayang in Java, It is 500 feet below 
the run of the old crater, which is now the 
Telaga-bodas or White Lake. It is a small 
bare place with many crevices, from which 
carbonic acid is poured, and many dead ani¬ 
mals, dogs, cats, squirrells, rhinoceros, tigers 
birds and snakes are seen in it.— Bickmore* 
p* 53 

TELA KUCHA, Beng. Kai-danda, Tel. 
Coccinia Indies, W* and A. 

TELANGA-CHEENA, Beng. Lagerstrse- 
mia Indica. 

TELA-PASHANUM, Tel. White arsenic. 

TELASU, Tel. also Chinduga, Tel. 
Acacia odoratissima, Willd. 

TELA TUMBATIN, Tel. Canavalia gla- 
diata. 

TELE, Malay, Seeds of Abrus preca¬ 
torius. 

TELEGRAPH. The Bed Sea Telegraph 
was opened on the 1st October 1859. 

TELEKI, Tel. Clerodendron phlomoides, 
Linn* 

TELEKIA* This plant bears a yellow 
flowert and grows in any common garden soil. 
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TELEYA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft, red wood.—1862. 

TELI.-1 Cantharides. 

TELI, Hind. In ludia, a term applied ' 
to shopkeepers, oilmeiL who make and sell 
oils, a humble avocation. Kahan rajah Kishn, 
kahan Ganga teli : behold the distanee 
between rajah Kislm and Ganga the oilman. 

TELIA GARJAN, Beng. Guz. Hind. 
Wood oil. 

TELIOHERRY BARK. Connessi bark. 

TELI MAKHI. Hind. Cantharides. 

TELINQA, TelJunga, Tiling, or Telugu is 
the name of a people and their language, dwell¬ 
ing in the coast tract north from Madras to 
Orissa. The term is supposed by some to be 
derivec from the Sanscrit words Tri-lingam, 
the country of the three lingums. The 
country is known as Telingana, and extends 
from Pulicat on the north of Madras, as far 
to the north as Gaiijain, and westwards to 
Trepati, Bellary, Kurnool, Beder and Chanda 
throughout the regions where Telugu is 
spoken j by Europeans the Tiling are styled 
Gentoo. See Telugu. 

TELINGA POTATO, Eng. Amorphophal- 
lus campanulatus. 

TELING KORAWA or Kashi Koraw, 
See Korawa. 

TELINI,^ Indian Blistering Fly. Species 
oi Meloe or Mylabris cichorei. The wing covers 
are marked with large spots of light brown 
alternating with deep blue. Another blister¬ 
ing fly is small, steel blue, Cantharis violacea, 
— Ben. Phar, 

TELKAIHA, Hind. Coccinia Indica. 

TELKATCHA, Hind. Bryonia grapdia, 

TEL KODUKU- Tam. Tiaridium ludicum, 
Schm. 


TEL-KOHUMBA, Sing. Margosa or Neem 
bark, the bark of Azadarachta Indica, used 
medicinally as a febrifuge. 

TELL, a tributary to the Mahanuddy, it 
rises in L. 19® 54', 82® 41' and runs N. 
W. into Mahanuddy, length 130 m. 

TELL A, Tkl. White ; hence 
Telia adavi mulla, Tel., also adavi malla,^ 
Tel. Jasminum auriculatum, Vahl. 

Telia agisi, or Avisi, Tam. White variety 
of Agati grandiflora, Desi\ 

Telia antisa, Tel., also Chiribeuda, TeL 
Sida cordifolia, Linn* 

Telia avalu, Tel. Sinapis glauca, Roxh. 
Telia Avisi, Tel. Agati grandiflora, Dew.^ 
the A. albiflora of White and Arn • also 
.^Bcbynomene grandiflora, Roxh, 

Telia barranki, Tel. Ficus ampelos, Burm*^ 
also P. benjamina, Linn. 

Telia biri-kaya, Tel. Lufla, species. 

Telia chamanti, Tel. Chrysanthemum eari- 
Uatum, Schoueh. 
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Telia chandanum, Tel., also Chandanum, 
Tel. Santalum album, Linn» 

Telia chandra, Tel, Acacia suma, Buck, 
Mimosa suma, Roxb. 

Telia clieruku, Tel., also Cheruku, Tel. 
Saccharum officiuarum, Linn, variety. 

Telia chettu, Tel. Excoecaria agallocha, 
Linn, Roxb. 

Telia chikkudu kaya, Tel., also Chikkudn, 
Tel. Lablab cultratus, DC, 

Telia chitra mulum, Tel. Plumbago Zey- 
lanica, Roxb, 

Telia dinteiia, Tel., also Dintena, Tel. Cli- 
toria ternatea, Linn. 

Telia dirasana, Tel, also Dirasana chettu, 
Tel. Acacia speciosa, Willd. 

Telia durada goiidi, Tel. Mucuna, species* 

Telia gaggera chettu, Tel. Ocirnum villo- 
sum, Roxb. 

Telia galijeru, Tel. Trianthema decan- 
drum, Linn, variety viridihorum. 

Telia Garitera, Tel., corruption for Telia 
dintena, Tel. 

Telia gariki, Tel. Cynodon dactyl on. 

Telia gata, Tel. Pancratium Zeylanicum, 
Linn. Roxb, 

Telia gadda, Tel. Garlic. 

Telia giniya chettu, Tel. Alhaji iiiaurornm, 
Tourae, syn. of Hedysarum alhaji, Roxb, 

Telia gora chettu, Tel. Sida cordifolia, 
Linn, 

Telia gummudu, Tel. Vitis lanceolaria, 
Wall, A. and If., also the Stilago diandra of 
Roxb, The term gurnudii is properly the 
name of Gmelina arborea, but is applied with 
some qualifying adjectives to several kinds of 
vine. 

Telia guri vinda, Tel. Abrus precatorius, 
Linn. var. leiicospcrmus. 

Telia Guru ginja, Tel. Abrus precatorius, 
Linn, The black variety, Melanospermos. 

Telia irugudu., Teh Dalbergia latifolia, JV, 
and A, Roxb. 

Telia Iswari, Teh a species of Aristolcchia, 
or Bragantia. 

Telia jannrnu, Tcl. a species of Crotalaria. 

Telia Jilakarra, Tel. a species of Cuniinum. 

Telia jilledu, Teh Calotropis gigantea, 
variety alba. 

Telia jiluga, Tel. Calsiilia axillaris, Roxb, 

Telia jonna, Tel. Sorghum saccliaratum, 
Pcrs. Andropogon saccharatum, Roxb. also 
Devata dhanyamu, Teh 

Telia jonnalu, Teh Sorghum vulgare. 

Telia juvvi, Tel., also Bapanaburi, Tel. 
Ehretia buxifolia, Roxb, 

Telia kakamuste, Tel. species of Sponia. 

Telia kakara, Tel. Momordica charantia, L, 

Telia kakisa, Tel. Gardenia montana, R. 

Telia kaluva, Tel. Nymphaea pubescens, W. 
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Telia kasturi pasupu, Tel. Curcuma aroma- 
tica, Salis, Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb, 

Telia keriya gass, Singh. Exccecaria agallo¬ 
cha, Linn, Roxb. W, Ic. 

Telia korinda, Tel. Acacia csDsia, W, and 
A, 

Telia lodduga. Teh Species of Symplocos.. 
Telia maddi, Tel., also Maddi, Tel. Termi- 
nalia glabra, W.andA, 

'fella manga, Tel. Gardenia lucida, Roxb.. 
Telia moduga, Teh, also Moduga, Tel. 
Biitea frondosa, Roxb. 

Telia miilaka, Tel Solanum indicum, Linn.^ 
Telia mulii goranta, Teh, also Maila mu- 
lu goranta, Teh Barleria obovata, Linn 
Telia Munaga, Teh, also Munaga, Tel. 
Var. of Hyperanthera moringa, Roxb. 

Telia rnurupind, Teh, also Murupindi,. 
Teh Acalypha ciliata, Port. 

Telia mutuku, Teh, also Manda motuku, 
Teh, also Nernmi chettu, Teh Dalbergia 
Oojeniensis, Roxb, 

Telia nela gummudu, Tel. Species of 
Batatas. 

Telia nela mulaka, Tel., also Nela Mulaka,. 
Tel. Solanum Jacquini, Willd. 

Telia nela vemii. Teh Hedyotis Heynei, 
R. Br. Oldenlandia herbacea, Roxb. 

Telia neredu, Tcl. Calyptranthes caryo- 
phyliifolia. 

Telia nilambari, Tel. Barleria dichotoma, 
Roxb, 

Telia pachari, Teh, also Porilla Sapara, Tel. 
Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 

Tel laid padrnam, or Padmam, NelumJbium 
specio.sum, Willd. 

Telia pampena. This name was given by 
the Konda Dorala of Simhachalara. The name 
Bhutala Ohairi was also applied to the same 
tree by some, but this tree differed from that 
so named at VissarHiapeta, a plant of which 
was sent to the Agri-Horticultural Garden, 
where it proves to be a Euphorbiaceous tree. 

Telia papata, also Papata, Tel. Pavetta 
Indica, Linn. 

Telia pafsaroo, Tel. Dalbergia paniculata, 
Roxb. W. iJc A. 

Telia pedda goranta, Tel. White variety 
of Gomphena globosa, Linn, 

Telia pidusu, Tel. Streptium asperum, R, 
Cor. These names are very local, the plant 
being uncommon at Samulcottah at Matur in 
Guntur, and at Simhachalam in Vizagapatam 
the Konda Doralu called it Kokhera, 

Telia pippali. Teh Symphorema involu- 
cratum, R. W. Ic. 

Telia polki, Tel, ? SeC Polki. 

Telia ponuku, Teh Givotia Rottleriformis, 
Griff, W. A. 

Telia pula nirulli, Teh Species of Allium,^. 
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Telia purugudu, Tel. Fluggea leucopyrus, masts of pattamar, catamarans, canoes, &c,y 
Willd* but it is not durable,— JSdye^ Forests of Mala^ 

Telia purugudu, Tel., also Purugudu, Tel. bar and Canara. 

Species of Phyllanthus. TELLI, Tam. Aihibas scandens. 

Telia rantu, Tel. Adhatoda betonica, ; TELLICHKRllY, in lat. 11® 45'N., long, 
the Justicia betonica of lioxb. and Rheede, 75® 28' E., a town on the Malabar coast. 

Telia sala barta, also Adavi mutya malle, TELLIGEE—] Caryuta urens. 

Tel. Hibiscus hirtus, Linn, TELLINGA, a dhoney or native coasting- 

Tella Sandra, Tel. Acacia suma. Wood very vessel on the coast of Coromandel ?? Sim- 
good and strong, abundant in the Aukcesah, mond's Diet, 

Godavery and Circar jungles. Th]LMESSUS SERRATUS, a rare crab of 

Telia sapara, Tel, Acacia elata, Grah. the Gulf of Picheli.— Adams. 

Telia sugandhi pala, Tel. Heinidesmus TELMl. Singh. Bassia longifolia. 

Indicus, R. Brown. TELNUR MUDUL, Bkng. Curculigo 

Telia tamara. Tel. Nelumbiuin. orchioides, Goirt. 


Telia tegada, Tel. Ipomaea turpethurn,7?. 
Brown, 

Telia tige, Tel. Dalbergia rubiginosa, 
Roxb. 

Telia totakura, Tel. White variety of Ama- 
rantua oleraceus, Linn. 

Telia tumma, Tel. Acacia leucophlooa, 
Willd, W. A. also, 

Telia Lidata, also Bail komma. Tel. Opilia 
amentacea, R, 

Telia ulimara, Tel. ? Crataeva Roxburghii, 
R. B. W, 

Telia ulimidi, Tel. ? Crata3va Roxburghii, 
R. Br. Capparis trifoliata, Roxb. 

Telia umati, Tel. 'I Datura alba, Rumph. 

Telia uppi, Tel. Monetia tetracantha, G* 
Don. 

Telia usirika, Tel. Phyllanthus pendulus, 
Roxb. 

Telia uste, Tel. Solanum trilohatum, Linn. 

Telia vadaia, Tel. Getonia nutans, Roxb. 

Telia vakudu, Tel. Variety of Solanum 
Jacquini, Wiild* 

Telia varinka, Tel. Ficus Benjamina, Linn. 

Telia vatti veru, also Avuru, Tel. Variety 
of Andropogon niuricatus, Retz. 

Telia vavili, Tel. Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

Telia vempali, Tel. Tephrosia purpurea, 
Fers, 

Tellavi padmam, also Pad mam, Tel. White 
variety of Nelumbium speciosum, fVilld> 

Telia vishnu kranta, Evolvulus pilosus. 

Telia vulemara chettu ? Tel. Cratseva 
Roxburghii. 

Telia yirugudu, Teh also Nalla yirugudu, 
Tel. Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 

TELLE OR PAYANE, the Tamil and Malay> 
ala names of a tree on the Malabar coast and 
Travancore, a Shorea or Vateria, about sixty 
feet high, and two feet and half in diame¬ 
ter. It is an inferior sort of “ pine,” and is 
named by natives Dupi maram. It produces 
an inferior sort of damar, or resin, which is 
boiled down with cocoanut oil. When thus 
prepared, it is a substitute for pitch or re.sin, 
but very inferior. The wood is used for the 
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TEL-POTE, Lepciia, Bassia butyracca, 
Roxb. 

TELSU, Tel. Acacia odoratissima, Roxb. 

TELUGU, the language of Telingaiia, 
partly subject to the Briti.sh power, and partly 
to the iiizarn of Hyderabad. The boundary 
line of this language may be roughly drawn 
from immediately north of Madras, where it 
meets the Tamul by Kirkambari, and Cudda- 
pah to Bellary, where it meets the Canarese, 
bordering which it runs to the west of 
Beder to Dangapura and Murkunda ; then, 
turning eastward and having Gondwana as 
its northern boundary, it re-joins the lino 
nearVizagapatam, and at Cbicacole it begins to 
meet Urya. The moat westerly spot at 
which it is spoken is the small town of 
Murkundah, about 30 miles west of Beder, 
and it reaches this by a wavy lino running 
westerly from Sedashepet (Satyassi) on 
through Sungam and Beder andDungapura to 
Moorghpettah or Murkunda; the villages in 
the whole of the line from Sedashepet to 
Murkunda, speak Telugu, Canarese and 
Mahratta, and are called Si b’liasha baste, 
three-tongue towns. In ancient times, Telugu 
seems to have been spoken as far north as 
the mt)uth8 of the Ganges. This appears 
both from the geographical limits which the 
Greeks have assigned to the territory of the 
Andhra race or northern Telugu people and 
from many of the name.s and places mention¬ 
ed by Ptolemy up to that delta being found 
to be Telugu. Even now the Teling are 
tolerably pure along the southern boun¬ 
dary of Bustar, but Gond tribes are dwell¬ 
ing amongst them. Telugu is also called Te- 
legu, Telingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra 
of Sanscrit writers, a name mentioned by the 
Greek geographers as that of a nation dwell¬ 
ing on or near the Ganges. It is the same 
language which, until lately, Europeans termed 
the Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signify¬ 
ing heathen or gentile. In respect to anti¬ 
quity of culture and glossarial copiousness, it 
ranks next to the Tamul in the list of Dra- 
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Yidian idioms, but it surpasses all of them in 
•uphonio sweetness. 

The Telugu people are a taller and a fairer 
race than the Tamilar, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arian bindu of the north. They are morebrah- 
minical than the Tamilian races, and are as 
energetic as the latter though less restless. 

The Telugu people are the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race, although the 
Tamil surpass them in restlessness and enter¬ 
prise and in that self-reliance which supports 
them in their emigrations. Including the 
Naik or Naidoo (Nayaka), Reddi and other 
Telegu tribes settled in the Tamil country, 
who are chiefly the descendants of those sol¬ 
diers of fortune by whom the Pandiya and 
Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who 
number not less than a million of souls : and 
including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, 
and the Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam’s 
territory and other native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be esti- 
niJited to amount to at least fourteen millions. 
Tamil and Telugu roots are in the great 
majc»rit.y the same, but peculiarities in inflec¬ 
tion and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues, that they differ from 
each other as much as Portuguese from Spa¬ 
nish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, 
and Hindi from Bengali. 

The Teling race are bold and self-reliant. 
They are good farmers, carefully storing the 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They have 
been good infantry soldiers, but are not horse¬ 
men ; they repeatedly drove back the Gol- 
conda and Reder armies. A considerable 
portion of the force with which Lord 
Clive fought the battle of Plassey was 
composed of Teliugs, and, until late years, 
perhaps even now, Tiling was the terra 
given in northern India to the irregular 
foot soldiers employed there. Those engaged 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their south and west; 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in former 
ages, conquered and held largo islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago, where, under the term, 
Kling, from the Kalingapatara rulers, the peo¬ 
ples of India are still known. The Telings are 
partly Arian, partly a non-Arian people, but 
inoat of them follow outwardly the brahmini- 
cal teachings, though adhering to many un¬ 
orthodox rites ; they are sober and staid, little 
impressionable and not easily excited. A body 
of them, known as Reddi, a very energetic 
enterprizing race, have held large municipal 
rights for centuries. An extensive colonization 
of soutbem India, by the Teling race, took 
place under the Bijanagar dynasty^ and they 
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still exist there as distinct communities. The 
Reddi migrated from their original seats neajr 
Rajahmundry over the whole of southern India 
and even into the Mahrashtra country, where 
they are met with as far north-west as Poona, 
and are considered the most thriving ryots. 
The Reddi are large men, good cultivators. 
Many of those in the Cuddapah collectorate 
were, till A. D. 1865, addicted to dacoity. 
In their marriages, in the south of ludia, a 
young woman of 16 or 20 may be married to 
a boy 5 or 6 years old, but she lives with 
some other adult male, perhaps a maternal 
uncle or cousin, or it may be with the boy 
husband’s father,!, e, her father-in-law,though 
she ia not allowed to form connection with 
the father’s other relatives. The offspring 
of these arrangements are fathered on the boy 
husband. When he grows up, the wife has be¬ 
come old or past child bearing, and he adopts 
the same course. 

The Telugu country is nearly twice larger 
than the Tamil. It is less thickly popu¬ 
lated. Considerable colonies of Telugu people 
have been formed in the Tamil country, 
who retain their own language. The 
Telugu country, as a border land, has 
been subject to the devastation and rapacious 
oppression of conquerors from a distance who 
yet would not so far settle among its people 
as to blend and have common interests with 
them, or establish well-ordered governments 
among them. The whole face of the country 
—dotted with hill forts, destitute of irriga¬ 
tion, with (till lately) large tracts of waste 
land, bare of gardens—bears testimony to this. 
The fewness of flourishing towns and of large 
temples ; the presence, in all the larger vil¬ 
lages, of petty forts, and in most of the 
smaller villages of round towers commanding 
the doors of all the bouses, from which to 
fire upon gang robbers ; the style in which 
the best houses are built, everything being 
sacrificed to strength and security ; all have 
the same significance. The abject servility of 
courts and kacheries is shewn by the term 
“ devaravaru,'* God, with the honorific plural, 
applied to a superior, while the genius of the 
language forbids the use of anything but 
the singular for the deity. The common 
word iu use for saving or taking care of 
any thing as money is dapettee hide. Only after 
the Disarming Act, consequent on the 1857 
mutiny, the people of all classes got out of 
the habit of carrying arms with them. Ex¬ 
cept along the coast, hardly any Europeans 
peuetrated into the Telugu country earlier 
than the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and only within the last few years bave 
the efforts even of missionaries extended 
beyond the limits of the town where they 
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established themselves. Tbo Telugu people 
corupared with the Tamil are physically a larger, 
handsomer and more robuHt race, partaking 
much of the Aryan element. The tall forms, 
drooping (yet broad) shoulders, and regular 
Circassian features of the rayat and reddi 
races in particular, are in strong and favorable 
contrast to the general make of the Tamil peo¬ 
ple. They are of a free, independent spirit—not 
ao tractable or plastic as the Tamil people. 
Under the robbery and oppression of for¬ 
mer rulers, they emigrated, or in their turn 
became robbers ; but slavery is unknown 
among them. Though they are very jealous 
for caste as far as they do observe it, and will 
make great saoriiices for it, notlting like the 
extreme homage paid by the soutliern out- 
Ciastesto the superior castes^is either demand¬ 
ed or yielded in the I’elugu country. Not like 
the Tamil people—there, tell them a thing, 
and they*ll do it quietly ; here, say a word^md 
the Tamilar answer you. JServility is con¬ 
fined to the brahmins and mahomniedans 

courts and kacberies—regions where the 
immediate presence of the former rulers 
used to be felt. The rayat has a firm, stolid 
attitude, and a free, steady vStare. The peo¬ 
ple avail themselves witl» avidity of tlieir 
rights as soon as they become aware of 
them. The abuses that prevailed under 
the supposed sanction of Sircar were count¬ 
less, but wherever it became known 
that any one of them was unlawful, it soon 
passed away. Telugu people, with all their 
igiiorauce, are ever ready to petition and 
appeal and to tight for their rights to the j 
last. They are very faithful and submissive to 
lawful authority- rear is a magic word with 
them ; and it is hard to say what extent of 
wrong they will not endure, if they believe it 
sjuictioned by Government. Whether it is 
that the hard rule of their former masters 
taught them submission ; or whether the in¬ 
stincts of a people emerging on the whole 
under a kind Government from a state of des¬ 
perate oppression and anarchy to one of pros¬ 
perity, are necessarily peaceable; or whether 
again, the nearness of the Nizsm’s dominions 
to all parts of the British-Telugu country 
teaches them to appreciate their present mas¬ 
ters, reeistance to official power is never in 
any case dreamed of. They will evade, cheat, 
run away, appeal—anything but resist. You 
never hear of a riot among the Telugu people, 
though they are spirited enough, the Tamil^ 
sepoy may perhaps be the more smart and ac¬ 
tive ; but for go<^ behaviour, solid steadiuess 
in the ranks, and discipliue, the Telugu man 
carries the palm. 

The Tdlugu people are more enterprizing 
and energetic than the Tanul. Not only as a 
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conquering race, but iu times of oppression 
and famine when other hindus remain at 
home to die in crowds, the Telugu people are 
used to emigrate, and wherever they go. they 
attain respectability among the several classes 
to which they belong. A large proportion of 
Telugu brahmans, merchants and bazaarmen 
in Madras, hold very fair positions in their 
respective ranks. A good sprinkling of reddis 
is to be found as far south as Tinuevelly. The 
iiiiiiierons body called in the Tamil country 
Badayar or Vaduvar, north men, are Telugu, 
and belong to the kapii or rayat, or agricultu¬ 
ral class. All the bearers and Waddaru iu 
the south are of Tetugu origin. The flow of 
emigration gradually ceased with the return¬ 
ing proMreiity of the country and the rapid 
improve.nent of the 'relugii people under 
what little European influence they have ert- 
joyed is a fair index to their capabilities. 
T.ieir towns are beginning to be something 
worthy of the name. Money and the marks 
of it are rapidly on the increase. In the liaja- 
mundry district and other parts, the people 
have thiowji themselves into the indigo and 
cotton trade ; and by traffic, under immense 
disadvantages, they make the western, as well 
as the eastern, coast their own.— /ievd. Dr. 
Caiilwdl. • 

TELU KONDI CHETTU, Martynia diau- 
dra, GUu. Literally scorpion’s tail. 

TLLUMANI, Tel. also Nuga-danti, Tkl. 
Tiaridium Indicum, Linv. 

'fELUMANI CHETTU. Tel. Tragia in- 
voiiicnira, Linn. Manicbettu means gem 
tree, the Sans. syn. Telu, Vrishi kali is “ u 
line of .scorpions.” 

TE MAllM, Mar. Diospyros ebenum. 

TLMBILI, Singh, a variety of cocoanut 
in Ceylon called king cocoanut, of a bright 
orange colour, and somewhat oval shaped.— 
kSimmonda' Diet 

I’EMBOVV, or black-heart wood, grows in 
the Malabar forests to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and from twenty-five to thirty- 
five feet in height. It is considered a useful 
wood by carpenters for general purposes iu^ 
house building, and for native, vessels, and 
implements of agriculture-— ICdve M. and C, 

TEMETTAM, Mal. Lead. 

TEMIA, a genus of perching birds, the spe¬ 
cies of which are now ranged under Orypse- 
rinae, C. vagabunda and C. temia occur. 
The first of these is the Pica vagabunda of 
Gould’s * Century of Birds from the Himalaya, 
mountains.* Dr. Horsfield gives Corvus vari- 
ans as the synonym of his Plirenotriz temia 
(the Chekitut, or Benteot, of the Javanese), 
and states that although not a rare bird in 
Java, his Phrenotrix is by no means familiar, 
and never approaches the villages and habiia- 
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tions like many others .—Zoological Jiesearches 
in Java. Zng. Cyc. 

TEMPERINI, It. Penknives. 

TEMR, properly Tamr, Arab. Phaenix 
dactylifera. 

TEMIN. See Wahabi. 

TEMPERATURE. In Madras the maxi¬ 
mum daily heat occurs at noon .—Sykes 

TEMPLE is the teriii by which Europeans 
designate the places of worship of the hindiis, 
the bud’hists, tlie Japanese, and the Chinese. 
That of the hindu is also known as the 
pagoda, a word the source of which has n«*t 
been traced, but the Burmese call it 
prau, the Tamil people call it koil, the 
Telugu pe<!)pl 0 call it gudi, by the Per- 
sian mahomedans it is styled a Pub-Kada 
or idol house, and the Indian mahoiiiedans 
call it a Dewal, or house of god, from deo, 
god, and alaya, a habitation. The better known 
temples of the hindiis of the south of India 
are those of Dwarka, Dewal or Sornnatli, Jejuri, 
Pandarpur, Tripatty, Trichinopoly, Madiini, 
Tanjore, Conjeveram. llamnad, and Jagganath. 
Coujeveram is remarkable for possessing both a 
Saivaand Vaisbnava shrine. Ordinarily, the hin¬ 
du temples of the south of India consist of the 
garbah-gralftvm in which the vigraharu or 
idol is kept. It is a square pedestal with one 
or more cupolas, and, where tlic cupolas are re¬ 
peated, one above auotlier, eacli is supported 
by two bearers (dliari) at each of the f(»ur 
corners. There is a walled enclosure, at each 
corner of whicli, if a saiva temple, is a figure 
of Siva’s vahan, the bull nandi ; and if a vaish- 
nava temple, is a figure of garuda, the eagle 
vahan of Vishnu. In front is the portico 
or arched colonnaded vestibule. 

In Rajputana, the most celebrated temples 
are those of Ek-Linga or Siva, in Mewar ; of 
Krishna at Nat’h-dwara, and tlie temples at 
Komulmer; Nudole; Mundore; Ajmer; T’am- 
ba-Nagari ; Kuraira ; Barolli, Ganga-bheva ; 
Dhooihnar ; J’halra Patun ; Morakuro ; Cliee- 
tor and Nagara. 

The whole of the building of Jyteshwara or 
Saukarachar temple, in Kashmir, is of stone, 
which islaid througiiout in horizontal courses, 
no cement appearing to have been employed. 
This horizontal treatment is peculiar to most 
hindu buildings in India, and is adhered to in 
all the ancient examples of Kashmir. The 
style of the temple Jyteshwara reproduce.s 
itself in all the hiudu Kashmirian buildings. 
The high-pitched pyramidal roof, the one, 
two, or more gables or pediments, the enclos¬ 
ing wall, and the character of the base mould¬ 
ings, are features common to all. In Bengal the 
pediments and gables are slightly curved, 
and much more numerous, but alike in 
Kashmir and Bengal, the primary form was 
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the square block surmounted by a pylramidal 
roof. The mode of elaborating the plan re¬ 
mained the same in both countries, and con¬ 
sisted ill the addition of one or more projec¬ 
tions to eacli of the original four sides of 
the square. 

The various orders of hindu sacred arcliitec- 
ture are distinguished by the form of the 
‘ sikra,’'which is the portion springing from and 
surmounting the perpendicular walls of the 
body of the temple. The sikra of those of 
Siva is invariably pyramidal, and its sides 
vary with tlie base, whether square or oblong. 
Tiie apex is crowned with an ornamental 
figure, as a sphynx, an urn, a bull, nr a lion, 
which is called the kallas. When the sikra 
is but the friistrnm of a pyramid, it is often 
Mirinounted by a row of lions, as at Bijolli. 
In the “ mindra” or celia, is the statue of 
the god ; the miindnf, in architectural no¬ 
menclature, is the prunaos ; and third, the por¬ 
tico. 

In Uajputanah, all temples dedicated to 
Bal-siva, the vivifier, or * sun-god,* face 
the east. The portico projects beyond tlie 
miinduf; occasionally pilasters are placed on 
either side of tlie entrance to the inunduf, 
serving as a support to the internal torua, or 
triumphal arch. 

T'he Eklinga temple is of wliite marble 
and of i»m[)le dimensions. Underran open- 
vaulted tenqde SM{q><nted by columns, and 
fronting the four-faced divinity, is the brazen 
bull nandi, of the natural size ; it is cast, 
and of excellent proportions. Within the 
qua<lraugle are miniature shrines, containing 
some of the minor deiiie.s. Siva is represented 
with three eye.s. hence his title of T'rinitra and 
Tri lochuii, the Tri-ophllialmic Jupiter of 
the Greek.s. Erom the fire of the central eye, 
according to hindoo belief, is to proceed Pra- 
laya or the final destruction of the universe. 
Thi.s eye, placed vertically, resembling the 
flame of a taper, is a distinguishing mark on the 
foreheads of his votaries. But the ordinary 
marks on the foreheads of the Saiva sect, are 
a round spot about the root of the nose, or a 
cre.scent uu the forehead. The priests of 
Eklinga are termed Gosain or Goswami, which 
signify^ control over the senses, and the high 
priests are celibates. The idol emblem of 
Siva is often called Bawa Adam or father 
Adam. The grand temple of Barolli iu Reg- 
putanaU is dedicated to Siva, whose em¬ 
blems are everywhere visible. It stands iu 
ail area about two hundred and fifty yards 
square, enclosed by a wall built of unsbap- 
ed stones without cement. Beyond this waJil 
are groves of majestic trees, with inauy 
smaller shrines and sacred fountains ; just be¬ 
fore entering the area, is a pillar erect in the 
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earth, with a hrioded-siiake sculptured around 
it. The body of the edifice, in which is the 
sanctum of the god, and over which rises its 
pyramidal “ sikra,*’ is a square of only twen¬ 
ty-one feet ; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule raunduf”) and portico, makes it 
forty-four by twenty-one. The whole is c(>ver- 
ed with mythological sculpture, without as 
well as within, emblematic of tiie great god 
(Mahadeo) who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyer of life. In a niche outside, to the 
south, he is armed against the “ Dytea” 
(Titans), the roowd-inala,” or skull-chaplet, 
reaching to his knees, and in seven of his 
arms are offensive weapons. His cap is the 
frustruin of a cone, composed of snakes inter¬ 
laced, with a fillet of skulls : the cupra” is 
in his hand, and the victims are scatrered 
around. On his right is one of the maids of 
slaughter (Jogini) drunk witli blood, the cup 
still at her lip, and her countenance expres¬ 
sive of vacuity ; while below, on the left, is a 
female personification of death, mere skin and 
bone, a sickle ( “ koorpi” ) in lier right hand, 
and its knob a death’s head, which completes 
this group of the attributes of destriictioii. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another 
form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
expression mild, as when lie went forth to 
entice the mountain nymph, Mera, to his em¬ 
brace, His tiara is a blaze of finely/execnt- 
ed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, which 
hangs round liim as a garland, has a clasp of 
two heads of Sehesnag (tlie serpent-king), 
while Nandi below is listening witli placidity 
to the HOund of “ the duinr(»o.” His * cupra” 
and “ karg” or ekull cap and sword which 
lie is in the attitude of using, are the only 
accompaniments denoting the god of blood. 

In the northern compartment is a picture dis¬ 
gustingly faithful of death and its attributes, 
vulgarly known as “ Bhoukha Mata,” or the 
personification of famine, lank and bare, her 
necklace, like her lord’s, of skulls. Close 
by are two mortals iti the last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite 
an unpleasant surprise. The outline is anato¬ 
mically correct. The mouth is half open and 
distorted, and although the eye is closed in 
death, an expression of mental anguish seems ^ 
still to linger upon the features. A beast 
of prey is approaching the dead body; while, 
by way of contrast, a male figure, in all 
the vigour of youth and health, lies prost¬ 
rate at her feet. 

Dhoomnar, famed for its buddhist’s caves, 
has also been at one time a seat of the 
Vaisbnava sect, and at another, a seat of 
the Saiva religionists. There is a gallery 
100 yards in length, terminating lu a 
quadrangular court, measuring 100 feet by 70 


and about 35 feet in height, hollowed out of 
the cellular iron clay rock, in the centre of 
which ii the temple of the four armed divi¬ 
nity, Cliahur-bliiija, or Vishnu, the ground plan 
of the teinplo being the usual mindra and 
inuuduf and portico. Vishnu, who is here 
adored as the ‘‘ foiir-arrned,” is placed upon 
an altar clad in robes of his favourite co¬ 
lour (pandu, or yellow ochre), whence one 
of his titles, Paodurang. The principal shrine 
is surrounded by the inferior divinities in 
(lie following order. First, on entering, are 
the ‘ Polea’ or ‘ Porters/ Ganesa is upon 
the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, “ whoso 
throne is on the tongue,” and on the left are 
the twill sons of Kali, the “ Bhiroo,” dis¬ 
tinguished as kala, black, and gora, fair ; 
a little in advance of tliese is a shrine con¬ 
taining five of the ten Mahabedia, or minis¬ 
tering agents of Kali, each known by hi.s 
symbol or vahan, as the bull, elephant, buffalo, 
and peacock. I’lie Mahabedia are all evil genii, 
invoked in “jup,” or incantations against 
an enemy, and pbylacterie.s, containing for- 
j inulas addressed to them, are bound round 
I the arms of warriors in battle. At the back 
of the chief temple are three shrines ; the cen¬ 
tral one contains a statue of Narayana, upon 
his hydra couch, with Lakshmi at his feet. 
Two Dyta, or evil spirits, appear in conflict 
close to her, and a second figure represents 
her in a running posture, looking back, in 
great alarm, at the combatants. Smaller fi¬ 
gures about Narnyana represent the heavenly 
choristers administering to his repose, playing 
on various instruments, the moorali or flute, 
the vina or lyre, the muyoora or tabor, and the 
iiiudhung and thal or cymbals, at the sound 
of which a serpent appears rearing his crest 
with delight. From the south side the eye 
has ail unlimited range over the plains beyond 
the Cliuiuhul, even to Mundisore and Sond- 
warra. Descending some rude steps from 
that place of view, there opens a cavern, the 
roof of which is supported by one of those 
singularly shaped columns named after the 
sacred mounts of the Jains. Here every thing 
on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the 
other all is Sivite or Vaishnava. At the en¬ 
trance to an adjoining cave are various 
colossal figures, standing or sitting, eba* 
racteristic of the Budhists or Jains. There 
are representations of the deified pon- 
typfs of the Jains, and a group of five are 
the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and 
distinctively called the Panch-Teerati, viz., 
Rishubdeva, the first ; Suntnatb, the six¬ 
teenth ; Nemnath, the twenty-second ; Par- 
swanatb, the twenty-third ; and Mahavira, 
the* twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred: 
mount, or place of pilgrimage (teerat), and 
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«Rch ia recognized by his symbol, viz.* the 
bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded ser¬ 
pent, and tiger, and it is quite sufficient to find 
one of these symbols upon the plinth to ascer¬ 
tain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. 
At the further end of the cave known as 
Bheem’a Bazar, is a dahgopa supporting the 
roof. Two columns, called Sumeru, support 
the roof, and as Sumeni moui»t is sacred to 
Adi-nat'h the first pontiff, it is likely that 
he was here worshipped. There is an exten¬ 
sive piazza, supported by rows of massive 
square columns, all cut out of tlie solid rock, 
evidently a d’harmsala for pilgrims, and on 
the exterior are numerous square cells, the 
apartments of tlie Srawak or Jain Irtit 3 ^ 
There are also many Pausid sida, or halls of 
the Yati, or initiated disciples wlio stand in 
the same upright meditative posture as the 
pontiffs. Jain architecture is as distinct in 
character from the brahminical a.s their 
religion. There is generally a chasteness and 
simplicity in their temples, affording a wide 
contrast to the elaborately sculptured shrines 
of the Saiva and other polytheist sects of 
India. The design of the Jain temple at 
Komulraer is truly classic and consists only 
of the sanctuary which has a vaulted dome 
and colonnaded portico all round. A temple 
at Hallybede, about 60 miles N. VV. of 
Seringapatam, in Mysore, is almost identi¬ 
cal with that at Komulnier. But Colonel Tod 
found that Saiva sectarians had introduced 
into the Jain temple of Komulrner a massive 
monolithic emblem in black marble, cf the 
hindu Jiva-pitri. At Knraira is a temple of 
some celebrity, dedicated to tlie tweiity-third 
of the Jain apostles, Parswmial’li. dhere 
are inscriptions recording its foundation in 
S. 11, and several from 1300 to 1350. 
Tlie temple is imposing, and tliongh evidently 
erected in the decline of the arts, may be con¬ 
sidered a good specimen of the twelfth century. 
It consists of two domes, supported by numer¬ 
ous massive columns of a species of porphyry, 
of close texture, excessively hard, and taking a 
fine polish. The capitals of the columns are 
filled with Jain figures of their pontiffs. 
The domes are of nearly equal diameters, 
about thirty feet each, and about forty in 
height; under the further one is the sancfurn of 
Parswa. There is a splendid colonnaded vesti¬ 
bule at the entrance, richly sculptured, wliich 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole 
edifice, but it stands in the midst of desolati¬ 
on.— Rajasthan, Cole, ILL RuildfKdsfim^ 

TEMPLK, Sir Richard, a Bengal civilian, 
was the first Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, which he greatly improved by 
forming numerous roads. He instituted an 
Antiquarian Society at Nagpore. 
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TEMPOH, a long-measure of Sumatra, of 
inches.— Simmond's Diet, 

TEM-SHANG, a river in the Khassia Hills, 
in L. 25® 19' Ivorth, L. 91® 43’ East. 

TEMUCHIN, afterwards known as Chin- 
ghiz, was born of a Mongol tribe on thn banks 
of the Onon, in 1162. His successes against the 
nations of Tartary led to bis being saluted in 
1206 by tlie diet of his nation ns Chinghiz 
Khan. According to Qnatremere, however, 
Chinghiz did not use the higher :ippellatiou 
ofKaanor Qian, which was first adopted by 
his son Okkodai and his successors as their 
distinctive title, identical with Khaqan, the 
Xttyavos of the Byzantine historians. Proper¬ 
ly a distinction sli-nild therefore be preserved 
between khan, the ordinary title of Tartar 
chiefs,—and whudi has since spread to Persian 
gentlemen and become a common affix to the 
names of maboniedans of Hindustan of 
all classes and Qaan, as the peculiar title of 
the siqireme chief of the Mongols. The 
conquest of China was commenced by 
Chinghiz, although it was not com[»leted for 
several generations. In 1265 he invaded 
Tangut, ti kinj/dom occupying the extreme 
northwest of China, and extending beyond 
Chinese limits in the same direction, held by 
a dynasty of the Idbetan race which was or Inid 
been vassal to the Kin. This invasion was 
repeated,in succeeding years; and in 1211 
his attacks extended to the empire of the 
Kin itself. In 1214 he ravaged their 
provinces to the Yellow River, and in tlie 
following \ear took Cliungtu or Peking. Jn 
1211) he turned hi.s arms against Western 
Asia, and conquered all the countries between 
the Bolor and the Caspian and southward to 
the Indus, whilst his generals penetrated to 
Russia, Armeni;i, and Georgia ; but a lieuten¬ 
ant whom he ha</ left behind him in the East 
continued to prosecute the subjection of 
Northern China. Cliingliiz himself on his 
return from his western conquests renewed 
bis attuck on 'faiigut, and died on that eiiter- 
])rise 18ih August 1127. 

Okkodai, the son and successor of Chin¬ 
ghiz, followed up the subjugation of China, 
extinguished tlie Kin finally in 1234, 
and consolidated with liis empire all 
the provinces north of the Great Kiang. 
After establishing his power over so much 
of China, Okkodai raised a vast array and 
set it in motion towards the west. One 
portion was directed against Armenia, Geor¬ 
gia, and Asia Minor, whilst another great 
host under Batu, the nephew of the 
Great Khan, conquered the countries north of 
Caucasus, overran Russia* making it tribu* 
tary, and still continued to cari’y fire and 
slaughter westward. One great detachment 
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under » lieutenant of Bata entered Poland, 
burned Cracow, found Brealaw in ashes and 
abandoned by its people, and defeated with 
great slaughter at Wahlstadt near Lignitz 
(April 12, 1241) the troops of Poland, Mo¬ 
ravia, and Silesia, who had gathered under 
Duke Henry of the latter province to make 
head against this astounding flood of heathen. 
Batu himself with the main body of his 
army was ravagirig Hungary. The king had 
been very slack in his preparations, and when 
eventually he made a stand against tiie enemy, 
his army was defeated with great loss, and 
he escaped with difficulty, Pesth was n(»w 
taken and burnt, and all its people put to the 
sword. The rumours of the Tartars and their 
frightful devastations had scattered fear 
through Europe, which the defeat at Lignitz 
raised to a climax. Indeed weak and disunit¬ 
ed Christendom seemed to lie at the foot of the 
barbarians. The Pope, to be sure, proclaimed 
a crusade, and wrote circular letteiM, but the 
enmity between him and the emperor Frederic 
11. was allowed to prevent any co-opera¬ 
tion, and neither of them responded by any¬ 
thing better than words to the earnest calls 
for help which came from the king of Hun¬ 
gary. No human aid merited thanks when 
Europe was relieved by hearing that the Tar¬ 
tar host had suddenly retreated eastward. 
The Great Khan Okkodai was dead in the 
depths of Asia, and a courier had come to re- 
chI the army from Europe. In 1255 a new 
wave of conquest rolled westward from Mon¬ 
golia, this time directed against the lamaeliana 
or “ Assassins” on the south of the Caspian, 
and then successively against the khalif of 
Baghdad and Syria. The conclusion of this 
expedition under Hulagu may be considered 
to mark the climax of the Mongol power. 
Mangu Khan, the emperor then reigning, and 
who died on a campaign in China in 1259, 
was the last who exercised a sovereignty so 
nearly universal. His successor Kulai extend¬ 
ed indeed largely the frontiers of the Mongol 
power in China, which he brought entirely 
under the yoke, besides gaining conquests ra¬ 
ther nominal than real on its southern and 
south-eastern borders, but be ruled effectively 
only in the eastern regions of the great em¬ 
pire, which had now broken up into four:—(1) 
the immediate empire of the great Khan, 
seated eventually at Khan baiik or Peking, 
embraced China, Corea, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Tibet, and made claims at least over Tank¬ 
ing and countries on the Ava frontier ; (2) the 
Chagatai khanate, or Middle Empire of the 
Tartars, with its capital at Almalik, included 
the modern Dsungaria, part of Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan, Trans-oxiana, and Afghanistan ; (3) 
the empire of Kipchak, or the Northern Tar- 
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tars, founded on the conquests of Batu, and 
with its chief seat at Sarai on the Wolga, 
covered a large part of Russia* the country 
north of Caucasus, Khwarizm, and a part of 
the modern Siberia; (4) Persia, with its 
capital eventually at Tabriz, embraced Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and part of Asia Minor, 
all Persia, Arabian Irak, and Khorasan.— 
Yule Cathay, I. p. cxxi. 

TEN, Tam. South. 

TENA, Tel. I’am. Bee. Honey. 

TEN A HARM, Tam. Cocos nucifera. 

TENARY ELLE, Tam. Cadaba Iiidica. 

TENASSERIM »s that tract of country ly¬ 
ing between 17° and N. latitude along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and be¬ 
tween it and .*v high chain of bills about 40 
miles inUnd, and includes the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago, that is, the chain of islands, along the 
coast 15 or 20 miles distant from it. The 
surface of the country is mountainous, thinly 
populated, and much intersected by streams. 
Between the sea and the boundary range is 
another lower one, separated from the higher 
by the river Teuasserim. The grand ranue is 
in some places 5,000 feet high : its breadth st 
Martaban has never been ascertained, but fur¬ 
ther south, in the latitude of Tavoy, it appears, 
to be 40 miles across, whence it gradually nar¬ 
rows to 10 miles near Mergui. The whole 
range is covered with pathless jungle, and may 
be said without exaggeration to be without a 
human habitation of any kind. The coast is 
very irregular, and low for some miles inland, 
consisting of uncultivated mangrove islands. 
The Tenasserim, which rises in about 16° N. 
latitude, flows through a valley scarcely broad¬ 
er than its bed to the southward, the easiest 
navigable for large ships, although, in 1825, 
the cruiser “ Thetis” sailed up the southern 
entrance as far as old Tenasserim. The 
river is navigable for boats for 100 miles. 
After the permanent establishment of the 
Portuguese in India, trading eraporia were 
pushed forward to all the ports previously 
kn<»wn to and frequented by the Arabs; 
Ceylon, Martaban, the city of Tenasserim on 
the smaller stream of that name in lisr. 
12*^ 5' N., JTunk-Ceylon and Malacca became 
ports of tr«de in which factories were per¬ 
mitted to be held under treaty with the 
native powers, and which until the advent 
of the Dutch in the Indian seas, formed a 
monopoly of wealth and influence to the 
Portuguese. During the latter part of the 
16th century the Portuguese, Genoese and 
Dutch held commercial intercourse with Mar¬ 
taban, then a sea port town, and with the city 
of Tenasserim in the present Mergui district* 
Tin was the chief article of trade, with gold, 
gems of the sapphire class, aromatic woodf,, 
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skins of leopards and other wild animals^ 
dye wood, supposed to be sapan wood, dried 
fish and petroleum. During the wars which 
occurred between the Burmese andTalieii race, 
for supremacy, and the aggressive excursions 
of the Siamese, the populations that once 
worked the tin mines as a means of subsistence 
were dispersed, and the country left to great 
decay and ruin. The present trade of Maul- 
mainis dependent solely on importations from 
^he contiguous foreign states, upon which the 
vitality of Maulmain depemis. The authorities 
near the Ten^sserim province are the Yoon of 
Zimmay, Laboug and Lagong of the east, and 
the Bed Karen on the west bank of the Sal¬ 
ween ; the former liave on all occasions evinced 
a high appreciation of the friendly intercourse 
which lias been uninterruptedly maintained. 
From the ranges of mountains forming the 
sources of the Ye River in Lat.* 14 40' N., 

eastwards to the Bay of Hbnzai” and on 
to the Pok chan boundary river in Lat. 10^ 
10' N., the upraised granite is highly etanui- 
fer<»us, more so in some localities than others, 
as in the low hills in the vicinity of Malewan 
on the Pok-chan, and at several points near 
Mergui where the ore has been found in large 
masses of marled crystals of a pure per¬ 
oxide not exceeded in richness by either the 
mines of Banka or those of the most pro¬ 
ductive of Cornwall ; all the mountain streams 
which issue from the central ranges of hills 
throughout the line indicated, pos.sess a 
portion of stream ore as a constituent quite 
sufficient to repay a properly organized plan 
of extraction, and in the alluvium which 
formed the ancient water courses, the tin 
beds are to be found in their vicinity and 
indicate the presence of old workings, the 
source of their former importance : these 
beds are from 3 to 12 feet in thickness, and 
give a proportion of washed ore equal to the 
best average of the Junk-Ceylon mines. 

Gold is present with tin. The Siamese go¬ 
vernment obtains a large amount of gold 
annually from the washing uf tlie streams 
which flow into the Gulf of Siam, on the 
eastern flanks of the mountain ranges under 
notice. Some of the richest workings are 
situate on streams forming the affluents into 
the “ Lenyah River ” below Mergui, within 
British territory. 

Coal was worked near Mergui, but after a 
considerable outlay abandoned owing to its 
impiare quality ; that as well as a similar 
deposit found on the Tenasserim river belongs 
in fact to a distinct series of carboniferous 
deposits, pertaining more to “ lignite.” True 
coal is found in great abundance and of fii'st 
rate quality at the head waters of the Nawoon 
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stream, a branch of the lesser Tenasserim 
river. 

Iron is found throughout the whole surface 
of the provinces in. the state of oxide, in 
extensive clay ironstone beds, and as magnetic 
ore, tlie former on the Gy tie river, and the 
latter on the Tavoy Island, and at several 
localities on the coui;se of that river. There is 
a magnetic hill near Tavoy, and ore occurs at 
places (»n the course of that river, and anti¬ 
mony, manganese, galena, bismuth and copper 
ores. The limestone of the mountain groups 
occurs in a variety of forms, and hard, compact 
and variegated marble, are present and avail¬ 
able for all commercial purposes. In the islands 
of the Mergtii Archipelago the only inhabitants 
are the “ Selling,’* a race who reside perma¬ 
nently in their boats and occasionally bring to 
the ports on the coast for sale, tortoise shell, the^ 
larger shells of the Triton and Nautilus,** 
valuable for their mother-of-pearl, the gigantic 
“ Tridacna,*’ and pearls from a “ Meleagrina,** 
found in the deep bays of Lampee Island, also 
“ Beche-de-mer,” “ Sharks fins,’* “ dried fish,’* 
and occasionally “ Edible Birds neats,** 

'rhe following woods occur :—“ Anan,** 
Fagrea fragrans ; “ Padouk,’* Pterocarpiia ; 

Thengai),’* Hopea odorata ; “ Baub vvai,’* 
Careya ; “ Peingado,” Dalbergia ? Some of 
these, especially the Hopea,” are the giants 
of the f<*re3t vegetation, from whose enor¬ 
mous boles the bottoms of the sea going 
Cattoo ar« constrncted. Of these woods several 
would be found more serviceable than teak for 
lining iron-plated war-vessels, their power of 
resistance being superior to that timber, and 
they would also serve for beams and scantling 
of the lartjer dimensions in the construction 
of those vessels. The native fishermen obtain 
for their nets, lines and ropes of a strength of 
fibre and durability equal to the best of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture : and they obtain “tannin* 
from the salt-water mangroves. 

The province of Tenasserim is separated 
from Pegu by the Sitang river, and extends 
south to the cominenoemenb of the Malayan 
peninsula, including the districts of Martaban, 
Tavoy and Tenasserim. The coast is generally 
alluvial ; tidal channels, which separate a 
broad and continuous belt of island from 
the main, run into the interior, and the 
hilly tracts are covered with dense forest. 
The summer rains are everywhere heavy 
and long continued) commencing in May or 
the beginning of June, and lasting^ till 
November, and amounting at Tavoy to 
208 inches, and at Maulmain to 175. 
The vegetation of Tenasserim is a continua¬ 
tion of that flora which, commencing in Sik¬ 
kim and Bhotan, is continued throughout the 
Malayan Archipelago. Teak is common in 
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tbe interior, but has its southern limit in 
15® N. lat., where the mountains become too 
humid for its growth,— Mr, E* Rilty^ Hooker 
and Thomson Flora Indica. 

TENDU, also Tendua, Hind. Ebony. 
Diospyros ebenum, also D. lanceolata, bill 
eb(xuy, and D, melanoxylon. 

TENG, a Burmese grain-measure, equal to 
about two bushels, and usually termed by 
foreign merchants a basket.— i^immond's BicL 

TENGA, Tam. Cocos nucifera. cocoanut. 

TENGAH, Malay. A variety of tbe man¬ 
grove (Rhizophora) exported extensively to 
China, where it is used for tanning leather 
and fishing nets, and is used locally as a dye, 
a decoction of it producing a deep black 
colour when the cloth or substance Itas previ¬ 
ously been dyed blue. It is plentiful in the 
mangrove forests on the coast and river 
banks of the province Wellesley. 

TENG A I, TaM. Cocos nucifera, L. 

TENGALAI, lit. the southern branch, a 
sect among the southern Vaishnavas, distinct 
from the Vudagalai, or northern branch.— 
Wihon> 

TENGA TUNNAKU, Tam. Cocoanut oil. 

TENGGER MOUNTAINS, a range in 
Java connected with Gunungdasar E. of Sura¬ 
baya; wherea remnant of the people still follow 
the hindu worship. These people occupy 
about forty villages, scattered along this range 
of hills in the neighbourhood of what is 
termed’the sandy sea. The site of their vil¬ 
lages,as well as the construction of tlieir houses, 
are peculiar, and differ entirely from what is 
elsewhere observed in Java. They are not 
shaded by trees, but built on spacious open 
terraces, rising one above tbe other, each house 
occupying a terrace, and being-in length fnun 
thirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. The 
door is invariably in one corner, at the end of 
the building, opposite to that in which tbe fire¬ 
place is built. At the interment of an inhabit¬ 
ant of Tengger, the cor[)se is lowered into the 
grave wdth the head placed towards the south 
(contrary to the direction observed by the 
mahomedans), and is guarded from the im¬ 
mediate contact of the earth by a covering of 
bamboos and planks.— Raffles' llistorg of 
Java, Vol. /, pp. 329, 331. 

TENG-I-TEKO. See Mommai. 

TENG'KHAT, Burm. ? A heavy solid wood 
of Amherst, fit for turning purposes, used for 
rice-pounders, <fcc.— Gai. Ex. 1851. 

TENGSA. See India. 

TENQURI. Bbng. Stilago diandra. 

TENG YET, or T^n yet, Burm. Cseaalpinia 
sappan. 

TENIMBER ISLANDS. See Timor Laut. 

TENKAYA. Tel. Cocos nucifera, the nut. 
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Several products of this useful palm receive 
distinct names, as Teukaia bellam, sugar 

from tbe palm j Tenkaia gurutii-^-—1 

Tenkaia kalu, palm-wine; Tenkaia nunai, 
cocoanut oil. The cocoanut palm is called in 
Telugu by two names, Tenkaya chettu, and 
Kobbari chettu. 

TEN-MOZHUKU, Tam. Bees’ wax. 

TEN-MU, Hjnd. Lit. three mouths, pro¬ 
perly Tin-mu, the name of the river formed by 
the junction the Chenab, Jhelum and 
Ravi. At Multan it is half a mile wide. 

TENNA, Maleal. Setaria Italica ; Pani- 
cum Jtalicuin, Linn. 

TENNAM KITTU. Tam. Cocoanut leaves 
used in thatching. 

TENNA MARAM. Tam. Cocoa-nut palm. 

Teimam-Kai, nut. Tennam-nar, the coir 
fibre. Temiaiii-kaloo, the palm wine, Ten- 
narn oli, the cadjan leaf used for writing on 
with a style instead of paper and a pen, 
Tennatn vellum, sugar, 

TENNEY, Tam. Setaria Italica, Paniciim 
Italicuin, Millet. 

TENNUS. Mahu. Dalbergia Oojeinensis, 
Roxb. 

TEN-SIO-DAI-SIU. See Japan. 

TENT CLOTH. Eng. Canvas. 

TENTL Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

TENTS are used throughout India by all 
travellers of any position, and during war, are 
carried by the armies of the British and native 
states of India. They are made of cotton canvas, 
Imedor nnlmed, receive diflerent names, and 
co.st various sums. A double-poled regulation 
tent, of four cloths throughout, with four 
feet verandah, complete, with carpets, bamboo 
chicks, purdahs, gunny bags and ropes, 28 
feet by 16 feet will cost Rs. G70, and 23 feet 
by 14 feet will cost Rs. 520. 

A single-poled regulation tent, of four 
cloths throughout, with four feet verandah, 
complete as above 16 ft. sq. will cost 4^0 Rs., 
12 ft. sq. will cost 310 Rs. j 

Hill tents with four folds of cloth tlirougb- 
out, complete as above, 14 ft. sq., with two 
saiban, 265 Rs., 10 ft. sq. with tw’o saiban 
200 Rs, 

Swiss cottage ^ents, double fly, with sai¬ 
ban, complete as above 16 ft. sq., 390 Rs., 
12 ft, sq. 300 Rs. 

Rowti, five cloths to the fly, and four to 
the kanat, complete as above 16 feet by 14 
feet 210 Rs., 13 feet by 12 feet 175 Rs. 

Shameeanab, 40 ft. sq. and 12 poles 400 
Rs., 15 ft. sq. and 4 poles 90 Rs. 

Beechobah tents, five cloths in fly, and four 
in kanat, as above, 12 ft. sq. 135 Rs., 8 ft. 
sq, 90 Rs. 
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TENTOOLLBli or Koyan, Uria 1 Tam- 
ariiid tree ? 

TENTUKI, the Malayala name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve or eighteen 
inches in diarnetev, and twelve feet high : it 
cannot be consiiered valuable. It is some¬ 
times used by the natives for inferior jind 
common purposes .—Ed ye on the Timber oj 
Ceylon. 

TENU. Tam. Bee. 

TEOLUN NADDI, a small stream near 
Neemuch. 

TEORA, Bjcng. Lathyrus sativus, blue flo¬ 
wered chickling vetch. The expressed oil of 
the seeds is a powerful and dangerous nar¬ 
cotic. 

TEORIE, Beng. Hind, also Doodli-kalmi, 
Ipomoea turpethum. 

TEPHRODORNIS, a genus of birds, be- 
longing to the Dicrurina? or Drongo slirikes, 
of the family Laniadeo. T. aflfinis and other 
species occur in ludia. 

TEPHROSIA, a genus of plants of the or¬ 
der Fabaceaa of which about thirty species 
occur ill the south and east of Asia. Tephrosia 
piscatoria^ the Fisher’s tepbrosia, contains 
the narcotic principle of the genus, and 
is used in the East Indies for the same 
purposes as T. toxicaria is in the West 
Indies.— Eng. Cyc. 


TEPHROSIA PURPUREA, Pers. 


T. Etricta, 

Orah. 

G. colonila, 

Ham. 

T. laucewfolia, 

Lind. 

G. laoceinfolia, 

Hoxb. 

Galega purpurea, Linn. | 

G. caerulia. 

Bottl. 

Ban-nil, 

Benq. 

I Punkhi, 

Sans. 

Surpunka, 

Hind. 

1 Kat Kolingi, 

Tam. 

Koliuil, 

Malkal. 

1 Vempali; Bonta Vem- 

Bauca 

Panjab. 

1 pali, 

1 Telia Verupali 

TjtL. 

jMiojru, 
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fl’his occurs in the Punjab and North-west 
Provinces of India, from the JSalt Range to 
Debli, and is common on the eastern coast of 
the peninsula. In Harriaua the twigs are 
used for making baskets. The root is bitter, 
and given by the native practitioners in dys¬ 
pepsia and chronic diarrhoea.— O'Shaughnessyy 
page 292 . 

TEPHROSIA LANCE^FOLIA, Linn. 
syu. of Tepbrosia purpurea, 

TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA. 

T. bypargyrea, DC. T. nervosa 

Qalega ileyneana, Poxb. 

CeyloQ Indigo, Enq. Anil, Singh. 

This plant is found inMyalpre aud in Ceylon. 
It yields a blue colouring matter, used for the 
same purposes as indigo.— Foigt. 

TEPHUM, Mahr. a drill. 

TEPPICHE. Gee. Carpets. 

TEPURIYA, Brno. Physalis Peruviana. 
TER. See Swastika. 
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TER SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY, 

Sulphuret of antimony. 

TER AG AY, the chief of the tribe of Berla, 
a man of distinguished piety and liberality.— 
Markham's Embassy^ p. 13. 

TERAH, father of Abraham. He left Ur 
of the Chaldees for Horan (Harra) t. c., back 
towards Asroene or Sarug, on the way to 
Canaan. 

TERM, a valley at the foot of the Himalay¬ 
as. For nine or ten months a disease, denomi¬ 
nated by the natives the Ayul,” renders the 
Terai imiutssable to man, to deadly are its 
effects even to the natives of the country. 
At the noith foot of the Khasia, in the 
heavily timbered dry Terai, stretching for 
sixty miles to the Buriampooter, it is al¬ 
most inevitable death for a European to sleep 
any time between the end of April and No¬ 
vember. Mr. H. Inglis was the only survivor 
of a party of five, and be was jll from the 
effects of his illness for upwards of two years, 
after having been brought to death’s door by 
the first attack, which came on within three 
weeks of his arrival at Churra, and by several 
relapses. Temperature in September 77® to 
80® ; and in November 75^ to 77®. The 
Terai ot the Nepaul dominions is profitable 
from the revenue yielded by its productions. 
Valuable timber and turpentine, ivory and 
hides, are shipped down tlie Boori Gundak, on 
which river Segowiy is situated, to Calcutta ; 
still the cost of a government licence for cut¬ 
ting timber is so heavy as in a great measure to 
deter speculators from engaging in an under¬ 
taking in which so considerable an outlay is 
demanded, exclusive of the expenses attendant 
on the felling and transport of the timber. 
Besides the Saul, the Terai contains ebony, 
mimosa, and other useful trees. Nepaiil 
possesses mines of, sulphur, and it is said, of 
antimony .—II oakery Himalayan Journal, 
Vol 1. ?). 266. Oliphant's Journey, pp. 

39, 173. 

TERANA PALLAAI. Tam. Webera corym- 
bosa. 

TERAP TREE, a tree of Malacca and Sin¬ 
gapore. 

TERAPHIN, mentioned in Gen. 31,19,30, 
34, are Assyrian images. 

TEREBELLUM, a genus of Gasteropodus 
molluscs. 

TEREBINTHACE.E, a natural order of 
plants, according to Jussieu, which Robert 
Brown subdivided into the five orders Ana- 
cardiacese, Burseracem, Connaracese, Spjn- 
adeem, and Amyridaceae. 

TEREBINTHINA. Lat. Turpentine. 
TEREDO. Pholae. 

TEREDON. See Chatdeo. 
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TEREGAM. Maleal. Callicarpa lanata. 

TEUMENTINA. It. Turpentine. 

TERHOOT, a revenue district of Bengal 
formed out of ancient Beliar. 

TERIN. See Kandahar. 

TEUK PLANT. See Kelat. 

TEllMES, the white jh it. 

White.aut Eng. Termites (pi.) Lat. 

Dewak Hind. Chelln, Tam. 

Ho-tus Jai*. Cliathulu, Tel. 

Species of this insect are abundant in In¬ 
dia, Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena, and attract early attention from the 
large conical mounds of earth which they 
erect, and the destruction they produce in 
timber. The ordinary white-ant has the head 
large and rounded, and, besides the ordinary | 
compound eyes, it has three ocelli, or simple 
eyes, situated on the Uftper surface ; the 
aiitennse are as long as the head and thorax, 
inserted in front of the eyes, and composed of 
about 18 joints. The abdomen is terminated 
by two small jointed appendages. Sir J. E. 
Tennent remarks that as the lofty mounds of 
earth have all been carried up from beneath the 
surface, a cave of coiTes[)onding dimensions is 
necessarily scoopedout below, and hero, under 
the multitude of miniature cupolas and pinna¬ 
cles which canopy it above, the termUes hollow 
out the royal chamber for tlflir queen, with 
spacious nurseries surrounding it on all sides, 
and all are connected by arched galleries, long 
passages, and doorways of tlic most intricate 
mid elaborate construction. In the centre 
and underneath the spacious dome is the re¬ 
cess for the queen—a hideous creature, with 
the head and thorax of an ordinary termite, 
but a body swollen to a hundred times its 
usual and proportionate bulk, and presenting 
the appearance of a mass of shapeless pulp. 
From this great progenitrix proceed the my¬ 
riads that people the subterranean hive, con¬ 
sisting, like the communities of the genuine 
ants, of labourers and soldiers, which are des¬ 
tined never to acquire a fuller development 
than that of larvaj, and the perfect insects, 
which in due time become invested with 
wings and take their departing flight from 
the cave. But their new equipment 
seems only destined to facilitate their 
dispersion” from the parent nest, which 
takes place at dusk, and almost as quick¬ 
ly as they leave it they divest themsel¬ 
ves of their ineffectual wings, wearing 
them impatiently, and twisting them in every 
direction till they become detached and drop 
off, and the swarm, within a few hours of 
their emancipation, becorne a prey to the 
night-jars and bats, which are instantly 
attracted to them as they issue in a cloud from 
the ground. Those that escape the caprimulgi 
fall a prey to the crows on the morning sue- 


TEHMINALIA. 

ceeding their flight. The natives of India, also, 
in the morning, gather and eat them, fried 
with a little ghee, as they are pleasant tasted. 
One species of white tint, the Termes tapro- 
banes, was atone time believed by Mr. Walker 
to be peculiar to Ceylon ; but it has 
recently been found in Sumatra and Borneo, 
and in some parts of Hindustan. There is 
a species n£ Termes in Ceylon (T. monoceros) 
which always builds its nest in the hollow of 
an old tree ; and, unlike the others, carries 
on its labours without the secrecy and pro¬ 
tection of a covered way. The cobra snake 
generally makes its home in the caverns of 
the white-ant, and it is believed to live on the 
termites within. At Vasarapad, near Madras, 
are many ant-hills with numerous snakes.— 
Teanent's Shticlus of the Natural llutory 0 / 
Ceylon, p. 4'3415. See Termitidos, Termitinse. 

TEUMINALIA. This genus of plants is 
found in the tropical parts of Asia and Am¬ 
erica, and many of them furnish valuable 
timber and other useful products. The genus 
belongs to the natural order Combretacese, has 
about 23 species, 17 of which are natives of 
the E. indies. Tho bark of Terminalia arjuua 
is used in India in medicine, for its astrin- 
goncy, and in dyeing, as that of Bucida buce- 
ros in Jamaica, and that of Terminalia benzoin 
in the Isle of France. The galls found on the 
leaves of T. chebula are powerfully astringent 
and used io dyeing yellow and black, the ripe 
fruit of T. bellcrica is reckoned astringent, 
and that of T. Moluccana is like it. That of 
T. chebula, in an unripe state, and of different 
ages, has long been known under the names of 
black, yellow, and chebulic (Kaboolee from 
Cabool) myrobalans) and considered generally 
laxative. The fruit of T. citrina, of T. an- 
gustifolia, of T. Gangetica, is like that of T. 
chebula, and employed for the same purposes. 
The kernels of T. catappa have the same hindi- 
persian name “ badam" applied to them, as 
to those of the common almond ; they are eaten 
as sucli, and are very palatable. Dr. Royle 
liad seen the tree as far north as Allahabad, 
in gardens. The kernels of T\ Moluccana, 
and those nf T. bellerica, are also eaten. From 
the latter a gum exudes, va from Combretum 
alternifolium in South America. A milky juice 
is described as flowing from T. benzoin, 
which, being fragaiit on drying, and resem¬ 
bling benzoin, is used in churches in the 
Mauritius as a kind of incense. Th^ 17 species 
found in the East Indies are as under: 
angustifolia, chebula, gangetica, 

arjutia, citrina, moluccana, 

bellerica, coriacea, paniculate, 

berryi, crenulata, procera, 

bialata, fatrsea, tomentosa. 

catappa, glabra, 
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XERMINALIA ARJUNA. 




Some species are «ns yet undetermined. Dr. of the Indian bazars, is of a reddish browj 
Mason says that the Tenasserim provinces colour, and has a strong, but not unpleasant, 
yield the T. chebula, and two other species, fvstringent taste. In the southern provinces, 
one of which he describes as “ the bitter wood the powder of it, in conjunction with gingeli 


of Tenasserim,” a sm<all tree, used for b(»atsin 


used as a valuable application for the 


the neighbourhood of Amherst, and exempt kindatalie (Aptlue of grown people), and the 
from the attack of tlie teredo. The good tirn- Akkirum, or Aptiun of infautf*. In the Wy- 
ber and bitter bark, assimilate it to Rox- naad, it is used for the same purposes as Ben 
burgh’s Pentaptera aijuna, but tiie foliation teak, under whicli name it is frequently sold, 
is different. The other species, a large tim- It is common on the Western Ghauts, and in 


ber tree, is common in the interior; its winged 
fruit indicates its connection with Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh's genus Pentaptera. One species, ila- 
nagal, Canarese, is a Mysore wood, used 
for furniture and house building. Another 


species, Kosee, Tel., is a tree of Ganjam and T. benzoin 


Wynaad : wood not durable.— Atns Mat, 
j Med. 209. Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 440. O'Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 340. Drs. Wight and Gibson, Cal, 
Cat Ex, 1862. 

TEIIMINALTA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Jacq. 


jA-im. I Catappa benzoin Garin. 


Gumsur, extreme height 50 feet, circumfer¬ 
ence 4 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. It is 
used for posts, door frames and rafters, and is 
burnt for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. 


Narrow-leaved Terminalia, Kng. 

The dried milky juice of this small tree is 
fragrant and resembles benzoin, for which it is 
used as a substitute in the Mauritius churches. 
Its fruit, one of the myrobalans, is used 


Another species, Arjuna, TeJ., either T. alata or similarly to tlioso of Perminalia chebnla. 


T. glabra ? is a tree of Ganjam, extreme height 
lOOfeet, circumference 8 feet,and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 


The three kinds of rnyrobalans yield, with 
alum, a good durable yellow, and with salts 
of iron, a black colour. They are in very 


36 feet. This is used for making boats in the ^’ommoii use in India, and liave been so from 


same way as the Holondho and Jarno. The 
tree is not very common in Gumsur, hut 
abounds in the forests of Bodogoda. Every 
member of the genus Terminalia yields nse- 


time immemorial, they have been introduced 
into Great Britain for tanning purposes# and 
a large quantity is annually imported. 
Flowers small, green, odoriferous, March and 


ful timber. In the celebrated rnyrobalans of April. A milky juice flows out from this tree. 


ancient and eastern pharmacy, an astringency 
is the prevalent principle, although the fruits 
of Terminalia chebula are gently laxative ^ iiicense. 

also. T. catappa affords edible kernels, like 1862. ^ 

almonds, and are named hadam. T. benzoin TERMINALIA ARJU 
u£ the Mauritius gives a milky juice, which 
becomes fragrant as it dries, and is burned as 
incense in churches.— Fleming^ As. Res. XI. 
p, 182, 8VO. Voigt. Roxb. 

TERMINALIA ALATA. Ainslik; W. Ic. 

Terminalia tonientosa, Roxb. 


which being fragrant on drying and resemb¬ 
ling benzoin, is used iu churches at the Mau¬ 
ritius as a kind of incense.— Roylt, Eng. Cyc, 


lALIA ARJUNA. W. akp A. 

Pentaptera arjuna, Roxh. 


‘V'"' Arjiin, Beng. Hind. White aeen, Ano-Hind. 

t*d as s,.^Qan>, Bombay. Kahua, Kowah, Mahr. 

XI. Touk-ky.an, Buum. Azun, ,, 

Belee waulkee, Can. Jumla, Panjar. 

Arjun.a, Duk. Sans. KnkLsoba, ,, 

r. Ic. This tree grows iji the Punjab, in Bengal, iu 
Iahr the Erawadi jungles south east of Surat, and 
iu Caiiarii aiid Sunda, but only bv rivers and 
Sans, streams, mo stly below the ghats, and reaches 
tliere an immense size. As a forest tree, it is 
Tm* rare in the northern parts of the Bombay side, 
but very common in the south Konkau from 
Ramghur sn nth ward, and there too always 
Tam. found in the vinjnitY of streams and rivers. It 
Tkl. reaches everywhere a very large size, andTs 
isnla, esteemed equal to the Black Aeen, though the 
»od is rapidity of its growth would hardly counte- 
ding. nance this opinion. In the Central Provinces 
used it grows almost exclusively the banks of 
urora rivers, and to an enormous size ; ^out being" 
ns of Trequenfly rotten at the heart, it does not 
Exhi- alwaj^ reward the labour of cutting. In 


Panjar. 


Kura-irarthi mara, Can. 
Karoo-marathoo ,, 
Maroodum tree, Anglo- 


Asan ? 

Urjan, 

Jungli kariuj, 


Keenjiil ? Mahr 

1 Kunjul ? ,, 

*Arj\ma?? Sans 

j Kurnbuk ? Singh 

Marudiim inaratn, T\m, 
Muddi chettu, Tei.. 


The bark. 


Mnrudura bark, Kng, | Marndum pattai, Tam. 
Arjuna, Sans. | Muddie patta, Tkl. 

This tree, of the Punjab and the peninsula, 
often grows to a very large size. Its wood is 
employed for long beams in house building, 
and ill the northern parts of Oanara it is used 
for making boats and canoes. The Aurora 
cruiser was built of this wood. Specimens of 
wood sent from Chota Nagpore to the Exhi¬ 


bition of 1862, as that of this Terminalia, was the southern forests of Pegu, next to teak, the 
described as a hard, brown timber. Fruit most valuable kinds of timber found in abund- 
glabrous, bark deeply cracked, astringent and ance, areT. glabra and T. arjuna, which pre- 
febrifuge. The bark, as it appears in most sent clean trunks of six to eight feet in diaiuc- 
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TERMINALIA BELERICA. 


TERMmALIA CATAPPA. 


ter, aud fifty to eighty feet high without a 
branch. They would afford excellent mast- 
pieces and spars for naval purposes, and might 
be tried for gun carriages, its wood is there 
dark brown, as strong as teak, aud usually at¬ 
tains a girth of from seven to nine feet, with 
height in still more lofty proportion. It is 
heavy, but splits freely when exposed to the 
sun’s rays, white ants attack it, seeming to 
prefer moist situations. Its strength is un¬ 
doubted, aud carefully selected specimeiis 
would be valuable as a tie beam and rafter 
wood. In Nagpore, the length of tlie timber 
is from 18 to feet, and girth from 4i to 4 
feet, and it sells there at oj annas the cubic 
foot. Tlie bark is justly celebrated as an ap-, 
plication to wounds.— Dts. Voicjiy Gihsoa^ 
cClellandf J. L. SltwarL and Mason. Capl. i 
Sankey, \ 

TEUMUSTALIA BELEIUGA. Eoxb. j 
T. punctata, Hoik. ? I Myrobalanus belk-rica ? 


Belcyluj, All. 

Buhura, Be:so. 

Beliera, „ 

Tit-aeirn ? BuiiM. 

Bau-kha, , 

Bulla, Duk. 

Bellfi'ic myrobalau, Eng. 
Bcheyra ? Hind. 

Berda, Mahk. 

Yebela, „ 

Tani, MALBAn, 

Beleyleb, Pkrs, 


Baliira, 
Viblieo-taku 

Taudi niaram, 
Taiii kaia maraui, 
Tduda uiiiraru, 
Cattu elup.i, 
Tuudi cliettu, 
Tadi c4cttu, 
Kattliu olupju, 
Bahudba, 
Bahadrlia, 


Sans. 

SiNUII. 

Tam. 


Tkc. 


This very large forest tree has a straight 
trunk and a spreading bead. It grow.s in Cey¬ 
lon up to ail elevation of 2,000 feet, on the 
open grassy plains, and it is found in the 
peninsula of India and in Pegu. The tree i.s 
not uncommon in the Walliar jungles, of 


a large quantity of an insipid gum arabic. Its 
fruits are known as the Beleric rayrobalans, 
they are astringent, tonic. Kernels, tasting 
like filberts, eaten by the natives, and held to 
be intoxicating when eaten in abundance. 
It attains full size in 60 years ; the people 
of Canara consider it unlucky to employ it 
in house building. Fruit astringent, used medi¬ 
cinally, and for tanning leather, and forms one 
of the ingredients for making ink. It is a 
good avenue tree and is extensively cultivated 
for the sake of its dense foliage, as the leaves 
are considered the best and most nutritious of 
all fodder for cattle, particularly for milch 
cows. The oil separates into two portions— 
the one liuid, of a pale oil green color, aud the 
other white, floccular and of the consis- 
enceofghe^.— Madras Museum Report. Sim- 
monds, p. Drs. Roxhy W. and A.^ 

Wifjht, Gibsony Brandis, McClelland, Voigt 
and Cleyftorn, Captain Macdonald. 

TEUMINALIA BEKllYI. W. and A. 

Peutapiera aiiguftHfolia, Roxb, 

Vella murdcdi wood, j Vellai manidu, Tam. 

Angdo-'I’am. I Vallay murda ,, 

This, a tree of the peninsula of ludia, 
attains a very large size, especially at the foot 
of the western ghats, where it is used for 
canoes. It i.s not indigenous in the Bombay 
forests, but grows on the Balaghut, on the 
banks of the Kali naddi and Gutpurba, and 
has been introduced into Coimbatore. The 
bark is quite smooth and nearly as green as 
the leaves. The wood is white, described as of 
ordinary quality, but used on the Malabar 
coast for canoes and for making the broad 
wooden platters in use among fishermen and 
ship lascars.— Drs. Wight, Gibson, Voigt, p. 


Coimbatore, but is considered of no value 
there. It grows on the Sevalik tract, and at 
Peshawar, and occurs planted up to the In¬ 
dus. Grows also in Goalparrah, Sukanaghur, 
Goruckpur, Dhomtola, Morung rnountains. 
Flowers small, greyish-green, offensively smell¬ 
ing. The wood is white and soft and is not 
much Used. In the Bombay Presidency, this 
is found abundantly both in all the inland and 
the coast jungles, but although one of the 
largest and finest looking trees in the forest, 
straight, and of great scantling, it is quite 
useless as a building timber, being imme¬ 
diately attacked by worms. In Qaujam and 
Gumsoor it is said by Captain Macdonald to be 
a tolerably common tree ; it attains aii extreme 
height of 50 feet, and from the ground to the 
iutersectioii of the first branch, is 10 feet. It 
is common throughout British Burmah. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 40, and in a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet and ave- 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 12 feet. Bark, when wounded, gives out 
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TERMINALIA BIALATA. Wall. 

Pentaptora bialata, Raxb. J Luiu. Burm. 

A tree of the mountainous parts of India, 
with small greenisli yellow flowers, common 
in British Burmah iind growing in Martaban, 
but the wood is not Ui<ed. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 39. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet.— Drs. Voigt, Brandis. Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

TERMINALIA CATAPPA. Linn. ; 
Roxb. ; fV. dh A, ; Rheede. 

T. Moluccana, Lam. T. intermedia, 8pr. 

T. myrobalaiia, Roth. Juglaua catappa, Lour. 
T. Bubcordata, JVilld. 


Badam, Beng. Duk. 
Indian almond tree, Eng. 
Country almond tree, ,, 
Bengal almond tree, ,, 
Badaini, Hind. 

Bengali badam, Mauu. 
Catappa, Malay. 

T 


Ada maram, Maleal. 
Ingudi, Sans. 

Nattu vadom ma¬ 
ram, Tam. 

Vadom, Tbl. 

Badam cUottu, ,, 

Badama ,, „ 



TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 


TEKMINALIA CHEBULA. 




The fruit. ( and bard, sustaining a weight of about lbs. 


Badam-i-bindi, Duk. Natta vadam cot- 

Hinghiidi, Sans. tay, Tam. 

Badame vittulu, Tel. 

This beautiful tree, witli small purplish 
green flowers, grows in the Moluccas, in both 
peninsulas of India, in all parts of the Dec- 
can, in Bengal, and is common in the gardens 
of Europeans and natives of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. It attains a large size 
in Malabar, where the wood is said to be 
much esteemed, and in the forests of the 
Godavery it is said to be very strong. 
Dr. Gibson, however, says that the wood does 
not appear to him to be of average quality or 
fit either for public or domestic pur[)oses, ex¬ 
cept as firewood. The Pbiglish in India call 
it tlie Indian almond tree with reference to 
the oval and flattened shape of its drupe. The 
kernel, however, is cylindrical, it is eaten and 
is palatable, resembles the almond in taste and 
composition, and yields an excellent oil. Ihei 
bark and leaves yield a black pigment which 
is made into Indian ink. It is raised easily 
from seed, and in a good light soil, welh 
watered, will, in two years, be ten or more 
feet in height, and give blossom. It is rather! 
a handsome tree, and from its large leaf 
(which turns red previous to its falling ofl,) 
has a very striking appearance. Mr. Latham 
says, in Nalla mallai, it is a serviceable wood, 
chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish- 
brown and it has a close grain. Captain 
Beddome says that as it occurs in the forests 
of the Godavery, the wood is very strong, and 
Voigt says the wood is good.— Useful Ulants, 
Drs, Voigtf Gibson, Wight, Cleyhorn, 
O'Shatiglinessi/j Irvine, and Riddell, Captain 
Beddome. 

TERxMINALIA CHEBULA. Betz.; W. 


d: A, ; Roxb, 
T. reticulata, 

Roth. 

1 T. niyrobalanus- 
1 citrina, 

K<jtn. 

Heliji-kabuli, 

An. 

Kara, 

Hind. 

Hari tuki. 

Beng. 

Umbed’luir, 

Mahii. 

K.ya zu ? 

Bukm. 

Heerda, 

Kayubin ? 


Heari, 


Tang ah. ? 

»» 

Kodorka niarnm, 

Mai.. 

Pilla-marrada, 

Can. 

Belileh-i-kalan, 

Pers. 

Alali mara, 


Hari taka, 

San« 

Alii mara, 


Aralu-gasa, 

Singh. 

Ailibi kai mara, 

,, 

Pilla raarda, 

Tam 

Ilirda, 

Duk. 

Kadukai maram. 

• y 

Huldali, • 

,* 

Karaka ch»*ttu, 

Tel 

Tilla murda wood, 

Karakaia cbottu, 

yy 

Anglo-Can. 

Karkata sriogi, 

yy 

Hordali, 

Har, 

COND. 

Hind. 

Koreda, 

9 9 


This tree grows in Ceylon, in both the 
peninsulas of India and northwards to 
Nepaul, the Punjab, and every where is a 
large tree ; in Coimbatore it is of gigantic 
size, furnishing planks three feet broad. 
There, its wood is of a dark colour, heavy 


400, but is very cross grained, and diflScult 
to work. In Canara and Sunda it abounds 
above the ghats, and the wood it yields is of 
average quality for houses. In the Bombay 
jungles it is more rare than on high table 
land on and near the ghauts. The wood 
there, also, is strong and rather liard, but 
on that side of India it does not reach any 
great size, and is generally gnarled, owing 
to the exposed situations in wliich it grows. 
Also, Dr. Gibson is of opinion that in 
de.scribing it tis a most gigantic tree, Dr. 
Wight must have confniinded the wood of 
Terininalia bellerica with that of this tree. 
Captain Beddurne says its timber from the 
Godavery is very hard. In Ganjam and 
Giimsnr, wliere it is tolerably plentiful, its 
extreme lieight is 4o feet, circumference 4^ 
feet, and its height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch is 20 feet, 
and it is employed for tlie beams and rafters 
of houses, but, on accouTit of its abundance, 
chiefly for firewood. On the Godavery it 
is said to yield a very hard vfilnable timber. 
In Nagpore, according to Captain Sankey, 
the average size of its fimljer is IG feet with 
a girth of 4^ feet, and sells there at SJ 
annas per cubi^foot. there, tlie Huvda has 
a yellowish colored wood w’hich becomes very 
dark on the oiitMide it) the process of season¬ 
ing, it is attacked by white ants, and is in¬ 
ferior in strength to teak, appears to have 
but little essential oil, and is seid to be very 
subject to dry rot. Its value is principally 
from the ease with which it, works. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. McClelland, in Pegu it is a large 
timber tree, plentiful throughout the teak for¬ 
ests, and yielding wood of a red colour, strong, 
adapted for house building. Dr. Brandis 
adds, that it is coromnn on the hills of Bri- 
ti.sb Burrnah, and gives a valuable w’ood 
used f<»r yokes and canoes, the heartwood be¬ 
ing yellow’ish brown. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 53 In Pegu, in a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the fust branch is SO feet, and tlie average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells there at 12 annas per cubic 
I foot. Dr. Cleghorn ssys that when used as 
sleepers for railways, in Southern India, it ap¬ 
pears to be liable both to tlie attacks of fungi 
and of the carpenter bee. Its fruit is used 
by tanners. The leaves are punctured by an 
insect, and hollov," galls are developed, which 
are powerfully astringent, and answer well 
for tanning and making ink. They also yield 
for chintz painters and carpet weavers, their 
best and most durable yellow. (Roxb.) The 
fruit, which is largely exported, is well known 
for its dyeing properties, yielding also a black 
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TERMINALIA CORIACEA. 


TERMINALIA MACROCARPA. 


dye, and is substituted for gall nuts. It is 
also used medicinally. The astringent bark 
is also said to be employed in tanning. The 
fruit and galls are used by dyers and harness 
makers ; with aliun they give a durable yel¬ 
low, with ferruginous mud an excellent black, 
and they make useful ink. The unripe fruit 
are known as black, yellow and chebiilic (Ka¬ 
buli) myrobalans from their colours, which 
vary according to ai/e.— Dn, Royle, Cleg- 
horn, Gibion^ Wight, McClelland^ Voigt^ and 
Brandis, Captain Macdoncdd^ Captain Bed- 
dome^ Mr, Latham^ IhwaiteSi and Captain 
Sankey^ 

TERMINALIA CITRINA. Roxb. 

Myrobalanus citrina, Guerin. 

Huri tnki. Bkno. j Liba, Sans. 

Haria, Harra, IliND. | 

A very large and tall timber tree of Assam 
aiid the Khassya hills, and is c unmou in the 
Kotah jungles. The wood is very hard and 
shunned by insects. Drupe oblong, lanceolate, 
about two inches long, tw’o in circumference, 
obscurely five-grooved, dull ornnge yellow, 
smooth; nut oblong, deeply five-grooved, one- 
celled. Fruit a gentle purgative. It is often 
made into a pickle. The fruit is u>cd as that 
of T. chebula. All these myrobalans are 
largely collected, and used by the natives in 
dyeing and in medicine-— Irvine, Gsn. Med> 
Top. p. 103. VoigI Roxb. FL Ind, Vol. 11. p> 
436. O'Shattghnessy^ p. 340. 
TERMINALIA CORIACEA. W. and A. 

Pentaptera coriacea, Itoxh. 

Mairthee, Can. I Ao^su, Mahh. 

Muddi, ,, I Arreimiti maram, Tam. 

Mntti, ,, I Karra maradu, Pkl. 

Ayni of N. | 

A largo tree of peninsular India, is a valu¬ 
able, well known timber tree of the Godavery 
forests and very common in Malabar, both 
above and below the ghauts. Tlie Aeeii or 
Ayni of Malabar is tlie Artocartius hirsuta. 
The wood is there very durable, and is used 
in house, ship, and boat building. In Canara 
and Sunda, it is the most common tree in the 
large jungles both above and below the ghats, 
and is there used for beams and pillars for 
houses : also for ships and boats. 'J'lie heart 
wood is one of the most durable known. It 
seems to be regarding this tree that Dr. 
Gibson speaks when he mentions that several 
of the forest revenue officers liave expressed 
their opinion that the exporting of Aeeii for 
** keeta’’ or firewood, should be prohibited. 
It is employed by the Telegraph department 
for posts, along with sal and teak. It has 
small dull yellow flowers, and its wood is 
strong, l)ard and heavy, and made into solid 
wheels for buffalo carts.— Drs, Gibson, Cleg- 
horn. Forests and Gardens, p. 267 and Voigt, 
p.38. Captain Beddome. 
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TERMINALIA CRENULATA. W. &A. 

Pentaptera crenulata, Iio%b. 

A tree of tlie peninsula of India, with good 
timber. 

TERMINALIA ELLIPTICA. Willd, syn. 
of Terminalia tornentitsa, IF. A. 

TERMINALIA GANGETICA. Roxb. 

T. Beiigalensis, D.C. 

A tree of the banks of the Ganges. Fruit 
used like cliebulic myrobalans. This tree 
is not alluded to iu Wall, cat., and is only 
mentioned in Hoyle’s Illustrations.— Voigt. 38. 
TERMINALIA GLABRA. W. and A. 

T. crcnnlata, DC. 1 Pentaptera glabra, Boxh. 

Pentaptera obovata, DC. | 

Took kyan, Buhm. Koombook-gass, SinoH. 

Curry inurdab wood. Ycl inavoodnra Tam. 

Anolo -Tam. Kai>ii inanulii ,, 

Acen, Mat 11 . of Bombay Telia maddi chettu, Tkl. 

Mairtliee, „ ,, Marldi chettu, „ 

Mait ree „ „ Saha jo, Ubia. 

Arjiin ,, Punjab. 

A valuable timber tree, with a large and 
lofl y trunk, a native (*f Sylhet, Monghyr, Raj- 
mahal, and it grows tliroughout the peninsu¬ 
la of India, south to Ceylon, where it is very 
abundant up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It 
is a large tree, procurable in Coimbatore, and 
found most abundantly in all the coast jungles 
of tlie Bombay Presidency, as also iu those 
above tlie ghauts. The wood is dark colour¬ 
ed, very hard, heavy and strong, inch bars, 
bearing from 430 to 4o0 lbs., and large beams 
of it were, in 18d0, readily procurable for 
liouse building, for which and many other 
purposes it is valuable. It is a good wood 
for trenails, but tlicy sliould have a second 
seasoning after they are manufactured, as there 
is a material shrinking immediately after the 
piece has been cut out of tlie log and shaped, 
and their end.s eliould be dipped .ni tar to pre¬ 
serve them. It is very hard, heavy and du¬ 
rable under water ; in Ganjam and Giimsnr, 
its extreme height is 60 leet, circumference 
4.^ feet, and height from the ground to (ho 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet : it is 
one of the commonest trees in those jungles, 
cattle sheds are sometimes floored with it, and 
rice pounders are also said to be occasion¬ 
ally made of it; it is extensively used for fire¬ 
wood and in making potash. The bark is 
used for tanning.— Prs. Voigt, Wight, Cleg- 
horn and Gibson, Thxoaites. Captains Bed- 
dome and Macdonald. Air. Latham. 

TERMINALIA INTERMEDIA.Srn. syn. 
of Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA MACROCARPA. Brandis. 

Htouk-gyaii, Burm. 

One of the largest trees in Pegu, and very 
common j the stems are of very regular 
shape, heartwood dark brown, and used for 
house posts and planking. A cubic foot 
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TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA. 


TERMlT.'NiE. 


weighs lbs. 58 ; iu a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth mea¬ 
sured at G feet from tbe ground is 12 feet.— 
D)\ Brandis^ Cal, Cat, Ex. 1862. 
TERMINALIA MOLUCCANA. Willd. 

Kala drooma, Sans. 

A native of the mountainous countries of 
the N. E. of Bengal, on the Kbasaya moun¬ 
tains Assam, ^kc. Drupe rnund, ovate, size 
of a large nutmeg, used as T. bellerica, for 
which it is substituted. FI. small, dull yel¬ 
lowish brown, unpleasantly smelling. There 
are two varieties, yS. macrocarpa, largish- 
fruited ; y. microcarpa, small-fruited. Both 
kinds of fruit sold in the bazaar under the 
name of Buhura. — FI. Ind. Vol, 
Ilf p. 433. O' Shallghnessyf page 341. Voigt. 

TERMINALIA MYROBALANUS CT- 
TRINA. Kon. syn. of T. chebula, Reiz, 

TERMINALIA MYROIULANA. Rouf. 
syn. or Terrninalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA NITIDA. Riddell. 

Yella, Duk. 

A large tree, with oblong fruit, from which 
an Intoxicating liqm)r is made. — Riddell. 

TERMINALIA PANICULATA- W. k A. 

Peutaptoia pauiculata, lioxb. ii, 46*2. 
Keenjul, By. i Numeeii, Tel. 

Pekarakai, Tam. | 

A tree of Malabar, of the valleys of the 
Concan rivers, near their sources at Courtul- 
lum, and abundant in the jungles .soutli-east 
of Surat. Flowers small; timber good.— Uoxb. 
Voiut. 

TERMINALIA PARVIFLORA. Tiiw. 

Hampalanda gaga, SiNOU. 

This Ceylon tree is found lOi the margins of 
woods in the ceiitrul province, up to au eleva¬ 
tion of 4.000 feet, and abundant in the Ambag- 
ainowa district.— Thw, En. Pl.Zeyl.p, 103. 

TERMINALIA PROCERA. Roxb. A tree 
of the first magnitude, cf the Andaman 
islands, a charming species. P'luwers small 
and while.— Roxb. 

TERMINALIA PUNCTATA. Roth. syn. 
of Terrninalia belleric;i, Roxb, 

TERMINALIA RETICULATA. Roth. 
syn. of Terrninalia chebula, Retz, 

TERMINALIA SUBCORUATA. Willd. 
syn. of Terrninalia catappa, Linn, 

TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA. W. k A. 

T. •lliptica, Willd, | T. alata, Roxb. 

Fentaptera tomoDtosa, Roxb. 


Afthan: Usan, 

Beno. 

Eyn, 

Mahr. 

Piya'shal, 

,, 

Eyue, of Naopoub. 

Madi, 

Can. 

Sein, 

Panj. 

Karral mutti, 


Maradu maram, 

Tam. 

Piasal, 

Duk. 

Cai ru maradu, 

i9 

Asan, 

Hind. 

Kalla maddi, 

Tel. 


Common in the ghauts of the Malabar 
coast, grows in the Con cans, and at Monghir, 
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Rajmahal and Oud’h ; gre^ws in abundance in 
the Nalla-Mallai, and is a well known valuable 
timber in the forests of the Godavery. In the 
Madras Presidency it is used for house build¬ 
ing ; it bears a good transverse strain, and is a 
wood much esteemed for all railway purposes. 
The Asaii tree grows spontaneously in the 
Taraee jungles, and its wood is there consider¬ 
ed durable and elastic, and for many purposes 
preferable to sal. In Nagpore, like Bejasar, 
this timber has white wood surrounding the 
body and heart, which is of a blackish colour ; 
the ring however, in this case, does not exceed 
1 j inch in breadth. The dark wood is ex¬ 
tensively heavy, being exactly of the same 
weight as water, and has a much more winding 
grain than Bejasar. In strength it is far su¬ 
perior to all its forest congeners, and from the 
strength given by Barlow for American teak, 
it even appears to excel that celebrated timber; 
but iu Nagpore, from the crooked manner 
ill which the tree grows, seldom furnishing 
more than a 20 feet tie beam. It is a difficult 
timber to work up, splits freely when in expos¬ 
ed situations, and by all accounts is very sub¬ 
ject to dry rot. Were the latter defect over¬ 
come by the steeping process, and the former 
guarded against, no timber can bear a com¬ 
parison with it: for the joists of a terraced roof 
it would be invaluable. It is much used 
where toughness of fibre is of importance, as in 
gig-shafts. Wliite ants will not attack it. 
It is both a tie beam and rafter wood. In 
Nagpore, its average length is 18 feet and 
the maxima 28 to 24 feet, and average girth 
4J feet, and its selling price 5 annas tbe cu¬ 
bic foot. Its astringent bark is used for dye¬ 
ing black— Captain SankeyfCapiain Beddomey 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. Brs. J. L.Stewarty Voigt. 

TERMINALIA VERNJX. One of the 
trees which afford^ the celebrated Chinese 
black lacquer. It is a native of China and 
the Moluccas, and abounds in a resinous juice, 
which is collected and used in the natural 
state as a varnish.— Eng. Cyc. O'Shaagknessyy 
p. 341. 

TERMINALIA VIOLATA. 

Pauiah, Bukm. 

Both this and Terrninalia belerica, “ Lai- 
bwai’^ Burm. are very plentiful throughout the 
Pegu, Touughoo, and Tharawaddy forests; 
the former less plentiful. Both are large 
timber, and would answer for all purposes of 
house-building. Wood white colored.— Mc¬ 
Clelland. 

TERMITIDiE. This family is distinguish¬ 
ed by the following characters :—Wings with 
few transverse nervures, folding horizontally; 
tarsi 4-jointed ; antennsB short and mouili^ 
form ; body depressed. See Termes. 

TERMITINiE, a section of Neuroptcrous 
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insects, in which Latreille includes the genera 
Mantispa, Raphidia, Termes, and Psocus. 
These genera, however, are usually regarded as 
constituting three distinct families.— Eng.Cyc, 

TERNALLA BENDA. Tel. Sida alni- 
folia, Willd. 

TERNATE, on the west coast of Gillolo, 
is a high island, but of small extent, being 
about 6 miles long. Fort Orange is in lat. 
0® 49' N., long. 127® 30' E. The island of 
Ternate is governed by a sultan, who has 
sway over several other islands. The Dutch 
have a settlement here, and have long been 
on good terms with the ruling powers. It is 
the most important of the Molucca group, as 
it produces a vast quantity of cloves, besides 
every variety of tropical fruits. It wa.s 
taken by the British in 18l(', but was restor¬ 
ed in 1815. This island is round, and about 
twenty-five miles in circuit, the laud gradually 
rising to a huge peak in the centre. It is of 
volcanic formation, is well wooded, aiul 
abounds with Marrya{s Indian Archi¬ 

pelago, p. 45. 

TERNATE CLITORIA. Eng. syn. of 
Clitoria ternatea. 

TERNSTRCEMIA. Species. 

Piizzeen zwa, Burm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building.— 
Dr. Wallichs 


TERNSTROSMIACEiE, of DeCandolle, 
the Theads, a natural order of plants, chiefly 
trees or shrubs, forming 28 genera and in¬ 
cluding 132 species, of which 57 occur in the 
East Indies, in Java, Ceylon, both the penin¬ 
sulas of India, the Khassya mountains, 
Assam, and Nepaiil, viz. 


1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

4 

12 


Cochlospermum, 
Ternstroemia, 
Anneslea, 
Adinandra, 
Eurya, 

C ley era, 
Sauranja, 


Gordonia, 

Camellia, 

Then, 

Shims 

Pyrenaria, 

Reinwardtia. 


The tea plant is the most remarkable 
this order. 


of 


TERPATI. See Tripati. 

TERPENTYNA. Pol. Turpentine. 

TERRA. Lat. Earth. See Kama. 

TERRAGLIA. It. Earthenware. 

TERRA-JAPONIC A, catechu, also gam- 
bier, the catechu of the Acacia catechu. It is 
an old trade misnomer, formerly applied 
to the catechu, and still retained for gambier, 
an inspissated vegetable juice obtained from 
the Uncaria gambir of Roxburgh. The 
imports of terra japonica, in J856, were 6847 
tons.— Simmond^s Diet, See Gambier. 

TERRA ORELLANA. It. Port Arnotto. 

TERRE. Fb. Earth. Terre a foulon, Fk. 
Fuller’s earth. 


TEPiRIORE, a large tract of woodland 
country, about 30 miles north of Trichinopoly, 
held by a reddi. 

TERUGA, Tel. Caryota urens, Linn, 

TERU-KUNDLE, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet in lieight. Its tim¬ 
ber is used in cemntry vessels, and the tree 
produces a fruit which is eaten by the luitivea, 
— Edye, Ceylon. 

TERUMALE KOWE. Maleal. The bark 
of a species of Cas.sia. 

TERUNJABIN. Ar. Pers. Manna. 

TESA. Lat. Fathom, 

’J'ESI, or Tisi, Hind. Flax. 

TESSELARIA. See Diospyros reticulata. 

TEST U DIN ARIA. See DioscoreaceiB. 

TESTDOINATA. See Chelouia ; Testudo. 

TES'JTJDlNIDiE, a family of reptiles of 
the section A, cataphracta or shieldt^d rep¬ 
tiles, order Chelonia, and including the genua 
Testudo arid genus Hoinopus. 

9’ESTUDO, the land tortoise, a genus of 
the order Chelonia, of which several specie.s 
occur in the East Indies, viz. Testudo elongata; 
T. Hoibfieldii ; T. Indica ; T. platynotus ; T. 
radiata; and T. stellata. The affinities 
with Testudo shown in the shell and ex¬ 
tremities of Colossochelys atlas, hold equal¬ 
ly good in the construction of the head of 
Colossochelys. The head of the adult, to 
correspond with the dimensions of the shell, 
and according to the proportions furnished 
by a large Testudo Indica, was deduced to 
have been two feet long. 

The generic name given by the discoverers of 
Colossochelys atlas has reference to the colos¬ 
sal size of the fossil (koXootcto? et X€\v%), and 
the specific one to its fitting representation of 
the mythological tortoise that sustained the 
world, according to the systems of Indian 
co.Hinogony. The first fossil remains of C'dos- 
.sochclys atlas were di.scovered in 1835, 
in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik Hills, 
or Sub-Himalayah, skirting the southern 
foot of the great Himalayah chain. They were 
found associated with the remains of four ex¬ 
tinct species of Mastodon andElepbant, species 
of Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Anoplo- 
therium, Camel, Giraffe, Sivatherium, and a 
vast number of other mammalia, iuclnding 
four or five species of Quadrumana, also 
a great number of reptilian forms, such aa 
crocodiles, and laud and fresh water tortoises. 
Some of the crocodiles belong to extinct speci¬ 
es, but others appear to be absolutely identical 
with species now living in the rivers of India, 
in particular to the Crocodilus longirostris, 
from the existing forms of which zoologists 
have been unable to detect any difference in 
beads dug out of the Sewalik Htlls. The same 
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remark applies to the existing Ernys tectum, 
now a common species found in ail parts of 
India. A very perfect fossil specimen, pre¬ 
senting the greater part of the evidence of 
the dermal scutes, is undistinguishable from 
the living forms, not varying m*»rcfrom these 
than they do among each other. Prof, Thomas 
Bell, after a rigid examination, confirms the 
opinion that there are no characters shown 
by the fossil to justify its separation from 
the living Ernys tectum. There are tlierefore 
fair grounds for entertaining the belief as pro¬ 
bable that the Colossochelys atlas may have 
lived down to an early period of tlie human 
epoch and become extinct since : — 1st, from 
the fact that other Gheloniau species and 
crocodiles, contemporaries of the Colossochelys 
in the Scwalik fauna, have survived ; 2Md, 
from tire indications of inyfchoh»gy in regard to 
a gigantic species of tortoise in India.— 
Joar. As. Soc. Ben, No. 247 of 18.55, 

TE'PAR. JIiND. Rhus biickiainela. 

TETOO. Mauk. Bignonia Indica Linn. 
TETRACEROS QUADRIC0RNI8. Jeii- 

DON. 

Antelope chickara, Bardwlche. 

,, s\ib-quadricornutus, Elliot. 

Tetraceros striaticornis, Leach, 

„ iodea JJodsou. 

„ paccerois „ 

Koncl-gari, Can. Bhirkura (male),GoNDi. 

Chouka, Hind. Bhir (female), „ 

('how-Singha, ,, I Bhirnl of Bhl. 

JangU-Bakri ,, I Kotri of Bub’tar, 

Bekra, Mauu. Kura, ,, ,, 

Bhirki, Sanodr. I Koiida-gori, Tel. 

The four-horned antelope is the only species 
of a strictly Indian genus, of the sub-family 
Antelopinm. It is of uniform browni.sh bay 
colour above, beneath lighter. Its length is 
40 to 42 inches, height at shoulder 24 to 26 
inches, anterior horn-s up tol j inches, and 
posterior Ijorns 4 to 5 inches. It is found 
throughout much of India, but is unknown in 
the Malabar forest, Lower Bengal, valley of the 
Ganges, Ceylon, and further India. It fre¬ 
quents jungly hills, and open forests in the 
plains, abounds in the Eastern Ghats, 
occurs at the foot of the Himalayas, and 
is rare in Sindh and the Western Panjab. 
The specific term chickara, ap[)lied by Hard- 
wicke, is orroneous, as throughout India the 
Indian gazelle is sc called. 

TEPETRADYaNTAMIA SILIQUOSA. See 
Mustard. 

TETRAGASTRIS OSSEA. G.ERTN. Treraia 
nudiflora, Linn. 

TETRAGLENES, one of the Coleoptera. 

TETRAGONIACEiE, a natural order of 
plants, of which two species, Sesuvium repens 
and Tetragona expansa occur in the East Indies, 
Sesuvium repens along the sea shores, and 
S. tetragona in Japan and N. Zealand. 
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TETRANTHERA, A genus of plants, be¬ 
longing to the Lauracefle. 

T. ape tala, Roxh,, Kookoor chita, Bknu. is a 
tree of peninsular India, Bengal and Assam, 
and of the northern part of New Holland. 

T. Gardneri, Thw, A tree 40 to 60 feet 
high, of the central province of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 

T. glaberrima, 7Vm., a small Ceylon tree, 
growing at 4,000 feet elevation. Also, may 
be mentioned, T. longifolia, T, ligustrina, T. 
iteodapline, small or moderate sized trees of 
Ceylon. T. moiiopetala of peninsular India 
and Oudh, also T, iiemoralis, and T. ovalifo¬ 
lia of Ceylon, the last a tree 30 to 40 feet 
high, with T. Roxburgliii of India and Cey¬ 
lon, the Bo'inee-gas.s of the Singhalese. Wight 
gives in leones 'f. glabrata, ligustrina, monope- 
tala, Pananvanja, tomeiitosa, and Wightiana. 
— Foif/t, ThwaiUs. Wight. Ic. 

TETRANTHERA MONOPETALA. 
Roxb. 

Gwa ; Haroin, Bkas Maiila-Iakri. Hind. 

Assam. Nara cliettu, Tel. 

Buro kukur chettu Bicn. Nara uiamidi, ,, 

Junj^li rai am, Hind. | 

A middling siz-id tree, native of the 
peninsula of India, of Bengal, Oudh, and the 
Siwalik. Its ciinmmou smelling leaves are 
given to silk worms. The wood is not valued. 
The bark is used in medicine, being considered 
stimulant, and after being bruised, is applied 
fresh or dry to contusions, and sometimes 
mixed with milk or made into plaster.— Dr, 
J. L. Steioart, 

TETRANTHERA NEMORALIS. Thw. 
A plant of Ceylon in the Gallo district, grow¬ 
ing under the shade of large trees in fore.sts. 
— Thxv. Kn PL Ztgl, ?). 25.5. 

TETRANTHERA NITTDA. Roxb. Kin- 
tonijani, Beno. name in the neighbourhood of 
Silhet, where it is indigenous, and grows to 
be a useful timber tree of very great size. lu 
the more remote forests whieh cover the Gar- 
row hills, it is so large as to admit of being 
made into canoes of full fifty feet in length, for 
which purpose this tree is preferred.— Rox¬ 
burgh's Flora Indica^ Vol, p. 818. 

TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHII. Nees. 

T. apetala Jio'cb., Corr. Sitsraa sebifera Pers. 
T. citrifolia, Juss. Sebifera glutinosn, 

Tomex sebifera, Wilkie. Loureiro. 

Bark. 

Kookoir Chita, Beng. | Meda-sak, Sutlej. 

Meda lakri Hind. I Boo mee-gas*, Singh. 

Maidakajhar, HiND. I Nara mainidis, Tel. 
Maida-chob. „ 1 Meda; „ 

Chaiidoa, Punjab. | 

This tree grows in China, in New Holland, 
throughout India, in Assam, the Punjab, Si¬ 
walik tract, the Salt Range, to 2500 feet. Bark 
mildly astringent, used by the hill people in 
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diarrhoea. It is the mueda lukree of Hindosta- 
nee druggists, and a favourite applicatiou to 
bruises and wounds. It is somewhat fragrant, 
and slightly balsamic and sweet. Tetranthera 
lloxburghii is a variable plant. The fruit is 
globose, black, and ab<»ut the size of a pea, 
yielding a kind of greasy exudation, from 
which the Chinese manufacture candles of a bad 
quality, and which serves as a basis for salves. 
This fixed oil is supposed to constitute the 
principal part of the fruit of Persea gratissirna, 
the Avocado Pear.— Gat. Ex, 62. Thw. Eh, 
PL ZeyL p, 255. O'Shaughnessy. Eng. Gyc. 
TETRANTHERA TOMENTOSA. Wight. 

Mussay payettie, Tam, 

A considerable sized tree, but not described 
by Roxburgh, though he is the authority for 
the name.— Wight. Ic. 1834. 

TETRAONIDvE, a family of birds, incliid 
ing the grouse, partridgea, American par¬ 
tridges, quails, and Guinea fowl. The grouse are 
peculiar to the northern portions of both con¬ 
tinents : partridges are found in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, disappearing in the Malayan penin¬ 
sula except in its extreme west. Quails have 
the same distribution as the true partridges, 
but have a tendency to accumulate in the 
south-eastern portinn of the Malayan peniii 
sula, where with Turuix of the Tinaiuidae, 
they are the only tropical Gallinaceous birds. 
The Guinea fowl are natives of Africa. 

Sub‘Eam. Tetraouinae or true Grouse, 
as yet not observed in India. 

Eub-Fum. Perdicinae or Partridges ; those 
occurring in India may be divided into 
Snow cocks and Snow partrid>ie.s peculiar to 
the highlands of central Asia and the Mima- 
lay as ; ordinary partridges, comprising the 
Francolin andOiiakorj Grey partridges, Wood 
partridges, and Bush quails ; the True Par¬ 
tridges represented by the grey partridge of 
Europe, with one species from Tibet, and 
the great group of African partridges. 

I. Snow Cocks and Snow PaTtrid(je8. 

Tetrogallus Himalayeusis, Gray, the Himalayan 

Snow Cock. 

Lerwa nivicola, Hodgson^ the Snow Partridge. 

Partri<lges. 

Francoliuna vulgaris, Stephens, the Black Par¬ 
tridge. 


Perdicula Cainbayensi0,£a^Aam, Jungle Bush Quail 
„ Asiatica, Latham, Rock Bush Quail. 

„ Erythrorynoha, Sykes, Painted Bush 

Quail. 

Sub-Fam. Coturuiciose. Quails. 

Coturnix communis, Bonatere, the large Grey 

Quail. 

„ coromandelica,Gme/i/i, Black breasted 

Quail. 

Excalfactoria Cbiueosis, Linn, Blue breasted 

Quail. 

Dr. Hooker says that the Tetrao-perdix 
nivicola, the Himalayan grouse, is a small 
(gregarious bird which inhabits the loftiest 
stony mountains, and utters a short cry of 
Quiok, quiok.'' In character and appear¬ 
ance it is intermediate between grouse and 
partridge, and is good eating though tough. 
The I’etrao Kata or sand-grouse, Pterocles 
inelauogaste , called the rock-pigeon, is a fast- 
fiyiiig bird. 

The Chakor, Hind., or<«Atash Khor, Pers. 
The chokor partridge, Tetrao rufus (perdix 
rufa, or Cacabis chukor of Jerdon,) is said 
by natives to be enamoured of the moon, and 
at full moon to eat fire. The two Persian 
words signify fire-eater. The chakor is an 
extremely common bird in all parts of the 
valley of the Indus, and throughout Tibet. 
In winter, when the hills are covered with 
snow, they are to be found in great numbers 
close to the rivers, even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages ; in general, 
when approached, they lie close among the 
crevices of the stones. Dr. Thomson was 
invited by the thannadar of Jskardo to be 
present at a hunting party, which he had 
arranged for the capture of the chakor, or 
painted partridge, by surrounding a spot of 
ground, in which these birds are numerous, 
with a ring of men, wJio approaching from 
all directions, gradually form a dense circle of 
perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. When 
the partridges are disturbed by a horseman in 
this enclosure, they can only fly towards the 
living wall by which they are surrounded. 
Loud shouts, and the beating of drums and 
waving of caps and cloaks, turn them back, 
and they are driven from side to side till at 
last, exhausted with fatigue, and stupid from 
the noise and confusion, they sink to the 


F. pictus, Jard> and Selby, the Painted Par¬ 
tridge. 

II. JRorh or Sand Partridges. 

Caccabis chukor, Gray, the Chukor. 

Ammopeidix bonhami, Gray, the Seesee 

Partridge. 

III. Grey or Bush Partridges. 

Ortygoriua Ponticerianus, Gmelin, the Grey 

Partridge. 

,, gularis, Temm- the Kyah Partridge 

IV. Wood Partridges* 

Arboricola torqueola, Valen, Black-throated 

hill Partridge. 

1, rufo-Kularia? Blytk, Rufus-throated | 

hUl Partridge. 
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ground, and allow themselves to be caught by 
band. The scene was a very striking one. 
The spot selected was a deep dell, full of rocks, 
but without trees. The sport, however, did 
not seem so successful as usual, six or eight 
birds only being captured.— Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Thibet, p. 
2. Jerdon's Birds of India. Hooker Him* 
Jour. Vol> II. 113. Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Meccah, Vol. I. p. 226. 

TETRAONYX BATAGUR. SeeChelonia. 

TETRAX CAMPESTKIS, the Otis tetrax 
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or * little Bustard* of Europe, N. Africa^ Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and of the extreme N. 
W. of India in the Peshawur valley. 

TETRODON, of the order Fleetognathi, in¬ 
stead of having distinct teeth as usual in the 
class, have the jaws provided with a substance 
resembling ivory, formed somewhat like the 
beak of a bird, and fitted for crushing crus- 
taceous animals and fiici, upon which they 
live. The 'J'etrodoiis are distinguished by the 
possession of four large teeth, the jaws being 
each divided by a central suture. These fishes 
are confined to the seas of warm climates : 
some of them, as also the Diodon, are called 
Globe-fishes, Species of Tetr.)doii are capa¬ 
ble of inflating the abdomen, and in this state, 
when taken or handled, they emit a grating 
sound. They are also remarkable for tenacity 
of life, which they are capable of sustaining 
for several hours after having been taken out 
of their element. They have a peculiar, dis¬ 
agreeable odour,resembling that of Gobitudse, 
which continues for several years in specimens 
preserved in spirits of wine. In the Malayan 
countries they are considered highly poison¬ 
ous, and are even objected to as manure.— 

Cyc. 

TETTAM PAREL MARAM. Maleal. 
Strychnos potatorum, Linn, 

TETTAN KOTTE. Tam. Mal, Strych¬ 
nos potatorum. 

TE l'TL Can, Eggs. 

TETU. Mar. Bignonia Indica. 

TETUAN. See Semitic Races, 

TEUCLIIUM, a genus of unimportant 
plants of the natural order Laniiaceae, of 
which T. botrys, T. leucof*ceptrum, and T. 
stoloniferum occur in the East Indies, T. 
ohamaedrys of Europe, and some parts of Asia, 
is an ingredient in the celebrated Theriaca 
andromaohi, or tareaq farooq.— O'ShaughneS’ 
gy, p. 488. Voigt, p, 463. 

TEUFELSDRECH. Ger. Asafmtida. 

TENGALA, a religious sect in the south 
of India. 

TEUTHIS* Linn. All the species of this 
genus are supposed by the Malays of the 
straits to be highly poisonous ; they are not 
eaten, but set aside among ofifal of fish to be 
used as manure. 

TEUTONIC. See India ; Sanscrit. 

TEVAN. See Teer. Tiyar. 

TEVUS. Mah. Dalbergia oojeiiiensis,/?oa;6. 

TEWNEE. See Kush. 

TEW-US, also Tunnus. Mar. Dalbergia 
oojeiiiensis. 

TEXEIRA, a Spanish author who trans¬ 
lated the History of Persia, which was the 
first part of Mir Kond’s great book in seven 
volumes, called Rauzat-us-safa. Tezeira ex¬ 
tracted thence this History, which he has pre- 
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sented to the world in Spanish ; but it has 
been since translated into French by Cotolen- 
di. Texeira had travelled into Persia, and 
made himself acquainted with the language 
of that country. He finished his first part 
with an Abridgement of theHistory of the Ka- 
lifs, kc.‘-History of ChenghU Khan, 

TEXTILE ARTS, the East has, from the 
earliest times of wliich we have any record, 
been famous for its textile fabrics ; and India, 
notwithstanding the great mechanical inven¬ 
tions of the western world, is still able to pro¬ 
duce ber webs of woven air,’* which a ma¬ 
nufacturer of the last century attempted to 
depreciate, by calling them “ the shadow of a 
commodity, at the same time that his towns¬ 
men were doing fill they could to imitate the 
reality, and which they have not yet been able 
to excel. Though the invention and com¬ 
pletion of a loom for weaving would indicate 
a high degree of ingenuity as well as a con¬ 
siderable advance in some other arts, the hin- 
doos were acquainted with it at a very early 
period, for in the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
composed at least 1200 years B. C., “ weavers* 
threads” are alluded to ; and in the Institutes 
of Menu it is directed,— ‘‘ Let a weaver who 
has received ten bales of cotton thread give 
them back, increased to eleven by the rice- 
water and the like used in weaving.” 

Tliat cotton was employed at very early 
periods is also evident from the Indian name 
of cotton, Karpas, occurring in the Book of 
Esther, ch. i. v. 6, in the account of the hang¬ 
ings in the court of the Persian palace at Shu- 
shaij, on the occasion of the great feast given 
by Ahasuerns, were “ white, greerj, and 
blue hangings.” The word corresponding to 
“green * is Karpas in the Hebrew. It seems to 
mean cotton-cloth made into curtains, which 
were striped white and blue. Such may be 
seen throughout Ihdia in the present day, 
in the form of what are called purdahs. (Vide 
“Essay on Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,” p. 
145.) The mode in which these are used, and 
the employment of the same colours in stripes, 
is still known in “ sutrunjees,” or cotton car¬ 
pets. That the hindoos w'ere in the habit of 
sjnnniug threads of different materials appears 
from another part of the Institutes of the 
same lawgiver, where it is directed that the 
sacrificial I breads of a brahmin must be made 
of cotton, that of a shatriya (second caste) of 
Sana (Crotalaria juncea). and tliat of a Vaisya, 
of woollen thread. The natives of India pre¬ 
pare fabrics not only of cotton, but also of 
hemp, and of jute, and other substitutes for 
flax ; also of a variety of silks, and the wool of 
the sheep, goat, and camel, as well as mixed 
fabrics of different kinds. But it is for the 
delioacy of the muslins, especially of those 
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wovdu at Dacca, that India basso long been parts of the process, together with the instru- 
famous. It is pleasing to hud that these ma- ments used in spinning, as well as some speci- 
nufactures still continue pre-eminent for hne- mens of their fine thread. He shows that the 
ness combined with softness. From a careful hindoo woman first cards her cotton with the 
examination of the cottons grown in different jaw-bone of the boalee fish, which is a species 
parts of India, as well as of those of other of Silnrus; she then separates the seeds by 
parts of the world, we 6nd that it is not owing means of a small iron roller worked backwards 
to any excellence in the raw material that the and forwards upon a flat board. An equally 
superiority in the manufacture is due, for small bow is used for bringing it to the state 
English spinners say that the Indian cotton is of a downy fleece, which is made up into small 
unfit for their purposes, being not only short rolls to be held iu the hand during the pro- 
but coarse in staple. Jt is owing, therefore, cess of spinning. The apparatus required for 
to the infinite care bestowed b 3 ^ the native this consists of a delicate iron spindle, having 
spinners and weavers on every part of their a small ball of clay attached to it, in order to 
work, that the beauty of the fabric is due ; give it sufficient weight in turning, and imbed- 
aided, as they are, by that matchless delicacy edin a little clay there ici a piece of hard shell, 
of touch for which the hindoos have long on which the spindle turns with the least degree 
been famous. But this is no small advantage, of friction. Besides these, a moist air and a 
for, according to one of their authors/' the first, temperatur 3 of 80 is found best suited to this 
the best, and most perfect of instruments is fine spinning, and it is thesefore practised ear¬ 
ths human hand.’* Experiments wore mi^de ly in the mornings and in the evenings, some- 
for a series of years, at the expense of the times over a shallow vessel of water, the eva- 
Indiaii Giwernmeut, to grow American cotton poration from which imparts the necessary 
in the D.icca district, but without success ; degree of moisture. The spinners of yarn for 
owing, it was thought by the American plan- the Chundeyree muslins iu the dry climate of 
ter in charge, to excess of moisture, and to North-West India are described as working 
the depredations of insects. The bin- in underground work-shops, on account of the 
doo weaver is often describe«l as hanging greater uniformity in the moisture of the at- 
his loom to a tree, and sitting with his feet in mosphere. The Indian spinning-wheel is 
the ground. If he did so, his productions looked upon with contempt by those who look 
would appear more wonderful than they are, to the polish rather than to the fitness of a tool, 
as being still more the result of means unsuit- Professor Cowper, than whom none was a better 
ed to the end. But this is the case only with observing that the wood-work of some 

the coarser fabrics. A late resident of Dacca of these spinning-wheels was richly carved, in- 
has given a minute account of the cotton mu- ferred that the strings with which the cir- 
iiufacture of that district, and thence we learn cumference was formed might have some use, 
positively, what might as certainly have been have been adopted from poverty or 

inferred, that great cave is bestowed on every idleness. In making working models of 

part of the process. The spinning-wheel is these instruments, he has found that in no 
usually considered to be an improvement upon other way could he produce such satisfactory 
the distaff and spindle, as modern machinery ivs results as by closely imitating the models 
upon the inexpensive spinning-wheel. In fa- before him, the strings giving both tension 
cilitating work and diminishing expense, the elasticity to the instrument. The spin¬ 
spinning-wheel was, no doubt, a great im- dies, moreover, being slightly bent or the hand 
provement, and is still employed throughout held obliquely, the yarn at every turn of the 
India for the ordinary and coarser fabrics. But spindle slips off the end and becomes twisted* 
the S[>indle still holds its place in the bands As the different processes are fully described 
of the hindoo woman, when employed in spin- the work alluded to, I need not, says Dr. 
iiing thread for the fine and delicate muslins to Hoyle, dwell further on this part of the subject, 
which the names of Shabnam or "Dew of except to mention that the common d’men- 
Night,*’ Ab i-Rawan or “Uunning-water,” sionsofa piece of Dacca muslin are twenty 
are applied by the natives, and which, nodoubt, yards in length by one in breadth. There are 
:ormed the Tela ventosa of the ancients ; and more threads in the warp than in the woof, 
those called Gangitika in the time of Arrian the latter being to the former in a piece of 
were probably produced in the same locality, muslin weighing twenty tolas or siccus, in the 
Mr. James Taylor, of the Bengal medical proportion of 9 to 11; one end of the warp is 
service, in a report which was sent by the generally fringed, sometimes both. The value 
Court of Directors to India, gave much inter- of a piece of plain muslin is estimated by Sts 
eating information respecting the cotton ma- length and the number of threads, in the warp, 
nufacture of Dacca : and to the Exhibition of compared with its weight. The greater the 
1851 , he sent a series of views of the different length and number of threads and the less the 
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weight of the piece, the higher is its price. 
It is seldom, however, that a web is formed 
entirely of the finest thread which it is possi¬ 
ble to spin. The local committee of Dacca 
having given notice that they would award 
prizes for the best piece of muslin which could 
be woven in time for the Exhibition, the prize 
of 25 rupees was awarded to Hubeeb Oollah, 
weaver of Golkonda, near Dacca. The piece 
was ten yards long and one wide, weighed only 
3 oz. 2 dwts, and might be passed through a 
very small ring. Though the cotton manu- I 
factures of India seem to have greatly f^illen off, 
from the cheapness of English mairnfactured 
goods, it is gratifying, as well /is unexpected, 
to learn from the report of the Revenue Board 
Madras, that up to the year 1871, weavers 
continued to increase in numbers, and in the 
year 1850, it was stated by Dr. Taylor, that, 
as the finest muslin^forined but a small portion 
of g(^ods formerly exported to England, the 
decay of the Daccatrade has had comparatively 
little iufiuence on this manufacture, as these 
delicate manufactures still maintain their cele¬ 
brity iu the country, and are still considered 
worthy of being included among the most accept¬ 
able gifts that can be offered to her native prin¬ 
ces ; and he believes that the muslin being then 
made was superior to the manufacture of 1790, 
and fully equal to that of the reign of Aurung- 
zebe. He also informed us that a college for 
the education of the natives, stands on the site 
of the former English factory. Fine muslins 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, not only 
from Dacca, but also from Kishengnrh in 
Bengal; likewise from as far south as Collar, 
in the Rajah of Travancore’s dominions, as 
well as from Chundeyree in the Gwalior terri¬ 
tories, Specimens of almost every variety of 
the cotton manufacture, such as the coarse 
garrhaand guzzee for packing, clothing, and 
for covering corpses, with dosootee, <fec. for 
tents, canvas for sails, towels, and table-cloths, 
and every variety of calico, were sent from 
Nepal and Assam, as well as from all along the 
valley of the Ganges, from Bengal up to the. 
Jullundur Doab, in the Sikh territories; also, 
from Cutch, Ahniedabad, Surat, and Dharwar 
on the western side of India; from the cen¬ 
tral territories of the Nizam, and of the rajah 
of Nagpo^’e, and from the islands of the 
Indian ocean. The finest pieces of calico, 
and Punjum longcloth, were sent from Juggia- 
pettah, in tbe Northern Circars, which was 
fomerjy the great seat of this manufacture. 
It is cujlpus that some of these places, noted 
for their manufactures, did not even grow their 
own^cotton. Dacca, no doubt, grew most of 
what it required for its muslins, because the 
thread ^ not .sw^l in bleaching, but it also 
WporteC cotton formerly from Surat, as well 


as from Central India.. Azimgurh imports its 
cotton chiefiy from the same source to which 
the Northern Circars was also formerly indebt¬ 
ed, while Chundeyree imports its cotton from 
the distant valley of Niinur. In 1851, among 
the fabrics there were a great variety, which 
proves that the natives are acquainted with 
every kind of weaving, from guzzee and 
gauze, to striped, chequered, and flowered 
muslins. The last are interesting as specimens 
of an art which has been long known in the 
East, and the mode of making which has 
often puzzled weavers in Great Britain. In 
manufacturing figured (jaindanee) fabrics, Mr. 
Taylor informs us, they place the pattern, 
drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range 
along the track of the woof a number of cub 
threads, equal to the flowers, or parts of the 
design intended to be made; and then with 
two small fine pointed bamboo sticks, they 
draw each of these threads between as many 
threads of the warp as may be equal to the 
width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
ali the threads have been brought between the 
warp, they are drawn close by a stroke of the 
ley. The shuttle is then passed, by one of 
the weavers, through the shed, and the weft 
having been driven liome, it is returned by 
I the other weaver.’^ Most of these flowered 
muslins are uniform in colour, but some are 
in two colours, and chiefly woven in Bengal. 
Specimens of double weaving in cotton, and 
showing considerable skill, with a pleasing 
arrangement of pattern and colours, were sent 
from Khyrpoiv, in Sindh. These kinds are also 
woven in Ganjam. Flax, hemp, and substi¬ 
tutes for tbeni are all well known and exten¬ 
sively cultivated in every part of India ; but 
flax is 80 solely on account of its seeds, which 
yield oil and oil cake, though some very good 
flax has been produced in some parts of Ben¬ 
gal ; and the hemp; on account of the intoxi- 
1 eating principles secreted in its leaves and 
green parts, and which, in different forms, is 
known under the name of bhang, husheesh, 
churns. The fibre of the plant, as grown in the 
plains, is too dry and brittle to be useful eithei 
for rope making or for textile fabrics, though 
in the Himalayas some excellent ropes and can¬ 
vas are made, and the culture might be greatly 
extended if there was demand for the produce. 
Species of crotalaria, of hibiscus, of corcho- 
rus and of many other genera, yield fibres ; 
which are used for rope-making ; but that of 
the species of corchoriis commonly called 
I jute, for. making gunny bags, used for pack¬ 
ing, which are even exported to America for 
packing their cotton. In the Peninsula these > 
bags are made of Crotalaria juucea, or goni 
plant* The Rhea fibre, which is closely allied 
to, if not identical with the China grass, is 
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used for making fishing-lines and some kinds 
of fabric, but its employment may be greatly 
extended. So also the plantain, the pine apple, 
and the sanseviera fibre, of all of which Home 
fabrics have been made and exhibited, but in 
too small quantities to attract much attention, 
though some will probably become important 
articles of commerce.— Dr. John Forbes, Hoyle 
on the Arts and Manufactures of India, p. 
487 to 494. 

TEYAMMUM. Ar. Hind. Pers., the 
mahomedan legal purification with sand, where 
water is not obtainable. See Bathing. Lustra¬ 
tions. 

TEYETTEE. See Kiimmaler. 

TEYNA. Tkl. Honey. 

TEYNGA, in lat. 6° 52' N., long. 121^ 43' 
K., is a small low island of the Pliilippine 
group, covered with trees, and is the most 
northern island of the Sooloo archipelago. 

TEYYADONDA. Tkl. also Netidonda, 
Tbl. Bryonia umbellala, Klein. 

TEZAB. Hind. Pers. Acid, lit. biting 
water. 

Gandhak ka*iezal), stilphiiric acid. 

Niiuak ka-tezab, hydrochloric acid. 

Shore ka-tezab, nitric acid. 

Shora-wa-khi ka-tezab, nifcro muriatic acid, or 
aqua regia. 

Sirke-ka-tezab, acetic acid, vinegar. 

TEZAK. Hind. Lepidium sativum. 

TEZBAL. H. Leaves of Xanthoxylon hos¬ 
tile, also of Cinnamomum albiflorum, 

TEZKIUEH. Ar. A passport, properly 
tazkirah, also brief notices of men or things. 

TEZMA. Hind. Iris Kumaoneiisis. 

TEZMAL. Hind. Xanthoxylon hostile. 

TEZPAT. Hind. Cinnamomum albiflorum. 

TEZPUR. See Inscriptions. 

THAALABI. See Saniarcand. 

THaB. Hind. Erytbriiia arborescens, also 
Hymenodictyon excelsum. 

THABAMBU. Tavoy. Anacardium occi- 
dentale, Linn, 

THA BHAN. A timber of Tavoy used 
for canoes.— Mr. Blundell, 

THA BONG PEW. Burm. A timber tree 
abundant on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maxi¬ 
mum length 15 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is liable to attacks from 
worm, rots readily, and is a brittle inferior 
wood.— Captain Dance. 

THICI-BOOT KYEE. Meliusa velutina, 
H. /, Ac Th. 

THA-BOTE-KEE. Burm. A Tenasse- 
rira timber tree of maximum girth 3 cubits 
and maximum length 18 feet. Scarce, but 
found all over the province near the sea and 
at the mouths of rivers. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a short fibred, brittle, 
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yet soft wood, and not durable.-—Captain. 
Dance. 

THAKUK, a titular term applicable alike 
to Brahman and to Rajput tribes.— Wilson. 

THA-BYA. Burm. Eugenia, $^pe/iies. 

THA-BYiE. Burm. Acmena leptantha, 
Wight. 

TH.A-BY.^-POUK. Burm. Acmena Zey- 
lanica, Wight. 

THA-BYA-GYIU. Burm. Eugenia, spe¬ 
cies. 

THABYAI-YWET-KYA. Burm. Caaea- 
ria pentaiidra. C. pomaudra. 

THA-BYAY-NEE. Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, a tree of maximum girth 3 
cubitH, maximum length 23 feet, found very 
abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta¬ 
ban provinces; when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is an nferior brittle wood, used by Bur¬ 
mese in short pieces fertile props of houses- 
—Captain Donee. 

THA-BYAY-YNET-GHEE. Burm., mean- 
ing with large leaves, a tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet, 
widely scattered inland, all over the provinces 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. When season¬ 
ed it floats in water. It is a tolerably good 
and tough wood, and is spoken of by Dr. 
McClelland as a strong and close grained 
timber.— Captain Dance. 

THAB-YKH GAH. Burm. Eugenia caryo- 
pbyllifulia, Roxh \ W.lc. 

THA-B-YEH-GJO* Burm. Eugenia obtusi- 
folia, lloxh. 

THA-BYEH-THA-PAN. Burm, Eugenia, 
species. 

THA-B-YEH-GYIN. Eugenia cerasoides, 
Roxh. 

THA-BYEW-? Dillenia. 

THA-BYION. In Amherst, a useful tim¬ 
ber, probably a Eugenia.— Dr. Wallich. 

THA-BY-KE or Tha-bay-kya, Burm. 
Described as a kind of oak growing in Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, not abundant, but 
scattered in all forests inland, throughout the 
provinces, of maximum girth 1^ cubits, ?ind 
maximum length 16 feet. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a sufficiently light, yet 
durable, straight grained, tough wood; used 
by Burmese for posts, building purposes gene¬ 
rally, and various other objects. This wood 
is recommended as likely to prove excellent 
for helves, and if it could be procured in suffi¬ 
cient quantities, would be unrivalled for shot 
boxes.— Captain Dance. 

THA-BYOO. Dillenia speciosa, Th. 

THA-DEE-WAS. Croton polyaadrum, 
Roxh. 

THADI. Tam. Bear. 

THADO-MEN-BYA. SeeAva. 

THADON. See Kuki. 
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THADOOP—1 A plentiful tree of Akyab, 
furnishing a small wood, but not much in 
use.— GaL. Gat Ex. 1862. 

crGAU. One of the Cincho- 

uaceas. 

THAEFIT-SKET, also Thaeet-tha. Burm. 
Acacia elata, Linn. 

THiEM-BAU-KHYEN-BOUNa Burm. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa, Linn. 

I'HAI. Hind. Grislea toinentosa. 

THAI. See India. 

THA-KHOO r. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood is used in ordinary house build¬ 
ing —Gdl Gat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHOOT-M A. Burm. Spathodea Rhee- 
dii, Spr. 

THA-KHWA-HMW^. Burm. Cucumis 
melo, Linn, 

THA-KHWA. Beng. Cucumis utiliaaimus, 
Roxb, 

THAKOLA. Hind, Adelia serrata. 
THAKOOPPOO, Stereospennum chelo- 
uoides. 

THAKUR. An idol, a deity, but especially 
an individual entitled to reverence or respect, 
in Guzerat, a name of the idol Balaji. 
Applied also to the nobles of Rajputana ; from 
Thakura, Sans, honourable. Thakurnui, Sans, 
a lady of rank, from thakoora, a lord. See 
India, Kattyawar. Tripaty. 

THAKURBKULAY. Beng. Dolichos pi- 
losus. 

THALjOr Thul. Hind. Asaud-hill,thesandy ! 
tract between the west of Rajputauah 
and the Indus, sandy dry portions of districts. 
THALA. A large Hat metallic dish. 
THALA. Malea.l. Pandanus odoratissi- 
inus, Linn. 

THALAl. Burm. Ulmus alternifolius. 
THALAITI, orTalaiti, is the term applied 
to the town at the foot of every hill fortress. 
THALA.VIITiE. 

Sub-gen. 1 halaimtce quadrilaterales. 

Thalamita adinete, Eiw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

,, chaptain, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ crenata, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 

„ prymna, Edw. Australia. 

2nd Sub-Oenus Thalamitce hexagonales. 

,, orucifera, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, annulatta, Edw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

„ natator, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, trnncata, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, onllianassa, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ erythrosdactyla, Edw. Australia. 
THALASSIANS. See Chelonia. 
THALASSINA SCORPINOIDES, the 
burrowing lobster of the Fiji islands ; so 
named from its scorpion-like tail.— Hariwig. 

THALATHI MARAM. Tam. Grewia ti- 
liffifolia. 

THALAU-TAGAR, Burm. Nitric acid. 
THALAl NAR. Tam-F ibre of Pandanus 
odoratiasimus, screw pine. — Simmondls 


THALE, Tam. Pandanus odoratissimus, 
Linn. 

THALE NAR. Maleal. Fibre of Pan- 
daiuis odoratissimus. 

THALI, a small salver, a platter. 

THALES. See Vedas. 

THALESAP, a lake on the north of Kam- 
bodia, sixty miles in circumference. 
THALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM. DC. 

Meadow rue Eno. I Sbuprak Hind. 

Pili j«ri Hind. | Burmoti. Punjabi. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Ram pur and Sungnam. at an elevation (tf 
5000 to 8000 feet ; at Mussooree, and gene¬ 
rally on tlie Himalay.is. Thalictrum fiavuin 
is termed in France “ the poor man's 
rhubarb,” as a substitute for which medicine 
it is generally employed. 'I'he bitter root of the 
Indian species, in doses of 5 to 10 grains, acts 
as a tonic and aperient, and is given in the 
interval of intermittent fevers and in conva¬ 
lescence from acute diseases. It prorinses to 
succeed well as a febrifuge of some power and 
an aperient of peculiar value.— OSh. p. 161. 
Gleghoi'u Fan jab Report Voigt^ p. 3. Ben. 
Fh. 219. 

THAKOOUWARE. See Salagrama. 

THALI-KIRE. Tam. Iporncea sepiaria. 

THALI MARATiiU. Can. Sapindus 
emarginatus. 

THALIN. Viburnum foetens. 

THALI SAMAN-? Jewellery. 

THALLI. Hind. See Magra. 

THALLOGENS, a class of plants pro¬ 
posed by Bindley to include those flowerless 
plants which are distinguished by the absence 
of an axial stem. It includes all the Crypto- 
gamia, with the exception of ferns and 
mosses.— Eng. Gyc. 

THAL-PADMO. Beng Hibiscus mutabilis. 

THAMA-JAiM-WAI-ZEKE. Burm. Ptero- 
sperraum aceroides. 

THAMA-KIIAI-OK. Burm. Abutilon Indi- 
cum, Don. 

THAMBA. Guz. Copper. 

THAMBATIN. Tam. Canavalia gladiata, 
DG. 

THAM KHUAN. Certain imposing cere¬ 
monies, which mark the principal events or 
eras in the life of a Siamese, such as the 
shaving his head-tuft, his reception as a 
bonze, his marriage, the advent of a new 
sovereign, &c.— Bowring^ Siam^ I. 117. 

THA-MAN-THA. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used as an ordinary building ma¬ 
terial.— Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

THAMAR. Arab. Fruit. 

THAMMAI. A tree native of Amherst^ a 
strong, handsome wood, like iEgiceras^ or 
box-wood.—-Co/. Ex. 1862. 
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THAMMAN. Hind. Grewia Rothii. < 

THAMOND. An Arab tribe of Petrea. 

THAMTHaR of Salt Range, Grewia vil-1 
losa. 

THAN or Thani. Hind, of the Chenab 
district and Lahoul; Juglans regia, Walnut. 

THANA. Hind. Miasies^ya hypoleuca. 

THANAH, or Tanna, in L. 19“ 12' X.; 
L. 72“ 59' E.* in the Koiikan, N. of Bombay, 
top of the church spire is 106 feet above the 
sea. A hill, 3 miles E. of Thanah is 1,369. A 
hill at Kolva, near Thamiah, is 973 feet above 
the sea. 

THANARI. Hind. Staphylea emodi. 

THA'NAT. Burm. Cordia myxa, 

THA NAT-DAN. Burm. Garcinia ellipti- 
ca. Wall. Gamboge tree. 

THA-NAT-THEE Burm- A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, said to be 
abundant all over the provinces, but is not 
easily obtained in Moulmein, of maxi- 
iDUin girth cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a durable, yet light wood, with a very 
straight grain ; and is used for every purpose 
by the Burmese, and much recommended for 
helves .—Captain Dance. 

THAN-BA-YA. Burm. Citrus bergamia, 
Uihio and Poit. 

THAN-DAY. Burm. Bignonia, species. 

THANDRAIKYA. Tel. In the Nalla 
Mallai, an ash coloured wood, resembles hic¬ 
kory ill fibre ; is close and ttmgh, and would 
be a very useful wood.— Mr. Latham* 

THANDU-KIUE. Tam. Amarantus ole- 
raceus, Linn. 

THANESUR, near Umballa. Its ruins 
have been sacred to hindus as a place of pil¬ 
grimage since the heroic ages. Its temple 
was hacked by Mahmud in A. D. 1011. At 
Phewa in Thaueswar, on a slab of sandstone 
in a temple, is an inscription in Sanskrit, 
date 279 Sambat, probably of the Valiabhi 
era. The character used in the inscription 
is a variety of KutiJa. The kings and princes 
mentioned are Maliendrapala, Jatula-Vaj- 
rata, Yi«jnika, Sagga, Puma, Deveraja, Rama- 
chandra Bhoja. This inscription is very im¬ 
perfect but interesting as throwing smne 
light on a dark period of Indian history, if 
we may assume the Bhoja of the document 
to be the first of that name noticed by Abul 
Fazl and Prinsep, his era is definitely fixed. 
^Beng, As. Hoc. Journ. VoL XXII. p. 673. 

THANGI, also Thangoli. Punj. Co- 
rylus colurna, Linn. 

THANG-TOUNG, the royal cubit in Bur- 
mab, inches.— Sintm^nd's Diet* 

THANI. Hind, also Than, of Chenab district 
and Lahoul, Juglans regia, Walnut. 
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THAIN. Tam, Terminalia bellerica, also its 
fruit) the myrobalans. 

THANNA. Hind. Custom house, a police 
station. Thannadar, the chief of police of a 
station. 

THANNAB 8 HaH, one of the Kutub 
Shahi dynasty in Hyderabad in the Dekhan. 

THANNA-DAN. Burm. A native of 
Amherst, and said to be a fruit tree ; it has a 
reddish brown,heavy, wood, fit for macbiiiery 
or other purposes requiring great strength ; 
it is totally exempt from attacks of insects, 
but somewhat liable to split.— Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THAN-THAT. All Amherst wood used 
for stocks of various instruments ; it is a 
capital wooii, and seems to be a kind of 
Saul. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THaN-THAT, Burm. Very difficult to 
procure, but found inland up the Gyne and 
Attsran rivers in the Tenasserim provinces. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is a 
capital wood, very durable ; used by Karens 
for bows, for shoulder yokes, spear handles, 
and many other purposes. E.\cellent for 
hammer handles from its tough fibre.— 
Captain Dance. 

TH AN-TH A I'-GYEE. Burm. A tree of 
Monlmein, used for building materials.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THxV-NU-WEN. Burm. Curcuma zedoaria, 
Roxb. 

THAN-WEN. Burm. Crocuss8tivus,Zinn. 

THANY MARAM. Tam. A tree com¬ 
mon about Nelambore and in Coorg ; Avood 
much used, but not durable, being very liable 
to be attacked by insects.— McIvot\ M. E. 

THANZATT. Hind, llurdeum hexasti- 
cliuin. 

THA-PHpN. Burmese. Ficus lanceolata^ 
Roxb. 

THAPUR. Hind. Ficus raricoides. 

THA-PYKE-THA. Burm. A tree of Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and xMergni, of maximum girth 
6 cubits, and maximum length 30 feet. It 
is very abundant along the banks of rivers, 
all over the provinces. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a wood of no dura¬ 
bility.— Captain Dance. 

THAR. Ar. The blood revenge.—j?ur- 
torCs Pilgrimage^ I. p. 346. 

THAR, of Nepaul. Capricornis bubalina, 
Hodgson. The Himalayan wild goat. 

THA-RA-PHEE. Burm, Calopliyllum lon- 
gifolium. 

THARANCHILLY. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour, 5 to 8 feet in cir¬ 
cumference j used for canoes only.— Colonel 
Frith. 

THARANJULLA. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour, specific gravity 
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0*576 ; used for common buildings.— Colonel 
Frith, 

THARAWADI. See Ava. 

THARNEL. Hind. Benthamia fragifera. 

THARPANAM. See Hindu. 

THARRA Tel. Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl. 

THARRAN, a small Burmese vi«jlin. 

THARRL Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea, 

THARTAVEL. Maleal. Spermacoce 
liispida. 

THARU. See Haiyu, Chetang. 

THARUAR. Hind. Benthamia fragifera. 

THAS,—a bamboo-meavsure, 

THATCH. In the peninsula of India, the 
thatch in use with the people is made of palmy 
ra leaves. It is the best thatch for houses and 
the most durable. Next to it, in Madras, 
ranks in value the Cyperus textilis, a grass 
which grows on the banks of rivulets, in the 
low country, and is called “ Koary.” The leaf 
of the cocoannt is a very perishable material, 
and only employed by the very poor. In the 
Dekhan, a long grass is chiefly used. The 
Karen in Burmah use the large palmated 
leaf of a tall wild palm, a species of Livisto- 
nia, but the Europeans and Burmese there use 
the leaves of the Atap, leaves of the Nipa fruti- 
cans. The Karen in Amherst province employ 
the tall grasses, “ Imperata cylindrice,” “ Sac- 
charum cylindricum,” and S. spontanemn. 
Long grasses and sedges (Arundo, Saccha- 
rum and Scleria) are cut and stacked 
along the water’s edge of the Brahmaputra 
ill huge brown piles, for export and thatching. 
The palms are much employed in India for 
thatch, but the natives also use the straw of 
the common grains called in Tamil vakel or 
Vagghil straw (A. inuricatum), and the Spice 
grass (Andropogon scboenanthus.) They also 
use the cocoanut leaves made into a kind of 
coarse matting called Tennam kittu. Gaba- 
gabii. Malay, the midrib of palm leaves, par¬ 
ticularly of the leaf of the sago palm, is much 
used throughout the Moluccas for building 
and fencing .—Uooker Him. Jour, Vol, ll^page 
373. Ain's Mot. Med. p. 'lOZ. \ 

THA-THANA-BATN. Burm, Defender 
of the Faith. The title of the High Priest or 
Patriarch of all the Poongyi or budd’hist 
priests of Burmah— Yale^ p. 165. 

THA-THEE. Burm. Bignonia, species. 

THATINAK. Tel. Fibre of Borassus fla- 
belliformis. 

THATYAL, meaning the maimed, a wan¬ 
dering Gond tribe, also called Fendabarya, 
or minstrels of God, also Matyal, because their 
songs are chiefly in honor of the goddess 
Mata. They make baskets. 

THAU-THET-NGAI. Burm. Bignonia, 
species. 

THAU Heb* The heathen notion that cer- 
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tain influences in nature might be controlled 
and directed by occult signs, was an easy tran¬ 
sition from an originally diviue rite ; 

Behold, here is my Thau ! 

Let the Almighty answer me. 

Surely 1 would take it upon my shoulder. 

And bind it as a crown to me.’" 

Thau, the Tauutic emblem of the Egyptians, 
the hieroglyphic of the god Toth, was original¬ 
ly expressed, according to Kircher, by the 
simple figure of a cross, like the Greek T and 
the Coptic dau. The Hebrew tan, is supposed 
to have been derived from it, though it has 
deviated from its shape. It is frequently 
found on the Egyptian obelisks, and was al¬ 
ways regarded as a talisman of extraordinary 
potency. The original in Ezekiel is, set a 
tau upon their foreheads,” instead of “ mark*'; 
which sense the Vulgate preserves, ^‘mark 
with the letter tan the foreheads,” <fec. : upon 
which Louth observes, that in the parallel 
passage ill the Septuagint, rcr Et/^luoi/, “ a 
mark,” should be Tau Ery/xtov, the mark 
Tau. It is worthy of note, that in the Sama¬ 
ritan character, in which Ezekiel wrote, it is 
agreed among the learned that the tau was 
formerly cruciform, corresponding in shape 
with the Tauutic cross and tho English letter 
T. From this we learn, that the crucifix was 
a sacred sign among the Jews, as well as the 
Egyptians, a hieroglyphic marking, the pro¬ 
perty of the deity. In this sense the lan¬ 
guage of Job is beautiful and appropriate. 
‘‘ Behold, here is my 'J'hau ! let tho Almighty 
answer me. ’ Count de Gebelin observes that 
n France, in the early ages of Christianity, 
during the ceremony of baptism, the officiat¬ 
ing priest said, ‘‘ Crucis tbaumate notare,” 
hence, the Jews themselves, in the later 
periods of their history, fell into the error, 
as also did the early Christians ; and 
even in modern times the potency of the wi- 
ard’s charm, and the fortune teller’s crawl, 
is an article of vulgar belief. The phylacteries 
)f the Jews, mentioned by our Lord, were 
strips of parchment, inscribed with paragraphs 
)f the law, which were worn on their caps and 
arms, and inscribed on their door posts, to 
prevent the intrusion of evil agencies, as the 
root in the Greek, from whence the name is 
derived, signifying to guard or preserve, plain¬ 
ly shows. Tlie Christian heretics of the se¬ 
cond century, especially the Gnostics, used 
gems, inscribed with the word Abraxas, for a 
similar purpose ; and still do the curious arts, 
which the Ephesians abandoned, maintain 
their hold upon the popular mind. In the east, 
the vaishnava and saiva hiudoo affix marks 
to their foreheads, mahomedans defend their 
bouses and persdAs with passages from the 
Koran, and the Greek imprint the crucifix 
as a resistless spell. The all poteut words 
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THAY-THA. 


TH£A CHINENSIS, 


7^9 


Abraxas, variously written Abrasax and las, 
occur, referring to the supreme deity and 
Jesus. TJie *• curious arts” of the early Cbris- 
tian.swere condemned in the C(mncil of Lao- 
dicea. A.D. 364, can. 36 ; the fathers declar¬ 
ing, that such phylacteries or ciiarms were 
bonds and fetters to the soul, and ordering 
those who wore them to be cast out of the 
church .—DuCangey Glossar. Voces Ligatarcr, 
Leyationes, MitneVs Church History, 

THAAVA, a lowland tribe mentioned by 
Dr. Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to 
their neighbours the Mechi.— Camphell, pp. 
60, 149. 

THAU-BAUN-PO. l^uaw. A wood of 
Tavoy, an inferior wood, used for common 
canoes.— Mr. Blundell. 

THAU-GAAT-THITTOO. Burm. An in¬ 
ferior wood of Tavoy. 

THAUN. Burm. Eurya, species. 

THAUNG DARI. Thaung-khao, See Laos. 

THAUPt. Hind. Ficiis reticulata. 

TJIAVATHivU. Tam. Guatterialongifolia. 

TTdAY. The Thay stock, the people of 
Siam, have been an intrudinv/ race, conquering 
from north to south. See India. Siam. 

THAYET. Burm. IMango. 

THA-YAY HEW, Burm. A not very abun¬ 
dant tree, but found inland all over the pro- 
vinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. Maxi¬ 
mum girth 2 cubits and niaxirnum length 20 
feet. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is not a durable wood .—Captain Dance^ 

THA-YE'l-KY^A. Burm. A Teiiasserim 
wood of maximum girth 2 cubits, and maxi¬ 
mum length 20 feet. Not very abundant, but 
occasionally procurable inland near the back 
of hills near Monlmeiu, and here and there all 
over the provinces- When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is durable and light, and a good 
wood for —Captain Dance. 

THAYETMYO, a military station in 
Pegti near the British frontier, on the right 
bank of the Ira wadi. 

THAY-KYA-BA. Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cu¬ 
bits and maximum length 24 feet, very abun¬ 
dant, but sfragglitig inland all over the pro¬ 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used for house posts, but is not a dura¬ 
ble wood .—Captain Dance. 

THA-YIN-GEE. Burm. A small tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth \ cubit and maximum length 6 feet. 
Abundant all over the provinces. When sea¬ 
soned it floats in water. It is utterly useless 


it floats in water. It is a tolerably good wid 
tough wood, liable to rot in store, and there¬ 
fore not recommended .—Captain Dance, 

TMAY-YO-THA. Burm. In Amherst, 

I Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 5 cu¬ 
bits and maximum length 25 feet. Very 
abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta¬ 
ban provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a useless wood, rots very quick¬ 
ly, and is only used for temporary buildings. 
—Captain Dance. 

THE'. Fr. Tea. 

THEA CHINENSIS. Sims. The celebrated 
tea plant, one of the Ternstroemiacese, a native 
of China, of Assam, and the regions south to 
the borders of Cochin China. It has three varie¬ 
ties:—T. Bohea, Linn., andT. viridis. Though 
now so extensively employed, the introduction of 
tea into JiUropeisof comparatively recent origin, 
though it must', however, have been used in 
China from very early times. It is different¬ 
ly named in different parts of China, as Tcha, 
or Oha, also Tlia, wheiice we have Tsia, The, 
uid Tea. In Persian works in use in India, 
tea is called Cha-i-Khatai, or Tea of Cathay. 
Tlje properties of tea depend chiefly on the 
presence of tannin, of a volatile oil, and of a 
principle called thcine (C 8 H 6 N 2 O 2 ), which 
has been found to bo identical with caffeine 
and is a saliruible base, it may be obtained 
ill white silky needles ; has a mild, bitter, 
ta.ste, is soluble iii hot, but sparingly 
so in cold, water and alcohol. With 
sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid, it forms 
crystalline compounds, and is supposed to ex¬ 
ist in tea in combination with tannic acid. 
The quantity of tannin is stated by Braude, 
and as appears by the taste, and in the analy¬ 
ses of Mulder, to be greater in green than in 
black tea. Sir H. Davy and others have 
stated that black tea contains the largest 
proportion of tannin. The volatile oil is iu 
larger quantity in tlie green than in the black 
tea. Tea is well known for its astringent 
and moderately excitant properties, chiefly 
affecting the nervous system, producing some 
degree of exhilaration, and of refreshment 
after fatigue. Its effects are well seen in the 
wakefulness produced, especially by green tea, 
in those unaccustomed to its use. But it is 
thought by some to act as a sedative on the 
heart and blood vessels ; or, as Dr. Billingex- 
plains it, tea and coffee are sedatives, and 
relieve the stupor produced by stimulants, or 
the drowsiness of fatigue, or other plethora, 
only by counteracting the plethoric state of 


except for firewood .—Captain Dance. the brain induced by the continued stimtila- 

THAY-THA. Burm. In Amherst, Tavoy tion of action—thus merely restoring the brain 
and Mergui, of maximum i|l[th 3 cubits and to its normal state. {Anim. Chem, p. 

maximum length 22 feet, Mdely scattered in 179) has suggested that Thtine, as an ingre. 
and all over the provinces. When seasoned dient of diet, may be useful in contributing to 
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THEATBICAL. 


\ ^ U' 


THET LENDAH. 


^'"iormation of taurine, a compound peculiar 
to bile. Besides being useful as ^ diluent, it 
may often be prescribed as an agreeable and 
refreshing beverage ; in some cases, especially 
^■^en made strong, acting as an excitant, and 
^^'N(ther times producing sedative and calming 
Tea is very extensively cultivated in 
va valley and Kullu, in Assam, and on 
/e NeilgheiTies.— Cleghorn Punjab Report 
Royle III, Himalayan Botany. Royle Pro- 
ductive ResourceSf p, 257-311. See Kullu 
and Kangra, Tea. • 

THEA COCHINCHINENSIS, about eight 
feet high, leaves lanceolate, flowers of 
three to five sepals and five petals, solitary, 
terminal; found wild in the north of Cochin- 
China, where it is also cultivated, being used 
medicinally by the natives as a diaphoretic- 
Thea oleosa is also a shrub of eight feet 
high, found in the fields in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, and named from its seeds yielding 
a large quantity of oil, which is used for burn¬ 
ing and as an article of diet. The leaves are 
lanceolate, the flowers of six sepals and six 
petals, peduncles 3-flowered, axillary; fruit^ 
stated to be indehiscent, rather a berry than 
a capsule.— Rng, Cyc* 

THEANA. See Damon and Pythias. 
THEATRICAL representations are com¬ 
mon among the Barmans, the Chinese, and 
Malayanesians, but are of comparatively rare 
occurrence amongst the Hindus. In ancient 
Hindu times, plays were written for repre.senta- 
tion on lunar holidays, royal C(>ronation«, at 
fairs and religious festivals, marriages, taking 
possession of a house or town, and the birth 
of a son. Specimens of these dramatic writ¬ 
ings were given in the translation of Sakun- 
tala by Sir W. Jones, in that of Praboclha 
Chandrodaya,or llise of the Moon of Intellect 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, and in Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. They seem to have 
been written for one performance, lasting for 
four or six hours, and to have been represent¬ 
ed only once. With the Burmese, a drama¬ 
tic representation lasts a whole day or more, 
and with the Chinese, even for ten days. 
Amongst the Athenians a piece was never 
performed a second time, at least under the 
same form. The hindu drama is in Sanscrit. 
The Burmese representations are stated by 
Mr. Oldham to be indelicate, but Colonel 
Phayre’s opinion is not in accordance with 
these. In India, amongst the hindus, traces of 
an inferior order of the drama are to be found 
in the dramatized stories of the Bhaur (Hind.) 
or professional buffoons : in the Jatras of the 
Bengalis and the Rasa of the western pro¬ 
vinces. The Bhaur is a representation of some 
iQdicrous adventure by two or three persons, 
carried on in an extempore dialogue, usually 


of a very coarse kind, and enlivened by 
practical jokes not always very decent. 
The Jatra is generally the exhibition of 
some of the incidents in the youthful life of 
Krishna, maintained also in extempore dia¬ 
logue, but interspersed with popular songs. 
Radha, the mistress of Krishna, his father, 
mother, and the Gopi are the ordinary drama¬ 
tis personae, and Nareda acts as buffo. 
The Rasa partakes more of the ballet, but 
it is accompanied also with songs; whilst the 
adventures of Krishna or Rama are represent¬ 
ed in appropriate costume by measured gesti¬ 
culations. The most recent dramatic hindu 
writings are of a mythological and sectarial 
character.— Wilnon^s Hindu Theahe, 
THEBURSKUD. See Kunawer. 

THEDAN.-? See Dyes. 

THE-DEW. Burm. Bixa orellana. 

THEE. Ger. Tea. 

THEE-HO-THA-YET. Bujrm. Anacardium 
occidentale, Linn^ 

TtlEEKREE, a piece of a broken earthen 
pot. 

TIIEEM. Burm. Phryniiim dichotomum. 
THEEr! Gkr. Tar. 

THEER VALA CONNAI. Tam. Bauhinia 
tomentosa, Linn, 

THEEr, in Biirmah, the eighth part of a 
hand’s breadth; 12 tbeet are equal to 1 
span.— Simniond's Diet 

THEET KHA, a light timber of Tenas- 
seriin, easily worked and in great request for 
small canoes : it is a scarce tree however. 
“ Theet kha,” ‘‘ Anan” and “ Peengado’' 
are impervious to the destructive attack of the 
“teredo;” the two latter may possess such 
property as the consequence of their closeness 
of fibre and extreme hardness, but the same 
reason cannot be applied to “ Theet kba from 
its opposite characteristics. In the latter case, 
it is owing, in all probability, to the existence 
of some acrid principle in the wood (implied 
by its name ‘‘ bitter wood”) which, similar to 
oxide of iron, has the effect of repelling the 
insect 

THEET KA TO. Burm. Cedrela toona. 
THEET KHYA. Burm. Caatanea Iiidi- 
ca, Roxb, C. Martabanica. 

THEET-KYAM-BO. Burm. Cinnamo- 
mum iiiers, Pein, 

THEE KHYA THA. A timber of maxi¬ 
mum girth 1 cubit and maximum length 12 
feet. Very abundant all over the Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui; when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a very crooked grained perishable wood ; 
and not reconimtt||[|ed.— Captain Dance, 
THET LEsiDH. Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein, used for all ordinary building pur¬ 
poses.— Cal, Cat, Ex. 1862. 
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tHELLI MABA. 


THEOBBOMA CACAO. 


THEET MEN. Bubm. Agathis loranthi- 
folia^ Saliihy also Dammara orieutalis^ Lamhy 
and Podocarpua neriifolia. 

THEET-PHYIOU. This tree is a native of 
Amherst ; it is a useful white w’ood, is used 
for fan handles, aud would answer for com-1 
men carpentry; it resembles Acacia serissa, 
—GaL Ex, 1851. 

THEET-SAI. Bubm. Buohanania latifolia. 

THEET-SEE. Bubm. Melanorrhaea usi- 
tata. See Resin. Thit-see. 

THEET-TA GYEE. A Tavoy wood, suit¬ 
able for common carpentry.— Mr, Blundell, 

THEET-TO. This is a native of Amherst, 
is said to be a fruit tree ; it is a dark-brown¬ 
ish grey, hard, heavy wood, and employed in 
boat building, making carts, tkc.— Cat, Ex, 
1851. 

THEET-YA. Burm. Qordonia floribunda. 
Wall, In Amherst, employed for rice grin¬ 
ders or pounders. It is a superior, compact 
close, tough, brown wood, fit for any thing 
requiring great strength and durability.— Cat. 
Ex. 1851. 

THEET-YA-HAN. In Tavoy, a close 
grained teak, used for posts.— Mr. Blundell. 

THEET-YA-NEE. In Tavoy, a close grain¬ 
ed brown wood ; rather shaky.— Mr, Blun¬ 
dell. 

THEET-YA-PYIOU. A heavy strong wood 
of Tavoy.— Mr, Blundell, 

THE-HO-THA-YET. Bubm, Anacardium 
ocoidentale. 

THEIM. Bubm ? A timber of Amherst, 
used as house posts, rafters, and general pur¬ 
poses of carpentry.— Cat. Rx. 1851. 

THEIN. Bubm. A chapel for the conse¬ 
cration of the Burmese priesthood, construct¬ 
ed on holy ground.— YuU^ p. 12. 

THEIN-NE MORMEIT. See Shan, 

THEIT-TO Buum. Sandoricum Indicum. 

THE-KUL-WA. Burm, a species of Laurus. 

THELA. Hind. A disease or blight of cot¬ 
ton. 

THE-LA-BAY. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 3 cubits and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but obtained from Tavoy 
Mergui and Yea. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a brittle, useless wood for ord¬ 
nance purposes, though employed by Burmese 
for house posts, and to support the shafts of 
wheels.— Gevpt Dance. 

THELATUTH, the laterite or brickstone 
is used as a builders stone, for which it is ex¬ 
cellently fitted. Most of the handsome Ro¬ 
man Catholic churches at Qoa are built of it. 

THELI. Hind. Juuiperus squamosa, the 
creeping juniper. |||b 

THELLI MARA. Mal^l* Canarium 
strictum, Roxb, 

T 


THELPHEUSA, agenus of Crustacea, com¬ 
prising 

Thelpeuea indica, Edwe, Coromandel Coast. 

„ chaperon arrondi, Q, and O. 

,, perlttta, Edws. Cape of G-. Hope. 

,, leschenaudii, Edwt, Pondicherry. 

THELU* Hind. Juniperus religiosa. 

THEM-B A W-H’SOKE-GYEE. Bubm. Cicca 
disticha, Linn. Otakeite gooseberry. 

THEM-BAU-KA-MA-KAH. Bubm. Azadi- 
rachta Indica. 

THEM-BAW-THEE. Bubm. Carica papaya, 
Linn. 

THEM-MAI-TflA. Bubm. A very abun¬ 
dant wood, found all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, on both sides of 
the Moulmein rivef, and on the sea coast. Its 
maximum length is 12 feet and maximum 
girth 2^ cubits ; and, when seasoned, it floats 
in water. It burns with an intense heat, and 
is therefore used in preparing salt, and is 
recommended as an excellent wood for fuel 
for steamers, and probably would be a good 
charco.al wood.— Capt. Dance. 

THEN-GAN. Burm. also Thengan-pha- 
yung. Burm. Hopea odorata, 

THENG-BAN-SHA, a bast of Arracan, 
coarse looking, and of a reddish brown colour, 
but divisible into a number of very thin layers, 
with a good deal of flexibility and some 
toughness— Ropie. 

THENGAl. SeoSinghpo. 

THENG-GAN. Burm. This wood, a na¬ 
tive of Amherst, is employed for house poets, 
carts, boat building, paddles, and oars. It is 
an excellent compact wood, fit for gun carriages. 
It is the wood in most general use for almost 
all purposes, but principally for large canoes, 
which form the bottoms of the native trading 
crafts ; this is owing to its being more 
plentiful than most of the others, easily 
worked, and, by killing the tree before fell¬ 
ing, as with teak, is rendered capable of float¬ 
ing. This process, however, is rarely observed, 
the tree selected for working is felled and 
hollowed on the spot, and the canoe removed 
to the neighbourhood of the water to undergo 
the process of widening by fire ; some trees 
producing by this rude process canoes of 60 
to 70 feet long by 6 to 8 feet breadth across 
the centre.— Gat, Ex. 1851. 

THENGHOI, also Then-ki. Chin. Cloves. 

THENGMAH. Chinese. Urtica hetero- 
phylla. See Neiigberry Nettle. 

THENG-TUA. Burm. Acetate of copper. 

THENNUM PISIN. Maleal. Resin of 
Cocos nucifera. 

THENUS— ] See Scyllaridas. 

THENUS ORIENTAL IS. Edws. A 
Crustacean of the Indian Ocean. 

THEOBROMA cacao. Linn. 

Cocao sativus Lam. | C. miuus Gaftiu 
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THEODOTtTS I. 


THERMOMETER. 


■\n 

The smooth leaved chocolate nut tree is a 
native ot* South America, no^v cultivated in 
several parts of India and of the E, Archipe¬ 
lago. It is interesting in consequence of its 
seeds being largely employed in diet. The 
tree is a native of Mexico, but extensively 
cultivated iu the West India islands, and re¬ 
markable for its large and oval, yellow, cu¬ 
cumber-like capsules, hanging from the sides 
of the trunk and branches. These are di- 
vidred into 5 cells, eacli tilled with 8 to 10 
ovoid seeds, piled one upon another, and 
covered by a membranous and succulent aril. 
There are several varieties of these seeds or 
nibs, which are more or less esteemed. The 
kernels of the seeds yield by pressure about 
one-half tlieir weight of a fatty oil, commonly 
called Butter of Cacao, at one time much 
lauded for its medical properties. The seeds, 
pounded, digested, and boiled with water, 
with the oil skimmed off, and sweetened with 
sugar and milk, afford a wholesome and agree¬ 
able beverage. The Cacao sold in the shops 
consists either of the roasted kernels and 
husks, or of the husks only, ground to pow¬ 
der ; it is sometimes made from the cake left 
after expressing the oil from the beans. Much 
of the cheap stuff sold under this name, is 
very inferior, being made with damaged nuts 
that have beeji pressed for the oil, mixed with 
potato-flour, mutton-suet, &c. Flake cocao 
is cocao ground, compressed, and flaked 
by machinery, Chocolate (from the Iiidlan 
name chocolalt) is made by triturating in a 
heated mortar the roasted seeds without the 
husks, 10 lbs. with an equal quantity of su- 
car, and about lA oz. of vanilla, and 1 (iz. of 
cinnamon, into a paste, which is put up in 
various forms. The mass of the com¬ 
mon chocolate sold in England is prepared 
from the cake left after the expression ..f the 
oil, and this is frequently mixed with the roast¬ 
ed seeds of ground peas and maize, or potato 
flour, to which a sufficient quantity of inferior 
brown sugar, or treacle, and mutton suet is 
added to make it adhere together. The 
chocolate-nut tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, 
end it brings its fruit to perfectiem. This 
tree has been introduced into Travancore, 
where it thrives well; the fruit is round but 
smaller than that produced in South America. 
It thrives well in the Calcutta Garden. 
The nutritive properties of chocolate depend 
on a concrete oil or butter of most agreeable 
flavour, of which lOOO parts of the seed 
yield Royle^ Mason, Riddell and 

iVShaughnessy, page 227. See Cacao. 

THEOCK, a river in Gowhatty. 

THEODOTUS I, a Bactrian ruler. B. C. 
256. See Greeks of Asia. 
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THEOG, Here, nearly eight miles from 
Fagu, there is a fort belonging to a Rana, or 
hill chieftain, and a small village, with a good 
many fields. The cultivation at this great ele¬ 
vation, for tlie fields reach to at least 8000 
feet, is principally of barley, which is sown in 
early spring, and reaped in the beginning or 
middle uf June, according to tlie season.— Dr, 
Thomson's Travels in the Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, page o7. 

THFOPHiLUS INDUS. See Christianity. 

THEOPHRASTUS, the contert)pornrv of 
Aristotle, mentions fishes (De piscibns) found 
in the Euphrates which, in tlie dry seasons, 
leave tlie vacant channels and crawl over 
the ground iu search of water, moving along 
by fins and tail. 

THEOS. See Gic*dcs of Asia. 

THEP-YENG* Hukm. This, a native of 
Amherst, is saiii to be a fruit tree ; the trunk 
affords a compact, fine grained wood.— Cat, 
Ex, 1851. 

THER. Hind. Ca[>ra jemlaicn, Ham, Smith. 

TMEHAI, a forest or jungle tract at the 
foot of the Himalaya. ISo two climates and 
locations can be more dissimilar than those 
of the hills and tend, and no races are more 
distinct iu tlieir habits,manners and aptitudes 
than the [leople of the hills and those of 
this jungle belt below. There is little or no 
Terai or fore.st belt north-west of the Sabarun- 
pur district and tlu* Dehra Dhoon, but, thence 
eastwards, this belt stretches along the foot 
of the hills tb.iongh Rohilcund, Oudh and the 
Bengal frontier up to Assam, and a great part 
of tlie Oudh Terai was transferred to the Ne¬ 
palese. Dr. Campbell describes the people of 
the Nepal Terai, as a vast assemblage of bas¬ 
tard hindns.— Campbell,p. 47, 50. See Terai. 

THE-KA-Pl. Buum. Calophylliun longi- 
folium. f 

THER API A. See Platanus orientalis, 

THERAUDIN in Guzerat, occupied by 
the Bagel a race. 


THERMOMETER. The subjoined table 
shews the boiling points of distilled water at 
different elevations, up to 17,455 feet :— 


Thermovieter. 

Ekvniion. 

1 Thermometer. 

Elevation, 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

212 = 

0 

200 


6250 

211 

52.9 

199 

—. 

6786 

210 -= 

1021 

198 

= 

7324 

209 = 

1534 

197 

== 

7864 

208 == 

2049 

196 


8407 

207 == 

2566 

195 

= 

8953 

206 c=: 

3085 

194 

= 

9502 

205 = 

3607 

193 


10,053 

204 = 

4131 

192 

= 

10,606 

203 ^ 


191 

=a 

11,161 

202 == 


190 


11,719 

201 = 

5718 

189 

= 

12,280 
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THESPESIA POPULNEA. 


‘ 1 n I 


THEUS. 


Themum6ter. Elevation, 
Degrees. Feet. 

18» = 12,843 

187 == 13,408 
186 = 13,977 
185 = 14,543 

184 = 15,124 


Thermomeier, Elevation. 
Degrees. Feet. 

183 = 15,702 

182 = 16,234 

181 = 16,868 

180 = 17,455 

— 0'Shaug?in€S8t/y p. 37. 


THESAURUS ZEYLANICUS, a botani¬ 


cal work by John or the elder Bunnann, 
published in 1737, with 110 plates, contain¬ 
ing figures of 155 plants, which are generally 
very characteristic and well executed. Bur- 
maiin’s work appears to have been princi¬ 
pally drawn up from specimens collected 
by Dr. Paul Hermann, who was sent 
out to Ceylon, in 1670, and remained till 
1677 at the expense of the Dutch East 
India Company, for the purpose of describing 
all the plants and species growing in that is¬ 
land. Hermann’s Museum Zeyhinicum W’as 
first published in 1717, although itappearsto 
have been written many years before ; besides 
the plants of Ceylon, it contains many species 
collected at the Cape of Good Hope, unfortu¬ 
nately not distinguished from the others, a cir¬ 
cumstance which afterwards led Linnaiua into 
the error of considering them all natives of the 
East. Hermann’s herbarium had been lost up¬ 
wards of half a century, until chance threw it 
into the hands of GuutLer (apothecary to 
tliO king of Denmark), wbo sent it to Limiieus, 
requesting him to examine it, and affix the 
names to the plants throughout the collection. 
Its great value, from the collector having been 
so eminent a man, induced Linnmus to ex¬ 
amine the whole with much attention, and he 
was thereby enabled to form many new genera 
and settle many doubtful species. He publish¬ 
ed the result of his labours under the title of 
Flora Zeyhinica, sistens plaiitas Indicas 
Zeylonse insulae, quae olim 1670-1677, lectae 
fuere a Paulo Hermanno, Professoi e Botanico 
Leydensi; demum post 70 ai\ruis ab A. 
Gunthcro, "Pharmscopmo Hafniensi, orbi 
redittae. (Holm. 1747, 8vo. pp. 254. tab. 4.) 
In an apperidix, the new genera are concisely 
given by themselves, copied from an academi¬ 
cal dissertation published under Linnaeus’ 
presidency, by C. M. Dassow.— Wight's Pro- 
dromus Florce Vol, I. p, 9. 

THEST. Hind. Bentbamia fragifera. 
THESPESIA POPULNEA. Lam. 

Hibiscus popul neus, Roxb. 

Malaviscus „ Gcertfi. 


Poresh. Ben. 

Poo-arasoo. Can. 

Paras pipal. Dok. 

Tulip tree. Eng. 

Portia tree. ,, 

Poplar leaved hibiscus „ 
Pahari-pipal. ^ Hind. 
Imli Khorasani. jt 

Paras-ka jhar. ,, 


Bendi. MaIIR. 

Bapariti. Maleal. 
Supara shavaka. Sanhc. 
Surya-gass. Singh. 
Pursa marara. Tam. 
PufBung kai maram^ „ 
Puvarasa mar am. „ 

Gangaravi. Tel. 

Muui gangaravi. ,, 


The fruit. 

Poiirsung kai, T'am. I Gungaravai kaia, Tel. 
Paris ka Phal, BuK. | Poostpa, asvudum. Sans. 

The wood. 

Gungaravi wood. Eng. | Poo varcisa. Tam. 

Ghengheravi Karra,TEL. | 

This tree is generally met with in Ceylon 
and in Sour.hern India, in avenues or lining 
roads, but is in most abundance near the 
sea. It is of quick growth, and yields a 
good shade, but is inconvenient on road sides 
and in gardens, from the quantities of leavea 
it sheds, and the numerous large flowers 
which fall. It is commonly planted from cut¬ 
tings, from which cause,perluips, the tree is of¬ 
ten hollow in the centre. It yields, when ripe> 
a very strong, hard and durable timber, with 
a colour like mahogany, but its use is limit¬ 
ed from the difficulty of getting it of large 
size. It is used for chairs in Madras. On 
the Bombay side, where it is found only near 
the coasts, it is much used in tlie construction 
of cart wheel spokes, and for the timbers of 
native boats. The shoots are also in exten¬ 
sive use there, as raftei s for houses, and at all 
limes fetch a good price when sold for thi» 
purpose. The Bombay Governnieni formed 
plantations of this tree at Sakuria in Ali- 
bagh, at Silt Tar, and in Colaba. The 
increasing scarcity of this tree is such that 
wheel-spokes were, some time ago, being paid 
for by the gun-carriage department at 12 
annas each. There are a pretty large number 
of these trees within the village precincts of 
many of the cultivators in the Concan, but 
these are mostly reserved for the supply of 
choice rafters, afi’^rded by the straight shoots 
of the tree, while the stem is most frequently 
hollow ; and therefore the ripe-wood, or such 
of it as remains, is worthless for ordnance 
purposes. Though of rapid growth, its wood is 
not in mucli use. S‘>me Ceylon caterpillars 
sting. A greenish one, that occupies the Tlies- 
pesia populnea ata certain stage in its growth, 
descends by a silken thread, and hurries 
away. 1’lie moth of this is supposed to be a 
Bom by X, near Cnethocampa, Stephens. — Drs. 
Voigt, Wight, Gibson and Cleghorn, Captain 
Beddome, Thivaites. 

THETSEE, a varnish obtained from Me- 
lanorrhcEa usitata, in Arracan, and used for 
lacquering.— Simm. Diet. See Thit-see. 

THETTI. Tam. Syn. of Ixora coccinea, 
Linn. 

THET YA. Burm. Gardenia floribunda —% 
THET-YEN-KA-DAN. Bukm. Rangoon 
croton, a species of Tigliurn. 

THET-YEN-NEE. Burm. Tigliurn pa- 
vanna, Ham. 

THEUS, God. Su or Zu,probably Spartan of 
Tbeus. Nikephorus, a title of Jupiter. Porus, 
a title of distinction in Hebrew. The-tri glyph, 
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THIT-SEE. 


THIN-GA-DOE. 




letters of the ancient Pali alphabet, 3 yods, in 
Arabic 3 strokes. 

THEVADA. See Laos. 

THEVATHARU. Tam. Quatteria longi- 
foUa, Wall. fV. dh A. 

THEVAUDARUM. Tam. Cedar wood, 
a timber of Travaucore, of a flesh color, speci¬ 
fic gravity 0*457, 2 to 8 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and used for palanquins, cabin fit¬ 
tings, furniture, &c.— Colonel Frith. 

TUEVENOT the younger, was a great tra¬ 
veller. He was born at Paris, and died at 
Miana in Persia, about eight days* journey 
from Tauris, Nov. 18, 1667. He was iVIon- 
sieur Petis de la Croix’s friend, so he took 
care to revise his Memoirs, and had them 
printed in three volumes. 'Ihe 6rst contains 
his travels into Turkey ; the second his tra¬ 
vels to Persia; and tlie third to India. 
Monsieur Petis de la Croix, jun., the oriental 
interpreter to the king of France, being at 
Miana afterwards, disinterred his bones near 
the caravansera, where they had been buried, 
and had them interred at Tauris, under the 
altar of the Capuchins church there, in 1676. 
Mouri and other French writers confound¬ 
ed the two Thevenots as appears from the 
‘‘ Dictionaire Historique” of Ladvocat. (Par. 
1760) : and the “ Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
d’un Homme de gout.” Tome HI. p.454. (Par. 
1777), styling him indifferently “ Eager,” 
or the nephew, or the traveller. — VoL I.p. 
169, History of Genghizcan^ p. 446* 

THEVETIA NERIIFOLIA. Juss. 

Cerbera thevetii Linn. | Corb«ra tliovetis, Don. 

Exile tree Enq. | Yellow oleander, Eno. 

This plant is common in the gardens of the 
peninsula and is a common ornamental shrub 
in Calcutta; grows to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, with long tapering leaves ; 
it is grown from seed, and blossoms through¬ 
out the year. Its juice is acrid. Two grains 
of its bark have been affirmed to be equal to 
an ordinary dose of Cinchona. The wood is 
worthless.— M.E-J.R. Cat. Madras Gardens^ 
Hidden^ Ind. Ann. No. 6. 

THE\V-GA-NET. (Tilsa?) A tree of Ak- 
yab. A very good wood, used for work of all 
kinds. Grows to a large size, and is very 
plentiful in the Akyab and Ramree districts. 
— Gal. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

THE-YA. Burm, Bhorea obtusa, Wall. 

THE YAH. Burm. An inferior wood of 
Tavoy.— Mt\ Blundell, 

THIN-BAW. Bqrm. Carica papaya, Linn. 

THING—? A tree of Akyab, which grows 
to A large size and is very plentiful. Its wood 
is used in house building.— Gal- Cat Ex. 
1862. 

THIN-GA-DOE. Hopca, species. 
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THINGAN. Hopea odorata, Roxb. 
THINGAN-KYAUP. Borm. A Tavoy 
tree, with a close grained, heavy, strong 
wood, used in ship and house building, for 
carts, <fec.— Mr, Blundell. 

THIN-WIN. Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
a species of Pongamia. The root is used me¬ 
dicinally.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIRPILI. Mal. Chavica Roxburghii. 

THIRST. The Eastern Arabs allay 
thirst by a spoonful of clarified butter, 
carried on journeys in a leathern bottle. 
Every European traveller has some re¬ 
cipe of his own. One chews a musket-bullet 
or a small stone. A second smears his legs 
with butter. Another eats a crust of dry 
bread, which exacerbates the torments, and 
afterwards brings relief. A fourth throws 
water over his face and hands, or his legs and 
feet ; a fifth smokes. But to conquer the 
craving, be patient and do not talk. The more 
you drink, the more you require to drink— 
water or strong waters. But after the first 
two hours’ abstinence you have mastered the 
overpowering feeling of thirst, and then to 
refrain is easy.— Burton's tilgrimage to Mec- 
cah, Vol Illy p. 19. 

THIRTANKARA) a sainted Jain teacher. 
See Jain. Karli. 

THIRU VALA. CONNAY. Tam. Bau- 
hinia tomeutosa, Linn. 

THISSA. Hivd. Rhus buckiamela. 

THi r-KA-DO. Burm. Cedrela toona, Roxb, 

THIT KYAH. Burm. Quercus semi- 
serrata, Roxb. 

THIT-LIN-DA. Burm. Spabhodea, species. 

THir-NA-MYENG, also Thit-na-nweng, 
Burm., of Akyab, a dye of Burmah; thread 
is coloured yellow by it; and when oil and 
sealing-wax are added, a red colour is obtain¬ 
ed. See Dyes. 

THIT-NEE. Burm. A beautiful red, but 
heavy, wood, of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 80. In a full gix)wn tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 8 feet. 
It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot.— Dr. 
Brandisy Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-PA-GAN. Burm. Pongamia,specie*. 

THIT-PHYEW. Burm. Sibia gloraerata. 

THIT-POUK. Burm. A species of Lager- 
straemia, a light wood of British Burmah 
not much used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
35 : in a full grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measur¬ 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas pm cubic foot.— Dr. Bran-- 
disy Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-SEE. Buem. The black gum of tha 
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THODA. 
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Melanorrlicoa usitatisaima, Wall, Burmese 
books are written on palm leaves with a 
style, and certain of the sacred books which 
are written in the square chacracter are in¬ 
scribed with the black gum ,—YuUy p, 36. 

THITTEL-? See Dyes. 

THIT-WA-JI, Burm. Armosia dasycarpa. 
THMENG-BA. Burm. A timber of Tavoy, 
like red Jarool ; used for posts and cotton 
rollers.— Mr. Blundell, 

THMENY-TSHOUT, Burm.^w. Thrneng- 
tshout, a small, heavy, coarse, brown, wood of 
Tavoy, used for doorframes and boat beams. 
— Mr, Blundell, 

T’HODA. A race dwelling on the Neil- 
gherry mountains, in the peninsula of India. 
The Thodawar race say that they are the ab¬ 
origines, and the other classes regard them as 
the lords of the hills. They occupy the To- 
dawar naad and Mulka-naad. Their villages are 
in the depths and on the skirts of the forests. 
Their houses are built in the form of a para- 
lellogram, 10 feet by 6, roof serni-circular and j 
door 1J to 2 feet high, and 14 inches to i 
feet vride and is the only aperture. Their j 
appearance is noble, some of them being up¬ 
wards of 6 feet high« They marry, but the 
women practice polyandry, and infanticide was 
once prevalent, but it is said that no girl has 
been destroyed since 1819. In their polyan- 
dric habits, they assimilate to the Coorg, the 
Naif, and the people of the Himalayas, and in 
infanticide, with the Rajpoots, Their num¬ 
bers in 1825, were men 145 ; women 100 ; 
boys 45, and girls 36=326. They burn their 
dead, and once afterwards sacrifice bullocks , 
to the manes. The following are a few Toda- 
war words:— 

Polsh-ti... Tern pie, Tilnm...,.Pleasure. 

Eshu.Morning. Ter.Deity 

Knkh.Daughter. Uhk.Fie. 

Mukh.Son. Urkom ..A servant. 

Pur.River. Konnum..Face. 

Pest.Cold. Phultan.,.Flea. 

Mittuv....No8e. Kust.Ass, 

Hushk.... Paddy. Ez Pom... Raspberry, 

Pi zh akaza. To - rn orro w. M u rss.S tra w. 

Ponzh.The sky, Oom un- Future. 

Modj.A cloud, noor. j world. 

Porhz.The sun. Ath....That. 

Tiggal.-.Ttie moon. Adherz...,Afterwards. 

Older.A road. Ewas.Whether. 

Pom.A fruit. Kursarm...Some, 

Est.A bullock. Ettud......Large. 

Elph.Bones. Kiu.Small, 

Drigattz..Afternoon. Sah.And so. 

Tuni.A feather. Athund ...Therefore. 

Ipi.Fly Duijan ....Wife. 

Tunivi...Monkey. Put.....Fowl. | 

Ishk.People. Err.Buffalo. 

Mort.Home. Aras....House. 

Cubbon...Iron. Uschus.Mid-day. 
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The Toda, properly the Tuda or Tudava 
language, is that spoken by the Tudavar, a 
primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe in¬ 
habiting the Neilgherry hills, practising quasi- 
druidical rite.s, and commonly believed to 
be the aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. 
They do not at present number more than 
from 300 to 500 souls. It is supposed that 
they never could have exceeded a few thou¬ 
sand, but have diminished through opium 
eating and polyandry, and at a former period, 
the prevalence among them of female infanti¬ 
cide. The Tuda is the oldest indigenous 
speech on the hills. According to Metz, the 
Toda never pray. Even «mong the priests, 
he says, * the only sign of adoration that I 
have ever seen them perform is lifting the 
right hand to the forehead, covering the 
nose w:‘.th the thumb when entering the 
sacred dairy, and the words “May all be 
weir* are all th.-it I have ever heard them ut¬ 
ter in the form of a prayer .—Lubbock Origin 
of Civily p. 254. See India, pp. 73-75. 

THO-ell CHAN-MO, a plain in Ladak 
covered with natron. In its centre is the 
Tsho-kar, or white lake, called by the hindug 
of Chamba and Bisahar, Khari Talao, or the 
salt lake, in lat. 33® 15' N. and long. 77^ 
50' E., at an elevation of 1 5,684 feet. To 
the south of the Tsho-kar is a small fresh 
water lake that supplies the salt-water lake. 
It is a favourite haunt of the Kyang or wild 
horse 

THOKAY. Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, of 
a red colour, specific gravity 0-950 ; used for 
building purposes .—Colonel Frith. 

THOLLUM, a name in Bellary for the 
East India Company’s old rupee, weighing 
176J troy t/rains .—Simmonds Diet, 

THOLOO-PANY—] Momordica charan- 
tiii. 

THOM. Hind. Allium sativum. 

THOMAS, George, an Englishman 
bred to the sea, but who in 1781-82 deserted 
from a vessel of war in Madras, and took ser¬ 
vice with the petty chiefs of that presidency. 
In 1787 he t(»ok service with the Begum Sum- 
rii, and rose into high favor. But, becoming 
dissatisfied, he entered the service of A pa 
Kunda Rao, a principal officer of Sindliia. 
He distinguished himself in 1799 and 1800, 
but after twice defeating Perron’s troops, he 
shortly after surrendered, retired within 
British territory, and died in 1804. 

THOMAS, Edward, a Bengal Civil Servant, 
author of Coins of the Pathan Sultans of 
Hindustan : Editor of Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
and joint Editor of Sir Henry Elliot’s posthu¬ 
mous History of India. 

THOMAS. St. Thomas the apostle is ge¬ 
nerally believed to have proceeded to Arabia 
and India, and to be buried at St. Thome or 
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THOMAS. 


THOR. 


Mykpur, a suburb of Madras, where his tomb have been at that time, either in Egypt or 
is shown in the Roman Catholic cathedral Great Britain, any confusion of an incident 
under the Portuguese clergy. But there is which occurred fifty years before with one 
much doubt both as to the places in which that was at least eight centuries old. It is 
he laboured to extend a knowledge of the surmised by Gibbon and other writers, that the 


doctrines of Jesus the Christ, and as to the 
place and circumstances of his deniise ; even 


pilgrims were despatched from Great Britain 
bub never proceeded farther than Alexandria, 


in the same cathedral at 8t. Thorne is a bone where tliey ^‘collected their cargo of legend.” 


relic, sent from a former Pope of Rome 


The Christians, on the coast of Malabar, trace 


older traditions in the West assert positively their paternity" to the Apostle Paul, who “went 


that Thomas was buried at Edessa. There 
is a hill ten miles from Madras, called St. 
Thomas* Mount, to which, from unknown 
times, Syrian Christian and Roman Christian 
pilgrims from Syria and all Asia repair, and 
at the Little Mount, at the Mannalongbridge, 
six miles from Madras, is shown a cave 
where St. Thomas is said to have been killed- 
There are numerous native Christians in 
Madras and its neighbourhood, mostly the 
fishermen who go to sea through the surf in 
their catamaran and niaKula boats, but no 
tradition exists as to their conversion. Those 
near the Triplicano temple of Vishnu have 
houses built over temple ground, on the sti¬ 


pulation of pulling the idnl car. Nicephorus cynthia. 


through Syria and Cilicia confirming the chur¬ 
ches.” They looked to Syria as their spiri¬ 
tual home. They owned the supremacy of 
the Patriarcli of Babylon. It appears that 
while the Indian bishoprics were under the 
authority of tlie Christian Patriarch of Seleu- 
cia, an Armenian Christian named Thomas 
Cana, took up his abode in Malabar, and 
some sup[>ose that his name has led to 
the belief that Thomas the disciple visited 
India. — Kayts Christianity in Tndia^ pp, 
Vincenzo Maria^ Viaggi^ pp. 132-136, 
in Yule Cathay^ 11, p. 378. lluc*s Christian 
uitffy Vol 7, p 2. 

THOMBATY—? Oleum cucumis-colo- 


declares Sf. Tlio.nas to be tlie apostle of the tHOMBOO -? See Cloths. 

Indians : and Gaudentius aa 3 S, like bophro* m 

niua, that he died in India at the town of i Dr. Thomas, a medical officer 

Calaminu, which is no other tl.an Mylapore, f 

r. 1 ,...,. o botanist and traveller. Author of Travels 


a place at a short distance from Madras. 
Marco Polo relates that St. 'J'homas was 
accidentally killed when at prayer in a 
wood, by a low caste man, who was shooting 


in the North-western Himalayas, and, with 
Dr. Hooker, joint author of the Flora Indica. 
Dr. Tiiomson’s botanical collections made in 
the plains of North-west India, between 1842 


at peacocks ; and that, as a consequence of this 

mischance, none of tlie poor man’s tribe could Rohilkund, Loodiana, 


the place where the saint lay bnri- amount to about 1000 spe- 

m says that “ JIarco Polo was H's Himalayan collections were partly 

spot that he (St. Thomas) sufFered collected ,n K.imaon and Garhwal during 
_»» Short Visits to thesc nrovinces in 1844 


ever enter the place wliere the saint Jay buri¬ 
ed. Gibbon says that “ ^larco Polo was 
told on the spot tlnit he (St. Thomas) suffered 
martyrdom in the city of Meliapore.** This 
however, is clearly an erroneous statement. 
Dr. Fryer, who visited India about 1680, says 
that “ about this Mount live a caste of people, 
one of whose legs are as big a.s elephant’s, 
which gives occasion for the divulging it to be 
a judgment on them, as the generation of the 
assassins and murtherers of the blessed apostle 
8t. Thomas, one of whom I saw at Fort St. 
George.” Such the miraculous origin of ele¬ 
phantiasis I Some of the doubts as to St. 
Thomas the apostle have arisen from the 
martyrdom of a Christian named Mar-Tho- 
mas. It is on record that Alfred the Great de¬ 


short visits to these provinces in 1844 
and 1845, but mainly consist of the herba¬ 
rium collected daring a Government mission 
in the North-west^ Himalaya and Tibet, in 

1847, 1848, 1849, in the course of which he 
visited, in 1847, Simla, Kunawer, Piti; and in 

1848, Kashmir and the Punjab, Himalaya 
Ladak, and the Karakoran Pass. The sum¬ 
mer of 1849 he spent at Simla and Ladak, 
These amount to rather more than 2,500 
species. 

THONDE NAR. Tam. Fibre of Calli- 
carpa lanata. 

THOOMBE KIRE. Tam. Leucas aspera, 
THOOMOOTEE. Tam. Cucumis pu- 


spatched from Britain an embassy under -pHOOMOOTEE. Tam. Cucumis pu- 
Sighelm, Bishop of Shireburn, to the shrme i ^ 

of the saint at Madras. This was in 883, and a ♦ r at. k ti. • 

it seems little likely that if the legend of the ^ 

death and burial of St. Thomas in the neigh- plentiful, but has a snmU ^ood used for oars 
bourhood of Madras really arose out of the fact and banghies. Cal, Cat, £tX. lSo2, 
of the death and burial of Mar Thomas—an THOOTHI. Tel, Gossypium, Cotton* 

event which took place only about half a cen- THOR, of the Scandinavians, is the same as 

tury before Alfred’s embassy,—there should Sor or Sol, the sun, Surya, the ancient peo- 
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THORN APPLE. 


'nj' 


THOUNG-THU. 


pie of the north pronounced ss” aa ** th.” 
Thorns battle axe is the cross. Pattee” is 
the ** swastika*^ of the budd’hist, and the mo¬ 
nogram of Vishnu and Siva. Thor’s symbol of 
governance was the last letter of the Samari¬ 
tan alphabet, the “ tau” or “ tao” in its de¬ 
cussated form. It is the mark which the pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel (ix. 4) was ordered to place on 
the foreheads of the faithful in Judah, and 
Indian women still place it on their stores of 
grain. It is placed on the jars of water from 
the Ganges and Indus, and in the south of In¬ 
dia is used as the emblem of disembodied Jain 
saints. It is the mystical “ Tao Sze” of the 
budd’hists, is the chief ornament on the scep¬ 
tre of the Bon-pa deities of Tibet, and is ex¬ 
pressed on the “ Artec” or musical bell born 
by Bal Govind. See Basant. 

THUL-BAN-BU. Burm. Auacardium oc- 
cidentale, Linn. 

THI. See India. 

THICK-LEAVED LAVENDER. Eng. 
Aniaochilua carnosum. 

THICK-SPIKED ELEUSINE. Eng. Eleu- 
sine coracana, Gceri. 

THIEM. Burm. A serviceable wood of 
Tavoy. 

THIET-NEE. Burm. A tree of Moulmein; 
wood converted into boxes, tables, &c. &c,— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIGH. In Isaiah xlvii. 2, is the phrase 
uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers. ’ The 
action here alluded to is very common in 
India, where there are so few bridges. 

THIKEREE. Beng. Hind. Phaseolus 
radiatus. 

THILAK. Hind. Wikstrmmia salicifolia. 

THIM-BO. Burm. Ballast. 

THIM-BO-NYAN. Burm. Batatas edulis, 
Choisy. 

THIMMAPOO, an Indian grain-measure. 
See Thealee. 

THORAPAERCJ. Tam. Cajanus Indicus, 

T’HOUI ; TAWARI, or TORI, dwell in 
the thul’s of Daoodputra, Beejnote, Noke, 
Naokote and Oodur ; they own and hire out 
camels, but like the Bawuri and Khengar, 
are great thieves, and are called “ bhoot” 
or evil spirits, and sons of the devil.— Tod. 

THORN, of Proverbs xxiv. and 31, is sup¬ 
posed by Sprengel to be the Alhagi mauro- 
rum. The Thorns of Proverbs xv. 19, is a 


species of Solanum. 

THORN APPLE. 

Jowz-mazel, Ab. Umana, Maleal. 

Datura, BENa.Guz.HiND. Guz-giab, Pers. 

Kechubub, Egypt. BanjdaahtI, 

Pomme spineuse, Fr. Dutro, Port. 

Stechapfe], Ger. Krishna dbatura, Sans. 

Datura stramonium Lat. Kalu-attana, Singh. 

Kachubung, Malay. Kari oomatay, Tam. 

Botiuhung, ,, Nalla oomati, Tel. 

Hummatu, Maleal. Tatura, Turk* 
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There are several species of Datura: and the 
whole plant of D. fastuosa has a rank odour, 
which may be detected at a distance. All parts 
possess medicinal properties. The seeds are 
brownish or black, flattened, kidney shaped, 
without odour, except when bruised, and have 
a bitter weakish taste. For the purpose of 
facilitating theft, and other criminal designs, 
the seeds are frequently given in India with 
sweetmeats, to stupify merely, but not with 
the intention of killing : although there is no 
doubt that for the latter purpose it has also 
been used. The root, dried leaves, capsules, 
and seeds are recommended by European 
medical practitioners in India, to be smoked 
in cases of spasmodic asthma. The white 
flowered thorn apple is D. alba, Humph., D. 
fastuosa, Willd, the purple flowered variety.— 
Faulhntr. O'Shaughnessy. See Datura stra¬ 
monium, D. alba, D. fastuosa. 

THORNY AMARANTH. Amarantus spi- 
nosiis, Linn. 

THORNY CAPER-BUSH, Capparis hor- 
rida, Linn. 

THORNY JACK. Artocarpus chaplasha, 
Roxh. 

THORNY QUINCE. Eng. .Egle mar- 
melos, (7orr. 

THORNY TRICHILTA, Trichilia spinosa. 

THORNY VANGUERIA. Vangueria 
spinosa. 

THORTAY OIL. Anglo -? See Oil. 

THORUNGULLO, Can, Poiigamia gla¬ 
bra 1 

THORUS MARA. Can. Butea frondosa. 

THOSA NUNA, Tel. Cucumber seed 
oil. Oil of Cucurbita pepo. See Oil. 

THOSSA. Hind. Ficus Koxburghii, F. 
macrophylla. 

THOTHA-KUTTY. Tam. A wood of 
Tinnevelly, of a red colour, used for fur¬ 
niture of every description. This seems aa 
illustration of the errors arising from using 
vernacular names. It appears to mean garden 
knife .—Colonel Frith. 

THOW LANGNA of the Terai, Hog-deer, 
Axis maculatus, Ham. Smith, Gray, 

THOUN-BEN, Burm. Artocarpus, spe¬ 
cies. 

THOUNG-THA-LAZ ; a tree of Akyab 
which grows to a large size, but is not by any 
means plentiful. Its wood is used for oars 
and sometimes iu house-building.— Cal. GaU 
Ex. 1862. 

THOUNG-THU, a population on the 
Karen frontier speaking a dialect of the^Karen 
language. The Thoung-thu, or southern moim- 
taiueers, are scattered through Cambodift, 
Burxnah proper, and the Shan slates, and are 
seen atMergui and Tavoy,-4faieH, pp. 94,96. 



THRUSH. 


THSIN. 


THOUN-MYN-GA. Bum*. .A wood of 
Tayoy, used in building.— Mr. Blundell* 

THOURA, Hind. Mar. Conocarpus lati- 
folia. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS. A group of 
about 60 islands, in the passage from Bata¬ 
via to Banca. The most northern is in lat. 
5® 24’ S., long. 106® 32' E. 

THOVARY PARPU. Tam. Cajanus In- 
dious. Pigeon pea. See Burri toovar. Tour, 
Phal, Dhol, 

THRAAN, Ddt. Gbr. also Fisch-tran. 
Grr. Blubber. 

THRACIA, a genus of molluses. 

THRACIAN. See India. 

THRASAETINiE. aSub-Fam.of birds with 
two gen. 5 sp., viz. 1 Pseudastur; 4 Spizaetus. 


THREAD, 




Gareu, 

Dut. 

Fio, 

Port. 

Fil, 

Fr. 

Nitki, 

Itus. 

2wirn, 

Ger. 

Hilo, 

Sp. 

D’hagha, 

Guz. 

Torzal, 


Refe, 

Banang 

It. 

Nul 

Tam. 

Malw. 

Nulu 

Tel, 

Thread is 

formed 

by twisting 

together 

fibres of cotton, silk, or flax.— 
McCulloch. 

Faulkner^ 


THREAD OF THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 
See Nelumbium apeciosum. 

THREE-LEAVED CAPER TREE. Cra- 
t»va Roxburghii, E. Br, W, 

THRUSH. The blue rock-thrush, Petro- 
cincla cyanea is the P. pandoo of Colo¬ 
nel Sykes, and it is distributed over south¬ 
eastern Europe and the temperate and 
torrid parts of Asia. By some it is supposed 
to be the bird alluded to in Scripture, 

** the sparrow that sitteth alone upon the 
house-top,” The difference in plumage be¬ 
tween sexes and young birds caused much 
confusion with the earlier Indian naturalists. 
Specimens likewise from the Himalayas have 
been found to have longer bills than individu¬ 
als from other countries, and accordingly 
Mr. Blyth named the latter P, longirostris. 
This long-billed variety is common among the 
rocks of the N. W. Himalayas ; it would 
seem this is a permanent race of Petrocinola 
cyanea, and peculiar to the more northern 
regions, inasmuch as all Dr. Adams procured 
in Ladak and Cashmere belonged to the 
above variety. The hill-black-bird, or blue 
water-thrush (Myiophonus Temminckii) is one 
of the most beautiful and common tenants of 
the Himalayan streams. It builds its nest 
on the cliff over the mountain torrent; 
daring incubation the male may be seen sallying 
forth, sporting from cliff to cliff, his melodious 
note sounding sweetly among the roaring of 
the troubled waters. The sweet melodious 
song of this species has a resemblance to that 
of blackbird, but is softer. The blue of 
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the body is more intense on the breast, and 
forms a gaudy halo across the forehead.— 

Adams. 

The Pagoda thrush (Aoridothei’es pagoda- 
rurn) is probably the bird referred to in Lalla 
Rookh;— 

'‘Meccans blue sacred pigeon, and the thrush 
Of Hindostan, whose holy warblings gush 
At evening from the tall pagoda’s top.’* 

The Missel thrush, Turdus viscivorus, per¬ 
forms an up-and-down migration on the western 
ranges of the Himalayas, being found at high 
elevations in summer, and in the more shelter¬ 
ed situations of the valleys during winter. 
The black throated thrush (Turdus atrogula- 
ris) is geiierally distributed over the woods 
and cultivated tracts of these ranges. The 
black throat is wanting in some varieties, and 
there are several well marked similarities to 
what has been called tbe red-necked thrush 
(Turdus ruficollis), which Mr. Hodgson con¬ 
siders a distinct species.— Adam's Sportsman 
in India* 

THRYSSA. This genus, says Swainson, 
has the general aspect of the anchovy 
“ Engraulis,” but the body is broader, the 
mouth enormous, and opening almost verti¬ 
cally. A species that inhabits Tenasserim 
waters may be denominated the Thryssa 
anchovy.— Mason. 

THSAN, an itinerary measure of China, 
equal to 28*633 miles.— Simmond's Diet. 

THSIN, a name of the empire of China, 
taken from the dynasty of this name, applied 
to this country, has nearly always been some 
form of Sin, Chin, Sinso, China. The region 
in question was known to the ancients as the 
land of the Seres ; to the middle ages as the 
empire of Cathay. The name “ Chin” has been 
supposed to have come to Europe through the 
Malays, like many another word and name 
connected with the trade and geography of 
the far east, and to have been applied by 
them to the great eastern monarchy, from the 
style of the dynasty of Thsin, which a little 
more than two centuries before tbe Christian 
era enjoyed a brief but very vigorous existence, 
uniting all tbe Chinese provinces under its 
authority, and extending its conquests far 
beyond those limits to the south and the 
west. There are however reasons for believ¬ 
ing that tbe name of China must have been 
bestowed at u much earlier date, for it occurs 
in the laws of Manu, which assert the China 
race to have been degenerate Kshatriya, and 
the name occurs in the Mahabharat, compo¬ 
sitions many centuries older than the im¬ 
perial dynasty of Thsin. Marco Palo says, 

I shall ta kfi another occasion to establish that 
the statement in the Laws of Manu is partially 
true^ and that people from India passed into 
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dhenai the westernmost province of China, 
more than one thousand years before our era, 
and at that time formed a state named Thsiti, 
the same word as China.’* It is remarkable 
that, as the same scholar notices, the name of 
China is used in the Japanese maps.— Lassen, 
i. 857-8; Panthier, Marco Poloy p. 449, 550. 
See China. 

THSUN, or Tsum, a Chinese long mea¬ 
sure nearly IJ inches.— SimmonPs Diet, 

THUAli. Hind. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

THUCKKALT. Tam., also Sime thukkali- 
pallam, Tam. Solanum lycopersicum. 

THUG, a class of murderers and robbers, 
who sprung up under the first mahomedan dy¬ 
nasties. 500 were executed in Etawa in the 
reign of Akbar. It was on the discovery of 
thirty dead bodies in diflFereut wells of the 
.T)oab, that thuggeeism again came to the 
knowledge of the Calcutta Council in 1810. 
About the year 1830, it became known that 
no part of the whole of India was free from 
these murderers, and a department was form¬ 
ed by the British Indian (government, em¬ 
powered to suppress them. This was effected by 
the officers of the Thuggee Department tracing 
out the members of the gangs by inducing 
prisoners to become approvers, and reforma¬ 
tories were established to reclaim both the 
children and the adult. By the year 18G0, 
the gangs had become almost wholly destroy¬ 
ed. Gano is a cla.s3 of thugs.— Saunder's 
Magazincy September 1852. Tr. of Hind, 
Vol. 1, p, 373. See Dacoity. 

THUGGANEE JOGI, See Jogi. 

THUHAR. Hind. Euphorbia nivulia. 

THUJA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Pinaceoc, of the section Cu- 
pressese. T, Orientalis Linn, the Chinese Ar¬ 
bor-vitas, grows in Siberia, Nepal, China, and 
Japan, and T. excelsa, Bong, also grows in Ja¬ 
pan along with T. peudula, Lamb,, the weep¬ 
ing arbor-vit 00 of Tartary. See Evergreens. 

THUJOP8IS DOLABRATA. S, Z, 
A tree of Japan. 

THUKALLUM. Malkal. Elettaria carda- 
momum. 

THUL. Hind. 

T’hur, Chald. 1 Tur, Pers. 

Taarn, Dan. | Tor, Sax. 

Tur, Soi, Greek. Tur, Welsh. 

Thurm, Germ. \ 

The !^jputanah desert, running to the In¬ 
dus, is marked with t’hul, rooe and sand ridges, 
or Thul-ka-Tiba, some of which are very lofty. 
Thu’l means an arid bare desert; rooe is equal¬ 
ly expressive of desert, but implies the pre¬ 
sence of natural vegetation, in fact, the jungle 
of the desert. The word Maroost’hulli is com¬ 
pounded of the Sanscrit mri, to die; and 
Bt’hali, arid or dry land ; which last, in the 
corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes 
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Phul, denoting tracts particularly sterile^ 
the converse of the Greek oasis. Each t’hul 
has its distinct denomination, as the t’hul of 
Kawar ; the t’hul of Goga^ &c. 

T’huls are numerous in western Marwar^ 
which is a corruption of Maroo-war, classical¬ 
ly Maroo st’hulli or Maroost’han, the region of 
death. It is also called Maroo<^desa, the 
country of death, which is synonymous with 
Mor-d’hur used by the bards, and though the 
term Marwar is now restricted to the country 
subject to the Rahtor race, its ancient appli¬ 
cation was to the entire desert between the 
Sutlej and the ocean. 

The t’hul of the Looni embraces the tracts 
on both sides of the liver forming Jhalore 
and its dependencies. Jhalore is one of the 
mo.st important divisions of Marwar, but "the 
region soutl of the river cannot be included 
in the t’hul. When the Pramara race held 
paramount rule in Maroo-st’hali, Jhalore was 
one of the nine castles of Maroo. Jhalore 
has only the desert plants, the jhal, babool, 
and kariK 

The t’hul of Tirruroe intervenes between 
that of Gogadeo and the frontier of Jesulmir. 
The name is from tirr, moist, and rooe* The 
t’hul of Khawur lies between Jessulmir and 
Barmair and abutting at Giraup into the de¬ 
sert of Dhat, is in the most remote angle of 
Marwar. The Sahrai find pasture for flocks 
of sheep and herds of buflaloes in this t’bul. 

The Malli-nat’h t’hul is also called Barmait 
formerly occupied by the Malli or Mal- 
lani, of Chohan, or as some declare, of Kahtor 
origin > great numbers of camels, the best in 
India, are reared here. 

Kherd’hur, the land of Kher, from the Kher 
plant, and from it also called Kherala and 
Kheraloo, the home of the Kher, was formerly 
occupied by the Gohil race, who robbed the 
caravans or kafila, as they crossed the desert* 
The Rahtor race drove out the Gohil, who are 
now the lords of Goga and Bhownuggur near 
the gulf of Cambay, and till lately swept the 
ocean as far as SofaJa or the Gold Coast, as 
pirates and slave-hunters. Junah Chotun are 
two ancient towns. Nuggur Goorah, between 
Baymair and Nuggur Goorah, is one immense 
rooe containing deep jungles of Khyr* or Kher 
Kaijri, Karil, Keip, p’hok, 

Gogadeo-ca-t*hul, the t’hul of Goga, a name 
celebrated in the heroic history of the Cholians* 
is immediately north of Eendovati, and one 
description will suit both. The sand-ridges 
(t*hul-ca-teeba) are very lofty in all this tract; 
very thinly inhabited ; few villages ; water far 
from the surface, and having considerable jun¬ 
ridges of the fiajasthan deserts are design 
nated. The term is identical with the Tor 
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and Thur, and Tull of other languages; thus 
the Coptic T’hul has the same meaning. 

T’huls are bare and arid tracts, contra¬ 
distinguished from rooe, jungle desert. 

The Tlml, or desert of drift sand in 
the Sind Stgor Doab, has Leia, Muzaffar- 
naggar, Dehra Ghazi Khan, Jampore, and 
Dhoondoo on its skirts. The sand lies in 
huge wreaths and hillocks, the latter often 
reaching the height of 40 or 50 feet above the 
general level of the country, which is, for the 
most part, destitute of vegetation, a few of the 
leafless pogh bushes, with some jhund and 
bur or peeloo, also occur, and occasional oases 
occur. There are small patches of ground, free 
from sand and like little valleys surrounded by 
low Jiills. The soil is everywhere strongly im¬ 
pregnated with kullur, (impure nitrate of 
soda.) Tod's Rajasthan^ vol ii. pp. 296-300. 
Annals^ ii, 289. Captain Dias in P, P* 265 
0/1861. See Thurr. 

THUL-I-TAUBA. Ar. the hill of repent- 
ance is on the Tigris, and is so named because 
of the tradition that when Jonas threatened 
the Ninevites, they went to this hill and vowed 
repentance. The Gaelic Tillee Beltein, i. e., 
the hillock of the fire of Baal, is a town in 
Perthshire, where the Beltane festival is held 
on old May-day. 

TAUllUS is a mountain of Asia. Jab’l Tur 
is the inountaiu near Mount Sinai .—Elliot 

THULKOOREE. Beno. Hydrocotyle 
Asiatics. 

THUL-PUDMO. Beno. Hibiscus muta- 
bilis. 

THUM. Hind. Berchemia, sp. In Bassa- 
hir, Thum is the Fraxinus xanthoxyloides, 
or crab ash, and in Kanawar it is Puliurus 
aculeata. 

THUMB AT AN-KAI. Tam. Dolichos en- 
siformis. 

THUMI SAMBHUTA. See Tibet, Magar. 

THUNBERG, C. P., a Swedish botan¬ 
ist, who visited Ceylon in 1777, author of the 
Flora Japonica. He also laboured in Java. 

THUNBEIIGIA, a genus of climbing plants 
of the natural order Acanthacese, called after 
Thunberg, Amongst the species are T. alata, 
of Zanzibar, T. angulata of Madagascar, T. 
fragrans of Hindustan and the ghats of the 
peninsula, and T, grandiflora of all India. 
These plants are grown from seed in any good 
soil and bear flowers of various colours. T. grau- 
diflora has large flowers with no inner calyx ; 
the leaves are angular, cordate : the anthers 
bearded and spurred and it hangs in beautiful 
blue racemeSi and is adapted for covering 
trellis work. T. fragrans has a climbing stem, 
with cordate acuminate leaves somewhat 
angular at the base. A large beautiful 
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creeper, N’way h’myo, Burm, with azure flow¬ 
ers, belonging to the genus Thunbergia, is a 
conspicuous plant in the forests of Burmah. 
The species are handsome climbing plants, 
with a fragrant odour, with white, yellow, 
and blue flowers ; they require a free rich 
sandy soil and plenty of drainage. The large 
varieties with blue flowers should be planted 
out and trained upon pillars, trellises or trees. 
Natives of the tropics ; raised from seeds, cut¬ 
tings, layers, and suckers.— Riddell, Eng, 
Gyc, Mason, 

THUNDA, Hind. Cold, cool. Thunda- 
churi a coid-kaife. Thunda-karna (lit. to 
cool), laying the ullutns, &c, away. Thunda- 
mnssala, seasonings. 

THUNG-BAIN. See Shan 
THUNG-HSEN-PAN. Burm. Gardenia 
florida, Linn, 

THUNG SHIN-PAN. Burm. Garlic. 
THUNIR. Hind. Thunu 1 Hind. Taxus 
baccata. 

THUNKU-PUSHPA. Maleal. Clitorea 
ternatea, Linn, 

THUN-NA-KA. Tam. A wood of Tinne- 
velly, of a whitish brown colour, used for 
makiiiff trunks.— Colonel Fvii^ 

THUOC, the Chinese chib,’' cubit, or 
foot, and the generic natoe for the measure of 
length in Cochin China, which varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. Those more commonly 
employed are:— 

Metre. Eag. Inchei. 

1. That used for measur¬ 

ing ships for the ser¬ 
vice of ports ... 0'405 = 15‘945255 

2. That used for wood at 

Turou ... 0'425 ~ 16-732675 

3. That mentioned by 
Taberd in his valuable 

Anamitic Dictionary.. 0*48726 = 19*18391346 

4. That used by the king 

for measuring silk^ and 
other cloths in his 
transactions with for¬ 
eigners ... 0*594 23*386374 

5. That used by the natives 

in the Turou market... 0*61 =■ 24*01631 

6. That used according to 

Morrisou ... 0*64968 s 25*57855128 

— Simmond's Dictionary, 

THUP-TEE, A musical instrument. 
THU-RA-PEE. Burm. Calophyllum spe¬ 
cies. 

THURB— ? Sanseviera zeylanica. 
THURLKURI. Beng. Hydrocotile Asia- 
tica, Linn, 

THURNEL. Punjabi. Benthamia fragi- 
fer.a. 

THURR and Parkur, is a sandy desert in 
Sindh. The desert talookas of Omerkote con¬ 
sist of a narrow strip of sand hills and waste 
lying north of the Runn of Cutch, and stretch¬ 
ing about 130 miles from district Mahomed- 
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inland languages. As a general ruloi the 
Arabic is the language for the whole of the 
sea-coast, from tiie Delta of the Nile to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the mouth of the Senegal river. 
On the southern borders of the Sahara the 
Berber language is conterminous with the 
WoloflF, Serawoolli (?), Fulah (?), Sungai, 
Howsea, and Boniu (]) languages ; its south¬ 
ward extension, on the eastern half of Africa, 
being sufficiently wide to embrace the whole 
area of the Great Desert. To the east its 
extension from north to south is less; the 
Tibboo language being spoken as far west as 
Fezzan, and as far north as the oases of Augila 
and Siwah. The remarkable magnitude of 
the Berber area was known to the authors of 
the Mithridates. 

Tibbu of Lyon and Hodgson seems to be¬ 
long to the Nubian class, and to be Libyan 
or Lybes. For Egypt and the parts con¬ 
nected with Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, the 
permanent influence of Arabia began under 
the successors of Mahomed. For Abyssinia, 
and the parts about the Straits of Babelman- 
deb, the permanent influence of Arabic began 
at a period anterior to history, as manifested 
by the constitution of tlie old ^thiopic lan¬ 
guage and its derivatives— Dr. Latham in 
Rep. Brit, 1S47. pp. 210, 215. 

TIBELEHLF, tlie name of a tree in Canara 
and Malabar, also named Nambogum. The 
wood is close grained, and for general house 
building purposes used as a strong durable 
wood. It may be procured from eight to thirty- 
six inches in diameter, and from twenty to 
thirty-five feet long.— Edpe Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

TIBERIAS, a lake in Palestine anciently 
called the Sea of Cl)innereth, frorn its vicini¬ 
ty tb'lhVtbWn of that name. Its Sciipture 
names are the Sea of Galilee, so called from 
its situation on the western borders <»f that 
division of Palestine, and the Lake of Genne- 
zarelh, from the neighbouring land of the 
same name, and also the Sea of Tiberias, from 
the ctuitiguous city of Tiberias, now known 
by the name of Tabaria, the only large 
city existing on its shores. The lake is 
about fifteen miles in length, and six to nine 
in breadth. Lake Tiberias was the scene of 
one of our Lord’s miracles, Luke viii. 23,24. 

There came down a storm of wind on the 
lake, and they were filled with water, and were 
in jeopardy* Then he arose, and rebuked 
the wind and the raging of the water, and 
they ceased, and there was a calm.” The 
town of Tiberias is situated on its western 
shore, nearer the northern than the southern 
end. Within about a mile from the town, and 
close to the edge of the lake, are some hot 
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springs enclosed by a small square stone 
building surmounted by a dome. Their waters 
consist of a strong solution of muriate of 
soda with a considerable interinixture of iron 
and sulphur. There are several other springs 
ill the immediate neighbourhood, but they 
are not turned to account. The place is known 
by the name of El Hamam, the generic word 
for baths. Its ancient Hebrew name, Em- 
maus, has a similar signification. Above 
the springs, on the sides of the western hills, 
from this as far as to Tiberias, are numerous 
caverns.— Robinson s Travels, Palestine and 
Syria, Vol. /. p. 124. 

TIBET is arranged by its people into 
Kham Yul or Eastern Tibet, called also Pot- 
chenor Great Tibet ; Woi T'sang or Tibet 
per, and A.i or N. W. Tibet. Tibet is also 
called by the people Pot or Bod, or Bod Yul, 
the land of Bod, and is called by the Chinese 
Si-Tsang. Tibet, in the language of Ladak, is 
called Bod, and a Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the 
word Butan of the plains, applied to Tibet. 
Tibet is also divided into upper, middle, and 
little Tibet, and extends from Lhassa to Oil- 
glut, a distance of 1,200 English miles. Little 
Tibet contains about 12,000 square miles, is 
about 170 miles long, and lies between 74® 
and 76® 35* E. Little Tibet or Bultistan, 
is called by the Kashmiri Sri Butan. Tibetan 
districts are Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris, 
on the Shayok river. Khartakshe, Totte and 
Parguta on the Sing ge chu ; Shigar on the 
Shigar river, and Bald and Rongdo on the 
Indus. Tibet is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul 
Hasan in A.D. 915, by Ibn Haukal in A. D, 
950, by Abu Rah an in 1030, and by Edrisi 
ill A D. 1154. Some suppose that Marco Po¬ 
lo entered Tibet, but the wonderful stories 
which he tells of its people indicate that be 
wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo sojourned 
in the hills of Badaksban for the sake of bis 
health, and ho describes the countries of 
Wakhain, Pamer, liolor, and Kashmir, And 
notwithstanding the wide-spread fame of 
Prester John, the first Europeans seem to have 
visited this country in the middle of the se¬ 
venteenth century. YnLSuug or Uhassa, the 
residence of the grand Llama, is the capital of 
Butan or Northern or Upper Tibet. Leh or 
Ladak is the chief town of that part of Butan, 
called Middle Tibet, and Iskardo is the 
principal place in Little Tibet, The Bulti 
or natives of Little Tibet say that Ladak, Is¬ 
kardo, Khopalu, Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and 
Astor, are distinct Tibets. The people of 
Ladak are buddhists ; those of Little Tibet 
are shiah mabomedans. In their marriages 
the bride comes to the house of the groom. 
Cultivation in Little Tibet is carried on en¬ 
tirely by irrigation. The language of Tibet 
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Tauda on the west, to the Jodbpore < 
frontier on the east. The principal town is 
Omerkote, situated between the desert and 
the plains. It has long been the acknowledg¬ 
ed capital of this part of the country, and 
with its mud fort, was considered the key to 
the desert, commanding the high road between 
Marwar and Sindh. 

THUS- % Frankincense. 

THUT. Hind. Salvia lanata. 

THUTU VELI, M A LEAL. Solanum trilo- 
batum. 

THUYA. See Thnja. 

THWOOT-TA-BAT. Burm. Achras sapota, 
Linn. 

THY- % A tree of Akyab, which grows 

to^a large size, and is plentiful in the Ramree 
and Sandoway districts. Its wood is used for 
posts and firewood.— Cat Cat. Ex. 1862. 
THY-KA-DAH. Burm. Erythrina, species. 

THY-KA-DO-? A tree of Akyab, which 

grows to a large size, but is not very plenti¬ 
ful. It is used for furniture.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

THYM-BRO. Burm. A good strong dura¬ 
ble wood of Tavoy, used in boat building.— 
Wall. 

THYMELAC E^E, Lindl. A natural order, 
the Mezereum tribe of plants, 22 Gen. 17 
species occurring in India, viz. 14 Daphne ; 1 
Liuostoma and 2 Cansjora.v Daphne viridiflora, 
Wall^ occurs in China. D. Gannabina, Xo?/r, 
grows in Nepal and Cocbin-Chiniv, and a soft, 
smooth and tough paper, the celebrated Nepal 
paper, is made from its inner bark. This 
order of plants is very uniform in character, 
and is formed of shrubs or herbs with 
simple and alternate leaves, axillary or ter¬ 
minal flowers. An acrid stimulant principle 
abounds in most of the species hither¬ 
to examined, which possesses very valu¬ 
able medicinal properties, though not de¬ 
void of dangerous powers, if taken in exces¬ 
sive doses. A crystalline substance named 
Daphnine has also been separated from the 
bark of some species of Daphne.— O'Shaugh 
ntssyy page 599. Voigt. 

THYME LEAVED GRATIOLA. Ga- 
tiola monnieria. 

THYMUS CITllIODORUS. Lemon Thyme. 
Eng. 

THYMUS VULGARIS. Linn. 

Hasha, Arab. I Ipar, Hind. 

Garden Thyme, Enq. | 

An erect plant, sometimes procumbent at th 
base, or ^othed with a hoary pubescence. 
It is a native of the south-west parts of Eu 
rope, in dry plains and on hills and unculti 
vated places free from woods. It has a pun¬ 
gent aromatic odour and taste, is cultivated for 
culinary purposes, used in soups, <kc., and many 
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varieties of it are met with in gardens. It is 

delicate plant to rear, best by seed, grown 
n pots, but it may be increased by elips, and 
dividing the root. It is raised from seed, 
requires a sandy soil and free drainage,— 
Riddell. Joffrey. 

THYNAN. Burm.— 1 A tree of Akyab, a 
small wood used in house building It is not 
very plentiful.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THYRSUS of Bacchus, was brought by 
him from the east. 

THYRUS. See Eiirylepis. 

THY-VaLA VER. Maleal, roots of Gyn- 
andropsis pentapbylla. 

THY ZAU-HOONG— Burm.] A of 
Akyab. It is small and plentifuJ, and its wood 
is used for colouring thread .—CaL Cat. Ex. 
1862 . 

TJAMLE. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 

TIAN. Hind. Acer criticum. 

TIANAC-] See Siuiiada?. 

TIAN-SflANG. See Arians. 

'JTARI, Hind. Solanum verbascifolium. 

TIARIDUxM INDICUM. Scum. 

Heliotropiurn ludicum H. cordifolium Mcench. 
Hati Shiiru. Beno. Tel kud\iku. Tam. 

Iiidiau turnsole. Enq. Tal inani. Tkl. 

Beuja patsja. Maleal. 

This annual plant grows in Cliittagong and 
Travancore amongst rubbish in rich and rank 
soils. It is used in medicine. 

TIAR, a race in Malabar who form the 
mass of the field labourers, but their chief 
avocation is to collect and form coarse sugar 
from the juice of the palm. Tlieir women are 
exceedingly pretty, with in.'usses of long hair. 
They follow tlie polyandric custom for all the 
brothers to have but one wife among them.— 
Markham, p. 346. See Teer, Teyar. 

TIAULANDHA. Hind. Viburnum foetens. 

TIAYANG. See Coyan. 

TIBA, in the 'Punjab, inferior sandy, dry 
soil. Tiba means hillock, and the term ia 
especially applied to uneven sandy ground 
of a somewhat high level. See Bhur. 

TIBARENL See Chaldea. 

TIBBA, a mound, liill, mountain. 

TIBBAN ASAAD ABOO KARIBA. 
See Kaba. 

TIBBOO. In the Berber group of languages,all 
that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco, 
all that is not Arabic in the French provinces 
of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Fezzan, is Berber. The language 
also of the ancient Cyrenaioa, indeed of the 
whole country bordering the Mediterranean, 
between Tripoli and Egypt, is Berber. The 
extinct language of the Canary Isles was 
Berber ; and, finally, the language of the Sa¬ 
hara is Berber. The Berber languages in their 
present geographical localities are essentially 
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has thirty aimpla letters, otit of which fifteen 
difierent sets are formed, which may be used 
with a prefix of some other letter. Thumi 
Sambhuta was the first who taught the Tibe¬ 
tans the use of the Kashmirian characters, 
which remain unchanged to this day. More 
rain falls in Tibet than in Ladak, approaching 
even to a rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan 
institution. Polyandry is common. The gra¬ 
vel of its steppes yields gold, but the value of 
the crude borax of its lakes is far greater 
than its precious metal. The tea trade of 
Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks, 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 
12 to 48 shillings each. According to Dr. 
Scott in vol. XV. of Asiatic Researches when 
the Boti of Upper Tibet fij;ht with a Deb 
raja or governor, or with Pilos, if any one be 
killed, both parties rush to obtain the body, 
and the successful party take out the liver and 
eat it with butter and sugar. They also mix 
the fat and blood with turpentine, and make 
candles which they burn before their idols. 
The bones of persons killed in war are used 
for musical pipes. They make beads from 
the skulls, or set them in silver as water 
cups to be used in their religious ceremonials. 
Chevalier Bunsen observes {Report Brit, 
Assoc, 1847) that according to Chinese tradi¬ 
tions, Tibet is the land of their earliest recol¬ 
lections, and Dr. Latham {Rep. Brit, Assoc. 
1846) says that in addition to their gramma¬ 
tical analogy, there is an absolute glossarial 
affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
China ; and that the Chinese, Tibetan, Bhu¬ 
tan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so-called 
monosyllabic languages are allied to each other. 
Bhot according to Latham, is a word traceable 
under the appellations of Bult in Bultiatan, 
But in Butan, Bet in Tibet, or in such words 
as the Bhooteya or Bhotya; and, in ethnology, 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti, or Balti- 
yul is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard, and 
Nang Kod by the Tibetans. It is preserved by 
Ptolemy in Byltee. Part of the Bhot country is 
frequently called Skardo or Iskardo from the 
name of its well known fort and capital. Balti 
proper is a small table land, and with that of 
Deotsu, is about 60 miles long and 36 broad, 
the mean height of its villages above the sea 
Is about 7,000 feet. The Balti people of 
Little Tibet, the Byltae of Ptolemy, though 
Tibetan in language and appearance, are all 
mabomedans, and differ from the more east¬ 
ern Tibetans of Le (who call themselves 
Bhotiaor inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller 
and less stoutly made. Their language differs 
considerably from that of Le, but only as one 
dialect differs firom another* The Bhot of 
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|jadak is strong, hatdjr, short and square, 
with a decidedly Mongol physiognomy—by 
which is meant a flat face, broad cheek, de¬ 
pressed nose, very large ears, oblique and 
narrow eye curtained at the coners, black 
hair and low stature, their average height 
being 5 feet 6*1 inches : the skulls are less 
Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, 80 cubic inches being a fair capacity 
for a European. 

The Grand Llama is a Bhot. The ordinary 
monk or priest in Tibe^ is the Gylong, above 
whom are the Llama or presidents, and 
below whom are the Tohba and Tuppa. 
The Tuppa is a probationer who is ad¬ 
mitted into the establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, 
and rece ves instruction accordingly. At 15 
he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a Gylong, 
provided his acquirements be aatisfact^ 
There are two sects, the Gyllupka, who 0 
in yellow, and the Shammar in red, 
Shainmar Gylong being allowed to man . 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been exteiiM. 
ing westward. As a general rule, the Hi¬ 
malaya divide Hindustan from Bhotland, 
but there are Bhot in several parts south of 
the crest of those mighty mountains in Garh- 
wal and Kumaon. The people of Le, the 
eastern Tibetans, call themselves Bhotiah, or 
inhabitants of Bhot. They are not so tall 
and are stouter made than the Tibetans of 
Balti or little Tibet, who, though Tibetan ia 
language and appearance, are all mahomedani. 
M^ion is the name given in Tibet to all the 
hill people between the plains of India and 
Tibet, The Tibetans and Nepalese are Mon¬ 
gols, and have all the characters tics of the 
Mongol race. In Tibet, the sovereign Llamas 
are deposited entire in shrines prepared for 
their remains, which are ever afterwards 
regarded as sacred and visited with religious 
awe. The bodies of the inferior Llamas are 
usually burnt and their ashes preserved in 
little metallic idols, to which places are 
assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary 
persons are treated with less ceremony— 
some are carried to lofty eminences where 
they are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, 
afid other carriiverous animals. But they 
also have places surrounded by walls where 
the dead are placed. The Mongols 8ome.t 
times bury their dead ; often they leave 
them exposed in their coffins, or cover 
them with stones, paying regard to the sign 
under which the deceased was bom, his 
age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be in¬ 
terred. For this purpose they consult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Llamas, Sometimes they burn the corpse, cv 
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leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts, tween India and Tibet, in those parts where 
Children who die suddenly are left by their mountain chains are not available for the 


parents on the road. In Spiti, in the N. W. 
iElimalaya, when a person dies, the body is 
sometimes buried, or burnt, or thrown into 
the river, or cut into small pieces and burnt, 
admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit^ such as do not trouble your¬ 
self, you cannot enter it (rneaninpf the. dead 
body), in summer it quickly becomes corrupt, 
ill winter it freezes and is too cold for you. 

Bhot means Tibet; Bhotan the end of Tibet: 
Bait! includes Hasora, Rongdo, Roiig-yul, 
Shagar, Skardo, Haiti, Parkata, Tolti, 
Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaybalu aiid Cborbat. 

Ladak or the Hot Pa of Tibet, includes 
Spiti. Zangskar, Purik, Sum, Hembako (Dras) 
Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, Ilong, Rupshu 
and Hanle. 

The language of the Bliotiah of Tibet, the 
Bhutiahor Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
and is a connecting link between the polysyl¬ 
labic and monosyllabic languages. Garhwal 
43 to a large extent Bhot. 

Draa adjoins Kashmir the intercommuni¬ 
cation being by the Zoji pass a remark¬ 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through 
which flow the moist winds of Kashmir and 
Dras is the most humid and fertile province 
of Tibet. Tibet is reckoned by Gutzlaff in his 
‘Life of the Emperor Taou Kwang,’page 227, 
to comprise an area cf 30,200 square miles ; 
and to have a population of about six millions. 
Tibet, as thus indicated in the enumeration 
of the dependencies of Chin«a, embraces Little 
Tibet or Balti, the capital of which is Iskar- 
do ; Western Tibet, the principal town in 
which is Leh, and Tibet Proper or Eastern Ti¬ 
bet, having Lassa as its capital and chief city. 
Following Humboldt, Dr. Thomson divides 
Tibet into two grand divisions : the wes 
tern one, and the eastern one. Western Ti¬ 
bet, is a highly mountainous country, lying 
on both sides of the Indus, with its long¬ 
er axis directed like that river, from south¬ 
east to north-west. It is bounded on the north¬ 
east by the great chain of mountains, to which 
Humboldt, following Chinese geographers, has 
given the name of Koiinlun, by which it is sepa¬ 
rated from the basin of Yarkuud. On the 
fiouth-east, its boundary is formed by the 
ridge which separates the waters of the Indus 
from those of the Sanpu,’* To the north¬ 
west and south-east, its boundaries are some¬ 
what arbitrary, unless the political division 
of the country be had recourse to, which, 
depending on accidental circumstances, en¬ 
tirely unconnected with physical geography 
or natural productions, is so liable to change 
that its adoption would be extremely incon¬ 
venient, la drawing a line of separation be- 
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purpose, regard the latter to commence only 
at the point where the aridity of the climate 
is too great to support forest trees, or any 
coniferous tree, except juniper. As limited 
by these boundaries, Western Tibet in¬ 
cludes the whole valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries, down to about 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea : a considerable portion 
of the upper course of the Sutlej down 
to between 9,000 and 10,000 feet, and small 
portions of the upper course of the Chenab, 
of the Ganges (Jahnavi) and of the Gograiv 
The above very elaborate definition of boun¬ 
daries, however, is founded mainly, as re¬ 
gards the limits of India and Tibet, on the 
geographical distribution of plants. 

The second grand division, or Eastern Ti¬ 
bet, is an exceedingly mountainous country ; 
it contains immense masses and ranges of the 
most rugged mountains in the world inter¬ 
spersed with extensive plateaus and deep level- 
bottomed valleys along the streams and rivers. 

The Tibetans do not recognize a continu¬ 
ous chain of mountains running parallel to 
the Himalaya; nor are they acquainted with 
“ Kounlun’^ as the name of any mountain 
range. They are familiar with the Himalaya 
on one hand and call it ‘‘ Kangri,’* which 
simply means Snowy region^ and they know 
that the country of the Mongols, or Mon¬ 
golia, lies parallel to it on the other hand, A 
great distinguishing feature in the physical 
geography of Eastern Tibet is the Yferoo river 
or Sanpoo of English maps. Thus characteris¬ 
ed, in popular estimation—which is not found¬ 
ed on the physical features of the country, on 
its natural productions, or on political divi¬ 
sions of territory, separately or jointly,—- 
Eastern Tibet is bounded on the north¬ 
west by the Kan^tisee range of mountains. 
The highest portion of the “ Kangtisee” range 
is believed to be the “Kylas,” of Strachey and 
a greatly elevated tract of country extending 
from the base of this range ; on the north by 
Mongolia, on the east by the Sifan and 
Secbuen provinces of Chinn, and on the south 
by the Himalaya, from the point at which it 
is pietced by the Brahmaputra on the east, 
to the meridian of the Mansarowar and Ra- 
wan Rud Lakes on the west. The general 
direction of the Kangtiaee range is north 
and south, and it is said to connect the Hi¬ 
malaya and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It 
runs to the east of the Mansarowar and Ra- 
wan Rud Lakes, its highe^ point is said to 
exceed in elevation any portion of the Hima¬ 
laya, and four large rivers have their sources 
in different parts of the range, viz., the Singh 
Kbawab or Indus, the Langehoo Khawab 
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f which runs through Ladak, the Marchaoe 
^Kbawab which is known as the Gogra, 
and the Tamchoo Khawab or Yaroo, the great 
river of Eastern Tibet. In the citj of Las- 
sa and over the whole of Tibet, “ Qeawa 
Kemboochi’’ or the “ Grand Llama** is nomi¬ 
nally the supreme authority in temporal and 
spiritual affairs. His residence is in Patala 
Goompa, which is on the north side of Lassa. 
M. Hue says, that “Lassa’* in the Tibetan 
language means “ Land of Spirits.** The Mon¬ 
golians on the same authority call this city 
Mou-ohe-dhot,’* i. e., Eternal sanctuary. Cbe- 
boo Llama gave the following interpretation, 
■L*ba” means God, “Sa,** abode or resting 

I place, hence it is the city of God, or the Eternal 
city. There are two resident envoys from China 
called Ampa** stationed at Lassa, subordi¬ 
nate to them are two great officers—Chinese, 
designated Daloo-he : their rank and occupa¬ 
tion are those of general officers. Next to 
these are two Phopun who act as Paymasters 
of the troops, and perform the duties of our 
Adjutant and Quarter-master Generals. They 
are also Chinese. One of the Daloo-ho, and 
one of the Phopun are generally stationed at 
Digarchi. These officers constitute the gene¬ 
ral staff of the army in Tibet. Next in rank 
are three Chonghar. They are Chinese, and 
Military Commanders ; one is generally sta¬ 
tioned at Digarchi and another at Tingri near 
the Nepal frontier of Tibet. Below these 
are three Tingpun, non-commissioned officers 
—also Chinese. There are no other Chinese 
military officers in Tibet. The usual num¬ 
ber of Chinese troops, all Mantchoo Tartars, 
in Tibet, does not exceed 4,000 men. sta¬ 
tioned at Lassa 2,0U0, Digarchi 1,000, Giang- 
tchi 500, Tingri 500. The above shews that 
the Chinese functionaries in Tibet are political 
and military officers only. All Civil ap[)oiut- 
ments are held by Tibetans. The local tempo¬ 
ral government of Tibet is headed by the 
Grand Llama, entirely guided in all political 
and military affairs and mainly so in civil 
affairs by the Chinese Ampa and the emperor 
of China. 

Tlie first officer is the Chemeling, the se¬ 
cond Kandooliug, the third Tengeling ; they 
are all Tibetans, and the Chief Llamas—A wa- 
tari—of Goompas bearing those names. The 
principal Goompas at Lassa and its vicinity 
are the 

Genden Goompa. 3,500 Llamas Cbemchung, 200 Llamas 


resident resident 

and and 

itinerary. itinerary. 

Leta.6,600 „ KandooUng. 900 

Depoong. 7,500 „ Tengelling.. 200 

Gentoo. 600 „ ChechooUng. 800 

Omma . 600 MonJlcU 

Chenamge. 1,000 »> Taeling.. 1,000 

dialaiig. 


Prom the thre* LUm* coansellorsi the em' 
US 


peror of China Noume-hen, 

“ Nome Khan” of may be call¬ 
ed President of the Minis¬ 
ter. Geaichup Noume-bea title, 

which being translated^-^ of 

Geawa** or the Grand Llaota. 
when the Grand Llama is m 
other times is the alter et idem 
ness. The Noume-hen is always 
three great Llama above named. At 
or removal from office, he is succeeded 
Noume-hen’s office by one of the two remskii^ 
ing counsellors, always however under orders 
of the emperor. His successor must, as in 
the case of a “ Grand Llama,** be an awatar, 
i. e., ho must re-appear in the flesh as 
a child and be raised to that position.. 
Of equal rank with the Noume-hen, but 
having no temporal authority, is the Gendeu 
Tepa Llama ; he is next to the Grand Llama 
himself, the highest clerical authority. He 
is finally appointed by the emperor, being in 
the first instance chosen on account of his su¬ 
perior attainments and sanctity by the local 
authorities. He is chief of the great monastery 
of Geiiden. The persons privileged to take 
a part in the selection and recomnnendation 
of the Qenden Tepa, for his holy office, are 
the Noume-hen, the two Ampa, and the four 
Shapee. They propose him for election to 
the Grand Llama; after his approval, the Am¬ 
pa procure his appointment from the emper¬ 
or. The Gendori Tepa is chief jLlama of a 
Goompa, but not an awatari Llama. Next in 
rank and power to the Noume-hen are the 
four Shapee. They are not Llamas, are 
always Tibetans, and the principal executive 
officers of the Government in the Financial, 
Revenue and Judicial departments. These 
departments are not separated and under dis¬ 
tinct officers. The Shapee are the highest 
Judicial officers in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts. Next to the Genden Tepa is the 
“ Llama Yeiing'ing** the private guru, or high 
priest of the Grand Llama,*' He is also 
appointed by order of the emperor, and is 
sometimes an awatari Llama, but not always 
His office is to teach and train the Gi .iud 
Llama in childhood and youth, and lead him, 
if he can, afterwards. This is indeed an im¬ 
portant personage in the Buddhist world, 
being no less than the keeper of the Grand 
Llama's conscience. The nomination to this 
post being in the hands of the emperor, fur¬ 
nishes an interesting clue to the extent of 
the imperial power over the church of Tibet. 

The Che Kap Kempu Llama is a church¬ 
man of great influence in the Government. 
He appears to represent the Grand Llama in 
the council of state and in the deliberations 
of the Shapee. He may be called Seoretjary 
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I, and the Shapee 
I called the Financi- 
Home Secretaries, 


^^^j^gmJm^msinsLged by two officers 
Are Llamas, and act 
one of them is treasurer 
^j^HPotthe Grand Llama/’ and the 
I^^^HKehalf of the Noume-hen or tempo- 
They are assisted by two sub- 
^Hirers styled Shonjote. Four officers de- 
^Pated Da-pun are the commanders of the 
Tibetan troops, and act as Civil and Politi¬ 
cal Commissioners on occasions of frontier or 


other disturbances; they are Tibetans, and 
not Llamas. The ordinary course of official 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a Shapee ; of 
equal rank to the Da-pun is the Che pun, 
who is ho^^ever a Civil officer and acts in all 
departments as deputy to the Shapee. Sbate 
Shapee was the energetic Commander-in-Chief 
of the Tibetan army which opposed the Ni- 
palese under Jung Bahadoor. The Shapee ia 
often employed as Commissioner on deputa 
tions in Civil affairs either judicial or fiscal, 
and all the cases sent up by the Police for 
trial before theShapees are forwarded through 
this officer. All appointments to the offices 
above noted, require the confirmation of the 
emperor. There are seven classes of officers, 


and Ladakh frontiers. In 1846, Keshen was 
the only Anipa or representative of the em¬ 
peror in Tibet, but he was one of the eight 
Tongtong of the empire, and specially deputed 
to arrange Tibet affairs at that time, aud the 
usual system of two Anipa was then suspended. 
When Keshen was ordered to be executed for 
having sold the interests of his country to the 
British during the war, his life was spared 
at the entreaty of “ Sac Llama,” the friend of 
the emperor “ Taokwong,” and sentence of 
banishment in chains was substituted. Subse¬ 
quently, at the urgency of the same Llama, 
Keshen was appointed viceroy to Tibet. 
Affairs at Laasa and throughout Tibet were 
in great confusion at the time; three Grand 
Llamas had died by poison in a few years, and 
the Noume-hen was suspected of the crime. 
Keshen had the opportunity given him of re¬ 
deeming his fame, and he did so by re-estab¬ 
lishing order in the country, and convicting 
the Nourae-ben. It is a curious fact, however, 
that he proceeded from his banishment in 
Manchouria to his Government at Lassa in 
chains, that is to say, he wore a gold chain, 
the badge of punishment, round his neck, con¬ 
cealed by his garments, nor was it removed, 
and bis forgiveness complete until he quitted 
Lassa as Governor of Secbmen. The Noumea 
hen and the four Shapee have the entire con- 


viz,: trol of the land assessment, commerce, cus- 

Tinkpun .—Superintendent of Police and toms, and other sources of revenue, and no 


Jails. 


accounts of the revenues or the disbursements 


Sherpankpa .—Assessors to the superintend- of Tibet are required by the emperor. The 
ent, and to act as checks on his proceedings. Chinese troops and all the Chinese officers in 
Booptm ,—Military officers subordinate to Tibet are paid by CJdna and in money; the 
the Da-puns, but also employed in civil affairs Tibetan troops by assignments of the Govern- 


when required. 

Jongpurin —Collectors of revenue and ma¬ 
gistrates in the interior. They hold office 
generally for three years only. They are all 
laymen. One of these officers who is employed 
in the district of Gar, known to us as Gartope, 
ia named the Garpuu. He has charge of the 
salt and gold-diggings in that direction, both 
of which are valuable. In the Kampa coun¬ 
try to the east of Lassa, these officers are 
styled Markara teje. 

Qiapun .—Subordinate military officers, 
non-commissioned. 


ment share of the land tax. There is no 
money revenue sent to Pekin, an annual em¬ 
bassy with presents only in cloths, iijnages, 
books, incense, &c,. There is a fund in Patala 
Goompa to which 100,000 rupees is added 
annually, never opened except in time of 
great war expenses ; it was opened to repel 
Zorawar Sing the Sikh general, who invaded 
Tibet from Cashmere in 1842. The Ampa’s 
pay is 140 rupees per day, and he gets large 
presents while travelling in Tibet. A 
Shapee’s pay is 140 rupees per mensem 
from China, and he has lands and other 


jyingpun* —Ditto, ditto, emoluments from the Graud Llama. They 

Qhoopun, —Ditto, ditto, privates are called have no artillery in Tibet; the cavalry is 
Ma Mi, which means “ fighting men.” mounted on ponies ; the principal troops 

The patronage of these seven classes of offi- are infantry, and great pains are taken to 
cers nominally lies with the Gealchup Noume- make them good marksmen. Prizes and 
hen, but the Chinese Ampa have a veto if promotions are the invariable rewards of good 
they desire to exercise it, and the working of marksmen. The Chinese or Tartar troops 
the system is to procure the approval of these are kept quite distinct from the Tibetan 
high officers to the appointments before they ones, which are only a militia called out 
are made. when required, and not regularly paid. 

.One of the Ampa annually visita the Nepal The Imperial troops quartered in Tibet 
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do not exceed 4,000 men, and the Tibetan 
force is not so strong. There are 2,000 
Imperials at Lassa, 1,000 at Digarchi, 500 
at 6iangtchi, and detachments at Phari 
and Tingri. The last named post is on the 
high road from Kathmandu to Lassa, and is 
situated on a plateau called the “Tingri 
Maydan” by the Nepalese. The Imperial 
troops are armed with long matchlocks, to 
which a rest is attached. The Tibetans have 
very few firearms, being provided with bows 
and arrows and short swords. The ^powder 
is of a very inferior description, and it does 
not appear that the troops are ever practised 
in military manoeuvres. The Tibetans of 
the higher class wear Chinese satins in the 
warmer seasons, and the same lined with 
fur in the cold ; all others, male and female, 
wear woollens in the warm, furs and sheep 
skins in the cold weather, and never go 
about without boots. The men do not go 
about armed. The common people never 
wash during the cold season; very spar¬ 
ingly at other times. The reason given 
for this being that the skin of the face cracks | 
and ulcerates from the cold, if water is applied ' 
to it. The people of towns, who do not go 
much outside the house, wash occasionally, 
but the universal prejudice is strong against 
ablutions of the person, and it is equally ex¬ 
tended to their clothing, which is worn in a 
filthy and greasy state. Soap is high priced 
and little used in Tibet; the supply is 
from India, through the Gaslimere traders 
via Ladakh, and from Nepal, A small 
quantity also goes from Bengal through 
Bhootan and Sikim. There is a grass in the 
country, or a plant resembling grass, the 
root of which, pounded with water, makes 
a lather and is used for washing clothes. 
Travelling in the winter and indeed gener¬ 
ally is performed on yaks. The women ride 
astride on them like the men, and they are so 
masculine, and dressed so much alike, that 
it is difficult to distinguish between them. 
A Tibetan village or town is never sur¬ 
rounded with filth, as in India. To every 
house there is a privy, and the contents are 
carefully preserved for manure. In towns 
the contents of the privies are sold annual- 
ly, and those of people of wealth sell highest. 
In some situations, where the soil is suita¬ 
ble, saltpetre is made from the earth about 
the privies, but the regular supply of this 
article, which is used for making gunpowder 
only, goes from India. At the time of the 
Sikh general 2^rawar Singh’s disastrous in¬ 
cursion from Ladakh into Tibet as far as 
Gartope in 1842, there was a good deal of salt¬ 
petre taken into Tibet through Sikim, also 
sulphur and lead bullets. 
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The dead are not burned or buried, but are 
exposed ou high places to be devoured by vul¬ 
tures. For this business there is a class of 
men who make it their sole vocation. They 
are called “ Raga Tongden they are a low 
race held in dislike and shunned, but they are 
generally rich ; they go about to the living, 
begging and extorting money. When refus¬ 
ed or ill-treated, they retaliate with abuse, 
which is often successful. “ Very good,” say 
they, ‘‘ you won’t give us alms now, you will 
come into our hands some day,' and we will put 
a rope round your neck, drag your body 
through the streets, and throw it to the dogs,” 
and the latter part is the frequent fate of the 
poor man’s body, as these men keep numerous 
dogs to devour the bodies. The bodies of the 
wealthy are carefully disposed of; they are car¬ 
ried in a litter to the top of a hill, set apart for 
the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the skull 
and bones pounded in a mortar, and when all 
is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vul¬ 
tures, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 

The Chinese have spacious burial grounds 
at Lasaa and Digarchi, and there, as in their 
own country and wherever they reside, they 
are well cared for and ornamented. The Las¬ 
sa one is said to contain 100,000 tombs. In 
the time of Waugh, a celebrated raja of Las¬ 
sa, there was an insurrection against the 
Chinese, which ended for the time in the an¬ 
nihilation of the whole army, and the mas¬ 
sacre, by the Tibetans, of the whole Chinese 
population. The funerals of the Chinese at 
that time were estimated at 4,000. This 
massacre was punished by the emperor with 
signal vengeance, and since that time the 
Chinese supremacy has been finally establish¬ 
ed all over Tibet. There was a petty insur¬ 
rection in 1843, in which many Chinese were 
killed. There are twelve great annual Festi¬ 
vals, viz. Bumteung, Kansupecha, Chushupe- 
cha, Gesupecha, Nesupecha, Gosungpecha, 
Gyajeepecha, Lallupecha, Chindupeoha, Dudu- 
pecha, Kagyurpecha, Lukphopecha. Pecha is 
equivalent to Puja. On the anniversary of 
the death of a Chief Llama of a Goompa, there 
is a great festival and illumination. At Ta- 
shi Lumbu, three such are held annually. 
The “ Lassea Morun” festival of M. Hue is 
properly called the “ Lha-sa Meuhlum.” 
It is the anniversary of the first proclamation 
of the religion of Budha by Sakya at Lassa. 
The year is divided into four seasons. First, 
Chid, or early spring, February, March and 
April. Second, Teuh, or spring proper, May, 
June and July. Third, Yirrh, or rains, Aug¬ 
ust, September and October. Fourth, Gunh) 
or winter, November, December and Janu¬ 
ary. Some showers and southerly winds oc¬ 
cur in Obid. Teuh, it is temperate and 
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dry, but showers, thunder and lightning occa- and birchwood make the beat ploughs. Cut- 
aionally prevail. In 1845, a great earthquake tivation in fresh lands is done with the hoe. 
was experienced in the Province of Kham The Tibetans do not use a harrow, the grain 
north-east of Lassa. It was moat severe in the being covered in with the hand. Barley in 
district of the Dirgi Raja. About 3,000 men Tibet takes the place of potatoes in Ireland ; 
were killed, and a Goomba destroyed by the foar-hfths of the population live on it. 
opening of the earth. About the year 1820, Neither wheat, barley, nor peas will come 
the district of Komp in the province of to maturity as a paying crop in any part of 
Kham was visited by a severe shock ; one Tibet without irrigation, and the water 
village was destroyed by the opening of the hooding of the fields, by which they derive a 
ground. During Yirrh, there is constant but fertilizing effect from the frost, is equally 
not heavy rain and hail in September and Oc- necessary to prepare the soil for these crops, 
tober. Frost begins early in November and Wheat requires three or four irrigations or 
increases all through the winter. Heavy falls waterings from the time the seed is sown till 
of snow are rare except on the mountains, the ear bursts, after which it will ripen with- 
Only three kinds of soil are recognized; a out farther watering. The flooding of the 
blackish one, a reddish one, which is describ- lands in winter, and watering of the crops in 
ed as rather clayey, and a grayish colored one, summer, are principally effected from drains 
which is also clayey and contains a good deal or canals cut from the rivers ; very little water- 
of sand. The last is found along the beds ing is performed from wells. The whole of 
of streams and yields good crops. The the arable lands along the Painom river, and 
reddish soil is also fertile ; it frequently the most of it on the Yaroo San poo, are ter- 
contains gravel and stones ; it is the prevail- raced, and have maintaining walls of stone 
ing soil in the tract called Dingcham, which raised a little above the surface of the fields, 
extends along the northern face of the great Great pains are taken for the equable distribu- 
Himalayan chain from Tamang to Keroong, tion of the water by running it off from terrace 
but this region is quite barren. Mean eleva* to terrace, and it is applied from the leather 
tion 16)000 feet at least. The blackish soil bags when it cannot be brought to run on 
most abounds in the districts or pro- particular spots. Watering freely is indis- 
viuces of U and Chang ; it is the most peusable to all crops in Tibet. The atmos- 
fertile of all) but also contains stones and phere is so dry, and the soil so destitute of 
gravel. The fertility of the culturable soil is moisture, that without it the sun burns up 
highly spoken of, and 40 and 50 fold in the crop before it comes to ear. In a land of 
wheat is considered the average. Crops are so little rain, and with an atmosphere so dry 
generally very certain, and blights or other and sun so scorching as to render irrigation 
accidents rare. Early frost sometimes over- and free watering indispensable, the questions 
takes the harvest and spoils the grain, when which naturally arise are, what extent of area 
the grass is at the same time burnt up, and can be watered from the rivers by canals and 
this causes scarcity and famine. It is then drains ] and is there more arable land in Ti¬ 
the granaries are opened and the corn mer- bet than admits of being irrigated from the 
chants make their fortunes. There is no in- rivers ? To answer the first question, it would 
terferenoe with the price of grain. It is be best to refer Wthe statistics of the Nile irri- 
always dear compared with India, but varies gation, in illustration of the extent to which 
ooQsiderably ; and the principal cause of land on either side of a river may be irrigat- 
scarcity appears to be the early setting in of ed by artificial means, not by the overflowing 
frost. This is said to bo induced by conti- of its banks, which is not usual by the Yaroo 
nued clear nights which are greatly dreaded of Tibet, and is therefore not to be taken 
in harvest time. Wheat, barley, and other crops into the comparison. But to reply to the 
sowed in April and May are reaped in Septem- second question; the culturable land on 
ber and October; all are irrigated. The either bank of the Painom river, from its 
peach ripens at Lassa in October and No- source to Digarchl, has not a maximum 
vember. It is sun-dried and preserved, breadth any where of more than four Sniles, 
No grapes are grown at Lassa. The whole i.e., eight miles in all for the extreme breadth, 
supply of raisins is received from Ladakh. In many places, however, the river is closely 
The plough is used in all old cultiva« confined by mountains. From Digarchi to 
tions : yak, bullocks and ponies occasion- Giangtohi on the Yaroo, one day’s sail, the 
ally are trained to it. The plough is culturable land on either side the Yaroo varies 
the same as the Indian one, made entirely of from two to four miles. From Giangtohi till 
woodi except the stock, which is pointed with the Yaroo esoapes from the Kambola range, 
iron. Timber for plbugha is imported from its course is exceedingly tortuous, generaUj 
Sikim and Nepal* Rhododendroii Hodgsoni through great mountains, mid it has but a 
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very narrow bed of culturable land in a few 
places* It is closely pressed in by great 
mountain ranges in the KamboU district^ and 
elsewhere in this portion. The utmost esti¬ 
mated extent of culturable landin the Yaroo 
valley, from the point at which it leaves the 
Kambola range entirely to the junction of the 
Kechooor Lassa river, is a total breadth, both 
banks included, varying from 20 to 40 miles. 
There is more flat land on the south than on 
the north bank of the Yaroo. The KecUoo riv¬ 
er is closely hemmed in by mountains on the 
eastern bank ; on the western bank it has a belt 
of about four miles of culturable land only. 
These particulars will afford some assistance 
for reckoning the culturable area of the finest 
part of Eastern Tibet, and will shew it to 
be very small indeed compared with the 
total area of this rugged country, and it is 
universally asserted that the land is every 
where dependent on river irrigation for its 
fertility. On this subject M. Hue says, ‘‘Pan- 
Ion, fine purple cloth, scented sticks and 
wooden bowls, are the only good manufac¬ 
tures ; neither is their agricultural produce 
remarkable. Tibet being almost all covered 
with mountains and intersected by impetuous 
torrents, furnishes its inhabitants with but 
little soil suited for cultivation ; the valleys 
alone can be sowed with any prospect of 
reaping a harvest.” When the Yaroo does 
overflow its banks, the sediment it leaves is* 
fertilizing. The Yaroo soil deposit is gene¬ 
rally light and sandy. Three feet of digging 
brings you to the water at Digarchi, which 
stands in the flat and low delta of the Paiiiom 
and Yaroo rivers ; 20 feet is required at Kam- 
bajoiig. Kanibajong is a police station in Ding- 
cham. (See Hooker's Ilimalayon Journal and 
Map). Many Tibetans believe that the Puiuom 
rises in Sikim, but its sources are no doubt, 
as given by Turner, in the vicinity of the 
Ramohoo Lakes north of Phari. A horse 
dak is four days from Digarchi to Lassa, a 
boat by the Yaroo takes 12 days to the dis¬ 
embarking place nearest to Lassa, It is 12 
days* journey to the Salt Lakes from Digarchi 
due north. 

The number of crops is very limited ; wheat, 
barley, buckwheat, peas, turnips, and a little 
mustard comprise the whole. There is no re¬ 
gular rotation observed. As in India with ail 
crops, so it is in Tibet. Wheat is grown for 
generations in the same ground varied in some 
places by barley or buckwheat, about three 
times as much barley being grown as wheat. 
All the Suttoo eaten with tea is roasted barley, 
and this may be considered as the staple 
article of food for all travellers. At Digarchi, 
6iangtohi> and generally in the province 
of Chang or Tsang, gcaiu is more plentiful 


n 

than in the neighbouring province of U; in 
the former 10 to 15 seers (20 to 30 lbs.) of 
wheaten flour per Company's rupee is reckon¬ 
ed cheap, and in the latter about half the quan¬ 
tity is so. The dung of animals is so much in 
request for fuel, that scarcely any is used for 
manure, nor is there any spare fodder or other 
vegetable matter available for composts. Hu¬ 
man ordure and ashes are therefore the princi¬ 
pal manuresiuuse \ both are carefully preserv¬ 
ed, and very valuable. In the towns the con¬ 
tents of public privies are a source of revenue 
to the Government, and lodging-houses have 
privies attached to them which are most jea¬ 
lously watched. The contents of these places 
are removed by a class of people who prin¬ 
cipally live by the occupation, and are the 
filthiest of all the population, which is every¬ 
where and in every grade very dirty. They 
work with their bands at their vile occupation, 
and in the middle of it, unwashed, may be seen 
drinking hot tea, and eating raw and sun-dried 
flesh close to the piles of ordure. Ashes are 
mixed with the ordure, and this is reckoned 
the best of all manures. Liquid manure (or¬ 
dure with water) is also in use, but sparing¬ 
ly. This mode of using manure is probably 
taken from the Chinese. The crops grow 
nearly free of all weeds. The Tibetans 
reap with an untoothed sickle, the crops 
being all cut close to the ground to save 
the fodder. Wheat is tied up in small sheaves 
and stacked on the ground, or in yards 
near the houses. The c<>rn is beaten out by 
the flail as in Europe, the women taking a 
part in the threshing with the men. This is 
done with great care, so that not a grain is 
lost. There is also a kind of hackle used for 
beating out the corn, a beam eight or ten 
feet long, toothed with iron spikes, through 
which the sheaves are drawn. The winnow¬ 
ing is performed in tlie open air. The grain 
is ground into meal by water-mills. In some 
villages mills are built by subscription, 
and the parties use them in turn. There 
are public mills also. The millers in these 
I take one part in 20 as payment. There is a 
great press at the mills for two months after 
I the harvest, when they are going day and 
night, as frost sets in in November so hard that 
they cannot be used again till the spring. 
There are no windmills in Tibet, although 
in no country in the world is there a more 
steady wind in the cold season. A Chinese 
soldier is very highly paid in Tibet; i.e., he gets 
as much as 12 to 16 India Rupees per 
mensem. The Tibetan soldier has no regUf 
lar money pay. He is allowed the Govern¬ 
ment share of revenue on a portion of land^ 
bis own farm or another, and this does not ei- 
csed 40 or 50 India Rupees per annum, 
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Masons» carpenters and other artificers can 
earn from eight annas to one rupee a day in 
the towns ; common labourers three and two 
annas. Gold and silver-smiths are highly paid, 
eight annas in the rupee for fine work is the 
usual rate. The bread in use is all unleavened, 
and cooked on heated stones or gridirons. 
The poor people make their bread with coarse 
wheaten flour and water; the better classes 
with fine flour and butter. It is a sort of heavy 
biscuit, made in a long twisted loaf-like shape. 
The sweet and pure farinaceous taste of the 
fine flour of Tibet equals the best Cape or 
American flour. Rice is only eaten in Tibet 
by the Chinese and the richer Bhotiaa. The 
whole supply is received from Bhootan and 
Sikim. The Tibetans do not cook and eat 
it plain as the Indians and Chinese do, but 
make it up into large balls with butter and 
sugar, using it as a pudding and sweetmeat. 
The staple food of the country is “ Champa,** 
called Snttoo in India ; it is finely ground 
flour of toasted barley. It is universally eat¬ 
en and without additional cooking, and is ex¬ 
cellently suited to the people of a country 
which is so ill-supplied with fuel. Mixed up 
with hot tea and formed into solid balls, it is 
called “ Paak.** Prepared with lukewarm water, 
it is called Sen. Travellers often carry the 
“ Paak*’ ready made in skins, and eat it as they 
go along; but if it is possible to get fuel, they 
prefer making a jorum of tea, and having the 
paak warm and fresh. The Tibetans are great 
eaters when they are in plenty. Tea is drunk 
at all houses, and at every meal, and is re¬ 
gularly used four times a day, i. e., in the 
morning early, about 8 a, m., at noon, and in 
the evening. For breakfast, which is always 
eaten at daylight and before washing of 
hands, face or mouth, the favourite dish is 
Took-pa, a sort of broth made with mutton 
or yak’s flesh, chainpa, dry curds, butter, 
salt and turnips. This is eaten without 
bread, and followed by a cup of scalding tea. 
They never drink tea when it is the least cold, 
and if a foreigner allow his cup to cool and 
then drink it, he is considered a very careless 
fellow. An attendant is always on the watch 
when tea is being served, and replenishes 
the cup with a ladle or from the hot teapot, 
until you cry “ Hold, enough,” or empty 
out your cup, and put it in the breast 
of your cloak, the usual receptacle of 
many necessaries to a Bhotia. The anuff 
bottle, thick woollen nose cloth, tea cup, bits 
of dried flesh, (kc., are all huddled here, with¬ 
out remorse, and it is a most filthy receptacle. 

Fen, a carbonate of soda, is found all 
over Dingoham and Tibet, south of the 
Yaroo ; it appears as a whitish powder on the 
surface of the soil, never in masses under 
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ground. It is not used to make soap or 
otherwise in the arts ; a small quantity is al¬ 
ways put into the water with tea ; it is con¬ 
sidered to improve the flavour, and it gives a 
high brown colour to the decoction. It is 
generally used in medicine. 

Chulla^ or Borax, does not seem to be pro¬ 
duced in any part of Tibet south of the Yaroo 
river. It is largely imported into Digarchi, 
whence it is distributed to the other parts of 
Tibet, and to India via Nepal, Sikim and Boo- 
tan, whence it finds its way to Calcutta and 
Europe. The general direction of the Yaroo 
is easterly. 

Sicha, Saltpetre, is produced generally in 
Tibet, and manufactured at the large sheep- 
folds, where composts of sheep’s dung and 
earth are formed to produce it. 

Moghee^ Sulphur, is not found in Tibet, 
India exports this article for consumption 
at Lassa, where gunpowder of good quality 
is made. The charcoal of the poplar (changina) 
and of the willow (langma) are considered the 
best for gunpowder, and this is fortunate, as 
these two trees alone attain to any magni¬ 
tude near Lassa. 

Lencha, common Salt. Three sorts are 
known in commerce, Sercha, white and 
best ; Chetma, reddish and good, Fencha^ 
yellowish and bad, contains soda or magne¬ 
sia and earthy matter. All the salt consumed 
in eastern Tibet is said to be the produce of 
lakes or mines situated to the north of the 
Yaroo river, or comes from “ Lache,” a dis¬ 
trict lying between Digarchi and Ladak, 
which is traversed by the Yaroo. Still there 
are people who assert that it is also dug out 
of the ground. The salt-producing districts 
are the most rugged and inaccessible that 
can be imagined ; men and sheep only can 
reach the salt jieposits, and the elevation 
prevents their being worked, except for the 
warmer half of the year, A.pril to November, 
Thousands of sheep are employed in carrying 
the salt from the deposits to places accessible 
to yaks. These latter animals carry it all 
over Tibet in loads up to 160 lbs. Sheep in 
open places will carry 20 to 24 lbs. : but in 
the vicinity of the deposits, the ruggedness is 
so great that eight to ten lbs. are as much as 
cau be safely put upon them. Snow falls 
annually after November in the salt-producing 
tracts, and covers the ground or two months 
or more. The elevation of these places can¬ 
not, it is believed, be under 22,000 feet. At 
Digarchi, 1st quality, 2 Rs. per maund, or 20 
lbs. for 1 shilling. At Giangtchi, 20 per 
cent, dearer. At Lassa, 5 Rupees per maund, 
or 8 lbs. for 1 shilling. Digarchi, the nearest 
salt mart, may be twenty days’ journey on 
horse-back from the nearest salt lakes. It 
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is believed that salt is now in course of 
being deposited in a lake at Tinke in Ding- 
cham—near one of the sources of the Arun 
river, but it is not worked, and great pains 
are taken to conceal the fact, as there is a 
prophecy that whenever salt shall be found 
in the lakes of Dingchana, the glories of 
Tibet shall be on the wane ; which means, 
that a rush shall be made from all sides for 
the salt, which will render the exclusion of 
strangers inefifectual. Salt is given to sheep 
and cattle in Tibet, but not to horses. 

Boh so, stone charcoal, or coal, is nowhere 
found in Tibet. It is known in that country 
as a produce of China, which is seen at Siling 
and other marts on the Tibetan confines of 
China. 

Ser, or gold, is found in the sands of a 
feeder of the Yaroo which flows from a country 
called “ Shapduk,” and falls into the northern 
side of the Yaroo to the west of Digarchi. 
The greater part of the gold of Tibet is the 
produce of mines or diggings. The Yaroo itself 
does not yield any gold-wasbinga. There are 
no mines of iron, silver, copper, quick silver 
or lead in Tibet. All these metals, and their 
oiddes, are imported from China. 

Yellow Arsenic, Pabea” is found at Te- 
loongchurfoo, near the borders of China, to 
the north and west of Lassa. 

Beti-she, Amber. Tibetans always wear 
large opaque amber-like beads in their neck¬ 
laces ; but the substance is not a produce 
of their own country, nor is it amber ; it is be¬ 
lieved to be expissated turpentine-gunda ft-roza, 
mixed with some hardening material. Fric¬ 
tion makes it smell of turpentine. It is 
brought from Siling and other marts of China. 

Turquoise, Gya-ytu, or China stone. Be- 
yen, Tibetan stone. Tt yeu, Cashmere stone, 
is greatly prized in Tibet, and every one 
wears it, real or imitation, in rings, necklaces, 
earrings and amulet cases. The best are very 
rare, and although found in Tibet, no one 
can give an intelligible account of the locali¬ 
ties. “ A great merchant of Tibet named 
ChoDgpo, who traded, ages ago, with India, and 
once crossed the seas beyond India, brought 
the finest real turquoise to his native country. 
From that time the stone has been known 
there, and like coined money, it continues to 
circulate in the country as a medium of ex¬ 
change.’* The imitations brought from China 
are made of common earthen-colored or other 
compositions. They are easily detected. Those 
imported via Cashmere are real stones but 
not valuable. Their only test of a real stone 
is to make a fowl swallow it \ if real it will 
pass through, unchanged. 

Digatnhi to PuachooUng 3 marches. 
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Direction at Digarchi north-west across the 
Yaroo. 

Route to Salt Mines. 


Stations. Marches, Stations. Marches. 

Amringjoopj. 4 N. W. Bomet .... 3 N. 

To Nackchang.... 8 N. W. Lon-kur^un 10 N. 

Sang-zang Lhoda 6 N. W. Tarokcbao.. 2 N. 

SakojoDg. 7 N. "W. Borgpagege. 3 K, 

Tot-hen. 8 N.W. ToSaltMines 1 N, 


Being 55 marches for loaded men, each 10 
miles, say 550 miles. 

Route to the Gold diggings is the same as 
far as Sangzang Lhoda, thence to Kasha 10 
marches, N. by W. To Komnnk, 5 ditto, N. 
Two more marches to Gold diggings, N. 
These marches may be each 12 to 15 miles* 

The larger mammals are 

The Goa —An antelope. 

Gno'v —The Ovis ammuii. 

Rigong —Hare. 

Kiarig —Wild ass. 

Laioa —Musk deer. 

Shaoo —A large deer, Cervus affinis vel. 

C. Wallicbii. 

Cheu or Chiru —Antelope Hod^zsoni. 

Dong —The wild yak of Tibet. The fiercest 
of all known ruminants. It will rarely allow a 
man to escape alive if it can come up with 
him. It is generally hunted on horseback, 
the great aim being to detach one from the 
herd. It affects open grassy places and goes 
in large herds. Its favourite pasturages being 
ascertained, in the midst of these the hunters, 
who are on foot, throw np circular enclosures 
of stone a few yards apart, the hunter taking 
up a position in one of them. When a ‘‘Dong’* 
is within shot, the hunter having fired at him, 
instantly quits his encUn-ure for another ; for 
as soon as the animal hears the shot, whether 
he has been hit or not, he, guided by the 
smoke of the discharge, rushes furiously on 
the enclosure, and commences knocking it to 
pieces. When the hunter gets another shut at 
him he retires again from his shelter to a fresh, 
enclosure, and so on, till he ha.s killed his 
game. The ordinary size of the “ Dong” is 
four times that of the domestic yak, it is black 
all over, having occasionally a white streak 
in the forehead. The horns of a full grown, 
bull are said to be three feet long, and the 
circumference must be immense. The common 
mode of describing it is to throw out the 
elbow, bring the fingers to the ribs and point 
to the circle thus formed as the size of the base. 
It is used by the grandees of Tibet at marri¬ 
ages and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and handed round to the com¬ 
pany. Nothing more commendatory of the 
host’s jovialty can be said, than that “ be 
regaled his guest out of the Dong’s horn.” The 
horns so used are finely polished, and mounted 
with silver, or gold, and precious stones. 
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It is common in a Tibetan goompa (Lama- 
serai,) to see a stuffed Dong ” standing in 
front of theimage of MahaKali, at whose shrine 
the animal is thus figuratively sacrificed ; axes 
and other instruments of sacrifice are ranged 
around the image. Strange that buddhists 
should preserve thii feature of hinduiam iu 
their places of worship ; not more so however 
than, as Uuc deHcribes, that a Llama should 
nearly go into fits on seeing a louse from his 
tunio impaled for the microscope, while the 
whole of his countrymen and co-religionists 
are among the greatest slaughterers and con¬ 
sumers of butcher’s meat in the world. 

Pegoo —the Yak. 

Cow —small, like the cow of Bengal. Hair 

long. 

Souk —cross between cow and yak. 

Sauk Yak —produce of cow by yak bull. 

Ba Sauk —produce of female yak by bull. 

These are great milkers, better than yak or 
cow ; tail half cow, half-yak. Females give 
young with bulls or yaks, best produce with 
yaks. , Elevation of Hhonlder less than in the 
yak. Hair long but less so than the yaks. 

Look —Sheep, four principal varieties ; 1st, 
Chang Look, or northern slieep, very large 
with fine wool. Flocks of 400 to 1000 tend¬ 
ed by one man ;—2nd, Sok Look, rare, but 
greatly prized ; it is a doomba or heavy tailed 
sbee[>, comes from the province of Sok situ¬ 
ated to the east of Lassa ; wool not very 
fine;—3rd, Lho Look, a very small sheep 
generally white, sometimes black, is bred 
principally about Lassa ; wool very fine 
and like the shawl wool ; —4tli, Chungnmpo 
Look ; abundant about Geroo and in Ding- 
cham, generally very large fine sheep, all with 
wool white, very fine and soft. The flesh of 
all the Tibet sheep is fine grained and good. 

Peu Ba —Tibet goat, small, hairy, of all 
colours. Hasan under coat of fine wool, simi¬ 
lar to the shawl wool, but there is no shawl 
wool trade from Eastern Tibet to India at 
present. Flesh pretty good. 

Phak —Piii, two varieties. The Lho Phak 
or southern pig, is most abundant to the south 
of Lassa, and is similar to the Indian village 
pig, and the small China pig now abundant 
iu Lassa and other towns : no wild hogs 
anywhere in Tibet. The Chinese butchers in 
Lassa blow their pork and take in the 
country folks greatly by its fine appearance. 

Cha —Common Fowl, generally small in Ti¬ 
bet, and there is no large kind as in Sikim, 
where the fowls are remarkably large. 

Damjha —Ducks, not eaten by the Ti¬ 
betans, but greatly prized by the Chinese, for 
whose use only they are bred near and in 

Damjha Cheemoo —Goose, not eaten by the 
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Tibetans, but much liked by the Chinese. 

Gang Sir, Oung Kur^ Chaloong^ and Toong 
Toong —comprise the numerous wild fowl, 
swimmers and waders, which migrate from 
India ia March and April, and return in Oc¬ 
tober and November \ they are all eaten, but 
not extensively. There is a sort of prejudice 
against killing them ; but as they all breed on 
the lakes and rivers of the country and are 
most numerous, the eggs are found in great 
quantities. The people who live by gathering 
and selling these eggs never rob a nest of ail 
its contents, but take about half the eggs. 
This forbearance arises from the general aver¬ 
sion to taking life which prevails in Tibet, 
and it has its reward, as it is supposed that 
the birds if entirely deprived of their young, 
would not again return. 

Chungoo —a wild Dog, reddish colour, 

Koony —the Civet, is brought from China 
and inhabits the Chinese borders of Tibet. 
It is mottled rather than striped. 

Sik —Leopard. Tibet or contiguous countries. 

Tagh —Tiger do. do. 

Somh —Bear. A red and a black species. 

Nekor-nehu —a large sheep, or goat, or ante¬ 
lope, found in the very rugged mountains north 
of the Yaroo river, and lu the neighbourhood 
of the salt mines or lakes. It is four feet 
high, has very large horns, sloping back, and 
four feet long, has a tail 15 inches long, is 
shaggy, and of various colours, sometimes 
black and red. 

No leeches, musquitoes or peepsa in Ti¬ 
bet ; and maggots or flies are never seen there. 
There are no bees or wasps in Dingchani or 
Tibet proper. In the valley of Choombi, 
a good deal of fine honey in found, which is 
exported to libet. 

The lakes in Tibet are full of fish ; one 
kind named choolap," grows to the weight 
of 8 lbs. ; it is not well flavoured or deli¬ 
cate. Enormous quantities are taken by 
the hand in the winter season ; when the lakes 
are frozen over, a hole is made in the ice to 
which the fish immediately rush, and are then 
pulled out by the hand. Salt is not used to 
preserve fish, they are gutted, split up, the 
tail put in the mouth and allowed to dry in 
the open air, they keep in this way for a 
year. The principal lakes on this side the 
Yaroo are Yamdo, Yeumtso, Ramchoo, Kala, 
and Chomotetoong near Dobta. 

The number of sheep in Tibet is extraordi¬ 
nary. The flocks are immense, and a person of 
no consequence whatever will have 2,000 or 
3000 sheep. 'The large owners have as many as 
7)000. The fleece is taken once a year in May 
or June. The ewes breed twice a year. Thi 
great lambing season is in April and May, 
the other iu October and November, Many 
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of the autumn lambs die from the cold, bnt 
this is not considered any great loss as the 
skins are so valuable. A cloak of lamb skins 
made of fourteen skins is worth 25 Tibet 
rupees, or 10 India rupees. The rams (two or 
three for every hundred ewes) remain with the 
ewes always, but after the ewes are in young, 
the rams have a sort of breeching put on 
to prevent annoyance to the pregnant ewes. 
The males are gelded when quite young or 
up to a year old ; the prices vary from five to 
seven Tibet rupees per head, i.e., two to three 
India rupees. 

The Government dues on sheep farms is 10 
per cent, in kind, every tliree years ; this is 
in addition to a general tax of one rupee 
per door on all houses per annum. 

During the sninmer season, but little fresh 
meat is used. The Tibetans do not like to 
boil it, and are not partial to it raw unless it 
has been dried. In November there is a 
great slaughtering in the towns, and a wealthy 
man in the country will kill two hundred 
sheep at this time for liis year's consumption. 
The animal is butchered, skinned and gutted, 
and then placed staiiding on its feet in a free 
current of air. It becomes in a couple of 
days quite hard, and white, and is then ready 
to eat. It is kept in this way for more tlian 
a year, and undergoes great vicissitudes of 
climate without spoiling. It has been seen at 
Darjeeling in the rains quite dry and hard, 
and in no way decomposed. When long 
exposed to the wind of Tibet it becomes so 
dry that it may be rubbed into powder be¬ 
tween tlie hands. In tliis state it is mixed 
with water and drank, and used in various 
other ways. The Tibetans eat animal food 
in endless forms, and a large portion of the 
people eat nothing else. The livers of the 
sheep and other animals are similarly dried 
or frozen, and are much prized. To a person 
unused to the dried meat of Tibet, the liver is 
represented as peculiarly distasteful ; it is bit¬ 
ter, and nearly as hard as a stone. The fat 
is simply dried, packed in the stomachs, and 
thus sent to market or kept for home use. 
The skins furnish clothing for the working 
classes and servants. All classes in Tibet 
put on furs of some kind at the commence¬ 
ment of the winter. It is not reckoned re¬ 
putable to kill your own meat, and therefore 
every hamlet has its professional butcher. In 
towns it U a great trade from the enormous 
quantity of meat consumed. Some butchers 
will have five hundred carcases dried and 
ready at their stalls. The trade of a butcher 
—Sh^mpa—is hereditary and a despised one. 
The horns of animals are not turned to any 
useful purpose in Tibet. Small houses are 
built la the suburbs of Lhassa with horns and 
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clay mortar. G-oats are also reared in consi¬ 
derable flocks, but principally on account of 
their milk. The flesh of the sheep is infinite¬ 
ly preferred. The milk of yaks, cows, sheep 
and goats is used alike for making dried 
curds and the various preparations of milk 
used by these people. The milk of mares 
does not appear to be used at all in Eastern 
Tibet. Although ponies are extensively bred 
there, the number of other cattle renders it 
unnecessary. Fowls are of a small breed, and 
are reared with some difficulty. The large 
fowls of Sikiiii and Bootan are much prized 
there. The Tibetans do not care about 
fowl as an article of diet, and it is only since 
the period of the fJliincse supremacy that 
fowls, pigs, or fish have been used by them. 
Even now in the places remote from Chinese 
p(>st8, porx and fowls are not to be had. The 
Chinese must have pork, eggs, fowls, and 
around Lhassa, Giangtchi, Digarchi and other 
places, and their stations, these are reared for 
Chinese consumption. 

In July and August severe fevers are not 
uncommon ; cholera is not known ; dysentery 
occurs, and is often violent, sometimes proving 
fatal in four days. Cough and diseases of 
the chest are not prevalent. 

Ophthalmia is very prevalent and very se¬ 
vere. Itinerant occulists go about the coun¬ 
try and are in good repute : they never per¬ 
form operations, but cure by application of 
unguents and washes. Three days travelling 
in the snow without hair-blinds is sure to 
produce ophtlmlraia. 

Skin diseases are by no means common, al¬ 
though the people are so filthy in their habits. 
The most dreaded and the most fatal of all 
diseases is the small-pox. The people fly the 
contagion, leaving t heir homes in the most incle¬ 
ment weather. Inoculation is regularly perform¬ 
ed annually in the warmer seasons. Two me¬ 
thods are in use, one by incisions on the wrist, 
the other is effected by inhalation. A plug of 
cotton which has been impregnated witli small¬ 
pox virus and dried, is introduced into the nose 
and left there for two or three days, at the end 
of which time symptoms of the small-pox ap¬ 
pear. This method was introduced from 
China, where it is largely practised. Dropsy 
is rather a common disease, and is generally 
fatal in the cold season. Tliere is very little 
rheumatism in Tibet proper ; at Bakchan ia 
Choonibi it prevails to a very great extent. 
There is a malady called the Laughing dis¬ 
ease" which is much dreaded ; people die of 
it. It consists of violent fits of laughing with 
excruciating pain in the fauces and throat; 
men and women have it alike, and it is named 
«Joomtook''iu the language of the country. 
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It frequently proves fatal in a few days, but 
is not accompanied with fever. 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter, Vrihaspabi 
Chakra, is used. Their epoch occurs in 
1025 A. D. Mr. Csoma de Koros mentions 
that in the Tibetan sacred books, three periods 
of their compilation are expressly stated, 
first under Sakya (520 to 638 B.C.), then 
under Asoka, king of Pataliputm, 110 years 
after the decease of Sakya; lastly by Kanishka, 
Tipwards of 400 years after Sakya. Boom, a 
Tibetan work in 12 volumes containing 
tracts of the Eloopka Section. 

All the elevated country of Central Asia, 
situated to the north of the lofty snow 
mountains which encircle India from Kashmir 
to Assam, is familiarly known to Europeans 
by the name of Thibet or Tnbet,—most 
properly, Tibet. This name is also com¬ 
monly employed by tlie rnohamedan nations 
to the north and west to designate the 
same country, but is not known in the language 
of the Tibetans themselves, among whom 
different portions of the country are unually 
known by different nam-es. Tibet appears 
to be characterized by great i;i»iformity of 
climate and productions, and perhaps also 
of physical features, but is naturally sepa¬ 
rable into two grand divisions. One of these, 
the waters of which collect to join the Sanpu, 
which in India becomes tiie Brahmaputra, is 
still scarcely known ; the other, drained priii* 
cipally by the Indus and its tributaries, has 
been repeatedly visited by European travellers. 
The line of separation between these two por¬ 
tions lies a little to the east of the great lakes 
Manasarawar and Bawan, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which the country must gradually 
slope in both directions towards the sea. 
Western Tibet, according to the popular opini¬ 
on on the subject of the countries to the nortrh 
of the Himalaya, forms a plain bounded on the 
south by the Himalaya and on the north by 
Kuenlun ; but this, however, is so far fioin 
being the case, that the greater part of the 
surface of the country is traversed in all di¬ 
rections by ranges of mountains in every res¬ 
pect similar to the Himalaya, of which in fact 
those south of the Indus are ramihoatiou«, 
while those on the north are branches of the 
snowy chain of Kuenliiii. It is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to describe in an adequate 
manner the extreme desolation of the most 
barren parts of Tibet, where no luxuriant 
forest or bright green herbai:e softens the 
nakedness of the mountains, but everywhere 
the same precipices, heaps of rocks, and bar¬ 
ren monotonous deserts meet the eye. Tibet 
includes the mountain valleys of the Indus 
and Yarn or Brahmaputra, together with the 
whole axis of the Himalayas, and the heads of 
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many of the valleys which descend on the 
Indian side, and which are situated beyond the 
mass of snow throughout a great part of the 
chain. Beyond the Indus and Yaru are the 
southern slopes of the Kuerjlun, Western Tibet 
is considerably drier than Eastern Tibet. 
The chain of the Kiienlun, where it forms 
the northern boundary of Western Tibet, is 
not less elevated than the Himalaya, and is 
covered throughout a great part of its length 
with perpetual snow. Its axis has not been 
crossed by any European traveller, but has 
been reached by Dr. TiioiiLSon, who visited the 
Karakoram pass, elevated 18,300 feet. The 
Kuenlun chain has been called the Mus-tagh, 
Karakoram, Hindu-kush, and Tsungling or 
Onion Mountains, from the prevalence of a 
species of Allium. It is also called the Be- 
lur-tagh, which, according to Cunningham, is 
synonymous with tlie Balti mountains, and it 
is the Bulnt-Tag or Cloud Mountain of Captain 
H. Strachey, who confines the term to the 
east of Samarcand and south of Khokand. 
The mean elevation of Western Tibet is 
estimated by Ca[)tain Strachey at 15,000 feet, 
but many ranges have a mean of 10—20,000 
feet, with peaks innumerable 21—25,000 feet. 
Many extensive areas, Guge, Nari, Nubra, 
Kupchn, and Zanskar, are above 15,000 feet 
continuously for many miles in all directions, 
a’.id the iViMjr.rity of the passes are above 17,000 
feet. The basin of the Indus at Le is 117,800 
to 12,000 feet. The climate of Western Ti¬ 
bet is arid ; rain and snow at moderate eleva¬ 
tions are scarcely known. Cultivation is 
luxuriant below 12,000 feet, and attains the 
height of 15,000 feet. Eastern Tibet is sup¬ 
posed to have the same general aspect as Wes¬ 
tern Tibet, as far east at least as Jigatzl or 
Teshii Lumbii and Lliassa. That the monii- 
tain .‘system of East 'Tibet is an enormously 
elevated momitahi mass, is fuoved by the 
statements of many intfciliirent Tibetans, by the 
Chinese geographers, by the narrative of Hi, 
Hue, and the fact of so many of the large 
rivers of Asia flowing from several directious. 
Showers of rain are frequent about Jigatzi in 
thesunmier months. The mountain chain to 
the north of the Yarn is er.ormously elevated 
over a belt of many miles in breadth, and many 
of the greatest rivers in Asia rise within the 
area. At Lhassa the country is open and 
stony, and without trees, except such as are 
cnliivatcd just as in Western Tibet. Fur¬ 
ther east in the direction of China, the moun¬ 
tains are covered with forests, while in the 
S. E. in the valley of the Yaru, a subtropi¬ 
cal climate is soon reached. 

Western Tibet is a country of such general 
elevation, that, only in the province of Balti, 
viiliigea are to be found below a height 
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of 6,000 feet. As a whole, Tibet is very 
thinly populatedi the greater portion of the in¬ 
habitants living at heights varying between 
9,000 and 11,000 ft. Some of the chief towns 
of Tibet have been built at considerable eleva¬ 
tions ; Leh, the capital of Ladak, and one of 
the most important commercial places of West¬ 
ern Tibet, lies 11,527 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Tibet, like the Himalayas, has its summer 
villages. One of them, Gartok, on the Indus, 
at a height of 15,090 ft., has a special interest 
attaching to it from the commercial impor¬ 
tance of the place. Every year, in August, 
a large fair is held there, and occasionally 
visited by several thousands of natives from 
almost every part of the Himalaya and Central 
Asia. The houses in Gaitok being few in 
number, the people have to encamp in the 
black or coloured cloth-tents which they bring 
with tliein, enlivening tlie usual (piiefc aspect 
of the place with the appearance of a second 
and larger town under canvas. This is cer¬ 
tainly the greatest height at which man is 
known to congregate for mercantile purposes. 
Some of the otht*r Tibetan summer villages, 
as Norbu (15,946 ft.) and Puga (15,264 ft.), 
are built on sites, near which salt and borax, 
important export articles of Tibet, are found, 
and serve only as occtisional sheltering places 
to shepherds. 

Tibet has long been famous throughout 
Asia, and even in Europe, for its numerous 
herds of sheep, and the superior quality of the 
wool which they provide ; witli the rearing of 
these herds many of its inhabitants are ex¬ 
clusively occupied. In summer, the flocks are 
driven to pasture grounds, some of which reach 
an elevation of 15,000 to 10,349 ft, beyond 
which the Tibetan shepherds venture 

In the Kuenlun, even the foot of its sou¬ 
thern (Tibetan) slopes is so elevated, that no 
villages or pasture grounds exi.st at all; by com¬ 
bining with recent observations a variety of 
reports received, we obtain for its northern 
slopes 9,400 ft. ; as the limit of permanently 
inhabited villages (Buslua 9,310 ft.) ; summer 
villages reach about 10 200 ft, ; and pasture 
grounds do not occur above 13,000 ft. There 
are several routes into Tibet, one by the nor¬ 
thern banks of the Lob it, and through the 
Mlshmi hills into Tibet, called the Mishmi 
route. Mr. Georgia Bogle, who was sent in 1775 
by (Mr. Hastings) the Governor of Bengal on 
an embassay to the Grand Llama of Ti¬ 
bet, in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Be- 
har, Tassasudon, and Paredrong, to Chan- 
manning, the then residence of the Llama, and 
nearly in the same parallel of latitude with 
Lbassa. 

Through Darjiling is the shortest mountain 
passage across the Himalaya into Tibet and 
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I Central Asia, and there is no doubt that 
a large commerce in British manufactures 
could be established for these countries. Mr. 
Moorcroft gave it as his opinion that it is at 
our option whether Central Asia shall be sup¬ 
plied with goods from Russia or England.^' 
The brothers Schlagintweit corroborate that 
view. Mr. Bogle said that the trade must have 
been a very cojisiderable one in broadcloths, 
and that the demand for it was still very groat 
in his time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence before 
the Colonization Committee, said there was 
nothing the Tibetans admired more than 
the cloth of his garments, and he believed, 
if they could obtain British woollens, they 
would gladly use them. The principal pro¬ 
ducts of Tibet are gold, jewels, shawl-wool 
(the same as the Casliraere shawls are made 
of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
and salt. Almost all the salt consumed in 
the Himalaya is from Tibet, and it is 
brought with immense labour, upon the 
backs of men, women, children, and animals ; 
with communication easy and cheap by rail 
roads from Calcutta to Darjiling, the salt of 
the sea coa.st of India will entirely super- 
.sede that of Tibet in the Himalaya, and the 
iiatives, too, much prefer it. 

The great Tibet road leads from India to 
Central Asia, runs in the gorge through winch 
I tlie Sutlej passes. All the inhabitants of 
the snow valleys trade; they reside from 
I March until November in the valleys just un- 
! der tlie ghats, where a scanty cultivation is 
carried on by their women, and whence the 
men take flour, rice, cotton, sugar, &c, into ^ 
bet, bringing back borax, salt and wool, 
from November to March they abando 
snowy ranges for the banks of the Alakrl^ ^ 

I about Kurupryag, Nandpryag, <kc„ and 
on interchanges witli the traders at Na 
bad. They use the Chour-gai or yak for tq 
port ; it carries 150 to 200 lbs. It is 
chased at frou 10 to 15 rupees. Gold, 
all else of a yellow colour in Tibet, is sa¬ 
cred to the grand Llama. The gravel of the 
northern steppes of Tibet yields gold in 
grains, but the value of the crude borax of the 
Jakes surpasses, as an article of trade, that of 
the precious metal. Gold isfound on the banka 
of the Basha stream, in Little Tibet. Vigne has 
no doubt that the drun or marmot of Little Ti¬ 
bet are the “ ants as big as foxes” noticed by 
Herodotus as throwing up gold. Nagyr is 
celebrated for its gold washings. Tavernier 
tells us (p. 156) that toward the Tibet, which 
is the ancient Caucasus, in the territories of a 
raja beyond the kingdom of Chacherair, 
there are three mountains close one by an¬ 
other, one of which produces excellent gold, 
the other granate, and the third Lapis Lazuli." 
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Tbokjalnng, in latitude 32®, is the chief gold 
field of Western Tibet. It is a large desolate 
^lain about 16,000 feet above the level of the 
8^, and in 1868, the pundit sent by Captain 
Montgomerie saw a nugget weighing 75 tolas 
or 2 lbs. In Tibet the gold fields are said 
to extend from Rudok to Lhassa, or eleven 
degrees of longitude = 700 miles. They al¬ 
so extend northerly to between Aksu and Hi. 
Numerous parts of Central Kussia and China 
also contain gold. Marco Polo relates that in 
Tibet, they eat raw meat and worship images, 
and have no shame respecting their wives. 
Ibi-gamiu is a glacier in Eastern Tibet, in height 
22,260 feet English ^ 20,886 French feet. 
The Chong are a hill tribe on tlie side of the 
Mekong basin, but towards the aeai between 
L. 11® and 12® N. They preserve more of 
the AustralO'Tamulian character than any of 
the neighbouring tribes. Their hair, instead 
of being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and prevalejit nltra-Indian and Ma¬ 
laya-Polynesian races, is comparatively soft, 
the features are much more prominent and 
the beard is fuller. The majority of the Af¬ 
ghan and Tibetan plants are also natives res¬ 
pectively of the Casi)ian steppes and North 
Persia on the one hand, and of Siberia on the 
other. Tiiey have been described by Russian 
botanists, and especially by Ledebour, Bunge, 
Turczaninow, C. A. Meyer, and Fischer, be¬ 
sides being rendered classical by the labours 
of Graelin and Pallas. Boissier’s Diagnoses 
Plantarum Orientalium, published in the 
‘ Annales dcs Sciences Naturelles,’ contain 
descriptions of many new Persian and Levan¬ 
tine plants, mainly from the collections of 
Kotschy and Ancher-EIoy, which are alsc 
common to Western Tibet, Afghanistan, Siod, 
Beluchislan. 

Middle Tibet, or Ladak, in the reign oi 
Aurungzebe, was invaded by the Kahnnks. 
^^nd the ruler of the country, unable to repel 
K*«em, applied for aid to the Mogul governor of 
h^asbmere, who granted it on condition that 
Ladak became tributary to the Mogul empire. 
On the eastern frontier of Ladak lies the large 
province of Chantan, known to the Booteas as 
Himdes or Hemdes, the ' Region of Cold,^ 
comprehending what has been called Upper 
Tibet, This country was formerly subject to 
independent princes, but their authority gradu¬ 
ally merged in that of HMassa (the name of 
the capital of Bootan), which is under the 
nominal authority of China, a Chinese gover¬ 
nor residing in the city. By virtue of some 
a!»cient agreement, the wool of the shawl goat, 
of which this cold country is the chief resort, 
is sold exclusively to the people of Ladak: 
hence probably arose some constructive claim 
on the part of the Sikhs. 
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Moorcroft speaks higlily of the cultivation 
of wheat and barley in Tibet, and he once saw 
field of the latter grain in that country such 
as he had never before beheld, and which he 
says an English farmer would have ridden 
many miles to have looked at. 

The Tibetan postfixes po, mo, &c. are 
found in Serpa (be, ba, me, mo,) Lepcha ; (bo, 
mo,); Kiranti (ba, ma, va, vo,) ; Sunwar (Pha), 
but they are rare, save in J8erpa, with sub- 
sfantives. As qualitive affixes they occur in 
Serpa (generally contracted to m,) Limbu 
(ba, pa, va, ma, euphonically la, ra,) ; Kiranti, 
Murmi (ha, pa) ; Guning (ba, va, bo.) The 
Tibetan ka, ga, occurs in Newar ( ku, ko, go, 
go) ; Magar and Sunwar have cho (generally so 
in Sunw’ar). To numerals Kiranti suffixes ya 
and Limbu sh. Verbal postfixes occur in all 
the vocabularies le, re, ne, e Limbu ; ra, na, a 
(apparently) Kiranti ; ni, na Magar Mr. 
Hodgson says the Murmi, Gurung, Magar and 
Sunwar in speaking always add a terminal of 
totlie imperative. 

The Tibetan pony, tbongli born and bred 
10,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, is one of 
the most active and nseful animals in the 
plains of Peiigal, powerful and hardy, and 
when well trained early, docile, although by 
nature vicious and obstinate.— Hooker^ VoL L 
p. 118, top. 131. Travels^ Moorcroft*s.269,280* 
Cutnringhavi 8 History of the Sikhs, p, 2. 
Joxirrtnl oj the l/idian Archipelago, No, IV, 
nrtd V. April a7)d May 1853; p. 193-194. 
llnmholdAsie Ceritrale. vol, i. p^ 14, Dr,Thom- 
sons Travels in fVestern Himalaya and Tibet 
p. 457,376,390. Latham's Ethnology. Journey 
to Peking, vol, II, p. 312 . Mason. Campbell, p, 
48. To7nkowski. Hooker and Thomson's Flora 
Indica, A, Cu'n7}ingham in Jo7irn, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. CCX VIII. No. 3 of 
1855. Prin. Indian Antiq. page 40. RennelVs 
Memoir, p. 301. See Balti, Byltee ; Dard 
Kailas : Gangri Range ; Kara-korani; Ladak. 

TtBETO-BURMAN TRIBES. See India. 

TIBETO-CHINESE. See India. 

TIBETO-INDIAN. See India. 

TIBETO-INDONKSIAN REGION, See 
India. 

TIC A, a commentary, most of the Sid- 
dhantas which have been written by modern 
hindu authors, such as the Ary a, Parasara, 
and other treatises known by that designa¬ 
tion, as well as the ticas of Bhascara Achar) a, 
Varaba Mihira, and others, maybe consider¬ 
ed as commentaries on the four principal 
Siddhantas of the Hindoo religion. 

TICAL, a Chinese weight, also money of 
account; as a weight about 4| oz. or the 16tli 
of the catty, as a money reckoned at the third 
of a pound sterling. It is also called a ly- 
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ang ; another name in Burmah for the kyat, 
a weight which consists of 252 grains. In 
Siam the tical coin and weight is 236 troy 
grains, and its value in England is about 2s. 6d. 
sterling.— Simmond's Diet. 

TICHODllOMUS MURURIA, or Wall 
Creeper of S. Europe, is very c<»mmon in the 
Himalaya, Afghanistan, &c. It occurs in 
rocky situations, and on the scarped sides 
of mountain roads, and it is often observed 
intheN.W. Himalaya. At a distance it 
looks like a very large grey and scarlet but¬ 
terfly, as with expanded wings it noiselessly 
creeps over the rock, poking its long awl-shap¬ 
ed bill into every little nook and crevice. 
— Adams. 

TICKEL, Colonel, 31st B. N. I, wrote on 
the Birds of Borablmn and Dhalbun in Bl. 
As. Trans. 1833, vo/.//. 569, and contributed 
largely to the stock of knowledge regarding 
the ornithology of Central India and liurmah. 

TIG-POLONGA. A name given in Ceylon 
to .1 poisonous snake about 3 or 4 feet long. 

TIDES. The usual vertical rise and fall 
of the tides along the peninsula of India is 
small. In the straits of Malacca it is from 
twelve to fourteen feet, while in other parts of 
the world, in the same latitude, there is scarcely 
any variation. Tiie tides at JSingapore corre-1 
spend in this respect with those in the Straits. ] 
The vertical rise and fall of the tide upon the 
coast of Cochin-China varies from six to four¬ 
teen feet, and the periods and duration of the 
ebb and flood are by no means regular. In 
latitude 12^, on the same shore, there is but 
one tide in the course of twenty-four hours. 
It has been said that the tides in the tropics 
rise and fall very little. Although it is grant¬ 
ed that ill high latitudes the perpendicular 
flow and ebb is generally greater than in low, 
still there are many examples of considerable 
tides in the latter. At the bead of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in latitude 22°, Horsburg states that 
the perpendicular depth of the rise and fall of 
the tides is from thirty-six feet at the full and 
change of the moon. So, also, according to 
the same authority, in Surat road, it is from 
twenty to twenty-one feet, and from fifteen to 
seventeen in Bombay harbour ; again, in the 
Gulf of Martaban, which is far within the tro¬ 
pics, the rise and fall of the tide, at the full 
and change of the moon, is twenty-three and 
twenty-four feet, and of Rangoon bar about 
twenty or twenty-one feet. In Gasper straits, 
within of the equator, there is occasion¬ 
ally, from local causes, a rise and fall of six¬ 
teen or seventeen feet on the spring tide, but 
this is rare in other places so near the equator. 
These instances, all mentioned by Horsburg, 
show that very considerable tides occur within 
th^ tropics. 


The range of the tides, however, greatly 
varies, from feet in the open ocean at the 
Mauritius to 20 feet at Rangoon, 21 feet alp 
Mergui and Martaban, and 30 feet at Surat. 



L. N. 

L. E. 

Rise ft. 

Balasore 

28' 

87* 0' 

10 

Bankest 

17 57 

73 1 

12 

Basein 

19 18 

72 49 

17 

Bombay 

18 54 

72 48 

12 

Beyt 

22 284 

69 9 

14 

Chittagong 

22 20" 

91 48 

15 

Daman Bay 

20 22 

72 49 

17 

Keshm Island .. 

26 57 

56 17 

12 

Makemba 

15 42S 

45 58 

17 

Martaban 

16 32N 

97 35 

21 

Malinda 

3 13S 

40 11 

11 

Rajapur 

18 16N 

73 

12 

Rangoon 

16 47 

96 10 

20 

Surat 

21 12 

72 47 

30 

Tavoy Island ... 

13 6 

98 14 

17 

Versava 

19 7 

72 46 

16 

Zanzibar 

6 9S 

39 14 

10 


American Expedition to Japan) pages 14S 
and 156. Horsburg. See Bore. 

TIDH ARA. Hind. Euphorbia autiquorum. 

TIDORE, ()!i the west coast of Gihdo, is 
about six miles long. A mountain on the N. 
E. end of the island, is in hit. 0° 40' N., long. 
127^ 22E. Tidoie is over 4000 feet high. 
Tidore, like Ternate, from which it is two or 
three leagues distant, is formed in its south¬ 
ern part of lofty hills. The soil is of great 
fecundity, and plentifully watered by streams 
from the peaks. The people appreciate these 
blessings, and labotir mure earnestly on the 
land than those of the sister isle, distinguish¬ 
ing themselves by an aptitude f(»r agricultural 
occupation. Near is Batchian, the largest of 
the chaplet of isles surrounding Gilolo, 
fertile as 'J'idor, but neglected and rotting in 
its wealth and beauty, under the hands of a 
I population nniversally indolent. The soil is 
volcanic, and below the active crater springs 
of sulphureous water break from the ground 
in the most picturesque situations. Among 
the people liere, as in Amboyna, the 
Christian converts are the most inert and 
servile. The situation and aspect of the 
island are beautiful, its fertility is abundant, 
its climate leaves little to desire, yet is all 
but a wasce, with a scant and scattered popu¬ 
lation immersed in poverty. Monkeys are to 
be found nowhere else in the Moluccan 
archipelago. The Molucca sea is sprinkled 
with smaller islands interesting and curious 
in themselves, but too little important, and 
too numerous, to be separately noticed. 
Among them may bo enumerated Tawali, 
Mandola, Lutta, Hanika, Saparua, Ghissa, 
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the Keffing Isles, Amblow, Manifra, Kilang, 
Bono, Rarekoe, Hominoa, Noesa Laut, Hila, 
folwari, Binoa, Nehny, Manipa, Manok, 
Myo, Tesory, Serua, Motir, Bally, Tomogtiy, 
Selang, Gag, and Battang Pally. There is 
considerable variety in their aspect, form, 
and size. Some, like Battany Pally, are not 
half a mile round, though bearing a grove of 
trees. Others, considerably larger, are of 
moderate elevation, and wooded over their 
whole extent. Pulo Gag, unlike most of its 
companions, presents an English appearance, 
being luxuriantly fertile, but with the excep¬ 
tion of a few tall timber chimps, entirely 
bare of trees. Many are wholly uninhabited. 
The greater and the lesser Keffing, however, 
now little known islets S. E. of Ceram, 
are well peopled by mahomedan Malays, 
and sprinkled with houses of traders engaged 
in traffic with the Nassau, the Ki, and the 
Tenimber isles, where they sell the produce 
of their fishery, tortoise, and trepang. The ; 
isles are low, but remarkably picturesque.— 
St, JohrC8 Indian Archipelago^ Vol. /. p, 140. 
Forrest's Voyage to New Guinea^ 37, 39, 545. 
Temmincky Possessions Neerlandaises^ Vol, III, 
p, lol, 154. Hogendorp^ Coup d ceil sur 
Java, Kolff^ Voyage of the Dourga, See India. 

TIELLA, in Malayala and Tamil, a tree 
which is not much known in Ceyion. It grows 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter. It 
is used by the natives in the frames of country 
boats; and, from its strength and durability 
is found to answer the purpose well .—Edycy 
Ceylon, 

TIEN CUING-- ? See Dyes. 

TIEN-DZA. Chinese, a title of the emperor 
of China. The emperor has in his palace a bell for 
the u.se of the oppressed who claim his protec 
tion, butitis now as much off duty as the cymbal 
ordrumof themandarins. Theideaof thefamily 
is the grand principle that serves as the basis 
of society in China. Filial piety, the con¬ 
stant subject of dissertation to moralists and 
philosophers, and continually recommended 
in the proclamations of emperors and the 
speeches of mandarins, has become in the 
views of the Chinese the fundamental root 
of all other virtues. All means are made use 
of to exalt this sentiment, so as to make of 
it an absolute passion ; it assumes all forms, 
mingles in all actions, and serves as the mo¬ 
ral pivot of public life. Every crime, every 
attempt against the authority, property., or life 
of individufils, is treated as filial disobedience, 
whilst, on the other hand, all acts of virtue, 
devotion, compassion towards the unfortunate, 
commercial probity, or even valour in battle, 
are referred to filial piety ; to be a good or a 
bad citizen, is to be a good or bad son. The 
emperor is the personification ol this grand 
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principle, which dominates and penetrates 
more or less deeply all the strata of society 
in this iramen.se agglomeration of four hundred 
millions of individuals, and in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage he is called Hoang-te, August Sovereign, 
or Hoang-cliou, August Elevation ; but his 
name par excellence is Tien.dza, Son of Hea¬ 
ven. — Sirr’s China and the Chinese, Vol, 7., p, 
423. Hue. Chinese Emuire, Vol. I. p. 358. 

TIEN PAK OR TIEN PE HIEN, is the 
principal place, on the south coast of China, 
where salt is produced, and several hundred 
junks are annually employed in transporting it 
to Canton. 

TIEN TSING-? See Dyes. 

TIE TIllE. Burm. Ficus carica, Linn* 
The fig. 

TIFTEK Pers. Tckk. Goat’s hair. 

TIG A MUSHADI. Tel. 1 Cocculus acumi- 
natus, DC. 

TIGE- Tel. A creeper. 

TIGE BACHCHALl. Tel. Basella cordi- 
fulia, Lam. ]>. alba, Linn, 

TIGE CHIRRI. Tel. Chirri is Amaran- 
tus tige, a climber. The Sanscrit syu. Mari- 
shali is said to be Am. oleraceus. 

TIGE GADDI. Tel. A creeping species 
of grass. 

TIGE GAPJKA. Tel. A creeping or 
bent grass called Agrostis stolonifera. Gari- 
ka is Cynodon dactylon. 

TIGE GUMMUDU. Tel., or China raan- 
dula mari. Vitm Linnsei, Wall Cissus vi- 
tiginea, A. i. 406. 

TIGE JEMUDU, also Somalataand Pulla 
tige, Tel. Sarcostemma acidum. 8. brevis- 
tigma, IV. S. viminale, II. Br, Asclepias 
acida, R. ii 31. 

TTGE JILUQA. Tel. TEschynomene In- 
dica, L. Hedysaruin iialitali, P. iii. 365 

TIGE MUSIhlDL Tel. or Tige mushini, 
or Kappa tige. Tiliacora acuminata, Miers, 

TIGE POKA, or Nela-poka Tel. Sansc. 
Calaiuiis, Sp Yojanam, also Yojana valli, the 
latter word answering to tige a climber,is said 
to bellnbia. 

TIGERS occur throughout India,in the Ma¬ 
lay peninsula, Chinese Tartary, Eastern Rus¬ 
sia,’ but unknown in China. The tiger uses 
its fore paw in self-defence and in fighting, 
but it seems to use its teeth in catching its 
prey, grasping the neck. After killing it 
frequently lets its prey remain till nightfall, 
when it returns to feed upon it. The abori¬ 
gines of Central India reverence in a mild in¬ 
offensive way, the sun, the moon, the tiger and 
the bhut or household spirits. They use tiger’s 
claws as charms, heap up cairns, and tie bits of 
rags to trees, but in these last they resemble 
the hindu and buddhist. It ranges on the 
mountains of India up to 6000 and 7000 
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feet. In hot weather, the tiger harbours near | 
rivers, in thickets of long grass, brushwood, 
or amongst the tamarisk bushes of river is¬ 
lets. The tigers of Lower Bengal and Cen¬ 
tral India are particularly savage and fero¬ 
cious. The average size of a full grown 
male tiger is from 9 to 9J- feet, but occasion¬ 
ally in India a tiger is killed measuring ten 
feet in length. They catch the wild hog, the 
sambar, and the spotted deer, but they often 
prey on cattle and seize the villagers. It is 
naturally a cowardly animal, and always 
retreats from opposition unless wounded or 
provoked. A herd of cattle will attack a 
tiger and compel it to relinquish its prey. 
On one occasion, a herd of buffaloes rushed 
on a tiger that had seized their herd-bi^y, and 
compelled it to drop him. The wild boar 
sometimes kills a tiger ; they eat frogs, the 
porcupine, animals that have died of disease, 
and also their own kind. They are partial to 
particular localities and to old ruins^ old tem¬ 
ples, and three or four may be seen lying t(»- 
gether on the tops of the walls. An old 
tiger will kill a cow about once a week, 
remaining near the carcase for two or three 
days, and sometimes longer, gnawing the 
bones before returning to its retreat. A 
tigress lias from two to four cubs at a 
birth, which remain with her till they be 
able to kill for themselves. Tigers that have 
killed a man, generally continue to take that 
food. In the Muiidlah district cast from 
Jubbulpore, in 1856, and previous years, on 
an average between two or three hundred 
villagers were killed annually, and Mr. Jardine 
found several villages of the Bastar country 
deserted owing to the ravages of tigers. The 
clavicle of the tiger lies loosely imbedded 
among the muscles near theshonlder joint, and 
is considered of great virtue by the natives 
of India. The whiskers are supposed to 
constitute a deadly poison, and are carefully 
burned off the instant the animal is killed : 
but in some parts of the South of India, they 
are supposed to endow their possessor with 
unlimited power over the opposite sex ; the 
claws are mounted in silver and set as 
bracelets. In Cochin China many of them 
obtain their livelihood by tiger-catching, 
the skin of this animal being valuable. 
They use a novel mode of ensnaring these 
savage beasts. Two Malaya generally go 
in company, and travel over many parts 
of the country. Those who follow this 
business regularly have chops, or permits, 
from the Quong of Saigon, allowing them to 
build a hut for their use in any place they 
think fit. The hut is built on the top of four 
bamboos, from fifteen to twenty feet high; 
and, as the tiger cannot climb these, the two 
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men can remain in it, and watch their snares 
in safety. The snare consists of large leaves, 
or sometimes pieces of paper about six inches 
square, covered on one side with a substance 
of the same nature as bird lime, and contain¬ 
ing a poison, the smallest particle of which, 
getting into the animal’s eyes, causes instant 
and total blindne.ss. They are laid about thick¬ 
ly, with the bird-limed aide upwards, in the 
track of a ti^er; and as surely as the animal 
puts his paw on one of the treacherous leaves, 
he becomes a victim ; for, finding it stick to 
his foot, he slnikes it, by which means other 
leaves adhere to it; he then probably rubs 
his paw over his head, in the attempt to rid 
himself of these leafy encumbrances, but they 
.stick to his head Jind face; he then perhaps 
rolls himse’f on the ground, when he becomes 
fairly covered ; and, while scratching and rub¬ 
bing himself to get free, some of the poisonous 
bird-lime gets into his eyes and blinds him. 
He growls and roars in agony, and this is the 
signal for his captors to come and despatch 
him. The Malays then skin the animal, and 
take away parts of his body tliat may be valu¬ 
able. They leave the carcase, well strewn 
with more leaves, as a bait for other tigers ; 
they also ensnare other animals and birds 
in the same manner. Captain F. Nelson, of 
Siddapore and Peddacheroo, recommends poi¬ 
soning tigers. Buffaloes or bullocks should 
be picketed in the most likely cross-paths in 
the jungle. As soon as one is killed and 
any pJirt eaten, a tea-spoonful of strychnine 
should be inserted under the flap of the skin 
next the part eaten. The skin should bo 
raised with a bamboo knife like a paper-cutter. 
No human hand should touch the^ carcase, 
j»nd one person only should approach to insert 
the poison : a watcher in a tree would keep 
the vultures off till sunset, when he should quit 
the place.— Adveutares in Cochin China^ 
Avioy, China^ by Edward Brown, Jerdon. 

TIGKKRANAGA. Tkl. Pongamia uligi- 
nosa, G, Galedup.a uliginosa, Roxb, 

TIGER IG^^ETLES occur amongst the 
Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

TIGER LILY. Pardanthus Chlnensifl. 

TIGER FLOWER. Tigridia conchiflora, 

TIGER’S FOOT IPOMiEA. Ipomsea pes- 
tigridis. 

TIGER’S MILK TREE. Excoecaria camot- 
tia, Spreng^ 

TIGE VEMPALT. Tel. Tephrosia, Sp. 

TIGE VISESHAH. Tel. A climber. 

TTGLIA. Lat. Croton tiglium. Tiglii ole¬ 
um. Lat. Croton oil, Nepala oil. 

TIGLIUM KLOTCHIARUM. Rbbbdb. 
Croton tiglium. 

TIGE MODUGA. Tel. Butea superba, 
Boxb, 
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TIGO-GIN. A silver coin of Japan of 40 
mas, worth about 13 shillings.— Simmond's 
DicU 

TIGRANES, of Armenia. See Greeks of 

TIGRE. See Semiric races 

TIGRIDIA CONOHIFLORA. The beau- 
tiful Tiger flowers, are grown like other li¬ 
lies, the flowers open in the morning, and are 
of short duration: a second blossom appears 
on the same stem about the third day after 
the first has withered.— Riddell, 

TIGRIS, nearBaglidadjis in lat.33°and 500 
feet above the level of the sea, 800 feet across, 
and from 6 to 25 in depth. It is in fl(»od 
from the rains in December, after which it 
falls until February, wlien it has a second rise, 
of much greater mairnitiide than the first, in 
March and April, and it descends again till 
October. The Tigris lias two principal sources 
in Central Armenia, both of whicli spring 
from the southern slope of the Anti T'aurus, 
near those of the Araxes and Euphrates, and 
not very distant from tliat nt the Halys. It 
was called Dijlah by the Chaldeans, and the 
designation apfdied to it in the Scriptures is 
Hiddekel, a name wiiich it bears at the present 
day among a large portion of the people living 
near its banks. The western brancli rises at 
aspot whichis about twenty miles westward of 
Afghani ^Maden, and near ten southward of the 
centre of the Ghniljik lake ; its course is north¬ 
eastward along the dee() valley at the foot of 
the elevated ground of Kizan (4,568 feet above 
the Black Sea), and, after having continued in 
the same direction towards the lieart of Kur¬ 
distan, when a little more than twenty-five miles 
from the spring, it makes a sweep so as to take 
the direction of Arghani Madeii, or nearly 
soutli. Diyar Bekr on the Tigris in its pros¬ 
perity contained forty thousand houses, with 
numerous cotton-looms constantly at work ; 
and it enjoyed an active trade in gall nuts, not 
only with Kurdistan, but also with India, on 
one side, through Baghdad, and with Europe, 
through Aleppo, on the other : but at present 
there are scarcely 8,000 houses, 1,500 Arme¬ 
nians and 6,300 Turks, and its commerce is 
almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bekr the 
Tigris contains several islands. Its banks are 
thinly peopled, and the country about them is 
only partially cultivated ; but the pasture 
grounds are rich and well suited for the visits 
of the nomadic tribes which come occasionally 
to the river from the neighbouring countries. 
The windings of the Diyar Bekr river thus far 
have a length of rather more than 150 miles, 
whilst those of the tributary by Myafarekin 
are less than ICO miles. The Lesser Zab^ or 
Altun Su, is augmented by a considerable 
stream coming from Koh-i-Sanjak, a town of 
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1,000 houses, and distant about 40 miles 
north, 35 miles east: from thence it becomes 
navigable by rafts. At their junction, the 
Tigris is about 500 3’ards broad, and a little 
below there is a kind of cataract, called Ke- 
lah, where the descent is so rapid that the 
river appears as it were to run down hills. 
This place is much dreaded by the people 
when descending in boats ; but it does not 
seem in reality to ofier any serious impedi¬ 
ment to the rafts so frequently passing be¬ 
tween Mosul and Baghdad. The Euphrates 
steamer not only passed over this difficulty, 
under Lieutenant Lynch, but also proceeded 
as iiigh up as the bund opposite the ruins of 
Nimrud. After the Tigris has succeeded in 
forcing its way through the Hamrin Hills, at 
a spot called El-Fattha, on the left bank, 
there is an abundant supply of sulphur ; and, 
directly opposite, naphtha rises in great 
quantities from the bed of the river. The 
Tigris may be considered as having an ave¬ 
rage width of 200 yards from Mosul to Bag¬ 
dad, with a current in the high season of 
about four miles and a quarter per hour. The 
country is highly cultivated from Mosul to 
Kimrud on both sides of the river ; but from 
the latter place to Tekrit, all cultivation near¬ 
ly ceases ; and it is but i)artially found in the 
tract along the river between Tekrit and Bag¬ 
dad. The Tigris is navigable for rafts at cer¬ 
tain seasons from tlie bridge of Dyar Bekr to 
Mosul, a distnnee of abemt 296 miles. Below 
the latter place it is more or less so through¬ 
out the year, and the descent to Bagdad is 
performed with such ease and speed that the 
river is kiunvii by the expressive name of the 
cheap cameliar. Large rafts supported by 
200 or even 300 inflated skins are much in 
use for the transport of goods, and, when the 
merchants are oii, board, a small room is raised 
on the raft in order to give shelter from the 
sun and rain. During the flood season the 
voyage is performed in three or four days, 
whereas at another time it requires about fif¬ 
teen days. The Euphrates steamer, under 
Lieutenant Lynch, went as high as the 
bund of Nimrud in 1838, and this ofiicer 
made a map of the river, from Bagdad 
to Mosul, by trigonometrical operations be¬ 
tween points which were determined by 
astronomical observations. Tiie raft con¬ 
structed to carry the Right Honorable John 
Sullivan from Mosul to Bagdad in 1781, was 
supported by 200 skins, and had on it a small 
cabin. Below the Tak-i-Kesra or arch of 
Chosroes, and which marks the site of the 
ancient Ctesiphon, and a little lower down the 
remains of the ancient Seleucia, the continu¬ 
ations of the Tigris bear the well-known 
pellatioQ of Shatt-ul-Dijlah as far as Kut-uf- 
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amarah, a atuall town ou tlie left bank nearly 
midway botweeii Bagdad and Kurnah. being 
about 178 miles by water from the former 
city, and 97j miles directly S. S. E. from the 
latter. Lower down, after passing fu* about 
forty miles through marshes and corning near 
the tomb of Ezra, the river resumes its former 
size and character, as it winds in the general 
southern direction to Kurnah, which place is 
232 miles fi'om Kut-ul-amarah by the wind¬ 
ings, and 144 J in direct distance. The whole 
course thus briefly described may be estimat¬ 
ed at 1146 miles, which is litrie more than 
half the leUkirth of the sister stream, the 
Euphrates, from the sources of the latter to 
their junction at Kurnah, but it discharges 
more water, owing to the numerous tributaries 
which it receives on its eastern side, among 
which may be particularly noticed the two 
Zab rivers, and the river Diyalah. There are, 
iiowever, only two feeders of any moiueiit on 
the western side throughout the long distance 
from Diyar Hekr to Kurnah. A considerable 
increase of the river 'Tigris takes place during 
the rains of November ; subsecpientiy it de¬ 
creases, and swells irregularly at intervals, 
till the different feeders are bound up by the 
frost and snow of January iu the Kurdistan 
mountains. This serious check retards for a 
time the swelling of the river, therefore its 
permanent rise* like that of the Euphrates, 
does not usually begin till the middle of 
March. There is an lictive commerce along 
the Tigris, between Basrah and Bagdad, by 
means of the large country boats, which go 
in fleets, and above the latter city it takes 
place chiefly by means of rafts from Mosul. 
The regions through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers run, and the countries iiicer- 
veiiiiig have, since remote ages, been occupied 
by races who have taken a prominent place m 
history. Aram Nahrain is the cSyria between 
the rivers of Gen. xxiv. lO and Oeut. 
xxiii. 4. The greater part of what was call¬ 
ed Mesopotamia, in latter times, c<nistituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the 
^ram Nahrain of scripture. The same terri¬ 
tory in Gen. xxviii. 2, is called Badau- 
Aram, or Champagne fciyria, both of whicli 
designations agree with the description of the 
country given by Strabo. He sa^s than tke 
Tigris washes ttie eastern side of Mesopota¬ 
mia, and the river Euphrates its southern 
and western ; whilst the Taurus separates 
it from Armenia ou the north. Biiny is 
still more distinct ; he says that Mesopo¬ 
tamia has the Tigris to the east, the Euphra* 
tea west, the Persian Gulf booth, and the 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and 
a breadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax 
being at the extremity of the Gulf. (LiO, vi, c, 
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xxvii). Mesopotamia extends above 10*^ in 
longitude from Balls, in 38® 7' lO''^ east longi¬ 
tude, to the estuary of the old Karuu. in 48*^ 
45'16', and in latitude from the 

shores of the Persian Gulf, in 30® to Sumeisat, 
in S?'' 31' 5" north latitude ; its greatest width 
being about 170 miles from Jaber Castle to 
Hu.sn Keifa, on the Tigris, and its extreme 
length nearly 735 miles. The irregular trian¬ 
gle thus formed lias a superficies of nearly 
76JT7 square miles, including the sh(»res of 
the Gulf from the Pallacopas to the old Karuu. 
The principal towns of Mesop»>tamia are Diyar- 
Bekr, Husn Keifa, Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, Sum- 
mara and KuC-ul-aiiiarah along the Tigris; 
and along the Euphrates, Erzingaii, Kem.ikb, 
Egin, Kebban Maden,Malatiyah, Rum, KaTah, 
Bir, Uakkali, Deir, Uawd, Anah, Hadisah 
El Uzz, Jibbuh, Diwaniyah, Lamlun, Sheikh- 
ul-Siiuyukh, and Kurnah ; in addition to »8u. 
verek, O’lah, Haraii, Seroug, Ras el-aiw, 
Mardin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Iladhr, Kerbelah, 
Mesjid Ali, iSamawali, Zobeid, and many other 
villages, both in the mountains and along 
the streams, between the two great rivers. 
Grane, or Quade, Midiauimarali, and Basrah 
are the ports; and the last, being tb© princi¬ 
pal, is next in importance to Bagdad, the 
capital. Tiie races that have ruled hero from 
the most remote times have been many, and 
remnants are still to be traced of former do- 
niinaut peoples in the varied languages still 
spoken. The inhabitants of the region at 
present consist of Arabs,Osmauli'Turks, Kurds, 
Turkomans, Syrians, Jews and Christians, 
Arabic is the general language ; Turkish, Kur¬ 
dish, Cnaldee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldeau dia¬ 
lects being tiie exceptions. The Sunni ma- 
homedan religion is prevalent; but, in Up¬ 
per Mesopotamia, there are many Christians 
of the creed of Nestorius, some of whom have 
become Roman Catholics, and Jacobite as well 
as Roman Catholic Syrians. Professor Raw- 
linson believes tliat Chaldea was a part of 
the great Mesopotamian plain bordering the 
Persian Gulf on the south with Arabia ou its 
west, and the limit between lower and upper 
Mesopotamia on the north. Chaldea seems 
to have been divided into a northern pof- 
tioti from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
portion from Nitfer to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf* in each of these there seems to have 
been a tetrarchy, viz., Babel, Erech, Accad 
and Calneh, iu the land of Shinur (Gen. x. lOj, 
and llur or lluruk, Nipur aiui Larsa or 
Laraucha, which seem to be the scriptural 
Ur of the Chaldees, Erech, Calneh and 
Eilasar, the northern tetrarchy was Babel 
or Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha and Sippara, 
the last the Sepbarvaiiu of Scripture. A. 
Semitic or Aramaic race is usually supposed 
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to have early occupied the great alluvial plain 
at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
They called themselves Aram, and the Greek 
called them Assyrians or Syrians, and Nie¬ 
buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower 
Mesopotamia as pure Arammaiis closely akin 
to the Assyrians, from whom indeed he regards 
them as separated only politically, and this 
view is taken by Bunsen and Muller : but 
Professor Rawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct 
the scriptural statement that they were 
Hamites, Cushite or Ethiopian. The fir.st 
Babylonish dyi»asty began B.C. 3784, by 
a powerful Chaldee kingdom in south¬ 
ern Babylonia, and the historical city of 
Babylon is supposed to have been built 
B. C. 3250. The Chaldean dynasty lasted 
for 1550 years to B. C. 2234, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, a Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian d 3 'nasty. 
The Median dominion ended B. C. 2011, after 
a rule of 224 y^ears. The Chaldees were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The 
term Chaldsea is derived by Pococke from 
Kula, a tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. 
Chaldaeana were undoubtedly the first people 
who dwelt in cities and formed a nation in tlie 
south of Persia. They settled in Mesopotamia, 
but it is supposed that they originally came 
from near Ararat, and that they had spread 
north towards the Caucasian range, wliere 
they engaged in astronomical pursuits. The 
ancient Babylonia is the modern Iraq-i-Ajam. 
The temple of Belus, the sun-god of the 
Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
was built about B.C. 3,500 or B.C. 3,250 
in the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids generally. This 
temple was built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from, the watch tower 
mentioned \i\ Genesis. The temple of Belus 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vaste.st monument in Babylon and 
the world, and seems to have been erected 
323 years before the birth of Abraham. It 
was a temple, but also meant as the watch 
tower of Babylon. The Chaldee was an Ara¬ 
maic dialect, differing but slightly from the 
proper 8yriac : Ezra iv. 8, to vi. 8, and vii. 
12-26 ; Daniel ii. 4, to vii. 28 ; and Jeremiah 
X. 10, are written in the so-called Chaldee. 
There is also a Chaldee gloss in Genesis 
xxiv. 47. The Babylonian language in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close 
to Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have 
been that of Terab, but the possibility of the 
language of Abraham remaining in its ori¬ 
ginal state during the 216 years that he and 
liis family resided in Canaan; and the 430 
years that the Hebrews abode in Egypt > and 
the 400 years from the Exodus to David, is 
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supposed by Rawlinson to be untenable ; 
nevertheless, in S. Asia, where races become 
secluded and keep themselves segregated, 
such does often occur. The jungle ou the 
banks of the Tigris is composed of arbor vitae 
and liquorice plant, which is tall and very 
luxuriant, being in some places about the 
height of a man. 

The mouth of the united Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes is called Bar. From the southern slope 
of the Anti-Taurus range, there springs Ihe 
two sources of the Tigris, in central Armenia, 
both near those of the Araxes and Euphrates, 
and not very distant from that of the Halys. 
— Rawlinson. Bunsen^ Vol. IV, pp. 479, 491 

654. Riches Residpnee in Koordistan. VoL 
II. p. 394. Colonel Chesney's Euphrates and 
Tigris. »See Iran, Kasr, Kush, Kellek, Kerkha, 
Koorna, Khalis, Leedes, Mesopotamia, Mosul* 

TIHAI. Hind. The third part. 

TH-? See Dracaena. 

TIK. Hind. Andracbne telepbioides. 

TTK A. Hind. A round piece of clay,paint, or 
tissue on the forehead of a hindu. The appli¬ 
cation of the Tika is the right of sovereigns, 
and Raj[>ut chiefs claim it as the rite of in¬ 
vestiture ; but amongst liindus generally, it 
means the circular mark made with coloured 
earths or unguents upon the forehead. See 
Bhakta Mala, Maths. Tilak. 

TIKAL. A coin in use in Burmah, the 
name of which Major Phayre believes to be 
derived from Ta-kyat, one kyat. The Tikal 
or kyat in Burmese weights is equal to 14 to- 
la.s, or loo tikals arc equal to 140 tolas. See 
Ticul. 

TIKAL. Hind. Garcinia pedunculata, 

Roerb. 

TIKAR. Jav. A straw mat, 

TIKA III. See Kelat. 

TIKA TIVVA,. Tjol. Entada puscctha, DC. 

TIK-BOOMA. Beng. Aplotaxis circi<»ides. 

TJK-CHAMA. Bj£NG. Microrhynchus as- 
plenifolia. 

TIKEE-OPRA. Beng. Lochennia corchori- 

folia. 

TIKHTA.RAJ. Beng. Amoora rohituka. 

TIKHUR. IJiND. Curcuma leucorrhiza, 
C. angustifoJia. Arrowroot. 

TlklA KACHUR. Hind. Hedychium 
spicatura. 

TIKIARU. Hind. The flat or Chinese peach, 
the best kind on the plains. 

TIKKARI, also Tikkarika. See Inscriptions. 

TIKOR. Beng. Curcuma angustifolia, 
C. leucorrhiza, C. rubescens. 

TIKRI. Hind, or Thikri, Boerhavia pro- 
cumbens. Tikri-ki-baji, Tikri-ki-jar, Duk* 
Greens and root of B. diandria, also of B. 
tuberosa. 
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TIKOOR, also Tikul. Hind. Garcinia 
peduiiculata. 

TIKOOS 1 See Penang, Lawyer. 

TIKSHNA MULA. Sans. Alpinia ga- 
langa, Swz, 

TIKTA-RAJ. Beng. Arnoora roliituka, 

W, and A. 

TIK TIGMA. Hind. Convolvulus arven- 
sis. 

TIKTO SHAK. Beng. Crataeva Roxbur- 
gbii, /i. Br. IF. 

TIKUL. See Tical. Tikal. 

TlKUli. Hind. Garcinia pedunculata, 
Roxh. 

TIKUR. Beng. Hind. Curcuma leucor- 
rliiza, /?oar6.,also C. arigusbifolia, Roxb. 

TIKURA. Beng. Hind. Ipomoea turpe- 
til urn. 

TIL. Beng. Sesamiim Indicuin, Linn., 
Gingelly. Til-ka-tel, Giugelly oil. Black til, 
Verbesiaa sativa. 

TILA. Sans. Sesamum orientale. See Ar- 
gha, Sati. 

TJLA is the word commonly applied in 
Eastern Bengal to low and often isolated hills 
starting up from the plain. At the town of 
Silhet there are several such, on which the 
bouses of the European officials are built.— 
YuU Cathay, IL p, 516. See Tbur. 

TILAI-BAJ. Beng. Spilornis cheela, Baud*' 

TILAK, the sectarian mark on the fore¬ 
head of a hindu, but most of the non-Aryan 
races also use it. See Tika. Tilak. Tilaka. 

TILAK CHANDRA, a tribe of Bais Raj¬ 
puts at Dundhia khera. 

TILAKA. Tel. Clerodeudrou phlomoides, 
Linn. 

TILAKA or Viseshaka. Sans. A mark 
with some colored substance in the middle of 
the forehead.— Wits. Hind, Th. See Tica ; 
Tilak. 

TILA KORA. Beng. Cocculus acuminatus, 
DC. 

TILAOR. Hind. Houbara Macqueenii, 
Gray. 

TIL ATS. Hind. Viburnum footens. 

TILEA-GURJUN. Bkng. Hind. Dipte- 
rocarpus lee vis. 

TILES. 

Tuiles, Fr. lUbin; Jobin, Malay. 


Dachziegel, Ger. Tscherepiza, Ros. 

Kaprall, Guz. Hind. Tejas, Sr. 

Tegole, Embrici, lx. Odugal. Tam. 

Gaoteng, Qandeug, Penkalu, Tsl. 

Malay. 


Tiles are made of clay and baked in an 
oven or in the open air, to harden them. 
They are of various shapes and sizes, and are 
used chiefly for covering roofs, and occasional¬ 
ly also for paving floors and making drains.— 
Fanllcntr. 

TILE-TEA, a kind of flat brick tea, of 
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much solidity, made in China, and taken to 
Kiachta, where it is sold to the Armenians 
and Tartars, who distribute it through the 
Caucasian provinces and Eastern Siberia. The 
Kalmuck, Kirghis, and Buratria nations con¬ 
sume the greater part of it- It is prepared in 
a different manner from common tea, being 
stewed with milk, butter, salt, and herbs, 
constituting rather an article of food than a 
dietetic beverage.— Simmond^s Diet. 

TILL Hind, of Muzatfargarh, the pith of 
the culm of sirki, Saccharurn moonja. 

TILlACiE. Juss. The Linden tribe of 
plants, consisting, in India, of 5 genera, 
32 spices, viz. 5 Corchorus, 4 Triumfetta, 
21 Grewia, 1 Berrya, 1 Brownlowia. The 
general properties are mucilaginous and 
emollient Corchorus olitorius, the “ pat” of 
Bengal, is cultivated for the fibre of its bark, 
which is employed to form cordage for agri¬ 
cultural purposes and boats, also to form 
gunny, a coarse cloth, and likewise to form 
paper; and C. oapsularis, the “ ghi-nalita- 
pat” of Bengal, is grown from India to China 
for the same purposes. Triumfetta angula- 
ta is the bun okra” of Bengal; several spe¬ 
cies of Grewia yield useful products, and Ber¬ 
rya ammonilla yields the valuable Trincomal- 
lee wood of coiurnerce.— Voiut. 

TILIACCRA ACUMINATA. Miers. Hooh 
<Ss Th. 

Cocculus acuminatus, W. d: A. 

Monispermum acuminatum, Ro^b. 

Kappa tige, Tel I Tige muahidi, Tel. 

Tigo mushini, ,, | Tivva mushidi, ,, 

TILIACORA RACExMOSA. Ooleb, Coc¬ 
culus acuminatus, DC. 

TILIA GARJAN. Beng. Rakhu. Dip- 
terocarpus angustifolius, also D, laevis, and D. 
natus. 

TILIA KACHANG. also Mitha tilia, 
Hind. A coni turn napelJus. 

TILING, the nation speaking the Telugu 
language ; the Tiling and Canarese are almost 
of similar physical frame ;—have tail, grace¬ 
ful figures, but as a rule, the Tiling are fairer 
than the Canarese. The great similarity of 
the two languages, Canarese and Telugu, im¬ 
parts an imi^ression that they are of the 
same stocks, who have separated in more 
recent times, and that circumstances have 
modified their characters and personal ap¬ 
pearance. As a rule, the inland tract of 
table-laud country occupied by the Canarese 
from the southern part of the Mysore country 
through Bellary in the Ceded Districts, up to 
Bejapore, is arid, and the soil yields as food 
crops small cereal grains, Eleusine corocaua, 
Setaria italica and germanica, Panicum, and 
Peucillaria spicata, which even the humbler 
labourers of the south of India only use on 
pressure, when scarcity or dearth prevails, and 
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a hot, arid climate, v^ith a less aonrishing 
food, may have led to their darker com¬ 
plexions. See India, Teloogoo. 

TILPATRA, or Tilpattar. Hind. Acer 
creticum, A. cultratnm, and A. fiterculiaceura, 
also Mar lea begonifolia. 

TTLPHAR. Hind. Impatiens, ^}\ 

TIPPOO. son of Hyder Ali, and commonly 
known as Tippoo sultan, a ruler in the penin- 
.sula of India, whose capital was Seringapa- 
tam, a fortress which was taken by the Bri¬ 
tish in 1799, and Tippoo fell in the storm. 
See Tipoo. 

TILUM. Sans. Oil, vegetable or animal. 

TILUN^. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

TTMA, also Falagh. Mal. Tin. 

TIMA LI A, a genus of birds of the suh-fa- 
mily Timalinne, of which several species, T. 
pileata, Hor^f, the red capped wren bab¬ 
bler/’ occurs from northern India to the East¬ 
ern Archipelatm ; T. nigricollis, T. ; 'L oryth- 
roptera, ; T. maculata, T. ; and others occur 
in the Malay peninsula and E. Archipelago. 
Horsfield observes that T. pileata is not un- 
frequent in the groves and small woods which 
abound througliout Java. It often, he s»ys, 
approaches villages and plantations, construct¬ 
ing its nest in the hedges ; and he speaks of 
it as one of the social birds that delight to 
dwell in the vicinity of cultivation. In large 
forests he did not notice it. He describes 
its flight as low and interrupted, and adds 
that wherever it resides it is a welcome neigh¬ 
bour, ill consequence of the peculiarity and 
plea.santness of its note, which consists of a 
slow repetition of the five tones of the diato¬ 
nic scale (c, D, E, P, G), which it chants with 
perfect regularity, several times in succession, 
and at small intervals of time. Dr. Horsfield 
further remarked that the sixth tone was 
sometimes added ; but as this required appa¬ 
rently an extraordinary effort, it was by no 
means .so agreeable to a musical ear as the 
simple repetition of the five notes, which ap¬ 
pear to be the natural compass of the bird’s 
organs.— Jevdon, Birch of India, Cyc. 

quoting Jlovffield's Zoological Researches in 
Java. 

TIMBAL. Ficus Roxburghii, also F. mac- 
rophylla. 

TILLANG-CHING. See Nicobar Islands. 

TILL A CHETTU. Tel, Excoecaria agallo- 
cha, Linn. 

TILLA KADA. Tel. Euphorbia dracun- 
culoides, Lam.^ also E. Rothi, Wight's leones, 
also Mucuna atropurpurea, DC. 782. 

TILLARL Kaun, Tam. Teu A night 
watchman. 

TILLAWEE NUDDY is near Mjereah 
in Obuprah. 

TILLI TANDRI. Tel. Father and ino- 
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ther, answering to the Appa-amma of the 
Tamul race, and the Ma-bap of the Urdu : 
any protector. 

TILLUK, or Peshwaz. See Tica. 

TILONG. Hind. Quercus dilatata. 

TILO ITAMA. Sans. From tila, dark spots 
on the skin, and oottclinS., excellent. 

TJLIYA-KURA. Beno. Cocculus acumi- 
natns. 

T ILIYA-LA 00. Beng. Ihdtle gourd; 
Cucurbita layenaria, C. punctata. 

TJLJOOGA, a nver near Soopul in Muzuf- 
fur iHignr. 

TILJOB. Sw. Deals. 

TILK. 'luRK. Talc. 

TILKaOH aLU. Hind. Saxifraga lignla- 
ta. 

TIL-KA-TRL. Guz. Hind. Gingelly or 
Se.samum oil. 

TILK HAN. Hind. Acer creticum. 

TILLA. Hind. UmbellifersB, sp. 

TIMBER, from Saxon, timbrian, to build. 


Arimyavu 

'I'iinnierhout 

Can. 

Aruncya. 

Mahr. 

J^UT. 

Hez’m 

Pkhs. 

Nath’h. 

Duk. ! 

Omb. 


Bois do cliarpente, Fk. 

C’embrowina. 

Pol. 

Boia a batir. 


Stroewoi (ness. 

Kus. 

Lakarii. 

Guz. 

Davoii. 

Sans. 

Bauholz. 

Gkr. ! 

Madura de con- 


Zimmer. 
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strucci on 

Span. 

Lakta. 

Hind. 

Kadu kambu. 

Tam. 

Legnarne da 

fab* 

Maram. 


bricaro. 

It. 

Chettu. 

Tfl. 

Aruimyurn. 

Laknr.a. 

M A LEAL. 
Sa N8. 
Mahk. 
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Jn contradistinction to dye-wf>od8, woods 
for engraving, ornamental woods, tfec., says 
Tredgold, wood felled and seasoned, and fit 
for btdlding purposes, is called timber. It is 
met witli in commerce in various forma. Mr. 
Poole i»i l)is statistics of connnerce, mentions 
that the trunk of a tree, wdili or witlnmt 
boughs or branches niidressed, is term¬ 
ed round timber ; when liewn into logs, 
square ; wlieu quartered, billets ; wheii split, 
staves and lath wood ; wlien sawn, deals, bat¬ 
tens, planks, boards and scantling. The stems 
or trunks of several kinds of young trees are 
called spars, poles and rickers, also prop wood 
and postwood. In India.,tliere are peculiar terms 
applied to timbers of different kinds. Reeper.s, 
in southern India, are the split stems of the 
palmyra tree. Timbers are also sometimes 
classed according to the purposes to which 
they are applied ; oak, teak, green lieart, 
black mara, are designated ship-building 
woods ; teak, saul, padouk, *fec., are recognis¬ 
ed ordnance woods; while Trincomalee, rose¬ 
wood, red-wood, satin wood, snake wood, 
mahogany, ebony, kyaboca, zebra, tulip, and 
other furniture woods, are usually called fancy^ 
woods. Timbers, says Tredgold, are also 
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spoken of as hard, soft, and tougli, but there 
are no established degrees of these qualities, 
and Tredgold, in defining them, merely says 
that a hard wood yields less to a stroke or 
impression tliau a soft woo<1, and that wood 
is the tonghest which combines the greatest 
degr.e of strength and flexibility. The tim¬ 
bers of commerce are also recognised as from 
the sap-wood or heart-wood. Sap-wood is 
that part of the wood next the bark, and the 
heart-wood is near the centre of the bole or 
stem. Sap-wood is softer, and generally 
lighter coloured than heart-wood, and is found 
to decay more rapidly, and to be more subject 
to attacks of insects. The proportion of sap 
wood varies much in difiererit trees. In 
many trees, such as those that produce the 
ebonies of commerce, the line of demarcatbm 
between the heart and sap-wood is so strongly 
defined as to arrest attention, and permit the 
application of those two parts of the timber 
to different economic purposes, and the sap- 
woods and heart-woods in such oases, though 
the products of the same tree, receive in 
commerce distinct names. In other trees, 
the change from the sa[)-wood to the heart- 
wood is gradual; but, in all cases, the sap- 
wood preponderates in young trees, and the 
heart-wood in the old. Also, he says, accord¬ 
ing to Buffon and Duhamel, in trees that 
have not arrived at maturity, the hardness 
and solidity of the wood are greatest at the 
heart and decrease towards the sap-wood. 
But, in the mature or perfect tree, the heart- 
wood is nearly uniform, while that of a tree 
on the decline is softer at the centre than it 
is next the sap-wood. Tredgold quotes the 
opinion of Sir Humphry Davy {Agrimlturol 
Cliemuiryy p, 220, \th ed.) that the decline 
of trees is caused by the decay of the heart- 
wood. And in India, where vegetable life 
abounds, the correctness of that opinion can 
be testified to by every observer. As with 
the animal world, so with the vegetable 
creati<)n, trees have the three stages of infancy, 
maturity, and old age ; and Tredgold (p. 196) 
tells us that the oak and chesnnt trees, under 
favourable circumstances, sometimes attain 
an age of about 1000 years ; beech, ash and 
sycamore to half that age. The plain tree, 
the Chinar of north-western India, is said to 
live to a great age. In forestry, therefore, 
the rule deducible from our knowledge of 
these principles and facts, as indicated in 
Tredgold (p, 197), is to fell timber trees 
when in their maturity. For, if felled too 
young, there is much sap-wood, and even the 
heart-wood has not acquired a proper degree of 
hardness, and such timber cannot be dur¬ 
able. On the other hand, if the tree be not 
felled till on the decline, the wood is brittle 
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and devoid of elasticity, Is tainted and dis-' 
coloured, and soon decays. The rule there¬ 
fore is to fell the mature tree when the 
quantity of sap-wood is small, and the heart 
w«»od nearly uniform, hard, compact and 
durable; but too early is worse than too late. 
Therefore, for south-eastern Asia, a tabular 
statement showing the ages at which its 
various timber trees reach maturity is very 
necessary, though still a desideratum. Dr. 
Brandis tells ns that in British Burmah, a 
full grown teak tree of 9 feet in girth cannot 
be supposed to be less than 160 years old, 
and it is soinewliero mentioned that it 
should not be cut for timber under 80 
years of age. In Fiigland, as Tredgold 
tells us (p. 19><), oak is never cut for 

timber under 50, nor above 200 years of 
age. Dr. Brandis tells us that the strength 
and density of teak timber vary exceedingly, 
according to the locality where the tree is 
growm. 'J'he extremes observed in prelimi¬ 
nary experiments were, as to weight Jha. 40 
to 50 per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. to 289 lbs. 
breaking weight. It is well known that the 
timber of those trees which grow in moist and 
shady places, is not so good as that which 
conies from a more exposed situation, nor is 
it so close, substantial, or durable. The pre¬ 
servation of timber naturally arranges itself 
into the preservation of growing timber, and 
that of timber when felled. Since the close 
of the 18th century, it has been a growing be¬ 
lief that the climate of a country is greatly 
modified by the scarcity or abundance of its 
trees and forests. Some years ago, in 1845, 
Dr. Balfour furnished the Madras Govern¬ 
ment with a memorandum of all existing 
information on this subject, and it was a 
matter of enquiry at a subsequent meeting 
of the British Association. Other writers, 
since then, have written on the connec¬ 
tion between the amount of rainfall and 
the number of trees in a country, and it is now 
generally recognised that they do exercise a 
powerful influence on the climate of the region 
or district in which they grow. In a tropical 
country like India, therefore, the preservation 
of existing trees, and their extension in arid 
districts, is a matter of much climatic impurU 
ance. Dr. Cleghorn, in a report for 1860, gives 
on this point the following extract from a 
letter :—“ The higher sholas clothing the ghats 
on both sides are of the utmost importance, 
and the climate is believed to suffer the great¬ 
est detriment from their removal, I would 
therefore suggest that the high wooded moun¬ 
tain tops overhanging the low country (such 
as Hoolicul) should be preserved with rigid 
care, the forest there should not be given ovet 
to the axe, lest the supplies of water be 
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injured. It is the opinion of many persons, 
in which 1 concur, that the vast clearings 
which have taken place have had a share in 
producing the irregularity of the monsoon, 
which has of late years been so much com¬ 
plained of in Coimbatore. In order that the 
course of the rivulets should be overshadowed 
with trees, I conceive that the hills should be 
left clothed to the extent of about half of their 
height from the top, leaving half of the slope 
and all the valley below for cultivation ; this 
available portion would far exceed in extent 
the higher ridges,which should be considered 
reserved. It is not, however, merely from le¬ 
gitimate use, that the forests are decreasing : — 
all the conservators notice the coiitlagratious 
which arise naturally, and are caused by the 
wild races who, alike in India and in Hurmah, 
effect a clearance by fire, in order to obtain a 
fresh soil for a temporary cultivation. Dr. 
Cleghorn, in another report, says that “ the 
forest conflagrations in the Madras Presidency 
are of frequent occurrence ; the nnextinguish¬ 
ed fire of a camp of Binjara, the sparks from 
the torches or cheroots of travellers, the spon¬ 
taneous ignition from friction of bamboos, but 
much more frequently, the wilful burning of 
grass by the hill tribes, as heather is burnt in 
Bcotlaud, in order that the ashes of the her¬ 
bage may nourish the roots of young grass, 
and thus improve the forage of their cattle, are» 
he says, among the cau.ves of this devastation, 
which extends annually over large tracts. 
The largest trees skirtii»g the forest suffer more 
or less from these fires, the saplings are scorch¬ 
ed and mutilated, and the smaller seedlings 
perish. If the same spot is again visited by 
conflagration in the following year, the largest 
trees which escaped the first time are often 
consumed. But the main economic value 
of timbers, apart from considerations of 
strength, durability, texture and color, will 
depend on the quantity in which they can be 
produced for buildings, for railways, and the 
many purposes for which timber is indispen- 
sable. Nor is the supply of timber for build¬ 
ing and furniture making purposes all that 
we have to consider. In countries for all 
practical purposes destitute of coal,tiie supply 
of fuel for manufactories, railways, and steam 
flotillas, as well as its domestic consumption, 
is another important item in the considera¬ 
tion of timber resources.*’ 

The preservation of the forests of India, and 
the search for timbers and fancy woods suit¬ 
able for the purposes of the State and wants 
of the people, have long beefi objects of at¬ 
tentive interest to the Governments of the 
several Presidencies in India. Amongst the 
earliest of the scientific investigators we 
find recorded the names of Drs. Roxburgh 
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Ain.sHe, Wallich, Royle, Gibson, Falconer, 
McClelland, Mr. Graham, Dr. Wight, and Rev. 
Dr. Mason. Dr. Balfour of the Madras Medical 
Department, published a book on the Timber 
Trees of India, which went through three 
editions between 1858 and 1870 ; while Mr. 
Edve, Colonel Frith, Captain Dance, and Mr. 
Rohde, applied a large practical knowledge of 
the qualities of timl)er to ascertain the woods 
.suitable for the manufacturing industries of 
India. The course adopted by the principal 
of the scientific inquirers in identifying the 
plants, has been to endeavour to identify the 
tree botanically, and then supply the names 
by which it was familiarly known to the 
people of the country ; and there is no doubt 
that if not the only proper mode, it is a more 
correct method than to endeavour to trace 
out the botanical name of a plant from its 
native name. In following the latter course, it 
is impossible but that, from the twenty or 
thirty languages spoken throughout the 
regions of the Ea^t Indies, the same plant must 
come to be described repeatedly under different 
names, and true progress will not be made until 
having properly identified the botanic rela¬ 
tions of the plant, the subject be complet¬ 
ed by endeavouring to supply all the 
synonyms by which it is known. One point 
which practical men should particularly be 
made aware of is that the va.Ht extent of the re¬ 
gions of the East Indies, their various climates 
and physical conditions, render it impossible 
that the same tree can produce the same quality 
of timber in every locality where it grows, and 
this indicates the necessity of not pinning 
the faith on to any one wood merely because 
a wood from the same species, the growth 
of another district, may have been found high¬ 
ly suitable for the work, to which it was 
put. Ordnance ofticers in particular should 
keep this point in view, and not use a 
wood, however lauded, unless the timber have 
been brought from the same place as it was 
obtained by those whose praise they act on, 
or until severe trial has proved that when 
grown in the new locality, the timber it yields 
is equal to all that is required of it. As an 
instance of this, may be cited the majestic teak 
which grows lo an immense height in Mala¬ 
bar, on the Godavery, in Pegu and Tenasse- 
rim, proceeds far into the interior of India, and 
roay be seen in the mountains of Bundelcund, 
bat is there only in the form of a moderate siz¬ 
ed shrub; and even where it presents the 
same form of a gigantic tree as in Malabar 
and Pegu, the quality of the timber it yields 
is essentially dissimilar. 

In examining the comparative value of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of wood, it is of the first impor¬ 
tance to ascertain the nature of the encrusting 
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matter deposited throughout the cells and 
tubes of the wood. For all practical purposes, 
those woods appear to be best in which the 
cells are lined with resinous matter ; those fill¬ 
ed with hygroscopic gummy matter are for 
the most part of less value ; they are seasoned 
with difficulty, and are always more liable to 
decay. The best woods are those having a 
strong fibre protected from all external influ¬ 
ences by a coat of resinous matter, or at least 
of a matter insoluble in water, and one which 
does not attract atmospheric moisture. It is 
probable that some of the ornamental and 
other woods of India will become articles of 
import into Britain when their properties and 
use are better known and appreciated by that 
country’s artizans. 

The most important application of wood 
is in the building and repairing of houses 
and ships, and in the construction of ma¬ 
chinery. For this purpose the larger trees 
which come under the denomination of tim¬ 
ber are employed. Great Britain long supplied 
its own wants ; but increasing popnlatio!i led 
to an extensive demand on other countries for 
the supply of timber, which was met chiefly 
by vast pine forests on the shores of the Bal¬ 
tic and northern hhirope, and also from Cana¬ 
da. Timber from the latter country, however, 
was soon found to be inferior in strength and 
durability to that of the north of Europe, and 
fell into disesteem among ship-builders ; hence 
arose the practice of introducing the words 
“ Memel fir” in specifications for building. 
The preservation of growing timber is an art 
of considerable importance, and can only be 
said to be cultivated in countries where tim¬ 
ber is comparatively scarce. The practice of 
thinning out plantations is of importance not 
only as affording a supply of wood, but, by 
admitting an increased supply of air and light 
to the remainiinj trees, their growth is great¬ 
ly promoted. Forest trees are often plant¬ 
ed on soil that is unfit for other purposes, 
and by the annual fall of leaves they ac¬ 
cumulate in time a certain depth of .soil. 
The proper time for the felling of tree.s 
is that in which the largest quantity of 
hard and durable wood can be r)btained as 
free from sap as possible. It is a common 
fault to fell trees before they have attained 
their maturity. If suffered to complete their 
growth they would have the heartwood of 
equal weight and strength throughout, whereas 
in those cut down prematurely, the centre wood 
alone possesses this requisite strength, the 
outer concentric rings being considerably softer: 
such timber may be said to decrease in hardness 
and strength in arithmetical proportion as it 
approaches the sap-wood. Timber is felled 
during the cold months, when the natural 
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juices are most inactive and the tree is iu a 
measure dormant. But before the timber can 
be used, the juices must be got rid of from 
the capillary vessels, or the wood will remain 
moist or green for a considerable period, and 
the planks formed from it will, in a confined 
situation, become stained, and then subject to 
decay or dry rot: these effects are prevented by 
free exposure to dry air. It is usual in the royal 
dock-yards of Britain to cut out the timbers for 
ship.s of the required shape and dimensions 
about ayear before they are framed together, 
and the skeleton frame is usually left another 
year to complete the seasoning. Other mischiefs, 
almost as fatal as decay also occur to unseasoned 
wo«»ds ; round blocks, cat out of the entire cir¬ 
cular stem of green wood, or the same pieces 
divided intoquarterings, split in the direction of 
the medullary rays, or radially ; also, though 
less frequently, upon the annual rings. Such 
of the round blocks as consist of the entire 
section contract pretty equally, and nearly re¬ 
tain their circular form, but those from the 
qiiarteringa become oval from their unequal 
shrinking. In general, woods do not alter in 
any material degree in respect to length. 
B(^ards and flat pieces contract, however, in 
width ; they warp and twist, and when they 
are fitted as panels into loose grooves, they 
shrink away from that edge which happens to 
be the most slightly held ; but when restrain¬ 
ed by mills, mortices, or other unyielding at¬ 
tachments, which do not allow them the power 
of contraction, they split with irresistible force, 
and the materials and labour thus improperly 
employed wiil render no useful service. The 
natural juices of the tree must be got rid of by 
seasoning in ordt;r that the wood may become 
dry and hard. After the tree has been lopped, 
barked and roughly squared, it is left for 
some time exposed to the weather, and may 
be soaked in fresh running water (as some 
think) with .advantage, or boiled or steamed. 
This dilutes and washes out the juices, and 
they more readily evaporate from the wood at 
a subsequent period, and the colour of 
white wood is said to be improved thereby. 
In this way, fir timber, on its arrival at 
the port of London, is commonly formed 
into floats on the Thames, and allowed 
to remain for some time. When removed 
from the water, it is left t6 dry thorough¬ 
ly before it is taken to the pit to be sawn ; 
usually it is blocked up froai the ground so as 
to have a free circulation of air, and if 
it be cut into boards, they should be piled 
one on the other with billets of wood be^ 
tween them, or laid in a triangular form, with 
their ends alternating so as to allow the air 
to have free access to them. Thin pieces 
will be seasoned in about a year, but thick 
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wood requires two or three years before it 
is removed into the house to complete the 
drying. The warm air of a stove heated 
room will then act upon it with benefit 
When cut trees are killed and left to dry 
ill the fore.st, the sap rapidly disappears if left 
standing with all their branches ; and sawn 
wood is most rapidly dried by being stacked 
on end with the highest end of the tree upper¬ 
most. Ill the stacking of timber for the pur¬ 
pose of seasoning, the pile should be so far 
raised from the ground as to allow the air to 
circulate below, as well as around and through 
it; and it not sheltered from the rain, care 
should be taken to [)reveut the wet from lodg¬ 
ing in any part. It is now usual iu dockyards 
to have elevated supports of iron or of atone 
for the stacking of timber, and ships are now 
built under covered sheds. 'I’he drying of 
timber should be gradual, for if rapid, it 
suffers a loss iu touglines.s as well as in plia¬ 
bility : tl»c pores at and near the surface 
become contracted, and prevent the interior 
moisture from escaping. Flans for the more 
rapid drying of timber by means of kilns 
have, however, been tried, as in Pricers 
patent, in which timber destined for build¬ 
ing purposes is placed in a room, into the 
lower pari of which hot and dry air is introduc¬ 
ed, and this, charged with the inui.sturo of the 
timber, is allowed to escape at the upfier part, 
liy this, tiinher can be seasoned iu one third 
of the time required in the open air. Oak loses 
nearly two-fifths of its weight by proper sea¬ 
soning. All timber slnuild be dry bef»»re it is 
cut into planks, or they would be liable to 
warp and shrink.The presence of air, light, and 
moisture set-iu to be necessary to the revegeta- 
tion of timber, or the growl h of that fungus 
which leads to its destruction, Mr. Fiiicham 
of Her Maje.sty’s dock-yard, bored a hole in 
one of the timbers of an old shif) built of oak, 
the wood being sound, and iu 1^4 Lours the 
admission of air caused the hole to he lined 
with a white monldiiiess due to the growth of 
a peculiar fungus, which some time after be¬ 
came so compact as to admit of being with¬ 
drawn like a stick. Cracks or splits in timber 
would therefore predispose it to decay in 
damp situations by admitting the air. There 
are great differences in woods as to their 
power of resisting decay ; some parish in a 
year or two, others are sound and even fra¬ 
grant for centuries. Teak has been found to 
last six or seven times as long svs oak 
v/lieii used in green houses, as boxes for 
growing plants^ the latter wood not exist¬ 
ing more than two or three years; but 
the moist atmosphere, light aud heat of a 
greenhouse^ form a severe trial for any wood, 
lu addition to timber-trces» a vast variety 
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of woods are used for ornamental pur¬ 
poses. In a series of papers contributed 
by Professor Forbes to the Art Journal, on 
Wnod used for Ornament and Purposes of 
Art.” some clear distinctions, definitions, and 
descriptions are given, wbicii Mr. Tomlinson 
abridged. The term wood he says, is commonly 
applied to those portions of the vegetable axis 
that are sufficiently iiard t«> offer considerable 
resistance and solidity, so as to be used for 
purposes requiring various degrees of firmness 
and strength. Every flowering plant is com¬ 
posed of an axis, and the appendages of the 
axis ; the former consisting of the stem and 
r«»ot, the latter of the leaves and flowers, lu 
trees, shrubs, and under-shrubs, the axis is 
said to bo woody ; in herbs it is termed her¬ 
baceous. In tlie former, stems are perma¬ 
nent, aud do not die to the ground annually^ 
as is the habit of the latter. A shrub, a tree^ 
an undershrub, a bush, are merely gradations 
of magnitude iu perennial plants ; woods valu¬ 
able for purposes of art and manufactures are 
derived from all of them. But as bulk and 
dimensions are necessary to make timber 
available for extensive use, by far the greater 
part of the oriiamental woods are derived 
from trees. There are, however, some remark¬ 
able exceptions. The wood of roots is differ¬ 
ent in structure from the wood of stems, and 
the same tree may furnish two very different 
kinds of ornamental wood, according as they 
are derived from its ascending or its descend¬ 
ing axis. The wood of the inner portions 
of a stem may be of very difterent colour and 
quality from that of its outer parts. Iu the 
immediate neighbourhood of the origin of 
branches, it may exhibit varieties of pattern, 
such as to render it greatly more ornamental 
than elsewhere, and in some cases, when under 
the influence of morbid growth, reveals addi¬ 
tional beauties, so as to be prized for qualities 
which in nature are defects. If we 
compare a cross cutting of teak, or oak, or 
mango, with a like portion of palmyra wood, 
the differences between them will be seen 
strongly contrasted. In the former, the layers 
of wood are ranged in concentric circles round 
the central pith, and are encased externally iu 
a binding of bark, itself composed of distinct 
and differently organized portions. In the lat¬ 
ter there is an uniform appearance throughout 
the section, the substance not being disposed 
in concentric rings, but appearing as if a bed 
or ground of one kind was studded with 
specks of another order of tissue. These are 
not slight dissimilarities ; they indicate differ¬ 
ences of the greatest structural importance iu 
the economy of the respective trees. Corre¬ 
sponding with them are peculiar modificatiOu^ 
of every portion of the plant’s organization. 
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The external aspect of the plants of either type 
is altogether unlike that of the other. The 
appearance styled silver-grain in wood is de¬ 
pendent on the cellular tissue of the medul¬ 
lary rays, and is, therefore, exhibited by ex¬ 
ogenous woods only. It gives the streaks a 
glancing satiny lustre that are so ornamental 
in many kinds of woods. Iti the oak and 
beech this appearance is conspicuous. The 
inner layers of wood, after the tree has be¬ 
come aged, often become compact, and frequent¬ 
ly different in color from the new wood. They 
are then styled the heart-wood. Botanists term 
them the duramen, and apply the name albur¬ 
num to the outer layers or sap wood. In the for¬ 
mer, the tissues have become dry and dense, 
and charged with solidifying deposits, so ns to 
prevent them itiding in the accent of the sap. 
Often, too, they become more or less deeply 
coloured, so as conspicuously to contrast with 
pale sap-wood. This difference is especially 
conspicuous in the ebony-tree, the black 2 >or- 
tion of which is the duramen, or lieart-WDod- 
In the oak, they resemble ebony. Furniture «>f 
exquisite beauty has been constructed of yew- 
wood ; indeed it is admirably adapted for fan¬ 
cy cabinet work, either in nms.s, or inlaid as 
veneers .* the supply is said, however, to be in¬ 
sufficient. The wood of yew was once exten¬ 
sively used in Britain in the making of bows. 
The cedar is a native of the wanner temper¬ 
ate mountainous regions of Asia. The celebrity 
of the cedar of Lebancn dates from a very high 
antiquity ;and the reputed value of its timber 
for ornamental and cabinet purposes, has been 
placed on record from very ancient times. 
Either, however, more coniferous trees than 
one have been included under the popular 
appellation, or the qualities of the wood have 
sadly degenerated, for that of the existing 
cedar of Lebanon is by no me.ans remnrkable 
for beauty, durability, or sweetness of odour, 
all of which pi'operties were 2 )re eminently 
ascribed to it. The tree itself is as grand as 
ever ; one of the most majestic of arborescent 
elements in the landscape. It was extensively 
used among the ancients. Nevertheless, this 
wood, such as we now know it, is nob one to 
choose for carving or house construction. It 
is very light and spongy, of a reddish white 
colour, scented like ordinary pine, and not at 
all durable. It is possible that other kinds 
of coniferous trees were confounded by the 
ancients with the true cedar. The Himala¬ 
yan “ deodar,” a tree very closely related to 
the cedar of Lebanon, really possesses all the 
good qualities for which the latter has been 
so long celebrated. Even now travellers in 
the East, in writing about cedars, often con- 
:ound various kinds of arborescent juniper 
uder that name. The numerous race of 
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pines and firs for the most part are more use¬ 
ful than ornamental, so far as their timber is 
concerned. Some of them, however, afford 
wood with many desirable qualities for furni¬ 
ture-making. Among the natural orders that 
have affinities with catkin-bearing trees, are 
the Walnut aud the nettle tribes. The box 
belongs to the spurge tribe. It produces a 
warm yellow wood, much used by the turner, 
and well adapted for the construction of flutes 
and similar musical instruments. It is often 
used for rules and scales, and it is also the 
chief wood em^^Ioycd in wood engraving. It 
is sometimes beautifully mottled. In Britain 
the box grows wild and luxuriant in Surrey, 
Jis at Box-flill, but the chief supply of this 
wood is derived from the southern parts of 
Europe, aud from Asia Minor. A distinction 
is drawn between “ Turkey” and “ European*' 
boxwood. Tlio latter is more curly, softer, 
and paler than the former. Dr. Boyle and 
Major Hay have called attention to a species 
of Buxus, a native of the Himalayas, yield¬ 
ing a wood possessing similar qualities with 
that in common use, and having the advantage 
•of being found of considerable size and thick¬ 
ness. The ash and the olive are members fof 
th« olive family.' I'he former familiar tree 
yields a timber remarkable for tonghriesa and 
elasticity, and excellent for machine and agri¬ 
cultural purposes, but not much used for 
finer applications. When, however, the grain 
is zigzag, it is adapted to the making of fur¬ 
niture of considerable beauty. Olive-wood is 
imported from the Mediterranean countries. 
It is veined with dark grey, and resembles 
boxwood in texture, but is softer. The knot¬ 
ted and curled roots are made into emboss¬ 
ed boxes. This is done by means of pressure 
in engraved moulds of metal. 'I'he Araliacea), 
a natural order to which the ivy belongs, may 
be mentioned here incidentally on account of 
the substance so well known as rice-paper. 
This was long supposed to be the pith of a le¬ 
guminous plant; its true nature was first made 
known by Sir William Hooker, who demon¬ 
strated that it was the pith of an araliaceous 
tree. It was said to be excliiaively a nativo 
of the island of Formosa, but Mr. Fortune 
found the Aralia growing in other parts, 
and it was introduced by him into India. 
The ahnond-tree, especially when wild, is 
said to furnish a valuable wood, but which is 
little known or used. The great order of 
leguminous plants, the Pulse tribe, is rich in 
trees, but not much so in temperate climates, 
nor is there any ordinary tree of the group 
upon which stress can be laid. There are now 
eight descriptions of timber admitted by tljo 
British as first-rate for ship-building purposes, 
aud one of these has only been so ranked 
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since tbe opening of the Great Exhibition. 
They are 1, English oak; 2, American live- 
oak ; 3, African oak ; 4, Morung saiil; 5, 
East Indian teak ; 6, Green heart; 7, Morra ; 

8, Iron-bark (a recently admitted wood). Of 
the above the Morung saul is an Indian tree, 
as well as the better known valuable Teak. 
The Iron-bark is from New South Wales, and 
has a density of 1426, and a strength of 1557, 
(English oak being called 1000). Wood is 
very valuable as a fuel: the excess of hydro¬ 
gen contained in it, which, in burning and 
forming water, requires for equal weights 
three times as much oxygen as the carbon 
does in forming carbonic acid, gives out in 
burning nearly four times more heat than 
the carbon. 

In all countries most of the woods in 
general use have a variety of names; the 
local name varies often in the same district. 
Many have likewise a commercial name, by 
■which they are known in the market, as 
“ Trincomallee** wood, “ Coromander wood, 
Ac. These names are sometimes given from 
the place of export, but it is often impossible 
to trace their derivation. Lastly, there is 
the botanical name, the sure determination 
of which is a matter of the first importance, 
and the means of doing this consists of a 
•mail shoot, bearing flowers, fruit, and full 
grown leaves, either together or se[)arately, 
pressed flat and dried, so as to bo fixed on a 
sheet of paper. For a complete colloctioii of 
wood specimens, there should be several of 
each wood from various localities. 1st, A 
horizontal section of tho treo with the bark 
complete, and about 3 inches thick. 2d, A 
plank about 3 inches thick and about 
three feet long, cut from the log about half¬ 
way between tlie pith and heart, the bark, sap- 
wood, 8cc. being retained. 3d, Two or three 
bars about 2 feet 6 inches long, 2| inches 
square (if the plant grow so much) cut from 
the sound wood. 4th, A turned cylinder of 
hard or ornamental woods, 1 foot long and 3 
inches in diameter. 

The value of wood depends much on its age; 
the young tree possesses strength and elasti¬ 
city in a greater degree than mature, i. e, when 
it would shortly cease to increase in diameter ; 
as it increases in age it acquires its maximum 
of stiffness and duilibility ; in its aged state, 
it will probably beat suit the purposes of the 
cabintt maker. The grain of the wood de¬ 
pends greatly on the nature of tho soil, being 
generally straight and open in a tree growing 
rapidly, in a rich, and the reverse in a poor 
soil. In some cases, the root affords wood of 
great resisting power for furniture; the root of 
a healthy oak is prepared for spokes of wheels, 
and veneers from that of au aged specimen 1 
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often bear a high value for cabinet makers’ 
purposes. In collecting specimens of the cha¬ 
racters of wood, there are several points to 
which attention should be directed, viz :— 
a. The uses to which the several parts of 
the tree is applied, and those for which ex¬ 
perienced natives consider it specially adapted. 

5. Its distribution iu the district, the lo¬ 
calities where the best is procurable, with the 
nature of the subsoil, the distance from the 
nearest seaport or town of any size : whether 
water carriage be available. 

c» The extent of supply, whether this is 
increasing by self-sown seedlings of fresh plant¬ 
ations, Ac., or decreasing ; the average size in 
height and circumference of the native tree, 
its character, whether straight or crooked, the 
average length, Ac. of the logs or planks, the 
time required for SGasoning, and the amount 
of seasoned timber generally procurable. 

d. The age at which tho tree reaches ma¬ 
turity, i. e., when increasing age brings no 
further increase of diameter. Ti\is is a point 
of great importance, for on it depends the 
relative value of trees for planting. Thus, 
sui)posing there are two species of trees, of 
equal value as regards timber, 8cc , but one 
attains maturity in 25, wliile the other requires 
35 years ; it is obvious tliat tlie first is much 
the more valuable of the two, its money value 
being realised 10 years sooner. 

Various methods have been adopted to 
render wood less combustible, by satu¬ 
rating it with solutions of phosphate of 
soda, and muriate^or sulphate of alumina and 
chloride of calcium, but the utmost that can 
be reasonably ex^iected from the most efficient 
protective coating or impregnating material is, 
Jirsty that it should considerably retard the 
ignition of wood exposed lor some length of 
time to the effects of a high teuqierature, or of 
burning matter in its immediate vicinity; second, 
that if the vapours which the wood emits by 
continued exposure to heat become ignited, 
tho llarnes thus produced .shall not readily 
allect the fibre of the wood, and shall cease 
almost directly on the removal of tho wood 
from tlie source of heat; thirds that the prepar¬ 
ed surfaces of wood when in actual contact with 
burning unprepared wood shall have little ten¬ 
dency to ignite, and thus give no cause for 
the fire to spread. A plan proposed is to 
impregnate wood with silicate of soda, and to 
coat its surface with a silicate. The impreg¬ 
nating of the wood is effected by putting it 
into a solution of tbe silicate. The surface 
of the wood is then washed over with a some¬ 
what diluted solution of the silicate of soda. 
After an interval of at least two hours, a coat¬ 
ing of thick lime wash is applied over the 
silicate ; and finally, on tho following day, 
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strong solution of the silicate is applied over 
all. In this way a protective covering is 
given to the wood. The process may be used 
with benefit in the case of timber employed 
for wooden huts. 

To protect timber against insects, use one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate to one gallon of 
water, having previously rubbed the mineral 
up with a little alcohol to increase its solu¬ 
bility ; immerse the wood in the solution for 
one week, but allow carpets and cotton cloth 
to remain only for two days. The white ant 
will but very partially,if at all,destroy the sub¬ 
stance of any thing macerated in the solution, 
and on discovering its nature, they immediately 
disappear. With wo(dlen cloth the effects are 
less decisive, as the solution ai)pearsto be un¬ 
able to penetrate the fibres of the wool, and is 
partially removed by washing; but under cot¬ 
ton carpets, rush mats, etc., the insects will 
burrow for the first day or two, and then 
disappear; and with regard to timber they 
are even more fastidious, and place, iu their 
covert ways, a coating of earth between them¬ 
selves and the wood ; evidently anxious not 
even to come into contact with the poison. 
The s\dvantages of preparing wood in the 
way recommended, are not, however, confined 
to its immunity from the attacks of the whit® 
ant, as it is now generally known that th© 
same preparation (Kyan's patent) effectually 
resists dry rot, or other decay, and from the 
power it is known to possess of coagulating 
the albumen contained in the wood and indura¬ 
ting the fibres of the softer and cheaper varie¬ 
ties of timber, and rendering them immedi¬ 
ately fit for use, if cut down even in a state 
of active vegetation, are circumstances well 
worthy of public attention. 

The following list contains the names of 
the principal trees which are felled for tim¬ 
ber or fancy woods throughout the various 
countries in the East Indies. 

Acacia aniara. Nidla balasoo, Tel. Wooiija maram, 
Tam, 

Acacia Arabica. Curvala, Tam, Tuma, TtV Ba- 
bool, Hind. 

Acacia catechu. Wodahalay, Tam, Sha, also Kwou- 
thee, also Sha-biu, Burm. 

Acacia cinerea. 

Acacia elata. Seet, Burm. Telia sopara, Tel, 

Acacia ferruginea. Ansandra, Tel. 

Acacia halkorn. Dulchirram, Tel. 

Acacia leucophlooa. Velvaila, Tam, Telia tuma, 
Tel. 

Acacia odoratissima. C^roovangay, Tam, Telsoo, 
also Sbinduga, Tel. 

Acacia serissa. Seet, Bvrm. 

Acacia Smithiana. 

Acacia speciosa. Velvaogay, Tam, Ped-dulchirram, 
also Dirasana, Tel. 

Acacia etipulata. Seet, Burm, 

Acacia suma. Telia sundra, Tel, 

Acacia aiiudra. Curraiigally, Tam. Nulla sundra, 
Tcl. 


Cy 

Acacia vera ? Andere, Sing. 

Acer cultratum. 

Adaufionia digitata. Papara poolimaraxn, Tam. 
Adenanthera pavonina. Kwse-gyee, also Y wai*gy«e, 
Burm. 

.^Eglo marmelos. Vilvay marum, Tam. Oo-Sheet, 
Burm. Maredu, Ttl. Bael, 

Agati grandiflora. Agathy, Tam, Fouk-ban, Burm, 
Agatliis 1 oral) fcki folia. 

Aglaia spcctabilis. 

Ailaiithus excelsa. Peru marum, Tam, 

Alangium decapetalum. Alinjee marum, Tam, Udu* 
gn, Tel. 

Alhizzia odoratissima. 

Alatonia scholaris. Kori, a?so Kowun, Can, Sat- 
ween, Mohr. 

Anacardium occidciitale. Moontheree Cotty marum, 
Tam, TLub-bum bu, Burm. Jidimamidi, Tel, 
Anacardium latifoliimi. BLaela, Hind. 

Ancestrolobus carnea. Zoung ali, Burm, 
Ancestrolobns mollis. Yiu-bya, Bvrm, 

Andrachne ape tala. 

Ani.ssaphylluni Zoylanicum. Welij^piyenna, Sing, 
Anogeissus acuminatiis. Paussee, also Panebee, 
Td, 

Anogeissus latifolius. Sheriman, Tel. 

Aponognton crispuin. Cocaliyc, Sing. 

Aquilaria agallocliii. Aglay marum, Tam, A-Kyau, 
Burm. 

Anioora (Aglaia) roliituca. Kha-yo, Burm. 
AutideHina pauiculata. By-it-zin, Burm. Jana pal- 
scru, Tel. 

Areca cateohii. Camoogoo, Tam. 

Armosia <la.sycarpa. Tliit-wa-jee, Burm. 

Artocarpus intogrifolia. Pcing-nai, Burm. 

Artocarpus echiuata. Toung Peingnai, Burm, 
Artocarpiis birsuta. Augelly wood. 

Artocarpu.s pubcscens. AUidel, Sing. 

Artocarpus chaplasha. 

Artocarpus species of Tavoy. Pyn-ya-tbe, also Tana, 
beng, Barm. 

Artocarpus sylveskris. Ran funnus, Mahr. 

Atalautia mooophylla, Caatyaloo mieba maram, 
Tam. 

Avorrboa carambola. Zoung-ya, Burm. 

Azadiraebta iudica. Margosa, Neem Tree j Vay 
pum marum, Tam. Neem ka jbar,//mcf. Ka¬ 
ma-a-pae, also Tbem-ba, also Kamakab, Burm, 
Yepa, also Yapa, Tel. 

Bambusa. Bamboo. Baus, Hind. 

Barriugtonia acutaugula. Kyai-tha, Burm, 
Harringtonia speciosa. Kyai-gyee, Burm, 

Bassia latifolia. 

Basaia lougifolia. Elooppa marum, Tam, Mee, Sing* 
Ippee, Tel. 

Bauhinea brachycarpa. Bwai-jin, Burm, 

Bauliinea pa»'vifiora. do. 

Bauhiuea, Species, Pul-i-Shinta, Ttl* 

Bauliinea raoemosa. Arree, Tel. 

Baubinea dipbylla. Pa-lau, Burnt, 

Bauliinea tomentosa. Petan, Sing^ 

Betula bhojputra. 

Berrya ammonilla. Trincomallee wood» Bng* Hal- 
milile, Sing. 

Bignonia, Spectes, Kala goru, also Cbinna kala- 
goru, also Mokka yepa, Tel. 

Bignonia chelonoides. Kala-goru, Tel. 

Bignonia siiaveolens. do. Tel. 

Bignonia cjuadrilocularis. Wursus, Mahr, 

Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Blackwellia spirale. 

Black wellia perpinqua. 

Bombax heptaphyllum, 

Borassus fiabelliformis. Palmyra tree, Eng< Htan, 
Bum. Tal, Sing. 
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Boswellia thiiriferra. 

Bridelia monfcaua. Goonjan murral, Can, A sau¬ 
na, Mahr. 

Bridelia spinosa. 

Bruguiera liheedii. 

Butea frondosa. Pouk, also Pouk-pin, Burm. 

Calukeale, Sing. Motku, also Modugii, TeL 
Buxus. Box. 

Calamus. Canes, Rattans. Kyeing-neo, Burm. Bed, 
Hind. 

Calopbyllum acuminatum. Wal-dombo, Sing. 

Calopb vllnm calaba. Gorru-keenee, Sing. 

C; lopLyllutn longifoliutn. 'j'har-ra-beo, Bunn. 
Calyeaccion angusiifolium. 

Calyptiautlies cummini, MahadaJi, Sing. 
Calyptrautbes nariophyllifolia, Battc doinbe, Siug. 
Calvptrantlies janibolana. Aiubo, Sing. 

Oannariuia geniculatinn. 

Canthium didymum. Nulla regoo, Tcl. 

Canthium parviflorura- Balsu, Tel. 

Capparis aphylla. 

Oapparis graudis. RcyguUi, Tel. 

Carapa, Specks. Tai-la-oou, Barm, of Tavoy. 

Careya arborea. Ban-bwie, or Baub-wai, Bunn. Bu- 
da-daimee, Tel. 

Carallia lucida. Kcorpa, Bcng. 

CaralUa zeylanica. Davotto, Sing. 

Carpinua viniinea. 

Caryota urens. Kittiil, also Nepera, Sing. 

Cassia doiida. 

Cassia nodosa. 

Cassia Sumatran a. Arraniene, Sinq. Mayakc, 
Barm. 

Casearia pentandra. Tba-byai-ywet-kya, Burnt. 
Kaliatfce, Sing. 

Casearia, Species. Peda kal inesura, Td. 

Cas.sia cinnarnomura. Dawol Kuroendoo, Sing. 
Castanea indica. Tlieet-Khaya, Burnt. 

Castarea martabanica of Tavoy, Nome or Zitha, 
Barm. 

Casuarina equisitifoBa. 

Casuarina muricata. Beef-v:ood tree,Hten-roo, 
Borm. 

Ciosalpiuia sappan. Teing-nyct, Burm. 
Cathartocarpus lloxbarghii. Uskiaiuan, also Uri- 
middee, Tel. 

Cedrcla toona. Toon inarum, Tam. Tlut-k.ido, 
Burm. Toon. Tunga, Poma, Jeea. 

Cedriia doodara. The deodar, Eng. Kelon, Hind. 
Chaulmoogra odorata. 

Chickrassia tabularis. Aglay marum, Tam. 
Choecarpus pungens. Hedde woke, Sing. 

Cicca diaticha. Nelly, Sing. 

Clnytia amona. 

Cluytia collina. Woadoogoo marum, Tam. Koor* 
seya, alao Koorse, Tel. 

Cocos iiucifera. Tenna marum, Tam. C'ocoainit, 
Eng. Narel ka jhar,///rtt/. 

Connarus speciosa. Gwai-donk, Burm. 

Conocarpus latifolia. 

Conocarpus robusta. Bai-bya, Burn,. 

Cordia, new species. Botku, Tel, 

Cordia angustifolia. Chinna Botku, Tel. 

Cordia myxa. Tha-iiat, Burnt. Irkee, also Peda 
botku, Tel. 

Cratpeva Roxburghii. Ka-dat, 

Cupressus torulosa. Cypress. 

Cynometra polyandra of Nepaul. 

Cynometra, Species. Branch-dowered Halmcndora, 
also Galmendora, Sing. 

Cyrtopliyllum fragrana. 

Balbergia frondosa. Yindikt, Burm. Peda soopara, 
also Yerra pataeroo, 2'el. 

Dalbergia laiiceolaria. Nedoon or Nauder wood, 
or Nendoon, Sing. « 


Dalbergia latifolia. Kroopoottoo, Tam. Yindike, 
Burm. Jitigee, also Yerroo goodoo, Tel. 
Dalbergia sissoides. Bitty marum, Tam^ Yindike, 
Burm. 

Dalbergia sissoo. Sissfoo, Tam. Yindike, Burm. 
Dalbergia Oojeinensis. 

Dillenia augnsta. Zinbyewn, Burm. 

Dillenia scabra. Byew, Burnt, 

Dillenia speciosa. Tha-byew, Burm. Peda kalinga, 
Tel. 

Dillenia pentagyna. Ohinua-kalinga, Tel. 

Diospyros sylvatica. Nulla kaka mushti, Tcl. 
Diospyros chloroxylon. Ulinda, also Yeliuda, Tel. 
Diospyros racemosa. 

Dio.spyros hirsnta. Calamandcr or Coromandel. 
C’alu medirye, Sing. 

Diospyros ebenaster. Ebony, Kudum Berye, Sing. 
Diospyros melanoxyloii, jEbony, Ouk-chin-ya, 
Bunn. 

Diospvros, Species. Muchi-twikee, also Wurungul, 
tel. 

Dipterocarpjis alatus. Alng, Burm. 

Dipteiocarpus grandiflora. Ain or Ain-tba or Kiin- 
nyao-pbin, Burm. 

Dipteiv-onrpus turbinatus. Horre, Sing. Kan-yeeu, 
Burnt. 

D('d()uea viscosa. 

Dolicliarapia pomifera. Douk-ya-ma, Burm. 
Doinueya melauoxylon. St. Helena Ebony, 

Echites lancerefolia. Kiri wala, Sing. 

Echites scbolaris. Book attene, Sing. 

E1 1 re t i a aspera. 

Ehretia Icnvis. Yen-yai-myouk-myce, Burm. Pa! 
dan turn, Tcl. 

Ekebcrgia, Species of Goal para. 

El cocar pus serratus of Ceylon. 

Elicodoiidron integrifolia. Jonk bin, Burm. 
Ela'odeiulron Roxbiirghii. 

Eniblica oflicinalis. Urrnka, Tel. 

Ernbr 3 ’opteris glutinifera. Timbery, Sing. 

Eriocldiena Hookeriaua. Kara Botku, Tel. 

Erichlajna tilifolia. 

Eriobotra japonica. 

Etytlirina indica. 

Euphorbia tirucalli. Manchec jamudii, Tel. 

Eugenia pulchella. Khway-tha-byai, Burm. 

Eugenia myrtifolia. Tlna-bai-jeen, Burm. 
h]iigenia caryophy Hi folium. 

Eugenia mallacceusis. 

Eugenia jambolaua. 

Eugenia nervosa. 

Eugenia ternifolia. Thab-yew-tha-by.ai, Burm. 
E»)gcnia racetnosa. 

Eugenia vulgari.s. Thab-yai-tha-pan, Bunn. 

Eugenia salicifolia. 

Eugenia laurina. Wall-boam-boo, Sing. 

Excfccaria agallocha. Agallocha wood. 

Fagrcea fragrans. A-nan, also Anan-Beng. Burm. 
Feroiiia elephanturn. Vella marum, 2'am. Tl-man, 
Burm. 

Ficus cordifolia. Nyoung gyat, Burm. 

Ficus Indica. Banyan tree. Bar-ka-jhar, Hind. 

Tam. Marree, Tel. 

Flacourtia sapida. Kanuregu, Tel. 

Flacourtia montana. Sampga, Can. Tambut, also 
Hudkee. 

Fraxiuns floribunda. 

Fluggoa virosa. 

Garcinia Cowa. 

Garcinia purpurea. Moorgbul mara. Can. Kokum, 
Mahr. 

Gardenia gummifera. Chitla matta, Tel, 

Gardenia latifolia. Peda karinga, Tcl. 

Gardenia lucida. Garin da, alao Telia Manga, Tel,‘ 
Gardenia, Species. Telega, Tcl 
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Aeloxium bifarium. Hsai-than-bayab, Burnt. 

'Amelina arborea. Coormmy marum, Tam. Kyooc- 
boe, Burm. Goomar tek, Td^ 

Gordonia floribuuda. Theet-ya, Burnt. 

Gordonia integrifolia. 

Guaiacuni officinale. 

Gnatteria longifolia. 

Guettardia Bpeciosa. 

Grewia elastica. 

Grewia floribunda. Myat ya, Burnt. 

GrewU Huokerii. Phet woon, Burm. 

Grewia Kothii. Jana, Td. 

Grewia spectabilis. Pliet woon, Burm» 

Grewia tiiiaefolia. Tharra, Tel. 

Grewia pauiculata. Humi kirille. Sing. 

Gyrocarpuq Jacquini. Pooukee, Tel. 

Givotia Rottlerifcjrmis. Telia poonkee, Td. 
Hgematoxylou canipechiamim. Logwood. 

Hardwiokia binata. Nar ycpa, Td. 

Heritiera fomes. Soondree. 

Heritiera litoralis. Kana zoc, Bnrm. 

Heritiera minor. Sooudree, Hind. Kana-zoc, Burm. 
Hibiscus macropliylla. 

Jlibihcua tili.'cfolia. JBel3’'gobel, Sing. 

Holugarua longifolia. Ilglgcn, Can. 

Hopea odorata. Tlien*gan, also Then-ganqdia- 
yung, Burm. 

Hopea floribuuda. Tlian-tbe-ya, Burm. 
Hyinenodictyon excelsutn^ Diulippa, also Cbetippa, 
Tel. 

Indigofera, Species. Doun-Daloon, Barm. 

Illecebrum latrum. Nerrelloo, Sing. 

Inga dulcis, Coorkapooli rnarum, Tam. 

Inga xylocarpa. Iron wood of Pt'gu, Py-in ka*do© 
Burm. Boja, also Konda Tangadu, Tel. 

Inga bij^unina. Tau-yew, Burm. 

Ixora parviflova, Koree, also Koravee Pal, Tel. 
Jonesiaasoca. Deree-ratem-bela, Sing. 

Jiiglans regia. 

Juglans tricocca. Ta-soung let-wah. Burm, 
Juuiperua excelsa. Cedar of the Himalayas. 

Kydia calyciiia. Boke-mai-za, Burm. 

Lagerstricmia microcarpa. 

Lagerstrosmia parvillora. Chinna-ngee, Td. 
Lagerstraimia regime. Jarool, Hind. Murute, Sing. 
Lagerstiaoraia pyrnmab*. Pymrnali, Burm. 

Laurus Campliora. Camphor-wood. 

Laurus (saysafras). Hman-Then, Burm. 

Lawsouia iuermis. Marooithanay marum, Tam. 
Dan, Burm. 

Liraonia acidissima. Torelaga, Tel. 

Maba buxifolia. Nulla muddee, Tel. 

Maugifera attenuata. Taw-sa-tha-yeet, Burm, 
Mangifera Indica. Maah manmi, Tam. Tha-yet, 
Burm. Mango tree, Eng. Mamadi. Tel. 
Melanoirhaoa usitata. Varnish tree, Eng. Ma-yan, 
also Tlieet-see, Burm. 

Melia azadirackta. Malay Vaimboo, Tam. Persian 
Lilac, Pride of China, Pride of India, Bead 
tree, Eng. 

Melicocoa trijuga. Jo-bin, Burm. 

Memecylon tinctorium. Surpa, Malir. Iron wood of 
Canara. 

Mesua ferrea. Singalese Iron wood tree, Eng, 
Naga keshura, Burm. Naw, Sing. 

Metrosideros vera. Iron wood of China. 

Michelia Rheedii. Sumpaughy marum, Tam. 
Michelia champaca, Sappoo, Sing, 

Millingtouia simplicifolia. 

Mimosa polystacbia. 

Mimusops elengi. Maghudam marum, Tam. also 
Kha-ya-gang, Burm. Moone mal, Sing. 
Mimusops hexandra. Paloo, Sing. 

Morinda citrifolia. Noanay marum, Tam, Nyau- 
gyee, Burm. 
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Morinda bracteata. Yai-yoe, Burm. 

Morinda exserta. Ny.au,also Mhan-bin, Burm. To- 
garee Mogillee, also Mogillee, Tel. 

Morns alba. 

Murra5'a. 

iMyristica amygdalina. Tonng-sng-ga, Burm^ 
Myristica sphEerocarpa. Kywai-thw®, Burm, 
Myrsine capitellata. 

Nauclea eadamba. Vella cadamba, Tam. Maoo, 
Burm. 

Nauclca cordifolia. Munja cadamba, Tam. Puspoo 
carambe. also Bcndaroo, Td. 

Nauclea orientalis. Kuta murra. Can, Kudum, 
Mohr. 

Nauclea parviflora. Helenibe, Sing. 

Nerium antidysentericum. 

Neiinm tinctorium. 

Nepbeleuni, svccies. Gal morre, Sltig. 

Nyctantbes a bortristis. Ttoe of Mourning. Hseik- 
ba-la, Burm. Kar-chcoa, Tel. 

Odina wodier. Oodaya marum, Tam. Dumparee, 
also Goompinf'C, Tel. 

Olax zeylanica. Melle, Syng. 

Olea Kuropea. 

Ongeinia dalbergiodes. 

Pjivia Indica. 

Parkia biglobosa. 

Peiitaptcru.^ alala. Kendiil, Can. Kinjul, Mahr. 
Peutaptcrus arjum*. Touk-kyan, Burm. 
I'entapterus coriacea. Mairteo, Can. Aeen, Mfilir, 
Pentapterns glabtu. Touk kyan, Burm. 

Pentapterus tonientosa. 

Pbolinia serrati folia. 

Picrardia sapota. Kana-yoe, Burm. 

Ibnus daimnara of Tavoy. 

Pinus excelsa 

Pinus Latteii. Hten-roo, Burm. 

Pinus longifolia of Nepal. 

Pinus Webbiana of Nepal. 

Pistacia integer! iina. 

Platan us orientalis. 

Poinciana elata. 

Poinciana regia. 

Ponganiia atropurpurea. Lagiin, of Martaban. 
Pongainia glabra. Poonga marum, Tam. Karung, 
Slug. Kanigu, 'I'd. 

Premna hircina. Chika gambhari, of Goalpara. 
Premna miicronata. 

Premna tomentosa. Kolcuttay Teak, Tam. Naoo- 
ru, also Nagool, Tel. 

Proaopis Bpicigera. Parumbay, Tam, 

Pj^idium pyriferum. Coaya marnm, Tam. Ma-laka, 
Burm. Gnava Tree, Eng. .lam ka-jhar, Hind. 
Psidium pomifcrum. Coaya marum, Tam. Ma-laka, 
Burm. Guava T'ree, Eng. Jam ka-jhar. Hind, 
Pterocarpus dalbergiuidcs. 

Pteiocarpus indicus. “ Pa-douk.” Toung kba-yai, 
Burm. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Vengay maram, Tam. 
Yeggne, Td. 

Pterocar|)UP santalinus. Sevapoo Sandaouno, Tam, 
Chandum, I'd. Red sanders wood, Eng. 
Pterocarpus Wallichii. 

Pterospermiim Indicum- “ Kyabooca.’* 
Pterospermum aceroidcs. Tha-ma jam-wai-zoke, 
Burm. 

Pterospermum acerifolium. Na-jee. Burm. 
Pterospermum subacerifolium. Na-jee, Burm. 
Pterospermum ruberifolium. Velengee, Sing. 
Putranjiva Roxburghii. 

Pygiutn acuminatum. 

Quercus, many species of oak. Tha-heik, also Tbae- 
gba, Burm. 

Quercus amherstiana. 

Quercus dilatata. 
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Quercua gemecarpifolia. Qhese cusroo. 

Quercus Tirbb?e. 

Querciis fenestrata. 

Qnerciis lanceajfolia. 

Randea, specAes. Nulla mauga, Tel. 

Rhoclodcudron arboreurn. 

Rhus decipiurn. Pehim bive, Sing. 

Rhizophora decandra. 

Rhizopbora gyrnuorrhiza. Pyu, B <rm. Mau-grovc. 
Ricinus dicocca. Taw-the-din-biii, Bunn. 
Rondolotea tincti^iia. Taina-yokn^ Bunn. 

Rottlera tetracocca. Kioun-la, Barm. 

Rot tier a tincturia. Kioun-la, Burm. 

Salraalia inalaljarica. Poola raaruiu, 7'am. 
Sandoricum iudicum. Theet-to, Burm. 

Santalvirn album, Shandanum marum, Tam. Saii- 
da-koo, Burm. 

Sapindus acutninata. 

SSapiudus detergens. 

Sapindus emargiuatus. Pooclieecotay marum, Tam. 

Hseik khyae, Burm. Kaakadii, Tel. 

Sapindus rubiginosa Ilseik-khym, Barm. 

Sapor a elegenoidcs. 

Schleichera trijuga. Kyet-njoiik, Barm. Poosku, 
Tcl. 

Scbrebera swietcnoides. Makkam, Tel. 

Scleroritylis atalautoidcs. Arawee neein, Ttl. 

Scytalea long-’*. 

Soytalea trijuga. 

ScmGCarjuiH anacardium. Cbai-biu, Burm. 

Sethia indica. Dowi-daroe» Te'. 

Shorea(Vatica) robusta. 

Sibia glomerata. Thit-pbyew, Burm. 

Simonia citrifdlia, l\amburo(», Sing. 

Soniicratia acida. la-bu, Barm, 

Sonnoratia ampela. Kam-ba^la, Bunn. 

Sopbora robusta. . . i.i 

Spoonia? TellakakamusUtee, Tel appears to be the 
(jeltis Wightii of Wiglit’s Toones. ^ 

Soymida fcbnfuga. Sliom marum or Shourkullie 
marum, Ta>7n. Soome, Tel 
Spathodea longifolia. Daanga, Sing. 

Spathodea Roxburghii. Hurray kala gorii, lei 
Hind. 

Sterculia foetida. Peonary marum, Tam. Letkiioke, 
Barm. Tclemboo, Sing. 

Sterculia guttata. 

Stereoaperrmim chelonoides. 

Stereospermura suaveolens. Padri marum, Tam. 
Stryciinoa mix vomica. Yotti marum, Tam. Poison- 
nut, Eng. Kbabouug, Barm. Mushtec or 
Musadee, Tel. 

Strychnos potatorum. Taita marum. Tam. Clcanng- 
nut, Eng. Oh ilia, Tcl 
Stylocoryiie VVobera. Komee, Tel. 

Svvietenia chickrassia. Nga-bai, Burm. 

Swietcuia cldoroxybui. Shodawah porah, Tam. 
Bilugu, Id. Satiu-wood. 

Swioteuia mahogaui. Mahogany marum, Tam. Ma¬ 
hogany tree. 

SyndeamuH tav<)yana. Ke«-tha, Burm. 

Syzygiura jambolanum. Nawel marum, Tam. Nerar, 
Tcl 

Symplocos floribunda, of Nepal. . 

Tamarind us indica. Poolia marum, Tam. Chinta, 
Tel Amlee ka Jhar, Hind. Tamariod tree. 
Tamarix orientalis. Tamarisk. 

Taxus baccata. 

Taxus virgata. Dheyn, also Lolsi of Nepal. 

Tectona grandis. Teak marum, Tam. Ky-won, 
Burm. Tek, Tel. Teak-tree. Sagwan ka Jhar, 
Hind. 

Tectona Hamiltonii. 

Tectona ternifolia, Ta-Hat, Burm. 

Terminalia alata. Maruduiii mapruiB) Tam* 
Tcriuinalia arjuna. 
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Terminalia belerica. Cattoo oloopse mamm, Tain. 

Ban klia, also Pan gab, Burm. Thaudree, Tel, 
Terminalia Berryi. Vella murda marum, Tam. 
Terminalia citrina- 

Terminalia catappa. Natvadom cottay, Tam. Bada- 
ma, Td. 

Terminalia cbebula. Pillay murda, or Kadookou, 
Tam Kya-zoo, also Ka-yoo-bin, Burm. Kara- 
ka, Tel. 

Terminalia coriacea. Nulla maddie, Tcl. 

Teriuiiialia glabra. Curry murda marum, Tam. 
Telia maddie, Td. 

Terminalia toinentosa, Nalla maddee, Tcl. 
Terminalia violata. Lai-bwai, Burm. 

Ternstrannia of Tavoy. Puzzeeu zina, Burm. 
Thespesia populnea. I’oorsungkai marum, Tam* 
Ulmns altcMiifolia. Tlia-lai, Burm, 

ITlmiiH campostris. 

Ulniu.s erosa. 

Ulmus intrgrifolia, Tha-la, Barm. Namillee, also 
Nowlee, Td. 

IJvaria toinentosa, Peda cbilka dudugu, Tel. 
Vacbellia Karnosiana. 

Valeria lantvolata. 

Valeria laiicemfolia. 

Vatcri.a indica. Pynie, Tam. Ilal, Sing. Pyneo 
Tree. Eng. 

Vi.scnia umbellata. 

Vitex altis.siina. 

Vitex arborca. JTtouk-shab, Burm. Nowlee eragoo, 
Tcl. 

Vitex trifoliata. Caba inilile; Meean Milile and 
Sapoo indite, Sing. 

Vitmauiiia trifoliata. Sainedera, Sing. 

Webera cerifera. Tarrt^iie, Sing. 

Walsura pisciudea. Joobae, Burm. 

AVriglitia cocciuea. 

Wriglitia antidv senterioa. Veppaula marum, Tam. 
Wrigbtia tinctoiia Palay marum, Tam. Tedla 
})al. Td. 

Xantliophyllum, SpecieSy of Martaban. Sa-pbew, 
Cboo-moo na. Burm. 

Xylocurpus, Keannan of Tavoy. 

Zalaee.a eiluli.S. 

Zizyplius glabrata. 

Zizyplms jujul.>a. Vellanday marum, I'ain. Hyzee, 
Bunn, itenga, Td. 

Tlio trees enumerated above belong princi- 
j pally to the following Natural Orders of 
1 plants, viz. : 

I Alangiem. I Ericacem. Rhizophoreie. 

I Anonaceie. Euphorbiacem. Rosacejc. 

j A pocy Uiiceco. Flacourtianea). Rubiac«. 

Arecem. Guttiferoe. Salicarioo. 

Auraiitiacem. Lauracero. Sapiudaceae. 

liignouiaceto. Leguininosaf). Sapotaceae. 

Bombacea). Lepidocarye®. Sterculiaceao. 

Borafisem. Loganiaceie. Styracaceee. 

Bvttnoriacem, Maguoliace®. Tamariscinese. 

Oedrelaceso. ; Malvaceae. Taxaceie. 

Oocoem. | Memecyleai. . Twebinthacea. 

Combretaceae. Morcai. Tiliaoe®. 

Cordiacero. Myrsineace®. Ulmacem. 

Dilleiiiaceae. Myrtacesc. Verbenaceae, 

Dipterocarpeao. Olacineao. Zanthoxylaceae. 

— Drs. Wight and Cleghorn in Madras Exhi- 
biiion Juries^ Reports. Dr. Oleghoruy Punjab 
Report. Powelly Eand-hooh for the Punjab. 
Dr. J. L. Steioart, Punjab Plants. Dr. Mason, 
Tenassetim, Dr, McClelland Pegu Forests, 
llolizappjel, Tomlinson. Cat. Ex, 18ol ; Cat. 
Ex. 1862. Barlow on the Strength oj Timber. 
Mr, Adrian Mendis Master Carpenter Coloni^ 
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ijB Govevnmtnt, Central Museum Madras} 

' ! Museum. McCulloch Commercial Die- 

Tredgold. 

^R, also timaru, timbr, timber, tim- 
Hind. Xantboxylon hostile. 
Singh. Embryopteris glu- 

Ficus macrophylla, Clegh. 

TIMBTONI, also Timru, Mar. Diospyros 
montana. 

TIM-CFIORNAM, Tam. the red mark, 
made of flour and turmeric, or of safflovven 
on the foreheads of hindus. 

TIMMAH. Jav. Tin. 

TIMMAL. Hind. Xanthoxylim hostile. 

TIMMA RAJA VADIYAU. See Mysore. 

TIMMUE of Nepal. Cubebs, Piper cubeba, 

TIMMUN. Malay. Cucumis sativus. 

TIMOKO. For the hilts and sheaths of 
krises, the natives make use of the ‘^timoko, 
of Java, of which the black and wliite varie¬ 
gated fragments are called “ pelet.” There are 
various kinds. 

TIMOR. An island of 249 miles in extent, 
from lat. 10^ 23* S. to lat. 8^^ 21 S., and 
long. 127^ 15' E. to long. 123<^ 30' E. It 
is formed of high undulating mountains in 
the interior, though near the sea it is of 
moderate elevation. The Portngnese settle- 
ment of Dieli or Dioly, is in lat. 8‘^ 34 S. 
and long. 125'^ 40' IT, and on the north 
side of the i Jand, Amanoubang is an inde¬ 
pendent territory situated towards tlie south¬ 
west end of 'rimor, immediately to the east¬ 
ward of the Dutch territory of Coei>ang. Its 
limits are unknown, and probably vary as 
the power of the chief becomes increased or 
diminished. It is the best organized and 
most powerful of all the petty states of 
Timor, and is the only one that can give 
uneasiness to the Europeans whose establish¬ 
ments are scattered along the north-west 
coasts of the island. About the year 1830, the 
chief of this territory took olfence at some 
act of aggression on the part of the Resident 
of Coepaiig, the principal settlement of the 
Dutch on Timor, and kept that town in a 
constant stale of alarm by incursions of 
horse-men armed with spears, and mounted 
on the small but hardy horses of the country, 
cutting off the supplies, and killing or carry¬ 
ing away the inhabitants from the very skirts 
of the town, until means were found to 
appease his hostility. The Bay of Amanou¬ 
bang, the “Bay of the Pearl Bank’' of the 
charts, is a deep bight situated 45 miles to 
the eastward of Point Ousina, the S. W. 
extreme of Timor. It is bounded by Bntu 
Puteh, a steep white rocky head-land, 800 
feet high, on the west, and Point Oubelow 
on the east. The head of the bight consists 
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of low-land, covered with the “ tuak’' or 
Lon tar Palm. The chief trading port of the 
territory is Outouke, about 15 miles to the 
eas^t of Point Oiibelou. 

Timor is a word which means the east, and 
was probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whoso language it belongs, because 
this was the extreme limit of their ordinary 
commercial voyages to the south-east. Timor 
is about three times the extent of Jamaica. 
Its prirjcipal inhabitants are of the Malayan 
race, but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, 
and tribes of the intermediate race. The two 
languages of Timor are the Manatoto, and tho 
Timori, the first spoken at the north-east end 
of tho islaml, ami the last used by many of 
the tribes as a common medium of inter¬ 
course. No alphabet has ever been invented 
in Timor; but judging by the specimens 
of its languages, the vowels are the same 
jis those of the Malay and Javanese. 
From 'Pimor to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wall or harrier to the south-eastern portion 
of the Archipelago. In these islets the inha¬ 
bitants are of the same race with the Malays, 
and speak many languages. In the south¬ 
eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago, where 
opportunities of social intercourse between 
the various ])otty trilxKs are of rare occurrence, 
every iMand, every detached group of vil¬ 
lages, has its own peculiar dialect, which is 
often unintelligible even to tlie tribes in its 
immediate neighbourhood. In some of tho 
larger of these islands, Timor for ex¬ 
ample, these tribes are so imnierous, and tho 
country occupied by many of them so exten¬ 
sive, that it beconies impossible to form even 
an approximate estimate of their number. 
Of one language, the [iiovailing one, among 
several laJigiiages of the island of Kisa, ono 
of the Saravvati group in tho chain of islets 
already mentioned, Mr. Earl furnislied a 
curious and instrnctive vocabulary of 330 
words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but 
its vowels are the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese. 

The Spice Islands, in the Molucca andBanda 
seas consist of many islands and numerous lan¬ 
guages. Mr. R. Wallace says that Timor 
is occupied by tribes much nearer to the 
true Papuan than those of the Moluccas. 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, 
with bushy frizzled hair, and tho Jong Pa¬ 
puan nose. They are of medium height 
and of rather slender figure. They are said 
to be great thieves; the tribes are constantly 
at war with each other, but they are not 
very courageous or blood thirsty. They 
reverence the custom of “ Tj«.bu," which they 
call “ pomali” and a palm across a door indi- 
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cates that the ceremony has been performed. 
In their excitable disposition, loud voices and 
fearless demeanour, the Timorese closely 
resemble the Papuan people of New Guinea. 
In the islands west of Timor, as far as Flores 
and Sandalwood islarid, a very similar race is 
found, which also extends eastward to Timor 
Laut, where the true Papuan race begins to 
appear. Timor is about 60 miles broad, 
and seems to form the N. E. end of the 
great range of volcanic islands, which ex¬ 
tends N, E. and S. W. from Timor to Sumatra. 
It has only one active volcano, Timor Peak, 
near the centre of the island, which was 
blown up during an eruption in 1638, and 
bus since been quiescent. Coepang in the 
west end of the island is the chief Dutch town, 
and Delli, in the eastern part of the island is 
the capital of the Portuguese possessions. 
There is nothing that conld be called a forest 
and the whole country has a parched and dry 
appearance. Tliere are Malays and Chinese, 
but the native Timorese preponderate and 
Lave notliing in common with the Malays, 
but are much more closely allied to the true 
Papuans of the Am Islands and New Guinea. 
They are of the Papuan type, all have pro¬ 
nounced features, large, somewhat aquiline, 
noses, and frizzly hair. The women talk to 
eacli otlier and to the men with loud voices 
and with a self-asserting, quite different from 
Malay women. The mountaineers of Timor 
are a people of Papuan type, have rather 
slender forms, bushy frizzled hair, and the 
skin of a dusky brown colour. They have 
the long,somewhat aquiline nose,with the over¬ 
hanging apex, which is so ch.iiacteristic of 
the Papuan, and so absolutely unknown 
among races of Malayan origin on the coast. 
There has been an admixture of Malay, per¬ 
haps of hindoo as well as of Portuguese, and 
the coast occupants have wavy and frizzled 
hair, a lower stature with less prominent 
features, and tlie houses are built from the 
ground. The houses of the Papuan moun 
taineers are raised on posts. The dead of the 
Papuan Timorese are laid on a stage six or 
eight feet above the ground, sometimes open 
Bometimes covered, and are retained there 
till money for a feast can be obtained, when 
they are burned. The Poinali’^ exactly 
resembling the Taboo of the Pacific is in full 
operation here, and a few palm leaves stuck 
outside of a garden will preserve it from any 
thief. The people of the neighbouring island 
of Seraao, are like those of Timor, with frizzly 
or wavy hair, and a coppery brown colour. 
Amongst the birds of Timor few are orna¬ 
mental : there are Platycercus vulneratus, a 
green species of Geoffroyus ; Tropidorbynchus 
Timoreusis ; Ptilonopus cinctus, a white bead- 
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ed pigeon ; the pretty little lorikeet, Tricj 
glossus enteles, and T. iris; Spbseci 
viridis, a green Oriole ; and the red 
hyacinthina. Of the b^terfiie 
oenomaus aife P. liris, the awall ^ 
t^^rflies (»ccLif, ak|o Cethosia Lej d 

several Pieridae. Small quahti and 

gold are found. The land ma; Timor 

are only seven in number,Macaous^ bomolgus, 
corninuii all over the Indo-Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago ; Paradoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat; 
Fells megalotis, a tiger cat; CervusTimoriensis; 
Sorex tenuis, and Cuscus orientalis. The S. 
E. coast near mount Allas is occupied by the 
Papuan race with frizzled hair in tufts on the 
head. Mr. Earl says that some of the people on 
the table land back of Dieli, have opaque yel¬ 
low complexions with hair of a reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the hair of 
others is straight, fine, and of a reddish hue, 
and that every intermediate variety of hue 
and complexion between this and the black 
or dee}) chocolate colour and the short tufted 
hair of the mountain Papuan is found in 
TiiiH)r, and it is possible that the races are 
there mixing as its position is next to Papua. 

Jn the Malayan Miscellanies, published un¬ 
der the auspices of Sir Stamford Raffles, at 
Bencoolen, in 1820, lists of two languages of 
'fimor, and of the languages of tim two small 
islands at its western end, Uotti and Savu,. 
are given, amounting each to 95 words. 
— Bikmore^ 116. Wallace 1, 184 to 211. Earl, 

TIMOR Laut or the Tenimber islands, 
form a group which consists of tiie 
large island of Timor Laut, the islands of 
Larat and Virdati, and the numerous small 
low lands fronting its northern side. The in- 
liabitcints of the south-western part of Timor, 
in the neighbourhoud of Coepang, are an ex¬ 
ceedingly dark, coarse-haired people, and tra¬ 
vellers have great difliculty in coming to a con¬ 
clusion as to whether they belong to the Malay¬ 
an or Papuan races, so equally balanced are 
their characteristics. The anonymous author 
of an excellent “ account of 'Pimor, Rotti, 
Savu, Solor, in Moor’s ‘^Notices of the 
Indian Archipelago,” seems to have fallen into 
this state of perplexity ; and as his observa¬ 
tions are evidently the result of long expe¬ 
rience at Coepang and its neighbourhood, the 
following are a few short extracts which bear 
upon the point. The natives are generally of 
a very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy hair, 
but less inclining to the Papuans than the 
natives of Ende (on the island of Flores.) 
They are below the middle size, and rather 
slight in figure. In countenance they more 
nearly resemble the South Sea islanders than 
any of the Malay tribes. Timor Laut means 
Timor of the Sea, or the Eastern Timor.— 
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Mr. TV. Earl^ p, 180 to 181. Bikmore, p. 
127. 

TIMOR ROTTO. See Rotto. 
TIMUN-BIJI-MINIAK. Malay. Cucum¬ 
ber seed oil. f 

TIMUNL A tribe of the The Char 

Aimak consist of four peoples, the Timuni, 
Teimeni, Feroz Kohi and Jamshidi, all of 
them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. The Timuni dwell at Gorian and 
Kuli, are seen on the western boundary of 
Herat, and in the villages and towns situated 
east of Iran, from Tarbat Shaik’s Jam as 
far as Khaf. About a thousand of their 
families dwell near Herat. The Teirneni 
dwell in the J't)lgha-i-Herat, from Kerrukh 
to Sabzwar, the few who have extended to 
Farrah being styled by the Afghans Parsivan. 
Each member of the Char Aimak kuuws no 
greater enemy than the Afghan, and all 
attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teirneni are of a wild 
nature. See Aimak ; Char-Aimak. 

TIMUR, also known as Timurlaug or 
Timur the lame, changed in Europe to Tarnar- 
lane, was born at the village of Sabzwar, 
(Kesh or Shahr sabz'l) forty miles from 
Samarcand. He was of one of those races 
of high Asia, to whom in Europe the general 
name of Turk has been given. One writer de¬ 
scribes him as an Uzbek Tartar, Latham de¬ 
scribes him as a Turk, and says, whatever 
the Mongols were elsewhere, the Moguls of 
India were Tshagatai Turk. They affected 
a Mongol lineage, just as Timur professed a 
descent from Tshingis ; whilst the Tshagatai 
tribe to which he belonged took its name 
from Tshirigis's huntsman, Zagatai, and, be 
believes, that Tshingis himself connected his 
line with the Mantshus, At any rate his 
Mongol son bore the name of a Mantshu pre¬ 
decessor. Again, be professed descent from a 
virgin. So did Apaoki and Kitan, both Mant- 
shus, before him. He is also said to have been 
a descendant of Changis Khan. Also, the most 
famous of his ancestors was said to be Kara- 
char Neviau, or Teragay Nevian, the minister 
of Zagatai or Chagatai, and the first convert 
to Islamism amongst the wild conquerors. In 
his memoirs written by himself, he says, 
“ my father told me that we were descendants 
from Abu-ul-Atrak (father of the Turks), 
the son of Japhet.” His father is de¬ 
scribed as a chief who commanded 10,000 
horse. The country between the rivers 
OzuB and Jaxartes, known to the Arabs as 
Mawur-ul-nafaar, had fallen to the share of 
Zagatai, on the death of his father Chengis 
Khan in 1227, and the land had been ruled 
by his descendants for more than a century, 
when Timur was born in 1337 j but each 
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succeeding sultan of Mawur-til-iiabar had 
become more degenerate, and more contemp¬ 
tible than his predecessor, under the insolent 
independence of powerful vassals. Timur 
succeeded in attaining supreme power. At 
the age of 34 he ascended the throne of 
Samarcaud and made himself master of 
Central Asia. After subduing Persia, Meso¬ 
potamia and Tartary, Timur turned his arms 
(in 1307) against Hindostan. He sent his 
grandson, Pir Mahomed, to invade India, and 
joined him on tffe 12th September 1398 with 
92 squadrons of horse. Like Julius Cmsar, he 
has recorded his own exploits in his work, 

Timur Fhan’s Political and Military Insti¬ 
tutions,” v/hich was translated into Persian by 
Abu Talib, and from the Persian into English 
by Major Davy. “ I ordered,” be relates, 
“ 1,000 swift-footed camel8> 1,000 swift-footed 
horses, and 1,000 chosen infantry to march, 
and bring me information respecting the 
princes of India. I learned that Tonktumish 
Khan had been defeated by Auroos Khan, 
and sought assistance from me. Received 
information that the princes of India were 
variance with each other; that Mahmud 
Delhi, Mulloo in Lahore, and Sanring 
Multan, were hostilely disposed towards 
other. The conquest appeared to me 
easy, though my soldiers thought it 
dangerous. Resolved to undertake it, and to 
make myself master of the Indian empire, 
did so. Received then the news that the 
Emperor In Rome had invaded my western 
provinces, and that the people of Georgia had 
conquered some of my fortresses in that 
country. Then I thought, if I pursue my 
conquests in India, Eran may revolt; there- 
f. re, I regulated my kingdom in Hindoostan, 
and marched from that country against the 
Roman emperor, whose provinces I con¬ 
quered.” 

In Lis expedition to India, Bhatnair sur¬ 
rendered on terms, but they burned it to the 
ground. Timur then marched against Delhi; in 
December he had come under its walla 
and be defeated and dethroned the emperor 
Mahmud there, and a great massacre ensued. 
Timur then ordered a general massacre 
of Meerut, and in March 1399 he recrossed 
the Indus. Bhatnair, Ahruni, Fattahabad 
and Tohana all suffered at Timur^s hands. 
Sirsa (Sirsooti) also was attacked and plun¬ 
dered. Those whom he carried into slave¬ 
ry formed a number so large as to overstock 
the slave-market at Samarcand, and sell at 
two rupees the head; among them were many 
of the wives and children of a proud aristo¬ 
cracy. His soldiers are said to have had a 
hundred and fifty slaves, and soldiers’ boys 
had twenty slaves to their own share* XimUr 
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in Ilia route from Kabul towards Hindoostan^ marcand) where it was buried. Mirkhond 
according to Sherif-ud-din, went by way of mentions that he was subject to very severe 
Iijal, Sheriuzan, Nughz, Banou, (or Bunnoo), attacks of illness : which not unfrequently suc- 
and thence to the Indus, at the very place ceeded to any sudden change from violent 
where Jelal-ud-din, king of Kharazm, fought motion in tlie field to perfect domestic repose, 
with Chengis Khan,and so heroically swam the Malcolm, in hi^ history of Persia, thus sums 
river aifter his defeat in 1221. Timur crossed an up the character of Timur. “ Though one of 
extensive desert in his way to Bbatnair, but on the greatest of warriors, be was one of the 
his return from the banks of the Ganges, be worst of nionarchs. He was able, brave, and 
proceeded to the north-west, along the foot of generous ; but atnbitioiis, cruel, and oppres- 
the Sewalik mountains, by AJeliapur, Jiilliiid- sive.” His native langnaj^e was the “ Zagatai 
bur, and Jummoo, to the Indus, which he Toorki,^’ which at that time prevailed from 
crossed at the same place as before, and in the the Ulugh Tagh mountains to the Hindoo 
same manner \ and returned to Samarcand Koosh, and from the Caspian to the Gobi de- 
by way of Bnnnoo or Banou, Nughz or sert. On the death of Timur his vast empire 
Nagaz, Kabul, Bacalan, and Termed. On soon fell to pieces; yet the greatest and best 
his return to Samarcand, his first piece princes that ever reigned in mahomedan conn- 
of justice was inflicted upon Dina, a chief tries, were the descendants of Timur, who 
magistrate, who, as is related, was the ruled in India until the year 1805, though 
greatest officer in all the land of Samarcand. only nominally, from the first years of the 
Timur had left him in the city as his magis- nineteenth century, and in 1857, by joining 
trate when he departed, for six years and in a rebellion against the British, they made a 
eleven months ; during which time this man final effort to regain supremacy, and the last 
had neglected his duties; so Timur ordered emperor at Delhi was exiled to Rangoon in 
him to bo hanged and confiscated all his goods. Burmah, where be died in 18G2. The house 
The justice inflicted upon tin's great man, of Timur and particularly that of Baber, 
caused terror amongst the people, and the Akbar and Jehangir, brought many of the 
same punishment was ordered to be inflicted trees of their native countries into India, 
upon another man, who had interceded Baber, whenever he found leisure in the midst 
for this magistrate. A councillor named of liis active life, diversified with multitudin- 
Burado Meerza, asked for bis pardon if he ous vicissitudes, formed a garden. Akbar 
paid a sum of four hundred thousand bezants followed up the plans of Baber, and intro- 
of silver, each bezant being equal to a silver duced the gardeners of Persia and Tartary, 
real- Timur approved of this and when who succeeded with many of their fruits, 
the man had given all he had, he was torment' as peaches, almonds, (botli indigenous to 
cd to give more; and as lie had no more, he was Rajapootana,) pistachios, Ac. To Jelian- 
liung up by the feet until lie was dead, gir's connnentaries we owe the knowledge 
Another piece of justice was inflicted upon a that tobacco was introduced into India in his 
great man, who had been left in charge of reign ; but in later years, the British have 
three thousand horses, when Timur depart- introduced cinchona, many of the acacias, 
ed, and because be could not produce them all, the eucalypti, discovered the tea plant, in- 
ho was hanged, although he pleaded that he troduced Sorghum saccharatum and Divi-divi. 
■would produce, not only three thousand, but and the Musa textilis, or Manilla liemp, was 
six thousand liorses, if be would give him brought by Sir George Balfour from the Eastern 
time. He also ordered justice to bo executed Archipelago. Multitudes of exotic flowering 
upon certain traders who had sold meat for plants have been introduced into India. The 
more than it was worth, and upon shoemakers ; princes of the illustrious house of Timur, 
and other traders were fined for selling their though despots by birth and education,present 
goods at a high price. The custom was, that a more remarkable succession of great cha- 
when a great man is put to death, lie is hanged, racters, liiHtorians, statesmen, and warriors, 
but the meaner sort were beheaded. On the than any contemporaneous dynasty in any 
8th of January 1405, to invade China, he region of the world.— To(Vs Roja&than.Outram 
marched out of Samarcand, in a heavy fall of and Ilaveloclc^ p. 60. Markham s Kmhai- 
snow, and crossing the Jaxartes upon the ice sy.vol.Kiu.p. Latham^sNationalities 

he encamped at a place called Otrar. In of Europe, vol,\\. p. L Elliot's Supplemental 
February he was attacked by fever and ague, Glossary. Yule Cathay I. p. 135. Ejornstjer. 
and he died on the 17th of that month, in the na's British Empire in the East, p. fl7- Fer- 
year 1405, aged sixty-nine, leaving thirty-six rier Caravan Journey^, p. 5. BenneUs 
male descendants. Timur’s body was em- Memoir, pages 112 to 121. See Afghan, 
balmed with musk and rose-water, wrapped in India, Khiva> Khanat, Khiraj, Kandahar^ 
linen, laid in an ebony coffin, and sent to Sa- Kesh, 
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Ressas, Abriiz, 

Ar. 

Banda Stagnata, It. 

Khai ina phyu» 

Bukm. 

Tinituah, 

Jav. 

Yang'Seih, 

Chin. 

Stannum, 

Lat. 

Tin, 

Etain 

Ferblanc 

Dut. 

Timah. 

Malav. 

Fh. 

T. patch. 

T. eari, 

»♦ 

Bleck, 

Kalang, 

» » 

VVeissblticb, 

9 9 

Fiilagh, 

M A LEAL. 

Zinn 

9 9 

U r/iz, 

Pers. 

Kullai : Ranga, 

Quz. 

Sliest; 

Kus. 

Kuthail, 

ft 

Blacha, 

99 

Bedel, 

Heb. 

Trapu, 

Sans, 

Kallai, Ranga 

Hjnd. 

Ifoja do lata, 

Sr. 

Kabhel, 


Tiigarain, 

Tam. 

Latta, 

It 

Kalai, 

Turic. 

Tin is one of those metals whicli wereearli- 


est known, though ib occnrs in comparatively 
few countries, and though it does not occur in 
the native state, the acquaintance of the an¬ 
cients with this metal ia accounted for by the 
circumstances tliat the ore is Auind frequent¬ 
ly near the surface, and is easily reduced by 
charcoal and a moderate degree of heat to the 
state of metal. Tin is found in England, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Ifinigary, inJChili, Mexico, 
the Isle of Banca, the Peninsula of Malacca, 
and Malacca furnishes the puref^t tin, and 
Cornwall the largest quantity. Tin occurs 
in two states of combination, the peroxide 
and double sulphuret of tin and copper : the 
latter is rather a rare substance, and it is from 
the former that the metal is almost entirely 
obtained. The peroxide of tin is found 
— 1. In veitis whei'e it is intimately mixed 
with several other metals, as arsenic, cop¬ 
per, zinc, and tungsten : this is common 
tinstone. 2. In loose rounded masses, grains, 
or sand in alluvial soil, in which state it is 
called Streain-Tiu. The former, when reduc¬ 
ed to the metallic fitate, yields Block-Tin ; 
while the latter yields Grain-Tin, which is the 
purer of the two, and it is brought into com¬ 
merce in these two forms, Wood-Tin is in reni- 
forin and botryoidal masses, or in wedge-shap¬ 
ed pieces, which have arisen from their partial 
destruction : the surfaces are generally water- 
worn. Stream-Tin has evidently been deriv¬ 
ed from the destruction of tin veins or lodes, 
the lighter portions of stony matter having 
been carried away by the water, wliich has 
rounded the fragments of the ore. Tin is 
mentioned by Moses under the name Bedel ; 
it was used by the Egyptians. The Greeks and 
Romans obtained it through the Phoenicians 
from England. It o.bound8 in the Eastern 
Archipelago, from Mergui to the i.sland of 
Banca, and is known in commerce as Malacca 
Tin and Banca Tin ; but to these Mer¬ 
gui Tin has lately been added, and it is 
now known to exist in large quantities 
in Borneo and other islands. Tin with the 
Egyptians formed an ingredient in some of 
their metallic compounds for hardening copper, 
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and they used the alloy for forming swords and 
spear heads, and its use has long been familiar 
to the hindoos for forming various metallurgi¬ 
cal compounds, as well as for tinning copper, 
and for various compounds with copper and 
tin, which are remarkable for their hardness, 
and for the fine sounds which they emit ou 
being struck. Dr. Wight found that an alloy 
of ten grains of copper to two and a half 
grains of tin was the best mixture which a 
n«ative made in his presence. British spear 
heads are found to consist of one of tin to 
ten of copper, and a knife, of one of tin to 
seven and a half of copper. Mr. Aikin found 
hat eight grains of copper to one of tin form¬ 
ed the hardest alloy. Within the limits of the 
British province of Malacca are several produ- 
tive mines of tin and gold, which arc worked 
by thousands of Chinese and Malay miners. 
But the principal mines of both gold and tin 
exist in and about Blount Ophir. The depth 
f the gold mines is from 70 to 200 feet, and 
the process of pounding the rock and wash- 
ng the gold dust is simple and rude. The 
tin is worked in the lowlands at the depth of 
a few feet, and some of the ores are so rich, 
that they contain about SO per cent, of the 
metal. The whole Malayan Peninsula, from 
Perak and Qiicda (Kedah) on the north to 
the islands of Carimon and Banca, which were 
once probably connected with the main land, 
in the south, is one rich deposit of tin. 
Tin is found in tlio alluvium at the 
base of the mountains to the eastward to¬ 
wards Edelgashena. It is abundant in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, commencing from the 
mountains in whicli the Tavoy and Henzai 
rivers have their rise, the northern limit of 
tin in the Provinces, to the southern bound¬ 
ary of Mergui, Pakchan river. The richest 
locality in the province of Tavoy is nearly 
opposite the city of Tavoy on the eastern 
side of the mountains. That largo quanti¬ 
ties of tin must have been taken from Tavoy 
three hundred years ago, we have evidence 
in an incidental remark from Mr. Ralph 
Fitch, who, says Mr. Hough in the Maul- 
main Chronicle, “travelled in this part of 
the world in about the year 1.586, or 1587.*' 
He says: “I went from Pegu to Malacca, 
passing many of the sea ports of Pegu as 
Martaban, the Island of Tavi whence all India 
is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the island of 
Junk Ceylon, and many others."’ Captain Tre- 
menbere found the richest deposit of tin in 
the provinces, at Kahan on Mergui Island, 
about eleven miles above the town, and near 
the Tenasserim river. Kahail itself, he 
writes, is the highest portion of a low ridge 
of hills, not more than 800 feet above the 
level of the river : it is composed of a soft 
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fdable white sandstone rock, the upper por- tin mines are suffering greatly from the depre- 
tions of which are decomposed and irregular, ciation in the value of their metal. 

The surface gravel does not contain tin. It is The tin-ore of India and of the Archipela- 
fouud in the crystallized form interspersed in go is the same as that of Cornwall. It is the 
decomposed granite, forming a vein about ordinary tin-stone, or binoxide of tin. It oc- 
three feet wide, which is enclosed by the white curs in veins, and also in rounded masses or 
sandstone rock, and dips down at a high grains. It is often beautifully crystallized, in¬ 
angle with the horizon. Large scales of terspersed with decomposing granite, and is 
chlorite occur with it, which, as they are generally free from sulphur and arsenic, 
generally found where the tin is most abun- At the two extremities of the Peninsular 
dant, is called by the natives ‘ the mother of zone of elevation, Junk-ceylon and Banka, tin 
tin.* The face of the hill is in one spot scat- sand is diffused in such quantity that its col- 
tered over with these, which appear to have lection has never had any other limit than 
been brought down from the vein with other the number of persons employed in it. In 
matter from which the tin has been separated Junk-ceylon and Phnnga, under a barbarous 
by the usual mode of washing. The granite government, about 13,000 piculs are annual- 
is completely decomposed, and the crystals ly dug out of the soil. But in Banka, without 
are easily separated by washing. It vvas any improvemeiit on the usual Chinese modes 
worked during the Burmese rule, and valued of excavating, washing and smelting, the pro¬ 
as supplying the richest ore of tin. A Bur- ductioii increased from 25,000 piculs in 1812, 
niese residing near the spot, pointed out the when it was a British possession, to 60,000 
place where his operations had ceased, piculs. 

He stated that he had procured considerable Atiiumerous intermediate localities through- 
quantities of tin daily, and that he often out the Peninsula tin is obtained, and from 
found it in large masses mixed with yellow the robberies and massacres which from time 
ground. The crystallized form in which the to time terrify and scatter the little corn- 
ore is here found renders its separation ex- munities of needy Chinese, in whose hands it 
treraely easy, and the whole processes of has remained, the wonder is that so much 
stamping and dressing, which in England metal should find its way to the market. In the 
are tedious and expensive operations, cati Siamese countries north of Kedah and in 
thus be dispensed with. No arsenic or Kedah itself, it is sparingly extracted. From 
sulphur being mixed with the ore, it need Perak 9,000 pecula per annum were formerly 
not be roasted before it is placed in the exported, but the produce lias now greatly dim- 
fitrnace. This contains specimens of raacled inisbed owing to the miserable state of the 
crystals, which in weight and size surpass country. Salangor and adjacent inland states 
any thing ever seen in Cornwall, or in cabinet yield about 9,000 piculs. The eastern countries 
specimens, and containing more tin in proper- from Kalantaii to Phang yield about 11,000 
tioii to the bulking than any specimens peculs. The present produce of the whole 
before seen. The largest, which measured peninsula, including Sinkep and Linga, the 
about fourteen inches square by twelve deep, only two islands of the Jchore Archipelago 
was so heavy, as to require some exertion to where it is now sought for, is probably above 
hold it steady in both hands. Captain Trem- 40,000 peculs. The peninsular range, there- 
euhere transmitted a box of average samples fore, including Banka, yields upwards of 
of the ore, to a smelting establishment 100,000 peculs, so that it equals or exceeds 
in Cornwall, having extensive connection that of Cornwall (6,000 tons), 
with the tin mines of that country. These The annual importation of tin from these 
samples of once-washed ore produced about 70 mines to Singapore is, on the average, as 
per cent, of tin, and the twice-washed yielded follows :— 

nearly 75 per cent. The metal very good, Tringanu 150 peculs or 178 cwt. 

almost free from alloy : some of the samples Pattani 100 „ 118 „ 

from the Malayan peninsula contain titanium. Joboro 250 „ 296 „ 

The consumption of tin throughout the world Lauvan 2,000 „ 2,375 „ 

increases so slowly, there is little inducement Lingie 1,000 „ 1,187J „ 

to speculate in tin mines. The produce of Pahang 3,000 „ 3.562i „ 

Cornwall is 6,000 tons per annum, and the Kassang 3,000 „ 3,562J „ 

quantity produced at Java together with what The tin of Siam is worked in the provinces of 
is raised in the Malayan peninsula, will rather Xa-lang, Xai-ja, Xamphon, Rapri, and Rak- 
exceed the produce of Cornwall. The average Bhrek. 

price of tin in Cornwall has been about 72s, Tin mines of Larut, or as they are called, 
per cwt,, but it falls as low as 56s., which is klians^in the Malayan peninsula, are about 100 
present price of the best Straits tin, and averaging 60 or 70 feet in depth> and 700 
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feet in circumference. There were in 1867, 
12,000 Chinese at work, earning 5 to 6 dolh«rs 
monthly. In their superstition, no one is 
allowed to go near the water wheel with his 
shoes on, or with an open umbrella. The mines 
at Cassang near Malacca, north of Ayer panas, 
cover a space of five or six miles. Since the 
Chinese began to work them in 1844, their 
produce increased from 146 peculs to 12,000 
peculs in 1852. 

The Malay and Javanese term for tin, 
‘‘timah,”is a word used in the Archipelago 
as a generic term for both tin and lead, the 
epithet “white,” or “flowery,”—‘‘putih” and 
“ sari,” being given to tin itself, and that of 
“ black,’’ “ itam,” to lead, a metal with which, 
being entirely a foreign product, the Malayan 
nations are but little acquainted. What may 
be called the Malaj^an tin district, or tin fleld, 
is, beyond all comparison, the most extensive 
and the richest in the world, for it stretches 
from Tavoy in the 14® of north latitude, to 
Billiton, in the 3^ of south latitude, that is, 
over seventeen degrees of latitude, and ten of 
longitude. Tin has been found or worked in 
a great many localities within these wide j 
bounds, as in the British territory of the Ten- 
aS&erim coast,—in the Siamese island of Junk- 
Ceylon,—in various parts of the ct>ntinental 
territories of the Malayan states, and in several 
of the islands at the eastern end of the Straits 
of Malacca. The ore would seem only to be¬ 
come the more abundant as it approaches its 
termination at Banca and Billiton. 1 he lo¬ 
calities richest in tin are ascertained to be 
those near the junction of the sandstone with 
the granite, and all the countries rich in tin 
are also observed to be so in iron. All the 
ore heretofore worked, it should be noticed, 
has been found in the alluvium, or detritus of 
ancient mountains,—what is called in mining 
language “ stream-works,”—obtained, in fact, 
by washing the soil in the same manner as, 
for the most part, gold in Australia and Cali¬ 
fornia ; for no ore has ever been obtained by 
mining the rock containing veins of it, although 
it has been traced to them. The greater part of 
the tin district is covered with an immense 
forest, and has not been explored. The supply 
of tin from the Malayan countries promises 
to last for at least as many ages as that of 
the coal of England. In the beginning of 
the present century, the quantity yielded 
by Banca did not exceed 560 tons, and in¬ 
creasing yearly, in the middle of the cen¬ 
tury it is not less than 5540 tons. Yet 
the mines of Banca have now been worked 
for near a century and a half, being stated to 
have been first discovered only in the first 
year of the eighteenth century. The tin mines 
of Malacca were not worked at all, until as 
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late as 1793, and not effectually by Chinese 
until 1840, but in 1840 they yielded, paying 
a seignorage of a tenth to the state, better 
than 250 tons. The production in the neigh¬ 
bouring Malay states liad also greatly increased, 
so that the whole quantity exported from 
Malacca amounted in that year to above 960 
tons. Mr. Logan estimates the whole quantity 
produced in the Malay peninsula at about 
2350 tons, exclusive of the produce of the 
Siamese territory ; and when this is added to 
the produce of Banca, namely 5540 tons, we 
have an aggregate annual yield of 7890 tons, 
or, making but a moderate allowance for the 
produce of the Siamese mines, of which we 
have no estimate, probably not less than double 
the amount of the tin of Cornwall. Probably, 
not less than five-sixths of this amount 
have been brought into existence in the course 
of the present century. J’he price has not 
fallen with this new supply to the market, 
and, as in the case of tlie gold of California 
and Australia, it may be asked how this has 
happened, and the answer must he the same, 
that new sources of consumption have been 
found, increased wealth and population keep¬ 
ing the demand equal to the supply. The tin 
found in the island of Banca is very abundantand 
of a pure quality. It is cast into ingots weighing 
from 20 to 60 lbs ; the purity of these bars issu- 
perior to tliose from the mines in Malacca. All 
that is of a superior quality which is brought 
to China in bars, is called ‘ Banca tin,* while 
the inferior is known as ‘ Straits tin.* Com¬ 
plaints have been made that both are adulte¬ 
rated with lead. The former sells for about 
XI7 and the latter for XI4 or 15 a pecul. 
In China tlie consumption of foreign tin has 
decreased during the last few years, and the 
annual importation does not now reach 5000 
peculs. I'in plates are brought from England 
and America, in boxes containing 112 lbs. or 
from 80 to 120 plates, and sell for about XIO 
per box. 

The alloys with tin are as under :— 

1 oz. of tin to 1 lb. copper—a soft gun 
metal, 

1^ „ harder, fit for wheels to be cut with 
teeth. 

IJ „to 2 oz. brass ordnance. 

2 „ hard bearings for machinery. 

2| „ very hard do. 

3 „ soft musical bells. 

„ Chinese gongs and cymbals. 

4 „ house bells. 

4 J „ large bells. 

5 „ largest bells. 

7J ,> to 8^ Speculum metal. 

The tin alloy is scarcely malleable at 2 
ounces; it soon becomes very hard, brittle and 
sonorous; alloys of 1^ cwt. to 2i easily assume 
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th« maximum of hardness without being crys¬ 
talline. Native smiths render the mixed 
metal malleable with greater proportions of 
tin ; so do the Chinese for their gongs and 
cymbals, by gently striking it while hot at 
repeated heatings ; some years ago, bronze 
sheathing for ships was prepared on the same 
principle. Natives call such malleable bell 
metal Akkansu, Tel. It is formed into vessels 
for containing acid food, buttermilk, &c.— 
Horsjield on the Tin of Banco^ Journ, of 
the Indian Archipelago, v. if No. XIL Dec, 
1848,;?. 79G 809. IVinters Barmah, p. 

108. Hon'ble Mr. Morrison's Compendious 
Description^^ MoCuUoclis Corn. Die. p. 1158. 
3fasons Tenasserim. Hoyle Prod active lie- 
sources of India. Craivfard's Dictionary, p. 
435. Mr. Rohde MSS. 

TIN of Hazara. Artocarpus iiitegrifolia. 
Jack tree. 

TIN. An. Fig*^. 

TINANI. Kino. Astragalus multiceps. 

TINAMID^. A family of birds. 

Sud-farn. Turriiciiuo, I gen, 3 sp., viz. 3 
Turnix ocellatus ; Dussumieri; Sykcsi. 

TINCAL-? Borax. 

TINOANA. Sans, ^odoe biboras. 

TINCTOlUA liOSFBAY. Neriiim tine- 
tori urn. 

TINCTQRF OFCOLOMBA. See Coptis 
teetn. Tincture of Mishme teeta. 

TINCTURE OF IlERMODACTYL. See 
Col chi earn. 

TIN 1). Hixd. Citrullus vulgaris, var. fistii- 
losus, Stocks, also C. lobata. 

TINl). Hinu. of Panjab, a wide mouthed, 
round bottomed, earthen jar ; the ve.s.sel with 
which the Persian well wheel is filled. 

TINDl. Mind. Cucurbita lobata, the 
“squaslP’ gourd. 

TIN DAL, properly tindail, in India, a petty 
officer of native seamon, also the iinn-commi.s- 
sioned officer over gun and store lascars. 

TINDA-PAUUA. Male a l. Epicarpus ori¬ 
ental is, Blame. 

TINDRI KA JOGI. See Jogi. 

TINDU. iliND. Fbony of Diospyros 
mehinoxylon, lioxb., .also of D. tomentosa. 

TINDU-KAKI. Tel. Diospyros tomentosa ? 

TINDUKI, also Tiiiniki. Pel. Dio.spyros 
cmbryoptcris, Fers. It is probable that the 
several names Tliulu kaki and Tindula, 
should be applied to different trees as D. 
tomentosa, D. inelanoxylon. 

TINEII. See Red Sea. 

TIN-FAN. CniN. Typhoon. 

TINFOIL. 

Beggiul, Guz. Htnd. 

Tin rolled into thin sheets, and employed 
with the addition of mercury, to cover the 
surface of glass, thus forming looking glasses, 
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mirrors, tkc.— Faulkner, quoting Joyce^s 
Chem. Man. 

TINGE BATSALI KURA. Tel. Basella 
alba. 

TINGEN. Tel. Phyllanthus, sp. 

TING BRAN, or Tingoram River, on the 
east coast of the Malay peninsula, in lat. 4® 
45' N. 

TING HAE, in lat. 26° 18' N., long. 
119° 50' E. On the east coast of China, 
stands on the west side of a peninsula. 

TING-HaE. a town and harbour on the 
south side of the island of Chusan, and 
fronted by many islands, between which are 
several channels leading to it. The city 
of Tinghao is 1 mile and 8 cables in circum¬ 
ference, and is surrounded by a wall 14 feet 
9 inches high, and 13 feet wide, surmounted 
by a parapet 14J feet high. A canal nearly 
33 feet wide and 3 feet deep almost encircles 
tlie city and enters it near the south gate. 
Canals form the principal means of transport, 
tlie roads being merely foot-paths, and every 
large field has its own canal to convey its 
produce. Large quarries of hornstone por¬ 
phyry are found in the N. W. extreme of 
the island. Salt, arrack, and mat manufac¬ 
tures occupy the people. During the month 
of September the tberinometor in the shade 
ranged from 71° to 102°, its average height 
during the day being 85°. 

TING HE BACHCHALT. Tel. Basella 
alba, Linn. 

TINGL Hind. S"Iannm sancturar 

'riNG-NGET. Buhm. See Dyes. 

TING-SI 11. Tibet,> Taxus baccatn. 

TINGY ISLANDS, in the Chinese sea, 
two small rocks o(f Fulo Tiugy. 

TINHOSA ISLAND, a smal) island, 
miles long, off the coa.st of Hainan, and in lat. 
18° 39'N., 195 miles west from the Grand 
Ladrono I.slaud, and formed of two hills. 

'PINIAN PINE. Casuarina muricata, 

TINKAL. Hind. Borax. See Sohaga. 

TIXNEVELLY, tlie capital town of a re¬ 
venue district of the same name, the most 
southern part of the ^ladras presidency. The 
district has a population of 1,269,000. There 
are several streams, the Tambrapurna being 
the most important. Cotton is largely produced. 
The Anangole pass leads to Tra van core ; the 
chief place is Tuticoreen, a sea-port town. 

TINNEVELLY SENNA. Eng. Cassia 
elofigata, Lam. C. Officinalis, Gcertn, Hoyle. 

TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS, the 
Falco tinnunculus ; the ‘ Kestrel/ of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the great Asiatic Archipe¬ 
lago. It is very common in India, soraetiraea 
in large flocks. It is the commonest bird of 
prey in England and France. 
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TINOSPORA CORDIFOLIA. Mibes. 

Menispermum glabnim, | Cocculus cordifolius.p.C 
Klein. 


Wiild. 

BifNO. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


W. & A. 

C. convolvulaceus, DC. 
Shindi-kodi. 

Galuchi, Guduchi, 
Manapala, 

Tippatige, 

Soin avail i, 

Jewauti, 


M. cordifolium, 

Galancba 

Gadaucha. ,, 

Gulo, Gul-wail, Puk. 

Guvcha. Hind 

Cita-merdoo. Maleal. 

Gilo; Gul-arich, Punjab. 

Amurta guduchi. Sans. 

The extract 

Sat Gulo. Hind. | Sat Gilo. Hind. 

The root is covered with loose papery bark, 
and its wood is composed of distinct wedges 
separated by depressed inedullary rays- It is 1 
used by natives for colds and fever, in doses 
of 6 mashas, in cold infusion, also in leptosy 
and skin diseases. Contains much starch 
and a bitter principle. It is a useful demul¬ 
cent tonic, a substitute for calumba or cetra- 
ria in the treatment of dyspepsia also diuretic 
and febrifuge. Used in intermittent fevers,, 
in which it is said only to diminish the cold 
stage ; also in chronic rheumatism and debility 
after fever, and as a general tonic ; but is said 
by some to be as powerful a febrifuge as 
Peruvian bark. The extract of the root 
is made by boiling the root 12 hours in 
water, then straining and removing the woody 
fibres, and evaporating the liquor to dryness. 
It is said also to be made by squeezing out the 
juice of the cut root, adding water, allowing 
it to stand, and collecting and drying the 
sediment. Tlie substance is white, very 
brittle, in irregular lumps, and contains r 
large quantity of starch.— Foioell Hand Book 
F, 2 p. 325. lloxh. iii. 81. Wijht. Voigt. 


TINTA- 1 See Dyes. 

TINTA. Sp. Ink. 

TINTIUEE, or Tiutoore. Beng. Tamarind 
tree. Tamarindus Indica. 

TIN-YOO-BEN. Ijukm. Pinus Kha.syana. 
Finns massoniana, Lamh. 

TIP AH A—Priie Indian gooseberry- Physalis 
peruviana,, W. In Persian it is called Urusali- 
dar parda, “ Bride in the veil,” from the fruit 
being enclosed within a loose covering. It is 
grown in gardens, and is made into jam. 

TTPATINGGE. Tel. Cocculus cordifo- 
lius, D.C. 

TIPILE. Tam. Sing. Chavica lloxburghii, 
Miq, 

TI-PLANT. Anglo-Bukm. % Dracasna ter¬ 
minal is. 

TIPPA MANU. Tel. Tippa tige is 
Tinospora cordifolia, but the word Maiiu im¬ 
plies a tree. 

TIPPA TIGE, or Guduchi, Tel. Ti¬ 
nospora cordifolia, Mien, Cocculus cordifolia, 
i>. C. Menispermum cordifolia, R. 

TIPPERAH, properly Tipura, is a district 
on the north-east of Calcutta. Its ancient name 
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is Jftjnagr or Yajnagr. A portion of it it 
under the government of a hindu rajah, the 
people being called the Tipperah hill men, and 
also the wild tribes on the eastern frontier, of 
whom the Kuki are most numerous. The 
language of the hill-men bears some resem¬ 
blance to the Sanscrit. The language of 
Tipperah is Bengali with a large infusion of 
Urdu words. The mahomedans of the popu- 
latioii are very numerous. Amongst the wild 
tribes it is said that in Mannipore, Cachar, 
and Assam, the(»fFering of humau sacrifices is 
still erntinued. By the records of the Sudder 
Nizan.at Adalat of Chittagong for 1852, some 
men of the Toonia »Jo(un mahals were tried 
for murder by sacrificing, 'fins is a forest 
tract in the hills and inhabited by the Mug, 
Ohukma, Reang, and Tipperal» races,and others 
all more of less nomadic. The place of sacri¬ 
fice was a cleared spot in the jungle, and 
talced round with bamboos about six feet 
high. Tlie sacrificial pole is the Phula bans 
or bairboo, scraped and stripped at tl)e edges, 
the hanging strips giving a riido notion of 
ornament. These sacrifices generally occur 
once a year During its celebration at Agar- 
tolla a gun is fired every evening at sun^^ot, 
when every person hurries to his home. The 
Kuki and all tlie hill tribes worship local 
deities, said to be fourteen in number. 
The British Government has no treaty with 
Tipperah. Its rajah stands in a peculiar 
position, inasmuch as in addition to 
the hill territory known as ^‘Independent 
Tipperah,” he is the holder of a very consi¬ 
derable zemindary in the district of 'I'ippcrah 
^in the plains ; he receives his investiture from 
the British Government, and is required 
to pay the usual nuzzerrana. U’ipperah zillah 
has the Megna river on its west and south. It 
extends from L. 22" 30' N. to 21*^ N. In the 
Tipperah district of Bengal, the chief town is 
Connllah, 246 miles from Calcutta. The 
valley of the Surma is separated from that of 
Manipur by a meridicnal range of moderate 
elevation, which is continued to the south¬ 
ward, and separates Tipperah, Chittagong, and 
Arracan from the kingdom of Ava. Blue 
Mountain, which lies nearly due west of Chit¬ 
tagong, is said to attain the considerable ele¬ 
vation of 8,000 feet, and a peak on the same 
range forty miles to the south-west,in lat. 22°, 
is elevated according to Wilcox’s map 3,100 ft. 
Sitakuud, thirty miles north of Chittagong, 
has an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces 
of Tipperah and Chittagong are throughout 
hilly. The rainfall during the monsoon is 
about the same as in Bengal, at least on the 
sea-coast; and in its immediate vicinity, aver¬ 
aging 86 inches annually at Chittagong ; on 
the higher ranges in the interior, it is proba- 
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bly much more considerable. Our knowledge 
of the flora of these provinces is chiefly de¬ 
rived from Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora Indica ;* many 
of the most interesting species published there 
having been communicated to him from Tip- 
perah and Chittagong.— Hook, f, ti Thomson, 
See India, Khum, Mru or Tung. 

TIPPILI. Singh. Tam. Chavica Rox- 
burghii, Miq. Pepper, Long pepper. 

TIPPILI MULAM, Tam. Pepper root. 

TIPPOO SULTAN. A king of Mysore 
end son of Hyder Ali. Tippu was defeated 
by Lord Cornwallis on tlie 5th February 
1792, and peace declared on the 23rd February. 
He was finally defeated by General Harris on 
the 27th March 1799, and was found dead 
amongst the slain, in the storming of Seringa- 
patam, on the 4th May 1799. cSee Tepu ; Tipu. 

TIPREE DANCE. See Hooly. 

TIR. The bank or shore of a river or sea. 

TIRA. See Kolnstan. 

TIRAGADA PENDALAM, also Tiragali 
pendalam, also Nagali duinpa. Tel. A species 
of Dioscorea. 

TIRAH and Chura are fertile and 
well peopled valleys, enjoying a cool climate 
in comparison with that of Peshawar ; and it 
was not unusual for the sirdars and others, who 
had an understanding with the inhabitants, to 
pass the warm weather in the latter of these 
places; which also frequently became a place 
of refuge to the distressed. At Chura resided 
Khan Bahadar Khan, Afredi, who attained 
immense influence amongst liis tribe from the 
circumstance of his attendance at court during 
the sway of the Sadoz Zyo. Shah Sujah mar 
ried one of his daughters to, and, on more 
than one occasion, found an asylum with, him. 
The Afredi occupy the eastern parts of the 
hills nearest Peshawar, and the JSliinwari the 
western parts looking upon the valley of Jel- 
lalabad. The Orak Zye reside in Tirah, inter¬ 
mingled with the Afredi, and some of them 
are found in the hills south of Peshawar. It 
was a malok or chief of this tribe who conduct¬ 
ed Nadir Shah and a force of cavalry, by the 
route of Chura and Tirah, to Peshawar, when 
the principal road through the bills was defend¬ 
ed against him. The Shinwari, besides their 
portion of the hills, have the lands immedi¬ 
ately west of them, and some of the valleys of 
the 8afed Koh range. More westerly still, 
under the same hill range, they are found 
South of Jelalabad, and are the neighbours of 
the Khogani. These are in the condition of 
unruly subjects. There are also some of them 
in Ghor-band, and they dwell in great num¬ 
bers bordering on Bajor to the north-west, 
where they are independent, and engaged in 
constant hostilities with the tribes of Bajor 
and of Kafiristan. See Khyber. 
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TIRAIMUM-! See Tugar. 

TIRA KANA-MALAl MARAM. Tam. 
Tirkanamalay chettu, Tbl. Berrya ammo- 
nilla, Roxb. Trincomallee wood. 

TIREH, amongst the Afghans, means 
the branch of a tribe or flrqah. 

TIREH 1 A small tribe in the Shinwari 
coiuitry, south of the Kabul river.— Hr, La~ 
tham, p. 197. 

TIKGARI. See Kafiir. 

TIRHAKAH, the Ethiopian, reigned in 
Egypt while Hezekiah reigned in Judea, 
Sennacherib in Assyria, and Mardoch Empadus 
in Babylon. The kings of Sais B. C. 697- 
523. He was followed on the throne by 
Necho I, then by Psammetichus I. — Sharpe's 
History of Hgypt, Vol, L p, 131. 

TIR HUT, a district and town in Bengal. 
The Bengali language is derived from the 
Sanscrit, there being but few words in it not 
derived from that tongue, and Tirhuti on its 
north-eastern border has a great affinity with 
Bengali. But for this, the Bengali, from be¬ 
ing the language of many millions of souls, 
and restricted solely to the geographical limits 
of Bengal, and from the cultivation which has 
been given to it, it well deserves to be ranked 
as a separate language. It is spoken by about 
ten millions of people in the Delta of the Gan¬ 
ges and to the west. Professor Muller men¬ 
tions that nine tenths of the Bengali and of 
the hitidi tongues are composed of words 
taken from the Sanscrit. He regards it as the 
modern Sanscrit, standing to its parent, the 
old and classical Sanscrit, almost in the same 
relation as the moderp high German to the 
old hiiih German, as the modern Italian to 
the language of Rome. The people are less 
robust and of even a lighter yellow colour 
than those of Telingana. See Inscriptions. 
India, Surya-vansa, Topes. 

TIRI. The chief town of Gurwal. 

TIBrrH. Hind, Worship. Thirtan Kara 
a worshipping priest, a pilgrimage of the hin- 
doos or place of pilgrimage. 

TIRI-PASS. See Kohistan. 

TIRJUT. See Buddha. 

TIRKHAN. Hind. A caste of carpenters, 
a carpenter. 

TIRKU. Hind. Hippophae rhamnoides. 

TIRMAL, also Tirmar. Hind. Xanthoxy- 
lon hostile. 

TIKNI. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 

TIRMUL, Punjabi. Ficus macrophyl- 
a, Clegh. 

TIRNI. A grazing tax. There are thul 
districts, of greater or less extent, in the vari¬ 
ous districts of the Punjab, and some of them 
chiefly valuable for the grazing they yield to 
large herds of cattle, who pay tko tirni” or 
grauDg tai to Government. 
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TIRNI. Hind. Calliganum polygonoi- 
des, Linn., also C- convolvulaceum. 

TIRNOOT PATCHI VERI. Tam. Ocy- 
mum basilicum. 

TIROONOOT CONDI. Tam. Ashes. 

TIROOREE. Beng. Sinapis patens. 

TTRTHA. Sans. Aplace of pilgrimage. 

TIRTHAKAR. See Swastika. Tirith. 

TlRTHANKALl. The generic title of the 
deceased saints, persons held sacred by the 
Jains, ee Jains. 

TIRTYA YUG. See Rama. Vemana. 

TIRU. AM. An adjective signifying divine 
or sacred, prefixed to many names. In the 
south of India it is a prefix to holy places, 
as Tripatur, Tripatty.— WiU, 

TIRUCHARNAM. Curcuma longa, also 
a yellow paste with which the forehead is 
marked. 

TIRUCALLI. Tam. Tel. Euphorbia tiru- 
calli. Milk-hedare plant. 

TIRUGUKALLI. Maleal. Tam. also 
Tirugu jemudu, Tel. Euphorbia tortilis, RotlL 

TIRUKALYANA. Tam. Lit. the sacred or 
divine wedding, the name of a festival cele¬ 
brated in honor of Iswara and Parvati, also 
of a festival celebrated in honor of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi. 

TIRUKUU-KALLI. Tam. Euphorbia tor¬ 
tilis, RottL IV, Ic. 

TIRUKKAZ HUKKUNRAM, a temple 
36 miles S. of Madras, well known to Euro¬ 
peans who visit it to see the kites fed at noon. 
The temple is now devoted to the worship of 
Siva, but an inspection of the inscriptions 
shows that it was once a jain edifice, and Ta- 
ranathas, in his history, in Tibetan, of Indian 
Buddhism, mentions this temple under the 
mame of Paxitirtha or in the Tibetan corre¬ 
sponding name, Bird convent.— Mr, Burnell 
or Inscriptions, 1870, 6. 

TI RUN AM A. The holy name. See Nama. 

TIRUNIRU. The holy ashes. See Vibhuti. 

TIRUNUR UN DAI. Tam. also Tiruuut 
undi. Tel. Balls of cow-dung ashes. 

TlllUPAD, a titular appellation of the na¬ 
tive princes of Malabar, as the Tirupad of Ne- 
lambur. 

TlRUPATI,orTripati,in L. 13^ 27'N.,L. 
79"" 26'E. in the Carnatic, 4 miles N. of the 
Surnamuke. Level of the plain is 507 ft. 
Ad, Schl See 3>ipati. 

TTRUVACHAKA, a famous Saiva work, 

TTRUVATTUR. See Hindu, Trivatur. 

TTRWAH. Hind, A kind of peach of Can- 
dahar. 

TTRWI. Hind. Ipomoea turpethum. 
TIRYAQ FAROOQ. Ar. 

Treiya phark, Ar. ? | Treeyaq orTiriyaq, Hind. ? 

This is the celebrated Theriaca Andromachi, 
of which the Tencriura cham^drys, tlie com- 
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mon germander, forms an ingredient. The 
words however are merely the Arabic for the 
best sorts of treacle, and this substance being 
esteemed in Baghdad as an antidote for snake 
bites, Tiryaq has come to be applied as a 
general term for antidote. The substance is 
in much request in Beri-beri. As met with 
in Aj mere, this is a black extract (most likely 
extract of henbane) of a narcotic odour : im¬ 
ported via Bombay, carefully packed in a 
small tin box : a powerful stimulant, and is 
given in a sort of convulsive disorder called 
“sect,” catalepsy : one tola costs six or 
eight rupees.— Genl, Med, Top* p, 152, 

TISE. See Kailas or Gaiigri Range. 

TTSHU LUMBU. See Bhutan, India. 

TISHYA. See Asoka. 

TISI. Hind. Flax; Linum usitatissimum, 
Linn, 

TISKA. Can Antilope Arabica, Hemprich* 

TISO. Hind. Carduus nutans. 

TIT. Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

TITA. Hind. Gentiana tenella. 

TTTA BATERI. Hjnd. Lonicera quinque- 
locularis. 

TITAR. Hind. Rhus acuminata, R. suc- 
cedanea. See Titri. 

TITAR. Hind. The black partridge ; any 
partridge. 

TITHI, a lunar day, and also the anniver¬ 
sary of the decease of a parent, elder brother, 
&c. In hindoo reckoning of time those lunar 
days on which the sun docs not rise (Suryo-du- 
ya nahin) are struck out; those in which it 
rises twice are Virdh, or additional \ and since, 
according to the hindus, the Tithi is 22m. 
31-9.S. less than the mean solar day, it is obvi¬ 
ous such circumstances will occur about once 
in 64 days, or six times in the course of the 
lunar year. The Tithi of each half month are 
named after the moon's age, as follows ;— 

1 Prathami or 5 Panohami. 10 Dasami. 

Pratipada. G Shaathi. 11 Ekadaai. 

2 Dwityu. 7 Saptaiiii. 12 Diiadasi. 

3 Tritiya. 8 Ashtaini. 13 Triadasi. 

4 Chaturtlii. 9 Navami. 14 Chaturdasi. 

The 15th from Shukla Pratapadi is Purni- 

ma, or Full Moon ; and the 15th from Krish¬ 
na Pratipada is Ainavasya or New Moon. 
The hindu zodiac is divided into twenty- 
seven Lunar Mansions or Nakshatra of 13* 
20' each, probably originating in the revolu¬ 
tion of the moon being performed in little 
more than 27 days. 

TITHYMALOIDES. See Slipper plant. 

TITHYMALES CYPARISSIAS. Syn. of 
Euphorbia cyparissias. 

TITLES. In China, hereditary titles only 
exist for the Imperial family, and for the de¬ 
scendants of Confucius, who are still very 
numerous in the province of Changtong. la 
India, alike amongst hindus and mahomedans, 
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titles are only hereditary amongst the rulers. 
See Dowlah. 

TITMOUSE. The gray titmouse, Parus 
ciiiereiis, represents the great ox eye of Europe; 
it is however a poor rival in point of brilliancy 
of feather, nor is his call note so clear 
and joyous ; it is, however, more familiar 
and may be ' constantly seen in Indian 
gardens: the black-crested titmouse, Parus 
melanolopbus, somewhat resembles the 
marsh-tit of Europe, It is usually seen 
ill flocks, and sometimes associated with an¬ 
other pretty species, the gray-backed tit, Parus 
dichrous, which is known by its brick-red 
iris ; the forehead and under the ear-coverts a 
dirty white; upper parts grayish blue ; 
breast, belly, and vent, ochrey white.— Adams. 

TITO-DOON DOOL. Beno, Luffa amara. 

TITO KUNKA, Beng. Hoya viridiflora. 

TITO-LAOO. Beng. Lngenaria vulgaris, 
also Cucurbita citrullus, Linn. 

TlTO-PA'r. Beng. Corchorus acutangu- 
lus. C. capsularis. 

TITRI. Hind. A generic name for the 
species of the genus Rhus. Rhus semialata^ 
also R. buckiamela. Titri of the Cheaab, 
R. acuminata, DG.^ and R, cotinus. 

TITSEIM. Terminalia bellerica, Roxb, 

TITSINGH. See Kobo. 

TITTA KOMMODU. Singh. Colocyuth. 

TITTHA-? Cinnamon. 

TITTHA-PAT. Beng. Hind. Corchorus 
capsularis. 

TIUN. Hind. Artocarpus iiitegrifolia. 

TIURU. Hind. Rnbia cordifolia. 

TITO DHUNDH UL. Beng. Lulfa aniara, 
Roxb, 

TIVAKSHER. Sans. Tabasheer. 

TIVITI. See Kali. 

TIVVA BENDA. Tel. A soft velvetty 
herbaceous creeping sp. Not described, 

TIVVA MODUGA, or Tige moduga. Tel. 
Butea superba, R. 

TIVVA MUSHIDI, Tel. Tilliacora acumi¬ 
nata, Miers, Cocculus acuminata, W, Ac A, 

TIVVA POTIKE. Tel. Hugonia mystax. 

TIWAJ. Hind. Wrightea antidysenterica. 

TIWARI, A tribe of brahmans in northern 
India. 

TIWUR. Bombay. Barringtoniaacutangula, 
Gcertn, 

TIYA. See Kali. 

TIYAGARAIA SAMI. See Hindu. 

TIYARI. Among the Tiyaii of the 
Nestorians, the girls and women bathe unre¬ 
strained by the presence of men, in the streams 
or at the doors of their houses ; the men nei¬ 
ther heed nor interfere; their wives and 
daughters are virtuous.— Layard* 

TIYAR. A race in Malabar, toddy-drawers 
and agriculturists.— WiU. 
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TIYYA MAMIDL Tel. Mangifera Indi- 

ca, Linn. 

TIVYA MANDE, or Manchimande. Tel, 
Ceropegia bulbosa, R* 

TIYYA NIMMA. Tkl. Citrus limetta, 
Risso and toil. Sweet lime- Madhura jara- 
bira, IF. 

TIZU. Hind. Cicer loongaiicuni. 
TJAHA. Sw. Tar. 

TJETTIK- 1 Strychnos tieute. 

TJILATJAP is an island on the south 
coast of Java, at the eastern end of Kambagan. 
Its south point is in 7*^ 44' 40" S., and 100® 
5' 30" E. 

TJI-LI-WUNG, a river in Java, on which 
the town of Batavia is built. 

TJIN. Arab. Fig tree of Ficus carica, 
TKENG-HIA. Chin. Caryophyllus aro- 
inaticus, Linn. 

TO. Hind. Triticum aestivum. 

TO A. Hind, of Multan, a reservoir to 
receive the salt liquor in making saltpetre. 
TOAD FLAX. See Linaria. 
TOA-KHA-KYI. Burm. Chiretta. 
TOARATTl MAR AM. Tam. Capparis diva- 
ricata. 

TOBA. a mountain range between 33^ 
40' and 32° 40/ and 66° 40' and 68° 20'; 
length 150 m., extending N. E, from the N. 
side of Pisheen valley. The general elevation 
9,000 j above Pisheen, 3,500 feet. Tukatoo 
Hill, in 30° 20' and 66° 55', is 11,500 feet. 
Country, though generally rugged, is fertile. 
See Kandahar. Kelat. 
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Bujjerbhsiug, Tutun, Ar. Tabaco, Jap. 

Tambroca, Bali. Jav. Tabacum, Lat. 

Sang-yen, Chin. Tarobracco, Malay. 

Snn-putta, Cash. Qnaiiryete, Mex. 

Tobak, Dan. Tobaka, Pol. 

Tabak, DuT, Rns. Tobaco, Port. 8p. 

Tabiic, Fr, Dbamrapatra, SA^s. 

Taback, Gkr. Dun-kola, Singh. 

Tanibuku, Guz. Hind. Pogheieley, Tam. 

Kashm. Malay. Pers. Poj^haku, Tel. 


Tabacco, It. Tutun, Dokhan, Turk. 

Tobacco was introduced to Europe from 
America about the middle of the 16th century, 
and is now extensively cultivated in mo.st 
parts of the world. The word is from the 
West Indies name for a peculiar tobacco 
pipe, tobogo or tobacco, and has been dif¬ 
fused with the product through Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Eastern Archipelago. In the 
years 1860 to 1870, the tobacco seed of the 
Shiraz, Havannah, Manilla, and Maryland 
species and varieties were largely distributed 
throughout British India, but the East Indies 
have long possessed esteemed varieties of tb^ 
various species of the genus Nicotians, from 
species of which the tobaccos of the world 
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are obtained. The value of the exports from 
British India, has been as under :— 


1850-1.. 

• £.26,873 

1856-7 . 

.£.37,962 

1851-2.. 

....23,467 

1857-8.. 

...58,336 

1852 3.. 

....19,827 

1858-9 . 

....45,337 

1853 4.. 

....24,418 

1859-60. 

....37,666 

1854 5 . 

...20,839 

1860-61. 

....29,783 

1855-6.. 

... 22,488 



The countries to which the shipments were 


made being very numerous, but Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf, Great Britain and America tnk- 
ing a Somewhat large quantity. In the East 
Indies, the use of tobacco is very general. In 
the moist soft climate of Burrnah, almost 
every person of both sexes and of all ages, 
smokes tobacco, even children, who are there 
suckled till they are two or three years old, 
are occasionally indulged with a wIiifF, and the 
general belief amongst physicians arid edu¬ 
cated non-medical men is that its use is useful 
as a narcotic stimulant, where there is much 
mental toil. In the several countries to which 
it has been brought from America, its intro¬ 
duction has, however, been opposed, and the 
opposition still continues, but its universal 
use shows that it supplies some want to the 
human body, or affords some gratification, 
which indicates a want; ithas rarelycaused 
injury, and its use is now believed to render 
alcoholic stimulants less requisite. Narcotics 
were once largely allowed to the prisoners in 
British Indian jails, under the impression 
that their use, in some shape or other, was 
essential to the preservation of life, in those 
who had from their youth upwards freely and 
continuously indulged in them. The Pun¬ 
jab, Lower Provinces of Bengal, and Madras, 
however, ruled that tobacco and opium can 
only be granted to the convicts at the express 
direction of the medical officer, and then only 
in curtailed quantities and for limited periods, 
in cases where the general health appears to 
suffer by their sudden and complete withdrawal 
from old habitue&. In 1851, out of thirty- 
three Indian jails, tobacco was allowed to the 
prisoners in twenty-seven,and fears were enter¬ 
tained by the Bengal Medical Board and the 
Court of Directors if disused.Tlie Bengal Board 
reported that from long and confirmed habit, 
tobacco smoking had with many adult con¬ 
victs, become not so much a luxury as a neces¬ 
sary of life, comparable to salt and other con¬ 
diments, which nature prescribes as indispen¬ 
sable adjuncts to meals. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors also considered that discretion was 
necessary in withdrawing tobacco from persons 
who had always been in the habit of using it 
Three years after the withdrawal of tobacco 
from prisoners in the Bengal Presidency 
had been accomplished, Dr. Mouat presented 
a report to the Government of Bengal, from 
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which it appeared that of the fifty civil sur¬ 
geons in charge of jails who had watched the 
effect of the order, thirty-three considered 
that the withdrawal of tobacco from the pri¬ 
soners had not been attended with injury to 
health; and fourteen gave undecided answers. 
Mahoujcdans, in a religious point of view, 
regard the act of smoking as an act indif¬ 
ferent,being of the class of biddate” things, 
which having come into existence after the 
death of the propbe^, are therefore neither 
enjoined nor prohibited by him, and hence 
are accou^ded ‘‘ indifferent.” It is stated in 
the “ Khulasat ut-tawarikh,” that tobacco was 
introduced into India by the 4?ortugue8e in 
the latter part of Akba.r^s reign, and the be¬ 
ginning of Jehangir'a. Jehangir in the four¬ 
teenth year of his reign, when at Lahore, for¬ 
bade the practise,—persons who siiioked were 
to have their lips cut. Tobacco was intro¬ 
duced into Persia about the same time, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Abbas JL Several persons 
in Lahore, who contravened this order, were 
subjected to tbo process called “ tashhir,” i. o., 
riding on an ass with their face to the tail, 
and their visage blackened, this peculiar 
punishment being inflicted for infraction of 
imperial mandates. The ‘‘Makhzan-ul-ad- 
wiyali” says it was introduced by the Portu¬ 
guese from the new world (Arz-i-jadid.) 

Most of the tobacco of commerce, as that 
of Virginia, is yielded by N. tabacum, as also 
is that of India. N. latissima, Muller^ and N. 
fniticosa are other species : N, Cliinensis, 
Fischery is the source of the large Havanna 
cigars. N, riistica, Z,, indigenous in America 
and found wild in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is the source of Latakia (Laodicea), SaJonica 
(Thessalonica), Syrian and Turkey tobaccos : 
N. Ptjrsica, Lindleyy is the Persian or Shiraz 
tobacco ; N. repanda, W. is the source of the 
small Havannah or Queen’s cigars; and besides 
these are the species N. quadrivalvis, Poest, 
N. nana, Lindley, N. raultivalvis, Lbidley, 

Tobacco, as it occurs in commerce, is of a 
deep yellowish-brown colour, soft and pliable 
a little clammy, with something of a honey, 
mixed with a narcotic, odour ; the latter, 
however, is not obvious in the fresh leaves. 
The taste is bitter, acrid, and nauseous. Dr. 
Bird wood says that N. tabacum is cultivated 
in the Deccan, and N. rustica, northwards, 
also that N. Persica has been introduced into 
Bombay. The kinds of tobacco which are 
recognized in the Punjab are : 

1st. Kandahari; this is of a yellowish light 
color, and has small indentated leaves like an 
onosma ; with this kind of tobacco molasses or 
** gur” is not mixed ; but as it tastes sweet, 
there is probably a small quantity of honey 
mixed with it previously ; it is not twisted 
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into any shape, but the broken leaf is left in I 
little pieces. The stalk of the plant is used 
in this variety to make tobacco just as much 
as the leaves; in fact there is more stalk 
than leaves. Kakar tobacco is also grown 
at other places, and there is “ Lahori Kakar,” 

“ Shikarpuri Kakar,*' &c. The kakar is known 
by its small size, and the leaves are more 
round than the others, which are long pointed. 

2nd. Baghdadi : the seed of this is very 
much sought after by cultivators, on account' 
of the abundance of the produce ; it is not 
imported from the place whose name it takes, 
but probably came originally from thence. 

3rd. Noki, io called from its pointed 
lanceolate leaves ; of this there are two sorts, 
the noki, and the desi Panjabi. 

4th. Lambli, a variety of which the leaves 
only are used, the woody stalk is of no use. 

5tb. Zarda; this is the best quality of 
tobacco, being of the kind called “ noki.” 

6th. Purbi, from Hindustan, wliicli is 
chewed with chunam, siipari (areca nuts) and 
catechu (kath) ; it is also smoked—but it is 
expensive. 

7th. Baingani, this is very uncommon at 
Lahore ; it is so called because its leaves are 
shaped like those of the baingan, or Solanura 
melon gen a. 

8th. Surati, from Surat and Bombay ; it is 
strong and bitter like kakar. 

In British India, the Surat, Bilaah, and 
Sandoway (Arracan) varieties of tobacco are 
the most celebrated. The two first are found 
to bo good for cultivation in the districts 
about Calcutta, but the Cabool is still more to 
bo preferred. Tobacco of Singoiir, in Burd- 
wan, near Chandernagur, sells at the price 
of the Arracan sort, though of the same spe¬ 
cies as that cultivated in the surrounding 
country ; and the best Bengal tobacco is grown 
at and about Hanglee, in the Kisnagar dis¬ 
trict. The tobacco of Chunar, on the Ganges 
and more especially that of Bhilsa, were 
celebrated throughout ludia, while, in Dr 
Ainalie’s time, the finest kinds in India, 
and perhaps in the world, wore grown near the 
village of Woodanum, in the Northern Cir- 
cara, and in some of those low sandy islands 
formed at tho mouths of the river Krishna, 
(from this is made the famous Masulipatam 
snuff,) also in the Delta of the Godavery, 
where the soil is peculiarly rich and fertile, 
the product being known as Lunka tobacco, 
For Lunka cigars, a superior article, the 
Nicotiana rustica is now grown on the islets 
or “ Lunka” of the Godavery, where the 
cultivation is rapidly increasing and is rather 
famous. The tobacco produced in India 
generally is cdmplaihed of as too high dried 
and fit only for inferior kinds of snuff, The 
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most celebrated in the Madras presidency 
appears to be the Trichinopoly and the Lunka, 
A high value was put on specimens of to¬ 
bacco from American seed produced ’in 
Calcutta, and there appears tho certainty that 
India can produce as good tobacco as America 
with the same care in the selection of situa¬ 
tion, in cultivation, preparation, and packing. 
Tho value of good tobacco in the district of 
Masulipatam is from 10 to 15 rupees a candy 
of 500 lbs., or about per lb. The best Lun¬ 
ka tobacco is from the Seetanagram island 
near Gootala, in the Godavery, and is sold 
usually at 40 rupees a candy on tlie spot. It 
increased to this price, within two years, from 
15 Rupees. With the celebrated Shiraz to¬ 
bacco of Persia (Nicotiana Persica), which is so 
much esteemed for the delicacy of its flavor, 
and its ar\nnatic quality, the culture of the 
plant is nearly the same; it ie only the pre¬ 
paration of the tobacco that forms the differ- 
In December the seed is sown in a dark 
soil, which has been slightly manured (red 
clayey soils will not do,) To protect the seed 
and to keep it warm, the ground is covered 
with light, thorny bnshes, which are removed 
when the plants are three or four inches high; 
nd during this period the plants are watered 
every four or five days,—only, however, in the 
event of sufficient rain to keep the soil well 
moistened not falling. The ground must be 
kept until the plants are six to eight inches 
high, when they are transplanted into a well 
moistened soil, which has been made into 
trenches for them ; the plants being put on 
the top of the ridges ten nr twelve inches 
apart, while the trenched plots are made so 
as to retain the water given. The day they 
are transplanted, water must be given to them, 
and also every five or six days subsequently, 
unless rain enough fall to render this un¬ 
necessary. When the plants have become from 
thirty to forty inches high, the leaves will be 
from three to fifteen inches long. At this 
period, or when the flowers are forming, 
all the flower capsules are pinched or 
twisted off. After this operation and water¬ 
ing being continued, the leaves increase in 
size and thickness until the month of August 
or September, when each plant is cut off close 
to the root, and again stuck firmly into the 
ground. At this season of the year, heavy 
dews fall during the night; when exposed 
to these the color of the leaves change from 
green to the desired yellow. During this 
stage, of course no water is given to the soil. 
When the leaves are sufficiently yellow, the 
plants are taken from the earth early in the 
morning, and while they are yet wet from the 
dew, are heaped on each other in a high shed, 
the walls of which are made with light thorny 
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bashes, where they are freely exposed to the 
wind. While there, and generally in four or 
five days, those leaves which are still green 
become of the desired pale yellow color. The 
stalks and centre stem of each leaf are now 
removed and thrown away, the leaves are 
heaped together in the drying house for three 
or four days more, when they are in a fit state 
for packing. For this operation the leaves 
are carefully spread on each other and form¬ 
ed into cakes of sorts, the circumference from 
four to five feet, and three to four inches 
thick, great care being taken not to break or 
injure the leaves. Bags riiade of strong cloth, 
but thin and very open at the sides, are filled 
■with these cakes, and pressed very strongly 
down on each other; the leaves would 
be broken if this were not attended to. 
When the bags are filled, they are placed 
separately in a drying house, and turned 
daily. If the leaves were so dry that there 
would be a risk of their breaking during the 
operation of packing, a very slight sprinkling 
of water is given them to enable them to witli- 
stand it without injury. The leaf is valued 
for being thick, tougli, and of a uniform light 
yellow colour and of an agreeable aromatic 
smell. 

Arracan tobacco ,—When the excellent to¬ 
bacco grown at Sandoway, in Arracan, 
was brought to Loiidon, it was valued at 
from 6t^. to Hd, a pound. One of tlio results of 
Dr, Wailich’s investigations was the bringing 
to notice some very superior tobacco, which ob¬ 
tained the name of Martaban tobacco. Dr. Wal- 
lich slates, that the sort is from Arracan and 
not from Martaban ; and describes it as having 
a fine silky leaf: tried by many people, it 
it had been pronounced the very best they 
had ever tasted, equal to, nay surpassing, the 
finest imported from Turkey and Persia. An 
extensive tobacconist said, ‘ a finer and better- 
flavoured tobacco ho never saw or tasted in 
his life.’ One of the first brokers in the City 
said, the sample of leaf tobacco is certainly 
of a very fine quality, and appears to liave 
been produced from some peculiar seed and a 
greatly-improved cultivation and cure. By 
many manufacturers it was supposed to be 
from the seed of Havaniiah or fcit. Domingo 
tobacco. For smoking, it is compared with 
Maryland tobacco, having the same qualities, 
except the flavour, which is better, and more 
like Havannab. The colour and Meaf are 
moreover, pronounced excellent for cigar- 
making ; but if anything is against it for 
that purpose, it is the largeness of the princi¬ 
pal stalk, and coarseness of the small fibres 
in the leaf. 

Tennasserim tobacco is used in Burmali. 
The Karens raise it for their own con- 
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sumption, and the Burmese both cultivate 
it and import it from Bangooii. 

Ceylon. —Tobacco is cultivated with some 
attention and success by tlie Singalese of the 
western province, the Kandyans of the interi¬ 
or, and the Tamils uf the northern districts of 
the island. In 17G0, Ceylon produced a con-' 
siderable quantity of tobacco, principally about 
Jaffna, a demand having sprung up for it iu 
Travancore, and on the Malay coast. The 
cultivation s])read to other districts of the 
island, Kegombo, Cbilaw, and Matura. Not 
long aft ;r the possession of the island by the 
British, a monopoly was created by an import 
duty of 25 per cent. ad valot;ein, and in 1811 
the growers weic coLipellcd to deliver their to¬ 
bacco into the Government stores at certain 
fixed ratc.s. The culture and demand there¬ 
upon decreased. In 1843, the duty on tb.e 
exports of tobacco from Ceylon amounted to 
.£8,386, and in 1836 to j£9,514. Ceylon now 
exports a considerable quantity of tobacco. 
The value of that exported in 1844 was near¬ 
ly £18,000 : it went exclusively to British 
colonies. The shipments since have been as 
follows :— 

1848 .£17,992 1851.21,42J 

1849 . 22,300 ! 1852.20,63l 

1850 . 20,721 I 

Archipelayo .—Abimt 9G.OOO poculs of cigars, 
of fivo difierent qualities, are exported annually 
from Siam, Very fine tobacco is grown in 
the Philippines, and the Manilla cheroots are 
celebrated all over the globe. The quantity 
of raw tobacco shipped from Manilla in 1847 
was 92,106 arrobas, each about a quarter of a 
cwt. ; manufactured tobacco, 12,054 arrobas ; 
and 1933 cases of cigars. 5,220 boxes of 
cigars were shipped from Manilla in 1844, 
73,439 millions of cigars were shipped iu 
1850, a\id 4‘2,G29 quintals of leaf tobacco. 
The manufacture (d' cigars in Manilla is a 
monopoly of the Covernnient of the closest 
description. The cheroot, which jjow costs, 
free of duty, about one halfpenny, could be 
rendered for half that sum. In Spain no per¬ 
son is permitted to iiave even the tobacco 
leaf in its raw state on his premises, and gen¬ 
darmes pay, at stated intervals, domiciliary 
visits to the habitations of the people, in 
search of any contraband materials. There 
are several extensive manufactories of cigars 
and cheroots belonging to the government in 
and near Manilla. Mr. MacMickiiig, in his 
work on the Philippines, thus describes 
the vnode of manufacture by those em¬ 
ployed by the Government :—In making 
cheroots, women only are employed, the 
number of tlmse so engaged iu the factory at 
Manilla being generally about 4,000. Beside 
these a large body of men are employed at 
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4tiotber pla<oe in tbe composition of cigarillos 
or small cigars kept together by an envelope of 
white paper in place of tobacco, these being 
the description most smoked by the Indiana. 
The flavor of Manilla cheroots is peculiar to 
themselves, being quite different from that 
' made of any other sort of tobacco j the great¬ 
est characteristic probably being its slightly 
soporific tendency, which has caused many 
persons in the habit of using it to imagine that 
opium is employed in the preparatory treat¬ 
ment of the tobacco, which, however, is not 
the case. The cigars are made up by the 
hands of women in largo rooms of the factory 
each of them containing from 800 to 1,000 
souls. These are all seated, or squatted, 
Indian like, on their haunches, upon the 
floor, round tables, at each of which there 
is an old woman presiding to keep the 
young ones in order, about a dozen of them 
being the complement of a table. All of them 
are supplied with a certain weiglit of tobacco, 
of the first, second, or third qualities used in 
composing a cigar, and are obliged to account 
for a proportionate number of cheroots, the 
weight and size of which are by these nieaiiK 
kept equal. As they use stones for beating out 
the leaf on the wooden tables before which 
tliey are seated, the fioise produced by them 
while makin^ them up is deafening. The work¬ 
ers earn from six to ten dollars a month for 
tlieir labor ; and as that amount is amply suf¬ 
ficient t<> provide them with all their com¬ 
forts, and to leave a large balance for tlieir 
expenses and dress, 8cc., they are seldom very 
constant laborers, and never enter the factory 
on Suiida}^ or, at least, on as great an 
annual number of feast days as there are 
Sundays in a year. 

The Japanese grow a good deal of tobac¬ 
co for their own consumption, which is very 
considerable. They consider that from Sas- 
ma as better than that from Na^'asaky^ 
Sinday, &c The worst comes from the pro¬ 
vince of Tzvngaru ; it is strong, of a black 
colour, and h«as a disgusting taste and smell. 
The tobacco from Sasma is, indeed, also 
strong, but it has an agreeable tavSte and smell, 
and is of a bright yellow color. The tobac¬ 
co from Niigasaky is very weak, in taste 
and smell perhaps the best, and of a bright 
brown color. The tobacco from Sinday is very 
good. The Japanese manufacture the tobacco 
well, and persons who cannot use other tobac¬ 
co, can smoke that of Japan with pleasure. 

Java .—The culture of tobacco in Java is 
very profitable, as the produce is obtained from 
grounds which have already yielded their first 
crop. The qualities of Java tobacco are more and 
more prized in the European markets; the pre¬ 
paration and assortment are not yet all that 
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could be desired, but they have progressed in 
this branch, and the oontraots made with the 
new adventurers assure them of a consider- 
able benefit. But before the Java tobacco can 
hope to find an assured opening in the 
European markets, it will be necessary that 
the cultivators should make use of seed 
from the Havanna or from Manilla. The re¬ 
sidencies of Rembang, Sourabaya, Samarang, 
Chiubott, and Tagal, present districts suited 
for its culture ; it has been carried on with suc¬ 
cess for a good nuany years in the residencies 
of Treanger, Pakalongan, and Kedu, but only 
for the consumptioa of the interior, and of 
the Archipelago. 

Celebes ,—Tobacco is cultivated in Celebes, 
but merely in sufficient quantity for local con¬ 
sumption. It is exclusively grown by the 
Hantik population—the mode of preparation 
is the same as in Java ; it is chopped very 
tine and mostly flavored with arrack. 

Australia .—Tobacco is cultivated in New 
South Wales with much success. Australia 
produces a leaf equal to V'irginia, or the most 
fertile parts of Kentucky, but tbe great diffi¬ 
culty is to extract the superab>indant nitre. 
The first crop in New South Wales exceeds 
one ton per acre, and tbe second crop of the 
same plants, yields about half theweigbt of the 
first. In 1844 there were about 871 acres iu 
cultivation in New South Wales with tobacco, 
and the produce was returned at 6,382 cwts.; 
but the impossibility of extracting the nitre 
by the heating, or any other process, rendered 
the flavor rank and disagreeable. 

Jmoor.—'['obacco iS extensively cultivated 
in upper and lower Amoor. 

Ill most of the countries of the East In¬ 
dies, tobacco is smoked in the form of rolled 
cheroots or cigars or cigarettes, which are 
manufactured in largo establishments. But 
most of the nations readily improvi.^e a cigar, 
or pipe, by rolling the green leaf of a tree 
into the form of a cone and filling it as a 
pipe is filled. In Bengal, generally, and in 
Persia, the pure tobacco is rarely smoked; 
but various compounds are made and smok¬ 
ed in hookahs of various forms, the Nargyle 
or Argyle of Persia, the bubble bubble of 
British India generally, and the highly orna¬ 
mental hooka. The nargyle is doubtlea^ a word 
derived from “ narel,” a cocoanut, for the pri¬ 
mitive form of huka is the “ narel” or hubble- 
bubble, aliollow cocoanut shell half filled with 
water. On one side of the shell is inserted^a 
pipe, which is connected with the fire pan and 
tobacco holder (chillam) ; and on the other 
side is inserted another tube, which goes into 
the mouth of the smoker. When the smoker 
draws, the smoke from tbe first pipe (the 
end of which is under water) is drawn up 
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with a bubbliog noise through the water, 
and is thus cooled and purified. The coil of 
flexible tube (necha) of the more elaborate 
hookah is made of long coil of iron wire 
covered with cloth and ornamented; this 
was invented in Akbar’s time. A huka for 
smoking madhau” (opium), with a peculiar 
shaped chillam is called “ Madhaki.” In the 
East Indies the lower orders frequently smoke 
in companies, with one “ bubble bubble” or 
uarel or “ kalli,” which are the most or¬ 
dinary and cheap forms. All sitting round 
in a ring, the pipe passes from one to another, 
each taking a few whiffs as it passes. This 
is never done by the higher orders, nor is it 
done in Hindustan. The “ sulfah” form of 
huka is the commonest in Kabul and Pesha¬ 
war. Voigt enumerates 15 species. 

Loudon’s Encyclopsedia of Plants enume¬ 
rates fourteen species of Nicotiaiia, besides 
varieties. 

а. N, tabacum, a native of several parts of 
America, but principally known as Virginian 
tobacco, having a stem rising from four to six 
feet, or more in height, bearing pink flowers. 
Of this there are three chief varieties known 
in America by the popular names of Orinoco, 
Broad-leaved and Narrow-leaved, but Lindley 
even enumerates eight varieties of N. tabacum. 

б. iV. macrophyila or large leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental annual, with pink flowers, 
native of America, rises to the height of six 
feet. 

c. N. fruiicosa, or shrubby tobacco, an 
ornamental evergreen shrub, native of China, 
pink blossoms, grows to about three feet. 

d, A, undulata, or maveolenSj sweet- 
scented or New Holland tobacco, a green 
house perennial, native of New South Wales, 
with white flowers, only two feet high. 

€. N, rustica. —The common green or Eng¬ 
lish tobacco, an annual plant, native of Ame¬ 
rica, producing white flowers, which seldom 
grows higher than three feet. 

/. A. panlculata, or panicled tobacco, an 
annual plant bearing greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Peru, rises to three feet high. 

g, A. glutinosa or clammy-leaved tobacco, 
an annual plant, native of Peru,growing to the 
height of four feet, with bright scarlet flowers. 

h. A. plumhayinifoliaf or curled-leaved to¬ 
bacco an ornamental deciduous annual, native 
of America, with white blossoms rising to the 
height of two feet. 

t. N.pusilla^ or primrose-leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental deciduous biennial, white 
flowers, native of Vera Cruz, rising to three 

feet. , , Ik,. 

j. A. quadrivalviSf four-valved; or Missouri 

tobacco, an ornamental annual^ native of 
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North America, with white flowers, seldom 
growing higher than two feet. 

k, A. nana, or Uocky Mountain tobacco, a 
curious greenhouse annual, uative of North 
America, white blossoms, only three inches 
high. 

L N, Langsdorffii, or Langsdorff's tobacco,, 
an ornamental annual, greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Chili, reaching five feet high. 

m. A. Cerintkoides^ ur honey wort tobacco,, 
an ornamental annual, with greenish yellow 
flowers, native country unknown. 

n. A. repanda, llavaiina tobacco, an aii» 
nual with white fiow’ers, native of Cuba, 
rising two feet high. 

There are a few species, natives of the Pro¬ 
vince of Buenos Ayres, which may be parti¬ 
cularised. A. banariensisy having white 
flowers ; A. gtauca, yellowish green flowers ; 
N* longijioray white flowers, and N, viscosuy 
pink flowers. 

The important mineral substances present 
in Havanna tobacco, examined by Hertung, 
are in lOC) parts of asbes, 

Salts of potash, ... ... ... 34*15 

Salts of lime,... ... ... ... 51*38 

Magnesia, ... ... ... ... 4*09 

Phosphates, ... ... ... ... 9*04 

These substances being for the most part 
insoluble in earth, must have been dissolved 
during the growth of the crop. 

Analysis of five samples of tobacco. 

No.l. No.2. No.3. No.4. No.6. 
Argillaceous soil. Calcareous soil. 


Potash, 

Soda, . . • 

Lime,. 

Magnesia, • 

Chloride of sodium, 
Chloride of potassium, 
Phosphate ot iron, 
Sulphate «l lime, 
Silica,. 


29 08 30 07 9 G 8 9 30 10*37 

2-26 . -36 

27 07 24'79 49*28 49*44 39*65 
7'22 8 67 14-58 15-69 16*04 
•91 5*95 4 01 3-20 6*39 

. 4-44 3-27 2*99 

8*78 0-03 6*19 0*72 7*66 

0*43 6 60 6-08 6-14 9*42 

17-66 18-39 6 64 6*^8 8*34 


100 * 100 - 100 * 100 - 100 - 
Manure which contains the largest propor¬ 
tion of alkaline carbonate, magnesia lime and 
gypsum, is that best adapted for tobacco. 
Analysis by Prof. JohnsU)!! Lectures,' 2nd 
edition) of the ash of the tobacco leaf and the 
composition of a special manure for tobacco 


Potash .. 

.. 

Lime ••• . 

Magnesia •• 

Chloride of Sodium . 
Chloride of potassium 
Phosphate of iron 
Phosphate of lime 
Sulphate of Ume 


12-14 All the ingredients which are 
0-07 necessary to replace 100 lbs. 
45-00 of the ash of tobacco leaves 


13-09 
3*49 
3*98 
5*48 
1*19! 
6 851 


Silica. . 

lOO-OOl 


are present in the following 
mixture : — 

Bone dust,sulphuric acid ‘iSlbs 
Carbonate of potash (dr 7 ) 31 
Carbonate of soda (dry) 5 ,, 
Carbonate of Magnesia 36 ,, 
Carbonate of lime (chalk) 60 „ 

I44lb8. 


Dr. Coveil, in “ Silliman’s American Jour¬ 
nal,” vol. vii., shows the components of the 
fresh leaves of tobacco to be—1, gum ; 2, a 
viscid slime, equally soluble in water and 
alcohol, and precipitable from both by subace- 
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tftteof lead; 3, tannin; 4, gallic acid; 5, chloro- 
phyle (leaf green); 6, a green pulverulent mat¬ 
ter, which dissolves in boiling water, but 
falls down again when the water cools ; 7, a 
yellow oil, possessing the smell, taste and poi¬ 
sonous qualities of tobacco; 8, a large quan¬ 
tity of a pale yellow resin; 9, nicotine; 10, 
white substance, analogous to morphia, solu¬ 
ble in hot, but hardly in cold alcohol ; 11, a 
beautiful orange red dye stuff, soluble only in 
acids; it deflagrates in the fire, and seems to 
possess neutral properties ; 12, nicotianiiie. 
According to JBuchner, the seeds of tobacco 
yield a pale yellow extract to alcohol, which 
contains a compound of nicotine and sugar. 
MM. Henery and Boutron Chariard found 
the following quantities of nicotine in lOO 
parts of 

Cuba tobacco* 8*64 He et Vilaine... 11*20 

Maryland. 5*28 .Lot et Garonne 8*20 

Virginia. 10 00 

— Ures Dictionary of Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures. 

Mr. Piddington analysed several Indian 
soils, distinguished for the production of su¬ 
perior tobacco. These are soils from Arracan, 
(Sandoway,) a soil from Singour, in Burdwan, 
near Chandernagore, the tobacco of which, 
though of the same species as that of the 
surrounding country, sells at the price of the 
Atracan sorts ; and the soil of the best Bengal 
tobacco, which is grown at and about Hin- 
galee, in the Kishnagur district. The best 
tobacco soils of Cuba and Manilla, are for the 
most part red soils, whicli contain most of their 
iron in the state of peroxide, or the reddish 
brown oxide of iron ; while the lighter grey 
soils contain it only in the state of protoxide, 
or the black oxide of iron. Mr. Piddington 
believes the quality of the tobacco to depend 
mainly on the state and quantity of the iron 
of the soil, while it is indifferent about the lime 
•which is so essential to cotton. None of the 
tobacco soils contain any lime. Their analysis 
show them to contain in 100 parts 


Arracan. Singur, Tlingaloc. 


Oxide of iron (peroxide) 

...15*65 

10-60 

6-00 

Water and saline matter 

... rio 

•75 

1*50 

Vegetable matter and fibre 

... 3-75 

1*10 

•75 

Silex 

...76-90 

80*65 

87*25 

Alumina ... 

... 2-00 

4*50 

1*15 

Water and loss 

... *60 

2*40 

3*00 


From which it will be seen that the best 
tobacco soil hitherto found in India contains 
about sixteen per cent., or nearly one sixth, of 
iron, which is mostly in a state of peroxide ; 
and that the inferior sort of tobacco grows in 
a soil containing only six per cent., or one six¬ 
teenth of iron, which is, moreover, mostly in 
the state of protoxide, or black oxide. He also 
examined the qiHuoitity of iron in the different 
aorta of tobacco, and found that while the 
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ashes of one ounce, or 480 grai;isof Havanna 
and Sandoway cheroots gave exactly 1*94 
grains, or 0*40 per cent, of peroxide of iron, 
the ashes of the same quantity of theHingalee, 
or best Bengal tobacco, only gave 1 *50 grains, 
or 0'32 per cent ; and it appears to exist in 
the first two in a state of peroxide, and in the 
last as a protoxideof iron ; rendering it highly 
probable that the flavour of the tobacco to the 
smoker depends on the state and quantity of 
the iron it contains. Green copperas water, 
whicli is a solution of sulphate of iron, is often 
used by the American and English tobacco¬ 
nists and planters, to colour and flavor their 
tobacco; and this would be decomposed by 
the potass of the tobacco, and sulphate of 
potass and carbonate of iron formed. Carbo¬ 
nate of iron is of an ochre-yellow colour, 
Mr. Laid ley, of Gonitea, however, dis¬ 
sented from the idea suggested by Mr. Pid¬ 
dington that ferruginous matter in the soil is 
essential to the successful growth of tobacco. 
He observed that tobacco contains a no¬ 
table quantity of nitrate of potass and 
muriate of ammonia (the latter a most rare 
ingredient in plants), and these two salts i>re 
infinitely more likely to affect the flavour of 
the leaf than a small portion of oxide of iron, 
an inert body. Now as neither of these can 
be supplied by the atmosphere, we must 
search for them in the soil, and accordingly he 
imagined that acompost similarto the saltpetre 
beds which Napoleon employed so extensively 
in France, would be a good manure for tobacco 
lands ; namely, calcareous matter, such as old 
mortar, dung, and the'ashes of weeds or wood. 

Natives of India grow the tobacco (each for 
his own use) upon the heap of rubbish at 
his own door, consisting of ashes, cow*dung, 
and offal of all kinds. In Coimbatore, be¬ 
tween the middle of August and the same 
time in September, a plot of ground is hoed 
and embanked into small squares ; in these 
the seed is sown, and covered by hand 
three times at intervals of ten days. To 
secure a succession of seedlings water is 
then given, and the sun’s rays moderated 
by a covering of bushes. Watering is re¬ 
peated every day for a month, and then only 
every fifth day. The field in which the seed¬ 
lings are transplanted, is manured and plough¬ 
ed at the end of August. Cattle are also fold¬ 
ed upon the ground. Four or five ploiighings 
are given between mid September and the 
middle of October, when the field is divided as 
above into small squares. These are watered 
until the soil is rendered a mud. Plants of the 
first sowing are then inserted at the end of 
September, about a cubit apart, the transplant¬ 
ing being done in the afternoon. At intervals 
of ten days the seedlings of the other two sow- 
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ings are removed. A month after being trans¬ 
planted the held is hoed, and after another 
month the leading shoot of each plant is pinch¬ 
ed off, so as to leave them not more than a 
cubit high. Three times during the next 
month all side shoots thrown out are removed. 
When four months old, the crop is ready for 
cutting. To render the leaves sweet the field 
is watered, and the plants cut down close to 
the surface, being allowed to remain when cut 
until next morning. Their roots are tied to 
a rope and suspended round the hedges. In 
fine weather the leaves are dry in ten days, 
but if cloudy they require five more days. They 
are then heaped up under a roof, which is 
covered with bushes and pressed with stones 
for five days. After this the leaves are remov¬ 
ed from the stems, tied in bunches, heaped 
again, and pressed for four days longer. They 
are now tied in bundles partly of the small 
leaf and partly of the large leaf bundles, and 
again put in heaps for ten days—once during 
the time the heaps being opened and piled 
afresh. This completes the drying. A thousand 
bundles, weighing about 570 lbs., is a good 
produce for an acre in the East Indies 
for its growth, a soil as fertile and as well 
manured as for the prduction of the poppy or 
opium. It is, therefore, often planted in the 
spaces enriched by animal and vegetable exu¬ 
viae, among the huts of the natives. Growers 
in Cuba, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and the Philippine Islands select a high and 
dry piece of land, of a siliceous nature, and 
combined with iron, if possible ; tobacco will 
even lose its natural quality and degenerate by 
transplanting from one soil to another, al¬ 
though of the same temperature, and vice 
versa. 

In the year 1842, 605,000,000 of cigars 
were made in the German Commercial Uni¬ 
on. In 1839, the revenue on tobacco in 
Great Britain was about £3,600,000. Of 
this it has been estimated eleven-twelfths are 
drawn from the working classes, and one- 
twelfth from the richer classes. The follow¬ 
ing is a calculation of the consumption of to¬ 
bacco per head of the population, estimated 
from the number of pounds on which duty 


was paid 




Oousumf 

on per head. 


Rate of duty. 

oz. 

1801 . 

/ la. 7 3-IOd. England. ) 

• t la. 0 7-lOd. Ireland. { 

. 17 

1811. 

. 2b. 2 13-20d. 

. 194 , 

1821. 

. 4b. Od. 

. 11 45 

1881 . 

. 3s. Od. 

. 12 86 

1841. 

. 8s. 1 8-1 Od. 

. 12 45 

1851 . 

. 8b. 1 4-5d. 

. 21 


Thus it will be seen the conaun tion Is ma¬ 
terially affected by the rate of duty. 
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The imports to Ecglaud of all kinds of to¬ 
bacco for the five years, 1848 to 1852, have 
been as follows :— 
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In the year 1850, it was estimated that 
the produce of tobacco in the whole western 
states of N. America, was about 160,000 
hhds, or 104,000 tons. In that year the 
following quantities of unmanufactured to¬ 
bacco, manufactured called negro-head, and 
cigars, were imported into the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain : 


Ties from whence Imported. 

}d States of America... 
szuela, New Grenada 
1 Kcuedor . 


Unmsnufac- Manufao 
tured. tured. 
lbs. 30,173,444 1,191,001 


West Indies, includ- 
Demerara and Hondu- 

Ih Territories in the 

it Indies .. 

spine Islands ••• 

ikong and China ... 
ey, Syria, and 


895,623 

12,138 


527 
56,802 
8,649 6 

589,627 158,819 


96,169 8,242 


14,600 

12,233 

2,706 

140,861 


26,382 

51,210 

2,840 

2,882 
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CoaiiiHei from when e imported, Unmjuiufac- Manufac¬ 
tured. tured. 
13,028 7,818 

431,939 17 

7 3,063 

307,641 1,100 

29,960 1,521 

149 1,342 

29,922 6,579 

2,418,732 9,078 

60,ei0 36,680 

8,930 1,980 


Total unmanufactured ... lbs. 35,166,358 1,556,321 
Ditto manufactured ... lbs. 1,666,321 
Snuflf ... 1,197 

Total... lbs. 36,723,876 
The consumption in Great Britain in that 
year was estimated at 26,000 tons, and of 
the imports from 1847 to 1850, from 4988 
to 7348 tons were re-exported in the form of to • 
bacco leaf and cigars.— Pooler Statistics of 
Commerce. Tire's Dictionary, Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion Juries' Reports^ Catalogue of London 
Exhibition of 1862. Royle's Illustrations Him. 
Botany, McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, 
Bengal As. SoQ. Journal. Mr, Rohde MSS. 
Simmond's Commercial Dictionary, Powell 
Hand-booh of the^Panjah. Birdwoodj Vegetable 
Products. 

TOBAGO CANES. This walking stick is a 
product of a palm, the Bactris minor, Jacq., 
a native of New Granada and the West 
Indies.— Seeman. 

TOBAK, Dan. Tobaka, Pol. Tobacco. 
TOBACCO SEED OIL. Oils of Nicoti¬ 
ans. tabacum and T. rustica. 

TOBBA was the hereditary title of the 
ancient kings of Yemen. They seem to have 
been as useful to the Arabian antiquaries as 
the Phoenicians to ours. Samarkand was 
said to have been built by them, and a 
Himyarite inscription on one of the gates 
testifies thereunto. See d’Herbelot.— Yule 
Cathay. 1. p. 190. See Aboo Karib. Kaba. 

TOBBA-UL-AKRAN. See Saraarcand. 

TOBICA WOOD. Tobica karra, Tel. A 
wood of Northern Circars. 

TOCHARI, a nomade Scytbic or Tartar 
tribe supposed by Lassen to be the Yeu-tchi or 
Yu-cbi or White Huns, and he places them 
with their Ariau kings in Upper Bactria and 
Soghdiana. Towards the end of the second 
century before Christ they consisted of five 
tribes. See Kabul. Afghan. 

TOD, Colonel. Many years Resident at 
TJdipur, in Rajputana; he devoted his life to 
the collection of the traditions, legends, genea¬ 
logies and literature connected with the 
Rajput race among which he was placed. 
He published the result of his inquiries 
in two very interesting quarto volumes, which 
contain some beautiful illustrations of Rajput 
scenery and architecture. 
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TODAH, also styled Todar,Todawar or Tora- 
war, a race occupying the Neilgberry hills in 
the southern part of the peninsula of India, 
and seemingly the earliest occupants of those 
mountains. The name is a Tamil word signi¬ 
fying a herdsm.3n which is the avocation of 
this race. TheTodab,Kotah, Badaca,Erularand 
Kuriimbar, are the names of the tribes now 
occupying the Neilgberry hills. The dialects 
spoken by them are mixtures of Canarese and 
Tamil, and differ chiefly in the pronunciation, 
therefore^ the same or nearly the same word 
in the mouth of a Todah, with his pectoral 
pronunciation, can scarcely be recogrneed as 
the same in the month of the Kotah, with 
their dental pronunciation. The Badaga and 
Kuriimbar dialects are midway between the 
former two, with regard to pronunciation. 
Amongst the severaj Badaga tribes, those 
who came at a later period to the hills, the 
“ Kangaru” (Lingait), for instance, who 
emigrated from Targuru, speak a purer Cana¬ 
rese than the common Badaga. The Todah 
tribes are five, viz. Peikee, which is the chief 
tribe, Kenna, Pekkan, Kuttan, or Todi. They 
are idle, dirty, intemperate and unchaste. 

I Infanticide and polyandry has always existed 
among them, and their women are now ad¬ 
dicted to general pro.stitnlion with men of 
other races. The Todalis formerly allowed one 
female child to live in each family, the 
rest being strangled, but this has been put a 
stop to. They are generally described as a 
tall and handsome race, but the averages of 
25 men and 25 women were as under, 


Height 

... inches 

Men. 

63-30 

Women. 
60 25 

Weight 

... lbs. 

121-40 

110-80 

Circumference of head, inches 

20-81 

20 8 


neck, „ ... 

12 81 

11-11 

»> 

arm, „ ... 

9-36 

8-90 

it 

chest, „ ... 

32 22 

30-11 

yt 

thighs,,, ... 

16 64 

14-6 

Length of arm 


32- 

27* 

hand 

... ... 

7 50 

6-75 

Breadth of „ 


3 50 

3* 

Forehead from 
to hair ... 
Length of foot 
Breadth of ,, 

root of nose 

2 

11 -50 
4- 



The women are tatooed about the arm.**, 
chest and legs ; both sexes wear as their sole 
costume, for day or night, a toga of stout 
cotton cloth, five pounds in weight. It is 
thrown across the right shoulder, overlaps 
the left arm and trunk, and descends 
to the knee. They wear no head cover¬ 
ing, and their feet are always bare. The 
women wear brass and iron ornaments, bead 
and shell neck laces. They carry no weapon, 
their sole support being their shepherd’s staff. 
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Malta 

Italy, Sardinian Territories. 

Gibraltar . 

Spain . 

Trance . 

Channel IsUuds . 

Belgium . 

Holland .. . 

Hanseatic To^^ns. 

Other parts . 
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The women are treated with respect, do only the horns with a wood cutter’s ase. But 
household indoor work, and at their leisure sometimes the blow was undecisive, and an 
work ill embroidery. The young associate animal infuriated escaped and drove madly 
together before marriage, and on marriage the amongst the multitude. After the sacrifice. 
Women become the wives of all the brothers several wild dances followed, during which 
into whose families they marry, the children the men feigned to cut and lacerate them- 
being apportioned to husbands according to selves. On the third day, the deceased was 
seniority. A Todah bride is brought to her burned on the funeral pile. They do not 
husbands’ dwelling, who each puts a foot on at present number more than from 300 to 
her head ; she is then sent for water. Their oOO souls. It is supposed that they never 
principal deity is Hiria-deva, or the Bell-god, could have exceeded a few thousand, but 
a sacred buffalo bell; this is suspended to have Uminished through opitim eating and 
the neck of their best buffalo, which is consi- polyandria, and, at a former period, the preva- 
dered sacred, and is worshipped with libations leiice among them of female infanticide. The 
of milk and prayers. Tiieir Hunting godL’ Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on the 
is implored for success in their hunting ex- Hills. See Dravidian. 

peditions, and the suii is worsliipped as a deity. TODAKATTI MARAM. Tam. See To- 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, dacuttie wood. 

called Hunia-Norr, and they are very super- TODAPAM. Tam. Brooms. Broom grass, 

stitious. 'I'lieir cemetery and place of funeral TODAH. Hind, also Kotakah, a kind of 

sacrifice is a pretty green spot, partially eu- land built into terraced fields, 
closed by a stone wall, and rendered very TODACUTTI WOOD. A beautiful, 
iijloomy by a thick wood on one side and lofty hard and compact wood, in some parts of the 
hills on the other. It is their practice to country called Nookoo inarum, occasionally 
sacrifice buffaloes on the demise of a Toda, employed for making oacretoires, cabinets, tfec, 
and a strongly walled area is set apart for the &c.— J/at. Med, p, 207• 
reception of these animals whose bones and TODAK MULL, the hindu minister of 
horns are strewed on the ground. At the Akbar, a great finaiicier : under his advice 
demise of a I'oda chief, the funeral proces- Akbar lightened the burdens that pressed on 
sion entered tlie green and moved towards agriculture, abolished the capitation tax on 
the centre. The deceased was dressed in a the hindus, abolished also the tax on religious 
new garment and mantle, and arrayed in all assemblies and other imposts that weighed on 
the t)rnaineuts which he had worn during life, the population. Akbar had early to subdue a 
He was carried on a bier formed of branches revolt of his own army, which he effected by 
and herbs, and followtjd by a number of an army of rajputs under Todar Mull. His 
mourners, male and female, who chanted the Afghan soldiery serving in Bengal subse- 
lament whilst others carried wood for the queutly revolted, and against them he sent 
funeral pile and provisions for the evening his near relation Man Sing, who, after twelve 
meal. The herd of buffaloes was driven into pitched battles and seventeen years of conflict, 
the walled area, and the men armed with completely establishedAkbar’s authority there, 
clubs entered with exulting sliouts and per- Akbar’s brother-in-law, the rajah of Jeypore, 
formed a wild dance amongst the buffaloes, afterwards conquered Cashmere. In Akbar’u 
These soon became excited ti» the highest next efforts to curb the Euzufzye and Kh} beri 
pitch, and at a signal, a bell was attached to highlanders around Peshawar, his army of 
the neck of each infuriated animal. Two 40,000 under his foster brother rajah Berbul. 
young men Would throw themselves on the was completely destroyed and Berbul slain, and 
animal’s neck, seize it by its horns, others his subsequent efforts under Man Singh and 
would run to their assistance, and eight or Todar Mull only met with a partial success, 
ten men would be seen hanv»ing on the neck Akbar next annexed Sind and reconquered 
of one animal, wliilst others increased its rage Candahar, and after 25 years of warfare, he 
by blows of their clubs, »iud goading it on was the undisputed possessor of the territories 
with hideous yells and gestures. Three or north of the Nerbuddah. 
four animals were thus attacked at one time, TODAVADI. Maleal. Oxalis sen8itiva,Z. 

and the bell attached to the neck of each. TODDALIA, a genus of plants belonging 

But meanwhile the general assemblage which to the natural order Xantboxyalacaa. The 
lined the walls were weeping, exulting or name Toddalia is derived from Toddali, the 
sending forth shrieks of horror whenever a Tamil name of one of the species. An inferior 
man was wounded, a buffalo overpowered, or cosmetic wood or cosmetic tubercles is seen in 
a lover or a husband in imminent danger. On the Tenasserim market, which is the tubercle 
the next day, the victims were finally saori- of some plant, probably Toddalia aculeata or 
ficed. The men struck the animals behind ' T. floribuuda. The Burmese appear, from 
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their name, to regard them as produced by a 
epeoies of erythrina, for they call them ery- 
thrina thorns;’’ but Mr. Mason knows the 
plant to bo a creeper, and suspects that it is of 
the above genus.— Eng, Cyc, Mmons Tenas- 
serim, Voigt 

TODD ALIA ACULEATA. Pers. W.k A, 

Todd alia Aaiatica Lam. Scopolia aculeata Hm. 
Toddalia nitida Lam. Roxh. Rh. 

T* rubricaulis Willd. Paullinia Asiatica Linn. 

Kudu miriB, Singh. I Varagoki, varra 

Kaka toddali, Tam. 1 kasimi, Tel. 

Mula karui maram, I Mirapa kandra Tib. 
Kouda kasiuda, Tel. • 

This plants has prickly stems and bran¬ 
ches, is one of the most common bushes on 
the coast of Coromandel, and extends to 
30® N. lat., along the base of the Himalaya 
mountains. All tlie parts are very pungent, 
especially the roots when fresh cut. The 
fresh leaves are eaten raw for pains in the 
bowels ; the ripe berries are fully as hot as 
black pepper, and have nearly the same kind 
of pungency. They are pickled by the natives. 
The fresh bark of the root is administered 
by the Telinga physicians for the cure of the 
remittent, called hill fever. Roxburgh con¬ 
ceived that this tree possessed very valuable 
stimulant properties, and Dr. O’Sbaughiiessy 
is of the same opinion, though be does not 
appear to have ever made any experiment 
with it. In fact, nothing Las been added to 
what Roxburgh knew, although some speci¬ 
mens of the bark were sent to Europe in 
1818. Its properties are worthy of further 
investigation.—i. 616. Ind. Ann. Med. 
iSci. for April 1^66. Eng. Vyc. O'Shaughnessy 
p. 265. Beng. Pfiar. p. 433. Dr. MasorVt 
Tenasserim. Voigt, p. 186. See Cosmetic 
tubercles, Muluknrang vare patte. 

TODDALIA ASIATICA. Lam, Syn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Pers. 

TODDALIA FLORIBUNDA. See Cos¬ 
metic tubercles. 

TODDALIA NITIDA, Lam. gyn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Pen. 

TODDALIA RUBRICAULIS. Willd. 
Syn. of Toddalia aculeata, Pers. 

TODDA-PANA. Maleal. Cycoscircinalis, 
Linn. ’ 

TODDAVADI. Tam. Oxalis sensitiva. 

TODD, d^Arcy, an officer of the Bengal 
army, some time envoy at Herat. 

TODIQATE VRIKSHA. Can. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

TODDY. 

Nira, Sainda, Duk. Guz. Nareli of coconut, Hind. 
Tari, Sur, „ ,, Tuwak, Malay. 

Palm Wine, Eng. Kallu Maleal. 

Toddy, „ Sura, Tari, Tadi, Sans. ■. 

Seiidi, of date palm Hind KhuUu Tam. Tel. 

Tarb „ palmyra „ „ 
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Toddy is the general name given by Euro¬ 
peans to the sweet, delicious, refreshing li¬ 
quors which are procured in the tropics, by 
wounding the spathes or stems of certain 
palms when the sap and juices exude from 
the trunks or from the fruit stalks. In the 
West Indies, it is obtained from the 
trunk of the Attalea cohune, a native of 
the Isthmus of Panama. In Eastern Asia, 
the palms from which it is collected are the 
Gomuti palm, the Cocoanut, the Palmyra, 
the Date, and the Kittul or Caryota urens. 
The Gomuti palm, Arenga saccharifera, is 
fit to yield toddy when nine or ten years old, 
at the average rate of three quarts a day. On 
the first appearance of the fruit, one of the 
spadices is beaten with a short stick, on three 
successive days, with the view of determin¬ 
ing the sap to the wounded part. The spa¬ 
dix is cut off a little way from its root or 
base, and the liquor, which oozes out, is re¬ 
ceived in pots of earthenware, in bamboos, 
or other vessels. When newly drawn, the 
liquor is clear, and in taste resembling fresh 
must. In a very short time it becomes tur¬ 
bid, whitish, and somewhat acid, and quickly 
runs into the various states of fermentation, 
acquiring an intoxicating quality. In Malac¬ 
ca, the Gomuti, termed Kabong, comes into 
bearing after the seventh year. It produces 

two kinds of Mayams” or spadices,_ 

male and female. The female spadix yields 
fruit, but no juice, and the male the reverse. 
To procure the toddy of the palmyra tree, 
the Borassus flabelliformis, at the season 
when the inflorescence begins to appear, and 
before the spathes have had time to burst, the 
toddy-drawer cuts off all leaves except three 
or four, and all or most of the spathes are ef¬ 
fectually encompassed from end to end by 
thongs, to prevent the inflorescence from 
bursting forth. When thus tied for three 
successive mornings they are beaten or crush¬ 
ed between the wooden battens, with the ob¬ 
ject of keeping them from bursting, and to 
encourage the flow of sap. On the fourth 
morning, a thin slice is cut from the parts of 
the spathes. On the eighth morning a clear 
sweet liquor begins to flow from the wounded 
parts, and the toddy-drawer then ascends in 
the morning with chatties, or toddy receivers, 
in which he places the ends of the spathes, 
and leaves them until the morning, when they 
are found to contain a quantity of this liquor. 
The operation of attracting the juice is re¬ 
peated every morning or evening until the 
whole spatbe is sliced away. The trees are 
drained in this manner for several months of 
the year, seven or eight spathes yielding at 
the same time. 

The toddy of the cocoa-nut tree (Cocos 
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nucifera) is obtained from the flower spatbes 
before the flowers have expanded in a man¬ 
ner almost similar to what has been described 
of the Palmyra palm. The spathe is tied 
with strips of the young leaves, to prevent its 
expansion ; it is cut a little transversely from 
the top, and beaten eitlier with the handle 
of the toddy knife or a piece of liard wood, a 
process which is repeated morning and evening 
for five or six days in succession. The under 
part of the spathe is then taken off, to allow 
of its being bent, in which position it is re¬ 
tained by being attached to a leaf stalk below. 
An earthen pot or leaf basket, is a few days 
afterwards attached to the end, and is 
every morning and evening emptied of the 
toddy which exudes into it, the quantity of 
which greatly varies. A little portion of the 
spathe is daily cut off. 

Toddy is also procured from the date 
tree of India, Phoenix dactylifera during 
the months of November, December, January 
and February, during which period each tree 
is reckoned to yield from 120 to 240 pints of 
juice ; but the mode of its extraction destroys 
both the fertility and the appearance of the 
tree. After removing the lower leaves and 
their sheaths, a notch is cub in the pith of 
the tree near the top, from which the toddy 
issues by a small channel, made of a bit of 
the palmyra leaf, into a pot suspended to re¬ 
ceive it. 

Palm wine is also extracted from the Ca- 
ryota urens during the hot season. The 
quantities which are said to flow from it are 
immense, so much as a hundred pints during 
the twenty-four hours. 

The taste of toddy in its fresh state, pro¬ 
bably varies according to the state of the 
weather and season of the year, which will 
explain the many comparisons given of it, to 
Puubon water, mild champagne, cider, gin¬ 
ger beer, perry, &c. In all Eastern countries 
the toddy of these several trees is used for 
the same purposes. It is drunk, though rare¬ 
ly, when fresh from the tree, and is then a 
gentle aperient, particularly useful in delicate 
constitutions. It is boiled down into a coarse 
sugar called jaggery or goor, which is 
afterwards refined. It is fermented in the 
course of a day, into a mildly intoxicating 
liquor, still known as toddy, of which several 
pints are partaken before intoxication comes 
on. It is also distilled into arrack, made in¬ 
to vinegar, and throughout all Eastern coun¬ 
tries it is employed as yeast as it begins to 
ferment in a few hours after it is drawn. In 
the peninsula of India the ropes employed 
by the toddy-drawers to help them to climb 
the tree, are made of cow or buffalo hide, but 
iir other countries the pliant tendrils of plants 
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are sometimes employed. The ropes are suf¬ 
ficiently large to surround the tree and the 
body of the climber, who by leaning back¬ 
wards and throwing his whole weight on the 
rope, is thus enabled to retain each posi¬ 
tion he attains, while by drawing up his feet 
and shifting the thong in his hand to higher 
points, he gradually raises himself to the top 
of the tree. Accidents, however, are frequent 
and frightful. The toddy*from the coconnut 
tree, the date, and the palmyra, is called 
Nira, Sendi, Tari, in DuK. Quz. Hind, res¬ 
pectively . 

TODDY-BIRD. Artamus fiiscus. 

TODDY-CAT. One of the Viverridae. 

TODDY DRAWER. In Tamil, Sanar; 
in Malabar, Kattikaran ; in Karnatica, Idiga; 
in Tamil, Sarai-karu; in Telugu, Kalal ; is a 
person who manufactures and sells toddy and 
other spirituous liquors. In Mysore the toddy- 
drawers are the Hale Paik race, who speak 
Tulu.— Wils. See Polyandry, 

TODDY SHRIKE. Artamus fuscus. 

TODRI. Hind. Varieties of Cheiranthus, 
Todri safed ia C. annmis, T. surkh or lal, 
Cheiranthus cheiri. Todri nafarmani is a Del¬ 
phinium. Todri surkh, is apparently the seeds 
of common cress (Lepidum sativum), but in 
all probability mistakenly, as all other speci¬ 
mens of cress are named halim, or turatezak. 

TOD III LILA, also Todri safed. Hind. 
Mathiola incana. 

TODRI NAFARMANI. Todri surkh, 
Todri siyah, Hind. Cheiranthus cheiri. 

TOEANKOE, a title of rank in Sumatra. 

TOFANGI. Pkrs. A matchlock man, a 
musketeer, from tufung, Pers. a musket. 

TOGA LA. Mindoro. Palma brava. 

TOGARU MOGALI. Tel. Morinda cx- 
serta, Koxb, 

TOGARI. Can. Tour. Cytisus cajan ] 

TOGARIKE. Tkl. Diospyros capitulata, 
IF. /c. 

TOGARI WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Morinda 
citrifolia. 

TOGARU CHETTU. Tel., also Mulugu 
cbettii, Tel. Morinda citrifolia, Linn, 

TOGARU KARRA. Tel. Morinda ci¬ 
trifolia. 

TOGARU MODUGA. Tel. Butea fron- 
dosa, Roxh, Probably applied when the flow¬ 
ers of this species, and B. superba are used as 
a dye. 

TOGARU. Tel. Morinda exserfca, B. i. 
545. Wood hard and useful, does not warp, 
grows to a good sized tree, in the Godavari 
forests. 

TOGHALUK. Feroz Toghaluk, king of 
Delhi, invaded Sind A. D. 1361, and was op- ^ 
posed by a prince whose title was Jam. The 
Jam brought 40,000 infantry and 20,000 
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valry into tbo field,and for two years and n half 
kept the king ol Delhi at bay. On the brow 
uf a precipice overlooking the northern end 
of the wall, are the rains of tlie stupendous 
fort of Toglukabad, The vast dimensions, bulk 
and weight of the stones employed in them, 
called forth from Bishop Heber the remark 
that ‘ the Patuns built like giants, and finish¬ 
ed their work like jewellers.’ In the words 
of ISleeman, ‘ the impression left on the mind 
after going over the ruins of these stupend¬ 
ous fortifications is, that they seem to have 
been raised by giants, und for giants whose 
arms were against everybody, and everybody’s 
arm against them.’ The fort of 'Poglukabad 
Was commenced in A. D. 1321, and finished 
in 1323, or in the short period of two years. 
Of all the mahomedan fortresses, that of Tog- 
lukabad was the greatest and most important 
in India. Tiie fine tomb of Togluk 8hah, 
built by Ilia son Mahomed, is situated out¬ 
side tlie southern wall of Toglukabad, in the 
midst of an artificial lake, and is surrounded 
by a pentagonal out-work which is connected 
with the fortrens by a causeway 600 feet in 
length, supported on twenty-seven arches. 
The stern beauty and massive strength of tlie 
tomb, combined with the bold and massive 
towers of the fortification that surround it, 
form a picture of a warrior’s tomb. It may 
bo that the splendid mausoleum was an 
atonement for parricide } for the fall of the 
wooden pavilion which crushed old Togluk 
Shah was doubtless a contrivance of his son 
and successor, Jolina Mahomed, The mo¬ 
narch reposes by the side of his queen ; near 
them lie the ashes of the parricidal sun. Tog¬ 
luk Shah introduced the era styled the 8ha- 
boor sun. — 7V. o/ ilhidy Yol, //, jy. 214. 

TOGIiUL-Bh^G. See India, Kelat. 

TO HA 11. Hind. Cajanus Iiidica. 

TOHBA. See Bliot. 

TOliFUT UL MUJAHIDIN, a work by 
Sheikh Zain ul Abidin, giving an account of 
the proceedings of the Portuguese against the 
inahomedans, from A.D. 1498 to A.D. 1583. 

TOHKI. See Nasiri. 

TOIJASA. Sans, from tejas, brightness. 

TOILAKAUA. Sans, from tila, oil, and 
kri, to make. 

TOILE. Fr. Linen. Toile a voile. Can¬ 
vas, Toile de nankin, Nankeen. Toile de 
coton. Calico. ; 

TOISE. Fr. Fathom. 

TOJA of Banda. Tacca piiinatifida, Linn, 

TOKA. Hind. A blight, a cotton blight 
caused by the insect Heliocopis cupido, or De- 
prescaria gossypium> &c., a weevil which at¬ 
tacks cotton. 

TOKE. A river near llamghur in the Sa- 
batUoo district. 


TOKA PAN A. Hind. Plstia stratiotes, 
Linn, 

token BESSEYS or Toucam-baso, is 
a large group of moderately elevated islands, 
extending N. N. W. and S. S. E. Wirtigiwaiii, 
the most north-westerly, is visible from a 
distance of 2J or 24 miles ; the body of it 
is in lat. 15|' S., long. 123^^ 33' E. 

TOKKAY. A large lizard in Further-India 
and the Archipelago, the Gecko, of the Gec- 
kotidae, wliich utters the sound of ** tokkay” in 
a loud distinct tone, and a stranger, if not 
informed of the peculiar nature of the cry, 
would certainly imagine the word to proceed 
from the lips of a human being. A traveller, 
whose name was M. 'I'ouquet, there, hearing 
the sound at night, responded to the call, 
eh ! bieii, and it was some time before they 
could persuade him that he had been holding 
a conversation with a lizard about twelve 
inches long.— Mr. Earl^'p, 52, See Gecko; 
Gockotidae, Hemidactylus ; Platidactylus; 
Leiurus, Keptiles, Plychozoon. 

TOKO-PAT-? See Livistonia. 

TOKKA. Guz. Hind. Basket, 

TOLA. A Weight containing 12 masha, 
and equal to 180 grains Troy, the rupee of 
British India, a tolali, is 180 grains, or three 
drams apothecaries’ weight. 

TOLA, or weighing ordeal of India, from 
tolna, to weigh ; in this ordeal tlie accused 
is weighed, then certain ceremonies are per¬ 
formed, and he is again weighed ; and if found 
lighter, he is guilty. 

TOLA. Can. Canis lupus, Linn, 

TOLH. Au, Gum Arabic. 

TOL-KOLLEN. See Kummaler. 

TOLL. Tam. Hides. 

TOLON NOR, a Chinese town walled, po¬ 
pulous and commercial. A depot for the 
Kiakta goods from Russia. The workmen 
are skilful in modelling and casting the bells, 
vases, idols and other metallic implements of 
buddhism. 

TOLS'PULE-CLOSKU. Rus. Planks. 

TOLTI. See India. Maryul, 

TOLU. Tkl. Hides. 

TOLU BALSAM. Saint Thomas’ Balsam. 
Baunie de Tolu, Fr. I Baleamo de Tolu, Sp. 
Tolutauischer balsam Gu. | 

This is the concrete juice of the Myroxylon 
toluiferum. It is of a brownish-yellow colour, 
transparent, with the taste and odour of the 
white balsam of Peru.— Faulkntr, 
TOLUTANISCHER BALSAM. Ger. 
Tolu balsam. 

TOM. Javanese. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TO.MAGARLKA. Tel. Sporobolus tena- 
cissimus, Beauv, Agroatisten. R. i, 316.: 

TOM.\N. When Tavernier visited Persia 
in the 17th century, the tomau was worth 
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more than £3; since^ then it has gradually 
diminished in value. When Sir J. Malcolm 
wrote his history of Persia about the year 
1820, it was worth £\; it is now worth about 
nine shillings. Twenty rupees make a toman 
in Herat, which is equal to six rupees and 
twelve annas of India (or about 13s. 6d.) 
The toman of the Dushtistan is equal to 13 
Persian rupees, and one mahomedee ; each 
rupee 7 mahomedee ; each of which in turn 
contains 8 pool-e-aiith (black money, a cer¬ 
tain copper coin); consequently a toman 
contrtinR 904 pool-e-siali. 

TOMAR, also Tokar, Hind. Triticum 
acstiviim. 

TOMATO, or love apple, the Solanura 
lycopersicum, is a vegetable of easy culture, 
does not require a very rich soil, succeeds 
best when trained ou horizontal trellises, 
should be thinned occasionally of superflu¬ 
ous shoots, raised from seed, u^^ed in sauces, 
See. — Jafirey. See Love apple. Solanuin. 
Vegetables. 

TOM A YOKE. Burm. Rondeletia tinc- 
toria, 

TOMBACCO. It. Tombak. Gkr. Tomback. 
Dut. Pinchbeck. 

TOMBS. The tombs of maliomedana have 
usually been of earth, or unbaked brick, but 
every material is employed, and names ev«n 
are writteii on the tombs. The tomb-stone 
of 0 . man is distinguished by a raised part in 
the centre, and that of a woman by a depres¬ 
sion. The prevalent form in India of inaho- 
medan tombs of the wealthy, is a dark or 
black tomb-stone with verses of the Koran 
engraved on it, and covered by a cupola. 
Some of these are very magnificent. Those 
of the Adiil shahi dynasty at Bijapore and 
Gogi have attracted much attention, as also 
have those of the Bahmiiii dynasty at Gul- 
burgah and the Kutub shahi dynasty at Gol- 
condah. The cupolas at Roza where 
Aurungzeb is buried have not any display, 
and that of A^irungzeb is the least ostenta¬ 
tious. His daughter’s tomb at Auranga¬ 
bad is magnificent, and man}’' of the 
tombs at Delhi and Agra are great struc¬ 
tures- That of Mumtaz Begum known as 
the Taj Mahal is particularly remarkable. 
The reformers amongst the mahoraedans 
consider that unbaked brick or earth should 
alone be used. The protestant Christian 
doctrine that man, in all that he can do 
of good, is still without merit, is not 
shared in by mahomedans, buddhists 
or hindoos, who consider that a personal 
mentis gained by their good doing, and a 
mahomedan passing a funeral turns with it a 
short way and lends his shoulder to convey 
the body to the grave, thereby bringing a 
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merit on himself. The thirteen tombs, the 
burial-places of thirteen emperors of the 
Mogul dynasty of China, are famed in China. 
—Frtrt Antipodes, p. 337. 

TOMMONGONG. Jav. a Javanese title 
of nobility. 

TOMOGASTER. See Hydridse. 

T’OMON. Malay. Curcuma zedoaria, R. 

TOMON MUNGA. Malay. Curcuma 
ainada, Roxh. 

TOMRA KUDU. Hind. Tomri. Hind. 
Cucurbita lagenaria, Lageiiavia vulgaris. 

TOM TOM. Hind. A drum. 

TOMYRIS, the Getic queen of Scythia. 
Her opponent erected Cyropolis. 

TONAIIENG, a nmnade race dwelling in 
the great desert of Africa, very fair, with 
long hair, aquiline noses, high foreheads and 
thin lips. They say their prayers in Arabic, 
and speak a Semitic tongue. Their arms con¬ 
sist of a long lance with a broad head, jave- 
lirjs 6 or 7 feet long with jagged hooks at the 
pointed end, a round buckler darega”) of 
buffalo or elephant hide from Soudan, a po¬ 
niard and a broad bladed scyineter. See Semi* 
tic races. 

TONCII, a river near Chandwara- 

TOND AI-MANDALAM, an ancient name 
of a tract in Southern India extending from 
Nellore to the Colerooii river, and including 
NorthandSouth Arcotandthe Chingleput col- 
lectorate. It is described as having been an an¬ 
cient wilderness known as the Ramayanum 
Dandacaranyam, “ the forest of the punisher,** 
and was inhabited by the Kurambar, a pasto¬ 
ral and half savage race, who had their own 
chiefs residing in kotas or forts. They were 
conquered by aninroad of the Vellallar from the 
western portion of the peninsula in the reign of 
Adanda Chakravarti in an age supposed prior 
to the christan era. The Vellalar race found 
the clearance of the forest a task of such 
difliculty, that some withdrew ; and the otheJfiK^ 
whoremained, had the peculiar privileges con^; 
ferredou tlieui by Adanda Cjiakravarti, whic(^: 
are called the Kani-atchi (acre-permane)^; 
cy). These have survived through the politic«i||!( 
changes of centuries, and are highly valued in 
a large portion of the old Tondai-inandalam. 

TOND A MAN, an independent chief near 
Trichinopoly. See India. Maravar. 

TOND AM ARAM. Tam. Terminaliabelle- 
rica. 

TONDEWOD, or Amadou. 

TOND I. Tel. Terminalia bellerica, Roxh, 

TONDL Maleal. Callicarpa lanata. 

TONGA, or Friendly Isles. The women satu¬ 
rate the hair with cococa nut oil, and then 
powder it over with lime produced from shells. 
The Tonguese are a much lighter coloured ra<^ 
than the Fijians j in fact, they ar^ real 
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Polynesians, whilst the Fijians are of Papu¬ 
an origin. They are also a much handsomer 
and taller people. This physical superiority, 
which, independent of the difference of race, 
the Tonguese enjoy over the Fijians, may 
partly result from the different treatment to 
which the women are subjected amongst these 
two nations. Whilst in Tonga the women 
have been treated from time immemorial 
.with all the consideration demanded by their 
weaker and more delicate constitution—not 
being allowed to perform any hard work—the 
women of Fiji are little better than beasts of 
burden, having to carry heavy lo^ids, do ac¬ 
tual field work, go out fishing — Gallons 
Vacation Tourists^ p. 280. D'Ewe's China, 
TONGARRON. See Kyans. 
TONG-CHOW-FUO, in China, is about 
13^ or 15 miles eastward of Peking. 

TONGHOO and Martaban provinces com¬ 
prise the provinces of Tonghoo, Amherst, 
Tavoy and Martaban. Revenue of Temisserim 
in 1855-56, Rs. 833554, in 1856-57, 994526 ; 
of Martaban in 1856-6, 232442 ; 1856-7, 
280704. 

TONGKIN. See India. 
lONGLO. A mountain in Tonking 27® I'S''' 
N., L. 88® 3' 9' in Sikkim, the most southern 
prominent point of the Singhalila ridge. The 
top of the mountain is 10,080 ft., the grove at 
the foot of the peak, with a small pool sur¬ 
rounded by rhododendron trees, is 9,891. 
Barometrical observations taken simultane¬ 
ously with those of Calcutta, give the height 
of Tonglo in southern Sikkim as 10,078*3 
feet. Colonel Waugh’s, by trigonometry, 
10,070-4 feet—a remarkable and unusual 
coincidence.— Hooker, Him, Jour, vol, i. p, 
171. Herm. SchL 
TONGO. See India. 

TONGSCHI. Chin. Pinus excelsa. 
TONGUS, Eng. Tam. Hind. Catgut, also 
bres of Marsdenia tenucissima and of Calo- 
-ropis gigantea. 

TONGUS. To some of the tribes to which 
ihia term is applied, it would doubtless be 
itelligible ; whilst others, such as the Man- 
chu, would, in all probability, repudiate it 
with indignation. The word, however, is use¬ 
ful, and it is used by the Russians, both in 
scientific works, and in ordinary language. 
The most western of the populations to which 
it applies are occupants of the Lower Tungus- 
ka ; some of whom (perhaps all) call them¬ 
selves Orotshong, and some of whom (per¬ 
haps all) are called by others Tshapodzhir; 
the men who bear this name tattoo themselves. 
For the Tongue at large there is not only no 
general name but nothing that approaches one. 
Different tribes designate themselves differ¬ 
ently, Donki^ which seems, word for word, 
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Tongus, is one name ; Beye, meaning the 
same, is another. The Manchu call all the 
tribes beyond the confines of Manchuria, and 
not the Tshapodzhir alone, Orotshong. Other 
names indicate geographical localities* Thus 
the Lamut are the men of the sea-coast. 
Meanwhile another division arises from their 
habits ; these being determined from the do¬ 
mestic animal employed. All the members 
of the Tongus class belong to either Russia or 
China, those of China being the Manchu 
of Manchuria. The Manchurians, as a body, 
are perhaps somewhat ruder than the Mon¬ 
gols, and the Russian Tungus somewhat 
ruder than the Manchu, As a rule, they arc 
shamanists, and imperfect converts to Christi¬ 
anity, rather than buddhiats.— Latham's Na¬ 
tionalities of Europe, vol, i. p, 267, 268. 

TONI, or Indian canoe, is the hollowed 
out trunk of a tree,— near Bombay generally 
a mango tree. It must have been the first 
step in advance from that simplest form of 
naval architecture, the catamaran of Madras 
and Aden.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
vol. i. p. 277. 

TONIN or Baglawang islands, near the 
south-east part of Celebes, are of moderate 
height and stretch a great way south of the 
island of Salaver.— Horsb, 

TONJAGA. Hind. Pushtu. Pavia Indica. 
Indian horse chestnut. 

TONK. The nawabs of Tonk are descend¬ 
ants of the famous predatory leader Amir 
Khan, the companion in arms of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, who played a most conspicuous 
part in all the dissensions which preceded the 
British settlement of Malwa. Amir Khan 
was by connection, habit, and disposition 
essentially a Pindaree. On the entrance of 
the British into Malwa he made overtures to 
be admitted to protection, but the conditions 
he proposed were too extravagant to be ac¬ 
ceded to. He was however offered a guaran¬ 
tee of all the lands held under grants from 
Holkar and the protection of the British 
Government, on condition of his abandoning 
the predatory system, dismissing his army, 
surrendering his artillery, with exception of 
forty guns, to the British at a valuation, and 
furniBhing a body of troops to co-operate with 
the British force. To the terms offered him 
Amir Khan agreed, and they were embodied 
ill a treaty in November 1817. To the territo¬ 
ries thus guaranteed, the fort and district of 
Kampoora were added by the British Govern¬ 
ment as r%free gift ; and a loan of three lakhs 
of rupees, afterwards converted into a gift, was 
made to him. The district of Pulwul was 
also conferred on his sou in jagbire for life. 
In lieu of the revenue of this district, which 
it was found inconvenient to make over to 
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the management of the Nawab’sson, a month¬ 
ly stipetici of Rupees 12,500 was assigned. 
Ameer Khan died in 1834, and was succeeded 
by his sou Wuzeer Mahomed Khan, who did 
good service during the mutinies of 1857. 
His territories cover an area of 1,800 square 
miles, and contain a p(>pulati(in of 182,000. 
The revenue is Rupees 800,000. The State 
pays no tribute to the British Government, 
nor are any local corps or contingents main¬ 
tained from its resources. The regular mili¬ 
tary establishment consists only of about 500 i 
or 600 horse. The Nawab receives a salute 
of seventeen guns ; he has received a sunnud 
guaranteeing the succession to his family, 
according to mahoinedan law in the event of 
the failure of natural heirs.— Treaties^ En¬ 
gagements and SunnudSi voL iv. p. 94. 

TONKINKSK. See Anam,India, Monsoon. 

TONKIN BEAN of Dipterix odorata, 
d native of the woods of Guiana, is an 
t>val, oblong, somewhat boat-shaped seed, 
one or two inches long, shining, with an oily 
surface marked with a network of wrinkles; 
colour purple-brown, odour very fragrant, 
taste slightly bitter, but very burning and 
almost caustic. They are employed as a per¬ 
fume for snuff.— 

TONKING or Tung-quin gulf, is an 
extensive bight formed in the coast be¬ 
tween the parallels of 17^ and 22° N., and 
which is rendered a deep inlet by the penin¬ 
sula of Lui-chew-fu and the island of llainan 
which protect it, and in a great measure 
enclose it to the eastward. The entrance 
between Tigu Island and the south-west part 
of Haiifan, is about 110 miles wide. The 
river of the same name falls into the north¬ 
west side of the gulf, by two branches called 
Hock-bo and Doniea, In the entrat»ce of 
this river there is but one flood and ebb in 
24 hours, as occurs at the Island of Basselan, 
in^ar Mindanao and the other islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago. See Tonkin. 

TONS, from Sutlej to Jhilam, is the Bicea 
Webbiana, also P. pindrow, the silver fir. 

TONS, a tributary to the Ganges in lat. 24°, 
Ion. 80® 30' N. W,,E. N. E., N., fulls into the 
Ganges a few miles below Allahabad. Length, 
165 miles. It receives the Satni, Behar, 
Mahana, Belun, and Seoti, including small 
streams, 13,000 square miles drained. It runs 
near Sahespoor in Dehra and near Ramnug- 
gur, in Allahabad district. The Tons river is 
under the Garhwai and Dehra Dun authori¬ 
ties, the Pabar and the Giri run through 
Bashahir and Sirmur respectively: there is 
but little deodar in the upper valleys, and the 
streams are rapid, and the volume of water 
Bcatity .—PowelCa Hand-hook, vi. p. 629. 

TOi^^ A river of Jubbulpur. 
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TOOAR. Duk. Mahr. Cytisus cajan, 
Linn, Dhal. Dhol. 

TOOBOOAN, or Keyser Island, lies mid¬ 
channel ill Siraank or Keyser Bay, on the 
south coast of Sumatra. 

TOODOONG. Jav. a broad brimmed 
straw hat. 

TOODOOVALLAY. Solanum trilobatum. 

TOOIL KEERAY. Tam. Achyranthes 
polygonoidea. 

TOOKEE. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOK PA. See Kunawar. 

TOOL i-BARUM, in Travancore, a cere¬ 
mony of the rajah distributing his weight of 
gold ; from tolah, Hind., a practice of weigh¬ 
ing a person against his or her weight in 
silver or gold, and distributing the amount 
to the poor or to brahmans. 

TOOLSEE. Hind, is the name given in 
India to species of Ocirnum. In hindoo 
mythology Toolsee was a disciple of Vishnu. 
Desiring to be his wife, she excited the jealousy 
of Lukshmee, by whom she was transformed 
into the herb named after her. There aro 
several well known species of the genus 
Ocirnum, to each of which different names 
are given, viz., the Ram toolsee is the Oci- 
mum gratissimum ; Babooye toolsee, Oci- 
inum pilosum ; the Krishna toolsee, Ocirnum 
sanctum ; but only the last and the common 
Toolsee, O. villosum, are held to be sacred to 
Vishnu and used in his worship. The 
toolsi plant is employed in the funeral cere¬ 
monies of the hiudoos. See Ocirnum. 

TOOLSEE, a river near Kuckresir, 26 
miles from Neemuch. 

TOOLSEE BAI was born about A.D. 
1790, in the house of Ajeebah, one of the 
Maun Bliow sect, at Mhysir. She was beauti¬ 
ful, and was married in the Deckan, but 
Jeswant Rao Holkar hearing of her, he 
placed her in his zenanah. She was quick 
and intelligent, and rode well. From that time 
she was the moving power in all the affairs o| 
the durbar, but there were two faotioni^, 
Mabrattas and Pathaus, who alternately 
swayed the counsels. In 1811 Jeswunt Rao 
died, and she adopted Mulhar Rao Holkar, a 
child of four years of age, but her shameless 
profligacy with her dewan Gunput Rao had 
disgusted every one, and she had to seek 
protection in the fort of Gungram. In 
1817, the British armies advanced towards 
central India, to whom she made overtures, 
but this displeased all her soldiers, the lad 
was removed from her care, a guard was. 
put over her, and on the morning of the’ 
21flt December 1817, she was taken from her 
prison to the banks of the Seepre afid there 
beheaded by a mahomedan jemadar vrhen 
only 27 years old. 
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TOOLSOO-MOODRIYA. Beng. Leea 
macro phy 11a. 

TOOM. Beno. Qaruga pinnata, Eoxh. 

TOOMBA. Beno. Cucurbita lageiiaria, L. 

TOOMBI. Embryopteris glutinifera. 

TOOMBIKA. Tel. Ebony, 

TOOMBIKARA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMBO. Beng. Hind. Cucurbita lage- 

naria. 

TOOMBOODRA. A river of the Peninsula 
of India. See Mysore, Tumbudra. 

TOOMBU or Toombee. Beng. Bottle 
Gourd, Cucurbita lagenaria. 

TOOMI-CHAVA KARA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMUTTIKAI. Bryonia callosa. 

TOON. The timber of the Cedrela toona, 
a tree which extends over every part of India, 
aud may be seen all along the foot of the Hima¬ 
laya. The botanical specimens from Nepaul 
having frequently a sixth part added, Dr. 
Wallich was induced to call that variety 
Cedrela hexandra. There is, however, a dis¬ 
tinct species, Cedrela serrata, which may be 
readily recognized by the great length of its 
racemes of flowers, and may frequently be 
seen with Sapindus acuminatus growing in 
the close valleys within the Himalaya. The 
toon resembles its congeners, chittagong wood 
and mahogany, and is very much used for fur¬ 
niture all over the peninsulas.— RoijWs Ill> 
Him. BoU p. 142. See Cedrela toona, Toou 
wood. 

TOONA MARAM. Tam. Cedrela toona, 
Eoxh, Cor. W. dh A. 

TOONDEE COIR* Tam, Calotropis gi- 
gantea, Brown. Rope or coir, 

TOONG. Beng. Rottlera tinctoria. 

TOONGBUDRA, properly Tumbudra, a 
tributary to the Kistnah river formed in lat. 
14® N., Ion. 75° 43' E , by the junction of 
the Toonga and Budra rivers. It runs N. N. 
E., into the Kistnah, length 325 in. It receives 
the Chinna Hugry ; tlindry, 225 m ; aud the 
Wurda. About 28,000 sq. m. drained. There 
hre rocky obstacles to navigation in the upper 
part of its course. Fine teak forests on banks. 
See Tumbudra. 

TOONIA JOOM MAHALS, a forest 
tract in the hills of the Chittagong district, 
which the Chukrna race occupy along with 
Mug, Reang and Tipperah races, all more or 
less nomadic. Some one of these races, till 
lately performed human sacrifices annually, 
and iu the year 185 2, several persons were tried 
for murder by sacrificing. The place of sacri¬ 
fice was a cleared district in the jungle and 
staked round with bamboos about six feet 
high. The sacrificial pole was a “Phula bans” 
bamboo, scraped and stripped at the edges, the 
hanging strips giving a rude notion of orna¬ 
ment. During the celebration of these sacri- 
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ficea at Agartollah, a gun is fired every even¬ 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to 
his home. 

TOON-MARAM. Tam. Cedrela toona. 

TOONTOONI-NUTI, Beno. Amarantus 
fasciatus* 

TOON TREE. Eng. Cedrela toona, Eoxb. 

TOON-WOOD. Cedrela toona. The toon 
tree wood is of a reddish-brown colour, 
rather cross grained, but much used all over 
India for furniture and cabinet-work. Lieut. 
Nuthall, as quoted by Captain Munro, men¬ 
tions “ too7i* as one of the woods of Arracan, 
under the name of “ thit-ka-do,” but Dr. 
Wallich says that thit-ka-do is a species of 
sterculia.— Mason. Holtz. See Toon. 

TOOK, Hind. Cajanus Indicus, Spreng, 

TOORANEE, or Turkish. The Soonee 
mahomedans are so called. 

TOOK A SHAT. Sans. A name of Indra. 

TOORBUT IIYDEREE, is the hilly 
country between Meshid and Herat, both 
sides of the high road to within forty miles of 
that city, has been subject to Persia since 
1833, and is held directly under Meshid. 
Previous to that period many petty chiefs, 
who were robbers, occupied the tract .—Sir 
A. Burnes in P. P. 

TOOK AY. Mollugo spergula. 

TOOHEE. A warlike tribe occupying a por¬ 
tion of the valley of tho river Khurm ; they 
can muster 5,500 fighting-men. They , are 
nomiiuilly subjects of Cabul, and belonged to 
the jagheer of sirdar Azini Khan, one of Dost 
Mahomed’s sons ; but they are under no real 
control. They repeatedly leagued with other 
tnbes to harass tlie Meeranzye valley. They 
would sow among the Meeranzye people, they 
would harbour fugitives from either party, 
they would encourage all to resist the British, 
they would attack some villages in force; 
they frequently committed raids on the Bun- 
gush and Khuttuk villages of the Kohat dis¬ 
trict. In August 1853, Captain Coke seized 
a Tooree caravan on its way to the salt mines, 
taking tho property as security for re-payment 
of value of plundered property, and the men 
as hostages for their tribes. This measure 
was soon followed by an embassy from the 
tribe and an agreement was concluded with 
the tribe from the commencement of 1854. 
The value of plundered property was made 
good, the prisoners were released, and five 
Tooree men were made over to the British as 
hostages; but within one month, the tribe 
again gave way to evil counsels, and in March 
1854, a serious attack was made by the Tooree, 
with 2,000 men (foot and horse) on a Mee¬ 
ranzye village. See Khyber. 

TOOR-KA-DHAL. Hind, Cytisua cajan,Z, 
TOORKEE, the language which is in use 
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all over the north-west of Persia. It differs 
considerably from the Turkish of Constantino¬ 
ple, though both dialects were originally the 
same language. The Toorkee is in its ruder 
and simple form, whereas the Turkish has been 
much refined and mixed with other tongues. 

TOORKHOORMATTEE is situated close 
to the gypsous hills of Kifri, and just west of 
the pass in them by which the Ak-soo pene¬ 
trates into the plain .—Riches Reddence in 
KoordistaUi vol. i. 27. 

TOORRA, a bouquet. 

TOORSHKUH, is north of Tubbus on the 
boundary of Herat. It is a district which is 
well watered and peopled, yielding good fruit. 
It is smaller than Kayn, and furnishes about 
3,000 troops to the Shah, and has a governor 
appointed over it. It lies north from Meshid. 
—^Burnes. 

TOORSIE. A nuddy near Arvie in Dhoolia. 

TOORTOOREE. Hind. A musical instru¬ 
ment, a trumpet. 

TOORURATEE, female, Chatway (Cha- 
tua) male hawks, natives of Sind, with black 
eyes ; they are let loose after the season. See 
Hawking. 

TOGS. A town 17 miles N.N-W. of Meshid, 
a little way from its entrance is the tomb of 
Ferdusi. 

TOOSKEE. A lake in Ladakh about two 
miles long and half-a-mile in breadth, its 
waters are highly impregnated with soda. No 
fish are obtained in the lake, nor in the fresh 
water streams which run into it. A moun¬ 
tain-barometer makes the lake 15,000 feet 
above the sea-level. It is frequented by herds 
of mahoor or wild shee^), and several herds of 
kiang.— Adams. 

TOOSTEE. Sans, from toosh, to please. 

TOOT. Bbng. Mulberry. Morus iiidica. 

TOO-TA-BAT, Bubm. On the annexation j 
of Pegu, the king of Burmah lost the 
royal garden, which is a few miles out 
from the village of Twantay, in which 
the celebrated “ Too-ta-bat” tree grows. In 
that locality there are some dozen or more 
of these trees, which furnished the royal table 
with the too-ta-bat fruit. The appearance of j 
the tree is not unlike that of the common 
jack. It is said to be the Sapodilla plum 
which grows in abundance in the West 
Indies, and has a most luscious taste. The 
Burmese too-ta-bat, or sapodilla plum, is about 
the size of a large guava and resembles it in 
shape. When ripe, it has a green olive colour, 
and inside are four long bean-like seeds of a 
dark brown colour.which are surrounded by a 
mealy pulp. The taste of the pulp is not 
unlike a doorian, but it has none of the smell 
of that well known fruit. It leaves a little 
astringency and pungency on the tongue and 
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palate. The flavour is that of a ripe mellow 
plum. This fruit is not seen in the market, 
because it is scarce, and what is picked off 
the trees is presented mostly as offering to the 
poongyees. The keeper of the Twantay 
garden, and all his children were formerly 
charged not to eat a single plum, on pain of 
immediate execution. All the fruit was 
picked and sent up to the capital, by express 
boats, for use in the palace. If a Burmaa 
only pointed his finger at a tree, he would be 
severely punished for it. To point a finger at 
one WHS t > spoil fruit intended to be eaten 
only by the king and members of the Royal 
household. 

TOOTEE, is the long silky hemp-like fibre 
of three species of Abutilon, the A. tumento- 
sum, A. polyandrum and A. indicum. 

TOOTH RELIC, the sacred tooth of Budba 
is ill the Mallagawa or Temple of the Tooth 
in Ceylon. There is much ceremony when 
this tooth is exhibited, various orders for the 
opening of the chamber are requisite, before 
the bars may be taken down and the strong 
box unlocked. The tooth is enclosed in mani¬ 
fold caskets, one within another, becoming 
richer and more ornamented the nearer they are 
to the sacred relic. The last two or three are of 
very fine gold, set with rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds, but these like most oriental jewels, 
are roughly cut and ill set.— Frere, Antipodes^ 
p. 185. See Inscriptions. 

TOOTI, Beng. Hind. Cucumis momor- 
dica. 

TOOTIYA-SABZ. Pers. Green copperas, 
or Green vitriol, Sulphate of copper, 

TOOTA-KURA.' Tel. Convolvulus rep- 
tans. 

TOOTY, the roseate finch, Carpodacus ery- 
thrinus, is to be seen in flocks feeding on 
unripe mulberries. 

TOOVARAY. Can. Tam. Cytisus cajan. 

TOP. Hind. Pbrs. Cannon, a gun. 

TOf AIKA MARINDC. Tam. Gunpow¬ 
der. 


TOPAS, a name given to Christians serving 
on ship board. 

TOPAZ. Arab. Eng. 


Topase, Fa. 

Topae, Ger. Rus. 

Pokhraj, Rind, 

Topazio, It. 

Katna cbampaca, Malay 


Zabarjad, Malay. 

Zuburjud, Pers. 

Purperagan, Sin oh. 
Topacio, Sp^ 

Puehiaragum, Tam. Tel. 


The topaz of the ancients was the greenish 
coloured substances now called peridot and 
chrysolite. The modem topaz is of a vinous 
orange colour, without any admixture of 
green, it is highly electric. It is a combina¬ 
tion of alumina and silica with fluoric acid. 
Those used in jewellery come from Brazil^ 
and an inferior kind from Saxony. The jeU 
low oriental corundum and the large Bohe- 
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mian yellow crystals are often sold as topaz*, paz, but may be easily distinguished by 
The pink topaz of jewellers is the Brazilian difference of hardness, specific gravity, and 
topaz modified by the action of fire. It especially by not becoming electric by friction, 
emulates the Balas in tint and lustre. The Beautiful topazes of various kinds are found 
colouring process is to envelope the stone, in the Burmau dominions and in Ceylon, in 
ready cut and polished, in German tinder, and which last mentioned country, a genuine 
fastened with wire, set it on fire, and when greenish yellow coloured topaz is improperly 
fairly burned out, the topaz will be found called, Thunberg tells us, the yellow Tour- 
changed into a clear rose colour. But though malin (Kaneke Tureinale, ASiny.) Alight co- 
the yellow topaz may be converted into pink loured smoky topaz is there as improperly 
by heat, it is a mistake to suppose that in the called a yellow crystal (Kaha Palingu, 
progress the yellow colour is changed into and a dark coloured smoky topaz is mistaken 
pink ; the fact is, that one of the pencils x>r a brown crystal, and called Tillia Palingu 
being yellow and the other pink, the yellow »y the Singalese. Oriental topazes are ^ 
is discharged by heat, thus leaving the pink i/ariety of the genuine perfect corundum, and 
unimpaired. Topaz is a fiuo-silicate of alum- differ from the Occidental topaz, or that 
ina, a silicate of alumina with one-seventh of which comes from Saxony and Siberia, by the 
the oxygen replaced by fluorine, llhombic ; latter containing a greater proportion of silex. 
primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage An inferior kind comes from Saxony. Topaz 
perfect, at right angles to the principal axis- so called from the island of Topazion in 
Colour, white, yellow, blue and green. Lus- the Bed Sea. There is a gold coloured and 
Ire vitreous, transparent to subtranslucent, greenish yellow topaz. The oriental to|)az, 
streak white, fracture uneven, conchoidal, according to its colour, receives the following 
pyro-electric, cuts quartz, but is cut by ruby, lames :— 

H. 8 S. G. .3*4 to 3*6. Not acted on by muri- Nova mina, colourless. Brazilian chrysolite, 
atic acid. Digested for some time in sulphu- sapphire, light greenish yellow. 

riC acid, yields hydro-fluoric acid. 1 he topaz Aquamarine, greenish, rose colour, artiticially 
IS divided by jewellers into two kinds, Orien- obtained, 

tal and Occidental. The first of these is, in Oriental topaz is found all over the world, 
fact, not topaz, but a hyalin corundum, Occi- in granite and gneiss rocks, which contain 
dental topaz may be divided into three varie- fluor spar. The oriental topaz is of very little 
ties, viz., yellow, blue, and white. With yellow value in commerce. The gem is of a yellow 
topaz, the colour is generally a beautiful tint, seldom deep, of a light straw colour, 
wine-yellow of different degrees of intensity. Oriental topaz, ruby and sapphire, consist of 
but at the same time very limpid. The stone pure alumina, coloured with oxide of iron, 
is valued in proportion to the fulness of its 
colour, provided it loses no portion of its 
brightness. Yellow topaz occurs of large size 
compared with many other precious stones. 

Dumelle, a Parisian jeweller, in 1750, dis¬ 
covered one of the most remarkable properties 
of the Brazilian topaz, viz., that of changing 
from, yellow to pink or pale crimson on expo¬ 
sure to a gentle heat and of retaining this TOPE, the term applied in Southern India 
colour permanently. He used to heat Brazilian to a grove of trees, generally of mango or ta- 
topaz in a sand bath, but the process is much marind. 

simplified now, the deeper the tint of the TOPE. Sepulchral mounds occur at Sanchi, 
original colour, the deeper will be the rose Bhilsa, near Benares, Tirhnt, Behar, in 
colour, which sometimes becomes wine coloured Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal and Western Asia* 
like that of the Balas ruby, with which also in various parts of India, near the caves 
it is often confounded. Topaz is frequently of Kenerior Kanuri; on the Neilgberry Hills, 
found in rivers, generally with all the edges &e. On the demise of Sakya, the first Bud- 
and angles of the original crystals worn dha, in B. C. January 543, his body was 
off and presenting a rounded appearance, in consumed, and his bones divided into eight 
which state it is often mistaken for the dia- portions, were distributed amongst applicants, 
mond, owiag^ to the colour and specific gravity who erected Stupas or Topes over them, 
being the same. It may however easily be Topes were in this way erected over his relics 
distinguished from the diamond by the hard- at(l.) Rajagriha, an ancient capil^ of Magsr 
nesa and fracture, the topaz being No, 9, dha or Behar Proper: (2.) Visali, at Bassa^ 
and the diamond No. 10. Aquamarine and lor, north of Patna ; (3.) Kapilayastu, between 
chrysolite are sometimes substituted for to> Avodbya and Qorukpoor : (4*) AUakappo : 
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(5.) At Ramagrama, in tha noighbourbood of 
Gorukpoocand most probably (Sri-Rampura) 
tlie Selampura of Ptolemy : (6.) Wetthadi- 
po> most probably Bettiya ; (7.) Pawa was to 
tbe west of Visali, oii the LigU road to Kusi- 
iiara : (8.) Kusinara, equidistant between 
Benares and Visali, or in the position oi 
Kiisia on the little Gundak, and (9.) another 
tope was erected at Pipphaliwauo, or the 
place of tbe Charcoal Tope, between Kapila- 
vastu and Kusinara. The people of Visali 
are called Passalaa by Ptolemy. The numer¬ 
ous topes which still exist in India are chief¬ 
ly confined to a few localities. The topes 
of Kabul and Jellalabad were opened by 
Messrs. Honigberger and Masson in 1835, and 
those between the Indus and the Jlieluiu by 
Generals Ventura and Court in 1833 and 
1834. Tbe topes near Benares were opened 
by Major Cunningliain in 1835, and those at 
banchi and other places around Bhilsa, were 
also opened by him and Lieut. Maisey in Jan¬ 
uary and February of 1857. The topes of 
Tirhut and Bahar still remain to be examin¬ 
ed. Of the Bhilsa Topes nojie have yet been 
described excepting the largest of the Sanc)»i 
group near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and 
section of this building, with a short account 
of the various subjects represented in the 
sculptured bas-reliefs of the gateways, was 
published by Captain J. D, Cunningham, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
In the topes dedicated to the celestial Bud¬ 
dha, the invisible being who pervaded all 
space, no deposit was made, but the Divine 
Spirit, who is “ Light,” was supposed to oc¬ 
cupy the interior, and was typified on tbe out¬ 
side by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the 
four sides either of the base, or of the crown 
of the edifice. Such is the great Chaitya or 
Tope near Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated 
to Swayambhunath, the “Self-Existent,” in 
which the eyes are placed on the upper por¬ 
tion of the building. A specimen of the re¬ 
gular Chaitya is represented in the 3rd com¬ 
partment (inner face) of the left-hand pillar 
of the eastern gate at Sanchi, in which the 
two eyes are placed one above the other. Such 
also are the numerous Chhod-ten in Tibet 
which are dedicated to tbe celestial Buddha, 
in contradistinction to the Dungten, which 
are built in honor of the mortal Buddhas, and 
which ought to contain some portion of their 
relics either real or supposed. Tbe first, 
Chhod-ten, means simply an offering” to 
the Deity, the latter, Dung-ten, is emphati¬ 
cally a “ bone,’* or relic-receptacle. The same 
distinction is preserved in the Sanskrit terms 
Chaitya and Dhatugarba or Dhagoba. The 
former is properly a religious edifice, dedicat¬ 
ed to Adi^Buddha> while the latter is only a 
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“ relic-shrine,” or repository of ashes. The 
word Chaitya, however, means any sacred 
object—as a tree, an altar, a temple—as well 
as any monument raised on the site of a fune¬ 
ral pile, as a mound or a pillar. Chaitya may, 
therefore, perhaps, be only a general term for 
both kinds of mound ; while Dhatugarbha or 
Dhagoba is particularly restricted to the 
“ relic” shrine. The word tope is derived from 
Afghanistan, where it is used to designate 
all the solid mounds of masonry, some of 
which were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
and Masse n. The same term also is applied to 
the massive tower of Manikyala in the Pun¬ 
jab, as well as to all the smaller towers in its 
neighbourhood. There can be no doubt there¬ 
fore that the term tope is the same as the 
Pali Sthupo, and the Sanskrit Stupa, a 
“ mound” or “ tumulus,” both of which terms 
are of constant use in the buddbist books. 
Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a name common 
to each kind of tumulus ; whether it be the 
solid temple dedicated to the Supreme Being, 
or the massive mound erected over the relics 
of Sakya, or of one of his more eminent fol¬ 
lowers. From several passages in the Pali 
buddhistical annals, it would appear that 
topes were in existence prior to Sakya*s ad¬ 
vent ; and that they were objects of much 
reverence to the people. Sakya himself espe¬ 
cially inculcated the maintenance of these 
ancient Chaitya, and the continuance of the 
accustomed offerings and worship. In the 
sixth of his precepts, to the people of Yaisali, 
he enjoins them to maintain, respect, rever¬ 
ence, and make offerings to tlie Chaitya; 
and to keep up the ancient offerings without 
diminution. But this was, doubtless, only a 
politic accommodation of his own doctrines 
to the existing belief of the jieople, adopted 
for the purpose of ensuring a more reiidy as¬ 
sent to his own views. Like as Mahomed 
recognised the pnqihetic missions of Moses 
and Elias, and the divinity of our Saviour 
Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknowledge the 
holy munis Karkutsanda, or Krakuchanda, 
Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his immediate pre¬ 
decessors. They were probably heroes or 
saints, who obtained the respect of their fel¬ 
low-countrymen during life, and their rever* 
ence after death. Stupas had been erected 
over their relics in the neighbourhood of Ka- 
pila and of Benares, and the worship was too 
firmly established to be attacked with any 
chance of success. Sakya therefore artfully 
engrafted them on his own system as the. 
buddbas of a former age. It appears also 
that Stupas had been erected over supreme 
monarchs prior to Sakya*s advent, for Sakya 
particularly informs his disciple Ananda that, 
over the remains of a Chakravisyrti Baja} th^ 
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build tbe Sthupo at a spot where four prin- 
cipal roads meeU It is olear^ therefore, that 
the tope, or “ tumulus,” was the common 
form of tombs at that period. In fact, the 
tope, as its name implies, is nothing more 
than a regularly built cairn or pile of stones, 
which was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funeral memento. The topes were, therefore, 
of three distinct kinds : 1st, the Dedicatory, 
which were consecrated to the Supreme Bud¬ 
dha : 2od, the strictly Funeral, which con¬ 
tained the ashes of the dead : and 3rd, the 
Memorial, which were built upon celebrated 
spots. Of the Dedicatory Topes, as it is im¬ 
probable that any deposit would have been 
placed in them, we may plausibly conclude 
that the largest topes, such as those of San- 
chi, Satdhara, and Bhojpur, were consecrated 
to the Supreme Invisible Adi-Buddha. Of 
the Memorial Topes, little is at present 
known. It seems nearly certain, however, 
that the great Manikyala Tope was of this 
kind, for an inscription extracted from it, 
which begins with Gomangasa, of tlie aban¬ 
doned body,” undoubtedly refers to Sakya’s 
abandonment of hia body to a hungry lion. 
This tope, therefore, dates earlier thati the 
period of Fa Hian’s Indian pilgrimage in A.D. 
400, The Funeral Topes were of course the 
most numerous, as they were built of all sizes 
and kinds of material according to the rank 
of the deceased and the means of his frater¬ 
nity. At Bhojpur, the topes occupy four dis¬ 
tinct stages or platforms of the hill. The 
largest topes, six in number, occupy the up¬ 
permost stage, and were, he believes, dedicat¬ 
ed to Buddha ; that ia, either to the celestial 
Buddha, Adinath, or to the relics of the mor¬ 
tal Buddha, Sakya. This view is borne out 
by the facts that the largest tope contained 
no deposit, and that the second and third 
sized topes yielded crystal boxes, one of which 
shaped like a tope, contained only a minute 
portion of human bone smaller than a pea. 

There is a tope near Peshawar similar to 
those of Manikhyala and Belur. It is near 
a hundred feet high. They all have a cham¬ 
ber in the midst of the pile. It is not easy to 
trace the derivation of the word tope. 
Tumulus; modo terra tumens ; alias sepul- 
chrum, (Serv. ad Virg. Mu. II. 713.) But 
the dictionaries do not assign the latter 
sense to tel in Persian ; nor to tel in He¬ 
brew, although it may be implied. In the 
Turkish word tepeh, which the Persians pro¬ 
nounce tappeh, signifying a hillock or small 
turaular mountain, we may fancy a resem¬ 
blance to the Greek ratfyos (sepulchrum) or 
ratftrf (sepultura), and it is applied (though 
not exactly in this sense) to some of the se¬ 
pulchral heaps near Troy,— Ou9elej/s Travels, 
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vol. ii. p. 112. Cunningham^8 BKilsa Topes^ 
Bee Cairns. 

See Inscriptions, for the topes or tumuli of 
Kraku Chanda, Kanaka and Kasyapa. See 
Hindu for the topes of Manikhyala. See 
Kabul. 

TOPE-KHANCHE. The border village on 
the grand trunk road. Chass was, on the old 
route via Hazareebung, the village where Ben¬ 
gal and Behar on each other gaze, and where 
the traveller has to pass on from one to the 
other province. Hence the popular saying 
of the Hindoostanees 

Jab koi p&r hojat^ Ch^ss 
Tab chhorta nuhi ghar kt as. 

TOPI. Gui. Hind. Tam. A hat. 

TOPI-WALA. Hind, literally hat-fellow, 
—a derogatory term employed by natives of 
India to designate Europeans. 

TOPOGBAPHIA CHRISTIANA. See 
Cosmas. 

TOPPU NELLI. Tam. Phyllanthus em- 
blica. 

TOR or black Terin, a tribe occupying 
Pishin ; Spin or White Terin, a tribe residing 
in the valley of Zawura, and in the open 
plains of Tull and Chutialli. They stretch 
into Cutch Gundava and nearly touch the 
British frontier— Latham. See Afghan. 

TOR. Hind, SeeTawar 

TOR. Hind, Euphorbia Royleana. 

TOR, in Wcllsted’s* time consisted of two 
villages, one of which is now completely fallen 
to decay, Hamilton describesTor as a miserable 
hamlet, consisting of about twenty cabins, 
twelve of which are inhabited by Christians 
of the Greek rite. The huts are constructed 
of madrepores, picked out of the sea ; in one 
piece of wall eleven different species were 
counted. The sea there is also surprisingly 
rich in conchylia, the debris of which lie 
thickly strewn along the shore.— Wellsled's 
Travels^ vol. ii. p, 9. Hamilton's Sinai, 
Hedjaz and Soudan, p. 13 14. 

TORA. Such vocables as the Arabic Tur, 
the Persian Tora, and the Latin Taurus” 
denote an ancient sisterhood of tongues.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, vol. iii. p. 32. 

TORA. A number of trays, containing 
various dishes of food, presented to others by 
great men, or the dishes set before guests at 
meals. 

TORA BUJJA. Hind. Adhatoda vasica, 

TORAD QOPA ? Euouymus tingens. 

TO RAM A. Amongst the Tartars, a dish 
of horseflesh boiled soft, and mixed up with 
turnips, carrots and dumplings. 

TORA MALU. See Cybium guttatum. 

TORA PAN A. Hind. Baliospermum 
Indicum. 

TORA POSH. A covering for dishes. 
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TORRENS, HENRY. 


TORA-RANQ-KONHA. Hind, of Bun- 
noo, black sand-stone. 

TORA SHIQQA, Psht. Auriferous sand. 

TOR A YEN. See Koraraber. 

TORBANNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

TORBEILA. See Khyber. 

TORCH-THISTLE. Cercua senilis. 

TORCH TREE. Torchwood. In India, 
Ixora parviflora, VahL'y in Ceylon, a straight 
dried branch of the Pterospermum suberifo- 
lium is used for a torch. It is bruised into 
loose strips and it burns freely and steadily, 
one lasting for two hours. 

TORDANDA. Hind. Euphorbia Royle- 
ana. 

TORELAGA. Tel. Limonia acidissima, 
Linn. L. crenulata, A*, ii. 381. 

TORENIA. A genus of plants of the natu¬ 
ral family Scrophulariacea 0 , found in India 
the tropical parts of Australia, and in South 
America. 

TORENIA ASIATICA. Linn. 

Gaela dola, Sans. 

A plant found in almost every part of 
India, is described by Rheede as having the 
juice of its leaves employed as a cure for 
gonorrhsea on the coast of Malabar. It has a 
brilliant purple flower.— 0^Shaughnessy^ 

477. Eng. Cyc. 

TORENIA CORDIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Kaka pu, Maleal. 

This annual spreading plant grows on the 
coasts of Southern India and is used in 
medicine. 

TORGATS. SeoHalgas. 

TORI. Hind. Sinapis dichotoma. 

TORI. Hind. A vegetable. 

Bhinda tori, Abelmoschus esculentus. 

Galar tori, Trichosanthes anguina. 

Gliia tori, Luffa pentandra. 

Kali tori, Luffa acutangula. 

TORI A. Hind. Sinapis dichotoma. 

TO RIKA. See Japan, 

TORJAGA. Hind. Pavia Indica. 

TORKI. Hind. Indigofera linifolia, 

TORNADO. Span. Cyclone. 

TORNGARSUK. The Greenlander be¬ 
lieves that after death the soul travels to Torn- 
garsuk, where reigns perpetual summer and 
sunshine and no night; where there is good 
water, endless seals, birds and reindeer. 

TORPEDINID^. The torpedo family of 
fishes, belonging to the order Plagiostomi, 
and the sub-order Raiinse. Several genera 
and species occur in Indian waters, viz., 
Narcine Indica, Astrape dipterygia, Temera 
Hardwickii and Cysteocercus temerae, but 
Dr. Cantor says, large individuals of Narcine 
are at Penang of rare occurrence, but younger, 
from 3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at 
all seasons, and in or out of water they 


cies of fishes introduced in a jar filled with 
sen-water and containing a large Narcine, 
shewed no consequences from the contact, ifor 
did they appear to avoid the torpedo. The 
food of this and the other Malayan Torpedi* 
nidse consists of Crustacea and Testacea. 
Torpedo, the principal genua, was founded by 
Dumeril upon the Raia torpedo of Linnseuft* ^ 
and some other species, distinguished by 
having the tail short and moderately 
and the disc of the body nearly 
anterior margin being formed by tiA. we only 
ed portions from the head, w^icb, 
sideways, join the pectorals : • the space iSi® 
tween the head, the pectoral fins, and the 
branchiae, is occupied by small vertical hexa¬ 
gonal tubes, which are filled with mucous 
matter, and largely provided with nerves 
from the eighth pair. The situation of these 
honeycomb like cells, which constitute the 
electrical apparatus, is indicated on the upper 
surface by a slight convexity on each side of 
the head. Cuvier and Kisso consider that 
several species have been confounded under a 
common name, and the latter of these authors 
has characterised four species of Torpedo in 
his ‘ Ilistoire Naturelle de PEurope Merid ion- 
ale.’ They are 

Torpedo Narke^ which he describes as being 
yellowish-red above, and having five ocelluted 
spots. 

Torpedo unimaculata. This species has 
the body above fulvous, spotted with whi¬ 
tish spots, and one oblong ocellated spot 
in the middle of the back. The tail is more 
elongated and slender. It is said to hawe the 
electrical apparatus scarcely visible, and to 
give but very slight shocks. 

Torpedo marviorata. Body flesh-coloured^ 
and having brown spots and sinuous markings, 
producing a marbled appearance : tail thick 
above rounded. 

Torpedo Galvani. Body fulvous, immacu¬ 
late, but margined with black. Fleming 
refers the British Torpedo to the thk^ ol 
these species, Torpedo mannorata.— 

Cantor. 

TO UR A VELAGA. Tel. A specie* 
Feronia, ^ 

TORRENS, HENRY. Was Secretary ti# 
the Government of India from 1838 to 184/5r^r 
Secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society; Re* 
sident atMoorshedabad. He diedAugust 1852} 
He was a man of great learning, and almtm 
universal accomplishments. Author of Traiipi*^ 
latioii of Arabian Nights, Calcutta, 1839-^ 
Wrote an Abstract of traffic across the N. W. 
frontier, in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. x. 677, 
reprinted, Edin. Phil. Jl. 1841.—On Native 
impressions on the natural history of animal* 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1849, vol. xviii. 778.-—A 


may be handled with impunity. Several spe- memoir of him appeared in Coibya’a India 
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Review, 1842, vol. xii. 556 ; Bombay Times, 
Jui>e 6, 1851, and August 30, 1852. 

TOURES ISLANDS. The great Torres 
islands are the most western islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago. They consist of two 
contiguous islands with some small islets near 
them, the centre of the western island being ^ 
^^lat. 11^47’ N., long. 97° 28' E. The I 
‘^ig^«^tle Torres Islands are a group of three or 
ere straggling isles 9 miles south by 

d the Torres. 

he ashe«'iNGTON, Viscount, in whose Go- 
j ^iment of Ceylon, in 1848, a formidable 
4 rising of the Kandyans occurred. 

TORS. the natural weathering of rocks 
exposed to atbiospheric vicissitudes, the pe¬ 
rishable parts are removed, and the more re¬ 
sisting portions remain. In rocks wliicli ma¬ 
nifest peculiar arrangements of joints or natn-' 
ral divisions, the blocks and masses defined 
by tlieir intersections often appear in cubical, 
sub-columnar, and other cliaracteristic shapes. 
To masses more or less characteristic in figure, 
left by the decay of surrounding parts in pro¬ 
minent situations, the name of * 'for’ is appli¬ 
ed ill the granitic tracts of Devon and Onm- 
wall. Tors are of very frequent occurrence 
in the granitic tracts of Southern India,where, 
as in Hyderabad in the Dekhan, and in the 
Ceded Districts, the piled up masses often are 
seen assuming the appearances of artificial 
structures.— Gyc, Neiobold. 

TORTOISES. In Southern Asia, there 
are about 32 species of land and freshwater 
tortoises, of the families Testudinidai and 
Emydidae. Testudo Grecainhabits a part of 
Syria, the Test, geometrica, aii Afreau species, 
is found also in the island of Ceylon ; but the 
existence of the Test. Indica upon the coast 
of Coromandel is not confirmed. Of Trionyx, 
several species inhabit the rivers of Southern 
Asia. One has been observed in the Euphra¬ 
tes, whicli is perhaps identical with the Trionyx 
^ile, idso found in Hindustan. The 
maintains the Tr. Gangetiens, peculiar, 
LS is known, to that river ; another, the 
.nosus, which forms the passage to the 
is found also on the coast of Coro- 
while two others, Tr. steJJatus and 
danus, have been observed from Bengal to 
island of Java. The Trionyx of Japan 
longs most probably to the first of these, 
lich would thus be nearly as widely diflfused 
;he Emys vulgaris, of which a local variety 
^ound in the islands of that empire. The 
other Emydes of the south-eastern portion of 
Asia are E* tectum, E. megacephala, so cha¬ 
racteristic in its heavy or unwieldy form ; E. 
Tetrionyx, intermediate between the Emydes 
and Trionyx, and a native of the river Irawad- 
dy; E, Spengleri, of whiA several iuteresting 


' varieties are known from the isle of France, 
Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Bor¬ 
neo, and China; and finally, two species, 
which vary from the others by their rounded 
shell, and of which one possesses a moveable 
sternum; E. couro inhabits China, the .south¬ 
ern point of Celebes, and the islands of Penang, 
Java, and Amboyna ; while the other, E. tri- 
juga, has only been found in Java.— Siehold, 
Faun^ Jap. Chelonii per G. J> Temmiiick 
and JL ScMegel in Magazine of Zoology and 
BotanyV. /. pp. 199, 200. Gunther^ Reptiles, 
TORTOISE BEETLES. See Coleoptera. 
TORTOISE SHELL. 

Ecaillo de tortue. Fu. I Scaglia de Tartaniga, Tt. 
Schilpad, Oku. | Siak ; Kurakura, Malay. 

Kachakra, Guz. Hind, I Sieiik pauu, ,, 

I Kulit-pauu, „ 

The scales of che turtle are extensively 
used ill the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, 
in inlaying, tkc. The goodness of tortoise shell 
depends mainly on the thickness and size of 
the scales, and partly on the clearnes.s and 
brilliancy of the colours. The tortoise sliell 
of the Indian Archipelago is considered su¬ 
perior to that obtained from Singapore, the 
African Coast, tlie West Indies, and the Lacca¬ 
dive andMaldive Islands* In Ceylon tlie margi¬ 
nal pieces of tortoise shell are used at Point de 
Gallo in the manufacture of bracelets and 
necklaces formed of a y chain of shell, it re- 
.scmbles amber in appearance ; these bear a 
higher price than such as are formed by the 
darker shell. In Ceylon there is a great de- 
m.aml for turtoise-slieil for the manufacture of 
combs, which are worn by men as well as 
women among the Singalese. In the numerous 
excesses into which English costume has been 
carried, the size of the back comb worn by 
ladies has never attained that of tlie Singalese 
men, who also wear a narrow long bent comb 
across the fore part of the head—the lighter 
coloured shell is most esteemed by them. 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell back comb, which increases in value 
according to the size and quality of the shell. : 
hair pins of tortoise-shell .are worn by tAie 
women, gold and silver being substituted |for 
full dress; these hair pins are among Ithe 
articles purchased by passengers in the stefcni- 
boats. The Malay tortoise-shell term Smsik- 
panu,'* is literally tortoise scales.’* The^nly 
part of the sea tortoises or turtles held of »nuch 
value by the natives of the Indian islaJids is 
the shell. Tortoises are found in all thf —« 
of the Malay and Philippine archipellagos, 
but the imbricated kind that yields the I finest 
shell is most abundant in those of Ce^Bebes 
and the Spice Islands, as far as the coa^t^of 
New Guinea. The parties chiefly engaged ' 
their capture are the Bajurace, nomadic huntert 
of the ArchipelagO) of whom the turtle is the 
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principal game. These people distinguish 
four species of sea-turtles, to which they give 
the lhames of kulitan, akung, ratu, and boko. 
The last is the panu of the Malays, and the 
green esculent turtle, of which the carapace 
is of no use, the animal being valued only for 
its flesh to sell to the Chinese ai»d Europeans, 
for among the mahomedans it is unlawful 
food. The three first named species all yield 
a marketable shell. The ratu, which signifies 
king or royal turtle, is eaid to be of great 
size, measuring from five to six feet in length, 
but is not often taken, and the shell is of 
inferior value. All the finest shell is afforded 
by the first, the kulitan, the name, in fact, 
signifying “shell turtle.’* Amongst the more 
valuable of the commodities which the enter- 
prizing and industrious Bugi annually bring 
from Celebes and other eastern islands, tor¬ 
toise shell holds one of the first places. Tlie 
quantity imported into Singapore sometimes 
rises above 13,000 and sometimes sinks be¬ 
low 7,000 pounds, but the average one year 
with another is about 10,000 pounds. Mr. 
Vosmaer describing its collection by the Orang 
Baju of the south eastern peninsula of Celebes, 
also mentions that they distinguish four princi¬ 
pal kinds of tortoise, and name them kulitan, 
akung, boko, and ratu. The first named is 
the kind, which on account of its costly shell, 
is the most prized ; it is from the so named 
Karet tortoise. The shell or back of this crea¬ 
ture is covered with 13 shields or blades, which 
lie regularly on each other in the manner of 
scales, five on the middle of the back and 
four on the sides ; these are the plates which 
furnish the costly tortoise-shell to art. The 
edge of the scale or of the back is further j 
covered with 25 thin pieces joined to each j 
other, which in commerce are known under 
the appellation of feet or noses of the tortoise. 
The value of the tortoiseshell depends on the j 
weight and quality of each head, under which 
expression is understood the collective tortoise- 
shell belonging to one and the same animal. 
Tortoise-shells which have white and black 
spots that touch each other, and are as much 
as possible similar on both sides of tlie blade, 
are, in the eyes of the Chinese, much finer, 
and are on that account more greedily mono¬ 
polized by them, than those which want this 
peculiarity, and are on the contrary reddish, 
more damasked than spotted, possess little 
white, or whose colours, according to their 
taste, are badly distributed. The caprice of 
the Chinese makes them sometimes value 
single beads at unheard of prices, namely, 
such as pass under the name of white bends, 
which they also distinguish by peculiar 
names. It is almost impossible to give an 
accurate description of these kindsi and of 
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their subdivisions ; for these depend on many*^ 
circumstances which remain inappreciable to 
our eyes. It is therefore enough to remark 
on this subject that such heads as^ possessing 
the above named qualities, are very white on 
the blades and have the outer rim of each 
blade to the breadth of 2 or 3 fingers wholly 
white, and the weight of which amounts to 
catties (qualities which are seldom found 
united), may be valued at one thousand guild¬ 
ers and upwards = £24 per lb. avoirdupois. 
The feet (r noses of the tortoise shell are only 
destined for the Chinese market; whenever 
the two hinder pieces are sound and have the 
weight of ^ catty or thereabouts, which is 
very seldom the case, they may reach the 
value of fifty guilders and more. The whole 
shell of a tortoise seldom weighs more than 
3 catties, notwithstanding it is asserted that 
there sometimes occur heads of 4 and 5 catties. 
Tortoise shells are also sometimes found, of 
I which the shell, instead of 13 blades, consists 
of a single undivided blade ; the Orang Baju 
call this kind, which very seldom occurs, 
Lojong, or Loyong. 

Tho Akung also furnishes tortoise shell 
(karet), but the shell being thin, and of a poor 
quality, much less value is attached to it. 

The Boko is the same as that which is 
called Panju by the Malays. It is the com¬ 
mon sea tt>rtoise, which is of no other use than 
to be eaten. To these sorts the Panjubui 
ought to be added, being the common tortoise, 
with a thick shell, like that of the proper 
tortoise, but of poor quality and therefore of 
trifling value ; so also tho Akung-Boko, which 
is distinguished from the common boko by 
its much larger head. 

The Katu, lastly, furnishes a sort which is 
distinguished by its peculiarly great size, the 
Orang Baju asserting that it is usually twice 
as big as the largest tortoise-shell tortoise, 
and therefore 5 to 6 feet long and even more. 

The usual modes by which the Orang 
Baju catch the tortoise are principally by 
the hadung, the harpoon, and the net; orby 
falling upon the females when they resort to 
the strand to lay their eggs, which is the 
most usual, almost the only way by which thte** 
inhabitants of the coast catch this animal* 

So soon as they have got the creature in th^r 
power, they turn it on its back, when, unable 
to recover itself, it remains lying helpless. 

It sometimes also falls into the fishing stakes, 
into which it enters like the fish. r 

Whenever the Orang Baju have caught a 
tortoise, they kill it immediately by blows 
upon the head. They then take its upper 
shield or the back itself quite ofiT, being the 
only thing about the animal which has value. 
Ttie tortoise shell adhering so fast to the shield 
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that, if they at once pulled it off, there would 
be danger of tearing the shells, they usually 
wait three days, during which time the soft 
parts become decomposed and the shells are 
loosened with little trouble. When they 
wish to remove the shell immediately after 
the capture, they separate it by means of 
boiling water. They also often accomplish 
this object by the beat of a fire, in the ap- 
plication of which, however, a danger is run 
of injuring the shell by burning it, for which 
reason this mode is only adopted by those 
who do not know its value. The Indian is¬ 
lands furnish the largest supply of tortoise¬ 
shell for the European and Chinese markets, 
the chief emporia being Singapore, ]Vlanilla 
and Batavia, from which are exported yearly 
about 26,000 pounds j undone half of this 
quantity is from Singapore. Mr. Morrison 
tells us that the best tortoise-shell comes 
to China from the Spice Islands and New 
Guinea, but it is collected all over the Archi¬ 
pelago and West Pacific. The common name 
of the Teatudo imbricata is havk’a bil 
tortoise. The shell is thicker, clearer, and 
more variegated than that of any other species 
and constitutes the sole value of the animal 
It is heart-form, and consists of thirteer 
inner with twenty-five marginal divisions 
The middle side-pieces are the thickest, largesi 
and most valuable ; the best is in lai'g< 
plates, free from cracks or carbuncles, anc 
almost transparent. The small broken an< 
crooked pieces are worthless. The Chinese U8( 
large quantities in the manufacture of combs 
boxes, toys, &c. During the H.E.I. Co.'s mono 
poly, tortoise-shell was brought to the Chinesi 
market for exportation to England, but it i; 
since carried to Singapore, and very little i 
brought to Hong-kong. The price varie: 
from 1000 dollars down to 200 per pecu 
according to quality. 

The export of tortoise-shell from Madrasi: 
1854 was lbs. 308, value lls. 2,204. At th 
Madras Exhibition, the epidermoid platei 
which overlap the back shell of the niarim 
turtles, transmitted from Travancore, wer< 
apparently fine plates. Another epiderma 
* production, called tortoise shell, from Madur 
and other inland localities, was exhibited 
but the specimens were of little value. McGil- 
livray says of the Caretta imbricata, produc¬ 
ing the greater part of the tortoise shell of 
commerce, and which is not rare in Torres 
Strait, that it is distinguished by having the 
posterior angle of each dorsal plate project¬ 
ing, BO as to give a serrated appearance to 
the margin of the carapace which, in the 
present species, is quite smooth. The green 
turtle average 350 lbs each, and the hawk’s- 
bills about 250 lbs. Although a strong pre 
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udice existed against the bawk’s-bill as an 
article of food, it is at least equal to the 
^ther. He saw newly hatched toiw running 
.bout in every direction, and among their 
umerous enemies, was a burrowing crab 
Ocypoda curstV) which runs with great swift- 
ess along the sandy beaches. Tortoisejtfiell, 
o the extent of 7000 to 13,000 poan&, is 
»rought from the Celebes and other eastern 
islands to Singapore .—McGillivray Voyage, 
VoL /. p. 51. At. J. R* Morrison Com ^ 
yendious Description. \Crawfurd Diet, r" 

439. Journ. of the hid. Archipel. vol. iii 
^F. June 1849. Faulkner. Rohde rtous 

TORTOSA, called by the native^ 
he ancient Orthosia. It is 
seashore, having a spacious plain exte..v,^,g 
round about it on its other sides.— Robinson's 
Travels^vol. II. p, 70. 

TORTRlClDiE. This family includes 
iylindroplus raaculatus, Linn, and C.rufus of 
Ceylon. 

TORTUES FRANCHES. See Chelonia. 
TORTURE. Many methods of torture are 
still practised in India, more particularly the 
various modes of compressing and binding 
the limbs and chest, and burning and brand¬ 
ing. The latter practice still lingers through¬ 
out the Bengal Presidency, and prints of the 
chillum and hata are by no means rare. 
—Calcutta Review Januhry 1871. 

TORUN. In Rajputana, this sjmJ)ol of mar¬ 
riage consists of three wooden barsi form¬ 
ing an equilateral triangle, mystic in shape 
and number, and having the apex crown¬ 
ed with the effigies of the peacock ; it is 
placed over the portal of the bride’s abode. 
At Oodipoor, when the princes of Jessul- 
mir, Bikaner and Kishengurh simultane¬ 
ously married the two daughters and the grand¬ 
daughter of the Rana, the toruns were sus¬ 
pended from the battlements of the tripolia, 
or three arched portal leading to the palace. 
The bridegroom on horse-back, lance in hand, 
proceeds to break the torun, torun-torna, which 
is defended by the damsels of the bride, who 
from the parapet assail him with missiles of 
various kinds, especially With a crim.soa 
powder made from the flowers of the palasa, at 
the same time singing songs fitted to the 
occasion replete v;ith double entendres. At 
length the torun is broken amidst the shouts 
of the retainers, when the fair defenders retire. 
The similitude of these ceremonies to others 
in the north of Europe and in Asia,increases the 
list of com-affinities, and indicates the violence 
of rude times to obtain the object of affeo- 
tiou ; and the lance, with which the Rajpoot 
chieftain breaks the torun, has the same 
emblematic import as the spear which, at the 
marriage of the nobles in Sweden, was a neces- 
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aary implement in the furniture of the marri¬ 
age chamber. We discover in this era- 
Jblem the origin of the triumphal arches of 
antiquity, with many other rites which may be 
traced to the Indo-8cythic races of Asia. 
The torun, in its original form, consisted of 
two columns and an architrave, constituting 
the number three, sacred to Hari the god of 
war. In the progress of the arts, the architrave 
gave way to the hindu arch, which consisted 
of two or more ribs without the keystone, the 
apex being the perpendicular junction of the 
archivaults ; nor is the arc of the tornii semi¬ 
circular, or any segment of a circle, but with 
that graceful curvature which stamps with 
originality one of the arches of the Normans, 
who may have brought it from their ancient 
seats on the Ox us, whence it may also have 
been carried within the Indus. The cromlech, 
or trilitbic altar, in the centre of all those 
monuments, called druidic, is most probably a 
torun sacred to the sun-god Belenns, like 
Hur or Bal Siva, the god of battle, to whom, as 
soon as a temple is raised, the torun is 
erected, and many of these are exquisitely 
beautiful.— Northern Antiquities. TocCs Ha' 
jasthan^ vol. I. p. 271. 

TORY A. Hind. A variety of mustard 
seed. 

TOS. Hind. Abies Smithiana, the Hima¬ 
layan spruce, also Abies or Picea Webbiaua. 

TOSA, of Nepaul, Hordeum hexastichon, 
Linn. 

TOSALL See Inscriptions. 

TOSHA. A vow or oblation. 

TOSHA-KHANA. Hind. The wardrobe 
of royalty. 

TO-SHAK. Hind. A mattrass, 

TOSI MAIDAN. See Kashmir. 

TOTA. Tel. Totam. Tam. A garden. 

TOT A BALI RaKASA. Tel. Colocasia 
liidica, Voigt. Arum Indicum, Roxh. 

TOTA DULA GONDA. Tel. Mucuna 
utilis, Wall. 

TOTA KURA, or Perugu tota kura, Tel, 
Amarantus oleraceus, A. tristis, and other 
cultivated kinds. 

TOTAL VADL Tam. Mimosa pudica. 

TOTANUS CALIDRIS. Common Red¬ 
shank of Europe, Asia; very common in India. 

Tetanus fnscus. Spotted Redshank of 
Europe, Asia ; common in India, 

Totanus glottis. Green-shank of Europe 
Asia, Africa, Australia; stragglers obtained 
in N. America, very common in India. 

TOTA VEMU. Tel., also Cbiku velaga. 
Decliptera parvibracteata, Nees. 

TOTEM. An early stage in religious 
progress, is that which may be called tote- 
mism. The savage does not abandon his 
belief in fetiohismi from which indeed no 
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race of men has yet entirely freed itself, but 
he superinduces on it a belief in beings of a 
higher and less material nature. In this 
stage everything may be worshipped—trees, 
stones, rivers, mountains, the heavenly bodies, 
plants, and animals. A family, for instance, 
which was called after the bear, would come 
to look on that animal first with interest, then 
with respect, and at length with a sort of awe. 
The habit of calling children after some ani¬ 
mal or plant is very common. In China also 
the nam a is frequently that of a flower, animah 
or such like thing. In India, amongst the 
slave girls of the mahomedan harems, the 
nargas, the sosan, the narcissus, the lily, 
<$rc., are in common use as names. In 
Australia we seem to find the totem, or, as it 
is there called, kobong, almost in the very 
moment of deification. Each family, says 
Sir Q. Grey, adopts some animal or vegetable 
as their crest or sign, or kobong as they call 
it; but it is more likely that these have 
been named after the families, than that the 
families have been named after them. A 
certain mysterious connection exists between 
the family and its kobong, so that a member 
of the family will never kill an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belongs, should 
he find it asleep ; indeed, he always kills it 
reluctantly, and never without affording it a 
chance of esc.^pe. This arises from the family 
belief that some one individual of the species 
is their nearest friend, to kill whom would 
be a great crime, and to be carefully avoided. 
Similarly, a native of Australia who has a 
vegetable for his kobong, may not gather it 
under certain circumstances, and at a parti¬ 
cular period of the year. Here we see a 
certain feeling for the kobong or totem, 
though it does not amount to worship. la 
America, on the other hand, it has develop¬ 
ed into a veritable religion. So also among 
the Khonds of India, the different tribes take 
their designation from various animals, as the 
bear tribe, owl tribe, deer tribe, &c. The Kol 
of Nagpore also are divided into ‘ keeli' or 
clans, generally called after animals, which, in 
consequence, they do not eat. Thus the eel, 
hawk, and heron tribes abstain respectively 
from the flesh of these animals ,—Lubbock 
Origin Civil, 173, 

TOTILLA-GASS. Singh. Calosanthes 
Indica, Blame. 

TOTTE. See Tibet. 

TOTTENHAM. See Lightning conduc¬ 
tors. 

TOTTI, of the Tamul people, is a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers. The 
domestic Totti does the humblest part of the 
house work. 
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TOTITAR. a race of Coimbatore, who set¬ 
tled there from the north. 

TOU. In the midst of a Tartar camp is a 
standard formed of a long pike, to which 
are attached seven white jak’s tails, one 
above another. These standards are called 
ton by the Chinese; and, doubtless^ it is 
from them that the name of the Turkish 
standard, the “ toug*' has been derived. 
“ It is,” says Cuvier, with the tail of the 
yak, a kind of small buffalo with a long¬ 
haired tail, like that of the horse, itself a 
native of the mountains of Tibet, that 
those standards were first made which are 
still in use among the Turks.”— Regne Ani¬ 
mal, vol, I. p. 270. Iluc*s Christianity, voL 
I. p. 121. 

TOUBA TREE, of the mahomedaus, a 
fabulous tree which is mentioned in the Koran. 

TOUCAMBASO. See Token besseys. 

TOUK KY-AU. Burm. Pentaptera arjuna. 

TOUK-YAT-? See Dyes. 

TOUK-TA. Bdrm. Taccapinnatifida, Limi, 

TOULA. See Konren. 

TOULOUP, a winter-dress of the peasants. 

TOUNBEIN, Bl'RM. Artocarpua mollis, 
WalL 

TOUNG. Burm. a hill; wild, uncultivated. 

TOUNG-BEN. Burm. Artocarpus echi- 
nata, Roxb- The timber is equally lasting with 
Thengan, but scarcer than the latter and of 
size to afford a large canoe. In Amherst, 
it is used in boat-building and for making 
carts. It is a strong, heavy wood, well adapt¬ 
ed for handles of tools, dtc.— Cat. Ex, 1851. 

TOUNG-BIIAUT. Burm. In Tuvoy, a 
rough, knotty wood, used for knife and spear- 
handles.— Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG BHIEN. Burm. A light porous 
wood of Tavoy, used for common carpentry.— 
Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG-BYE-NAY. In Tenasscrirn, a 
brittle short-grained wood. Not the moun¬ 
tain jack, though similar to it in name ; maxi¬ 
mum girth 5 cubits, maximum length, 30 
feet. Scarce, but found along the banks of 
rivers all over the provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water.— Captain Dance. 

TOUNG-BYENG. Burm. In Tavoy a 
kind of red saul.— Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG-BYIOU. Burm. A close grained, 
brown shaky wood of Tavoy, 

TOUNG-DA-LAI. Burm, Garcinia sp., G 
cowa, G. Roxburghii, McClelland, 

TOUNG-GA-LA. Martaban. Ancistro- 
lobus carneus, Wall* 

TOUNGHOO. A town and military 
cantonment on the Salwin river in British 
Burmaht See Pegu. Karen. 
TOUNG-KHA-EAY. Burm. A wood of 
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Tavoy, where it is called Bed Jarool j used in 
boat-building.— Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG-KA-THEEL. Burm. Erythrina 
Indica, Lam. 

TOUNG-MA-YOA. Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein, wood smooth, and used by the 
Burmese as a slate or writing board.— Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TOUNG-FEING-NAI. Bufm. Artocar¬ 
pus echinata, Roxh. 

TOUNG-THA-KHWA. Burm. In Am¬ 
herst, this is a capital wood for any purpose; 
used for gun-carriages or gun-stocks.—-(7ai, 
Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-THA-BYIOU. Burm. In Am- 
herst, a kind of Acacia used for house posts ; 
it is a strong, red, heavy wood.— Cat. Ex. 
185L 

TOUNG-THA-LAY. Burm. Garcinia, sp. 
G. cowa ; G. Roxburghii, R. W. 

TOUNG-THAU-GYEE. Burm. In Am¬ 
herst, a hard compact wood of a dark brown 
colour.— Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-THU. A tribe, occupying the 
valley of Salwyn, from lat. 18° to lat. 20^ N. 
The Toiingtbu dwell between the Setang and 
the Salwin and in Amherst Province, and 
are in their dialect more closely connected 
with the Yuma languages than with the Bur- 
man. The Toungthii has a large glossarial 
agreement with Karen, but it baa special alii- 
nities with the Kiiini and other Yumi dialects, 
and particularly with the Khy-eng, The 
Toungthu are islamized Chinese and are said 
to resemble the Anamese, but as their dress 
resembles that of the Anamese, this may 
create deception. Those who occupy a portion 
of province Amherst, are the only people 
there who understand the plough. This has 
a metal blade. They are esteemed good cul¬ 
tivators. 

TOUNG-ZA-LAT. Wiightia species. 

TOUN-KA-TSEET. Burm. A tree, one 
of the Leguminosge, not uncommon on the 
hills of British Burmah, wood used for ca¬ 
noes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45 : in a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, and 
the average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 10 feet.— Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

TOUN-NEIN-NAI. Burm. Artocarpus, 
species. 

TOUPAT KURUNDU. Singh. Cinna¬ 
mon. 

TOUR. 

Cajanus Indicus, | Cytisus cajan. 

Titgari, Can. I Toordhal, Hind. 

Pigeon Pea. Eno. Thovary Purpoo, Tam. 

Large Bhal, „ | Kandi papu, Tbl. 
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This is sown in fields at the commencement 
of the rains in June, and sometimes much 
later; it is ripe in December. The seeds are 
sometimes ground into fiour, or split like dry 
peas : for the latter, they are an excellent 
substitute There art; several varieties, which 
sell from 30 to 40 seers for the rupee. Is 
partly sown along with ragi like buUiir, and 
partly in full in dry lands. The quantity of 
it grown in Mysore is not sufficient for the 
wants of the people, and it is consequently 
largely imported into that district from Bara- 
mahal and Hellary. 

TOURGOUTH. See Kalkas. 

TOURMALINE is a corruption of the 
Ceylon name. The colours of tourmaline 
are generally dull, and so dark as to appear 
nearly black. It varies, too, very much in 
transparency. On account of its property of 
polarising light, it is used largely in the 
manufacture of polarising instruments. 

Lyncurium is supposed to be the ancient 
name for common tourmaline \ and the red 
variety was probably called Hyacinth, 

Yellow tourmaline, —Among the Ceylon 
diamonds which are seen for sale in Moulmein, 
is a yellow tourmaline resenffiling topaz. 
The yellow tourmaline from Ceylon is but 
little inferior to the real topaz, and is often 
sold for that gem. 

White tourmaline, —An occasional crystal 
of white tourmaline is seen among the crys¬ 
tals of the black variety in specimens from 
the Shan states. White jewels of an in¬ 
ferior quality are often offered for sale in 
Moulmein under the name of Ceylon dia¬ 
monds, but they are usually made from green 
tourmaline. White tourmaline is a rare 
mineral, but the green variety being common, 
the jewellers by exposing it to heat, expel its 
color, and it becomes white. 

Red Tourmaline, or Ruhellite, occurs in 
Ceylon, Burmah and Siberia, also con¬ 
stitutes a fine stone, and of great value when 
it is free from cracks and flaws. The finest 
known specimen of this gem, now in the collec¬ 
tion of minerals in the British Museum, Room 
III, case 40, is of uncommon form and di¬ 
mensions, and was presented to Colonel Sym- 
es by the King of Ava, when on an embassy 
to that country. They have all the richness 
of colour and lustre belonging to the ruby, 
though measuring an inch across. A Sibe¬ 
rian specimen of this variety, also in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, is valued at 500^. The 
yellowish grey and hyacinth brown varieties 
are chiefly brought from Ceylon, and the 
smoky green and blue from Brazil, on which 
account they are often called Brazilian eme¬ 
ralds and sapphires. 
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Schorl, or black tourmaline, is found in 
Madura in great abundance, also in quartz 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on the east side, 
<ind also at the foot of the eastern mountains 
near the head waters of the Dabgyaine, north¬ 
east of Mouimeih, In both places the crystals 
are numerous, and in Tavoy they are large, 
but not so handsome as seen in foreign speci¬ 
mens. 

Green tourmaline, when clear and fine, 
is valuable for gems, and specimens which 
cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
beryl, are brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; 
green tourmaline may be ascertained by a 
very simple test, for beryl scratches quartz, 
but tourmaline is scratched by quartz.— 
Mason, Dana^ Manual of Mineralogy, Bris¬ 
tow Mineralogy, p, 386. 

TOURMET. Cbakur is a country bound¬ 
ed on the east by Jesliekten, on the west by 
Tounnet, and by the Sooniot district on the 
north. In this Chakar district is the city of 
Tolo-Noor (seven lake.s) called by the Chinese 

Lama Mias,” by the Mongols ‘‘Nadan Omo,*' 
by the Tibetans “Sat Doon.’^ On the French 
map the place bears the name of ‘‘ Naiman 
Soome.”— Prinsfp's Tibet^ Tartary and Mon- 
goliai p, 39. 

TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Boragihaceee. The 
species forming small shrubs or herbs, are 
about 50 in number, diffused through the West 
Indies, S. America, Indian islands, and India. 
— Voigt, 

TOURNESOL. Fr. Litmus. 

TOU TCIIOW. Dio.scorea batatas. 

TOUW WERK. Dut. Cordage. 

'J’OVAIIAY. Tam. Ofjanus Indicus, Spreng* 

TOVARI MANNU CHETTU. Tel. 
Tovari is Cajanus, but the word mantm sig¬ 
nifies tlie earth, and the Sanscrit name Tuva- 
rika is said to be fragrant earth. 

TOWA. A river near Hoshungabad. 

T WALL AM. See Tin. 

TOWELS of difl'ereiit sizes are made 
in the districts of Cuddalore, Chingleput, and 
in the outskirts of Madias, of a quality equal 
to those of English manufacture. 

TOWER of Manikyala. See Buddha. 

TOWQ. A collar or ring, worn round the 
neck. 

TOWN!. Tam. Taniki mara, Malayalum. 
This Malabar and Canara tree grows to about 
three and a half feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to forty-five feet long ; it is of a whitish 
colour, and is used by the natives for catama¬ 
rans, canoes, &c. It produces a fruit used 
as a purgative iu cases of f6ver,<S^,; the timbev 
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if) not durable or of much use.— Bdye^ Forests 
of Malahar and Canara. 

TOWN-PI-NE, Hurm. In Tavoy, a good 
wood, used in boat building. — Dr. Wallich, 
TOWRU. Tam. Tel. Toguni, bran, 
TOWTAL. The Malayala name of a tree 
which grows to about two feet in diameter 
and thirty feet high. It is remarkably light 
but not very durable, and is used by the 
natives for catamarans, &c.— Edye. 21. and 
TOXOTES JACULATOR. Pallas- ap- 
pears to be the fish described by MM. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes from a drawing in 
the series, formerly in the late Colonel b^ir- 
quliar’s possession. 'I'he food of several 
examined, consisted of remains of Crustacea. 
In the Straits of Malacca this fish occurs, 
but not numerously, at all seasons. It is 
eaten by the Malays, wlio record its habits 
in the denomination, ikan, signifying a fish, 
sumpitan a blow-pipe. 

TOY CART. A Sanscrit play, the Mricbi- 
kata, by Kalidasa, translated by Professor 
Wilson. 


Dut 

Fr. 

Ger. 


Goz. 

Kil- 

Hind. 
It. 
Malay. 


Mayinan, 
Tiinanj^, 
Timangan, 
Sliai-i-bazi, 
Igrunbki, 
l^tijes, Juguetes 
de minnoa, 
Bom mi gal, 
Bomiualu, 


Malay. 


Pkrs. 

Rus. 


Sp. 

Tam 

Tel 


children to amuse them- 


TOYS. 

Spilgoed, 

Joueta, Bimbelota, 

Spielzeng, 

Spielsachen, 

Riimakra, 

Khnl, alao 
lowni, 

Trastulli, 

Parmayinan, 

Mayin, 

Play-thiiigs for 
selves. 

TRAOESMEN. The tradesmen and arti- 
zans of India Jire mostly all associated in 
classes, or sects, or ca.ste.s, who do not inter¬ 
marry and seldom eat with others. Amongst 
those may be named the Banjara or wander¬ 
ing grain-merchant ] the Bhatthari or cook ; 
Chichri or scavenger ; the Dlior or currier 
and leather worker; Dliaiigar or shepherd; 
Erkal-vadu or basket maker ; Goali or dairy¬ 
man ; Kalaigar or tinner; Kassar or brazier ; 
Khanjar or poultryman; Ladaf or cotton seller; 
Lar-kassai or beef salesman ;Lal begi or scaven¬ 
ger; Lobar or blackainith; Mookre or mealman; 
Muchi or leather worker ; Rangrez or dyer; 
Saikalgar or cutler; and Sonar or gold-smith. 
There are many wanderiuir tradesmen tribes, 
mostly predatory. The black-smith, gold¬ 
smith, brazier, carpenter, and stone cutter are 
styled the five artizau castes, komsala, or 
kansala, in contradistinction to the five learned 
castes. The artizan castes all wear the poitu or 
sacrificial cord ; they do not revere brahmins, 
and they carry their dead to the grave,and inter 
them in a sitting posture. The names for the 
various trades vary in the several languages 
Qf the East Indies, but throughout British 
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India, the family or caste separation of 
trades prevails. In further India and the 
Eastern Archipelago, where the system of 
caste does not prevail, some avocations as the 
butcher, the leather worker, the burier of the 
dead, are deemed unclean. 

TRaDESCANTIA, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the Commelynacae, or Spider-wort 
tribe, natives of America and India ; twelve 
species occur in the East Indies. T. axillaris 
is used in India as an external ar)plication 
ill tympanitis.— Voigt. 

TRADE-WINDS are winds which blow 
continuously from one direction, and are so 
called because of the facilities which they 
afford to trade by sea. They differ from 
monsoons, which blow one-half of the year 
from one direction, and the other half from 
an opposite or nearly opposite direction. There 
are two trade-windsrthe north-east on the north 
of the equator, and the south-east to the 
south ; and like all winds, these ate put in 
motion by the heat of the sun, and directed 
by the daily rotation of the earth. The belt or 
zone of the S. E. trades is broader than tliat of 
the N. E. trades; its current even crosMes the 
equator, and invades the belt of the N. E, 
trade.'^, and discharges itself into the region 
of equatorial calms. Ships sailing on the 
ocean, calculate on meeting the tradewinds 
and monsoons in certain parallels of latitude, 
and sail ft>r weeks wilh their ropes and sails 
unaltered. When the N. E. and S. E. 
trades meet, the equatorial calms are pro¬ 
duced, in which constant rain prevails; 
it is the condensed vapor of the ocean. 
Trade-winds, in the Pacific Ocean, blow 
from tlie N. E. between 9® and 27' N. lat., 
and from the S. E. between 3^ and 25' S. 
lat. But there is on the polar side of the 
north east trade-winds an immense area of 
arid plains for the heat of the solar ray to 
beat down upon, also an area of immense 
precipitation. These two sources of heat 
hold back tlie north-east trade winds, as it 
were, and when the two are united, as they 
are in India, they are sufficient not only to 
hold back the north-east trade-wind, but to 
reverse it, causing the south-west monsoon to 
blow for half the year instead of the north¬ 
east trade.— Maury's Physical Geography^ p, 
103. See Cyclone, Hurricane, Monsoon. 

TRAFALGAR. A word of Arabic deriva¬ 
tion, from Tarf el Gharb, the side or skirt of 
the West, it being the most occidental point 
then reached by Arab conquest .—BurtorVs 
Pilgrimage to Meccah^ Vol, I., p. 9. 

TRAGA. Hind. A self-immolation practised 
by bards and charans, the self-shedding of 
blood by a bard to enforce his demands. There 
I prevailed iu India a practice of hiring a per* 
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flon of a religious class, generally of the bard or 
bhat tribe, to threaten to injure himself unless 
redress were given. The person so hired 
threatened to kill or wound himself, or some 
other person, unless the demand he made were 
complied with. It has been put down by 
law. 

TRAGACANTH. 

Paraagh ul aswad, Ab. rpayaKav^a Gb. 

SamagU-ul-katira, „ Kattira, Guz. Hind. 
Kasira, ,, KathiLi „ 

Katira, „ Tragacantha, Lat. 

Gum tragacanth Enq. Kurn, Feus. 

,, Dragou, ,* Va(iomocottaypiaiin,TAM i 

Gommi astraganti, Fk. Badam vittu bauka, Tkl. 

Traganth, Ger. 

The gum tragacanth of commerce is a 
product of several plants. Tournefort adduced 
as it source, A, creticns of Lamarck, a native 
of Mount Ida iii Crete. Labillardiere describes 
A. gummijer^ a native of Mount Lihauoa in 
Syria. Olivier names A. inhabiting Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and northern Persia. In 
Crete and surrounding islands, this gum is 
gathered about the end of June from the 
Astragalus tragacantha. Arab authors de¬ 
scribe it by the name kasira or katira, for 
which, in the north-west and in the peninsula 
of India, kateera is substituted. Produced by 
Cochlospermum gossypium, and in Pegu, 
according to McClelland, by several species of 
Sterculia. Dr. E. Dickson, when in Koordistaii, 
collected plants which he ascertained to yield 
tragacanth. Dr. Lindley determined that the 
■white or best variety is yielded by A. gum- 
mi fer, and the red or inferior kind by his A. 
strobiliferus. Dr. Dickson observed a third 
variety that gave gum tragacanth. Gum 
tragacanth is largely employed in calico 
printing, and it has many uses in the 
arts and in pharmacy. The finest kind oc¬ 
curs in twisted, vermicular, rounded or elon¬ 
gated pieces, almost transparent, ■whitish, brit¬ 
tle, inodorous, with a slightly bitter taste. 
It is also found in large tears, of a vermicu¬ 
lar form, a reddish colour, and mixed with 
impurities ; the former, the vermiform, being 
the variety usually brought to England, while 
the latter is commonly employed on the con¬ 
tinent.— McCulloch. Koyle Materia Med. Me- 
Clelland^ O'Shaughne&syt AinsLie. Waterston 
quoted by Faulkner. 

TRAGELAPHUS HIPPELAPHUS. Oo- 
ILBY, syn. of Portax piotus, the Nil-ghai of 
India. See Niigbai, Portax. 

TRAGIA CANNABINA. Linn. ; Roxb. 

Eanchkuii ke jar, Duk. I Sirru CaDchuri, Tam. 
Casaghinnie, Sans. I Chmna Dula-goodi, Tkl. 
Kurundut), Taq. | Revati dula gondi, „ 

The root. 

Sirroo oanohuri Tsinna doolagoudi 

vayr, Tam. vayru, Tel. 

Kanchkoori ki jar, Dux. Caaaghinnie, Sans. 
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This plant, belonging to the order Euphor- 
biacese, occurs throughout British India. Its 
hair stings like that of the common nettle. 
The dried root has but little taste or smell, 
though with an agreeable odour when fresh. It 
is considered as diaphoretic and alterative, and 
is prescribed in decoction together with other 
articles of tl.e same class. An infusion of it is 
also given in fever.— Ains, Mot. Med. p. 114. 
TRAGIA INVOLUCRATA. Linn. 


Bich’huti, Beno. I Dustparisha, Sans. 

Bet-ya? Bubm. | Canchorie, Tam. 

Cauchnrie Eno. I Dulagondi, Tkl. 

Shorigenani, Malkal, | 

The root. 

Biebutee, Bkno, | Canchorie root, Enq 

Cancliorie vayr. Tam. Du8t[tarisha, Sans. 

Dulagundi voyroo Tkl. J 


The hairs sting violently; the roots are given 
by the hindu herbalists, styled Baid, Vytia, 
and Vaida, as an alterative in cachexia and 
venereal diseases, for alrering and correcting 
the habit in cases of mayghum (cachexia) 
and in old venereal affections attended with 
anomalous symptoms. Rheede, speaking of 
the root, says, Condlicit in febre ossiurn, 
ac servit pro pruritu corporis.’’ He further 
adds in decocto data, urinam suppressum 
movet.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 75. &Shaugh. 
p. 652. 

TRAGO-CAMELUS, syn. of the Nilgai, 
or Portax pictus. 

TRAGOPON. A genus of birds of the 
family Phasianidae, T. duvaucelli, Tern,, now 
referred to the genus Pucrasia, is the Pucra- 
sia macrolopha of Lesson, the purkhas phea¬ 
sant of the Himalayas, and T. Hastingii, 
Vigors, is a synonym of Cerioruis melanoce- 
phala, Gray, the horned monal or Argus 
phea.sant of the Himalayas.— Jerdon. See 
Birds, Phasianidm, Pheasants. 

TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS. Linn. 

T. sativus, Qat. | Salsify Eno. 

A plant of the order Matricariacese, an exceU 
lent vegetable cultivated for its white roots which 
are mild and sweet flavoured; requires culture 
similar to carrots ; held in high estimation by 
the French. The young shoots are sometimes 
used as asparagus, which in flavour they 
resemble. A native of England^ raised from 
seed.— Jaffrey. 

TRAGOPS BENNETTILsyn. of Antilope 
quadricornis, Blainville. See Antilope. 

TRAGOSITA MAURITIANA, a beetle 
from the Mauritius, largely distributed 
through means of the sugar bags* 

TRAGUS. See Rajpoots. 

TRAI. PusHT. Cucumis utillissimus. 

TRAI BIDOK, and Trai phum, are buddhist 
works of Siam. According to the buddbistic 
doctrine, matter is eternal, the existence of 
a world, its duration, destruction and repro- 
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duct ion, all the various combinations and 
modifications to which matter is liable, are 
the immediate result of the action of eternal 
and self-existing laws. The Trai Phum is 
muofi venerated in Siam. It is not an original 
work, received among the immense collection 
of canonical buddhist books called TraiBidok 
(in Burn)an,Bedegat), but a compilation made 
in the Buddhist era 2326. A. D. 1784, 
when tl>e king of Siam, in the presence of 
his nobles and retinue, proposed a series of 
questions to the chief hierarch, priests and 
learned men, of which they were able to 
answer some but some they could not answer. 
— Revd^ J» T. Jones in Journal Indian 
Archipelago, Vol. V-, No. XL See Bud’h. 
TRAIGGUMA. See Kush. 

TRAIL. A Japanese coin worth about 5s. 
lOd. 

TRAM A. Hind. Caragana pygmaea. 
TRAMPEL-THEIR. Ger. Camelus bac- 
trianus, Linn. 

TRAMWAY, a railway constructed for 
slow traffic. 

TKANQLTEBAR, in lat. IT V N., long. 
79° 55'E., a town on the Coromandel coast, 
formerly a Danish settlement. 

TRANNA. Hind. Vinoetoxicum canescens. 
TRANS, a Latin word in use amongst 
geographers of Europe, to indicate a country 
on the further side of rivers or mountains, as 
Trans Indus, Trans*Himalaya. Gis, another 
Lfxtiu word, is used to indicate the countries or 
region on the nearer side, as Gis*Himalaya, 
Cis-Indus. 

TRANS-^INDIA. See India, 
TRANS-INDUS SALT-M.INES. In the 
southern Khuttuk hills are the salt-mines, 
situated near the villages of Buhadoorkheyl, 
Kurruck, and Lutiimiir. There is also a 
separate mine at Malgeeii, a place lying east 
of Kohat. The headmen of thosse villages 
received a fixed percentage on the collections 
at the mines to obtain their good-will. The 
Sikhs never managed these mines at all. 
They fjirmed them out to some local chief, 
and left him to collect what he could. Under 
British rule, the control and working of the 
mines is in the hands of Government officers; i 
the salt is excavated and sold at the mine at 
a fixed duty of two, three, and four annas per 
mauud of 80 lbs., covering all expenses. See 
Khyber, p. 518. 

TRANS-JAVAN or Timorian, see India. 
TRANSMIGRATION. The Egyptians 
maintained that, after death, the immortal 
soul transmigrated into the bodies of birds, 
beasts, or fishes, and other animals, and 
that the gods took tefuge in the bodies of 
animals, from the wickedness and violence 
of men, Pythagoras and after him Empe- 
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dokles adopted these doctrines, and accord¬ 
ing to Heraclides, Pythagoras used to say of 
himself that he remembered not only what 
men, but what plants and animals he had passed 
through. Pythagoras said, he remembered 
that he had inhabited four bodies, and it is 
him whom Virgil means in these lines. 

“ Ipse nara nemini, Trojani tempore belli, 
Penthoides, Euphorbus, eram.” 

and Empedokles declared of himself that 
he had been first a boy, then a girl, then a 
plant, a bird, and fish In the Tibetan 
bud’dhist creed, the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion is shown, and final absorption into Bud¬ 
dha is put forward as the reward of a virtu¬ 
ous life. It follows that Buddha, with the 
Tibetans, is the divine being, who creat¬ 
ed* all, and to whom all return, and that for 
the good there is no .^separate existence in a 
future world. There has been some misap¬ 
prehension regarding the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas, the regeneration of the Grand Llama 
being considered as an exceptional case of 
a Buddha returning amongst mankind. Mr. 
Hodgson truly calls the divine Llamas of Tibet 
Arhantay but be believes that a very gross 
superstition has wrested the just notion of the 
character to its own use, and so created the 
“ immortal mortals, or preserR palpable divini¬ 
ties of Tibet.” In theNouv. Jour. Asiat. t. xiv. 
p. 408. ii, Fra Orazio says that “ Laraasempre 
sara colP istessa anima del medesime Clang- 
diub, oppure in altri corpi.” Remusat was 
not aware of this fact when he stated ** Les 
Lamas du Tibet se considerent eux-memes 
comme autant de divinites (Bouddhas) incar- 
nees pour le salut des homes.” But the ex¬ 
planation which Major Cunningham received 
in Ladak, which is the same as that obtained 
by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple and con¬ 
vincing. The Grand Llama is only are- 
generated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting buddhahood, that he may continue 
to be born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be 
regenerated, and hence the famous epithet 
of Sathagatha, thus gone,” and Sdgata, 

“ well gone,'’ or gone for ever. 

In buddhism, one of the established laws is 
j the belief in metempsychosis or the migration 
I of the souls of animated beings ; and the Ti¬ 
betans believe in six forms in which a living 
being may be reborn, viz., Lha, Tib, Deva, 
SansJc, spirits or gods; Mi or men; Lha Majin 
or evil spirits; Dudo or Johsong, brutes, 
beasts ; Yidaga, imaginary monsters ; and as 
the inmates of Nyalba or hell, or Naraka. All 
hindoos believe in the transmigration of souls. 

—Hodgson pp. 137, 138, Sonnerat's Voyage, 
p. 71. The Bhilsa Topee by Major Cunning¬ 
ham^ pages 1 to 67» 
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• TRANSOXIANIA, the Tajik aborigines 
are by the Turks styled Sart. 

TRANSTULSTI. See Semitic races, 

TRAO. Bind. Fagopyrum esculentum. 

TRAP, in geology, is a term applied to 
old volcanic rocks which have flowed over 
or between other rocks assuming the form of 
stairs (trappa, Sw.,a stair),and is distinguished 
as irruptive trap, overlying trap, interposed 
trap, and trap dykes. Trap, in its miner¬ 
al ogical structure, is greenstone, hornblende, or 
basalt. The greatest outburst of traf> in the 
world, is that which was first described by 
Colonel Sykes, as the trap foimation of the 
Dekhan. Volcanic trap is said to be visible in 
the bed of the Jumna, near Allahabad, in 
latitude 25^ north. In the ascent to Mns- 
soori, by Kuerkoolee granite makes a great 
eruption at the Chur Mountain, above 
12,000 feet high, on the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas. But iie ir Gungotri, at the 
source of the Ganges, is described to be the 
grand granitic axis of the Himalayas, and 
ohe of the greatest and most magnificent out¬ 
bursts of granite in the world. It traverses 
these mountains in numerou=' veins—west¬ 
wards towards the Barenda pass, and east¬ 
wards towards Kainet, Nandadevi and Nanda- 
kot, upraising the metamorphio schists which 
form the highest peaks of the snowy range. 
Lower down, on the southern slopes of those 
mountains, from 8,000 to 1,500 feet in height, 
uplifted stratified rocks rest on the gneiss and 
granite, consisting of hornblende rock juid 
slate, limestone, sandstone, great beds of 
quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, 
and lower still, at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, bould¬ 
ers, marl with coal, recent clays and sand¬ 
stones from the Sewalik or Sub-Himalayau 
mountains. It is in these hills that ex¬ 
tensive fossil remains were discovered^ and 
the low alluvial tract, known as the Terai, is 
the valley formed by the junction of the 
Sewalik with the Himalayan inclined rocks. 
To the south of this, the highest parts of 
Central India occur along the Aravalli moun¬ 
tains and the Vindhya raiige, from 2,.300 
to 3,000 feet iu altitude. There are, here, 
three inclinations, the one declivity sinking 
from the Aravalli mountains towards the 
valley of the Indus, another falls from the 
Vindhya range northwards to the Ganges, 
and the third is southwards to the Ner -1 
budda. Granite is here, also, the upraising 1 
rock; it bursts out at Oudeypore, Kaunmore, 
Buiswarrah, and Rajpoor, through the gneiss, 
and mica, and chlorite slates, limestone and 
sandstone. It was to the east of this central 
tract that the ^t great deposit of coal was 
^onnd Ikdng both banks of the Damoodab, 
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though it has, since then, been discovered 
in numerous other provinces of British 
India. In Central India, volcanle rocks, are 
observed to spread east and west Nee- 
much in the form of basalt, basaltic green¬ 
stone, greenstone and greenstone amygdaloid, 
and southwards by Onjein and Saugor across 
the Vindhya, assuming the structure of 
columnar basalt in the steep descent to 
the Nerbudda. The trap crosses this river 
and spreads over all the Aurungabad pro¬ 
vince dov n through Candeish and the 
Concan to Bombay, and southwards to 
Malwan in latitude north, its southern 
limits being observed south of Punderpoor, 
through Bejapoor to the right bank of the 
Kistnah, in the valleys near Homnabad. 
where it is found beneath but never pene¬ 
trating the laterite hills south and east of 
Beder and at Maharajahpettah, thirty miles 
west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
vast tract of trap rocks, after crossing the 
Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of 
Nagpore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the 
westward of the city of Hyderabad to its 
Kouthern limit, just mentioned. South of this, 
as well as to tlie eastward, the trap only ap¬ 
pears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 
yards broad, which run east and west parallel 
with each other. These dykes can often be 
traced for a hundred and fifty miles together, 
bursting through the granite and other rocks, 
tearing the highest of the hills asunder and 
filling the chasms and crevices with its dark 
and compact structure. In these dykes the 
elements of the trap rock assume a variety of 
appearances, greenstone, porphyritio green¬ 
stone, basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, 
and basalt; they are particularly numerous in 
Hyderabad, the Balaghaut, Ceded Districts, 
the Carnatic and Mysore, almost to the south¬ 
ern cape of the penmsvda, and with very rare 
exceptions, run due east and west.— Half our* s 
Boromelrical Sections of India, 

TRAPA. A genus of plants belonging to the 
Sub-order Trapese, the Hydrocaryae water-nut 
tribe of plants, of which there are 1 genus 
and 5 species. 1 of Europe, Siberia, 3 from the 
East Indus, and 1 from China. There are 
two kinds, one with a hard thick shell, and 
the other with only a soft skin. The for¬ 
mer, when ripe, has the appearance of a 
bullock’s head, from two sharp spear-like 
projections growing from it. The fruit when 
boiled resembles a chesnut; the seed is 
made into a coarse flour, and cakes are made 
from it; both fish and tortoise feed upon the 
thin-shelled kind. In some parts of the 
country, great care is taken to preserve the 
seed for planting the following season, wMch 
is done by treading it into the beds of tanks 
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and such places. The fruit is fit to be taken 
at or about the close of the rains. They are 
sold in all the bazaars, and form a considerable 
part of the food of the inhabitants of 
Cashmere, where it yields the Government 
12,000Z. of annual revenue. Mr. Moorcroft 
mentions that Runjeet Sing derived nearly 
the same share. From 96,000 to 128,000 
loads of this nut are yielded annually by tho 
lake of Ooller alone. The nut abounds in 
fecula. In China, the kernel is used as an 
article of food, being roasted or boiled like 
the potato, and where the water is very shal¬ 
low, a great part of it is covered with the 
Trapa, called “ling” by the Chinese. Mr. 
Fortune saw three distinct species or varieties, 
one of which has fruit of a beautiful red 
colour.— Forimu, page 27. lloyle^ p. 211. 
Jaffrey. O'Shaughnessy^ p. 33 I. 

TRAPA BICORNiS. A variety, distin* 
guished from T. bispinosa by its two horns 
being recurved and very obtuse. It is care¬ 
fully cultivated in lakes and ponds.— Roxb. 
i. 428. 

TRAPA BISPINOSA. Linn. 

Singhara, Bbnq. Hind. Oaunii Punjab, 

Siot*. CuiN. Seringata Sans. 

Two-apined water Parike gadda Tkl. 

caltrops Eno. Paodi gadda „ 

Pani-phal Hind. Kubjakam ,, 

Karlra-polam M a leal. Sringa takamu „ 

This grows in both Peninsulas of India, 
in Bengal, Peshawar, Kashmir, in the Punjaub 
up to 5000 feet, and in Nepal. Its flowersare 
small, white, flowering in May and June, fruit¬ 
ing in the cold season. Its fruit is sold 
in the bazar and eaten by tire natives, and 
in China, the Punjab, Kashmir and Giizerat it 
forms an important article of food. During 
the hooly festival, its flour is mixed with a dye 
procured from the flowers of Butea frondosa. 
The fruit in flavour resembles a chesnut, is 
eaten both raw and cooked, especially by the 
Hindus of N. W. India, as it is phalahar, i. e., 
may be eaten in their fasts. It abounds so 
muoli in starch, that it may be easily separated 
from the seeds. In Kashmir^ miles of the lakes 
and marshes, <kc., are covered with this plant. 
Moorcroft states that in the valley it fur¬ 
nished almost the only food of at least 
30,000 people for five months of the year, and 
that from the Wnlar lake, ninety-six to one 
hundred thousand ass-loads are taken annu¬ 
ally, the Government drawing 90,000 rupees 
duty on it, and maharajah Kungit Sing got 
more than a lakh of Company’s rupees from 
this. In the N.W. provinces, the cultivation 
of the species is extensively carried on by tlie 
Dhimar castes, who are everywhere fishermen 
and palankeen bearers, who keep boats for 
planting, weeding, and tending this w’atet crop. 
The holdings of each cultivator ure marked 
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out ill the tank by bamboos, and they pay so 
much the acre for the portibn they till. The 
rent paid f»>r an ordinary tank is about Rs. 
100 a year, but Rs- 200 or 300 are paid 
for a large tank. But the plants cause such 
an increase of mud, that a tank is quickly 
spoiled by them, and the cultivation is not 
allowed where the tank is required as a water 
reservoir. The singhara is planted in the 
month of June, and is ripe in November; the 
deeper the water tlie better the crop. Green 
singhara sells at one mmind of 24 seers per 
rupee, and dry at 18 seers per rupee. Sin¬ 
ghara flour sells at 8 and 10 seers per rupee. 
The produce of one seer of seed in a good sea¬ 
son is about 20 maunds. The water nut is as 
regularly planted and cultivated under a large 
surface of water, as fields of wheat or barley on 
the dry plains. The long stalks of the plants 
reach np to the surface of the water, upon 
which float their green leaves ; atid their pure 
white fl<»wers expand beautifully among them 
in the latter part of the afternoon. I’he 
nut grows under the water after the flow¬ 
ers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and 
covered with a to\igh l:)rown integument ad¬ 
hering strongly to the kernel, which is white, 
esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex¬ 
ture. The nuts are carried often upon bul¬ 
locks’ backs two or three hundred miles to 
market. They ripen in the latter er>d of the 
rains, or in September ; and are eatable till the 
end of November.— Roxhnrgh\, 4 28, Voigt 35, 
Sleeman's Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official^ VoL 1, p, 102. Rotvell, Dr, J, 
L, Stewart. 

TRAPA NATANS. The European spe¬ 
cies is said to be grown also in China. It 
i.s remarkable for its fruit with 4 spines, be¬ 
ing of a blackish colour and large size, its 
seed is good to eat, whether raw, roasted, 
or in sotips, and is somewhat like a chesnut 
i« taste. It was known to the Romans by 
the name Tribulns. Pliny says (lib. xxi. c, 
58), “about the rivers Nilus and Strymon 
the inhabitants gather it for their meat.”-— 
Eng, Cyc. Fortune., p, 27. Honigbergsr, 359. 

TRAPA QUADRISPINOSA, Roxb. This 
plant is grown in SilheL and its fruit is like 
that of T. bispinosa, Roxb. FI, Ind, i. 430. 

TRAPOS, also Andrajos. Sp. Rags. 

TRA P TREE. A species of Artocarpus ? 
which furnishes the gutta used as bird-lime. 
The fibre of the bark is used for fishing lines, 
cordage, and nets at Singapore.— Royte^ 

TRAP-TUFF A. A curious variety of trap- 
tuffa, sometimes white, sometimes greenish 
or purple, found in Bombay and many other 
parts of India, resembles laterite in the 
quality of being easily cut when raised, after¬ 
wards haideniug on exposure to the air. It 
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is used as a building-stoue) aud sviits well for 
basiitS) trouglis, and aqueducts; it id not 
very extensively employed. 

TliAPU. Sans. Tin. 

TRASL Jap. Jav. Trassi. Malay. Bala- 
cbang. 

TRASTULLI. It. Toys. 

TRAUBEN. Gkk. Grapes. 

TRAVANCORE. A tributary kingdom 
in the S. W. part of the peninsula of India. 
Its population is 1,262,647 ; Europeans 112, 
East Indians 1,737, Roman Syrians 81,886, 
Syrians 209.123, Jews 114, Slaves 143,863. 
It is ruled by the Nair, a hindu race whose 
descent is from the female side, a rule which 
most of the population also follow. The bulk 
of the population is bindu, but a considerable 
number of mahomedaus, called Moplah 
(Mapillai), also occupy the country, en¬ 
gaged in commerce. It is a fertile, well 
watered country, witli numerous marine la¬ 
goons. The rajah resides at Trevandrnin. Tra- 
vancore, Cochin, Malabar, Ceylon, the Malay 
Peninsula, Chittayong, Bengal, and Lower As¬ 
sam, correspond in climate to the Tropical and 
East-Indian Islands, Tropical Africa, Brazil, 
Gtiiana, West-Indies, and Florida. The moun¬ 
tains of TravaJicore form an isolated mass at 
the extreme sv>uth <»f Malabar, which they 
separate from the districts of Tinnevelly and 
Madura in the southern Carnatic. The Tra- 
vancore group of mountains thus presents a 
striking analogy to the island of Ceylon in 
position and outline. The main chain runs 
southward for 150 miles to Cape Comorin, 
with occasional deep depressions, and termi¬ 
nates in a bold precipitous mass 3-4000 feet 
high, within three miles of the Cape itself. 
They are loftiest at the e.Ktreme north of the 
district, where they stretch east and west for 
sixty to seventy miles, separating the districts 
of Dindigul and Madura, and rising into peaks 
of 8-9000 feet, which overhang the plain of 
Coimbatore, and they retain an elevation of 
5-6000 feet throughout their extent to the 
southward. The western coast of India in¬ 
cludes Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar, and 
comprises a strip of land of various width 
lying between the sea on the western side of 
India, and the range of Western Ghauts, which 
it includes. It is mostly undulating or hilly, 
almost everywhere covered with jungle of every 
description, from low bushes to the most lofty 
forest trees : most of the roads here too are 
lined with splendid avenues of banian, cashew, 
and various other hue trees. The climate is 
moist and comparatively cooL The Wynaad 
district, and generally the wooded parts bor¬ 
dering the summit of the ghauts, may also be 
included in ibis, which they reeetnbJe in cli¬ 
mate and productions, though more correctly 
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they belong to the next division. The carda¬ 
mom hills, in Travancore, are the southern 
continuation of the Western Ghauts. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a valuable drug 
collection was exhibited from Travancore of 
241 specimens, Star Aniseed, Galls, Wood 
Aloes, Butea Kino, True Kino, Mutty Pal, 
the root of a Smilax, which was reported to be 
a good substitute for Jamaica sarsaparilla, 
Cocculus Indicua, Nnx vomica, Zedoaria, Cro¬ 
ton tiglium, Aristolocliia Indies, Curcuma 
montana, Amongst the fibrous plants of 
Travancore, are Ailanthua Malabaricus, Pa** 
roo-marum, Malayaliim, Crotaiaria juncea, aud 
the Agave Americana. Travancore was esti¬ 
mated by Hamilton to contain 6000 square 
miles, ^ee Hindoo, India, Jews, Kerala, Ko- 
taur, Kranganore, Kuramaler, Malabar, Hair, 
Polyandry, Teer. 

TRAVANCORE FLAX. Crotaiaria juncea. 

TRAGACANTH. Tlie false tragacanth of 
commerce is the gum of Sterculia ureus ; 
another sort is that of Cochlospermum gosay- 
piuiiK See Gum Tragacanth. 

TREBECK, a compani^m of Moorcroffc, 
died ab Muzar, a town of 500 houses within 
the limits of the khanate of Balkh. He left 
a favourable impression amongst the people 
of the countries through which he passed. 
Mr. Moorcroft set off on his journey at the 
end of 1819, accompanied by this young man, 
Mr. George Trebeck, only on the threshold 
of the world.— Moorcroft'8 TravtUy i. p. 24. 

TREBIZOND is said to have been found¬ 
ed 707 B. 0. by a colony from Sinope, the 
capital of Pontus. It derived its wealth from 
the munificence of the emperor Adrian. It 
was taken and pillaged in the first expedition 
of the Goths from tlie Ukraine in the reign of 
Valerian. It now contains about 80,000 in¬ 
habitants.— Yignts vol. i. p. 6. SeeKermanshah. 

TREBJE. Hus. Rags. 

TREBOL. Sp. Clover seeds. 

TREDA. Hind. A variety of sugar-cane. 

TREE. 


Shajr. A a. j 

Nakl. Bkno. ! 

Puhn. Bisaya, Lanun. 

Malay. 

PobuD. Adano. 

Murut of Bohnbo. 

Ghidayau ? Can, 

J’har. OuK. Hind.Mahr. 

J’bara. Guz. 

J kftda. ,, 

Guas, Idaan of BouNtto. 

Keioh, Kayau „ 

Pokoh, Malay „ 

Baeoh. Milanau of 

Borhko. ' 

With every ancient race in all countriea 
there have been sacred trees, such as the Tree 
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Mara. Malkal, 

Akak kaya. Main of 

Bobnko. 

Karing. Pbakatan ,, 
Darakbt. Pkas. 

Vrukchum. Sans. 

Pohu. Sea-Dyak of 

Boamso. 

Gass, 

Maram, 

Cberri, 

Chettu, 

Manu, 


SxNoa. 

Taic, 

Tjel. 
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of Life of Paradise^ the oak of the Druids, 
the pipal of India, beneath which Vishnu 
was born, and the Tauba tree of mahomme- 
dans. See Hosea iv. 13. The Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Druids had 
each their groves, their elms, and their oaks, 
the Singhalese have still their Bo tree, and 
the brahmans their Kalpaii tree. The reverence 
paid to trees seems nearly as ancient and 
widely diffused as any other form of super¬ 
stition. The Hebrew scriptures allude to 
it in many places; we find it mentioned 
by Greek and Homan authors ; various anec¬ 
dotes respecting it occur in Eastern manu¬ 
scripts. It was under the oak of Mirah 
that Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26) set up the great 
stone containing the written law, and Abime- 
lech was made king by the men of Shechem, 
(Judges ix. 6,) and possibly that under which 
Rehoboam (I Kings xii. 1) met the people. 
Besides that which stood “ in the midst of tlie 
garden of Eden/^ emphatically styled “ the tree 
of life’' and another “ the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” the Biblical reader will recollect 
the idolatrous worship in groves, and under 
every green tree. The oak by Shechem, under 
which Jacob hid all the idols and ear-rings ; 
the oak near Bethel which marked the 
grave of Deborah, and was significantly 
called Allot! bachuth ; the palm-tree under 
which another Deborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt; the oak under which sat “the man 
of God” (I Kings xiii. 14) ; the oak in 
Ophrah, under wliicli the angel (»f G(‘d ap¬ 
peared unto Gideon, and conversed with him : 
these, and the oaks, poplars, and elms, because 
the shadow thereof is good ; also the htnu- 
ble bush, in which the Lord revealed himself 
to Moses in flaming fire on the mountain of 
lioreb. (Exod. iii. 2.) We read also in Gene¬ 
sis (xviii, 1) that the L(»rd appeared unto 
Abraham in the <>aks, or at the oak of Mainre, 
for so the Hebrew text and the Greek Septu- 
agint, {irposTY) SpviTr) Mapipprj) exhibit what 
in our English Bible is rendered ‘‘ the plains 
of Mamre,” and mention is made of “an oak 
that was by the sanctuary of the Lord” (Joshua 
xxiv. 26). Amongst the Romans, trees were 
consecrated to particular divinities. ( Virg, Ed, 
vii. 61.) 

“ Popiilii8 Alcidao gratissima ; vitis laccho, 
Formosoo myrtus Veneri ; sua lanrea Phoobo.” 

In Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib. xii. Cap. 
1 “de arboruin Iionore,”) we read that Arbo- 
rurn genera numinibus suis dicata perpetuo 
. servantur ; ut Jovi esculus, ‘‘ Apollini laurus, 
Minerva olea, Veneri myrthus, Herculi popu- 
lus ike.” Wreaths and fillets, and chaplets or 
garlands were often suspended from the sacred 
branches, whilst among some nations the 
practice prevailed of staiulng trees with blood, 
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wlilch had just flowed from the expiring vie* 
tim, not uiilrequently human. Luoan gives a 
description of the sacred wood near Miuisilia 
or Marseilles, (Phars. iii.) 

** Lncus erat lougo iiunqiiam violatus ab eevo, 
Omnis et huiiianis lustrata cruoribus arbor, &c.” 
Ovid mentions (Metam. Lib. viii. 689) 
the wreaths hanging from a sacred tree, and 
the addition of recent offerings ; 

-“eqnidein pendentia vidi 

Serta super ramoa ; pouensqiie receatia dixi,” &c. 

And his story of Eresicthon, (Metam. Lib. 
viii), who impiously violated the ancient 
woods of Ceres, cutting down her sacred oak, 

[ which was in itself equal to a grove, and 
j huuj' round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

‘ Hie fitiani Cereale nemus violasse securi 
JDicitiir, et lucoa ferro temeraase vetuatos. 

Stabat in hirf ingens annoso robore quercus, 

Una,nemus; vittm mediam, memoresque tabellro”! 
‘Sertaque cingebeut; voti argumenta potentis.” 

Statius (Theb. Lib. ii. 736, &c.) records a 
vow, promising that an hundred virgins of 
Galydon, who ministered at the altars, should 
fasten to the consecrated tree chaplets or fil¬ 
lets, white and purple interwoven— 

“Centum ibi virgineis votao Qalydonidea arU 
Acticas tibi rite faces, et. ab arbore casta 
Nectaub purpureas iiiveo discrimine vittas.” 

And the same poet gives an account (Theb, 
Lib. ix. o85,) of the celebrated Arcadian oak, 
sacred to Diana, but itself adored as a divi¬ 
nity, and so loaded with rustic offerings that 
‘‘ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 
“ Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 

Quercus erat, Trivia quam desecraverat ipsa 

Ejectam turba uemorum, uuraenquo colendum 

Eecerat 

Vix ramis locus,” See. 

There may also be noticed the veiernosis in 
arhoribus tsenias of Arnobius (Contr, Geni^ 
Lib, i.), and tl»e arbor vittata, of Prudentius 
{Contra Symmachum^ Lib. ii.) ; the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 

Mr. Morier in the account of his ‘‘Jour- 
I ney” (Vol. i. p. 230), mentions that close to 
the tomb of a Persian saint was a small 
bush on which wore fastened various rags 
and shreds of garments; which were gene¬ 
rally fiincied to have acquired from their 
vicinity to the saint, virtues peculiarly eflica- 
ci(»u9 against sickness. In the seventeenth 
century, it was remarked by Chardin at Ispa¬ 
han, that the religious mahommedans chose 
rather to pray under a very old tree. He 
noticed, also at Ispahan, a large and ancient 
Plane tree all bristling with nails and points, 
and bung with rags, as votive offerings from 
dervishes, who like monks of the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants. Throughout all 
Persia, adds Chardin, these darakbat-i-faael 
are venerated by the multitude, and they ap¬ 
pear all stuck over with nails used in fixing 
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on them shreds of clothes and other votive 
offerings. Herodotus remarks that Xerxes, 
when crossing the river Meander, and proceed* 
ing on the road, to the city of Callatebos, found 
a plane-tree, which on account of its beauty, 
be decorated with golden ornaments ; and 
leaving to guard it one of his troops, called 
the Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to 
Sardis the chief city of the Lydians. It is 
not merely in case of sickness, (though a very 
frequent occasion) that the modern Teraians 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in cer¬ 
tain trees, by hanging on the branches pieces 

» pl from their garments; but, on every 
dertaking which they deem of magnitude, 
such as a commercial or matrimonial specula¬ 
tion, the building of a new house, or a Jong 
journey, and now, as almost six hundred years 
ago, when Sadi wrote his work, ofFerings are 
daily made by votaries desirous of having chil¬ 
dren. A tree called in Persian I)ib-dar, 
Div'dar, and Div-daru,wliich may be literally 
translated the Demon-tree,” bears also, in 
Arabic, a name nearly equivalent, SImjarat 
al jin, or “ Tree of the Genii and even 
Shajarat Allah or ** God’s 'I’ree,” a tree re¬ 
sembling the Kaj, or Senuber-Hindi, a wild 
pine or Indian fir j or, as some say, a kind of 
Sarv or Cypress. The Cypress tree of Soma 
in Lombardy is said to have been full 
grown in the time of Julius Caesar. We 
have the Oak of Ellerslie, and the Conqueror’s 
Oak in Windsor Forest, And amongst 
ancient trees, we have the Baobabs of 
Senegal, the Eucalyptus of Tasmania, the 
Dragon tree of Orotava, the Wellingtonia. of 
California, and the Chesnut of Mount ^]tna. 

The Bo tree at Anarajupura in Ceylon was 
planted 288 years before Christ, and is now 
2150 years old. The yew trees of Fountain 
Abbey are believed to be 1200 years old. 
The olives in the garden of Gethsemaiie 
were full grown when the Arabs were 
expelled from Jerusalem. Eashid ud Din 
writing A. D. 1310, mentions the exist¬ 
ence of a tree at the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, which still exists, but 
is now enclosed by part of the fortifications. 

Amongst the Celts, the wychelm, elder, and 
mountain ash seem to have been regarded as 
possessing occult powers. Under the elm as 
well as under the oak, the Jews performed 
ceremonies and burned incense. Hus. iv. 13, 
Szek. vi. 4-16, Is. i. 29 and Ivii. 5, 6. Asherab, 
rendered groves in Ist Kings xviii. 19, 2iid 
Kings xxiii. 7, was a wooden image, not in the 
human form. The planting of trees to afford 
shade to travellers is deemed an act of merit 
among the hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
India, deserves to be classed among com¬ 
mendable actions. Some trees are also 
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considered as sacred, and the planting of them, 
therefore, deemed a religious act. The trees 
thus pliinted are generally the Ficus re- 
ligiosa, Ficua Indies, iEgle marmelos, Jonesia 
asoca, Mimusops elengi, Ficus venosa. Ficus 
glomerata, Dalbergia aisso, Xanthochymus 
pictorius, Melia azadirachta, Michelia cham- 
paca, Mesua ferrea, Borassus flabeiliforinis. 
At the time of planting these trees, 
no religious ceremony takes place, but 
when thiy are dedicated to public or 
sacred uses, the ceremony called prutisht’ha 
is performed. The person who plants one 
ushwut’hu, one nimbu, two chumpuku, three 
nagukeshwuru, seven talu, and nine cocoa- 
nut trees, and devotes them with their fruit, 
shade, ikc., to public uses, is promised heaven. 
Digging wells made a man famous in patriar¬ 
chal times : a well, said to be Jacob’s well, 
existed in Samaria at the commencement of 
the Christian era. John iv. 6, 12. 

Throughout India, the worship of trees 
has been a very early and widespread super¬ 
stition, and continues up to the present day. 
Everywhere, from Tibet to Cape Comorin, are 
to be seen trees covered with rags. The de¬ 
mons in whom the non-Aryan races believe, 
are supposed to take up their dwellings in 
trees. The hindoos, who believe in spirit- 
worship, invoke their deceased parents be¬ 
neath the banyan or pepul, the Indian and 
religious fig trees. The Neriurn odotum, 
Guettarda speciosa, Calophyllum inopbyllum, 
Chrysanthemum Jndicurn, Origanum marjora- 
num and Artemisia astriaka, are sacred to 
Siva and Vishnu. The Tulsi is sacred to 
Vishnu, the Bel to Siva, the Shami and the 
Darlu to Gaiqiati. Every where in the East 
are to bo seen old and withered trees 
half covered with r«gs, fastened as votive of¬ 
ferings to the branches, entitled by the 
Persians, diraklit i-fazel, “ excellent or bene¬ 
ficial trees,” and held in superstitious venera¬ 
tion. 

In Palestine also sacrod trees are covered 
with rags. There was an ancient legend, that 
on the borders of India where oracular trees of 
the sun and moon that foretold the place and 
manner of Alexander’s death, and the Chris¬ 
tian legend as to the ArbreseCjOr Dry Tree, to 
which Marco Polo alludes, is probably that 
noticed by Klaproth from Chinese authori¬ 
ties, as on the N. W. frontier of the Cossaks 
of the Left, on the upper of the river Olie 
or Ori, to which, when the Cossaks pass, they 
kneel and worship. 

Groves of trees were planted by the ancient 
Egyptians within the court-yards of tbeiv 
temples, but the laws of Moses (Deut xvi. 
21,) forbade the Hebrews to plant any tree 
near the altar of the Lord, though the Aki- 
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andrian Jaws, ia later times, planted groves 
near their Hynagogues. Individual trees, 
throughout India, are regarded as habitations 
uf spirits both good and bad, and noonday is 
the particular period at which their evil in¬ 
fluence is exercised. In the Fiji islands, a 
tine grove exists in the Rew-a district, near 
the Missicm station of Mataisuva, and at a 
point of the coast termed Na Vadra Tolu (the 
three screw-pines), probably from three Pan- 
danus odoratissimus trees having stood there. 
Leaving the Mission premises, and keeping 
along the sandy bench, an enormous yevu-yevu 
tree (Hernandia sonora, Linn.) presents itself, 
forming a complete bower, which leads to a 
curious group of vegetable giants. A vener¬ 
able vuturukaraka (Barringtonia speciosa, 
Linn.) more than sixty feet high, has thrown 
out several huge brancheH, two of which form, 
in connection with the stem, bold arches. 
Yesi (Afzelia bijuga, A. Gray), and Baka 
(Ficus) seem to have been those principally 
selected. The yesi furnished (he best timber 
of the islands, and may, as the most valued 
tree, have been thought the fit residence of a 
god, as there is nothing in its appearance 
that is extraordinary, the beech most nearly 
resembling it in look. These sacred groves 
and trees are not worshipped as gods, but, as 
in* the Odin religion, are looked upon as 
places where certain gods had taken up their 
abode. 

Each of the Dii inajores of the hindoos 
claim a peculiar tree. The Bar, Ficus Iiidicus, 
is sacred to Siva. The pepul. Ficus religiosa, 
to Vishnu, and the Dak, Biitea frondosa, to 
Brahma. The Israelites had a custom curi¬ 
ously in accordance with the hindu practice 
of bearing trees on appointed days, as appears 
from the command given in the 23rd chap, 
of Leviticus and the 40tli verse 3 “And 
ye shall take you on the first day, the boughs 
of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the b(‘Ugh8 of thick trees, and the willows of 
the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days.” 

Travellers from Point de Galle to Colombo, 
in driving through tlie long succession of 
gardens and plantations of cocoa-nuts which 
the road traverses throughout its entire extent, 
will always observe numerous fruit trees 
of different kinds, round the stem of which 
a band of leaves has been fastened by the 
owner. This is to denote that the tree has 
been devoted to a demon ; and sometimes to 
Vishnu or the Kattregam dewal. Occasionally 
these dedications are made to the temples of 
Buddha, and even to the Roman Catholic 
altars, as to that of St. Anne of Calpentyn. 
This ceremony is called Gok-bandeema, the 
tying of the tender leaf,” and its operation 
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is to protect the fruit from pillage till ripe 
enough to be plucked and sent as an offering 
to the divinity to whom it has thus been 
consecrated. It is similar to the system of 
tabu of Polynesia. There is reason to fear, 
however, that on these occasions the spirit is, 
to some extent, defrauded of his due, as the 
custom is, after applying a few only of the 
finest as an offering to the evil one, to ap¬ 
propriate the remainder to the use of the 
owner. Wlien cocoaniit palms arc so preserv¬ 
ed, the fruit is sometimes converted into oil 
and burned before thenshrine of the demon. 

The Bo-tree of the ISingalese, Ficus 
giosa, is to be found within the precinm 
of every buddhist temple in Ceylon, and it is 
frequently met with in deserted localities, or 
near the sites of ancient villages ; but the 
occurrence of a solitary Bo tree, with its cir¬ 
cular buttress of stonework round the stem, 
indiciites the existence, at some f»>rmer period, 
of a buddhist temple in the vicinity. The 
planting of the Bo-tree in Ceylon, a ceremony 
coeval with, and typical of, the introduction 
there of buddhism, is one of the most striking 
passages in the Mahawanso ; and a tree of 
uimstial dimensions, which occupies the cen¬ 
tre of a Siicred enclosure at Anarajapoora, is 
still reverenced as the identical one which the 
sacred books record to have been planted by 
Meliindu 307 years before the Christian 
era, consequently in the year 1900, it will 
be 2207 years old. So sedulously is it pre¬ 
served, that the removal of a single twig 
is prohibited, and even the fallen leaves, 
as they are scattered by the wind, are col¬ 
lected with reverence as relics of the holy 
place. On the altars, at the foot of these 
aacred trees, the buddhists place offerings of 
flowers, and perform their accustomed devo¬ 
tions. Another account says, it was planted 
in the 18th year of the reign of king Deveni- 
platissa or B. C. 288. According to tradition 
it WHS beneath a Bo-tree thatGotama became 
a Buddiia. 

As in Judges iv. 5 , ‘ And she dwelt under 
the palm tree of Deborah,* it is common for 
hindoos to plant trees in the names of them¬ 
selves and friends, and some religious mendi- 
cantrt live for a considerable time under trees. 
The Kayoo To-joak in Singapore, is a dark¬ 
leaved small tree, to which superstition affixes 
a sacred character; most old and isolated 
trees are held to be kramat, or sacred, and 
small white flags are stuck up near them, and 
often propitiatory offerings made to the 
spirits supposed to reside on the spot. 

Nothing irritates Burmese people more than 
to cut down fruit trees planted by their an¬ 
cestors ; these are the otdy things they pos¬ 
sess in the shape of family heirlooms, which 
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descend from father to son, and from mother 
to daughter. Women weep over this kind ofde* 
structioD. 

The extension of fruit^earing trees 
amongst the people, is one deserving special 
attention. Advantages must arise to the great 
mass of the population from increasing the 
capabilities of the country in this respect. So 
large is the consumption of wood for fuel 
that, in the Meerut, Mozuflfemugger, and Sa¬ 
haran pore districts, fine old mango trees, 
that form in groves (topes) tlie sole orna¬ 
ment of those parts, have been cut down. 
IiV^Oiidh, and in some parts of the North¬ 
western Provinces, the laud revenue, it is be¬ 
lieved, is partially remitted on lands covered 
with groves. In the Central Provinces large 
suras are annually spent in planting trees, 
but hitherto, except in some cases, the opera¬ 
tions have not been very successful, as the 
climate militates very much against the estab¬ 
lishment of trees unless they are constant¬ 
ly watered, and this is a most expensive ope¬ 
ration. In Berar, revenue is remitted on land 
covered with plantations, but as under the 
ryotwaree system of land revenue, the trees, 
after 20 years, become, by tlie terms of the 
settlement, the property of the holder of tiie 
land, there seems no legal power of preventing 
their being cut down. In the Punjab, which 
is the most denuded of trees of any of the pro¬ 
vinces of Upper India, Government is now 
spending nearly a lakh of rupees annually 
by direct agency on plantations. In the 
North-west Provinces also, a special officer 
has been appointed for the propagation of 
frnit trees at Paneekhett, for distribution over 
the country. Trees are of recognized value 
in inducing rain-fall and in preserving mois¬ 
ture.— Ousely's Travels^ vol. i. p. 313, 387. 
TennenL Elliot's History oj India, Ward's View 
of the Hindoos^ vol. ii. p. 83. Quarterly Review^ 
July 1868. Fiji Islands. Posta.n8' Western 
Indiot vol. ii. p. 178. Tennent's Chrutianiiy 
in Ceylon, p. 231-32, 335. Hardy's Eastern 
Monachism, p, 434. Cameron, Milner's 
Seven Churches, See Inscriptions. 

TREEAQ-FAROOQ, of the bazars, is sold 
in little canisters, on which is printed in Per¬ 
sian, theTheriakh of Androraachi, &c. Marru- 
bium vulgare, Linn., and Teucrium chamae- 
drys, W., are two of the ingredients. See Mi- 
thridatum. Tiriaq. 

THEE FERN. Alaophfla gigantea, Wall., 
\lpo Cyathea arb(»rea. 

VrEE GALANGA. See Camphor-wood. 

'iiREE ISLAND, in lat. T 7J' N., a bank 
of ruV^ks west of Singapore. 

TREE-LIEE-HIPFOCRATEA. Hippo- 

cratea lu-bpr^a. 


TREE LIKE JASMINE. Jasminum ar- 
borescens. 

TREEYAQ, or Tiriyaq. Hind. See Tree- 
aq faruq. 

TREFOIL, ALEXANDRIAN, Eno. 
Trifolium Alexandrinum. 

TREFOIL CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

TREKHAN. Hind, of Hazara. Acer cul- 
tratum, maple, also A. creticuni. 

TREL. Hind, % Dew. 

TREM VL. Hind, Ficus lloxburghii. 

TREMO. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 

TREE OF LIFE. The earliest repre.senta- 
tions of this are the date-palm, the fig, and 
the pine or cedar. The date palm is figured 
as a tree of life on an ancient Egyptian 
sepulchral tablet, certainly older than the 
15th century B. C., now in the Berlifi Museum. 
The cross ainon^'St Buddhists and Manicheans 
is symbolic of the tree of life. It is describ¬ 
ed in the scriptures as growing in a garden 
planted by the hand of God, and it was con¬ 
nected with Adam’s abode in innocence and 
immortality ; but of another tree of good and 
evil also growing there, he was forbidden to 
eat. These grew \n the garden planted for 
Adam’s residence, T he gardens of Alcinous 
and Laertes, of which we read in Homeric 
song, and not improbably that also in Babylon, 
were supposed transcripts of it. A sa¬ 
cred eminence in the midst of a superabun¬ 
dant, happy region, figures more or less dis¬ 
tinctly in almost every mythology, ancient 
and modern. It was the Mesamphalos of the 
earlier Greeks, arid the Ompbalium of the 
Cretans, dominating the Elysian Fields, upon 
whose tops, bathed in pure, brilliant, incom¬ 
parable light, the gods passed their days in 
ceaseless joys, and whither the disembodied 
epirits of the brave and good winged their 
•way. It was the sacred Asgard of the Scan- 
dinaviiins, springing from the centre of a 
fruitful land, whicli, watered by the four 
primeval rivers of milk, severally flowing in 
the direction of the cardinal points, ‘Th^ 
abode of happiness and the height of bliss,' 
It is the Haramberezaitim of the Parsi, upon 
which the golden throne of Ahrimauo is set, 
and at the base of which are ranged the glo<» 
rious mansions of his Azad or ministering 
spirits, and of the blessed whom they serve. 
It is the Tien-chan, the celestial mountain-land, 
the enchanted gardens o| the Chinese and 
Tartars, watered by the four perennial fountains 
of Tychin, or immortality; and the bill-en¬ 
compassed 11a of the Singhalese and Tibe¬ 
tans, * the everlasting dwelling-place of the 
wise and the just.* It is the Sumeru of the 
contemplative Buddhist, on the summit of 
which is Tawrutisa, the habitation of Sekms 
the supreme god ; and where the four^UmMl 
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0 *ainba-tree perpetually bldssome, filling the 
surrounding atmosphere with life-sustaining 
odours, and from between the roots of which 
proceed the four sacred streams, running in 
as many contrary directions. It is the Slav- 
ratta, the celestial Vartha of the }iind<»o, 
the summit of his golden mountain Meru, the 
city of Brahma, in the centre of Jambadwipa, 
and from the four sides of which gush forth 
the four primeval rivers, reflecting iii their 
passage the colorific glories of their source ; 
and severally flowing northward, southward, 
eastward and westward. And, to conclude 
this enumeration of concurrerit legends, it is 
that garden in the east, on the summit of a 
mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to tlie sinful 
Arab, * a garden of rich soil and equable tem¬ 
perature, well-watered, and abounding with 
trees and flowers of rare colours and fra¬ 
grance.’ “ Watered by rivers, its food is 
perpetual and its shade also therein are 
rivers of incorruptible milk, the taste where¬ 
of changeth not ; and rivers of wine pleasant 
unto those who drink, with plenty of all 
kinds of fruit, and palm trees and promegra- 
nates.*’— Eadie^BibU Gyclop. Sale's Koran ch. 
xiiijXlvii, Ivi. Milner's Seven Churches of Asia, 

TREPANG. One of the Holotbuiiadie, 
an edible sea slug, called also Beche de mer, 
collected in large quantities tbrougiiout the 
Indian Archipelago, especially among the 
eastern islands. China is the principal, indeed, 
almost the only market. There are many 
varieties. Some sell at £9 7s. 6d, per 133 Jibs.; 
the trepang (Lotong) of Borneo at .£4 3^. 4d. 
per 133J lbs.; the trepang (Buangakulit) 
of Singapore £3 155. Od. per 133j^ lbs.; the 
trepang (Pandans), of Borneo, £5 per 133J 
lbs. See Holothuriadae. Tripang. 

TREPATTRA. Hind. Trifoliuin pratense. 

TRERON PHGiNICOPTERUS of Up¬ 
per India, and the Tr. chlorigaster of 8 . 
India and Ceylon, blend in Lower Bengal, for 
Tr. Malabarica. Tr. Pompodora. See Birds. 

Ornithology. 

TRESUL, or trident, a weapon of Neptune, 
seems also that of Siva. See Trisula. 

TRETA YUGA. Sans, from tree, three, 
and yuga, a definite period of time. The 
four yuga are numbered according to the 
quantity of religion in each ; thus the satya 
has four parts, the treta, three, the dwapara, 
two, and the kalee, one. The Treta yuga is 
the hindu silver age. See Surya-vansa. Yuga. 

TRIKOOTA. Sans, from tree, three and 
kuta, a mountain peak. 

TRIPOORANTAK A. Sans, from tree, 
three, pura, a house, and antaka, a destroyer. 

TRIPOORA. Sans, from tree, three, and 
poora, a town. 


TRIPOORA SOONDUREE. Saks. Soon- 

duree, beautiful. 

TRISHIKHA. Sans, from tree, three, and 
shiklia, the ascending flame. 

TRIVENEE. Sans, from tree, three, and 
vinee, a stream. 

TREVANDRUM. The chief town of Tra- 
vancore. 

TREVACARRY. In the chain of mountains 
which pass by Gingi, fossils are found. Those 
of Trevacarry, a village 21 miles from Pondi- 
cherry, are worthy of observation.— Sonnerat's 
Voyage^ p. 5, S. 

TREVELYAN, Sir Charles Edward*^. 
C.B., of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote on^e 
condition of the people of India, 1 vol. Svo.Cal- 
cutta, 1839. He nerved in the Home Treasury 
Office, and in 1859 was Governor of Madras, 
from which Her Majesty removed him in 1860, 
on the grounds of his acting with less depend- 
ance on higher authority than was deemed 
expedient. He was subsequently Financial 
Secretary of India. 13old in design, energetic 
in execution, earnest in manner, thirsting for 
learning and knowledge, in conversation, be 
ever took for granted that all were equal to 
himself.— 2'hurlow^ p. 34. 

TREWIA NUDIFLORA. Link. 

Totragastris ossea, Ocertn, | Kaushi. Maleal. 

This tree grows on the coasts of India ; its 
root is used in medicine. 

TRIAD. The triads of the gentile world 
are frequently resolved into corruptions of the 
doctrine of the trinity, revealed to the patri¬ 
archs, and preserved by tradition among the 
descendants in the scenes of their wide-spread 
dispersion. We repeatedly meet with a 
\ pagan trinity. The famous Siberian medal, 
now placed in the imperial cabinet of Peters¬ 
burg, represents on one side a deity with three 
heads and six arms ; he sits cross-legged upon 
what Dr. Parsons calls a low soplm, or rather 
the symbolical lotus ; and on the reverse there 
is the following inscription, translated by 
Colonel Grant:— 

“ The sacred image of God in three images : 

By those collect the holy will of God— 

Love him.*' 

This medal has been supposed to have been 
brought from the empire of the Dalai-Lama 
in Tibet, but it seems to be the ordinary 
form of Vishnu, a hindu of deity. A triple god 
is described by Kircher among the Japanese, 
and the celebrated triad of the hindoos* 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, is well known. 
At night and in the west, the sun is Vishnu ; 
he is Brahma in the east and in the morn- 
ing; from noon to evening, he is Siva* 
Maurice notices another triple god in India* 
compounded of Sre Mun Naraln, a beautiful 
woman, named Maha Xiaksbmi, and a serpent- 
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These persons are supposed by the hin- 
doos to be wholly indivisible ; the one is 
three, and the three are one. A royal 
grant of land in Oarnata, translated 
from the Sanscrit by Sir W. Jones, closes 
with the following inscription; “ Sri Viru 
Prtcsha !’* or the god with three eyes. 

Qeryon, the three-headed, is famous in 
classical antiquity. 

“ Qualls Atlantiaco monaoratur Httoro quondam. 
Monstrum Geryonos immane tricorporis ira3, 

Cui tres in pugna dextr® varia arma gorebant 
Una ignes soevos.’^ 

** Thus on the coast, from hoar}*^ Atlas named, 

Stood triple Qeryon : in his three right hands 
Three weapons fierce he brandished, vengeful fire.” 

The triad of the Greeks, so frequently re¬ 
ferred to by Proclus, has been largely examin¬ 
ed by Cudworth. The inhabitants of north¬ 
ern Europe had various trinities : 

That of the prose Edda is Odin, Vile, and Ve. 
Of the Voluspa, Odin, Hseuir, and Ledur. 

The Scandinavians swore by Odin, Fieyr, and 
Njord. 

The Nornir or Destinies were three. 
Among the Druids the number three was sa¬ 
cred and mystical : hence, their writing-rods 
of three sides, and the fondness of the ancient 
British bards for the triad, tribanau or triplet, 
Eiry mynydd—gwaugeus lar— 

Gochwtbau gwyut ar dalar— 

Yu yr ing gorau yw’r Oar. 

**Suow ofAhe mountain ! the bird is ravenous for 
food — 

Keen whistles the blast on the head laud— 

In distress the friend is most valuable.” 

The Triad of the Assyrians was Ana, Belus, 
and,idea.— Varson^sRemains ofJaphet^ chap.7. 
VonStrahlenberg's Intro, to Descrip, of Siberia. 
Sir W. Jones on iheOodsoJ Greece^ <Scc. Asint, 
Res. vol, i. p. 250. Plate in Maur, Indian 
AniiquitieSf vol. iv. p, 750. Asiat, Res, vol. 
V. p. 254. Asiat* Res. vol. iii. Sil. Ital, BelL 
Pun, lib. xiii. v. 200. Proc. in Plat. Timoe- 
um. lib, V, c. 10. Eddaloeren og dens opr in 
dehe, by Finn Magnusen^ Copenhagen^ 1824 
in Milner 8 Seven Churches of Asia^ p, 87-91 
TRIAD of the Chinese. In the bosom of 
the sceptical and avaricious Chinese people, 
there has always remained a powerful and 
vivacious spark that the Tartar government 
Las never been able to extirpate, and secret 
traid societies have been formed all over the 
empire, the members of which have seen 
with impatience the Mantchu domination and 
cherished the idea of overthrowing it to 
obtain a national government.-— Chinese 

j M pMBLE. This, in hindu mythology, 
w |pjM ^^pex points downwards, is symbo- 
lUHMTiSshtitii considered as the principle 
Io descend being the property of 
^ i93 


water, and it naturally assumes that figure; 
when with the apex upwards, it is a symbol 
of Siva, as fire, it being the unvaried form 
of the igneous element.—ifoo/s Paniifheon, 
page 23. 

TRIANGULAR SPURGE. Euphorbia 
antiquorum, Linn, 

TRIANGULI. Hind. Pbaseolus trilobus. 

TRIANTHEMACRYSTALLINUM.Vah. 

Tr. triqi atra, Rotilet, I PapulUria crystallina, 

I Forsk, 

Aletbi, Hind, 

A plant of Arabia and India. 
TRIANTHEMA DECANDRUM. Linn. 

Zaleya docandra, Burm.. 

Gado bunya Brng. Vallai Sharunne, T4M. 
Biakhopra, Duk. Galijerii. Tkl. 

TrailingTrianthoma Eng. Tellagalijera. „ 

Swit punarnavi, Sans. 

A weed common in peninsular India, its 
roots, size of a small finger, light brown out¬ 
side, white within, are aperient. Four 
pagodas* weight of bark of the root made 
into a decoction with 1 lb. water and boiled 
down to I a lb. will open the bowels.— Ainslie. 
O'Sh, p, 353. 

TRIANTHEMA INTERMEDIA. Stocks. 
Wabo, Hind. 

TRIANTHEMA MONOGYNA, Roxb. 
syn. of Tr. obcordatum, Roxb. 

TRIANTHEMA OBCORDATUM. Roxb. 


Tr. monogyna, Rwh, 


Bbnq. 

Duk. 

Hind. 

»» 

Sans. 


Tr. pentaudra, DC, var. 
obcordatum, 

Sharvalay kiray Tam. 
Sharanne ,, 

Ambati maddu Tkl. 
Red variety, Yerra 
galijeru. 


Sabuni 
Nasurjangi 
Warma 
Itsits 

Punarnavi, 

A troublesome weed, springs up eveiywhere; 
the young leaves used as spinach, when some¬ 
what old mixed with others and used as greens. 
The root is found in bazars; colour pale, 
much wrinkled, bitterish, and rather nau¬ 
seous to the taste, is considered cathartic, and 
given iu powder to the extent of two tea- 
ypoonsful twice daily with a little ginger. The 
fresh root also is given as a cathartic mixed 
with ginger,— Jaffrey^ O'Shaughnessy, page 
353 

TRIA2>iTHEMA PENTANDRA, var. ob- 
cordatum, DC. syn. of Trianthema obcor¬ 
datum, Roxb, 

TRIAS OBLONG A. Many of the mango 
trees have this species of Trias growing on 
them. It is the smallest plant of the orchid 
tribe in the Tenasserim Provinces.—ifason, 

TRIBRl. Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

TRIBULUS, of Pliny, is the Trapa natans 
or European water cbesiiut. Two species 
of Trapa vegetate at Lahore and Cashmere^ 
and afford a considerable revenue, principally 
to the Cashmereao government. The water- 
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nuts are boiled, and so sold in bazars. A 
poultice of Trapa uatans is recommended to 
resolve indolent tumors, probably Trapa bis- 
pinosa would serve the same ends.—iVitr^.v- 
Jive Years in the East, hy Dr, Honig. p. 359. 

TRIBULUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Nat. Ord. Zygophyllacese, of which Tr. 
alatus, Tr. lanuginosus, Tr. cistoides, Z., and 
Tr. terrestris occur in India. One or other 
species is common in tlie plains, some occur to 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in the Himalaya, and 
one is found to 10,500 feet in Tibet.— Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 


TRIBULUS cistoides, Linn. A plant 
of the W. Indies grown in the gardens of 
India ; it baa some aperient properties.— Uoxh. 
Voigt, 184. 

TRIBULUS LANUGINOSUS. Linn. 
lioxb.; W, dh A.; W’. Ic. Woolly caltrops. 


Kokullak, Panj. 

8udu raoatra, San sc. 

Sembii nil inchi, Sinoh. 
Nerinji, Tam. 

Palleru, Tel. 

Ohiri palleru, „ 

Yerra palleru, „ 


Khussuk-us-sagbir, An. 

Gokur, Bkno. 

Gokhru, Ddk. 

Woolly Caltrops. Eno. 

Gokuru, Gokru, Hind. 

Neringil, Maleal. 

Bakhra, Panjah. 

Bhukri, „ 

The woolly caltrops grows throughout In¬ 
dia. It has large bright yellow sweet scented 
flowers, and it fruits all the year round. The 
generic name is from the Greek TptfioXo^, 
three spiked or three pointed. This is often 
confounded with the Pedalium murex. It is 


universal over the ground in Ilnjwarnu The 
seeds and capsules are highly mucilaginous. 
It is a common annual with yellow flowers 
and angular thorny fruit. Leaflets are eaten 
mixed along with others in time of scarcity. 
It is used in Cochin China as an astringent, 
in the south of Europe as an aperient ar.d 
diuretic.— Jaffrey. Eng. Cyc. Ainslies Mai. 
Med. p. 252. Riddell. Gen. Med Top. p. 193. 


TRIBUTARY MAHALS. See India. 

TRIBUTE is paid by many eastern na¬ 
tions. About fifty thousand Moius or Peguans 
pay tribute to Siam, and between latitudes 3° 
and 7° N. the Malays in the principalities of 
Patani, Calantan, and Tringanu on the east, 
and on the west those of Quedah and Perak, 
are subject through the governor of Ligor 
to the Siamese sovereignty; but that sover¬ 
eignty is by no means undi.sputed by tlie 
inhabitants in the less accessible parts.— Botv- 
ring's Siant^ vol. i. p. S3. 

TRICHECHUS DUGONG. Erxleben. 
syn. of Halicore Indicus, F. Cuv. Tr. dugong, 
Gm.y syn. of Halicore dugong. See Dugong. 

TRICHENDOOR* See Hindu. 

TRICHILIA EMETICA, 

Kl-caja, Ab. | Djous-el-Kai (fruit.) Ar. 
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Common on the mountains of Yemen and 
in Senegal. The fruit is used by the Arabs 
in powder mixed with oil against the itch.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 245. 

TRICHILIA SPINOSA. Willd. 

Thorny Trichilia. 1 Atalantia tuonopbylla. 

Limouia monopliylla. 1 Tun sea virens, DG. 

Kaat Koorundoo, Tam. 

From the betry of this thorny plant is pre¬ 
pared a warm oil, which the native practi¬ 
tioners consider as a valuable application in 
chronic rheumatism and paralytic affections. 
— Ains. Mat. Med. page lAiyRoxh Voigt. 138. 

TRICHINOPOLY, in L 10° 49*8'N., and 
L. 78"^ 40*9' E., in the Carnatic, a large 
military station. The land tripled in value 
in the twenty years ending 1870. The Dak 
bungalow is 297 feet above the sea. It is a large 
town on the Cavery river, which gives its 
name to a revenue district of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. The couTitry ia flat and well irrigat¬ 
ed by channels from the Cavery, which divides 
at Trichinopoly, and forms the island of 
8 ri-rangam. The northern branch called the 
Coleroon flows to the ocean, but tlie southern 
is cro.ssed by an anicut. The district con¬ 
tains 709,196 inhabitants and the town 
about 60,000, See Jalicut, Kollari. 


TRTCHIURUS LBPTURUS. Linn. The 
silvery hair-tail is one of the largest of the 
flattened small scaled fishes. It occurs at 
Shantung in the gulf of Pecheli in yhina, in N. 
China, and Corea, and is largely salted, dried 
and eaten. It is captured near the surface. 

TRICIIOCOMA PAKADOXUM. See 
Fungi. 

TTilOHODESMA. The species of this 
genus are deemed diuretic, and are supposed 
cures for snake bites.— O' Shaughnessy^ p. 467, 
TB1CHODE8MA INDICUM. R. Br. 

Borago In Jica, Linn. 

Ratinomdi, ratisurkh, 1 Gnva gutti, Tel. 

Kashmir. | Nilakai, Panjab, 

It is used for purifying the bloody also as a 
diuretic and a cure for snake bites .—Powell 
llandhooh v. i. p. 366. 


TRICHODESMA ZEYLANICA. R. Br. 
syn. of Borago Zeylanica, Linn. Roxb. 

TUlOHObESMIUM EHRENBERGII, 
and T. HindsiL occur in India. During 
the year 1823, Ehrenberg spent several 
months on the borders of the Red Sea, 
at Tor, very near Mount Sinai, and there 


witnessed the surprising phenomenon of tlie 
blood-red coloration of the entire bajv^ which 
forms the part of that town. 
outside the coral reef, was of tl^pBI^Ary 
colour, but the short waves of thJ^JH^ea 
bore to the shore, during the beat I 
a mucilaginous matter of a blood- 
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depositing it on the sandy beach, so that in 
the space of little more than half an hour, 
the entire bay was margined by a red border 
many feet in width. The coloration was owing 
to minute almost invisible flocci, some green¬ 
ish in colour, others of an intense green, but 
mostly of a deep red : the water in which 
they floated was, however, perfectly colour¬ 
less. This very interesting phenomenon, 
explaining so satisfactorily the etymoh»gy of 
the name this sea has received, (an etymology 
which has hitherto remained in complete 
obscurity), during several days was investigat¬ 
ed at leisure with every possible care. The 
colouring matter was examined with the 
microscope. The flocci were found to be 
composed of little bundles of oscillatoria- 
filaments; they were in shape fusiform or 
elo?igated, were irregular, rarely more than a 
line long, and were invested with a kind of 
mucilaginous sheath. The flocci themselves 
did not exactly resemble one another, nor did 
they contain filaments. Whilst the sun 
was above the horizon, the flocci remained 
on the surface of the water in tlie glasses ho 
had brought up ; during the night they sank 
to the bottom, or when he shook the glass, 
though remounting to the surface some little 
time afterwards. Two minute species of 
Trichodesmium collected in the Atlantic im¬ 
parted a cloudiness to the water over a very 
large area, but were not coloured. They 
were so diffused that it was difficult to collect 
the excessively minute flocci, far smaller than 
those at Colombo, and colouring the sea there, 
—Ehrenherg on the coloration of the lied 
Sea in Poggendorfs Annals, Annals and 
Magazine of Natural Hutoi'y. Ceylon Observer, 

TKICHOGLOSSUS ENTELES, and T. 
iris, the pretty little lorikeets of Timor. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS ATUS, of Cele¬ 
bes, a beautiful brush tongued paroquet. 

TRICHONOTIDJG, a family of fishes in¬ 
cluding the genera Trichoiiotus, 1 Hemero- 
coetes. 

TRICHOON KARKA. Roth. syn. of 
Ainphidonax kaika, Lindl. Arundo karka, 
Hoyle. 

TRICHOPODUSTRICHOPTERUS. Pal- 
LAS. Like the rest of the family, this 
species is capable of sustaining life out of 
water, particularly if kept in wetted fresh 
leaves, or occasionally sprinkled with water. 
At Penang it is numerous in streamlets and 
ponds, where it is eaten by the poorest class¬ 
es. The exquisite beauty of the metallic iri¬ 
descent colours make these fishes acquisi¬ 
tions in garden tanks. Like Osphromenius 
oifax they are very pugnacious among them, 
selves. A species of Trichopodus was dis- 
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covered by Dr. Campbell in the rivers of the 
Sikkim passes in the northern frontier of 
Bengal. 

TRICHOSANTHES, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the Cncurbitaceae, and of which six 
East Indian species, anguina, bracteata, cor- 
data, cucumerina, dioeca, and heteroclita are 
known ; some are used as vegetables, but 
others contain a purgative principle. T. amara, 
of Domingo, has bitter and astringent 
seeds, sometimes emetic.— O' Sh. p. 209. 
TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA. Linn. 

Ohicliinga, Bknq. Hind. Galar tori Pan jab 

,, Pandol, „ 

Jinga, ,, Pottola, Sans. 

Pai-len-mwse, Burm. Kadotri, Sind. 

Chichonda. Duk. Rebhri, „ 

Common Snake Podi-urilanga Sinqh. 

Gourd, Eno. Pndalungai, Tam. 

Cliichuda, Hind. Lingapotla Tkl. 

Pur war, ,, Pottlakaya, ,, 

Petala ular, Malay. Poalkaya, ,, 

Petalri-ular, „ Polla kayva, ,, 

Tiiesnake gourd is generally cultivated for its 
long snake-like fruit used in curries, and often 
cut into lengths and filled with a preparation 
of minced meat. This is sown in the rains, and 
grown generally over a Iiigh pandall, in order 
that tlie fruit may have space to hang down ; 
a small stone or weight is tied to the end 
to increase its length, which varies from a 
foot and a half to three feet or more. Raw, 
it resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is 
better dressed in a stew or curry. This curi¬ 
ous contorted gourd is peculiar to India, and is 
in very general demand for vegetable curries. 
The plant is of easy culture and is to be seen 
on trellises around the doors of the native 
cabins ; the fruit grows beautifully strip¬ 
ed, small, and tapering, so that hanging down 
from the trellis, they look like striped snakes 
suspended from the foliage of trees.— Hid- 
dell, Jafrey, Mason, Voigt. 57. Roxb, 3. 701. 
TRICHOSANTHES BRACTEATA. Lam. 

Tr. palmata, Roxb. Tr. anguina, Wall. 

Tr. kaki konda, „ Modeooa biacteata Lam,. 

Tr. laciniosa, Wight. 

Buro makal, Beno, Anko-rutc, Tam. 

Bracteated Snake- Abuva, Avva guda,TEL.. 

Gourd, Eng. Kaki donda ; Abuba „ 

This grows in both the peninsulas of India, 
in Bengal, the Debra Dhoon, and the Khassya 
mountains. It is a large climbing plant, with 
a globular fruit, which is regarded by the 
natives as poisonous, but the stem is much 
esteemed in diseases of cattle and in inflamma¬ 
tions of the lungs.— Dr, Gibsoii, Roxh Voigts 
TRICHOSANTHES CORDATA. Roxb. 

Tricbosanthes palmata, | Bhooim-Koomra, Bino« 

Hojtb^ I 

This plant grows on the banks of the Meg- 
na river, where the inhabitants use the root 
as a substitute for Calumba root, and it baa 
been sent to England as the true Calumba of 
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TRIDACNA. 


TBIFOLIUM. 
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Mozambique. It has large white Bowers. Its 
Bengali name is identical with that of the 
sweet potato, Batatas paniculate. The root 
is tuberous, perennial, growing to the size of 
a man's bead.— Roxh, iii. 707. Yoigi. 68. 
O'Shaughnessy^ p, 550. 

/ TRIOHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA. 
Linn. ; Roxb. ; W, dh A. 

T. cordata, WaU, | T. palmata, Roxh. 

‘Ban potel, Beno. Podavalam, Maleal. 

Bun-putol, „ Pepudel, Pudel, Tam. 

Jungli chuchinga, ,, Chend potla,Patola, Tel. 

Tha«b*hot-klia, Burm. Adavi „ ,, 

Bitter gourd, Eno. Chedii „ „ 

Jangli chUchinga, Hind. Cheti, ,, „ 

This plant grows in the valleys of the 

Himalayas, in hedges in Bengal, in the two 
peninsulas of India, and in Tenasserim. Its 
unripe fruit is very bitter, but is eaten by 
the natives in their curries, and is reckoned 
anthelmintic.— Roxb. iii. 702. Voigt, 57. Ma¬ 
son, O'Shaughnessy 350. See Cucurbitaceae. 
Gourds. 

TPJCHOSANTHES DIOECA. Roxb. 

Bun-putol. Beno. | ICommu potla. Tel. 

Pulwul. Hind. | 

This occurs wild in Bengal, but is cultivat¬ 
ed there for its unripe fruit and tender tops, 
which are eaten in curries and reckoned 
very wholesome. An alcoholic extract of 
the unripe fruit is described as a powerful 
and safe cathartic in 3 to 5 grain doses, re¬ 
peated every third hour till the desired effect 
is produced.— O'Sh, p. 350. Gen, Med, Top. p, 
209. Hoxb» iii. 701. Voigt. 58. 

TRIOHOSANTHES INCISA. Rottl. 
Birme ke*jur, Duk. I Chiuna Avagooda 
Sirroo Corruttivayr, Tam. | vayroo, Tel, 

This has a light coloured and very bitter 
tasted root. Pounded small and mixed with 
margosa oil, it is applied to offensive sores 
inside the ears, and is also poured up the 
nostrils in cases of ozacna. The taste of the 
rind is singularly bitter, but in three 
grain doses, thrice daily, it produced no 
sensible effect.—Aiws. Mai. AIed,pp, 77, 114. 
OShaughnessy, pp, 349. 

TRIOHOSANTHES KAKI KONDA. 

Roxb. syn. of Trichosanthea palmata, Roxb. 

TRIOHOSANTHES LACINIOSA. 
Wight, syn. of Trichosantlies palmata, Roxb. 

TRIOHOSANTHES VILLOSA of Java, 
fruit acts like colocynth.— O'Sh. p, 350. 

TRIOOOR, a preHx of the toolom, an 
Indian weight— Simmonds' Diet. 

TRIDACNA, a genus of molluscs, the 
sliella of which are the largest known amongst 
acalephous molluscs. They are all of tropi¬ 
cal seas. There are six recent, and one fossil 
species. T. gigas is sometimes feet long, 
weighing 500 pounds. T. safraiia is of a 
beautiful blue round the edges: a third 
species is T, squamosa.— Figuifr. Woodward. 
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TRIDACNA GIQAS, the gigantic dam 
shell, was formerly of such value that the Re* 
public of Venice presented one to Francis I, 
who gave it to the church of St. Sul pice in 
Paris, and it is still used there as a basin for 
holy water. Its shell is transversely oval, 
with great imbricato-squamous ribs, the scales 
short, arched, and lying near together ; 
the interstices of the ribs are not striated. 
The size and weight of this immense bivalve, 
the largest and heaviest known, combined 
with the beautiful marble-like appearance 
and whiteness of the inside of the valves, 
have always caused it to be sought for as 
an ornament for grotto-work or for garden- 
fountains ; and, indeed, the valve of a large 
individual forms a very picturesque basin 
for catching the clear falling water and trans¬ 
mitting it through the deep interstices of its 
indented edge to the reservoir below. This 
species can hardly have been the Tridacna of 
Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxxii. 6) but his 
Pedalia or oysters a foot long, from the 
Indian Sea, may have been Tridacnm of 
modern authors. At Carteret Harbour, New 
Ireland, the natives brought many very largo 
individuals, whose flesh they ate raw. The 
species occur at Tongataboo, at the Moluccas, 
at Timor, and at Wagyou. It appeared always 
to inhabit rather shallow water.— Eng. Cyc. 

TKIDACNES-? See Chamacea. Cha- 

midie. 

TllIDACNIDiE, a family of Conebiferous 
mollusca comprising the genera Tridacna and 
Hippopus, 

TRIDANDI, a saiva mendicant, who car¬ 
ries in his hand three wands, to illustrate 
his command over his thoughts, words, and 
acts.— WiU. See Sanyani. 

TRIFOGLIO. It. Trifolium, Lat. Clover. 

TRIFOLIUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Fabacese, Several Eu¬ 
ropean and one Egyptian species are known. 
Tr. alexandrinum, frugiferum, arvense, glo- 
meratum, incarnatnm, lappaceum, maritinumf 
medium, michelianum, pratense, repens, resu- 
pinatuDi, spumosum, Ruffocatiim, subteiva- 
neum, steliatum, and strictum. They are 
the trefoils or clovers, so largely used in 
Europe j^s fodder for cattle; and Dr. Irvine 
mentions Tr. Indicum or Indian trefoil called 
in Hindi Bun-mether, Jh<>onjoorie or Qoo- 
labe, as very common in Ajmeer, Marwar and 
Jaipoor. Camels are fond of if; other cattle 
do not eat it. One of the European species, 
Tr. repens, the white or Dutch wover, is said 
to be the shamrock worn by tire Irish as a 
badge. Leaves with three divisions have, from 
remote times, been regarded with superstiti¬ 
ous reverence.— Voigt p. 210. Eng. Cyt. Gent. 
Med. Top. p. 205. 
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TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 


TRIMURTI. 


TRIQLIDiE, the gurnard family o( fishes, 
of the order Acanthopterygii. The genus 
Trigla with bright colours occurs in British 
seas. The family is arranged into four 
groups. One genus Dactylopterus, of which 
there are four species, has two species, D. 
volitans of the Mediterranean and D. (»rien- 
talis of the East Indies. The flying gurnards 
raise themselves into the air by means of 
their pectoral fins, and swing themselves for- 
ward for a hundred feet. 

TRIGO. Port. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIGO DE INDIAS. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIQONELLA. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabacese or Bean tribe ; there are 
about thirty species, and Tr. cccrulia, cornicu- 
lata, foenum-greecum, and ornithopodioides 
occur in India. 

TRIGONELLA CORNICULATA. Linn. 

T. elatior, Sm. 

A native of France, but cultivated in India. 
It has small yellow flowers and fruits in the 
cold season. 

TRIGONELLA FCENUM-GRiECUM. L. 

Halbeh, Ab. Sheralit, Pkrs. 

fihimle^, „ Metha and Muthe, Sans. 

Mithi-shak, Bkno. Uluwa, Sinoh. 

Mithika, „ Vendi koray, Tam. 

Mentia, Can. Vendium, „ 

Methi, Duk. Hind. Menti kura, Tel. 

Fenugreek, Eng. Mentulu, „ 

The seeds, 

Halbeh, Arab Moohteeh, Hind. 

Penugreek seed, Eng. Vendeum, Tam. 

Methi, Quz. Duk. Mentooloo, Tkl. 

The leaves. 

Mehiie ki baji, Duk. | Vendium keeray, Tam. 

Fenugreek greens, Eng. | 

This plant is a native of the south of 
Europe, but is cultivated in Asia Minor and 
in India. Mucilage, starch, fixed oil, and 
colouring matter, constitute the greater part 
of its 8eed,which are used by the native prac¬ 
titioners in dysenteric affections, cough and 
special diseases, and the Arabs employ it in 
poultices and fomentations. It is cultivated 
for a pot herb, considered very wholesome. 
It imparts a very strong odour and taste to 
curries, and the seeds are said to be slightly 
tonic. They are also used as coffee after 
roasting, and to form a yellow dye; and are 
said to be emmenagogue.— Powell, Handbook 

3^9. Ainslids Mat. Med, p, 269 and 257, 
O'Shaughnessy, p, 291. 

TRIGONELLA TETRAPETALA. Roxb. 
syn. of Oyamopsis psoraloides. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY of In¬ 
dia began at Cape Comorin in 1800. Its 
originator was Colonel Lambton, who has 
been succeeded by Sir George Everest, Sir 
Henry Waugh, Colonel J. T. Walker, and 
Colonel Thuillier, and about three-fourths of 
the whole of British India has been surveyed. 
It is calculated that by the year 1886, the 
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whole of the vast area of India, 1,556,836 
square miles, will have have been sarveyed by 
the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, and by the 
Topographical and Revenue Surveys, though 
portions may require resurveying. In the 
triangulatioiis of India, chains of triangles 
have been carried along the principal meri¬ 
dians, and the course of the eastern and 
western frontier, and these were connected to¬ 
gether by other chains, the northernmost of 
which followed the Himalayan frontier line, 
while others were carried along certain paral¬ 
lels of latitude at convenient intervals. Colo¬ 
nel Everest's meridional arc is the axis of the 
system. Base lines are measured at the ex¬ 
tremities of the longitudinal chains and at the 
points where t he chains cross Colonel Everest’s 
arc. The great quadrilateral figure which con¬ 
nects Debra Dhocn with Kurracbi comprises 
four base lines and about 2500 angles, apper¬ 
taining to 8 chains of triangles.— Ann, Ind. 
Admin, 

TRIKALA, of the Cis-Siitlej, is wheat 
and barley sown together. It is called “ guji” 
in the Punjab. 

TRIKALA MALLE. Tel. Malva rotundi- 
folia, Linn, 

TRAKANTA-JATI. Beng. Monetia tetra- 
cantha. 

TRIKH GANDERE. Hind. Rhododen¬ 
dron nrboreum. 

TRL KUTA-DEVI, three peaked or tri¬ 
dent goddess, a triple peaked mountain in 
the outer Himalaya, south of Cbaneni, held 
sacred by the bindus. 

TRI-LINGAM, said to be the origin of 
the name Teliiiga. It means three lingams. 

TRILLISTNIK. Rus. Clover seed. 

TRILOTI J US HORSFIELDII, Blepote 
of Timor, one of the Cheiroptera. 

TRIM A L. Hind. Fruit of Ficus macro- 
pbylla, also of F. Roxburghii. 

TRIMBAK, in lat 19° 54' N. and 73^ 33' 
E. in the Dekban, W. of Nsssik. Hill fort S. 
of the town is 4,255 ft. aboi'e the sea. The 
Hill Fort at Hursh, 3 miles W, of Trimbuk, 
is 5,659 ft. Otur, near Trimbuk, is 4,096 feet. 

TRIMBAL. Hind, of Kangra, Ficus Rox- 
burghii, also F. macrophylla and F. venosa. 

TRIMFALI. Hind. Manisurus granu- 
laris, Linn, 

TRIMULGHERRYr h' small hamlet eight 
miles of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, near 
which a cantonment for European soldiers 
has been located. 

TRIMURTI, or three persons, the term em¬ 
ployed to designate the triad of gods of the 
hindu mythology, Brahma, Vishnu and Siy% 
whose attributes are those of the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Destroyer. The consorts of 
Brahma are Saraswati, Sakti or Maya ; of 



TRIMUUTI. 


TRIMDRTI. 
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Vishnu, Lakshmi, Padma or Sri; and those of and brought down waters, who delighted in 
Siva are Parvati, Bhawani or Durga. The the Soma juice, in eating, iu drinking wine, 


attendant vahan or vehicle of Bramha, is a 
haiiasa or goose : that of Vishnu is a garuda 
or bird, and naudi or the bull pertains to Siva. 
Merii is the station of Brahma, the suii that 
of Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva, The 
symbols of the three deities are respectively 
Time, Water and Fire. Their comiimn titles 
A. U. M. are, for Brahma, Pararneswara; 
for Vinhnu, Narayaiia ; and Mahadeva for Siva. 
Brahma is not in)w worshipped. Vishnu under 
the figure of the sun, by the Saligram and 
the nine Avatars, while the Lingam and his 
million epithets are the usual figures indicat¬ 
ing Siva, Brahma of the liindu theology is 
supposed to be the analogue of the Saturn of 
the West, while Jupiter represents Yisliiui and 
Siva. The tri-murti or three persons, or three 
forms, is known in the soiithecn peninsula as 
mu-murte (mur, Tam. three.) In tlie philoso¬ 
phy of hinduisrn, not only Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, but god and the world are one, but the 
Trimurti are far from being one, for the legends 
relate their fights and quarrels. Many saiva 
hindoos believo in the three as triune, but 
vaisbnava hiudus are rarely iu accord iu this, 
and the bulk of the hindu religionists regard 
Siva or laliwara, Vishnu and Brahma or his 
essence, Parabrahina, as distinct deities. 

Of this triad, the present liindooa scarcely 
recognize Brahma, who has at present 
not a single temple throughout all India. 
The worship of Vishnu seems to have 
come from Tartary, and that of Siva from the 
basin of the lower Indus through Rajputanah, 
and to liave displaced the nature worship of 
the Vedas. In the present state of hinduism, 
however, every hindu has a separate belief, 
and Siva, Vishnu, hero-worship, the worship 
of incarnated beings, devil worship, tiie wor¬ 
ship of the lingam, are the prevailing forms. 
Indra, once regarded as the king of heaven, is 
almost unheard of and unknown. Amongst 
the earliest dissentors from Indra were the 
Yadu race under Krishna’s influence. The 
reasons leading him to this are not known, 
but the Maha Bharata make him say to Nare- 
da, his father, Why worship Indra as the Su¬ 
preme god? O father, we are Vaisyas and our 
cattle live upon the pastures, let us there¬ 
fore cease to worship Indra, and pay onr de¬ 
votions to the mountain Govarddliana. Up to 
that time it was to the heaven of Indra that 
the good who died proceeded. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, rain and 
fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans; Indra, the sovereign of the gods, 
was the most powerful of the Vedic deities. 
He is the god of the firmament, the hurler 
of the thunderbolt, wlio smote the rain cloud, 
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and in war. Indra is now never invoked^ 
but has been succeeded by Vishnu and Siva. 

Agni, another Vedic deity, is the personifi¬ 
cation of fire, and was worshipped as 
the destroyer of forests, as useful in the 
sacrifice and in the household. ** When gene¬ 
rated from the rubbing of sticks, the ra¬ 
diant Agni bursts forth from the wood like a 
fleet courser.” “ When excited by the wind, he 
rushes amongst the trees like a bull, and con¬ 
sumes the forest as a rajah destroy^’s his ene¬ 
mies.” “ Such as thou art, Agni,’men preserve 
thee constantly kindled in their dwellings 
and offer upon thee abundant food.”— Htg, 
Veda i. 73,J 

Varuna was the Vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some¬ 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
a personification of day. As with other 
gods when addressed he was regarded as su¬ 
preme, and capable of forgiving sin : — 

“ Let me nob yet, 0 Varuna, enter the house of 
clay ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

« • * * 

% 

Thirst camo upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the inidat of waters, have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy !’’ 

Surya, or the sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was a Vedic god, 
who continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by brahmins and zoroastrians. 
The solar race of Kshetrya who appear in the 
Rainayana, derive their origin from the sun ; 
but in the higher spirit, the sun is regarded 
as divine, as pervading all things, as the soul 
of the world and supporter of the universe. 
Inaverwseof the Rig Veda (iii, 62 and 10) this 
idea is supposed to be indicated. It is” O’m ! 
Bhurbhuvassuvaha, O’m ! Tatsa vithru varen- 
nyani, IVhargo, devasgya dhimahi dhiyo 
yonaha pracho dayath: O’ml Earth,air, heaven, 
O’m let us meditate on the supreme splen¬ 
dour of the divine sun, may he illuminate 
our minds. And at the present day .the most 
enlightened brahmans regard this verse as an 
invocation to the several deities who are 
implored by the worshipper to aid his intel¬ 
lect in the apprehension and adoration of 
God. „ ,, 

In connection with the sun are the twelve 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. In the 
later Vedic age, they were identified with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or the sun in its 
twelve successive signs. Soma, also Chandra, 
the moon, is chiefly celebrated in the Vedas 
in connection with the Soma plant, but in the 
Maha Bharata is the mythical progenitor of 
the great lunar race of Bharata. The Aswiui, 
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TRINGA. 


TRIPANG. 




apparently a personiEcation of light and 
moisture, as sons of the sun, also as the sun's 
rays, and noticed as the physicians of the 
gods. They are described as young and band- 
some and riding on horses. Vayu or the air, 
and the Maruts or winds, are personified and 
invoked. The Maruts are depicted as roaring 
amongst the forests, compared to youthful 
warriors bearing hances on their shoulders, de¬ 
lighting in the 8 oma juice like Indra, and, 
like him, the bestowers of benefits on their 
worsliippers. Ushas or the daw»», the early 
morning, the first pale flush of light: LJshas is 
compared to a mother awakening her cliildren ; 
to a lovely maiden awakening a sleeping- 
world, to a young married maiden, ‘‘like a 
youthful bride before her husband, thou uii- 
covereth thy bosom with a smile.” As a god* 
dess, she is styled the (Rig, Veda i. 123, v*2) 
mighty, the giver of light; from on high she 
beholds all things ; ever youthful, ever reviv¬ 
ing, she conies first to the invocation." 

Jndra, according to Bunsen (iii. 587, 8 , iv. 
459), is the prot(»typeof Zeus, and was a per¬ 
sonification of ether. Soma was offered to Liin 
in sacrifice. — Rig-Veda. Bunsen'a Kgypt, 

TRINAVINDHU. See Havana, Surya- 
vaiivsa. 

THINGOMALLEE. a bay, harbour, and 
town in Ceylon. The flagstaff point is in Jat. 

33 ^'N., long. 81M9' E. It is high and 
covered with trees. The harbour and its bays 
form a capacious inlet. Trincomallee was 
taken by the British in the end t)f 1795, but 
Ceylon was incorporated after the peace of 
Amiens, 27th March 1802. The mean tein- 
peratureof Trincomallee is 8 l^'’,MrKl its climate 
is so dry that occasionally there is no rain for 
nine months, both anomalous conditions when 
the proximity of the ocean is considered. Kan¬ 
dy, in the centre of the island, which is only 
1800 feet above the sea, and is situated in a 
mountain valley, has a mean tem[)erature of 
about 73*^, and that of Newera KIlia, elevated 
7000 feet, is probably about 60 '^.—Hooker 
and Thomson, 

TRINCOMALLEE WOOD. Berrya am- 
monilla, Roxb, 

THING UTTEE. See Nicobar Islands. 

TKIND. Rosa macrophylla. 

TRINQANU- a fertile and well wooded 
district, containing gold and tin, between the 
Malacca straits and the gulf of Siam,containing 
about 50,000 souls. Tin is used as money. 
See India, Jakun, Kedah or Quedab, Semang, 
Tringany River, 

TRINGA. A genus of birds common in 
Europe and Asia. Tringa sub.arquata, the Cur¬ 
lew sandpiper, of the circuit of the northern 
regions, to beyond the equator and Australia, 
is very common in India. 
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Tringa canutus, the Knot, is of the circuit 
of the northern regions : rare in India. 

Tringa platyrhyncha, the Broad-billed 
Sand-piper of Europe, Asia, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Timor, not uncommon in India : rare 
in the U. 8. of America, 

Tringa rniniita, the Little Stint of Europe 
and Asia, is very common in India. 

Tringa Tenuiiinckii. Temniinck^s Stint 
of Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, common in 
India. 

Tringa alpina, or Tringa variabilis, the 
Dunlin of the arctic regions, circuit of north¬ 
ern regions,Japan, Timor (Temminck) Guiana : 
is not rare in India. 

TRINGANY RIVER, on the east coast 
of the Malay peninsula, in lat. 5^ 21' N., 
long. 103^ 4’ E., has a little trade in pepper 
and gold, and refreshments are procurable 
for 8hi[)S. The roadstead is safe from March 
to September. See '^iVinganu. 

TRINGU-RITTAY. Singh. Flour of 
wheat. 

TRINI or Terni. Hini>. The root of 
Galligoniim polygonoides. 

T'RINriY of Christians, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. See 
Triad, Trirnmti, Tree of Life. 

TUIN.IAM. T'am. Cheir(»ptera. Bats. 

TRINGLI Bknq. Hind, Manisuris gra- 
nu laris 

TRINRAGAN —] Palmyra palm. 

TRIONYX. A genus of reptiles of the 
order Clielonia and class Testudinata ; the 
following npecies occur in India : — 

Tr. sinensis, Wiegyn, of China, Chusan and 
Formosa. 

„ Gangeticus, CuVi of the Ganges and 
Penang. 

„ Javaniciis, Shweiog, of the Ganges, 
Penang and Dehkan. 

,, ornatus, Gruy^ of Siam and Cainbogia, 

„ sub-planus, iSchweigg^ of Singapore and 
Penang. 

„ Guntheri, Gray\ also Tr. A^gyptiacus, 
Eu[)hrMticus, Gangeticus, hurum, Gray^ Ja- 
vanicus, ocellatus, subplaniis. See ('helonia. 

TRIOSTEUM HIMALAYANUM. Dis¬ 
covered by Dr. VYalliclj’s people at Gossain- 
tban in Nepal.— 0^Shavcjhnessy, page 377. 

'iRIOSTEU.M PERFOLIATUM of Unit¬ 
ed States is called fever root, and wild ipeca- 
cuan. The bark of the root is emetic and 
purgative, leaves diaphoretic, their efficacy 
impaired by age ; they should be preserved 
in closely stopped jars and changed annually. 
— Lindley, Fh Med, p, 445. 

TRII^ANG. Malay. Biche de mar. Mr. 
Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of 
the Indian islands form the most valuable 
branch of their commerce, and that a great 
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variety of the fish caught are dried in the 
8 un» observes that ordinary dried fish forma 
no portion of the foreign exports of the is- 
lands; but fish-maws and shark-fins are sent 
to China from the northern coast of Australia. 
The inhabitants of Celebes^ receiving advances 
from the resident Chinese, have been long in 
the habit of making annual voyages thither 
in quest of tripang. Gutted, dried in the 
sun, and smoked, it is considered cured, and 
fit for its only market, that of China, to which 
many hundred tons are yearly sent for the 
consumption of the curious epicures of that 
country. The fisheries of the tripang for 
China resemble that of the anchovy to the 
people of Europe. Some of them are of excel¬ 
lent flavour. Fish constitutes the chief animal 
aliment of all the inhabitants, and every¬ 
where of tlmse of the sea-coast who are by 
profession fishermen. Among the best fisher¬ 
ies are those of the eastern coast of the 
Malay peninsula, those of the entire Straits 
of Malacca, of the northern coast of Java, 
and of all the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
with those of the Philippine Islands, The 
taking of the mother-of-pearl oyster, the 
pearl-oyster in a few places, of the holothurion 
or tripang, and of the shell tortoise, form 
valuable branches of the Malayan fisheries.— 
Grawjurd's Dictionary^ page 138. See Holo- 
thuriad®. Trepang. Fisheries. 

TllIPASSUR,inL. 13^ 8 'N., and L. 79* 53' 
E., a town in the Carnatic twenty-five miles 
west of Madras. The level of the plain is 183 
feet above the sea. 

TR£ PAPrUA. Hind. Marsilea quadri- 
folia. 


each contain five separate works* Tbo second 
is generally known by the name of Dharma or 
law j and it has become usual to apply to the 
third basket, which contains seven separata 
works, the term Abhidharma, or bye-law. 
The Sutra are ascribed to Sakya Muni* 
They consist of ethical and philosophical 
dialogues by Sakya, and they make mentidu 
of the gods Narayan, Jonardhan, Shib, 
Brahma, Petomah, Bonin (Vorun), and Song- 
kar, other names for Shib, Kubir, Sokr or 
Vasob, and Vissoo Kormo, 

Mahinda, son of Asoka, is supposed to have 
brought the Attba-katta, ancient commenta¬ 
ries in Pali, to Ceylon, and to have translated 
them into Singhalese, which Buddhaghoaha, 
about A. D. 430, re-translated into Pali. Ac¬ 
cording to another account, the doctrines 
were first reduced to writing by the Ceylon 
priests during the reign of king Vartagamani, 
88-76 B. C., and by a synod assembled 
10-40 A. D. by the Turushka king 
Kamsbka. For the former the language 
used was the vernacular, from which in the 
5th century it was translated into Pali. For 
the latter, Sanscrit. Hardy, in his Eastern 
Monachism) has discussed the views held of 
Buddha in Ceylon; the changes made must 
have been very early, for eigliteen heresies are 
deplored in the Mahawanso within two centu¬ 
ries from Sakya Sinha's death. In Ceylon, this 
faith has not been subjected to much perse¬ 
cution. In the 16th century, the Tamil 
invaders made every effort to destroy the 
books, but the priests sent missions to Siam, 
properly ordained priests were imported from 
Burmah ; and by the 18th century, buddhism 


TRIPE DE ROCHE. Gyrophora. 

TRIPHASIA TripoliATA. do* 

Tr. aurautiola^ Lour. L. diacantha, DO, 

Limunia trifoliata, Linn, 

China orange, Eno. Lime berry of Ma- 
Three leaved Tri- nilla, Enq. 

pbasia, „ China uaringi, BeNO 

A very handsome shrub, with middle sized, 
white, fragrant flowers, and a bright red plea¬ 
sant fruit, said to make good preserves. It 
belongs to the Citraoeee. Tr. monophylla, DC, 
occurs in Timor, and a species occurs in China 
and Cochin-China. The three-leaved tripba- 
sia bears a small berry, like an orange in 
miniature, often found in Chinese preserves. 
— Mason^ Voigt, 

TRIPATAKA. The sacred canon of the 
buddUists now extant, is called the Tri-pataka, 
u e., the three baskets : the first basket con¬ 
tains all that has reference to Vinaya or mora¬ 
lity, or discipline ; the second contains the 
Sutra or discourses of Budd’ha 3 the third 
includes all works treating of dogmatic philo¬ 
sophy or metaphysics. The first and second 
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had regained its ascendancy. The priests 
latterly have been actively diffusing a know¬ 
ledge of their creed. They have printing 
presses, from which tracts, pamphlets and 
serials issue in great numbers. They present 
some new and ingenious arguments, but the 
defiant and blasphemous expressions which 
they contain against the sacred name of Jeho¬ 
vah, are probably the most awful ever framed 
in human language.— Cal, Rev, 

TRIPATY. A town about eighty iliiles from 
Madras, where there is anavatara of Vishnu, 
called Balaji. In Sanscrit this^ avatara 
is named Venkatesh ; in the Telinga country 
and language, Veukatramma Goviqda; in 
Gujerat and to the westward, Takhur, or 
Thakhur, as well as Balaji : the latter name 
obtaining in the neighbourhood of Poona, and 
generally through the Mahratta country. 
This incarnation took place at Tripaty, where, 
in honour of Balaji, on the top of a hill is a 
splendid temple, very rich, and much respected, 
with a revenue of one lac and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand rupees. All acts of this temple, to which 
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an extensive district is attached, are carried 
on in the name of the sri-mahant. Pilgrim¬ 
ages are made to Tripati from all parts of 
Iiidia^ especially from Gujerat, the trading 
inhabitants of which province, of the tribes 
of Bania and Battia, and others, are in the 
habit of presenting five or ten per cent, of 
their annual prohts to this temple, whose 
deity appears to be the tutelary patron of 
traffic : rich gifts and votive offerings are 
likewise received from other quarters. In 
this avatara, Vishnu, in his form of Balaji, 
was attended by liis sakti Lakshmi, and b}" 
another wife. Satyavaina, and they are gener¬ 
ally seen with him, as well as in his avatara 
of Krishna, with whom Satyavania appears 
to have been a favourite, we find her with , 
Lakshrni, in immediate attendance on her | 
divine spouse in his paradise of Vaikaiit’ha i 
as well as participating with her favoured 
associate in promoting the tranquillity of the 
Preserver, while reposing on seslia, in chira- 
samudra, or the sea of milk. In this hindu tem¬ 
ple, the image is seven feet in height, with four 
arms, and having in three of his hands the 
chakra, the chank^ and tlie lotm, and the imago 
is worshipped with those of Lakshmi and the 
serpent sesha. It is built of stone and co¬ 
vered with plates of gilt copper. The hill 
on which the temple has been built rises from 
a valley in the centre of a range of hills, the very 
sight of wliicfi, though at the distance of 
many leagues, is so gratifying to the hindu 
devotees, tliat upon first catching a glimpse 
of the sacred r<»ckg, they fall prostrate, call¬ 
ing upon the idoPs name. The early history 
of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of 
Indian mythology and fable. Its antiquity 
is undoubted, aud the brahmans assert that 
it was erected at the cornmeiicenieiit of 
Kali yug, of which nearly 5,000 years have 
expired. Oblations are offered to its god by 
Vishnu’s votaries from all parts of the Indian 
world. Princes send their or ambassa¬ 

dors to present their offerings to the shrine, 
and the poorer peasant, who may iiave less to 
offer, wraps up s<»ine petty oblation in a piece 
of wax cloth. The legend connected with thewe 
offerings is as follows : the idol, smitten with 
love for the blooming Judreavuttee, daughter 
of the rajah Akasba, determined to espouse 
her, but wanting money for the matrimonial 
expenses, he raised the wind by the aid of 
KuverSi the Indian Plutus. This god, how¬ 
ever, directed that the money thus lent should 
be repaid annually to the sovereign of the 
countries lying between the Palar and Soona- 
mooki rivers ; and the votaries at the shrine 
pour in, in great numbers, during the Brum- 
hantsaween, or nine days’ celebration of the 
nuptials.; and> annually, at this period, two- 
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thirds of the usual collections are made. 
These offerings are made generally from 
personal motives, and are of every conceiv¬ 
able diversity of articles: gold and silver 
lamps, coins of all sorts, bags of rupees, cop¬ 
per muney, spices, assafoetida, the hair cut off 
the head, frequently vowed from infancy, and 
given up by some beautiful virgin in compli- 
ince with her parent’s oath. A man who 
is lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a 
gold or silver eye. The jewels which a 
woman has worn with pride from infancy 
are voluntarily left before the idol. She 
appears with a shabby cloth before the image 
and presents a splendid one which has 
lever been worn: she tears the bangles from 
her infant’s legs and fondly hopes that the 
god will shower down his blessings on her 
iiiid hers. She has, haply, travelled hundreds 
of miles to accomplish her object; and per¬ 
formed a journey which to her might, till 
then, have been one of terror, never before 
having left her village and the bosom of her 
own family. The birth of a son, reconcilia¬ 
tion with enemies, success against a foe, safe 
termination of a journey, the marriage of a 
son or daughter, prosperity in trade, and 
enjoyment of health, are among the reasons 
which lead together, in the direction of Tri- 
paty, the wise as well as the ignorant. Tlie 
offerings are not always presented by the 
interested party : they may be sent by rela¬ 
tions, friends, or vakils; but they are 
frequently forwarded by gosains. A few 
months before the Brumhantsaween these set 
out in different directions, and on reaching 
the place of pilgrimage, they unfurl the sacred 
flag of the god with which each is entrusted.— 
Co/e- Myth. Hind, p. 158. Moore's Ilindu 
Pantheon. 

TlllPLE ENERGY, the Hermes Triplex 
of the Egyptians. 

TllIPNO, this, in form, resembles the horo¬ 
scope of almanacs, somewhat resembling the 
mahomedan “Takwim.” The subject is the 
duration of the Yoga, Nakshatra, Tithi, Wara, 
and other astronomical divisions of time. The 
object of it is devotional.— Richard F, Bur- 
ton's Sindhy p. 400, 

TRIPOLI. A mineral, first brought from 
Tripoli jind Africa. It is composed of sili¬ 
ca, alumina, and oxide of iron, and consists 
almost entirely of fossil deposits of the silice¬ 
ous coats of diatoms, which from their hard¬ 
ness form an excellent means of polishing 
metals, marble, glass, <fec. These fossil deposits 
are very numerous and in great quantity in 
different parts of the world. The town of 
Ricbmond, in the United States, is built 
upon a stratum of these bodies twenty feet lA 
thickness: in California and America gene- 
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rally> in Bohemia, throughout Europe and 
Africa, and, in Great Britain, we find similar 
deposits, varying in the different species pre¬ 
sent.— Gosse's Natural History^ p. 27. 

TRIPOLI, or three oities, is a word suppos¬ 
ed to be derived from three colonies, wliich 
established themselves on this promo»»tory, in 
three adj?icent places, and not in one city. 
The present town is built at the foot of the 
lowest hills of Libanos, about half an hour’s 
distance from the sea shore. The river 
Kadisba (Holy), otherwise called Nahr-Abu- 
Ali, flows through it, dividing tlie town into 
two equal parts, of which that to the south is 
the more considerable. It is enclosed by 
walls of no great height or strength. It is 
called Tarabolos-us-Shain, or Eastern Tripoli, 
to distinguish it from Tripoli in Barbary, 
which is called Tarabolos-nl-Gharb, or Wes¬ 
tern Tripoli.— Travels^ vol. ii. p. 
69. 

TRIPOLI SENNA. See Cassia plants. 

TRIPUNDHA. Sans. A triple transverse 
line on the foreiiead of the worshippers of 
Siva. It is made with the vibhnti or ashes 
taken from the fire of an agnihotra brahman, 
or they may be the ashes of burnt cowdung 
from an oblation offered to the idol. See 
Gopi-Charidana. Vibliuti. 

TRIPUNKHI. Hind. Coldenia procnm- 
bens, Linn, 

TRIPURA. See India, Siva. 

TUIPURA-SUNDAUI. See Hindu. 

TRISANKU, a prince of Oudh of the 
solar line, elevated to heaven during his life 
by the sage Visvamitra. 

TRISIRAS. See Yaina, Darrnar;ijfih. 

TRISULA, the trident of Siva. It is con¬ 
sidered to be in continual motion over the 
face of the universe to guard and preserve 
its creatures. To oppose its course would be 
to incur immediate death. Its motion would 
appear to be regular, but varying according 
to the days in tlie week. Thus it is imagined 
that it is unlucky to proceed towards the 
westward on Sundays and Fridays, to the 
northward on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, to 
the eastward on Saturdays and Mondays, and 
to the southward on Thursdays. The trisula 
or trident symbol of Siva was once used on 
a copper paisa weighing 98^ grains for circu¬ 
lation in the province of Benares only.— 
liid. Ant. Wilson. See Hindu. 

TRISULI GADDI, Tel. Andropogon 
trispicatus, Schull.. syn. of A. trisbichys, 
Jioxb. The name signifies ‘‘trident grass.” 

. TIUTANU. See Surya. 

TRITHU. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

TRITICUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Graminero, several species of which are 
extensively grown in S. E. Asia, and furnish 
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the wbecat seed or grain largely used for food, 
since the most ancienttiines. It is grown largely 
as a winter crop in Coimbatore, Salem, Mysore, 
Berar, Sindh, Oudh, Rajputanah and in the 
Paiijab plains, 'T. sestivum being the common 
species, and T. durum the more frequent about 
Loodia?m and Multan, of many varieties, 
white or red, generally bearded, but beardless 
wheat is common in some parts. 

Tlie starch is r)ften separated from the 
gluten and used for various purposes in 
domestic economy. Twelve samples of red 
and sixty-two of white wheat were exhibited 
at the Lahore Exliibilion. Red wheat holds a 
very much lower place in the estimation of the 
Panjab natives, and sells at a cheaper rate than 
white, the former being consumed by the 
poorer classes and the bulk of the population, 
whilst the use of the latteris restricted to men 
of wealth. Several varieties of white wheat 
are also grown. The Gilgit or paigham- 
bri, a small round fancy grain, is also cal¬ 
led “Mullaiie” or “ Kai Munir,” from the 
places where it was first grown : there are 
also daud khan, ghoni, kabr and vadanak 
(kanag dagar, Shah pur), the last named be¬ 
ing a particularly fine large grain. 

Some kinds are gr(^wn to great heights 
in the Himalayas, wheat beintjone of the chief 
crops up to 9500 feet on the Chenab, and, 
according to Dr. Cleghorn, oceurringto 15,000 
feet on the Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and 
grown to 13,000 feet in Ladak. At Umballa, 
wheat and also barley are sometimes sown as 
early as August and September, so as to be 
in flower in December, but in this plan it is 
frequently killed by frost. It derives its 
name, according to Varro, from “ tritnm,” 
ground or rubbed, because the fruit in its 
preparation as a food for man undergoes the 
'proces.s of giinding or trituration. The vari¬ 
ous kinds of wheat have been known from a 
very early period, and mention is made of 
wheat as a food in the earliest records of the 
history of man. J3oth the Egyptians and 
Jews made use of wheat as an article of diet, 
and this food is early mentioned in the Bible. 
It wa.s also used by the Greeks and Romans, 
and Theophrastus and Pliny make frequent 
mention of it. When the fruit is ground, the 
testa, or seed-coat, is separated from what is 
called the flour. This flour consist-s of the 
powdered albumen and embryo of the seeds. 
The proximate vegetable principles which this 
flour contains are starch and gluten. The 
starch is a highly carbonized vegetable prin¬ 
ciple, whilst the gluten is characterised by 
possessing nitrogen. Foods that contain car¬ 
bonaceous matters are fattening, whilst those 
that contain nitrogen are strengthening. It 
is thus that wheat-flour has come to be the 
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staple article of diet of the finest races of 
men in the world. The other cereal grasses 
contain the same principles, but the gluten or 
azotised principle is not in so large a quantity 
as in wheat, as the following analysis of 100 
parts of the organic n^atter of wheat, rice, and 


barley will show : 

Starch. Gluten. 

Wheat. 70 00 23 00 

Rice. 85 07 3 60 

Barley ... 79*00 16*00 


The chemical coinp^)sition of wheat greatly 
varies, however, according to the soil in which 
it is grown. In 100 parts, the following was 
found to be the composition of eight samples. 



Baroacb. 

Guzerat. 

Bombay 

Bazar. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Moisturo 

12-40 

1 

13-2h| 

1341 

13-32 l?-5G 

1 

I0‘80 

11-78 

N itrogenous mat¬ 
ter 

1 

I4-0K 

1.3 ■.?0 

13-19 

12-84 

14-90 14-2G 

12 98 

12 T3 

Starchy matter.. 

60-78 

73 23 

70-87 

70-99 

0.'i84 70-2G 

73*61 

7-2-68 

Fatty or oily mat¬ 







ter 

1-16 

1-29 

1 20 

1-17 

114 1-OG 

1-03 

l-Ol 

Mineral constit u- 








ents . 

1-98 

1-30 

l-2h 

1-59 

2*10 1-8G 

1-G8 

1 90 


—Powell Handbook. Dr. J, L, Stewart, p. 262. 
D7\ Cleghorn Partjah Report^p. 65. Eny. Oyc. 


TRITICUM iESTIVUM. Linn. 

Burr. Ak. Summer wheat Eno. 

Godhaina. Bkng. Sansc. Gawn. Guz. 

Gone. „ Tokar, Tomar, La dak. 

Marghoom. Bombay. Geiidiim, Malay. 

Gliawatghoom ,, Gandam, Veks. 

Gyung-sa-ba. Burm. Kunuk, Punjab. 

Dro, Do, Tro, To ; of Soomuna. Sans. 

Chknab andLADAK. | Kauk, Sind. 

Rozat, Zud, Shruk. ,, Giho. „ 

Gehiin, Duk. Hind. Godumbay ariei, Tam. 
Kum’h, EoyrT. I God’huimiln, Tkl. 


This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
13,000 feet, highest limit 15,000 feet. Both 
bearded and awnless Viirieties occur ; kunuk 
denotes the flour, not the grain. Rice is not 
observed above 6,000 feet. 

This variety is cultivated in many parts 
of British India. Two sorts are grown in 
Mysore, called Ilot-te Godhi and Jeve 
Godhi, the latter being covered with husks 
like paddy. Jeve Godhi is only grown in the 
lands bordering on the Pennar, and the 
gardens in the Bangalore Division. The 
Hot-te Godhi is largely cultivated in dry 
lands in the Chittledroog Division, and the 
vicinity of Hurrihur. This is the wheat usu¬ 
ally employed for making loaf bread. It is 
exported to the Neilgherries.— M. E. J. R, 
Cleghorn Punjab Report , p. 65. Ainslie, 
TRITICUM DURUM. Dbsp. 

True-bearded wMat, Eno. 

Is grown in Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, and in the Punjab, and it is frequent 
about Loodiana, Multan, Edgeworth, 
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TRITICUM HYBERNUM. Linm. 

Lammas wheat. | Winter wheat. 

Is grown in the Punjab and in the N. W. 
Himalaya. 

TRITON’S BAY or Warangari, a bay in 
New Guinea. 

TRITRAN or “ Three Corners” of the 
people of Sindb, is the same as that called 
Katar by the Persians and Afighans. The 
latter people aro very fund of it, especially 
the lov er orders in the country villages.— 
Bar ion's Sindhy p. 294. 

TRITON, a genus of shells belonging to 
the fjimily Muricidoe. The genua has 100 
recent and 45 fossil species. 

TRIUMANNA. See Hindu. 

TRIUMFETTA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Tiliacese, Tr. angu- 
lata, annua, lobata, rotundifolia and trilocu- 
laris.— W. Ic. p. 320. Voigt. 

TRIUMFETTA LOBATA. McClelland. 

Phetwuu, Burm. | Bet-won, Buum. 

This fibrous plant is annual and grows to 
a height of five or six feet. It presents a small 
yellow flower in December, consisting of five 
petals, and in February presents a small round 
capsule covered with stiff bristles.— McCld~ 
land, 

TIirVANDRUxM, in L. 8^ 29*P N. and L. 
76° 55*7' E., a town in Malabar, near the 
sea shore, and the chief town of the prin¬ 
cipality of Travancore. Its observatory is 
195 feet, and the mean height of the town 
135 feet above the sea. It is built at the out¬ 
let of the Kararnani river. It contains a po¬ 
pulation of 51,718. 

TRIVENI. Sans. Three plaited locks, in 
hindu mytliology, the mystical union of the 
three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jumna and 
Saraswati, severally the consorts, or energies, 
of the three great powers, Siva, Vishnu, and 
Brahma. Triveni, or the three plaited Jocks, 
is a mythological junction; a female triad, 
similar to that of the Trimiirti of male powers. 
The Gunga or Ganges, Yamuna or Jumna, 
join near Allahabad, and the Saraswati is also 
supposed to join the other two underground. 
A person dying near the imagined confluence 
of the three streams, or even those of the 
Gunga and Yamuna, attains immediate beati¬ 
tude, consequently self or self-permitted im¬ 
molation, suttees, (kc., are meritorious on this 
peculiarly holy spot. The junction of the three 
waters at Allahabad is a sacred prayag, and 
an annual mela is held in March for purposes 
of ablution— of Hind, vol. i. p, 15. Cole, 
Myth. Hind, page 398. See Krishna. 

TRIVENI, a very old place, spoken of by 
both Pliny and Ptolemy. It is a school of 
great repute for indigenous Sanscrit. The 
groat pundit Juggernauth Tqrkopunchanum, 
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Avbo wad Sanscnt tutor to Sir William Jones, 
and wlio compiled the digests of Hindoo 
laws under the patronage of Lord Cornwallis, 
was a native of this village.— Tr, of Hind, 
vol. i. p. 16. 

TRIVIATPUTRAM. Tam. Bauhinia to- 
nientosa, Linn„ 

TRI VIKRAMA, a name of Vishnu. It 
means he who toi>k the three steps, and al¬ 
ludes to the sun’s rising, culminating, and set< 
ting. See Avataram. Vamana. 

TRIWAKKA. Hind. Rumex vesicarius. 

TRO. Hind. Hordeum hexustichum, also 
Triticum sestivnm. 

TROCHALUS, a genus of insects, one of 
the Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

TROCHUS, a genus of molluscous animals 
of the family Turbinidse, There are known 
150 recent and 360 fossil species of Trochus. 
See Mollusca, Turbinidse. I 

TROGLODYTES, of Herodotus, were a 
diminutive, small sized, race of men dwelling 
in Ethiopia, and their food is described as that 
of lizards, serpents, and other reptiles, their ' 
language like the screaming of bats— Melp. p, 
341. Tods Travels^ p. 84, 85, 
TROGLOTYDES NEPALENSIS. Hodgs. 

Tr. subhimalayanus, Tied. 

NepaulWreu. Eno. | Marchok*pho. Lepch. 

This wren is found in Nepaul, Sikkim, 
and the N.W. Himalayas. Its colour is darker 
than that of the European wren. 
TROGLODYTES PUNCTATUS. Bl\th. 

Spotted wren, Eno. | Marchok-pho, Lcpch. 

Occurs at Darjeeling, and is of the size of 
that of Europe. 

TROGONID-®, a family of birds which in¬ 
cludes the following Indian species of Har- 
pactes. 

H. fasciatus, Gm- Malabar Trogon. 

H. Hodgsoni, Gould^ Red-headed Trogon. 

H. oreskios of Burniah. 

H. kasumba, Malacca, Sumatra. 

H. diardi 

H. rutilns ,, „ 

H. Reinwardtii of Java. 

H. ardena of Philippines. 

TROMBAY, in L. 19® 2' N.. and L. 72* 56' 
East, in the Konkan, N. of Bombay. Trombay 
is conspicuous for the mountain called Neat’s 
Tongue, which attains the altitude of lOOO 
feet 

TRONG. Malay, Brinjal, the egg plant 
TROP-®OLUM MAJUS. Linn. 

Indian crew, Eno. | Nasturtion, Eno. 

A showy annual, flowers and leaves of 
which are eaten as salads, and the seeds 
pickled ill salt and vinegar as a substitute for 
capers.— R, Brown, 

TROPHIS ASPERA. Retz. 

A ohymns asper, Soland MSS. 

Epioai’purus orieuUlis, ly. /c.; Blume, 

■Streblua asper, Louv. 
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Sheora, BsNQ. Sabadra, UalA. 

Sbara-gach'b, ,, Barinika. Till. 

Baby a. Hind, Barranki, ,, 

Kurrera, MaUr. Bari veuka, ,, 

This tree is very plentiful in Ganjam aud 
Gumsur, attaining a height of 30 feet, and a 
circumference of 2 feet from the ground to 
the nearest branch being 6 feet. It is more 
common in Guzerat than in the other parts of 
the Bombay country, and the wood is there 
reckoned of good quality for small purposes, 
for it will seldom square above 4 iuobes. It is 
said to be used in Ganjam for bandy wheels. 
Its scabrous leaves are used to polish horn and 
ivory, &c. The bark Is used medicinally, the 
leaves and sap arc used for wounds and for a 
’ disease of the eye termed jokia in Orissa, 
said to be peculiar to children. The berries 
are greedily eaten by birds.— Dr, Gibson, 
Captain Macdonald, Roylc 111, Him, Boi 
Voigt. EIL FI. Andh. 

TROPIC BIRDS ; of these there are the 
Phaeton a4hereus, Linn., the white tropic birdi 
and P. pbaenicurus, Linn-^ the roseate or red¬ 
tailed tropic bird, ’i'he former has chaste 
and delicate satiny plumage. They are call¬ 
ed by sailors the boatswain or straw tails, 
from the two briglit red projecting tail feath¬ 
ers, which they name the marline spike, and 
are used as ornaments in the Society Islands, 
The Spaniards cull them Rabijunco, or rush- 
tails. ’J’hey are interesting to sailors, be¬ 
cause met with far from laud, to which seamen 
believe they nightly return to roost. The red 
tailed species is met with in the Bay of 
Bengal, the Indian ocean, and throughout all 
the Indian Australian tropics. The white 
tropic bird also occurs in the Bay of Bengal 
and tropical seas, and is said to breed in the 
Mauritius on trees.— Michelet on Birds, Jer^ 
don s Birds, 

TROPIDOPllIS. See Hydridse, Reptiles. 
TROPIDOKHYNOH US TIxMORENSIS. 
A bird of Timor, 

TROR. Hind. Polygonum polystachyiim. 

TUOSUM. Hind. A tree of Jnbbulpore 
with good timber, but the tree does not occur 
in any quantity.— Gal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

TROTAK. Hind. Equisetum debile. 

TROTU. Hind. Da3mia extensa. 

TROUBADOUR. The Scandinavian bards, 
the Provencal Troubadour, the Neustri- 
enne Trouveur, and Minnesinger of Ger¬ 
many, have all something iu cooimon with 
the Rajpoot Bardai.— Tod* 

TROWSER CHECK of various kinds is 
manufactured in the district of Cuddalore 
and in the outskirts of Madras. 

TRUAL. Hind. Impatieus, sp* 

TRUBU. The roe of the Alausa troll, a fish 
of which the salted and dried roes form a 
very cousiderable article of trade in the 
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western parts of the Malayan Archipelago. 
It seems to be locals and like salmon and 
some other fish, to frequent rivers for the 
purpose of spawning. Its favourite resort 
is the muddy eastern coast of Sumatra, and 
more especially the narrow strait which 
divides Bancalis and some other low islands 
from the main land, and into which the river 
of Siak disembogues. At a place called Bukit- 
batu (rock-hill), a considerable fishery of the 
trubu is curried on. The river of Bukit-batuis 
a very small stream, close to the mouth of 
which stands the town of Bukit-batu, which 
is a phice of considerable trade, the grand staple 
being roes of the trobo-fisli, or telur-trobo 
(trubu, roe, or egg,) as they are called. There, 
three or four hundred boats, with two and three 
men in each, often go out at a time to the 
fishery, which is outside the straits of tho 
Tanjung-Jatr* or Teak tree promontory. 
The fishery of the trubu is of immemorial 
antiquity, and is referred to by De Barros as 
existing on the arrival of the Portuguese 
just as it does at present. The rivers (of 
fcjumatra), says he, contain a great variety 
of fish, and in some of them) such as that 
of Siaca (Siak), they catch small shads 
(saves), of which the people of the country 
use tlie roe only, and of these they have a 
greater abundance than we have of the fish 
themselves .—Decade 3, Book 5, chap, 1. 
CraV'furd Dictionary^ page 440. AndersorCe 
Mission, p, 335. 8ee Fisheries. 

TRUE ANCHOVY. Eng. Engraulis en- 
crasicolus. 

TRUE CARDAMOM. Eng. Elettaria 
cardamomum, Wh, and Mat, 

TRUE COTTON. Eng. Gossypium 
arboreum, Limu 

TRUE EUPHORBIA. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

TRUFFLES, the Tuber cibarium, 
are found in the Punjab Himalaya towards 
Kashmir, and above Kangra. 8k inner 
says a fungus like tlie truffle occurs in 
the route he took towards Europe.— Dr, 
J,L, Stewart^ Punjab Plants^ p, 268. iSkinnePs 
Overland Journey, Vol, 11, p,l\, 

TRUKUDAKA DYNASTY. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

TRUMBA, also Kala Trumba. Hind. 
Fagopyrum esculeutum. 

TRUMBAL. Hind. Ficus cunia. 

TRUMMEL. Punjabi. Ficus macrophylla. 

TRUMPET FLOWER. Bignouia, species. 

TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE. Caprifo- 

lium senipervitens. 

TRUMPET-SHELL. The chank. 

TRUMPET WEED, of the Cape, Lam- 
minaria buccinalis, measures 12 to 14 It. long. 

TRUTSA. Hind. Cousinia, sp. 
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TRYPHON. See Greeks of Asia. 

TRYPOXYLUM, a genus of insects with 
habits similar to Pelopseus. 

TSA-BA-LEN. Burm. Andropogon schse' 
nan thus, Linn. 

T8ABRI. Hind. Fagopyrum esouleu- 
tum. 

TSAGYEN HILLS, of Burmah, yield 
marble. 

TSA-LAYS. Burm. a measure of capacity 
equival nxt to an English pint.— Simmonds, 

TSALE, or Tschalleh. Tibetan. Borax. 
Mentog, Tib. “ Borax flowers’^ is fine borax 
from Puga and Changthang, which needs no 
further refining. 

TSALLA-GHADDA. Tel. Asparagus 
adscendens, lioxb, 

TSAL-TSALA, tlie Tsal-tsala or Abyssi¬ 
nian spear-fly, is mentioned in Is. vii. 18, 
Deut. xxvii. 42, Job. xli. 7. It is the Tsee-tsee 
fly of Livingstone, the winged Tsal-tsal or 
spear-fly of Isaiah. See Tse-Tse. 

TSAL-WEE. Burm. A chain of nobility. 
This is a V>adge of nobility among the Bur¬ 
mese, and it is snpj>ot>ed to be derived from 
the brahininical thread.— Ytde, 

TS AM BELAY. Burm. Lageiatra3mia par- 
vifiora, Wall, 

TSAM-lIIU-FULIN. Cuin. Azadirachta 
indica, 

TSA-MON-H’PYU 1 Burm. Anethum 
graveolens, lAnn, 

T8A-MOUN-TSA-BAH. Burm. Aniseed. 

TSA-MUOT. Burm. Anethum graveo¬ 
lens, Linn, 

TSA MYEIK. Burm. Anethum sowa, 
lioxb, 

TSAM-PAY-NA-GO. See Ruby Mines. 

TSANG-PO. A river on the N. E. of In¬ 
dia, supposed to be the Dihong; its waters are 
divided from those of the Ganges by the Bara 
Lacha range of mountains. This river, called 
in I'ibet the Tsan-pu, is there also supposed 
to be the Dihong. 

TSAN-PE-NA-GO, a noble range of hills 
eastward from the town of MaI6, in Burmah, 
which rise in bold and craggy peaks, and at¬ 
tain an elevation of probably some 6,000 feet. 
This range is also named Shwe-oo-douug, and 
is sixteen miles to the westward of the ruby 
mines. Snow lies on them for five mouths iu 
the year.— Yule,p. 181. 

TSAN-SAY-PYU % Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein ; the wood is used for ordinary house 
building purposes. The leaf is eaten boiled 
as greens.— Cal, Cat. Ex, 1862. 

T8A-PATT. Hind, Ephedra Gerardiana* 

TSAPU. Hind, Aluus, sp, 

T8A11. Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

TS ARBIS. Hind. Plectraulhus rugosui, 
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T3ABMA, abo Taarmang. Hip- 

pQphae rhamnoidea) also Lycium rutbeidcutn. 

TSAHRI. Hind. Cicer soongaricuin. 

TSAR-WOT. Rukm. a measure of capa¬ 
city equal to an English gallon.— •))immonds. 

TSATIN^ Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

TSAT-THA, Burm. A tree of Moulmein ; 
the wood is used for building purposes.— Cal. 
Cat. Kx. 1862. 

TSA-THA KHWA. Burm. Coccinea in- 
dica, W. A. 

TSAT-LIE, or Tseh-li, a silk obtained in 
Nankin and the northern parts of tlie Chinese 
6uipire» superior to the Canton kinds.—>b’i7a- 
monds* Diet, 

TSAVILA, A weight of 20 grains.— 
monds. 

TbAY-THAM-BY-AH. Burm. Gardenia 
lucid a, lioxh. 

TSCHASII. Bus. Clock. 

TSCUEMA-PUN(^EE MARA. Mal. 
Cochlospernium gossypium, DC. 

TSCHENGENE. Turk. Gypsy. 

TSCHEREPIZA. Rus. Tiles. 

T8CHEKN1L0. Rus. Ink. 

T8E, alsi) Tsa pat. Hind. Ephedra Gerar- 
diana. 

TSEDZE. Hind. Panicum miliaceuni. 

TSEEN, another name for the mas or mace, 
a Chinese weight and measure, which con¬ 
tains from 100 to 140 copper cash.— 

Diet. 

TSEERI-KURA, properly Sira kura, Tel. 
Amarantus oler-aceus. 

TSEET. A timber of Amherst, employed 
fur house posts and in boat building. It is 
said to be saul wood of small calibre.— Cal. 
Dx. 1851. 

TSE-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI. A Chinese 
cneycloptjedia published under the dynasty of 
Song, in the year 1005.— fluds Christianity^ 
vol. I. p 78 

TSEIT, a Burmese measure of capacity, 
equal 2 g.dlons .—Simmondd Diet. 

T8E-KI. Chin. Porcelain. 

TSEKKA-DOUN. A timber of Amherst, 
said to be of a fruit tree ; the wood is used 
for house posts, rafters and boat-building; it 
is like teak, but mucli disposed to split.— 
Cal, Ex, 1851. 

TSELKACHE. Hind. Coccinea iudica. 

TSENG BYIOU. In Tavoy a compact 
greyish-brown wood, suitable for common 
carpentry.—ifr. Blundell, 

TSENGOO. See Fish. 

TSER. Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

TSERD-KHAR. Hind. White thorn, in 
Tibet called iu books starbu : Tserd-Kbar is 
also the synonyme of Hippophae salicifolia, 
Buckthorn, and H. rhamnoides. 

TSERKUJI. Hind. Prunus Armeuiaca. 
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TSE-TSEi a fly of Africa, the Qlossina mor- 
sitans of the naturalist It is not much larger 
than the common house fly, and is nearly of 
the same brown colour as the honey bee, 
with three or four yellow bars across the 
after part of the body. Its alertness enables 
it to evade dexterously attempts to catch it 
by the hand. Its proboscis is a slender glossy 
slyle. Its peculiar buzz is well known to the 
ox, the cow, the horse, and dog, for with them 
its bite is death; but man, game, and all wild 
animals, even sucking calves, the mule, 
ass and goat, are all^xempt. Its object seems 
to be to replete itself with blood. In the ox, 
a few days after the bite, the eye and nose 
begin to run, the coat stares, a swelling 
appears under the jaw, and perhaps another 
at the navel, emaciation followed by flaccid 
muscles ends in death. The Tsal-tsalya or 
Zimb of Abyssinia seems identical with the 
Tse-tse fly. It abounds on the banka of the 
Zambesi river of Africa.— David Livingstone, 
M. i>., Travels in S. Africa^ London,.^ 1861. 
See Tsal-Tsala. 

TSETSEN KHAN. See Kalkas. 

TSETTI MANDARUM. Maleal, Poin- 
ciana pnicherrima, Linn, 

TSE-VANG RAHDaN. See Kalkas. 

TSHA. Burm. A bast from Sterculia urens. 
See Kotheela. 

TSHA MPA, a population lying between 
the mouth of the Mekhong and the frontier 
of Cochin China.— Latham^ 

TSHAN-TSHAY. In Amherst, a useful 
wood, but liable to attacks of insects and to 
split.— Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSHAUP-YO. a timber of Amherst, used 
fur house posts and musket stocks. It is a heavy 
white wood, exceedingly strong, but liable to 
attacks of insects.— Cat. Ex^ 1851. 

TS U EIK KHYEE. Sapindus, si>, 

TSHELLIK-? StrychnoB tieute. 

TSHEN, the third recorded Chinese dy¬ 
nasty, bega!i B.C. 1050, lasted 269 years. The 
emperor Yeu-Yaug began to reign B.C. 
781. His 6th year was B.C. 776. Confucius 
lived under his dynasty, and he recorded the 
observations of the solar eclipses from B.C. 
481 upwards to 720. 

TSHEN BYOO-MYA-YEN. See Ava. 

TSHERI VELLOO. Tel. Chayroot 

TSHIET-KHYEEN. A timber of Am¬ 
herst, used for bouse posts ; a superior kind of 
crooked grained sal.— Cal. Ex. 1851. 

TSHIL ANKAILU. Tel. ? Nerium tincto- 
rium. 

TSHO, also Tso and Cho. Tibet. A lake, 
hence Tsbo-Mapban, Manasaiovara-lake, Qya- 
Tslio, the great lake, the ocean. See Tso. 

TSHO-KAR. Tib. See Ladak, 

TSHO'MORIRI. Tib. or Mountain Lake, 
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in Rukcha, Ladak, is a fine sheet of water, 16 i 
miles long and two to three broad. See Ladak. | 
TSHO-RUL, or Bitter Lake in Ladak, is 
about fire miles to the north of Pankong ; 
its waters are very bitter. It is about 16 
miles long and two bn^ad. 

TSHUDE. See India. 

TSHWAI-LWAI. A timber of Amherst 
used for musket stocks and sword sheaths ; it 
is a hard, red, crooked grained wood, fit for 
cabinet work .—GaL Ex. 18ol. 

TSIAGRI NUREN. Maleal. syn. of 
Dioscorea tryphylla, Linn. 

TSIAMPA. See Marco Polo. 
TSTA-PUNGUM. Malkal. Caesalpinla 
sappan, Linn.y also Miclielia Rheedii, Wight. 
I’SIELA. Maleal. Ficus t’sieln, Roxh. 
TSIEN. Chinese. A coin called Dehos by 
the Tartars, and Sapeck by the Europeans, is 
the only currency of the empire. Gold :ind 
silver are never coined ; they circulate in ingots 
of different weights. Gold-dust and leaf-gold 
are also in u.se for commercial purposes.— 
Hues Recollections of a Journey, ])• 63. 

TSIEN TANG. A river of China; the Bore 
or Eagre of this river is famous in Chinesehia- 
tory. According to a Chinese proverb, it is one 
of the three wonders of the world, the other two 
being the demons at Tang-chan and the thun¬ 
der at Lui^g-cban. As in other countries, the 
bore appears generally on the second or third 
day after the full or change of the moon, or at 
what are called spring tides, and particularly 
in spring and autumn, about the time the 
sun is crossing the line. Should it so happen 
that strong easterly gales blow at these times, 
the Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and 
carries everything before it. Dr. Maegowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. Mr. 
Fortune from a terrace in front of the Triwave 
temple saw on a sudden all traffic in the 
thronged mart suspended ; porters cleared the 
front street of every description of merchan¬ 
dise, boatmen ceased lading and unlading their 
vessels, and put out into the middle of the 
stream, so that a few minutes sufficed to give 
a deserted appearance to the busiest part of 
one of the busiest cities in Asia; the centre 
of the river teemed with craft from small 
boats to large barges, including the gay flower- 
boats. Loud shouting from the fleet announced 
the appearance of the flood, which seemed like 
A glistening white cable stretched athwart the 
river at its mouth as far down as the eye could 
reach. Its noise, compared by Chinese poets 
to that of thunder, speedily drowned that of 
the boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour, it assumed the appearance 
of an alabaster wall, or rather of a cataract 
four or five miles across, and about thirty feet 
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high, moving bodily onward. Soon it reached 
the advanced guard of the immense assemblage 
of vessels awaiting its approach, all intently 
occupied ill keeping their prows towards the 
wave,which threatened to submerge everything 
afloat: but their boats all vaulted, as it were, 
to the summit with perfect safety, and when 
the Eagre had passed about half-way among 
the craft, on one side they were quietly repos¬ 
ing on the surface of the unruffled stream, 
while tlu'seon the nether portion were pitching 
and heaving in tumultuous confusion on the 
flood ; others were scaling with the agility of 
salmon the formidable cascade. This grand 
and exciting scene was but of a moment’s dura¬ 
tion, The wave passed up the river in an in¬ 
stant, but from this i^oint with gradually dimin¬ 
ishing force, size and velocity, until it ceased 
to be perceptible, which Chinese accounts re¬ 
present to be eighty miles distant from the city. 
A slight flood continued after the passage of 
the wave, but it soon began to ebb. The Chi¬ 
nese say that the rise and fall of the tide is 
sometimes forty feet at Hang chow. The maxi¬ 
mum rise and fall at spring tides is probably 
at the mouth of the river, or upper part of the 
bay.— Fortune. 

TSIERU KUGANELI. Maleal. Pbyllan- 
thus urinaria. 

TSILL A, properly Chilla ghenzalu. Tel. 
Strychnos potatorum. 

TSIN, 4tb dynasty, began B.C, 255, and 
lasted to 207, 49 years. About B. C. 221, the 
prince of Tain, one of the vassal states into 
w^bich the till then feudally governed China 
had been divided, made himself sovereign of 
the empire under the title of Che-hwang, also 
written Che-hoang-ti. Me wns a great conque¬ 
ror, and was successful in opposing the inroads 
of the northern barbarians, the Heung-noo or 
Huns, one of his measures to withstand whom 
was the erection of the celebrated Great Wall. 
Pri<ir to the first emperor Chi-hoang of the 
Tsin dynasty, about 200 years before the 
Christian era, the country bad been sub-divi¬ 
ded into numerous principalities and com¬ 
monwealths, but that w^arrior emperor brought 
them all under subjection, and it is supposed 
to be from his time that the country was call¬ 
ed China, from Tsin or Chin, the name of his 
dynasty. It was tliis emperor also who built 
the Great Wall to keep off the incursions of 
the Tartars. It was done by forced labor ; 
every third labouring man was compelled to 
work for his bare food as a remuneration. It 
extends from the sea to the most westerly 
province of Shin-see, about 1,500 miles. It 
was built of earth faced with brick, it crosses 
mountains, valleys and rivers, and was finish¬ 
ed in five years. Its breadth admits of six 
horsemen riding abreast, and it has a tower 
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overy hundred yards. It was Chi-hoang-ti 
who introduced yellow as the colour of the 
royal family^s clothes. The Chin dynasty was 
overthrown by Linpung, of the Haii province, 
who was the first of the Han dynasty. With 
the destruction of the Tsin dynasty, great 
injury resulted to the Chinese annals. 
TSI-NGUH-MYO. See Ruby Mines. 
TSINNA AVAGUDA VERU. Tel. 

Trichosanthes incisa. 

TSINNA DULAGENDI VERU. Tbl. 
Tragia cannabina. 

TSINNA MUTA-POLAGUM. Tel. 

Pavonia Zeylanica, Co7\ 

TSIN-THA-MA-NWAY. Bukm. Coccu- 
lus cordifolius, DC. 

TSIOMPA. See Pulo Ceicer de terre. 
TSIPPOR. Hbb. a bird. 

TSIRI KURA. Tel. Amarantus cam* 
pestris. 

TSIRU PANNA. M a leal. Calophylluin 
spurium, C^ioisy, alsoC, calaba, Linn. 

TSJA. Jap. Tea. j 

TSJAHALA. Malbal. Ficus venoaa. 
TSJAKA MARAM. AIaleal. Artocarpus 
integrifolius- 

TSJANA KUA. Malbal. Costus speciosus. 
TSJANA SPECIOSA. Gmbl. Costus 
Bpeciosua, Roor.h, Sm. 

TSJANGELAM PARENDA. Malbal. 
Vitifl quadrangiilaris. 

TSJAPANGAM. Maleal. Cccsalpinia 
sappan. 

TSJELA. Malbal. Ficus tsiela. 

TSJEM CU.MULU. Malbal. iEginetia 
indioa, WillcU. 

TSJENDANA. Malbal. Sandal wood, 
TSJERIM COTTAM. Maleal. Antides- 
ma pubescens. 

TSJEUOU. Uria. Melocliia corohorifolia. 
TSJEROUKATA. Mal. Webera tetrandra. 
TSJEROU'PONNA. Maleal. Calophyl- 
lum calaba, 

TSJEROU-THEKA. Maleal. Cleroden- 
dron serratura. 

TSJERU UREN. Maleal. Riedleia cor- 
cbori folia. 

TSJERU CANSJAVA. Maleal. Canna* 
bis eativa. 

TSJERU JONGANAM PULLA. Maleal. 

MoJlugo apergula. 

• TSJERU PARU A. Maleal. Sida acuta. 
TSJERU TSJUREL. Malbal. Calamus 
rotang. 

TSJERU VALLEL. Maleal. Hydrolea 
Zeylanica. 

TSJETTI MANDARUM. Maleal. Poin- 
ciana pulcherrima. 

TSJETTI-PULLI. Maleal. Eleusine 
coracana. 


TSJO, also Tsjo kmo. Japanese. Boeh- 
meria nivea, China grass. 

TSJORATTL Mal. Qomphia angustifolia. 

T8JOVANNA-ARELL Malbal. Nerium 
odoriim. 

T’SLA GADDALU. Tbl. Asparagus 
racemosus, Willde. 

TSO. Hind. Echinops nivea. 

TSO Tidetan. a lake. See Tsho. 

TSOAY-DAN. lu Amherst and Tavoy a 
heavy, Jjard, tough wood, not subject to 
insects, and being tough and short, it is 
suited for wheels, musket-stocks, &o .—CaL 
Oat. Ex. 1851. Mr. THundelL 

TSOD-KYl-LENA. Hind, properly Ktso- 
kyi-lena. Tibetan. Antelope wool. 

TSODMA. Hind. Urtica hyperborea. 

TSO-GAM, a salt lake in Eastern Ladak 
Tibet, in L. 33° 70' N. and 1.78° 34' E., and 
14,580 feet above the sea. See Tsho, 

TSO KOOEE. See Kush. 

TSO-KUL, or salt lake in L. 33° 33' N. and 
L, 78° 44' E. HI Pankong (referred to Pan- 
gur), S. of the salt lake Tsomognalari, and 
14,400 feet above the sea.— Cumming. 

TSO MITRAL a salt lake, in L. *33° 25' 
N. and L. 78° 40' E. in Pankong, S. of the 
salt lake 'Tsomognalari. It is 14,167 feet 
above the sea.— Schl. Herm. 

TSO-MO-GNA-LA-RI, a salt lake in L. 
33° 39-8' N. o,nd L. 78° 38. 5' E. in Pankong, 
near 'Takung. It is 14,010 feet above the 
sea. The Tsomognalari lake is divided into 
two parts by a river delta, analogous to the 
lakes of Brienz and Thun in Switzerland. 
The two are about equal in surface; but 
according to native information, they differ in 
height at al)out 40 feet; the upper lake, which 
contains nearly fresh water, almost drinkable, 
being therefore 14,050 feet.— Schl, 

TSOMORIRI, a salt lake in L. 32° 45' 4" 
N. and L. 78° 16' 6"E. (referred to N£ma 
Bfngbo, on its southern border), in Spiti. 
It is elevated 15,130 feet above the sea.-— 
Schl. Hern. See Clio-Moriri, Tsho-Moriri. 

TSOLING, in 1812, were 57—viz., of the 
Kharchin nomades 7, Orat 3, Sumit and Isuth 
L Mau-mingan 4, Kalkas 3, Bargow 15, Old 
Eluth 18, and 6 of the new or Eluths re¬ 
claimed since 1754, all distinguished as be¬ 
longing to the Chahar country. There is at 
Chahar also a large quasi-military establish¬ 
ment for the care of the oxen and shesp of 
the pasture. 

TSOUK-YOA. Burm. Dalbergia alata. 

T8U. Chin. Vinegar. 

TSUI. Hind. Euphorbia Royleana, Tsui- 
Kabuli. Cactus Indicus. 

TSUK. Hind. Cousinia, sp .; Hippophae 
rhamnoides. 
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TSULLA-GHEDALU. Tel. Asparagus 
sarmentosug. See Muslie. 

TS GNG, Tibetan. Allium cepa. 

TSUNG-JIN-FU. Chin. The imperial 
clan court, charged with the registration, 
payment, and jurisdiction of the imperial fa¬ 
mily. 

TSUNG LING. Chinese, literally Onion 
mountain, the Karokoram or Koiien Lung 
monntair»s ; which, as high as 17,000 feet, are 
covered with wild leeks.— Cunningham. 

TSUNG-MIN. See Yang-tze-Keang. 

TSUNG-TU. See Kwang-tung-cbi. 

TSUNT. Hind. Pyrus malus. Ban tsuntu. 
Cydonia vulgaris. 

T8UNU. Hind. Amygdalus persica. 

TSUIIA PaLA M, Tam. Zizyphus napeca. 

TSWOT-BA-LWOT. a timber of Am- 
liersc ; this is said to be from a fruit tree, the 
wood resembles the Jarool or Lagerstrjemia.— 
Cal. Ex. 1851. 

TU. See Japan. 

TIJAC. Timor. Moluc. See Tuba. 

TUAC-1 Crotalaria jnncea. 

TU ALIKE. Tkl* Schmiedelia serrata, 
DC. Its ripe berries are eaten, and the 
astringent root is employed to check diar¬ 
rhoea. 

TLTAB. Beng* Hind. Cajanus Indicus. 

TUATUKA. Mahr. }3ignonia chelo- 
iioides, Linn. 

TUBA, of Mindoro, or Tuac of Timor and 
the Moluccas, the sop of a palm, converted 
by distillation or fermentation into spirit or 
vinegar. 

TUBA, a root? of Singapore used for stupi- | 
fying and catcliing fish. I^ssibly the seed of 
the Cocculus Indicus. 

TUBA-BIDJI. Maleal. Cocculus Indi- 
ciis. 

TUBBAS, a province on the boundary of 
Herat, adjoining Kayii, and further to the 
west. It is subject to Persia, and is inhabited 
by shiahs ; its principal places are Tublus, 
Toon, and Goonabad ; of them, Toon is the 
largest.— Papers East India^ Cabal and A;ff- 
ghanistan, p. 135, 

TUBBUL. Ar. a drum, of peace or war. 

TUB-CAMP HOB. See Camphor. 

C TUBEEH, act of praising God. 

TUBEEH KOOKOOKEE. See Rookoo. 

TUBER CIBERIUM. The common truffle, 
grows in Kashmir and Ladak. See Iruffle, 

TUBIKI Tkl. Liospyros embryopteris. 

TUBQATEEA, or Mudareea, an orderof fa¬ 
kirs or devotees. See Fakir, 

TUBUALI. See Tin. 

TUBU. Malay. Sugar-cane. - 

TUBUNNA. Beng. Celtis Oriontalis, 
Linn. 

TUBUQ. Hind, a tray. Maywa-ka-tabaq, 
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or fruit-tray, p’hool-ka-tabaq, flower or fairy- 
tray. 

TUBUR I ALLUM, a mahomedan saint in 
whose name they perform ooroos. 

TUBUT MAKOOS, the chapter of the 
Koran read backwards. See Soora-i-tubut. 

TUCKA, a weight in Bombay, equal to 
0-2182 grains, used for pearls.— Simmonds. 

TUCKI, also Tuckir. Hind. Asarabacca; 
Asarum Europooiim, Linn. 

TUDFLA. See Karund. 

TUDOR MUL. See Fasli. 

TUDOS. SeeKelat,p. 488. 

TUDUNG, also Chapeyan. Malay. Hats. 

TUDUVELLE KIRE. Tam. Solanum 
trilobafcum. 

TUFAN. Arab. Typhoon. 

TUFA-US-SUAITAN, Ar. Atropa acu¬ 
minata, Logic, also A. mandragora, Linn. 

TU-FEH. Chin, professional robbers, now 
merged into the word Tae-ping. 

TUFFAH. Arab. Apple. 

TUFFAU-ARMINA. Ar. Armeniaca 
vulgaris, Lam, the poach. 

TUFFAH-UL-ARZ. Ar. Anthemis no- 
bilis, Linn. 

TUFSEER. Ar. A commentary. 

1 TUGAR, also Tiraimun and Upaoon. 
Tabernromontana coronaria. The sweet- 
scented wood and root are considered and 
used as a stimulant; but chiefly used in 
scents.— Gcji. Med. Top. p. 152. 

TUGGUR. Hind. Asarabacca, Asarum 
Europceum, Linn. 

TUGU-HSEN-PAN. Burm. Gardenia 
florid a, TAnn, 

TUG UR A. Beng. ITi.vd, Tabernaemoa- 
tana coronaria. 

TUILES. Fr. Tiles. 

TUIL-KIRE. Tam, AcLyrantlies poly- 
gonoides. 

TUILLU—? The thorny tree called Jaya or 
yellow myrobalaii, with small green fruit. 

TUIN. Hind. Viburnum fastens, 

TUI TUI. Aus. Aleurites triloba, jPorsf. 

TUIRJA. the Turanian race ; See Turan. 

TUJ, Bbno. Sans. Cassia lignea. Cinna¬ 
mon. Tnj-ka-tel. Hind. Cassia oil, Cin nay 
inon oil. 

TUK-? Hydnocarpus. 

TUKAN GEDONG. See Karang BoIIai^l 

TUKARIANL Tam. Cassia tora. 

TUKBEER. Arab. The mahomedan creed. 

TUKEEA. Hind. A pillow, a faqeePs stand 
or residence. 

TUKHARISTAN. A province of Balkb, 
lying east of the city of that name, and west 
of the Jibun. The chief town is Talikan. 

TUKHM. Hind. Pers. any seed, as 
balangu, Lallcmantca Boyleana. 
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- dhalyiiii, Rbus sp., seeds 

-khatmi, Althea rosea, seeds. 

_gandab, a seed from Delhi, consider¬ 
ed astringent. 

_khiyarain, Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

——i-kutan, Pers. Linseed. 

_sipidan, Pers. Siiiapis Chinensis. 

_khurma. Phoenix dactyl if era, kernel. 

-i-balean. Balsamodendron Gileadense. 

-i-gawah-zimij. Seeds of Berberis lycium, 

asiatica or aristata. 

-i-kanaucha. Salvia Moorcroftiaiia. 

_bkasus. Hyoscyanius nigra, also Pol- 

anesia viscosa. 

--^i-turb. Raphanus sativus. 

-i-wasma. Indigofera tinctoria, seeds. 

_i-zard alu. Pruims Armeniaca, stones. 

_malanga. Hind. LallemantiaRoyleaua, 

also Salvia pumila. 

__— tumma. Hind. Cucumis colocynthis. ' 

TUKHTA. Guz. Hind. Planks. 
TlJKfclT-l-RAWAN. A travelling throne in 
wliich dancing girls and musicians arc carried 
on men’s shoulders in front of a bridal proces¬ 
sion. 

TUKHT-I-SULIMAN. In Kashmir arc two 
eminences which bear this name ^ one neai 
Kashmir is called Sir-i-Shu, or Siva’s head, 
by the hindus, and also Sankara char : and 
the hill on the opposite side of the city is call¬ 
ed Huri Purbat, or the hill of Vishnu or Hari. 

On the latter bill is tlie fort of Kashmir. All 
accounts agree that the heat on the plains ^un¬ 
der the Sulimani range is excessive. The 
Kayser mountain seems a collection of in¬ 
accessible precipices— Vignc. See Kaysar. 

Khyber. i 

TUKHT-I-TA.OS, tlic famous Peacock 
throne of the eriperors of Delhi. It was so 
called from its having the figures of two pea¬ 
cocks, with their tails spread. They were so 
naturally executed in sapphires, rubies, eme¬ 
ralds, pearls, and other precious stones of ap¬ 
propriate colours, as to represent life and 
strike every beholder with the most dazzling 
splendour The throne itself was six feet 
long by four feet broad ; it stood on six mas¬ 
sive feet, which, with the body, were of solid 
^d inlaid with rubies, emeralds and dia- 
Knds. It was surmounted by a canopy of 
■id supported by twelve pillars, all richly 
■blazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of 
^arls ornamented the borders of the canopy. 

_ Jr. of Hind. voL ii. p- 297. 

TUKI, also Tuka. Tel. Diospyros eben- 
aster. 

TUKKUL,a system of temporary clearing. 
See Kumari. 

TUKLA. Hind. Bottleria tinctoria. 

TUKHM-I-K ARPAS. Seed of a plant from 
Delhi, astringent, and stimulating, given in 
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flatulent indigestion, two rupees a seer.— Oen* 
Med. Top. p. 159. . 

TUKSEER. Ar, Tafsir ? the science of 
numbers. 

TUKIJA—? Cotton manufactures. 

TUKU PERU of New Zealand. Balmna 
antartica. 

TUL. Hind. Morus parvifolia. 

TULA. Beng. Gossypium Indicum, Zaiw, 
also G. herbaceum, Lam. 

TULAH. Pers. The name of a flower or 
herb called also Nan-e-Kelagh. 

TULAK. Ar. a divorce. Tulaq-i-byn, 
the husband’s once saying to^his wife, “ I have 
divorced you.’^ Tulaq-e-rujaee, the above 
repeated twice. Tulaq-e-mootuluqqa, ditto 
thrice. 

TULAK-BARA. Malay. Ballast. 
TULAM, or Tola, a weight of 3 drs. apothe¬ 
caries’.— Simmonds^ Diet 

TULANCH. Hind. Rubus lasiocarpus. 
TULASI. Ocymum sanctum, regarded as sa¬ 
cred and made into a rosary by the vaish- 
nava hindoos. It is regarded as a type of 
Vishnu, and every vaishnava household has a 
plant in its parterre, which is encircled daily 
in the morning and worshipped. 

TULASI VER. Tam. root of Ocymum sanc¬ 
tum, also Ocymum villosum ? 

TULDA bans. Bkng. Bambusa tulda, 
Dendrocalamus tulda, Vers. 

H'ULDONEE. A river of Boondee. 
TULENNl PHUL. Hind. Hamiltonia 
suaveoleus, 

TULIDUN. liiND. Solapum nigrum. 
TULIKUKAR. Gardenia tetrasperma. 
See Karkun-i-Hazara. 

TULIPA STELLATA. 

Lallee waroon Hind I NuJkia, Hind. 

Myhoula, ,, | Peperi Panjab. 

This tulip is abundant in the Kangra valley 
and the Kumaon hills, whence its bulbs, which 
are edible, are exported. Also found in the 
Sutlej valley between llampur and Sungnam, 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet.— Cleg^ 
horn Tutijab Deport^ p. 68. 

TULIP TREE. Thespesia populnea. 
TULK Hind. Mica. 

TUM. A weight in Mysore of 32 lbs.; 2 
irase. 

TULKA PYRE. Tam. Phaseolus. 
TULKLU. Hind. Morus alba, M. serrata, 
TULL. See Thull; Tor. 

TULLUBDAH. See Kol. 

TULUKUL. Hind, Morus serrata, 
TULOUR, or Salibaboo Islands, lying 
between Mindanao and Celebes, are three 
in number, of considerable size and moder¬ 
ately elevated. Kabrouang is the name 
of the most southerly, aud has a peaked 
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mountain on it Its soutbern end is in lat. 3° 
47' N, and long. 127° IT E. Tolour or Kar- 
balang is the larger and more northerly island, 
and lies from lat. 4° to 4° 281' N. 

TULSI, Hind, is the synonym of three 
species of Ocymum., viz., O. sanctum, Tulsi 
proper, O. album, the safed or white tulsi, 
and O. bafiilicum, the kala or black tulsi. 

TULSIA. Hind. Amaranthus anardana. 

TULSI BAI. See Holkar, Mahratta Go¬ 
vernments. 

TULSI-KE-MUNKE. Duk. Beads of 
Ocymum sanctum. Tiilsi-ki-jar, the root. 

TULSU MUDRIGA. Beng. Leea raacro- 
phylla, Eoxh^ 

TULU, also Tuluva, a language spoken on 
the S. western point of the peninsula of India 
by a small remnant of people. See Dravidi- 
an. India. 

TULUKAN AMMA. See Hindu. 

TULWAR. Hind. A sword. 

TUMAL. Hind. Diospyros tomeiitosa, lloxh, 

TUMAKU. Tobacco. 

TUMAN, in the Mongol language, signifies 
ten thousand. It was borrowed by the Per¬ 
sians and Arabs, and with them means a weight 
or sum of money, origiiially equal to ten thou¬ 
sand mithkals or Arab drachms of silver 
In the year 1871, a tumau of Ispahan was 
equal to five rupees of British India.— Yule 
Cathaj/t p. 117. 

TUMATTL Tam. Bryonia callosa. 

TUMB or Tomb, Great and Little, two 
small islands in about lat. 20"' Id' N., on the 
north side of the Persian Gulf. 

TUMBA. Hind. Lageuaria vulgaris. 

TUMBA KODIWALI. Mai. also Tiimba 
Kodiveli. Plumbago Zeylanica, Linn. 

TUMBAKU. Gdz. Hind. Pers. Tobacco. 

TUMB ALL Tam. Tumal. Beng, Diospy¬ 
ros tomentoaa, D. melanoxylon, Roxb. 

TUMBALOO, or Lota, a small metal pot. 

TUMBATIN. Tel. Canavalia gladiata. 

TUMBE CODIVELI. Hort. Mal. Plum¬ 
bago roaea. 

TUMBI. Hind. Lagenaria vulgaris. In the 
valley of the Beas, Cucuiuis colocyiithis, 
Linn. 

TUMBI. Hind. Rosa macrophylla. 

TUMBIKA. Tam. Embryopteris glutini- 
fera, Roxh,^ also Diospyros ebenaater and 
D. embryopteris. 

TUMBI KARRA. Tel. Diospyros ebenas- 
ter 

TUMBI-KI BAJI. Duk. Tumbi kire. Tam. 
Tumbi kura. Tel. Phlomis Indica. 

TUMBI MARAM. Tam, Diospyros mela- 
iioxylon. Ebony. 

^ TUMBI PALLAM. Tam. Fruit of Chiron- 
gia sapida, also of Diospyros melanoxylon. i 
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TUMBOLI. Diospyros melanoxylon. 

TUMBOORA. Hind. A drum. 

TUMBURU. Hind. A celestial musician. 

TUMI CHAVA KARRA. Tel. Diospyros 
ebenaater. 

TUMIDA. Tel. Diospyros melanoxylon, 
Roxh. 

TUMIEN. The silk petticoat of the 
Talaing women ; it is of bright hues. 

TUMIKA. Hind. Beng. Diospyros glu- 
tinosa. limbryopteris glutinifera, Roxh* 

TUMIKA CHAVA. Tel. Diospyros ebe- 
uaster, Konig* I>. embryopteris, Pers. 

TUMMA, Hind. Viburnum cofcinifolium. 

TUMMA. Pers. Cucumis colocyiithis, L. 

TUMMA CHETTU. Tel. Acacia Arabica. 

TUMMEDA CHETTU. Tel. Diospyros 
melanoxylon, Roxh. 

TUMMEDA MAMIDL Tel. Somecarpus 
anacardium, Linn. 

TUM VII. Tel. Leiicas cepbalotes, Spreng. 
the Phlomis cephalotesofA*o.r6wr^A, is the moat 
celebrated species. The leaves are eaten, the 
flowers are sacred to Siva, and are offered in 
his temple. But tliere are many species to 
which the term Tummi is indiscriminately 
j applied. 

TUM MIC A. Tel. Diospyros melanoxylon, 
Roxh. 

TLIMONGONG. Amongst the Malays, a 
high officer of state, to whom the superinten¬ 
dence of internal police matters is entrusted. 
A hereditary elective officer of Johore.— 
Journ^ Ind* Arch* No* IX* vol. V* p* 568. 

TUMR. Egypt. ? Turmeric. 

TUMR-I-HINDEE. Pers. Tamarind. 

TUMTUM. Arab. Rhus coriaria. Sumach. 

TUM A Sans. From turn us, darkness. 

TUMULUS. Tumuli are met with in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Sweden, Russia, 
Tartary and Africa. Those in Ireland and in the 
plain of Troy are precisely similar to those of 
the United States. In America they are scat¬ 
tered in profusion from Lake Erie to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and are found in Texas, New 
Mexico, and S. America; other antiquities 
also are found in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Tumuli are not numerous in Ohio, but often 
found in Kentucky, and more commonly in 
Tennessee and Mississippi. One of the largest 
is at Cahokia in Illinois, being a parallelogram 
235 yards long by 170 broad and 90 feet 
high. Cairns and tumuli are found on the 
peaks of the Neilgherries. They contain agri¬ 
cultural implements; and iron spear heads, 
bells, and sepulchral urns, with figures of 
coiled snakes, tigers, elephants, dogs and 
birds, sickles and gold rings, have been foutid 
buried under the piles of stones. It is stop- 
posed that the Kurumbar race formerly inter¬ 
red in cairns. See Cairns, Barrow. Tope. 
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TUMUTTI* Tam. Bryonia callosa. The 
oil of its seed is the Tumutti>kai Yeiinai. 

TUN^ also Tuna, also Gul-tun. HtND. 
Cedrela toona. 

TUNAKAYIKO. See Inscriptions. 

TUN ANA MADANA. Hind. Ilhamnus 
purpureus, 

TUNANI ZANANI. Hind. Viburnum 
foetens. 

• TUN-BI. Burm. Timber. 

TUNDHE. Hind. Bhamnua purpureus, 
also Viburnum fee tens. ; 

TUNDI KOIB. Tam. Fibre of Calotropis 
gigantea. 

TUNDU. Can. Cedrela toona. 
TUNEANG. A group of eight islands on 
the south coast of China, which derive their 
name from Tuneang, the largest and the 
most northerly of the group, and which is five 
miles in circumference. j 

TUNG. Hind. Rhus cotinus, and R. parvi-1 
folia, also Picea Webbiaua and P. pindrow ; j 
also Taxus baccata. 

TUNG. Beng. Rottleria tinctoria, Roxh. 
TUNG. Chin. Copper, 

TUNG. A long-measure of Sumatra, corre¬ 
sponding to the English foot.— JSimmonds. 
TUNG-CHL See Kwang-tung-chi. 
TUNGA. See India. 

Tung A MUSTE, also Muat-akamu, Tkl. 
Cyperus hexastychus, Rotti C. rotundas, 
i2. i. 197. The tuberous root is used in mak¬ 
ing perfumes. 

TUNGANI, a race of military .settlers who 
came originally with military conquerors from 
the west of Asia, and settled down in the 
country of Yarkand.— Cayley, 

TUNGE. See Kunawer. 

TUNG-EU-] Dryandra cordata. 

TUNG-QULI. Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 
TUNG-HSEN-PAN. Buum. Gardenia flo- 
ribunda ? 

TUNQLA. Hind. Rhus parviflora, 

TUNG MRU. SeeMru. 

TUNG OIL TREE of China, yields a va¬ 
luable oil. It is expressed from the seeds of 
Elemococca oleifera, and is much used \)y 
carpenters for boats, furniture, See .— Sim- 
monds* Diet, Fortum^ Residence amonysi the 
Chinese, 

TUNQ-PAN. See Kwang-tung-chi. 
TUNG-QUIN GULF. See Tonking. 
TUNGRANG PASS in L. 3P 37' N, and 
L. 78® 27 E. in Kanawnr, leading from the 
Todungto the Sutlej valley, 13,739 ft.— Ger. 

TUNG-SI. Chinese. Fishing tackle made 
bf snake’s gut. 

TUNQ-TSAU. Chin. Aralia papyrifera. 
TUNQU. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 
TUNGUDDA. Tbl. Cyperus juncifolius. 
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TUNG-TH U, dwell between the Setangand \ 
the Salwin, and in Amherst Province, and Ate 
in their dialect more closely connected With 
the Yuma languages than with the Butm«*tn. 
The Tungthu has a large glossarial agreement 
with Karen, but it has special affinities with the 
Kumi and other Yuini dialects, and particu¬ 
larly with the Kby-eng. The Tungthu are 
Islamized Chinese and are said to resemble 
the Anarnese, but as their dress resembles 
that of the Anarnese, this may create decep¬ 
tion. They occupy a portion of province 
Amherst, and are the only people there who 
understand the plough. This baa a metal 
blade. They are esteemed good cultivators. 

TUNG US, a general name applied to a 
population common to a vast area in Siberia 
and China. Their physiognomy connects it 
with the tribes of Northern Asia in general, 
and their language forms a transition between 
the monosyllabic and agglutinate forms of 
speech. The Tungus, under the name Maiit- 
chu, constitute the dominant population of 
China itself. These tribes under Chinese 
rule, in Mantchuria, on the water-shod of the 
Amur or Sagalin, are termed Mantchu. The 
Mantchu proper have a literature with an 
alphabet modified from the Mongol. They 
[ are agricultural and industrial. Chevalier 
Bunsen observes (Report Brit. Asa. 1847) 
that the researches of our days have made 
I it more than probable that; the Tartar, 

I Mantchu and Tungus belong to one great 
I stock; that the Turkoman, Chad, Fin, Lap 
and Magyar (Hungarian), present another 
stock closely united, and that both these 
families were originally connected with each 
other. He proposed to call this whole gtfoup 
of languages the Turanian, and in lieu of 
Indo-Germanic or Indo-European he pro¬ 
posed the term Iranian, following the anti¬ 
thesis of Iran and Turan, established by 
Heereii and Carl Ritter. He further remarks 
that “these nations, who probably may bo 
reduced to two families, one centering in the 
Altai and the pasture lands towards the Hima¬ 
laya, and the other having its centre in the 
Ural mountains, have acted in the history of 
civilisation a most powerful episode by con¬ 
quest and destruction. They appeared in the 
fifth century as the Huns, a scourge to Ro¬ 
mans and Germans; they prodneed Jengiz 
Khan, Timurlung and Mahomed II.; they 
destroyed the Persian empire, subdued Hin¬ 
dustan, and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium and upon that of China. They 
seem destined to partake only by conquest in 
the higher oivilisatiuii of the surrounding na¬ 
tions, older or younger ones, the Chinese pre¬ 
senting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. lattle disposed to learn from them 
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as heigbbotirs or subjects, they become more 
or less civilised by beiug their masters. They 
canuot resist the iuward force of the civilisa¬ 
tion of their subjects, although they repel it as 
an outward power. The Tuugus are the native 
population of the Amur, but even if we include 
emigrant Chinese and Mantchu, they are far 
from numerous. They may be estimated at 
24,000 for the vvhole of the territory at present 
in possession of Eussia. With two exceptions, 
the tribes of the Amur belong to the Tungu- 
zian stock. The language of the Gilyak, on 
the lower Amur, differs from the Tunguzian 
dialects along the river, but the features of 
these Gilyak are still Mongol, they have small 
obliquely set eyes, prominent cheek bones, 
and scanty beards. With the Aino on Sak¬ 
halin, the language differs both from the Tun- 
guzian and Gilyak; their features are de¬ 
cidedly not ^longol, and they are distin¬ 
guished by a great profusion of hair. The 
close affinity between the various Tunguzian 
dialects, and the differences existing between 
Tunguzian, Gilyak and Aino, will. be ob¬ 
served in the following short vocab ulary. 
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The Tunguzian tribes either are nomades, 
keeping beida of reindeer or horses, or they 
fiubsiat chiefly upon the produce of their 
flsheiice. The reindeer Tunguzians are called 
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Oronchon or Oroke, a word signifying rein¬ 
deer-keepers, and are met with on the Upper 
Amur, and on Sakhalin, Among the other 
tribes, a tradition prevails of their having 
owned reindeer at some remote period ; and 
there is one tribe along the sea coast still 
called Orochi, or Oroohori. The Manyarg 
and the kindred Birar, and Solon, on the 
Nonni, who occupy the vast prairies above 
the Bureya mountains, keep large herds of 
horses. The Goldi, Olcha (Mangun), Gilyak, 
Orochi of the sea-coast, and Aino, are fisher¬ 
men, but are hunters also ; and the Goldi, 
especially those settled on the Sungari, cul¬ 
tivate the ground to some extent. It is, how¬ 
ever, only the Mantchu and Chinese, and the 
Daurian living amongst them on the Middle 
Amur, who till the ground to a larger extent, 
the Daurian doing so oven at the time the 
Hussians first appeared on the Amur, At 
that period their settlements extended into 
Daiiriii, whilst at the present day they are 
but rarely found above the Dzeya, The 
Oronchon of the Upper Amur numbered, in 
1856, two hundred and six individuals of 
both sexes, roving over an area of 28,000 
square miles, which would give one hundred 
and seventy square miles to each individual. 
Next come the Manyarg ; their numbers, in¬ 
cluding the Birar and the Solon, on the right 
bank of the Amur, are about 20,000, of whom 
one-sixth at most are under Russian sway. 
The agricultural population about Aigun, 
estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000, is also 
confined chiefly to the right bank of the river, 
those on its left bank hardly amounting to 
2,000. The Goldi occupy one hundred and 
fourteen so-called villages on the Amur, with 
three hundred and twenty houses, and 2,560 
inhabitants; the Mangun forty villages, 
with one hundred and ten houses, and 1,100 
inhabitants. The Kile on the Upper Gorin, 
and Negidalze on the Aingun, do not proba¬ 
bly exceed 1000 souls. The population along 
the Usuri is estimated by Veniukof at 1,400 
of whom about four hundred are on the left 
bank of the river. The vast tract extending 
between the Usuri and the sea-coast, from 
Castries Bay in the north to the frontier of 
Korea, is very thinly populated, and it is 
only in the south, where there are several 
Chinese settlements, that the population is 
comparatively numerous. Veniukof reckons 
Uie population between the Usuri and the 
coast, north of Port Imperial, at 1,600 ; 
and that 2,500 might be the approii* 
mate population of the entire coast-regioii 
under consideration. The Gilyak on the 
Amur occupy thirty-nine villages, having one 
hundred and forty houses, and 1,680 ininateiu 
The population of Southern Sakhalin^ up to 
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about 49® of north latitude, was calculated by 
Mamia Ptinso at 2,850, in four hundred and 
thirty-eight huts, which would allow 2*1 
square miles to each inhabitant, if we as¬ 
sume a similar population for the northern 
(Russian) part of the island. Or, arranging 
this population according to tribes, we obtain 


a total of 23,500. 

Orouchon of the Upper Amur_ ... 260 

Manyarg and Bira.r. ... 3,000 

. Daurian, etc. ... ... .. 2,000 

Goldi on the Amur and Usuri. ... 3,.560 

Olcha (Mangun) on the Amur. ... 1,100 

Negidal and Kile (Sanager). ... 1,000 

Orochiof the sea-coast. ... ... 1,000 

Oroke on Sakhalin. ... 1,000 

Gilyak on Lower Amur and Sakhalin. 8,180 

Aino on Northern Sakhalin.... ... 1,000 

Chinese on the Usuri, etc. ... ... 1,400 


The banks of the Upper Amur, down to the 
mouth of the Dzeya, are in the occupation of 
the Tungnzian tribes of the Oronchoii and Ma- 
nyarg (Monagir, Manegre), the principal differ¬ 
ence between whom is, that the chief domestic 
animal of the former is the reindeer (Oron- 
clion, reindeer-keeper), and of the latter the 
horse. The horses are small, but strong and 
of great endurance. Before going on a long 
journey the Manyarg keeps his horse for a 
day without food, and on his return also the 
poor beast is made to undergo five or six 
days’ abstinence. This is done with a view 
of keeping the horse in working condition. 

The Oronchon originally lived in the pro¬ 
vince of Yakutsk, whence they voluntarily 
emigrated to the banks of the Amur in 1<S25, 
and occupied there part of the territory of the 
Manyarg, whom they compelled to withdraw 
further down the river. There are two tribes 
of Oronchon. One of them, the ISinagai, occu- 
pie.s the left bank of the Amur, between the 
rivers Oldoi and Amazar, and the country up 
to and beyond the crest of the Stanovoi 
mountains. In 1856 it mustered sixty-eight 
males and sixty-six females, and twenty seven 
of the former paid annually five shillings 
and five pence of tribute each, or in lieu 
thereof twelve squirrel skins, to the olh- 
cer commanding the post of Gorbitza. 
The other tribe, the Shologon, occupy the 
right bank of the Amur, down to the Albazi- 
kha rivulet. They number seventy-two indi¬ 
viduals of both sexes, including forty males, of 
whom seventeen had to pay to the command¬ 
ant of Ust Strelka a tribute of six shillings 
and four pence each. They owned eighty-two 
reindeer. The Manyarg, as stated above, occu¬ 
py the Amur below the Oronchon, but in 
spring and summer they ascend it for the sake 
of fishings to the .Tgnashina and Sester, leav¬ 
ing their horses below the Albazikha, They 
also dwell in the valley of the Dzeya, and 
generally speaking, the whole of the prairie 


region down to the Bureya mountains, where 
their horses find forage ; whilst the Oronchon, 
on account of their rein-deer, are confined to 
the mountainous districts. The Birar resid¬ 
ing along the Bureya river are a sub-tribe of 
the Manyarg, and the Solon, north of Mergen, 
are probably related. The Manyarg and 
Oronchon are rather small and of spare build. 
Their arms and legs are thin, a feature most 
striking in their half-naked children, whose 
bellies moreover are very protruding. The 
face is fiat, but the nose, in many instances, 
large and pointed. The cheeks are broad, the 
mouth is large, and the lips are thin ; the 
eyes very small and sleepy-looking, and gene¬ 
rally of black or reddish-brown. The hair 
is black and smooth, the beard short, and the 
eye-brow.s very thin. The Manchu features 
frequently found among the Manyarg are 
traced by Maack to theofiicials who annually 
collect the tribute, and to whom their women 
are freely yielded up. These Tunguzians 
lead a wandering life. During spring and the 
beginning of summer they generally reside on 
the banks of the river, engaged in fishing, but 
in the autumn and winter they retire to the in¬ 
terior of the country to pursue the chase. In 
these migrations the rein-deer or horse car¬ 
ries the scanty property of its owner. The 
only other domestic animal is the dog. The 
Solon is a nomadic tribe, allied to, if not 
identical with, the Manyarg, and occupy 
the country north of Mergen. They claim to 
be descendants of the ancient Sushi, by whom 
was founded the dynasty of the Gin. The 
word Solon signifies “ Shooters.” They are 
indeed expert liuntsmen, and even their w’o- 
ineu mount on horseback and pursue the 
game. Besides horses, they have dogs for 
hunting, also sheep, oxen, and camels. The 
Daurian dwelling on the Upper Sungari, in 
the neighbourhood of Tsitsikar, are well made, 
especially the women, and dress like the Man¬ 
chu in China. The secretaries of the Man¬ 
darins who are sent to this part, are privileged 
by a letter from the Khan to select any 
women or young girls whom they may fancy. 
Some of the men whose wives had been taken 
ill this manner, still persist in considering it a 
special favour to have such fine gentlemen as 
brothers-in-law. Others, though discontented, 
are compelled to conceal their chagrin from 
fear of punishment and disgrace. 

The Tunguzians of the Lower Amur are the 
Goldi, Mangun, and Orochi tribes, and exhi¬ 
bit a great similarity in outward appear¬ 
ance, customs and manner of life. 

The Tunguzian tribes are the Goldi and 
Mangun, along the Amur, Sungari and Usu¬ 
ri j and the Orochi along the sea coast from 
Castries Bay to about 44^^ N. lat. The Gol- 
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di inhabit both banka of the Sungari below 
the town of Sansin, the Usuri beb»w the Do- 
bikhu and the Amur to the village of Niuii- 
guya below the Gorin. Maack calls the 
Goldi living along the Amur down to Nyung- 
ya ‘‘ Kileng ; ” and those about the mouth of 
the Usuri, “ Hodseng.” Below the Goldi the 
banks of the Amur are occupied by the Man- 
gun or Olcha as far as the village of Kade- 
ina, below the Russian settlement of Trkuts- 
koi. These Tunguzians have the usual Mongol 
features, prominent cheek bones, uud small 
oblique eyes. The nose is not in all cases 
flat. The eyebrows are more defined and arch¬ 
ed. The mouth large, the lips thick and of 
a dull red colour. The complexion is fair 
and ruddy. The colour of the hair and eyes 
is black, but occasionally grey eyes are seen. 
The size of head is large compared to that 
of the body. 

The Gilyak inhabit the banks of the Lower 
Amur, below Pul, and the northern portion 
of Sakhalin, their limits on the island being 
on the west coast in the village of Pilyavo. 

10' N. lat \ and on the east coast 30' 
N. lat. There are several tribes of these 
Gilyak, those of the mainland, the Srnereu- 
kur of the west coast of Sakhalin, and the 
Tro of the east coast, but the distinction 
between them is trifling. Nor do they difter 
much in outward appearance from their 
Tunguzian neighbours. The features are 
still Mongol, the nose is rather flat, the eyes 
are small, the lips are voluptuous, the eye¬ 
brows bush}^ and the beard is stronger than 
with the Tunguzian. They do not shave the 
head, but wear the hair tied up into a thick 
tail or in tresses. The Riissians describe 
their women as frights, but tastes are not 
always the same, and Iliinso, the .Japanese, 
says they are very comely, and doubly attrac¬ 
tive on account of their daily ablutions. 
Their dress does not vary much from that of 
the Tunguzians, They wear large boots of 
seal-skin or sometimes cotton, and a blouse 
of Chinese pattern. The use of fish-skins is 
much more restricted. If we may credit the 
statement of Rimso, polyandry i)revails among 
the Smerenkur Gilyak, and the women are 
treated with the greatest indulgence. Only 
those however skilled in the use of the needle 
can expect to get married.— Klaproth, Asia 
Polyglotla- Maach Travels on the Amur, 
Tronson (Barracouia Bay), FureU Letter 
surVArcMpei Japonais (Jonequiere Bay), 
La Perouse. Pfizmaier's Vocahularium der 
Lino Sprache, Vienna, 1851, quoted in Ra- 
vtiui^rCs Russians on the Amur, pp. 338 to 
391. Latham, 

TUNGUS. Hind. Tam. Marsdenia te- 
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iiacissima, also fibre of Calotropis gigantea ; 
also Catgut. 

TUNI. Hind. Cedrela toona, C. serrata. 

TUNL Tam. Calico, a cloth, clothing. 

TUNIA. See Kuteb. Jet. 

TUNIC AT A, the Tuiiicaries, Class vi. of 
the Mollusca, viz. 

Family I,—A scidiadee' 

Gen. Molgula. 

Cynthia. 

Felon mu,. 

Ch elyosma. 

Poltenia. 

Family II. — Clavd- 
linidce. 

Gen. Clavellina. 

Perophora. 

Family III- — Botryl- 
lidoe, 

Gen. Botryllus. 

Botrylloides. 

Didemninm* 

Eucoelium. 

TUNKANNA. Sans, Borax. 

TUNKAR. Pers. Borax. 

TUNKI. Hind, a very thin chapatti, 
or flour scone, or cake ; or large wafer made 
with butter. 

TUNKRA. a pass in Sikkim, in Lat. 
27^^' 38' N., Lou. 88^ 5G' E. Its crest is 
16 100 feet above the sea. The ascent on 
north-west side, gradually, is over a snow-bed 
and glacier; descent on north-east steep 
but grassy. 

TUN MARAM. Tam. Cedrela toona. See 
Cedar. Deodar. Furniture. Toon. 

TUNMA'PRU. Sans. From tut, that, and 
iiiatra, 0 !ily. 

TUNNA. Bend. Cedrela toona. 

TUNNI. PsuTtJ. Taxiis bacata. Common 
yew. 

TUNNUHU. See Khntri. 

TUNNUS. Maiir. Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
Uoxb, 

TUNQUIN. The Tunquinese, both men 
and women, are for the most part well pro¬ 
portioned, of an olive complexion, very much 
admiring the whiteness of the Europeans. 
Their noses and faces are not so flat as those 
of the Chinese, as being generally better 
made. Their hair is very black, which they 
usually wear as long as it will grow, being 
very careful in combing it. The common 
people plait it in tresses, and tie it like a 
great roll upon the top of their heads. But 
the nobility, men of law, and soldiers, tie 
their locks about their necks, that they may 
not flutter in their faces. They blacken their 
teeth and suflfer their nails to grow ; the 
longest being accounted the fairest .—Everardfs 
Trealisesy p, 17, 


Diazona. 

Aplidium. 

Polyclinum 

Parascidiurn. 

Armoroecium. 

Synoocium. 

Sigillina. 

Family 17- — Pyro- 

somidai. 

Gen. Pyrosoma. 

I Famil y V . — Salpidat, 
Gen. Sal pa. 

I Doliolum. recent. 

I Appeudiciilaria. 
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TUNTRA. Sans. From tantra, religious 
austerities. 

TUNTUNI-NUTI. Beng. Amarantus 
fasciatns, Roxb, 

TUNYEEN, orTunyeen dha, Burm. A 
wood scarce near the Moulmeiti and Sitang 
rivers, more abundant near Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, of maximum girth 5 cubits and niaxi- 
iiium length 30 or 40 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is used for the construc¬ 
tion of the very large boats which go from 
Moulrneiu to Toiighoo; Iienoe in much 
demand at Moulmein, but not so much so on 
the sea coast. The wood when cut has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily, 
and likely to make excellent planes, handles, 
&c. tkc .’—Captain Dance. 

'lUOOZ, having recourse to God against 
evil. 

TUP. Sans. A cap, a hat. See Mugnt. 

TUPAIA, insect eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, are almost confined to the Malay 
i.slands, as also are Ptilocerus Lowii of 
Borneo, and Gymnurus Rafllesii. 

Tnpaia Klliotti. BlytK The Madras tree 
shrew, occurs in the hills west of Madras, 
length 14 inches, of which the tail is 7^. 

Tupaia ferruginea, Blyth, of Arracau and 
the Malay peninsula, is insectivorous and 
frugivorons. It dwells in rudely constructed 
lairs in the highest branches of trees ; it is 
very agile, and makes enormous bounds. 

Tupaia Javanica occurs in Java. 

Tupaia murina occurs in Borneo. 

Tnpaia Peguaiia, the Sikkim tree shrew, 
occurs in Sikkim. 

Tupaia tana occurs in Sumatra .—Jerdon 
p. 66 . Wallace^ p, 141 . 

TUPHA, a college. See Inscriptions. 

TUPUA. Turk, a horse tail, the tails of 
the horse and of the yak, us^d as staridarrls 
amongst the Turkoman. The Tupha, Tugha or 
Tau, according to Remusat, i.s the Turkish 
name of the horse-tail sNandard, but is applied 
also by the Chinese to the Yak-tail, which, 
respectively, with those nations, mark the 
supreme military command.— Recli. svr Us 
langnes Tartares, 303 ; also JJ'Ohsson, i. 40 
in Yule Cathay^ i. />. clxxiv. 

TUPI. Guz! Hat. 

TUPONG. Malay. Flour. 

TUPOZ, in Manilla, the intermediate layers 
of the stem of the wild plantain, Musa texti- 
slis, of which are made web cloths and gauzes 
four yards long, of different degrees of fine¬ 
ness.— Simmonde' Diet. 

TUPPA. This musical measure belongs to 
the very extremity of India, being indigenous 
as far as the Indus and the countries 
watered by its tributaries ; and though the 
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peculiar measure is common in Rajasthan, 
the prefix of Punjabi shows its origin. 
Colonel Tod says lie has listened at Oaen 
to the viola or hurdy-gurdy, till he could 
have fancied himself in Mewar.— Tod^s 
Rajasthan, voL i. p. 648. 

TUPPA, amongst the Bhot race, a proba¬ 
tioner for the buddbist religion of Tibet. 
The word Bhot is traced in the names 
of Biilt in Bultistan, But in Butan, Bet 
in Tibet, or in such words as the Bhoote- 
ya or Bhotiya. The race known as the Bhot in 
ethnology comprises the Xittle Tibetans, the 
natives of Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Pro¬ 
per, and the closely allied tribes of Butan. 
The Bhot of Lad«k is strong, hardy, short 
and square, with a decidedly Mongol physiog¬ 
nomy—by which is meant a flat face, broad 
cheek, depressed nose, very large ears, oblique 
and narrow eye curtained at the corners, black 
hair and low stature, their average height 
being 5 feet 6T inches : the skulls are less 
Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, 80 cubic inches being a fair capacity 
for a European. The Grand Llama is a Bhot, 
The ordinary monk or priest in Tibet is tlio 
Gylong, above whom are Llamas or presidei^ts, 
and below whom are the Tohba and Tuppa. 
Tiie Tiippa is a probationer who is admitted in¬ 
to the establishment to which he would attach 
himself at the ago of 8 or 10, and receives 
instruction accordingly. At 15, he becomes 
a Tohba, and at 24 a Gylong, provided his 
acquirements be satisfactory. There are two 
sects, the Gyllupka, wlio dress in yellow, and 
the Shammar, in red, the Sharainar Gy longs 
being allowed to marry. The Bhots of the 
Tibetans have been extending westward. As 
a general rule, the Himalayas divide Hindus¬ 
tan from Bhutland, but there are Bhots in 
several parts south of the crest of those 
mighty inounfains in Garhwal and Kemaon. 

TUPSEE MUTCHI, the m.ango-fish. 

TUPTA-SHURMI. Sans. From tapta, hot, 
and shurmi, an image of iron. 

TUR, also Arhur, also Tar dhal. Hind. 
Cajanus Indicus, Spreng; See Dhol, Dhal, 
Tour. Burri toovar. 

TURAB-UL HALAK. Arab. Arsenic. 

TURAL Hind. Luffa acutaugula, Roxb, 
Qhi-turai, Luffa pentaudra, Ram turai, Abof- 
moschus esculentus. 

TURAI. A great belt of gravel and sand, 
filling a trougli from five to fifteen miles in 
length, parallel to the base of the HimftHyevs, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It Js so 
sickly as to be nearly without resident popu¬ 
lation j the houses of the cultivato|rs ^re pu 
the slopes of the hills. It is full of marshes. 
The belt of saul forest, which is waterless, is 
next to it towards the mountains, and is al* 
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most equally malarious: rivers disappear and 
pass under it, reappearing in the Turai : it is 
surrounded by sandstone hills, which skirt 
the base of the mountains .—Gapt Herbert 
Bl, As. Trans, vols. xi. xii. See Terai. 
Therai. 

TUltAK. In Kashmir, a weight of six seers 
or I21b8. English. 

TURAKA HARALA. See Hiirala. 

TURAKA VEPA. Tel. Melia azedirachta. 

TURA LODH. Hind. Rondeletia tinctoria. 

TURAN, or Tartary, a country border¬ 
ing on Iran in the north and nortliTeast, 
which ill the remotest times was inhabited by 
a race who are now spread into diflerent 
parts of the world, and are known to ethnolo¬ 
gists as Scythians, Turanians or Mongolians. 
Tuirja or Turan are names of which the deri¬ 
vations are still discussed. But Burnouf has 
called attention to them in reference to the 
Bactrian satrap of Turina or Turiva men¬ 
tioned in Strabo. According to Cuvier, the 
probable cradle of the Moiigolian or Japhetic 
race is the Altai mountains, whence they 
have spread over northern and central Asia 
southwards as far as Hindustan north of the 
Ganges, and eastwardly to the Eastern ocean, 
where the race is distinctly visil)lo in the 
Japanese, the Corean people, and tlio>«e of 
Siberia. The Arsacidio were Turanians. 
In the Zend books the Turanians are styled 
(Firdiisi’a Tnriya) the foes or antagonists of 
the Avians, Turvasu means one who possesses 
the treasures of his enemy, and Turvasa one 
who conquers when ho pleases. The Tura¬ 
nian people, but particularly the Turko- 
Tartar tribes, have made themselves renown¬ 
ed in antiquity by their warlike disposition 
and by the wild intractable rudeness of their 
habits, and have appeared amongst surround¬ 
ing nations as spoilers, destroyers and plunder¬ 
ers. The Aryan tendency is to form nation¬ 
al and political communities, marry one wife, 
and worship one supreme and spiritual deity. 
The Turanian tendency is to have little 
national or political cohesion, to marry one or 
more wives, without much sentiment : and 
worship gods and heroes without much idea 
of a spiritual existence, beyond that iinpli- , 
ed in the notion of ghosts and demons. ' 
Turanian races have a longing for spiritual 
excitements. Perhaps, as the vividness of 
religious faith is common amongst nujuntain- 
eers, the simple pastoral and secluded life 
common to most of the Turanian tribes may 
impart a tendency to reverie and visionary 
absorption. The great horse sacrifice is al¬ 
lowed to have been originally Turanian, 
whether derived directly from the Sakae, or 
indirectly from Persia and Media, where the 
white horse was an important element in a 
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campaign of Cyrus ; and Mr. Atkinson found 
traces of this sacrifice still lingering on the 
soiitherti borders of Siberia. The Turanian fa¬ 
mily of languages is agglutinative. They are 
scattered over the whole of the northern part 
of Europe and Asia, from China to the 
Pyrenees, and from Cape Comorin across the 
Caucasus to Lapland. The Hungarian, Lap- 
poniun, and Finish dialects are now classed as 
members of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of tongues, which is spoken by all the tribes 
from the Himalaya to Okotskand to Lapland, 
and includes the Hungarian, Crimean and Tur¬ 
kish tongues. Farrar states that the terms Tu¬ 
ranian, Nomadic, or Allophylloii of Pritchardi 
are names applied to -ill languages not belong¬ 
ing to the Arian or Semitic, and which com¬ 
prise all languages spoken in Asia or Europe 
not included under the Arian and Semitic 
families, with the exception of the Chinese and 
its dialects. These are Tungus, Mongol, Turki, 
Samoiede and Finn. The writers on this 
Class are Hask, Klaproth, Schnlt, Castren, and 
Muller. But even Muller admits that the 
characteristic marks of union, ascertaiiied for 
this great variety of languages, are as yet very 
vague and general if compared with the de¬ 
finite ties of relationship which severally unite 
the Semitic and Arian. The Turanian languages 
occupy by far the largest portion of the earth, 
viz, all but India, Arabia, or Asia Minor and 
Europe'; but except agglutination there is not 
a single positive principle which can be prov¬ 
ed to pervade them all. They have priority of 
affinity with the languages of Africa and 
America and even with the Chinese. 

The Ugro-Tartariau languages, the lan¬ 
guages of High-Asia and other regions, which 
other writers stylo Turanian, are those of 
Dr. Pritchard's second group of nations be- 
Innging to the same great family, and include 
the various hordes who have been known 
under the names of 'I’artar, Turk, Mongo), 
Mantchii and Tungus. All these nations 
appear, from the result of late researches, to 
be allied in descent, though long supposed 
to be quite separate. Jn the vast wilderness 
extending from the chain of the Altai to that 
of the Himalaya are the pasture-lands, where, 
during immemorial ages, the nomadic tribes 
of High Asia liavo fed their flocks and mul¬ 
tiplied those hordes v/hich from time to time 
descended in immense swarms on the fertile 
regions of Asia and of Europe. Perhaps the 
earliest of these invasions of the civilized 
world was that of the Hiong-nu, expelled 
from the borders of China by the powerful 
dynasty of the Han. These were the peO[)lo 
who, after their inroad on the Gothic empire 
of Hermanrich, made their way, under Etzel 
or Attila, into the heart of France, Hordes 
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from the safaae regions under Togrul-Bog, 
and Seljuk, and Mahmud of Ghizni, and Jen- 
giz; and Timur and Othman, overwhelmed 
the kaliphat and the empires of China, of 
Byzantium, and of Hindustan, and lineal 
descendants of the shepherds of High 
Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and on 
that of the Great Constantine, while the 
branch which ruled in India under the title 
known to Europe as the Great Moghul clof^ed 
in 1862 by the death at Rangoon of the last 
emperor of Delhi, then a prisoner of the 
British. As a branch of the Ugro-Tartarian, 
ho speaks of some of the insular nations 
to the eastward of Asia and near the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. The idiom of the 
islands comprised in the empire of Niphon, 
as well as that of the independent Liu-kiii 
Archipelago, bears some signs of affinity 
to those of the Ugm-Tartarian nations, 
and he adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied 
the Japanese, and whose very extensive know¬ 
ledge of languages renders him a great au¬ 
thority in such questions, had assured him 
that the principle of vocalic harrnonyand other 
phenomena of the Tartar languages prevail in 
the idiom of the Japanese and Liu kiu islands. 
In his group of the Ugro-Tartariau, Pritchard 
also classes the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India who, he supposes, were expelled from 
Hindustan by the brahmins and the Avian 
people who accompanied them across the In¬ 
dus, and retired, as it is supposed on appa. 
rently insufficient proof, into the Dekhan. 
They still occupy the greater part of that 
peninsula, and a portion, at least, of the island 
of Ceylon. Their idioms—the Tamil, the 
Telugu and the Karnataka of the Mysore,— 
are sister dialects of one speech, and he con¬ 
siders it likely that the languages uf the 
mountain tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, 
the Toda and others belong to the same 
stock. Dr. Pritchard adds tliat Professor 
Rask had conjectured that these nations 
are also of the Tartar stock. Their language 
has some of the peculiarities of structure 
which have been pointed out. He also ob¬ 
serves that there are some curious analogies 
between the Tamulian and other dialects of 
the Dekhaii and the languages of Aus¬ 
tralia, with which we have obtained some 
acquaintance through the labours of Mr. 
Threlkeld and several other missionaries, 
and from the able researches of Captain 
Gray. Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its 
grammar is purely Tataric or Turanian. 
The Turks, however, possessed a small 
literature and narrow civilization before they 
were converted to mahomedanisra; and as 
the language of Mahommed was Arabic, a 
branch of the Semitic family, closely allied to 
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Hebrew and Syriac, this together with the 
Koran, and their law and religion, the Turks 
learned from the Arabs, their conquerors, 
many of the arts and sciences connected with 
a more advanced stage of civilisation. Arabic 
became to the Turks what Latin was to the 
Germans during the middle ages ; and there 
is hardly a word in the higher intellectual 
terminology of Arabic, that might not be used, 
more or less naturally, by a writer in Turkish. 
But the Arabs, again, at the very outset of 
their career of conquest and conversion, had 
been, in science, art, literature, and polite 
manners, the pupils ol the Persians, whom 
they had conquered ; they stood to them in 
the same relation as the Romans stood to the 
Greeks. Now, the Persians speak a latJguage 
which is neither Semitic, like Arabic, nor 
Turanian, like Turkish ; it is a brunch of the 
Indo-European or Aryan family of speech. A 
large infusion of Persian words thus found its 
way into Arabic, and through Arabic into 
Turkish, and the result is that at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by 
the higher ranks at Cuiistautiuople, is so 
entirely overgrown with Persian and Ara¬ 
bic words, that an uneducated Turk from the 
country understands but little of the so-called 
Osmanli, though its grammar is exactly the 
same as the grammar which be uses in bis 
Tataric utterance. The whole of what is 
called the Turanian family of speech con¬ 
sists of ternhnational or agglutinative lan¬ 
guages, and this Turanian family comprises 
in reality all languages spoken in Asia and 
Europe, and not included under the Aryan 
and Semitic families, with the exception of 
Chinese and its cognate dialects. The 
narno Turanian is used in opposition to 
Iranian, and is applied to tho nomadic races 
of Asia as opposed to the agricultural or 
Aryan races. The Turanian family or class 
consists of two great divksions, the Northern 
and the Southern. The Northern is some¬ 
times called the Ural-Altaic or Ugro-Tataric, 
and it is divided into five sections, the 
Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and 
Samoyedic. 

The Southern, which occupies the south of 
Asia, is divided into four classes, the Tamu- 
lic, or the languages of the Dekhan; the 
Bhotiya, or the dialects of Tibet and Bhutan ; 
the Taic, or the dialects of Siam ; and the 
Malaic, or the Malay and Polynesian dialects. 
The most characteristic feature of the Tura¬ 
nian languages is what has been called Agglutu 
nation, or “ gluing togetherand what dis¬ 
tinguishes the Turanian langunges is, that in 
them the conjugation and declension can still 
be taken to pieces ; and although the termina¬ 
tions have by no means always retained 
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their signiflcative power as independent words, 
they are felt as modificatory syllables. The 
difference between an Aryan and a Turanian 
language is somewhat the same as between 
good and bad Mosaic. The Aryan words 
seem made of one piece, the Turanian words 
clearly show the structures and fissures where 
the small stones are cemented together. 
Where nomadic tribes approach to a political 
organisation, their language, though Turani¬ 
an, may approach to the system of poli¬ 
tical or traditional languages, such ns San¬ 
skrit or Hebrew. This is indeed the case 
with the most advanced members of the 
Turanian family, the Hungarian, the Fin¬ 
ish, the Tamil, Telugu, <feo. 

The Tungusio branch extends from China 
northward to Siberia, ami westward to 
where tlio river TIVnguska partly marks its 
frontier. The Tungusic tribes in Siberia are 
under Russian sway. Other Tungusic tribes 
belong to the (Chinese empire, and are known 
by the name of Mandshii, a name taken after 
they had conquered China in 1644, and 
founded the jiresent imperial dynasty. 

The original seats of the people who speak 
Mongolic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal 
and in the eastern parts of Siberia, where wo 
find them as early as the ninth century after 
Christ. They were divided into three classes, 
the Mongol Proper, the Buraiat, and the 
Olot, (»r Kalmiik- Chingis-kliaii (1227) 
united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, how¬ 
ever, not only Mongolic, but Tungusic and 
Turkic, commonly called Tataric tribes. 

It will thus be seen that the races, known 
as Turanian, contain those vast tribes which 
occupy Central and Northern Asia, and in¬ 
clude, according to modern ethnology, the Tar¬ 
tar, Finn, Turk and Magyar. The prevailing 
characteristic of the Turanian race, according 
ro llunsen, is the propensity to magic or 
Shamanism. Turanians in tlie west lose 
much of tlie Mongolian type. In British In¬ 
dia and on its borders are four distinct branch¬ 
es of this family of laiignages spoken by 
members of tlio Turanian race. In the nortli 
are the Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from the Kunawars on the Sutlej 
to the Boti of Bhutan in the extreme east. 
Then there are the Lohitic class <»f languages, 
comprising with the Burmese and others of 
the Malay peninsula the dialects of the 
Naga tribes and of the Mikir in Assam, and 
of the Bodo, Kachari, Kuki and Garo in 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this class 
is the Kol or Munda family of languages, 
including the Kol, Sonthdl and Bhumi of 
SiiihTbum and Western Bengal and the 
Muudala of Chota Nagpur, the Kur or Muasi 
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and tho Korku in Hushangabad, and west¬ 
wards in the forests of the Tapti and Nerbud- 
da until they come in contact with the Bbil 
of the Vind’hya hills, and the Nahal of the 
Kandesh belong to this family ; indeed Mr. 
Hislop held that the word Kur is identical 
with Kbl. 

Tho fourth branch is Tamulic or Dra- 
vidian, to which belong the Brahui of 
Baluchistan, the Gondi, the Tnluva of Kana- 
da, the K'.rnata of the Southern Mahratta 
country, the Todava of the Neilgherries, the 
Malayalam of Travancore, the Tamul and tho 
Telugii. 

The Kur and tho Sonthal are closely 
related, and are separated from the Dravidian. 
The Kur or Mnasi and the Korku orKurku, 
to the north-west and west of the Mahadeva 
hills, are, in language at least, quite distinct 
from the Gond tribes. Mr. Hodgson is of 
Opinion that tho Tamulian, Tibetan, Indo- 
ChineHe, Tungua, Chinese, Mongol and Turk, 
are so miuiy branches of the Turanian family ; 
and ho regards the aborigines of British In¬ 
dia, as Northmen of the Scythic stem, but ho 
remains undecided whetlier they owe their 
Scythic ])hysi()gnomy to the Tungus, the 
Mongol, or the Turk branch of the Tartars or 
Scythians, and wliether they immigrated 
from beyond tbc Himalayas at one period and 
at one point, or at several periods and at ns 
many points. All writers are of opinion that 
when the Aryans entered India, they found 
the counf.ry occupied by prior Scythic races, 
to whom their writers apply such contemptu¬ 
ous expressions as Dasya, M^hlecha, &c. 
Tlio.se prior races seem to have been driven 
largely out of Northern India into and through 
tlie Vindliya mountains into the Peninsula 
of India.and Ceylon, where their idiom, the 
Tiimul, Telugu, Malayalam and Karnatica, are 
.sister dialects of one speech ; and Dr. Pritchard 
concurs in opinion with Professor Rask, who 
regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and 
others, as also of the Tartar stock, and men¬ 
tions that some curious analogies have been 
observed between the Tamulian and other 
dialects of the peninsula and the languages 
of Australia. Mr Logan, however, who 
has had great opportunities of contrasting and 
comparing tlie Dravidians from various parts 
of India, inclines to call them South Indian. 
He remarks that, physically, the population of 
Southern India is one of tho most variable 
and mixed which any ethnic province displays, 
A glance at a considerable number of Kling 
(Telugu) and Tamular of different castes and 
occupations, shows that tho varieties when 
compared with those of similar assemblages 
of men of other races, such as Europeans, 
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Ultra Indians or Indonesians (including ne¬ 
groes in the Jast two cases), are too great to 
allow of their being referred to a single race 
of pure blood. Some are exceedingly Iraiiian, 
Bomc are Semetic, others Australian, some 
remind us of Egyptians, while others again 
have Malaya, Polynesian and even Simang 
and Papuan features. This varied char¬ 
acter of the races of the south of the 
peninsula may be seen daily, in Madras, to 
which all the races from the south of India 
resort.— Wh, IL iv. Pritchard. Bunsen. Mul¬ 
ler. Logan, Journ. Ind. Archip. llyslop, 
Journ. Ant. Soc. Kagpore. 

TUUAN, a gulf mentioned by Al Biruni ; 
it is at present known as the bay of Sunmi* 
anee. 

TURANJ. Hind. Citrus medica. Citron. 

TURANJABIN, Hind. Manna of Alhagi 
maurorum, Persian manna. 

TURANO-AFRICANS. See India. 

TURAWEEH, Ar. Prayers offered daily 
by mahoniedans at 8 a. m. 

TURAYI, also Paini»li Tangedu. Tel. 
Poinciana pulcherrima, Linn. 

TUliBAD. Hind. Ipomooa turpethum. 
TURBAN. 

Pagri, Hind. | Dubtar, Hind. 

The head dress of the mahoniedans, possi¬ 
bly from the two Persian words, sir, the 
head, and band, a tie. A principal site 
of the manufacture of cotton turbans 
formerly was the town of x\rnee in the 
Chingleput district, but they are now made 
at Oopada in the Rnjahmnndry district, 
and also in the district of Madras. A 
principal site of the manufacture of silk tur¬ 
bans was Seringapatain in Mysore. They 
are of a pink colour, and aro sold at from 
Rupees 10 to 25 Rupees each. An exchange of 
turbans is the symbol of fraternal adr)ption. 

TURBINELLA, a genus of Gasteropochms 
molluscs, family Muricida), of wliich 70 recent 
and 20 fossil species are known. Turbinella 
rapa, the ebank shell, is used in India as a 
musical trumpet, and is sawn into rings to 
form bracelets, anklets. It was the war-trum¬ 
pet of the ancient hindus, and the hindu 
god Vishnu holds a chank in one of his four 
hands .—ToPs Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 372. See 
Chank. Mollusea. 

TURBINID^E, tlie ninth family of Gastero- 
podous molluscs, as under, 

Gen. Turbo. Top-shell, rec. 60 sp., fossil, 
360 sp. 

Phasianella, Pheasant-shell, rec. 25 sp., 
fossil, 70 sp. 

Imperator. rec. 20 sp. ? 

Troebus. rec. 150 sp-, fossil, 360 sp. 

JSiib gena a- Pyramis. rec. 

Gibbula. rec. 
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Margarita, rec. 17 sp. 

Elenchus. rec. 

Rotella. rec. 10 sp. 

Monodonta. rec. 10 sp. ? also fossil, 
Delphinula. rec. 20 sp., foss, 30 sp. 
Sul) genera, Liotia. rec. 6 sp., also fossil. 

Col Ionia, rec. also fossil. 

Cyclostrema. rec., 12 sp., also 
foss. 

Adeorbis. rec., also fossil, 5 sp. 

Euomphalus../i95si7, 80 sp. 

Stib-genus. Phanerotinus. fossil. 

8tomatella. rec. 20 sp. 

Sub-genus. Gena. rec. 16 sp. 

Broderipia. rec. 3 sp. 

TUilBITH-xMlNERAL. Sub-sulphate of 
mercury. 

TURBITH, or Turpetb. The cortical part 
of the root of the Iponioea turpethem, of the 
East Indies. It is a longish root, about the 
thickness of the finger, resinous, heavy, of a 
brownish hue without and whitish within. 
It is used ill medicine.— Lewis's Mat- Med. 

TURBO. See Turbinidte. 

TURBUZ. Hind. Cuciirbita citrullus. 
Turbooj, Hind. I Turbooz, Beno. 

Turmooj, ,, I AVater-melorj, Kno. 

Tins is growui in the beds of livers in the 
hot sea.s()n, bub may be cultivated in gardens 
during the rains. Its fruit is esteemed by 
all classes.— Riddell. 

TURBOT. See Kelat. 

TURBOT. A small hat Tenasserim fish, 
a species of brachirus, with tbe aspect of tbe 
turbot, with two pectorals, tbe dorsal, caudal 
and anal united, and of a dark grey colour on 
the ujiper or right side.— Mason. 

TITHBUU. Hind, Ipomoca turpethum. 

TURCHINA. It. Turquoise. 

TURCH-TEZAH. Pees. Garden cress. 

TIJR( OMANIA. See Iran. 

TURDINUS CRISPIPRONS. Blyth. 
very like T. raacmdactylus (Malacopteron 
macrodactyl urn, Strickland,) v. Braebypteryx 
albognJaris. 

TUKDUS, the Thrush. M. Homeyerhas dis¬ 
criminated the Missel Thrush, common in the 
W. Himalaya, from Turdus viscivorus of 
Etiropc, and has designated it T. Hodgsoiii; 
it appears to be somewhat larger than the Eu¬ 
ropean bird, with more of the aibes^nt 
hue on the outer tail feathers. 

Turdus iliacus. The ‘ Redwing’ of Europe, 
W. Asia and Barbary, has been observed in 
large flocks in Kohat. It is migratory, breed¬ 
ing in tlie extreme north. 

2\irdus fu&catus, Pallas (Naumanni of 
Temminck,) species inhabiting Siberia and 
Japan, and straying rarely into Europe, baa 
been once obtained in Nepal. 

Turdus mei'ula. The ‘ Blackbird’ of Eu- 
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rope, W. Asia, N. Africa, Madeira, Afghanis- 
tau ? Kashmir ? China ? Females from Afghan¬ 
istan and Chusan cannot be distinguished 
from the common European blackbird ; it is 
common in the mountains surrounding Kash¬ 
mir, at from 10,000 to 13,000 feet elevation 
The Prince of Canino has recently distin¬ 
guished a nearly affined “ Merula dactyloptera^* 
from Syria. 

Turdus pilaris. ‘ The Fieldfare’ of Eu¬ 
rope and W. Asia, is migratory. One speci¬ 
men has been killed at Saharunpur. In the 
Himalaya generally, it is replaced by T. atro* 
gularis, a common bird of N. Asia, which occa¬ 
sionally strays into Europe and has been 
obtained so far west as in Denmark ; in 
India it occurs sparingly in Lower Bengal 
during the cold season. 

Turdm (or Merida) simillima^ of the moun¬ 
tainous parts of S. India, and M. Kinuisii of 
those of Ceylon, though nearly affined, are 
sufficiently well distinguished from the Black¬ 
bird of Europe. In the Himalaya generally, 
the latter is replaced by M, boulboul (poecilop- 
tera of Vigors), which is not unfrtq\ienily 
brought in cages to Calcutta, where it is known 
as the ‘ Kastura.’ 

Turdus viscivorusy the ^ Missel Thrush’ of 
Europe, W. Asia : its representative in the 
W. Himalaya, T. Hodgsoui, appears to be 
constantly a little larger and has more of the 
whitish hue upon the outermost tail-feathers ; 
upon which slight differences, M. Homeyer 
distinguishes it by the name T. Hodgsoui.— 

CaL Rev. Adams. Jerdon. 

TUliEEQUT, Ar. the path (i. e., heaven.) 

TUREH-TEZAK. PiSRs. Carden Cress, 
Lepidum sativum. 

TURSA. Hind. Tamarix Indica. 

TURFAN. See Arians. 

TURFANI. See Wool. 

TURI, Tawuri, T’hori or Tori, dwell in the 
t’huls of Dawudputru, Beejnote, Noke and 
Noakote and Oodur ; they own and hire out 
camels, but like the Bawuri and Khengar are 
great thieves, and are called ** bhoot” or evil 
spirits and sons of the devil. See Kobat. 

TURI. Mah. Tour. Dhal. 

TURI A. Hind, Brassica juncea. 

TURISHI. Tel. Turishu. Tam. Sulphate 
of copper. Blue stone. 

TURI, also Bhoosa. Hind. Chopped straw. 

TURIN. See Ken. 

TURINA. See Turan. 

TURISHKA, a name applied in India to 
the Turk tribes of High Asia. There are no 
records extant of the invasion of India in A.D. 

881 by the Turki tribes, half a century after 
Mahmud’s expedition from Zabulist’han 
against Cheetore, in the reign of rawul 
Khomau. See Turk; Turk ana. 
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TURIVA. See Turan. 

TURK. Among the Arabs, this word was 
as vaguely applied as the word Scythian 
among the Greeks; it was indiscriminately ap¬ 
plied to the Tartars, the Cheremisse, the Mor- 
duin, and other tribes. Turk, applied to an 
Osmanli, is deemed derogative. The Kir- 
ghis, originally a small tribe settled in a re¬ 
mote corner of sou them Siberia, on the banks 
of the Yenisei river, migrated or were remov¬ 
ed ill the 17th century to the shores of the 
Balkash and Isikul lakes. In their new abode 
they amalgamated with the Kasak and 
Burnt, and absorbed a host of smaller tribes, 
the debris of the old Qhuz, Koman, and Kip- 
chak, and have gone on increasing until their 
number is now nearly three millions of souls, 
and coiistitute almost the exclusive popula¬ 
tion of the steppe from the Ural river in the 
west to the Mongolian frontier on the east, 
and north and south from the Siberian line 
to the plateau of Pamir. Amongst hindoos, 
Turk 111 cans any mahomedan, and Turka- 
bhahsha, any inahoinedau tongue. See 
Aborigines, India, Iran, Kazzilbash, Sanscrit, 
Shaman, Tartar, Turishka, Turan— Turner' 
ellVs Kazan, voL ii. p. 200. 

TUR-KA-DHAL. Hind. Cajanus Indicus, 
Spring, See Dhol; Dhal. 

TUIU^ALANKARA. Sans. From tarka, 
the name of the nyana darshana, and alanka- 
ra, an ornament. 

TURKANA. Amongst the Rajpoots, means 
tribute. It is derived from the Hindi word 
Turk or Mahomedan, races who exacted tribute 
from the Rajpoots. See Turishka. 

TURKARI. Hind, a vegetable. 

TURKARIAN. Vegetable curries* 

TURKHANI, or Turcolani. This tribe 
came to Sind and were in power from A. 
H. 962 to A. H. 1021. See Afghan. 

TURKISTAN, Eichi, Yarkand, and Kash¬ 
gar, are the three principal towns in Turkis- 
tan- Eichi, in L. 36° 50' N. and L. 78° 20' 
E. 5,500 feet. Yarkand, in L. 38^ 10' N, 
and L. E. 4,200 feet. Kashgar, in L. 
39^ 15' N. and L. 71° 50' E, 3,500 feet. 
Eichi is represented to have the coldest, as 
Kashgar the hottest, temperature of the three 
towns throughout the year. Snow falls at 
Kashgar, but never remains longer than a few 
hours, but it is seen lying in Yarkand for 
three or four days together. See Jews, 
Kalmuck, Kirghis, Persian kings, India. 
Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Tur- 
kistan of small extent surrounded by a de¬ 
sert. It lies between the parallel of 36° 
and 45* N. and 6167' E. Ion. It is an open 
champagne country of unequal fertility, and 
intersected by the Oxus on its southern bor¬ 
der. Its rivers are the Amur or Oxus, the Sir 
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or Jaxartes, the Kohik or Zarafahan, and the 
rivers of Kurshi and Balkb. It is ruled over 
by an amir,now under Russia whose sway com¬ 
prised between the 37® and 43^ north lat, and 
between the 60® and 68® of east lona(. The 
Uzbek are undoubtedly the preponderating 
race in Bokliara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them to¬ 
gether. They are divided into slenis and 
' sections, like the Kirghiz, and have their 
elders, or beys, who enjoy a certain consider¬ 
ation among them. The Uzbek branches, 
with some of their subdivisions, are enumer¬ 
ated in the work called “ Naased Mameti 
Uzbekia.” 

Eastern Turkestan was subject to Ci)i»ia 
from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the time of Cliangiz Khan; and after 
the middle of the 18 th century, the 
Chinese regained possession of it. Eastern 
Turkistan is eminently mahoinedan, and 
its rulers had always been mahomedan 
from the time of Taghalak Timur, who 
was, we are told, the first mahomedan 
sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of 
Chinghiz. Buddhism indeed was f(Uind still 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of Shah Rukh in 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, in 
the western statt*s, malu'medanism seems to 
have been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers 
and workers of miracles, claiming descent frmu 
Mahomed, and known as Khwaja or Hojah, 
acquired great influence; and the sectaries 
attached to the chiefs of these divided the 
people into rival factions, whose mutual hos¬ 
tility eventually led to the subjugation of the 
whole country. For, late in the seventeenth 
century Khojah Appak, the leader of one of 
those parties called the White Mountain, 
(having been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail 
Khan, the chief of that state, who was a zealous 
supporter of the opposite party or Black 
Mountain) sought the aid of Qaldari Khan, 
sovereign^ the Elouthor Kalmukraceof Dzun¬ 
garia. Taking the occasion so afforded, that 
chief, in 1678, invaded the states south of the 
Thiaii Shan, carried off the khan of Kashgar 
and his family, and established the Khojah of 
the White Mountain over the country in au¬ 
thority subordinate to his own. Great dis¬ 
cords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one sometimes another being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be exer¬ 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1757, 
however, the latter country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who in the following year making 
a tool of the White party, which was then in 
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opposition, succeeded in bringing the states 
of Turkestan also under their rule. 

Cliinese Tartary, also known as Bocharia, 
Little Bokharia, and Eastern Turkestan, is 
a great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides, and on the east 
are barren sands which merge imperceptibly 
into the great desert of Gobi. The Tian-Shan 
range separate it from Dzungaria, the Bolor 
range from Transoxiana, and the Kara Koram 
and Kuen Lun from India and Tibet on the 
south. The land is clayey near the front of 
the mountain base, but^ sandy in the central 
tracts. Rain is rare, and the air is of exceed* 
ing dryness, but the climate is temperate and 
healthy. It is well watered from the moun¬ 
tains, the waters converging towards the Er- 
gol or Taryro. 

The country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 
and the jade stone. The southern line of 
the caravan route passes through it from 
Khamii to Aksu and Kashgar. From Aksu 
to Kokand is 800 miles, Alti-shahr, or the 
six cities, forms the western district, compris¬ 
ing Yarkand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksu, 
Yanghisar and Ooah-Turfan, with territories 
subordinate to each, 

Chinese Turkestan includes the provinces 
of Yarkand, Kashgar and Khoten ; Yarkand 
is the entrepot of trade between China and 
Bokhara ; Khotan, from the time of Ctesias, 
has been celebrated for its mineral products, 
its jade and emeralds, its shawl wool and 
flax : it was at one time the entrepot of a vast 
trade with Hindustan, and now imports large¬ 
ly furs, broad cl..th, leather, and sugar. 
The inhabitants of the country call themselves 
Turk, speak the Turkish language, and profess 
the mahomedan religion. 

The people of Asia, who inhabit the coun¬ 
tries which extend northwards to the Rus¬ 
sian frontiers, westwards to the Caspian Sea, 
and southwards to Afglianistan, are for the 
greater part descendants of Turks, and it 
would be more proper to give to all these 
countries, the general name of Turkestan, 
dividing it into, 

1st, Northern or Russian Turkestan, com¬ 
prehending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 2ridly, Southern Turkestan, inhabit¬ 
ed by the Khivan, Turkoman and Kara-kal- 
pak, and including also Great Bucharia, Kok¬ 
and, and Tashkend ; 3rdly, Eastern Turkes¬ 
tan, comprising Little Bucharia, which is sub¬ 
ject to China. The Chinese and Manchoo 
call by the name of “ hoei hoei*’ all the maho¬ 
medan tribes who live under their dominion. 
This word, therefore, has ceased to designate 
a nation. As the Ouigour Hoei hoei, called 
simply Hoei hoei under the Mongol dynasty 
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of Yunan, were mahomedans; this name is ap¬ 
plied^ by the Chinese to all those of the same 
religion, in the same manner as the Russians 
are often called Greeks, because they are of 
the Greek church. The inhabitants of the 
towns of Little Bucharia are in part descend¬ 
ants of the wicient Ouigour Hoei hoei, 
and consequently Turks, in part Sarti, orBii- 
charians, who are scattered as merchants all 
over central Asia, and who are Persians, 
There are many of them at Peking, Hang- 
tcheoufou. Canton, and other commercial cities 
of China, Their mother tongue is Persian, but 
they also speak the orient(il Turki, which is 
the general language of Turkistan, and the 
most diffused in Little Bucharia. The Ouigotir 
writing character was the original source of 
those still used by the Mongol and Mauchu, 
and was itself almost certainly derived from 
the old Syriac character through the Nestori- 
ans. The modern Tartar characters are writ¬ 
ten (and it is presumed, read) in vertical lines 
from top to bottomL of the page, the lines suc¬ 
ceeding each other from left to right. What 
Ouigour meant with Mongol authors is doubt¬ 
ful, but the people and language so called by 
the Western Asiatics were Turkish. Captain 
Valikhanoff speaks of the language now in 
use at Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not 
clear whether he means that this term is 
known to the natives .—Russians in Cent, 
Asia, p, 67. Yule Cathay I. p. 20G. Tim- 
howskVs Journey to Peking, vol. I. pp. 6, 
378-79. 

TURKO-TARTAR. The people of Turkes¬ 
tan are from two distinct sources, viz., the set¬ 
tled races, descendants of Semitic and Iranian 
conquerors from the south, and the races who 
have been occupying the country frompre-his- 
toric times. This latter part of the inhabitants 
have been styled Turko-Tartars. The people 
are in their habits the same as they were 2000 
years ago. The Turko-Tartaric race stretches 
from the Polar sea to the Hindu Kush, and 
from the interior of China to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Vambery divides the Turks 
who, from East to West occupy this extent, 
into 

1. Burut, black or 3. Karakalpak. 

pure Kirghis. 4. Turkoman, and 

2. Kirghis, properly 5. Uzbek. 

- Kazak. 

The Burut, pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz. the valley of 
the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of 
mountains- They are powerful, thick set, strong 
boned figures, but remarkably agile and have 
acquired much warlike renown. Their face is 
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loss flat than the Mongolian and Kalrauk, and 
less fleshy ; their foreheads somewhat higher, 
and their eyes are less almond shaped than 
the Kalmuk : few of them have red or fair 
hair or a white complexion. The Burut are 
in contact with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and 
in consequence their language has many Mon¬ 
golian words, and now and then they profess 
themselves more or less mahomedans, but sha¬ 
manism largely prevails. The Burut is the 
wildest on^'i most savage and most superstiti¬ 
ous of them, but less malicious than the 
Kirghis and Turkoman. The Burnt has not 
wholly abandoned shamanism, and knows 
little of mahomedauisin. 

The Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongolian Turkish race, and in many res¬ 
pects they resemble the Kasak and Kara Kal- 
pak. The pure Turkoman type as met with 
the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
head, not high bones, somewliat snub 

noses ; iongish'® feet turned in, with 
the bright, sparkling, fiery eyes, of the desert 
races, but more particularly the Turkoman, 
The blonde colour is common, indeed the 
Kelto race amongst the Gorgen Yomut are 
generally half blonde- The Goklen and other 
tribes near Persia evidence an intermixture 
with the Iranian Persian. The Turkoman is 
slender and agile, and they are hardy and 
enduring under privations. They early sepa¬ 
rated themselves from other Tnrko-Tartarian 
nations moving from Mangishlak in the east 
to the northwest and thence to the south. In 
their present country, the Salor and Sarik 
are the oldest tribes; after them the Yomut, 
who at one time ranged from north to south 
along the shores of the Caspian. The Tekke 
were transferred by Tairnur to Akhal. The 
Ersari, at the close of the 18tb century, mo¬ 
ved from Mangishlak to the shores of the 
Oxus, and recently many of the Chadar mo¬ 
ved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation is pillage. The men wear 
long locks till the close of the first year of 
their marriage. The w«)men are handsome, 
and perfect beauties are to be seen, not in¬ 
ferior to the Georgians in growth and regular¬ 
ity of features. The young girls of all no- 
made tribes ore good riders, but Turkoman 
women excel all the others. Turkoman 
women, amongst the nomades, wear heavy; 
silver ornaments. They are the labourers of 
the community, are virtuous, devoted and 
much respected. Uzbek women go un¬ 
veiled. Though settled in Central Asia for 
centuries past, the Uzbek still meditates on 
robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy be 
found, they attack each other in bloody inter- 
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iitrtfe» Tlie Uzbek is honesty uptight 
h$A much Turkish opeu-heartedness, they are 
{MTOud of their education, and represent all the 
best side of the national character of the 
Turks. 

Thenomade Uzbek and Turkoman of Central 
Asia are largely engaged in a slave trade, steal¬ 
ing the Persians and selling them in Bokhara* 
The Uzbeks of Khiva practice it when driven 
towards Persia by the Turkoman, and of the 
Turkoman, the Tekke tribe capture the peo¬ 
ple of Khorassan, Herat, and Seistan, and the 
Yomut tribe, those along the southern shores 
of the Caspian, but the Salor, Sarik, Kara 
Obadar, and Alieli capture sheah Persians from 
the territory of the Persians. 

The name by which Vainbery designates 
these peoples is Turko-Tartar, from amongst 
whom came the warrior peoples known in the 
west as the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the 
Kutrigur and Khazar. And the manner of 
living, the customs and’^bet^ical conditions, 
as then described, of tne’ xUltar tribes whose 
arms reached from the Jaxartes to the heart 
of Rome and Gaul, have much resemblance 
to those of the present inhabitants of Turkes¬ 
tan ; and the people of Central Asia, parti¬ 
cularly the nomade tribes, are in their social 
habits the same as they were two thousand 
years ago. In the tent of many a nomade 
chief a similar life is observable as that de¬ 
scribed by PrLscus as prevailing at the court 
of the king of the Huns. Attila, Chengiz 
Khan and Timur, in historical character, 
resemble each other, and Vnmbery is of opi¬ 
nion that energy and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the banks of the Oxusand 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalanche carrying everything before 
it, would increase to hundreds of thousands, 
and would appear as a new example of God^s 
scourge, if the powerful barriers of Western 
civilization, which has great influence in the 
East, did not stop the way. 

The Turk, wherever met with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in 
his resolves, firm and steadfast, not from 
principle, but from apathy and aversion to 
change, and it is from these characteristics 
that his appearance is earnest and solemn, 
a profound seriousness, a marble cold 
'expression of countenance, with a groat 
inclination to pomp and magnificence. 
An Uzbek or Turkoman has a proud bear¬ 
ing as if possessed with a self-conscious¬ 
ness of greatness and power. 2 tf 

^The Osmanli Turk’s love of independence 
is boundless. He considers himself born 
to rule, that hunting and war alone are 
worthy of him, and husbandry is cou- 
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sidered ignominious. In Central Asiai agri¬ 
culture is exclusively in the hands of the 
Persian slaves—commerce and business with 
the Tajik Hindu and Jew, The Turk is 
intellectually the inferior of the Iranian and 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply to them the terms Turkluk, 
(Turkdom) Kabalik (coarseness), Yugunluk 
(thickness), and Sadeluk (simpleness), and with 
these qualities, as the Osmanli is easily taken 
ill by the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the Turk 
isaseasily so by the Tajik^and Hindu. la trans¬ 
actions the Turks are regarded as possessing 
more honesty, frankness and confidence, plain¬ 
ness, simplicity and uprightness. Compared 
with the Persians, the Turk is a faithful ser¬ 
vant, attached soldier and upright man. They 
are more brave, persevering, and love more to 
rule than any other Asiatic people. They are 
unpolished, wild and uncultivated, but sel¬ 
dom cruel out of malice. They crave riches, 
but only to expend them. They exact much 
labour from their subordinates, but protect and 
deal liberally with them. The Turk is innate¬ 
ly a nomade, and like other nomades is dis¬ 
tinguished for hospitality. 

In Balkh and near Andkhui the harvest 
is at the beginning of June ; in the oasis 
countries in July, in Kung rat and in the 
north of Xliokand not till the beginning of 
August. Of the rivers, the Oxus is the 
most irnportcant, and the Zarafshan* Shahar 
Sabz, and Jaxartes follow. See Kirghis. 
— Vambery's Sketches of Central Asia, pj), 283 
to 312. 

TU RKEY, a dominion in the east of Europe, 
west of Asia, and north of Africci, ruled 
by a race of Osmanli Turk, descended from 
Oihman, who founded the empire in A. D. 
1299. The population in Europe and Asia 
number 35,350,000, of whom 21 millions are 
mahomedans, with 14 millions of Christians of 
the Greek and Romish church. The revenue is 
about 14 J millions of pounds. They consist of 
Oamanli Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Slave or Slavonians, Roiimain, Albanian, Tar¬ 
tar, Arab, Syrian, Chaldeans, Druse, Kurd, 
Turcoman and Gypsies. A pastoral band of four 
hundred Turkish families was journeying west¬ 
ward from the upper streams of the river 
Euphrates. Their armed force consisted of 
four hundred and forty-four horsemen, and 
their leader’s name was Ertoghrul, which 
means “ The Right-Hearted Man.” As they 
travelled through Asia Minor, they came in 
sight of afield of battle, on which two armies of 
unequal numbers were striving for the mas¬ 
tery. Without knowing who the combatants' 
were, the Right-Hearted Man took instantly 
the chivalrous resolution to aid the weaker 
party 3 and charging desperately and victori- 
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otisly with hia warriors upon the larger hosl, 
he decided the fortune of the day. Sueh^ 
according to the oriental historian Neschri» is 
the first recorded exploit of that branch of 
the Turkish race* which from ErtoghruPs son, 
Othman, Osman, or Usman, has been called 
the nation of the Ottoman Turks, and the 
Osmanli. And in this, their earliest feat 
of arnris, which led to the foundation of 
their empire, we may trace the same spirit 
of haughty generosity, that has been their 
characteristic down to our own times. The 
little band of Ertoghrul was a fragment of a 
tribe of Oghuz Turk, which, under Erto- 
ghrul’s father, Sulaman Shah, had left their 
settlements in Khorassan, and sojourned for 
a time in Armenia. After a few years, they 
left this country also, and were following the 
course of the Euphrates towards Syria, when 
their leader was accidentally drowned in that 
river. The great part of tlie tribe then dis¬ 
persed i but a little remnant of it followed 
two of Sulaman’s sons, Ertoghrul and 
Dundar, who determined to seek a dwelling- 
place in Asia Minor, under the Seljukian 
Turk, Ala-ud-din, the sultan of Icouium. The 
adversaries, from whose superior force they 
delivered him, were a host of Mongols, the 
deadliest enemies of the Turkish race. 
Ala ud-diu, in gratitude for this eminent ser¬ 
vice, bestowed on Ertoghrul a principality in 
Asia Minor, near the frontiers of the 
Bithynian province of the Byzantine empe¬ 
rors. The rich plains of Saguta along the 
left bank of the river Sakaria, and the higher 
district on the slopes of the Ermeni moun¬ 
tains, became now the pasture-grounds of the 
father of Othman. The town of Saguta, or 
Saegut, was his also. Here, he and the shep¬ 
herd-warriors who had marched with him from 
Khorassan and Armenia, dwelt as denizens 
of the land. Ertoghrul’s force of fighting 
men was largely recruited by the best and 
bravest of the old inhabitants, who became 
his subjects ; and, still more advantageously, 
by numerous volunteers kindred origin to 
bis own. The Turkish race had been exten¬ 
sively spread through Lower Asia long before 
the time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their primi¬ 
tive abodes on the upper steppes of the 
Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe of that 
martial family of nations had poured down 
upon the rich lands and tempting wealth of 
the southern and western regions, when the 
power of the early khalifs had decayed like 
that of the Greek emperors. One branch 
of the Turks, called the Seljukian, from their 
traditionary patriarch Seljuk Khan, had 
acquired and consolidated a mighty empire 
more than two centuries before the name of 
the Ottomans was heard. The Seljukian 
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Turks were once mastem of tioarl;^ all Asia 
Minor, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
part of Persia, and Western Turkestan : and 
their great sultans, Toghrnl Beg, Alp Arslan, 
and Malek Shah, are among the most renown¬ 
ed conquerors that stand forth in oriental 
and in Byzantine history. But, by the mid¬ 
dle of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, when Ertoghrul appeared on the battle¬ 
field in Asia Minor, the great fabric of SeJja.* 
kian dominion had been broken up by the 
assault of the conquering Mongols, aided by 
internal corruption. The word Turk haa 
the same root as that of Turan, the coun¬ 
try of the restless-horse-ridtng-nomade tribes, 
the great Turanian and Mongolian family, 
in con tradistiuction from the Aryan, Iranian 
or Indo-European race, and it is derived 
from the root “ to-ar,” to fly* The Turks are a 
very ceremonious people, and a people who 
think state and show indispensable ; and any 
one by whom these are despised is looked 
upon by them as vulgar and ignorant, and 
unaccustomed to good society. 

Orfa is the capital of a Turkish paahalik 
which extends in a north-west direction from 
the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab to the rocks of 
Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards Con¬ 
stantinople. In an east and west line, it 
stretches from the confines of Persia to the 
banks of the Khabour which separates it from 
the pushalik of Orfa (the Osrhoene of the 
Romans, and that part of Mesopotamia which 
contained the Harran of Abraham, and the 
famous Edessa of the crusades). Constanti¬ 
nople, the capital of Turkey, has ever been,from 
its central position, of importance to trade. 
When the mighty Roman empire was blotted 
out, not only the trade with India, but India it¬ 
self was completely lost to the western world. 
But after some centuries, when the Genoese 
engaged in commerce and navigation, a new 
trade route had been opened up between 
India and Europe. The merchandise from 
the western part of India was now carried 
up the river Indus, as far as it was navigable, 
and then across country, through Samarcand, 
to the river Oxus, down which it was ship¬ 
ped to the Caspian Sea. In like manner the 
merchandise from China and the Molucccas 
was shipped across the Bay of Bengal, and up 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and then carried 
overland to the Oxus. Samarcand was then 
a great emporium, and the merchants of 
India, Turkey and Persia met there to ex¬ 
change their wares. The ships sailed across 
tlie Caspian to the port of Astraoan, at the 
month of the Volga. Thence the goods were 
carried up the river to the city of NovgoroTd 
in the province of Reizan (a city that must 
have been considerably to the south of the 
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tam^RfeNijlNovgorodof today), then overland 
fpT some miles to the river Don, where they 
were loaded on barks and carried down stream 
to the Sea of Axoff,and on to the port of Caffa, 
or 'Cheodosia, in the Crimea. Caffa belonged 
at tbab time to the Genoese, and they came 
there in their galliasses to fetch Indian com¬ 
modities, which they distributed throughout 
!Europc. A glance at the map will show what 
-a costly and roundabout route this must have 
been, but the merchants of those days were 
clearly of opinion that there is nothing like 
wator-carriago, and they made use of the 
rivers wherever they could. In the reign of 
Commodita, emperor of Armenia, a better 
route was discovered, the merchandise being 
transported from the Caspian Sea through 
Georgia to the city of Trebisond, on the 
Black Sea, whence it was shipped to all 
parts of Europe. This was doubtless tho 
origin of the connection of the Armenians 
witit tlie trade of India, So highly was 
this route approved of, that another Arme¬ 
nian emperor is said to have actually be¬ 
gun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, from 
the Caspian to the Black Sea, for tho greater 
convenience of the trade; but the author of 
this scheme was slain and the enterprise fell 
through.— Rich's liesideiice inKoordistant vol, 
i* p> 7. L. {jveasy's History of the Ottoman 
Tnrksy p, 2. See India, Khnlm, Kouyun 
Jouk, Kurdistan, Kerman, Tartar, Turan. 

TURKKY company. See Leeds. 

TURKEY, or French Berries. See Dyes. 

TURKl, See Ladak. 

TL’RKISCM KORN, also Mays. Geiu 
M aize. 

TURKISH OLTBANUM. Mastic. 

T UR KISS. Gku. Turquoise, 

TURKISH ARABIA. The name given 
to the region around Baghdad. See Irak. 

TURKOLUM. Tam. Calyptranthes jambo- 
lana. 

TURKOMAN, the name given to the peo¬ 
ples occupying the country south of the Oxus 
or Turkistan, stretching from Balkli to the 
shores of the Caspian, nnd filling up the space 
between tliat sea and the Aral. On the south 
it is bounded by hills, the continuation of the 
Hindu Kush, and tho Parapamisns of the an¬ 
cients, and a line drawn from Baikh to Astra- 
bad on the Caspian will separate the country 
of the Turkoman from that of the Afghans and 
Persians. On the south-eastern shore of the 
Caspian, the country is mountainous, but in 
all other places it is a flat sandy desert, into 
which the mountain streams, tl>e Murghab and 
the Tejend, fall and are absorbed, and never 
force their passage to the Oxus. The Turko¬ 
mans are exclusively nomade, in which they 
differ from the Uzbeks; the total number of 
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families is 140,000. According to Sir, John 
Malcolm, Turkoman is an abbreviated com¬ 
pound of Turk-manund; the latter term 
signifies resembling P The Turkoman are 
a wandering and marauding race. They 
are divided into several tribes, often at feud 
with each other, and always hostile to the 
rest of mankind. The Persians fear and de- 
test them, the fact of their being sunni ma- 
liothedans rendering them still more obnoxious 
in the eyes of the shiah Persians- The aggre¬ 
gate number of the Turkomans is not known. 
The Turkoman is a shepjierd and neatherd; 
the warlike Kurd is pastoral and nomade ; the 
Georgian is largely endowed both physically 
and mentally, but are less tenaciousiupurpose. 
Amongst their families are treasures of female 
beauty. The Turkoman inhabit the countries 
which lie between the eastern shore of the 
Caspian and the river Moorgbab ; this is the 
extreme length of their territory. There are 
some encampments of them beyond this river, 
but they are very few in number. In breadth 
they may be said to occupy the country from 
the line formed by the Goorghan and the pro¬ 
longation of the Elburz chain (north of Boo- 
joord. Deregex, Koochan and Meshed), up to 
the deserts of Khiva and Bokhara, and they 
are sure to be met with where the soil is fer¬ 
tile and well watered. A tribe or two, here 
and there, may also bo seen on the banks of 
the Oxus. It is a rare occurrence to find them 
living in villages; when this happens they 
have been forced to do so by the sovereign 
who has subdued them. These people have 
been accustomed, from the moat remote ages, 
to dwell iu tents, which enables them to 
wander about with their flocks wdth greater 
facility. This mode of life is also a means of 
escaping from the Persian dominion, of which 
they have always been, and to this day re¬ 
main, the mo.st determined enemies. Tho 
wants of a Turkoman are few in number, 
a tent, called a khirgah, shelters the whole 
family, and this is of a superior manu¬ 
facture to any thing of the kind made by 
the nomadic tribes of Persia. They can make 
these khirgah warmer than the best-built 
houses—a matter of some consequence to 
them, seeing how severe the winters are in 
the country they inhabit. The khirgah is 
conical in form, tho frame-work being made 
of laths of hard wood interlaced one with tho 
other, which can be opened or folded up at 
pleasure, according as they wish to camp or 
decamp; a camel, or at most two, is able to 
carry this tent. Thick felts are stretched 
either entirely or partially across this frame¬ 
work, according ae the Turcoman may wish to 
avoid the burning rays of tho sun or protect 
himself from the rain or cold: they are very 
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commodious, and of all sizes, and a high price, 
is given for them by some of the Persian 
nobles. 

The Turcoman, whose principal occupation 
consists in making chap^aouls, or raids, upon 
the Persians, belong to the three following 
tribes. 

The Yamood, settled beyond the river 
Attrak, near the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and between this and Khiva, consisting of 
25,000 families. They are the least .ugly of 
the Turkoman tribes. 

The Goklan, on the banks of the Goor- 
gban and the Attrak, between Aatiabad and 
the Attrak consisting of 12,000 families. 

The Tekie, who are separated from the 
Kurds by a chain of mountains which extend 
from the sources of the Goorghaii and the 
Attrak near Sharaks, consisting of 35,000 
families. They wander between the sources 
of the Attrak and the town of Merv. 

The Turcoman are of a Turk race, which, in 
the 11th and 12th centuries, overran Bokhara, 
Northern Asia, and, on the westward of the 
Caspian Sea, Armenia, Southern Georgia, Shir- 
van and DagUistau, They lead a nomado life, 
and compose the principal part of the popula¬ 
tion of these countries, where they are called 
Tarekameh, Turkmen, and Kizilbashi. To 
explain the name of Turcoman, the Persi¬ 
ans relate, that the Turk tribes, at the time 
of their invasion of Kliorasaii, had married 
the women of the country, and that to their 
descendants were given the name of Turco¬ 
man, which means, like the Turks. I'his 
specious etymology appears very paradoxical, 
since the hordes of this people, who speak 
Turkish, and have remained beyond the 
Jihon, also call themselves Turcoman. 
Klaproth thinks the name rather derived 
from T'urk and Coman, and given to that 
part of the Coman nation which remained 
on the east of the Caspian Sea, under 
the domination of the Turks of the Altai, 
while another part, which was indepen¬ 
dent, came and established itself in the vast 
plains to the westward of that sea, and to the 
north of the Sea of Azof, and who afterwards 
pushed forwards into Hungary. 

The steppes of Turcomania are very favour¬ 
able to the development of the equine race, the 
pasturage and artificial grasses grow in dry 
soils, having no other nourishment than the 
winter snows. The fodder thus produced 
is much more sweet and nutritious than that 
of the more moist and temperate climates. It 
produces in their horses a higher temperature 
and better condition of the blood, as well as a 
peculiar elasticity and strength of nerve and 
muscle perfectly wonderful. Green food is 
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produced on these steppes only in the spring ; 
at that season the Turcoman refrain from ma¬ 
king any expeditions, and this state of abne* 
gatiou continues to the end of July. Daring 
this period they have time to gather in their 
crops, and their animals rest those limbs 
which have so well done their duty the previ¬ 
ous season. From the month of August up 
to the winter they are kept on dry food ; this 
consists of seven pounds of barley per diem, 
mixed with dry chopped straw, lucerne, sain¬ 
foin or clover-hay, unless a chap-aoul is com¬ 
ing off, in which case the horse is put upon 
half forage. 

The Turcoman horses are a modification of 
the Arab breed, and as good in every respect 
as the famous horses of the desert. They 
differ, however, in respect to height, and their 
form is more developed. Tamerlane in¬ 
troduced new blood by dispersing amongst 
the tribes 4200 mares, which he had se¬ 
lected in Arabia from the very best breed. 
Afterwards, Nadir shah renewed this cross with 
600 mares, which ho confided exclusive¬ 
ly to the Tekie tribe. The horses of this 
tribe are now held in the highest estimation 
in all Turcomania, especially those from the 
district of Akhal. q4ie next in reputation 
after the Tekien horses are those of Mero-Shah 
Jehau, the horses of the Yamood and the 
Goklan, and the race of the Moorghab, of the 
Hazarah, the Uzbek of Meimana, fcihibberghan, 
&c. lu the interesting little weak by general 
Daiimas on the horses of the Sahara, are a 
number of curious notes and answers by Abdul 
Kadr. On being asked ho\Vjnaijy days the 
Arab horse can march without resting or 
being injured, he answered, that if the horse 
has as much barley as he can eat, he will per¬ 
form IG parasaijgs (64 miles) a-d.iy for three 
or four months, without a single day’s rest. 
He also states that he has known a horse 
go from Tlemsen to Mascara in a single 
day, a distance of about 50 [jarasangs (20O 
miles). After such a journey he snys the horse 
ought to be spared the next day. General 
Dan mas relates several anecdotes, within his 
own knowledge, of Arab horses having gone 
distances of 70 and SO leagues, from 170 
to 2O0 miles, in 24 hours. 

The Turkoman inhabitants of the deserts, 
who formed part of the host of Timur, have 
ever been famous for their terrible inroads into 
the Persian province of Khorasan. They are 
Turkomans of the Sooni creed, a cruel and 
rapacious race, and always prefer fighting 
to facing a superior force. Tlie arms of the 
Turkoman are a spear ten feet long and a 
sword. They are excellent horseinou, and 
pass their lives in pillage and rapine. Theit 
raids are called chapao. When a chief 
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termines upon making one, a month is from tbe Altai to the Caspian, and it was pro- 
given to his followers to get their horses bably to them that in 669 the emperor Justi- 
into proper condition. Spies are sent out nian sent an ambassador in the person of 
and on news being brought, the whole par- Semarchos. The empire of the Tu-kiu was 
ty gallops swiftly on the prey, whether destroyed in the eighth century, by the Hui- 
carayan or village. In a few minutes he (Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, equally of 
all is over, the people carried off into Turkish origin, maintained itself for about a 
slavery, and the village burnt. The prisoners century, and was then conquered by the Chi- 
are tied to the saddle bows of the captors and nese and driven back from the northern bor- 
nre treated with horrible cruelty until they ders of China. Part of the Hui-he occupied 
are ffnally sold in the slave markets of Khiva. Tangut, and, after a second defeat by the 
The horses of the Turkoman have been Mongolians in 1257, the remnant proceeded 
known to go over six hundred miles in six still further west, and joined the Uigur, whose 

tents were pitched near the towns of Turfan, 
The desert between Khiva and Merv, Kashgar, Hamil, and Aksu. These facts, 
is a broken and irregular surface of deep gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians. 
Band with a small growth of brushwood show from the very earliest times the 
affording excellent fuel, and the thorny herb westward tendency of the Tuikish nations, 
which the camel loves. In 568, Turkish tribes occupied the country 

Of the languages belonging to the third between the Volga and the Sea of Azov, 
branch of the Turanian family, the most pro- and numerous reinforcements have since 
minent among them is the Turkish or Osinanli strengthened their position in those parts, 
of Constantinople. The number of the Tur- The northern part of Persia, west of the 
kish inhabitants of European Turkey is in- Caspian Sea, Armenia, tlie south of Georgia, 
deed small. It is generally stated at 2,000,000, Shirwan, and Dagestan, harbour a Turkic 
but ^ Shafarik estimates the number of population, known by the general name of 
genuine Turks at not more than 700,000, who Turkman or Kisil-bash (Red-caps). They 
rule over fifteen millions of people. The dif- are nomadic robbers, and their arrival in these 
ferent Turkic dialects, of which theOsmauli is countries dates from the eleventh aiid twelfth 
one, occupy one of the largest linguistic areas, centuiies. East of the Caspian Sea the Turko- 
extending from the Lena and the Polar Sea, man tribes are under command of the Uzbek 
down to the Adriatic. khans of Kliiva, Fergana, and Bokhara. They 

The moat ancient name by which the Turk- call themselves, however, not subjects, but 
ic tribes of Central Asia were known to the guests of these khans. Still more to the east, 
Chinese was Hiung-nu. These Hiung nu the Turkomans are under Chinese sovereignty, 
founded an empire (206 B.C.) comprising a and in the south-west they reach as far as 
large portion of Asia, west of China. Engaged Khorasan and other provinces of Persia, 
in frequent wars with the Chinese, they were The Uzbeks, descendants of the Huy-he 
defeated at last in the middle of the first cen- and Uigur, and originally settled in the neigh- 
tury after Christ. Thereupon they divided bourliood of the towns of Khoten, Kashgar, 
into a northern and southern empire; and Turfan, and Hamil, crossed the Jaxartes in 
after the southern Hiung-nu had become sub- the sixteenth century, and after several suc- 
jects of China, they attacked the northern cessful campaigns gained possession of Balkb, 
Hiung-nu, together with the Cliinese, and, Kharism (Khiva), Ihkhara, and Ferganab. In 
driving them out of their seats between the the latter country and in Balkh they have be- 
rivers Amur and Selenga, and the Altai moun- come agricultural; but generally their life 
tains, westward, they are supposed to have is nomadic, and too warlike to be called pas- 
given the first impulse to the inroads of the toral. Another Turkish tribe are the Nogai, 
barbarians into Europe. In the beginning of west of the Csspian, and also north of the 
the third century, the Mongolic and Tungu- Black Sea. To the beginning of the seventeenth 
81C tribes, who had filled the seats of the nor- century they lived north-east of the Caspian, 
them Hiung-nu, had grown so powerful as to and the steppes on the left of the Irtish bore 
attack the southern Hiung-nu and drive them their name. Pressed by the Kalmuk, a Mon- 
irom their territories.^ This occasioned a se- goUc tribe, the Nogai advanced westward 
oond migration of Asiatic tribes towards the as far as Astrachan. Peter 1. transferred 
West, Another name by which the Chinese them thence to the north of the Caucasian 
designate th^e Hiung-nu or Turkish tribes is mountains, where they still graze their flocks 
Ta-kiu. This Tu-kiu is supposed to be iden- on the shores of the Kuban and the Kuma. 

and, although the tribe to One horde, that of Kundur, remained on the 
whioh this name was given was originally but Volga, subject to the Kalmuk. Another 
Bmalli it began to spread in the sixth century tribe of Turkish origin in the Caucasus are 
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the Bazianes. A third Turkish tribe in the 
Caucasus are the Kumlik) ou the rivers Sunja, 
Aksai, and Koisu. 

The soutliern portion of the Altaic moun¬ 
tains has long been inhabited by the Bash¬ 
kir, a race considerably mixed with Motigolic 
blood, savage and ignorant, subjects of Russia, 
and mahommedans by faith. Their land is 
divided into four roads, called the roads of 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogai, and of Osa, a 
place ou the Kama. Among the B.ashkir, 
and in villages near Ufa, is now settled a 
Turkish tribe, the Mescherak, who formerly 
lived near the Volga. 

The tribes near the lake of Aral are called 
Karakalpak. They are subject partly to 
Russia, partly to the Khans of Khiva. 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called 
Tatar, are partly original settlers who crossed 
the Ural, and founded the khanat of Sibir, 
partly later colonists. Their towns are Tobolsk, 
Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. Separate tribes are 
the Uran’hat on the Chulym, and the Barabas 
in the steppes between the Irtish and the 
Ob. 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides 
of the river Lena, the Yakut form the most 
remote link in the Turkic chain of languages. 
Their male population has lately risen to 
100,000, while in 1795 it amounted only to 
50,066. Their original seats seem to have 
been north-west of Lake Baikal. 

Southern Siberia is the mother country of 
the Kirgis, one of the most numerous tribes 
of Turko-Tataric origin. The Kirgis lived 
originally between the Ob and Yenisei, where 
Mongolic tribes settled among them. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Russians became acquainted with the Eastern 
Kirgis, then living along the Yenisei. In 
1606 they had become tributary to Russia, 
and after several wars with two neighbouring 
tribes, they were driven more and more south- 
westward, till they left Siberia altogether at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. They 
now live at Burut, in Chinese Turkestan, to¬ 
gether with the Kirgis of the ** Great Horde, 
near the town of Kashgar, north as far as the 
Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kirgis, 
or Kirgis Kasak, who are partly independ¬ 
ent, partly tributary to Russia and China. 

Of what are called the three Kirgis 
Hordes, from the Caspian Sea east as far as 
Lake Tengbiz, the Small Horde is fixed in 
the west, between the rivers Yemba and Ural; 
the Great Horde in the east; while the most 
powerful occupies the centre between the 
Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle 
Horde. Since 1819, the Great Horde has been 
subject to Russia. Other Kirgis tribes, though 
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nominally subject to Russia, are really bet most 
dangerous enemies. 

The Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came 
from Khorasan and Eastern Persia, and are 
I Turkomans, or remnants of the Seljuk, the 
rulers of Persia during the Middle Ages. 

The Osmanli, whom we are accustomed 
to call Turks par excellence, and who form 
the ruling portion of the Turkish empire, 
must be traced to the same source. They 
are now scattered over the whole Turk¬ 
ish empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
their number amounts to between 11,000,000 
and 12,000,000. They form the landed 
gentry, the aristocracy, and bureau of Turkey ; 
and their language, the Osmanli, is spoken by 
persons of rank and education, and by all 
Government authorities in Syria, in Egypt, at 
Tunis, and at Tripoli. In the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Asiatic Russia, along the borders of 
the Caspian, and through the whole of Turkes¬ 
tan, it is the language of the people. It is 
beard even at the court of Teheran, and is 
understood by official personages in Persia. 
The ancestors of the Osman Turks are men 
as well known to European historians as 
Charlemagne or Alfred. It was in the year 
1224 that Sulaman-shah and bis tribe, 
pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan and 
pushed westward into Syria, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor. Sulaman’s son, Ertoghrul, took 
service under Ala-ud-din, the Seljuk sultan 
of Iconium (Nicoea), and after several success¬ 
ful campaigns against Greeks and Mongoli¬ 
ans, received part of Phrygia as his own and 
there founded what was afterwards to become 
the basis of the Osmanic empire. During 
the last years of the thirteenth century the 
sultans of Iconium lost their power, and their 
former vassals became independent sover¬ 
eigns. Osman, after taking his share of the 
spoil in Asia, advanced through the Olympic 
passes into Bithynia, and was successful 
against the armies of the emperors of Byzan¬ 
tium. Osman became henceforth the national 
name of his people. His son, Or-khan, whose 
capital was Prusa (Bursa), after conquering 
Nicomedia (1327) and Nicaa (1330), threat¬ 
ened the Hellespont. He took the title of 
padshah, and bis court was called the High, 
or Sublime, Porte,” the Bab-ul-makaddas. 
His son, Sulaman, crossed the Hellespont 
(1357), and took possession of Gallipoli and 
Sestos. He thus became master of the Dar¬ 
danelles. Murad 1. took Adrianople (1362), 
made it his capital, conquered Macedonia, and, 
after a severe struggle, overthrew the united 
forces of the Slavonic races south of the Da¬ 
nube, the Bulgarians, Servians, and Kroatiane, 
in the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). Ha 
fell himself, but his successor foyazetb, fol« 
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lowed his course, took Thessaly, passed Ther- 
xnopyliO, and devastated the Peloponnesus. 
The emperor of Germany, Sigismund, who 
advanced at the head of an army composed 
of French, German, and Slavonic soldiers, 
was defeated by Bayazeth (»n the Danube in 
the battle of Nicopolis, 1399. Bayazeth took 
Bosnia, and Would have taken Coustanti- 
nople, had not the same Mongolians, who in 
1244 drove the first Turkish tribes westward 
into Persia, threatened again their newly 
acquired possessions. Tirnur had grasped 
the reins fallen from the bands of Chingis 
Khan : Bayazeth was compelled to meet him, 
and suffered defeat (1402) in the battle <»f 
Angora (Ankyru) in Galatia. Europe now 
had respite, but not long ; Timur died, and 
with him his empire fell to pieces, while the 
Osrnanic army rallied again under Mahomed 
I. (1413), and re-attnined its former power 
under Murad II. (1421). Successful in Asia, 
Murad sent his armies back to the Danube, 
and after long-continued campaigns, and 
powerful resistance from the Hungarians and 
Slaves under Hunyad, he at last gained two 
decisive victories, Varna in 1444, and 
Koasova in 1448. Constantinople could no 
longer be hold, and the Pope endeavoured in 
vain to rouse the chivalry of Western Europe 
to a crusade gainst the Turks. Mahomed IL 
succeeded in 1451, and on the 26th of May, 
1453, Constantinople, after a valiant resistance 
fell, and became, as now, the capital of the 
Turkish empire. 

The modern distinction of Turk and Tajik, 
which, ill its literal meaning, denotes men 
of military and men of civil pursuits, 
has existed from the most early ages in this 
extended country. Tajik is always applied 
to unwarlike peasants and citizens.—J/aZ- 
coMs History of Persia^ voL i. p, 125 ; voL ii. 
p. 226,240. Muller*s Lecturest pp. 293 to 205, 
Ferrier Jouru, P- b7. ISee Argan, India. 
Iran, Karakul, Kelat, Khiva, Khauut, Kirgis, 
Mesopotamia, Tartar, Turan. 

TURKA. Sans. From tarka, to infer. 


TURMERIC. 

Zur-Bud, Tumr, Au. Curcuma, Lat. 

XJruk'UB-safar, ,, Cypira herba indica, 

Hurridra, Bkng. Pliny. 

Haldi, ,, Kunir, Kunit, Malay. 

Than-U'Won, Burm. Kunhet, „ 

Arsioa, Can. Mangella-cua, Maleal. 

Keang-whaug, CniN. Zard-chobeb, Peks. 

Hulud, Dok, Karkum, ,, 

Tumr, Eovirr. Poeta, Haridra, Sans. 

Kupoiros ludicos, Or. Haradul, Sincui. 

llailad, Haldi, Hind. Harau-haha, ,, 

Barudiallad (inferior) ,. Munjal, Tam. 

Karkum, Hkb. Pampi, Tel. 

Turtiimaglio, It. Paasapu, „ 


Turmeric derives its name from terra 
merita.’’ Turmeric is the ground tubers of Cur¬ 
cuma longa, C. rotunda, C. angustifolia, C. vi- 
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ridifolia and C. zedoaria. It is extensively 
grown throughout the East Indies, China, 
and the Archipelago, for home consamptiou 
and for export. The bulbs are small and 
furnished with numerous long palmate 
tubers, internally of a deep orange colour. 
There are two descriptions of tubers, the 
one round, the other long; but both are 
yielded by the same plant. The first are 
round, oval or ovate, about two inches long, 
and one inch in diameter, pointed at ono end, 
and marked externally with numerous annu¬ 
lar wrinkles. >The second are cylindrical, not 
exceeding in imickness the little finger, two 
or three inches long, somewhat contorted, 
tuberculated. Both kinds are yellowish, ex¬ 
ternally more or less orange yellow, passing 
into reddish-brown. The factored surface 
has a waxy appearance. The odoUr is aroma¬ 
tic, somewhat analogous to ginger, but pecu¬ 
liar ; the taste is aromatic. When chewed, 
it tinges the saliva yellow. Its powder is 
orange yellow. The tubers are frequently 
worm-eaten. Turmeric is used in dyeing a 
yellow colour, wliich is not however very per¬ 
manent, and it i.s also largely used as a con¬ 
diment ill curries. 

China turmeric consists of smooth, plump, 
round, and long tubers, of a greenish hue 
externally. They yield a bright powder, and 
oil that account are much preferred for medi¬ 
cal purposes. Tlience they fetch a higher 
price than any other sorts of turmeric. 

Bengal turmeric consists of long thin or 
narrow tubers, which are moderately smooth 
externally, of a greyish dull yellow colour, 
and break with a deep reddish fracture. It 
fetches a higher price than the Madras sort, 
on account of its being a much stronger dye. 

Madras turmeric is tlie most showy. It 
consists principally of large long tubers, but 
mixed with transverse sections of round tu¬ 
bers. Externally the tubers are marked by 
longitudinal wrinkles, the surface of which 
is rubbed and bright yellow, internally the 
colour is that of a fresh fractured surface of 
gamboge. Specimens were exhibited at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855 from Tiiclii- 
iiopoly, Tiimevelly, Madura, &c. 

Malabar turmeric and Bombay turmeric 
consist principally of long tubers, the round 
tubers being few, and of a very inferior qua¬ 
lity. This sort of turmeric is smaller and 
more shrivelled than the Madras sort, but 
otherwise somewhat resembles it. 

Java turmeric may be said to resemble 
the China sort. It consists of both round 
and long tubers, but chiefiy the latter. They 
have a greenish-yellow hue. 

Batavian turmeric^ round tubers, said to bo 
from Java. Dr. T. Martiua notices this sort 
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fis having been brought, for many years, from 
Batavia, and adds that ^it contains much 
colouring matter, and is probably the pro¬ 
duce of Curcuma viridiflora. 

The composition of turmeric in 100 parts in 
John’s Analysis, is shown in the following— 

Yellow volatile oil.1 Gum. 14 

Ourcumin. 10 to 11 Woody fibre.. 67 

Yellowextractive 11 fcol2 Water and loss... 7 to 6 
Vogel and Pellitier’s Analysis. 

Anrid volatile oil. Starch. 

Curcumin. Woody fibre. 

Brown colouring matter. Chloride of calcium. 

Gum a (little) Turmeric. 

Curcumin is the resinous colouring matter 
of turmeric, which is soluble only in ether. 

Turmeric is free of duty. Wholesale price, 
6s. to 14s. per. cwt. 

The kinds that are best suited for dyeing 
are not so good for eating, and vice versa. 
“ Amba haldi” is the term applied to the 
dyer’s turmeric. Turmeric is grown like gin¬ 
ger from cuttings, or sets, which arc little 
pieces of the fresh root cut up and planted. 

In India amongst inahomedans and hindoos, 
after betrothment and before marriage, the 
body is anointed with turmeric both in pub¬ 
lic and in private. Amongst hindoos, when 
they for the first time wear a new cloth 
or dress, they stain its four corners with tur¬ 
meric, to word off tho evil-eye and guard 
against malignant spirits .—Hassftl Food and 
its Adulterations, p. 296. Mason's Tenasseriniy 
Birdwood Bombay Products^ Madras Ex. 
Jur, Reports. Poole's Statistics of Commerce. 
Simmonds. Powell Hand Booh. vol. 1. ]>. 
299. Wilson's Glos. 

TURMERIC TREE. Coscinum fenestra- 
tiim, Coleb. 

TURMUJ*? Bkng. Turmnz. Hind. Cucur- 
bita citrullus, Linn. Citrullus cucurbita, 
Sclirced. 

TURMUZ. Hind. Lupinus albus. 

TURN-ABOUT ISLAND, in lat. 26" 26' 
N., and long. 114" 59' E., on the east coast 
of China. 

TURNER, Captain, was deputed by War¬ 
ren Hastings in 1783, on a second mission to 
Tibet, but was prevented reaching Lhassa 
by the state of the Government. 

1URNERACE.E, D.G.y an order of plants, 
including two species of Turnera. 

TURNING LATHE of India, in its simplest 
form, consists of two pegs or pieces of wood 
driven into the ground, with a short iron peg 
projecting from each inwardly ; these consti¬ 
tute the centres. When the centres get slack, 
the pegs, or heads of tho lathe as they would 
be called, are driven .a little firmer and fur¬ 
ther in ; or should this not suffice, the pegs are 
pulled up and driven into fresh ground. The 
rest consists of a cross piece of wood with a 
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handle like a wooden mattock or coal-rake. 
This is placed in front of the lathe and steadi¬ 
ed by the foot. The work to be turned is 
spun backwards and forwards by a bow held 
in the right hand : the tool is managed with 
great dexterity by the left hand and foot, the 
rest being steadied by the rii^ht foot. The na¬ 
tive workman is almost literally quadruman- 
ous, and can make liis feet and toes almost 
as serviceable as his hands and fingers. The 
lathe costs about Rs. 2, and a native work¬ 
man will turn out on this as much rough 
work as an Englishman will on the best foot- 
lathe. The tools mainly consist of short bars 
of steel sharpened at both ends, each end be¬ 
ing used alternately , an old file, or anything 
else that will cut. They have seldom a good 
edge—they are set on a fineish-grained sand¬ 
stone, not capable of making them very sharp, 
A better variety of lathe has the two heads 
coupled together by a bar, and made fast by 
wedges: the other arrangements are the same 
in both. From these two, bed-posts and 
pieces of wood, from a quarter of an inch to 
eight inches in diameter, are turned out. In¬ 
stead of being painted, the works are lacquer¬ 
ed on tho lathe by holding on a piece of resin 
coloured with some mineral paint. They give, 
in this way, at a most insignificant price, the 
effect of highly polished varnished work, Tho 
lathe with one centre and chucks for turning 
hollow cups and fancy work, is a much more 
perfect and highly finished implement than 
the lathes of two centres. It consists of a 
strong platform of wood, from two to three 
and a half inches thick, and one by one 
and a half or two feet square. The heads 
are morticed into this : an iron post secures 
tho spindle end—tho other works with a 
wooden collar and washer. The chuck i« 
fastened on without screwing. Like the other 
lathes, it is worked with a bow, but the bow 
itself in this case is a neat and well finished 
implement. The tools and mode of working 
are the same, or nearly so, in all. In this 
lathe, the most beautiful ebony and ivory work 
is turned with singular neatness and speed; 
and wo should say a native would beat any 
European with this variety of implement. 
They turn off with celerity beads, spheres, 
balls, boxes, backgammon men, and plain 
chessmen,—for each of which half a dozen of 
turns seem to suffice,— Dr. Buist in Bombay 
Times. 

TURNIPS, Brassica rapa, require a free 
light soil 'y the manure applied to the soil 
ought to be kept near the surface; one variety, 
the yellow Maltese, is worthy of a trial on the 
plains ; raised from ^eed, sown broad cast, 
when the plants have formed a few leaves, 
they should bo thinned to about 0 inches 
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Apart; used in soups, stews, &c. Turnips 
are cultivated in all parts of the Deccan at 
the commencement of the rains and the cold 
weather. They continue until the latter end 
of February, and go to seed easily.— Riddell. 
Jaffrey. 

TURNOULt. An Afghan race, \ivho 
chiefly belong to Hazara, but they hold 
lands on both sides the Indus. They leagued 
with the Jadoon tribe of the Mahaban, 
and with the Chuggerzye, Hussunzye and 
other northern Pathan tribes, they proved 
most formidable opponents to the Sikhs. 
The district of western Turnouli is a petty 
principality, with a geographical area of 250 
miles south-east, and a revenue of rupees 
28,000 per annum, held as a fief from the 
Indian government, and its chief possesses 
independent internal jurisdiction. The tract 
chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, a 
portion only being on the right bank, and 
confronts the Hussunzye country. It is in¬ 
habited chiefly by the Turnouli, a tribe of 
martial Pathans. A recent chief, Payuda 
Khan, was a wild and energetic man, and was 
never subjugated by the Sikhs or by the 
Jummoo rajahs. His son, Jehandad, though 
loyal and respectable, was wanting in moral and 
physical force. He behaved well to GUolab 
Sing at a time when that chief had no friends 
in Hazara, and was confirmed in his fief and 
received some additional landed grants. 

TUliNOUU, Gkorge, sou of the Honor- 
ublo George Tumour the first Earl of Win- 
terton, was born in Ceylon, in 1799, edu¬ 
cated in England, and entered the Ceylon 
Civil Service in 1818. He wrote on the Bud¬ 
dhist History of Ceylon, and Indian Chronolo¬ 
gy, in vols. V. and vi. of Bengal As. Soc, A 
eeries of essays on the Pali Buddhistical An¬ 
nals. But his great work was his translation 
of the Mahawansa. He died at Naples 10th 
April 1843. 

TURON BAY lies to the north-west¬ 
ward of Cham Callao Island in Cochin-China, 
and is called by the natives Han-san. 

TUROOI. Bkko. Hind. Luffa acutan- 
gula. 

TUROO-LUTA. Beno. Ipomoea quamoc- 

lit. 

TURPANA, properly written Tharpana. 
Amongst the hindoo races of India, a water 
oblation, an oblation offered to the gods before 
eating. The hindoos, at the time of bathing, 
present water daily to the gods, to the sages, 
to the yaksha, naga, gandhurva, apsara, 
fisoora, vidyadhara, pisbacha, siddha, and to 
their deceased ancestors. This water oblation 
they call tharpana, and it should be performed 
three times a day. Brahmins wash the whole 
body before eating; the Kshutree, Vaisbya 
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and Sudra only the hands and feet They 
then assume the yellow silk vestment, which 
covers them from the waist downwards, and 
is the sole article of dress worn at meals. 
In Guzerat, each person has a small ob¬ 
long wooden stool to sit upon, end the 
food is placed on a similar stool or short¬ 
legged table. The vessels used are brass 
or copper—a flat round dish, containing 
bread and preserves, or condiments, and 
two or three cups of pottage and vegetables. 
The water-vessel, of silver or brass, with a 
small drinking cup set upon it, stands on one 
side. The second course is composed of rice 
and curds, or similar food. On great occa¬ 
sions, however, the fare is more varied and 
costly. Ablutions after meals are confined 
to the bands and face. The men of the 
family eat at the same table, then the women 
clean the same vessels, and use them for their 
own breakfast. The servants take their food 
after the family breakfast is finished, and they 
use different vessels, ^he men chew betel- 
nnt after meals. They strive to avoid the in¬ 
curring defilement from the touch of a person 
of lower caste. Such pollution, however, when 
it occurs, is remediable by the use of “ punch 
guvya,’^ or the five articles derived from the 
cow, and by fasting for the remainder of the 
day. The second meal, which is a lighter 
one, is eaten at about eight in the evening. 
A brabmiii traveller preparing for dinner makes 
a place called “ choko,” the floor of which ho 
spreads with cow-dung and earth, moistened 
with water. When at home, his own “rusodo’* 
or cooking-room, is the place employed, but 
if necessary, the choko may be made under 
the shade of a hedge by the way-side, or in 
any other convenient place. Upon the choko 
he raises a little temporary stone, which he 
smears in like manner with cow-dung, and 
thereupon he cooks his food. The Poorbeea, 
or eastern brahmins, carry their exclusive 
notions upon this point to such a length that 
brothers even are forbidden to use the same 
choko, nor may one take fire from the stone 
of another. Hence the saying, Twelve 
Poorbeea and thirteen choko,*’ because with 
that number of brahmins an extra stotie 
would be required for the fire alone. The 
brahmin, when his food is ready before eating, 
performs the tharpana, that is to say, he fills 
a copper cup with water, and puts therein a 
few grains of barley, some sesamum, leaves 
of the sacred basil tree, sandal, Ac., then 
holding some sacrificial grass, be fills his 
joined hands with water, which he pours back 
again into the cup, saying, ‘T offer (make 
turpun of) this water to all the Dev.” He 
proceeds to make strailar offerings of water to 
men, animals, trees, rivers, seas, to thebhoot, 
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pret, reeshee, progenitors, and other." Then 
he mentions the names* as many as he can 
recollect, of his father’s ancestors, his mother’s 
ancestors, and his own deceased friends. He 
now performs the hoina, or fire-sacrifice, by 
throwing a portion of rice and clarified but¬ 
ter into a little copper or earthen vessel, con¬ 
taining firo, repeating, while so employed, the 
names of the Deva, The brahmin sets aside 
five portions of food, for cows, beggars, dogs, 
ants, and sparrows. He then takes a little of 
each dish, and offers it to the Deo, in a ves¬ 
sel containing five divisions. He now sits 
down to his breakfast ; but, before commen¬ 
cing, repeats the gayatri over a handful of 
water, with which he sprinkles his own food, 
and three portions which ho sets apart for 
Bramba, Vishnu, and Siva The first five 
mouthfuls he swallows are for the “Punch* 
pran,” or five airs supposed to be in the 
body and necessary to existence. At the 
conclusion of his repast, he deposits upon the 
ground a little of what remains, as an 


purpose, because printing ink contains impure 
water. Some think that the touch of deer¬ 
skin does not defile. Haw cotton does not 
render the brahmin impure, but if it have 
been twisted for the wick of a lamp by a 
person not in the state of “ Nuven" it does ; 
and again, if it have been dipped in oil or 
clarified butter it does not. Bones defile, 
but Women s ivory armlets do not, except in 
those parts of the country where they are not 
usually worn, and then they do. The touch of 
the child of the same caste who has not 
learned how to eat grain does not defile, but 
if the child have eaten grain it does. The 
touch of a donkey, a dog, or a pig defiles, some 
say that the touch of a cat also defiles, others 
are inclined to think that it does not because, 
in truth, it is not easy to keep the cat out. If 
a brahmin who is in ‘ Nuveu’ be eating, or 
if he have risen from eating, the touch of his 
person defiles another brahmin who is in 
‘ Nuven,’ but has not begun lii« difiner.— 
Forbes' Haa Mala or Uiudoo Annalsy voL ii. 


An. Trementiiia, 

„ Terebiuthina, 
Fit. Zungbari, 
Ger. Terpentyna, 
Guz. Skipiliar, 
Hin'o. Kota, 


offering on behalf of the .spirits residing in from p. 256 to 259. See Hindoo. Manners, 
hell. Long practice enables the brahmin to TUIIPANI. Hind. Viscum album, 
acquit himself of the performance of this TURPENTINE. 

very elaborate and painful ceremonial Ralenuj-rumi, Au. Trementina, It. 

in less time than is occupied in the descrip- Terebiuthina, 

^ -j ^ lerebeuthme, Fit. Zungban, rKiis. 

tiou. Brahmins frequently consider it neces* Turpentin, Ger. Terpentyna, Pol. 

sary that they should observe practices of Turpintine, Guz. Skipiiiar, Pus. 

peculiar difficulty in order to maintain their Kebm-ka-tei, Kota, Nkp. 

superiority over the other castes. Of these Turpentine is obtained in the north of 
the most strict is an observance of the Nagur Kwi'ope* America and in the Himalayas, from 
brahmins, called “Nuven," or purity in species of Lari x of Abies and Finns, or the fir 
regard to food. The brahmin, having bathed, trees, as also from trees of 

dresses him.self in silk or woollen clothes, or genus Pistacea in Canada^, ihe Abies 

if be require to use cotton garments, these excelsa, the Norway Spruce Fir, yields the 
must be dipped in water, wrung out, and Burgundy pitch of commerce ; the Canada 
dried in some place where nothing impure balsam is from the Abies bnlsamea ; Venice 
can touch them. Thus habited, he sits down turpentine is obtained from Larix europma ; 
to dinner, but he must preserve himself from common turpentine is obtained from J inns 
numerous accidents which would render him sylvestris, and other species of pine and fir, 
impure, and compel him to desist from his from the Pistacea terebinthus. The 

meal. If he touch an earthen vessel lie is Finns inorinda of the Himalayas yields 
defiled, unless the vessel have never contained spontaneously a very fine resin. Cedrus 
water. The touch of a piece of cotton cloth, deodara or Himalayan Cedar, is an elegant 
or of a piece of leather or paper, which he lofty tree, hardy as the larch, and yield- 

may accidentally have sat down upon, renders valuable timber. It has been extensively 

liim impure, but if hindoo letters have been introduced into England by the East India 
written on the paper they preserve him from Company, and is interesting as liaving been 
defilement, because they represent »Saras- employed in medicine by* the liiiidoos, 

wati, the goddess of learning, the sakti of and known even to Avicenna. Its turpentine, 
Brahma. If, however, letters be written on known by the name kelon-ka-tol, is in great 
cloth or leather, these remain impure. Thus repute in the north-west of India, from its 
if the Gita, or any other portion of scripture stimulant properties and power of healiiig 
be required for use at the time, it must be deep-seated ulcers, as in elephants and camels, 
bound with silk and not with cotton, leather — Royle Resources of India. 

must be avoided, and instead of common paste TURPENTINE OIL. 
of tar .„d ..Ur, th. bta-bi»a« bum »"l/ST"”’ “2: “‘7,: 

employ paste of pounded tamarind seed. A Huilede terebeothine, „ Aguanag, Sr. 

printed book will not answer the brahmin’s Turpeutiool, Ueb. 
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Turpentine is obtained in the north of 
Europe, America and in the Himalayas, from 
species of Larix of Abies and Piuus, ortho fir 
and pine and larch trees, as also from trees of 
the genus Pistacea in Canada. The Abies 
excelsa, the Norway Spruce Fir, yields the 
Burgundy pitch of commerce ; the Canada 
balsam is from the Abies bnlsamea ; Venice 
turpentine is obtained from Larix europa}a ; 
common turpentine is obtained from J’inns 
sylvestris, and other species of pine and fir, 
as also from the Pistacea terebinthus. The 
Finns inorinda of the Himalayas yields 
spontaneously a very fine resin. Cedrus 
deodara or Himalayan Cedar, is an elegant 
and lofty tree, hardy as the larch, and yield¬ 
ing valuable timber. It has been extensively 
introduced into England by the East India 
Company, and is interesting as liaving been 
long employed in medicine by* the liiiidoos, 
and known even to Avicenna. Its turpentine, 
known by the name kelon-ka-tol, is in great 
repute in the north-west of India, from its 
stimulant properties and power of healing 
deep-seated ulcers, as in elephants and camels. 
—Royle Productive Resources of India. 
TURPENTINE OIL. 


Oil of Turpeutice, Eno. 
Eau de raze, ^ Fr. 
Huilcdeterebeothioe, „ 

Turpeutiool, Oeb. 


j Turpontine, 
Acqua di rasa, 
Aguarras, 



TUKQUOISE. 


TURTLES • 


<=\oh 

This essential oil is drawn from turpentine 
hy distillation. There are two sorts ; the best, 
red, and the other white. That distilled 
from the turpentine of the common long-leaved 
fir of the Himalayas, is of very superior 
quality. Turpentine oil is extensively used 
in the manufacture of varnishes, ike.— McCiil- 
locK Hoyle's Productive Resources of India. 

TUREHYLA. Yunani. EulopUia vir- 
ens, R. Rr. ; IT. Ic. 

TURQUESA. Sp. Turquoise. 

TURQUIA. Sp. Maize. 

TURQUOISE. Eno. Fr. 

Turkiss, Gkr. I Tnrchina, It. 

Ferozali, Hind. | Tnrqnesa, Sr ! 

Found at Khojend in Mawar-alnahrorTratis- 
Oxiana, at Shebavek, in hills nenr Shiraz, in 
the Tibet hills, in Kirman, and in a niomilaiu 
of Azerbijan, where the mine was discovered 
about fifty years before Alimed bin Abd nl 
Aziz coni[)OHed Ir.s Treatise on Jewels. He 
describes the mine at Nishnpiir as most cele¬ 
brated from early ages for that particular kind 
of turquoise, entitled Abu Isliaki, which, say.s 
he, averts evil from those who wear it, conci¬ 
liates the favor of princes, augments wealth, 
preserves the sight, ensures victory over au 
adversary, and banishes all unpleasant dream.^. 
The ancient sages, when first they beheld a 
new moon, immediately after fixed theii eyes, 
says he, on the Firozeh. The turquoino of 
Nishapur is the best. The turquviise, from 
whatever source, is apt to change colour, if 
brought in contact with acids, mu.sk, camphor, 
or other scents, and possibly from the state 
of the weather. Small clear Persian stones 
(for it is chiefly found at Nishapur in 
khorasan) sell at 6d. to 20s. each, whilst a 
fine ring stone v;ill realize from £10 to £40, 
a perfect stone of the size of a shilling and of 
good depth was sold for £400, It varies 
from white to fine azure blue, but it is only 
the fine blue stones that are of any value. 
Turquoise is still, in England, believed to 
protect the wearer from contagion, a belief, 
as regards that and other st^mes, very common 
amongst tlie ivneients. From the Persian name 
ferozah is the color called Ferozah rang, 
turquoise blue. The best are from Nisliapuv, 
and are described by Ferrier, as classed into 
eight kinds—fatahi, azluui, sulimani, zanwi, 
nsmani, abd-nl-hamidi, Indalisi, kanjinya. 
Turquoise of liadakhslian i.s of a blue colour 
and is inferior to that of Nishapur. Tui’quoi.sc 
is rather a favourite stone with the mahome- 
' dans of India. Its various localities have only 
recently become known. Tavernier remarks 
that the turquoise is nowhere to be found but 
in Persia, where there are two mines. Tlie 
one is called tlie Old-Rock, three days' jour¬ 
ney from. Mcched, towards the north-west, 


near a great town which goes by the name of 
Michabourg. The other, which is called the 
New’-Rock, is five days’journey off. Those of 
the New-Rock are of a paler blue inclining 
to white, and less esteemed, so that you may 
have a great many for a little money. Some 
years before, the king of Persia commanded 
that no turquoises should lie digged out of 
the Old-Ruck, but only for himself, making 
use of those turquoises instead of enamelling, 
of which the Persians are altogether ignorant, 
to adorn hilts of swords, knives and daggers. 

Turquoises are abuudaiit at Leh, and are 
plentifully found in the more remote regi«m3 
of 'Partary and Yarkand. Some of these 
stones are as large as a pigeon’s egg, and with¬ 
out a 11 iw ; Mrs. JJiirvey saw some of even 
dou\)lc that size, tiioiigli not perfect. Indeed^, 
the majority were Hawed extensively. A 
small stone, tolerably ])erfcct, costs from one 
to roil shilling.s. At or near Khojend is a 
turquoise mine, but tlie stones found there 
are of a greenish hue and far less esteemed 
than those of Nishapur, in Khorasan. There 
is uuotlier of very iiisignilicant note some¬ 
where ill Kerman.— Fraser's Journey into 
Khorasan, p. 105. Adventores of a Lady in 
Tartary lOc. J/rs. Harvey, vol. i, p. J55. 
General Ferrin\ Oaslet/s Ttavels, voL i, p. 
211. Enimann('l. Taverniers Travels. 

TURRA-PUEE. Duum. Calophyllum, 
species. 

TUllR/EA VIHENS. Kon. syn. of Ata- 
lantia monopliylla. 

TURRUKI. 8ee Afghan. 

'i'UR or 'Puri. In tlie time of Sakya- 
inuni. a sort of wandering friar. 

TURSH.Hind. Sour, harsh. Zirishk tiirsh, 
Herberis vulgaris. 

'PUR SIN A. Mount Sinai. See Jibl Musa. 

TURTLES are of two kinds,—of the family 
Trioiiycidm or fresh water turtles, and of the 
ClielonidiO or marine turtles, viz. : — 

Frei'h water turtles : TrionycidcO. 

Kmyda grnnosa, Gnnth. India. 

,, Ueylonensis „ Ceylon, 
j ., vitrata, Peters, Goa. 

Trionyx aiiiensi.'^, fViegm, China, Chusan, 

Formosa. 

I „ Gangeticiis. Nepal, Ganges, Penang. 

„ Javaniens. Schw. India, Java. 

I „ ornatus, Gray. Siam, Cambogia, 

Borneo. 

o Guntheri, Gray. India. 

Cliitra, Iiidica, Nepal, Malay nnd Eastern 

Archipelagos. 

Marine turtles : Chelonidm. 

Uaouana olivacea, Gray. Indian seas. 

Chelonia virgata, Gray. Indian coasts. 

Caretta squamata, Gunth. Archipelago, 
Maldives, Ceylon. 
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Dermatochelys coriacea, Gratj. AH sca3. 

Fresh water turtles are of no use to Uian. 
Marine turtles form an important article of 
food, and their scales are valuable as the tor¬ 
toise shell of commerce. Four ditferent kinds 
are dist.injijuished at Cape York and the 
Prince of Wales* Islands, Three species of 
these can be identified as the a;reen, the liawks- 
bill, Garetta squamata, and tlie lo^'g^rhead, 
Caouana olivacea ; and the fuiirtli, a siaali one, 
which is said to be canuht by a live sucking 
fish (Echeneis remora) being secured by a line 
passed round the tail, and thrown into the 
water in certain places known to be suitable 
for the purpose ; the lish while swimmiug 
about makes fast by its sucker to any turtle 
of this small kind which it m;»y chance to 
encounter, and both are hauled in together. 

The green turtle is of so much consequence 
to the natives of the Arcliipelago, that 
they have distinguished it by a s[>ecial name 
taken from the animal itself (sulangi, from 
sulur). The season of the year wlion it is 
most plentiful at Capo York, usually ex¬ 
tends from about the middle of October 
until the end of Novoml)er, but the limits 
are not constant. During the sea.son they 
are to be seen floating about on the sur¬ 
face of the water, often in pairs, male and 
female together, A few are caught at night 
on the sandy beaches, but the greater number 
are captured in the water. The canoos engag¬ 
ed in Lurtling, besides going about in the day, 
are often sent out on calm moonlight nights. 
Wiien a turtle is {lerceived, it is approached 
from behind as noiselessly'as possible,— when 
within reach, a man in the bow carrying the 
end of a small roiie jumps out, and getting 
upon the aiiimars back, with a hand on each 
Hhoiilder, generally contrives to turn it and 
secure it with tlie rope before it has got far. 
This operation requires considerable .strength 
and courage, in addition to the remarkable 
dexterity in diving and swimming posse.sscd 
by all the blacks of the north-cast coast of 
Australia and T’orres Strait. There, are .some 
favourite look-out stations for turtle wliere the 
tide run.s strongly off a high rocky point. At 
many such places, distinguished by large 
cairns of stones, bones of tiirtle.s, diigong.s, &c., 
watch is kept during the .season, and, when a 
turtle is perceived drifting past with the tide, 
the canoe is manned and sent in chase. At 
the islands of Talen-Talen many thpU8an49 
could be easily procured. The 
during the night, to ascertain where tW^or- 
tie deposits her eggs, for as soop ikli^^'has 
finished her task, she covers theW 'her 
flippers with sand, and immecJHfi^* fi^tires 
into the sea. A piece of wood#^j^ up 
as a mark for the neat, led as 



occasion requires. It is said as a curious 
fact, that the male turtle never lauds. 
On the south-western coast of Ceylon at cer¬ 
tain seasons, the flesh of turtle is avoided 
a.s poi.sonous. At Pantura, to the south of 
Colombo, twenty-eight persons who had par¬ 
taken of turtle in October, 1810, were im¬ 
mediately .seized with sickne.ss. The hawks- 
bill-turtle, which supplies the tortoise-shell 
of commerce, wa.s at former times taken in 
great iiuinbcrs in the vicinity of Ifarnbang- 
totte during the season, when they came to 
deposit their eggs. Thi.s gave rise to the 
trade in tortoi.se-shcll at Point do Galle, 
where it i.s still maunti.ctured into articles 
of ornament by the mahoinedans, but tlio 
.shell tliey employ is now almost entirely im¬ 
ported from the Maldives. If taken from the 
animal after death and decomposition, the 
colour of the sliell beeome.s clouded and mil¬ 
ky, and hence the cruel expedient is resorted 
to of seizing the turtles as the}’ repair to the 
shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending 
them over fires till heat makes the plates on 
the dorsal shield.s to start from the bone of the 
carapace, after wldcli the creature is permit¬ 
ted to escape to the water. At the period 
of breeding, the identicfil tortoise is believed 
to return again and again to the same spot, 
notwithstanding that, at each visit, she may 
have to undergo a repetition of this torture. 
In the year l82r), a hawkabill turtle wastakeu 
near Uambanglotte, in Ceylon, which bore a 
ring ottached to one of its lins that had been 
placed there by a Dutch officer thirty years 
before, with a view to establish tlie fact of 
these recurring visits to the same beach. 
The liiiest tortoise shell is exported from 
C'elebes to Cliina ; the natives kill the turtle 
by blows on tlie head, and immerse the shell 
in boiling water to dcdicli the plates. Dry 
heat i.s only resorted to by the unskilful, wh(» 
fre(|uently <lcstroy the tortoise-shell in the 
operation. The niidas turtle is said to lay 
frmu ten to twelve dozeirs of eggs, and Der. 
coriacea from eighteen to twenty dozens at 
once j but many of the marine turtles lay 
from one hundred to two-hiindrcd and fifty. 
T'ho egg.s are generally hatched by the sun in 
three weeks. On e.scaping from the eggs, the 
young are of a white colour, and in size a 
little larger than a rupee ; but few survive 
the attacks of sea-birds, herons and storks, in 
their way to tlio ocean, and the sharks and 
shark-toothod fishes when there. The flesh 
of the hawksbill turtle is not hold in esteem, 
but the plates of its shell being thicker, 
stronger, and cleaner than those of any other 
species, it is of great importance as an article 
of trade. When Jieated in boiling water it 
softens, and by pressure cuu be made to 
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assume any form, oi; two pieces can be made 
to adhere. In this state gold, silver, and 
other metals are made to adhere to tortoise 
shells .—Journal Indian Archipel, voL iii. p. 
227, 1849. Tenmn£^ Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon, p. 294. Gunther's Reptiles 
of British India. Macgillivray's Voyage^ vol. 
i. p, 21-2. Marryat's Indian Archipelago^ 
p, 123-183. Mr. J. Rohde MSS. See Tortoise 
shell. 

TURTLE-DOVE. A bird of the genus 
Turtnr. 

TURTUMAGLIO. It. Turmeric. 

TURTUR, a genus of birds, the turtle¬ 
doves, of the sub-family Turturinae and order 
Gemitores. Their generic name in the Urdu 
is “ Faklita.” The Indian species are— 

T. rupicolus, Palias, the ashy turtledove, 
of Northern and N. E. Asia, Himalayas. 

,, Tueena, the rufua turtle-dove, all 

Britiah India. 

,, Camhayensis, (?wi., the little brown dove, 
all Britiah India. 

,, Suratfiisis, 6rm., spotted dove of all British 
India, 

,, resoria, Linn.^ conamon ring dove, Africa, 
Malay pi'ninsula, Java, and Archipelago. 

„ hiiinilis, Te/mm., red turtle dove, British 
India, Archipelago. 

Turtur bitorquatus, Tern., of Java, Timor, 
&c., lias the grey of the crown and 
wings, and the vinaceous of the neck and 
breast deeper and brighter than in the others, 
black semi-collar moderately broad, and mar¬ 
gined ^moro broadly above) with white; be¬ 
neath the wings very dark ashy, ami vent 
and lower taibcoverts white. 

Turtur brevicaudatus, Blyih., is a more 
aberrant species, and remarkable for its 
short tail, in which re.spect the Malayan T. 
macrodactyliis, Strickland, is intermediate 
to this and the preceding species. Size 
comparatively small. Length about oj in., of 
wliich tail If in., its outermost feather f in. 
shorter than the medial; closed wing 2J in.; 
more rounded than in the two other species, 
having the sixth to the tenth primaries sub- 
equal and longest ; bill to gape [J in , tarse 
f in. Colour of the upper parts somewhat 
rufescent, and the feathers soft and less elon¬ 
gated, of a rich olive-brown, blade-bordered, 
and paler towards shaft; at forehead inclining 
to ashy and scarcely stiffened: plumage over 
the rump discomposed and excessively dense 
and copious,throat mingled dusky and whitish 
and rest of the lower parts weak ferruginous, 
deepest on middle of belly, vent and lower 
tail-coverts ; a series of wbitisb, terminal 
specks on the great range of wing coverts, and 
others tipping the secondaries and tertiaries. 

THirtur Dussumieri, Tern., with broad 
collar from Malasia and the Philippines, 
has never been seen from continental Malasia 
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{i. e., the Malayan peninsula), where T. tig- 
rinus abounds, distinct alike from T, Sura- 
tensis and T. Chinensis. 

Turtur humilis, 2'em., of India, is some¬ 
what less affined to the rest, and is very re¬ 
markable, among the Columbidae, for the 
diverse hue of the sexes. 

Turtur risorins of India, has the third pri¬ 
mary a little shorter than the 2nd, and the 
1st in. shorter, and the 4th | in. shorter 
than the 2ud; tail-feathers sub-even or slight¬ 
ly rounded, except the outermost pair, which 
are 4 in. shorter than the medial. Nuchal 
semi-collar much narrower than in the others, 
and no vinaceous hue on the nape below it ; 
beneath, tlie wings are whitish, and the vent 
and lower tail-coverts are of a dull ash-grey. 

Turtur rupicola, Pallas, replaces T. Mee- 
na in the Simla and Masuri hills. Other In¬ 
dian species are named T. auritus, T. chinen¬ 
sis, T. orientalis, T. vinaceus.— Blyth, lie- 
port ; Jerdon, Birds. 

TURUI Beng. Luffa, sp. Water melon. 

TURUNEE. Sans. From tree, to save. 

TURUNJ. Arab. Citron. 

TURUNJABIN. Pers. Manna obtained 
from the tamarisk and cainel’s thorn, Alhaji 
maiirorum. 

TURUSHKA, a name of the Scythi who 
invaded India ; a hindoo name for the maho- 
inedans of India, Tartary, and Kabul. See 
India. Turishka. 

TURUSHU, also Nila tutam. Tam. Sul- 
pliate of copper. 

TURVA8A, a name of Tartary. See In¬ 
dia. Turan. 

TURWAR- Hind. Cassia auriculata. 

TURWEEAH. the eighth day of the ma- 
homedan month, Zeehuj, is so called. 

TUS or Tuz, a birch bark, upon which, in 
addition to leather, we learn that the ancient 
Persians wrote. The same seems alsi‘ to have 
been anciently used in Northern India. In 
Huen Thsang^s time, the early buddhist scrip¬ 
tures of Kasyapa’s council were written on the 
leaves of the Tala palm. In the eleventh 
century, according to Alburini, paper was 
used ; in the south of India the leaves of the 
Tar tree are still used, but in the provinces 
of Central and Northern India, they used 
the inner bark of a tree called tuz, and it was 
the brjyifh of a tree of the same kind called 
pecies of Morus or Betwa, with 
covered their vessels.— V. 2lp, 46. 
ancient city of Khorasany two 
. from Neshapur, and a little to 
e modern town of Mesh'bid. It 
o towns, Tabaran and Nukan, 
ilace of considerable import- 
devastated by the Uzbeks in 
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996 H. (1588 A. D.)» and its place has been 
taken by Mesh’hid. 

TUS,orTUSH. Hind. Wool: shawl-wool. 
The lat quality of shawl wool, is called shah- 
tus or ash-tus. Tua khudrang. Hind., or 
gray-tus, in the second quality of shawl-wool, 
its name meaning wool of natural colour. 

TU8BEEH, a mahomedan rosary or chap¬ 
let of beads, made of date stones, fish bones, 
cornelian, Mocha stones, pearls, mother of 
pearl, coral, the seeds of the Carina Indica 
or Indian shot, olive stones, onyx, ebony, 
Ucymum pilosum, basilic basil, agati, the 
seeds of the Corypha umbraculifera, the earth 
of Karbillah, sandal, and the stones of the 
Cicca disticha, chulimilli or churmayla.— 
Herklots, 

TUSCAN. See India, Semitic races. 

TUSE. Hind. Coscinia sp.y also Ficus 
lloxburghii. 

TUSHASPA. See Inscriptions. 

TU-SIIEEAH. A shiah mahomedan is so 
called. 

TUSHI-RANG. Hind. Dark brown-gray 
colour. 

TUSHRIK. Arab. Days of communion. 

TUSHTUREEAN. Small plates. 

TUSHTU KHAN. See Kalkas. 

TUSI. See Skyin. 

TUSLEEM. See Islam. Salam. 

TUSSAH. A kind of silk cloth prepared 
from a wild silk worm and woven, in some 
districts in Bengal, into silk of a fine descrip¬ 
tion, much used for ladies’ and children’s dress¬ 
es, and in moat parts iu India for native use, 
being worn by hiudoos for certain ceremonies 
and while bathing : it is an article of export. 
In the Dekhaujtbe tussah worm breeders are a 
class quite distinct from the weavers, and are 
either Telingas of low caste or Gonds; the 
former reside principally at Chilpore, Mada- 
pore, and Chiunore. At Madapore, which 
may be regarded as the centre and head quar¬ 
ters of the tussah breeders, there are at least 
seventy families. The tussah breeder never 
thinks of keeping up the breed of the insect 
throughout the year. When the leaf is off 
the tree about the middle of March, be deems 
his occupation gone, and he leaves the object 
of his former excessive care to shift for itself, 
thinking of nothing but the present ease, 
which may be summed up iu a few words— 
sloth, a bare subsistence, and an occasional 
debauch in his nectar, palm toddy. But with 
the rains returns his toil, and some little diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in procuring insects for 
a fresh campaign. If he can gather a dozen 
of promising cocoons which his experience 
tells him are of females, he is quite satisfied 
Carefully does he watch the bursting of the 
cocoon, and much care does he take of its 
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winged inmate, having previously prepared 
for it a house of teak leaves dried. Ilie male 
is not tardy in approaching. Impregnation 
takes place, the male dies, and in four days 
after laying her eggs, the female also. The 
eggs are in number about sixty : of these one 
half prove abortive, while the others are 
hatched in ten days. The small insect is fed 
on the tender leaves of the Uareya sphaerica, 
and in six weeks spins its cocoon; the first 
brood a e spared and allowed to burst their 
cocoiins to supply a sufficient quantity of ova 
the tusser harvest. The same process is 
described as again gone through, with this 
exception, that the young worms are at this 
time fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera to- 
netitoaa, because those of the Careya apheerica 
are by this period of the season, supposed to 
[lave acquired some influence noxious to the 
nsect. It is during the progress of the worm 
from the egg to the formation of the cocoon 
hat every energy of the tussah breeder is 
called into action for the preservation of his 
harge. Every animal, footed, winged and 
creeping, is said to be the enemy of the tussah 
grub. Ants destroy them, kites and crows 
prey on them, snakes devour them, and squir¬ 
rels are said to make a repast of theni. To 
protect them first from their insect enemies, 
the tussah breeder ascends the “ muddy” tree 
(Pentaptera toinentosa), the leaves of which 
are the insect’s fooil, every branch he carefully 
clears of the different species of ants by which 
they may be infested, preventing the access of 
others by surrounding the trunk of the tree 
at its foot with ashes. The other enemies 
ore kept off by shouting, throwing stones, 
tiring guns, &c. Their life at this time would 
appear by their own account, to be one of the 
most unremitting toil, to devote themselves 
to which they forswear not only every indul¬ 
gence but every comfort, and it rouses the 
apathetic peasant of Telingana to eloquence 
when he recounts what privations ho under¬ 
goes, what pleasure he derives himself, and 
what incessant labour he incurs, while watch¬ 
ing the rearing of the worm, and the perfect¬ 
ing of its work. The tussah butterfly is a 
species of Saturnia, probably the paphia, de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Heifer as the most common of 
the native species. From four to five hun¬ 
dred of tlie cocoons are sold to the bunya 
and weavers for one rupee ; the moth is killed 
by means of heat. There are three tussah 
harvests, one at the end of the rains, the other 
two in the cold season. The winding of the 
silk i« accomplished by boiling the cocoons, 
separating the floss, of which no use is 
made; and twisting eight or ten filatures 
from as many cocoons on the middle of the 
thigh with the left hand of the workioati 
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and to be wound oi\ the instrument; this in¬ 
strument, the middle bar of the wood, is held 
lightly in the hand of the workman and made 
to move in a semi-circle. An ounce and a 
quarter of silk is the average daily winding 
of a single workman ; his wages are at the 
common rate of one pice for winding the silk 
of fifty cocoons, about three pice a day, as he 
cannot wind more silk than from a hundred 
and fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are 
large, and go there by eight to the rupee. 
The only dyes used for the tusser silk, .so far 
at least as obt'ervation or inquiry has gone, 
are the flowers of the palas, Butea fron- 
dos.i, and turmeric ; by the firmer the nsunl 
familiar colour is produced ; by the latter gold¬ 
en yellow is brought out after tlie threads are 
for some time immersed in a solution of ashes. 
The warp threads are stifl’eued with rice con¬ 
gee. Tussah is made into the saree, puncliee 
and scarfs, at several towns of the sirc.ir of 
Waruiiiiul. But in the fJekhan, the chief seat 
of the tus.sah maMufacture is tlie town of Mada- 
pore—on the right bank of the Godavcry in 
the Raragheer sircar, where the moth that 
yields it is carefully reared, and from whence 
raw tussali silk is sent to other parts to be , 
w(»ven into cloth. The tussah cloths pro- I 
duced at Madapore are in durability and fine- 
ness very inferior to the cloths of the same 
kind manufactured in Bengal ; they are 
dyed the same colour, and with the same 
mivterials as the silks, of which they are about 
one-half the price. At Madapore there are 
seventy to eighty families employed in rear¬ 
ing the insect and in the manufacture of the 
cloth, which is pre[)ared principally for the 
Hyderabad market. At tiie Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, cocoons, from which tlii.s de¬ 
scription of silk is obtained, were exhibited 
from several localities. The Satumia, which 
is most commonly met with in Southern India, 
appears to be S. paphia. The caterpillar 
feeds on the leaves of the country almond 
tree, Terminalia catappa, whence it is often 
called the almond moth. It is al.so found on 
the leaves of the her tree, Zizyphus jnju- 
ba. tlie casnariiia, &c. The cocoons are in- 
goniously attached to the twiggy branches of 
the her, by a long stalk terminating in a ring, 
encircling the branch. In the thicker foliage 
of the casuarina, the silk is woven among 
the leaves without the above provision. 
It does not appear that silk in any quantity 
has been obtained from this source in the 
Madras Presidency. T’here, the only use to 
which the cocoons appear to bo turned is that 
of a ligature for native matchlocks. They 
ate cut spirally into long narrow bands, with 
wlucb the barrels are tied to the stocks. 

Considerable quantities of the small silk 
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cloths worn by brahmans at their meals 
are imported into the Northern Circars 
from Cuttack, Dr. Roxburgh in the 7tU vol. 
of the Linneau Transactions, described the 
preparation of the tussah silk of Bengal, 
derived, there, from two different species of 
Saturnia. One called Bughy by the natives 
of Beerblioom, appears to be the same as the 
Madras species (S. paphia), and is stated to 
feed on the her tree and on the asana, Pen- 
taptera glabra. The other, termed jaroo by 
the natives of the same province, is the S. 
cynthia, and is domesticated. The cater¬ 
pillars are fed on the leaves of the castor oil 
plant (Ricinus), whence it is called the aruu- 
dy, or arundi silk worm, but it also eats the 
leaves of the ber and asana. Colonel Sykes, 
writing in the 3d vol. Trans. Roy. As. Socy. 
Loud., on the cocoons of S- paphia found by 
him ill the Deckan, under the designation of 
the kiiliswar silk worm, stated that it is met 
with on the ber tree (Pentaptera gla¬ 
bra), teak tree, and common mulberry. 
The Chinese tussali is said to be obtained 
from Satnrnia atlas, which is also to be 
met with in Southern India. Another spe¬ 
cies of Saturnia (S, selene), the posterior 
wings of which are prolonged into a tail-like 
process, is common in Southern India. The 
caterpillar may be observed feeding in con¬ 
siderable numbers on the Odina wodier, or 
Be*sharm tree, in Pobniary and March. Its 
chrysalis is enveloped in a silky covering, so 
like that of S. paphia that it would probably 
be found to yield a strong and useful thread. 
It may be worth while to direct attention to 
tiie silk spun by several smaller specimens 
of Bombyx motiis, found on different species of 
Cassia, Acacia and Phyllanthus. A gregarious 
cater[)iliar (a species of Lasiocampus) may be 
observed clustering in* great numbers on the 
stem of the guava, the jamoon (Syzygium jam- 
boluiium,) and probably other trees : the silky 
covering of these also seems deserving of exa¬ 
mination. Lieut Colonel F. Cotton sent some 
of the cocoons gathered by him when explor¬ 
ing the Godavery. The Saturnia genus be¬ 
longs to the order Lepidoptera and the family 
Bombycidae. The antennae are fringed in the 
male ; the head is small, the wings are very 
broad and entire; the palpi and trunk are 
wanting, and some of the largest of the 
Lepidoptera belong to the genus Saturnia, 
Saturnia atlas, the Giant Atlas Moth, has 
wings measuring 7 or 8 inches across. This 
species also with S. cecropia and S. luna have 
their wings produced into a tail. The cocoons 
of S. Cynthia and S. Mylitta are used iu 
India for the production of silk. Latreille 
states that these are the wild species of silk- 
1 worm of China. S. Cyntbia is the Arrindi 
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Silk Wormof India (Roxburgh, * Linn. Trans,’ 
vol. vi.) Eng. Cyc. At the Universal 
Exposition held in Paris in 1855, samples 
of Indian silk were exhibited with the 
oi>coons of the different species of the 
Bombycidae from tlie Hoinbyx mori. “ p5‘t,” 
Saturnia inylitta, “ tussah Saturnia assa- 
mensis, “ monga”; Attacus cynthia, ‘‘ eri or 
eriah.” The quantities imported intoLiverpool 
were in four years, as under : 

1851. lbs. 12,000] 1854. lbs. 8,000 

1853. 2,000 1 1855. „ 11,000 

'J'lic tassah silk moth of Ceylon, Antheraia 
mylitta, Drury^ feeds on the country almond 
(Terminalia catappa) and the J^alma christi 
or ca>:tor-oil plant.— Tenntiii's Shtches of the. 
Hist, of Ceylon, p. 427. Dt\Walker in 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 
Jury Reports Madras Kxhihitio)i of 1855 
RhodetMSS, Major Cuth. Davidson^ Assistant 
Resident. Rapport du Science, Jury mixte 
International, p. 54. See Jiombyx. Silk. 

TUSSANOON, the siuiui mahomedans 
are so called. 

TUSSAWOOF, the theology of the soofee 
mahomedaiis or mystics of tlie east. 
TU8S1LAGO FAKFAh’A. Linn. 

Coltsfoot, Eng. | Watpan, Hino. 

This is not nneommon in many places in tlie 
Punjab Himalaya, at from 5,000 to 11,000 
feet. It grows also in Persia, in chalky soils 
in England, and is found in many parts of 
Europe. The plant is mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter, and may be employed as 
a demulcent possessed of a little tonic pro¬ 
perty. Its leaves are sometimes ajiplied to 
wounds. It may be prescribed in the form of 
an infusion or decoction one or two ounces to 
a pint of water.— Drs. Royle ; O'Shnvghnessy ) 
and J. L. Stewart, 

TUSSOO, a measure of length, 1G of which 
equal 1 hath or 18 inches.— Sitnmoiids’ Diet. 

TUSTUS. Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

TUT, also Tuta, and Tutri. Hind, species 
of Morus, or mulberry, M. alba, M. laevigata, 
M. nigra, and M. parviflora. 81iah-tut. Hind- 
Morus alba, <ic. Kart tut is the Morus 
serrata. 

TUTA] Tkl. Ipomcea reptans, Poir. 

TUTACORIN, a town in the Gulf of Ma- 
naar, in lat. S'" 48' N. long, 78° 12' E. 

TUTAM. Tel. White copperas, sulphate 
of zinc. 

TUTELAR DEITIES. See Gramadevata, 
Hindoo, India, Kula. 

TUTENAGUE, or China spelter, is an 
alloy of iron, copper and zinc. It is harder 
than zinc, though less so than iron, sonorous, 
compact, and has some malleability. The fresh 
fracture is brilliant, but soon tarnishes. Till 
superseded by spelter from Silesia, it was 
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clandestinely exported in large quantities 
(more than 50,000 cwt. annually) to India, 
but is now seldom or never shipped, spelter 
being, on the contrary, imported to compete 
with it in China. For boxes, dishes, house¬ 
hold utensils, and other similar purposes, 
tutenague is well adapted- Its export 
price used to be about 14 dollars n pecul. 
Another proportion is said to be 8 parts of cop- 
])er, 3 of nickel, and of zinc, which gives a 
fusible adoy, very hard, and not easily rolled, 
blit well adapted for casting .—SinvinoiaPs 
Diet. Hon'hlt Mr. Morrisons Compendious 
Descriptian. 

TUTI. Hind. Cucumis momordica, also 
Moru.s alba. 


Tim KURA. Tkl. Ipomcea reptans, Poir. 

TUTI NAGAM. Tam, Tel. Zinc j Spelter. 

TUTIRI. Hind. Ehretia a8[>era. 

T'UTIVA. Hind. Pers. a metallic salt. 
Nila-tiitiya is the sulphate ot copper, or blue 
vitriol. Hira tutiya also called Hira-kasis 
is the sulphate of iron or green vitriol, Safed 
tutiya is tlie sulphate of zinc, 

TUTRI. Hind. Species of the Morns or 
mulberry tree, Morus indica, M. parvifolia, 
hIs<» the wild fruit. 

TUTRUM. Hind. Berberis aristata. 

TUTTAL.—Six pice. 

TUTTHANJANA. 8 ans. Bluestone; Sul¬ 
phate of co})per. 

TUTTI, also Tuttnru beuda, also Nugu- 
benda. Tel. Abutilon indicum, G, Don. 

TUTTURU BENDA. Tam. Abutilon iridi- 
cuni, G. Don. 

TUVA LLE-KALTam. Solaniimtrilobatnin. 

TUVAR. Hind. Tuvara.CAN-Tour j Dhal ; 
Dliol. Cajanus Indicus. 

TUWA or Tawa. Hind, An iron girdle 
on which cakes are baked. 

TUWAK. Malay. Jav. Palm wine. 

TUWAK. Malay. Toddy from the Arenga 
saccharifera. 

TWA. Burmese. A span. 

1 'J WACHA. Sans. Bark of Cassia ligiiea. 

I 'i’WARITA. Sans. From twara, quickly. 

TWA SHTRI, the Vulcan of Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. See Hindu. 

! TWEEDIA CCERULEA. This plant bears 
blue flowers, and succeeds well in a sandy peat; 
readily grown from seed.— Riddell. 

TWENTY-FOUR PERGUNNAHS, a 
revenue district of Bengal, chief town Ali- 
pore, 4 miles from Calcutta, occupied by the 
Governor of Bengal. 

TWINE. See SomaL Beer-us-somal. 
TWIST. See Yarn. 


TWO-COLORED PIGEON PEA. Cajanua 
Indicus, Spreng. 

TWO-SPINED WATER CALTROPS. 


Trapa bispinosa. 
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TYPHA ELEPHANTINA* 


TYAK. See Kelat. 

TYAMMOON. Ar. Purification with sand. 

TY-CHOOK-CHOW, an island on the 
south coast of China, in lat. 21® 26' N. 

TYCUN> Zeoguii, or Kobo, the great tem¬ 
poral ruler of Japan. See Japan, 

TYE-TINCO, the refuse of opium, used by 
the poorest Chinese in Singapore. 

TYE-YOO-THA, or Lan Thah. Burm. 


prising the two genera S[)arganium and 
Typha known in Sind as Pun and Booree. 
Of the former, one species occurs in Cash- 
mere, and three species of Typha in India. At 
'I'ricbinopoly figures and architectural models, 
are carved in the pith of the Typha. The 
attitudes of the figures are stiff, but the drape¬ 
ries are characteristic. The figures introduc¬ 
ed into the models of the Trichiuopoly Fort 


.A bad brittle wood, which readily splits and are usually out of proportion, being far too 


Warps, is of maximum girth 2 cubits and 
maximum length 22 feet, scarce in Tavoy 
and Mergui, and in less abundance in Am¬ 
herst province. When seasoned it floats in 
water .—Captain Danes. 

TYFOONG. See Typhoon. 

TY-HAO, the largest lake in China, is 
never more than six or eight feet deep.— Min- 
turrHs NeioYork to Delhi^ p. 62. 

TY-HO—? See Lantoa. 

TYIK-YIP, in Central Asia, drawing omens 
from twisted thread. 

TYLOPHORA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Asclepiadem. Dr. | 
Wight gives figures of Tylophora asthmatica, | 
carnosa, fasciculata, iphisia, inollissima, parvi- | 
flora, and tenuissima. T. asthmatica ia very 
common in the peninsula of India, and called 
in Telinga * kaka-palla.' It is frequently em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for ipecacuanha.— Dni/. 
Gyc. Voigt. 

TYLOPHORA ASTHMATICA. W. A 


Asclepias asthmatica, Roxb. | Cynar.chiim Ipecacuanha, 

,, vomltoria, Koen. Willd, 

,, piibescons. Wall, ,, vomitorlum, .Smis. 

Tj^lophora pubescens, Wall. Hova planiflora. Wall. 

„ voinitoria, Voigt. 


Untamol, 

Kodigam, 

Kurinja, 


j Kaka pala, 
Kukka pala, 
I Ven i pala, 


Tam. Tkl. 


large for the scale of the buildings. There are 
pith models of the pagodas of Trichiuopoly and 
Salem, and pith work made from the rushes 
called “ Nultee” in Tanjore, with a model of 
the pagoda. Cibotium billardieri, (the Dick¬ 
son ia antarctica of Labillardiere), contains an 
edible pith or bread fruit eaten by the natives 
of Australia. Typha bread is prepared in Sind 
from the pollen of the flowers of the Typha 
elephantina, and in New Zealand from an¬ 
other species of bulrush, Typha utilis. Poy>eLl. 
Simmond's Com. Products, p. 380. Drs. Voigt. 
Roxb. and Steioart. 

TYPHA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Linn. 

Bulrush, Cat’s-tail, Eno. Liikh, Tkans-Indus. 
Reed mace, ,, Dina, Pan jab. 

Elephant grass ,, Dab ,, 

Pitz, Kashmir. Kundar, ,, 

Yira, ,, Patira, „ 

Boj, Be AS. 

This species is common in marshes, <fec., in 
most part of the Punjab plains, at about 
4,000 feet in Kullu, and up to the Kashmir 
valley (5,000 feet); the roots are eaten in 
Kashmir, and on the Sutlej the lower succu¬ 
lent part of the stem is used for clearing the 
water of the swollen river, which it does 
speedily and effectually. In some places, also, 
they are made into boat ropes, which it is 
said will last a month, also woven into mats 


Trans-In DUS. 
Pan JAB. 


Grows abundantly in the south of India wm las. a moutn, aiso woven mu> raais 

and in Bengal. Cynanchnra ipecacuanl.a of baskets. In Peshawar, and probably else- 
Willdenow, by many writers, is supposed to ^o^n of the npe fruit uot the 

be the same as this species. The root is of “5 by Vigne) is used to bind 

many, long, thick, wliitisli, fleshy fibres, mortar for wall plaster.-^r. J L Stewart 
issuing from a small woody head. The dried Hand Look, 

roots of this article afford an excellent I 
substitute for ipecacuanha, if given in 
rather larger doses. It is said to be valuable 


TYPHA ELEPHANTINA. Roxb. Dib-grass 


rather larger doses. It is said to be valuable Beng. j Boor, Sind. 

in dysentery This plant yields Koorinja fibre 

of lanjore, which affords a good substitute for j^eree ,, Dib, „ 

flax, is of fine quality, white, strong and silky. Pun- Punjab. Jammu gaddi, Tkl. 

Untamol, bark of the root of Tylophora This bulrush grows along the river banks 
asthmatica, must not be confounded with and margins of tanks; its leaves called pun, are 


Ununtamul, the root of Hemidesmus Indicus. 
~Dr» O'ShaugliTiessy Beng. Phar. Dr. 
O'Shaughnmy^ Bengal Dispensatory, p. 
445. M. E. Jr. Rep. 

TYMAN-SHAN. See Ladrone Islands. 
TYMPANA. See Laudakia melaiiura. 
TYN-ABIAZ. Ar. Chalk. 

TYPHACEiE, DC.^ of plants, the bulrush 


employed in making mats and baskets in 
North-west India. The pollen, like Lycopo¬ 
dium, is inflammable, audA^s coiieoted in 
Sind, and there called Bc^Tee. The term 
Bori, is, however, also given to a sweatmeat 
of Dera Ghazl Khan, a curious substance in 
yellow lumps, consisting of the pollen of 
the dib grass of the Typha elephantina 


tribe^ including marsh or ditch plants, com- and of T. angustifolia collected and kneaded 
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TYRE. 


together, perhaps with the aid of a little treacle 
or sugar .—Powell Handbook voL i. p. 314. 

TYPHON. See Iswara. Parana. 

TYPHOON, from Typhon, the north-wind, 
Tufau, Arab. Hind, Gr. 

Tifao, Chin. Batrui, PHiLiPriNs. 

iSephon, Hkb. | 

The original meaning of the storm wind, 
Zephon, is north-wind, Typhoon is the Euro¬ 
pean name of the frightful equinoctial gales 
which vex sea and land about the tropics in the 
Eastern Archipelago and down as far as to 10° 
from the equator. The whole Malayan Ar¬ 
chipelago is excluded from their sphere, while 
the whole of the Philippine is within it, the 
island of Mindano alone excepted. Typhoon 
is, however, also said to be a word of Chinese 
origin, from Ta, great, and Fung, tempeab. 
It rnay, however, also be from the ^Arabic 
Tufan, a storm, and that from i\^ Arabic 
root Taof, he did turn. cyclones 

and t<>rnad()es^^^ju;j9'-gfea^ rotatory winds that 
move line in increasing circles, 

someti>j?es centripetal. In the iiorthern hemi- 
^f>iTere, the rotatory movement follows a 
/direction contrary to that of the hands 
of a clock: while the opposite takes place in 
the southern hemisphere. In maritime lan¬ 
guage, Tyfoons are dangerous tempests which 
occur in the northern part of the Cliina sea, 
along the southern and eastern coast of Cld- 
iia near Formosa, the JBasheo Islands, the ' 
north end of Luconia : also to the eastward 
of those islands, and betwixt Formosa and 
the Japan Archipelago. These tempests usu¬ 
ally blow with the greatest fury near the 
lanfl-ws theidistance is increased to the south¬ 
ward from the coast of China, their violence 
generally abates, and they seldom reach be¬ 
yond lat. 14^ N., althougli a severe gale has 
45 «en experienced at times two or three degrees 
further to the soutliward. They occur in both 
inonsoojis. Hor&hnrqh, See Hurricane. Winds. 
TYPHONIUM OUlXENSE. Schott. 

Arum orixense, Rivxb. Arum trilobatum. Lour. 
Ghet-kucliou, Beno. Suri-kaiida., Tj£L. 

Ohekool, Tel. 

Grows throughout the East Indies, com¬ 
mon in the shady mango-groves near Samul- 
cotta, and where the soil is dry and fertile. 
The other species are T. divaricatum, T. Ra- 
gelliforme, T. sylvaticum, and T. trilobatum. 
T\ orixense is exceedingly acrid. The root of 
T. flagelliforme (Ghas-kuchoo) is boiled iii 
milk and the milk given in consumption. 
The roots of T. orixense are used in poultices 
RS a counterirritant. The tubers are exceed¬ 
ingly acrid while fresh, and are used as an 
application in snake-bites. They are likewise 
given internally in doses of from 20 to 30 
grains. Roxburgh describes this Arum as a 
most powerful stimulant in proper hands* 
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A poultice of Orissa arum, Ghet-kuclioo, 
bruised to pulp with tepid water, is a stimu¬ 
lant rubefacient and counter-irritant, applied 
to indolent buboes and tumors by the native 
practitioners and with frequent advantage.—• 
Voigt, O'Shaughnmy Bengal Dispensatory^ 
Beng. Phar, p. 390, iSimnionds, 
TYPHONIUM SYLVATICUM. Schott, 

Arum sylvaticum, Roxh. I Arnorphophallus sylvati- 
Adavi cliama, Tel. j cus. 

TYJII. According to Justin, the ancient 
city of Tyre, the most celebrated of the cities 
of Phmuicia, and once the emporium of the 
world, was founded by a colony of Sidonians, 
who fled thither when the king of Askuloii 
captured their city, and the date of its founda¬ 
tion was the year before the sack of Troy. 
The prophet Isaiah calls her “the daughter of 
Sidon.’^ “ Tradunt historise,” says St. Je¬ 
rome, ‘‘quod 'i’yrus colonia, Sidonis sit.” Rut 
the first year of New Island Tyre was 1254 
B. C. Its total destruction, which had been 
foretold by thepropliets with extreme minute¬ 
ness, was effected by the Assyrians under 
Nebuchadnezzar 573 R. C. after thir¬ 
teen years’ siege, one of the longest record¬ 
ed in history. The fall of insular Tyro 
has been no less remarkable. Alexander 
the Great had already made himself master 
of the whole of Syria and a part of Phoeni¬ 
cia, whilst Tyre (the insular town) still offer¬ 
ed an obstinate resistance to his victorious 
arms. Irritated by several unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to sbt)rm it by sea, he conceived the 
bold design of filling up the channel which 
separated it fioni the continent. This was 
effected by sinking piles into the sea, and 
throwing into the intervening space immense 
blocks of stone. The ruins of the ancient city 
afforded ready materials for the purpose. The 
whole was covered Avilh sand. It was only 
after seven months’ close siege, that the 
inhabitants, attacked simiiltaneously^by sea 
and by land, and the town being set on Are, 
Burreiidered to the Macedonian chief. When 
Tyre fell into the hands of Alexander (before 
Christ 332, and about 260 after tbe time 
of Ezekiel), that city was in full possession 
of the Indian commerce. It recovered its 
commercial importance, and was a floiiriah- 
ind city under tlie successors of Alexander. 
Nor did it cease with the Roman conquest ; 
the emperor Hadrian repaired the fortifica¬ 
tions, and made it the metropolis of a pro¬ 
vince, giving it all the advantages of a Romnu 
colony. From the dominion of Rome it sub¬ 
sequently fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
about A. D. 639, who remained a long while 
in possession of it. It was taken by the cru¬ 
saders in 1124, after five months’ siege, but 
they were forced to surrender it in their 
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turn to tbe Mamelukes of Egypt iu 1289. 
Frederick the First, surnamed Barbarossa, who 
died in the year 1190, was interred here. 
Tyre was the birthplace and residence of many 
persons celebrated in history. Hiram, one of 
its kings, was the friend of David and Solo¬ 
mon. He contributed to the construction of 
the groat temple. The place is now known to 
tlie natives by its ancient Hebrew name of 
Taur, corrupted by the Greeks into Tyrns, and 
'by the Romans into Serra.— Robinson's 
Travels, RaleUine and Syria, vol. i. 269. 

TZAZEGA. The capital of Ilainazen in 
Abyssinia, said by Heuglin to contain from 
1,500 to 2,000 iiihabitats. Abbinddy is the 
capital of Teinbeeti in Abyssinia. Mr. Dufton 
Kays that the place is mahomedan, and has \ 


an occasional market, and that, when he en¬ 
tered it, about 2,000 people were assembled 
in the market place. 

TZEREMISH are the original inhabitants 
of the provinces of Cazaii and 0-se-ta-our- 
haii. After the Russians had made them^ielves 
masters of all these places, this people still 
continued to occupy the country to the left of 
Gazan, and they have now been in subjection 
to the Russians for many years. They resemble 
the Tartars in their external appearance, and 
they also wear their hair short, but their 
language is totally distiiTct, and they spring 
from a different origin.— Staunton's Narrative 

p. 126. 

TZERT. Heb. Balm. Melissa officiiialLs, 
i TZE TG-1 See Rose w'oud. 
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UMA. A name of the hindu goddess 
Patvati, the female energy of Siva. Under 
this name the goddess was surprised by the 
rishis in the forest of Gauri, in the embraces 
of Siva; in consequence of which, that deity 
condemned every male who should, from 
that period, enter the forest, to a change of 
sex. This story has been also attributed to 
Kohini, the wife of Soma or Chainlra, who 
surprised her in a similar situation with Siva, 
who accordingly transformed the unfortunate 
husband into a female. Hence, Soma or 
Chandra, the moon, which was before of the 
male, became of the female sex.— Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. 398. See Tantra. 

UMA ATASI. Sans. Linseed. 

UMAM-PATCHU-AllISI. Euphorbia pilu- 
lifera ? 

UiVIANA. Maleal. Thorn-apple, Datura 
species. Nella umata, Maleal. Datura 
fustuosa. Milt, Roxb. 

UMAR, the second khalif after Mahomed, 
Mahomed’s successors having according to the 
sect of Bunni muhomedaiis, been Abubakar, 
Umar and Ali. It is Umar of whom the 
statement is made that ho ordered the 
Alexandrian libiary to be burned. He was 
assassinated at Jerusalem, where his tomb is 
still shown. See Khalif. 

UMAR DAS. See Sikh. 

UMBALLA, inL.3(r 214' N.;L.47G* 48' 
8" E. in the Panjab, a large military station 
1,026 feet about the sea.— Schl. Ilerm. 

UMBAR. Tam. Amber, properly Arnbar. 

UMBARI, in Bombay, fibres of Crotala- 
ria juncea. 

IJMBAUl-Kr-BlIAJr. Duk. Hibiscus 
caniiabinus, used as greens. 

UMBER, an ore of iron and manganese, 
employed as a brown pigment. 

(JMBER. Hind. Duk. Ambergris. 

UMBEL LIFERS. Juss. the Apiaceae of 
Lindley, the Celery tribe of plants, natives of 
the northern hemisphere, upwards of a 
hundred species of which occur in the moun¬ 
tains and plains of India, viz;— 

Ilydrocotylo 8 Trachydium 1 Pimi)inella 3 

Mclosciadum 4 Athamanta 3 Bupleurum 11 

Ptychotis 6 8olinum 5 Pceniculum I 

Prangoa 1 Paliinbia 1 Eiiocyla 1 

Sisoii 3 Pencedanum 3 Cnidium 1 

Yicatia 1 Anethuni 1 Hymeuidium 2 

Carum Torilis 1 Ligusticum 3 

iSiuin 1 Cliacrophyl- Archangelica I 

Ocnaiiihe 2 liim 4 Cortia 1 

Basylonia 3 Pycnocycla 1 I’astiuaca 2 

Pleurosper- .SanicuJa 1 Heracleum 8 

mum 1 Laserpetium 2 rerdyliopsis I 

Seseli 1 Palcaria 1 Osmorrhiza 1 

Hymenolasna 0 Animi 2 Ozodia 1 

Some species abound in resins, containing 
a large quantity of an essential aromatic oil, 
and act as aromatics and stimulants ; others 
yield fetid gum resins*—19. 
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UMBRELLA, a genus of the mollusca. 
UMBRELLA. 

Payong, BURM. Songsong, Paying, 

Kettisol (paper Bawat, Jav. 

umbrellas,) Chin. Payuug, Malay. 

Parapluie, Fk. Kodayal, Tam. 

Chatri, Guz. Hind. Oodugulu, Tel. 

Umbrellas are employed as a shade against 
the heat of the sun and rain ; a smaller 
kind, the parasol, being used chiefly by 
ladies, either while walking, or riding 

in open conveyances. The kettisol, or 
paper summer head, is extensively manu¬ 
factured ill China, whence it is largely 
exported to various parts of the world. 
In India, palm lc;ivcs spread over bam¬ 
boos are largely used. The umbrella of 
the Lepeha iu Sikkim consists of a frame 
work of bamboo enclosing broad leaves 
of Pbrynium. In many Eastern countries, 
the light to use au umbrella is bestow¬ 
ed by sovereigns ; until recently, no native of 
India would have presumed to keep his um¬ 
brella Tjpread, or his slippers on, while ap¬ 
proaching a European, nor pass a European 
sentry with it. Tliose bestowed by sovereigns, 
are of various shapes and have various names. 
To use au umbrella at all, amongst Malays, or 
rather to have it carried over one, for no native 
carries an umbrella himself, isainark of rank, 
and its q\iality implies the degree of that; 
rank. The sovereign alone uses one which is 
gilt throughout. In Java, a small umbrella, 
called a‘‘ bawat,” is the special badge of the 
higher nobility, called by the Sanscrit title 
of bopati. This is not made use of to 
from sun or rain, but carried by a retainer 
before the party.— Hooker vol. /, 131. Craio- 
furd Diet. 442. Fnnlkner. 

UMBRELLA-TREE, a name applied to 
the Acacia planifrons, which growsstraight and 
then spreads its branches borizontally : a lew 
of these are growing^' . the cantonment of 
Bellary; the name i^’U^o applied to the Pan- 
daiius odoratissiinus, which throws down 
aerial roots. 

UxMBRIAN. See India. 

UMBRINA UUSSELLT, Cuv. & Vau 
I singlass is obtained from this fish. See Fish. 
Isiimlass. 

UMBU. Hind. Myricaria elegans, and M. 
Germaiiica, also Carum carui. 

UMBUKATT NAU. Maleal. Fibre of 
Terrainalia belerica, 

UMBUTI. Duk. Hind. Oxalis corniculata, 
L inn. 

UMBUTI KI BEIAJL Duk. Oxalis corn- 
niciilata ; its greens. 

UMBRID^^, a family of fishes. 

UMHSEE. See Kush. 

UMLL Arab. Tumariud ; Tamarindua 
Indica, properly Amli. 
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TJNCARIA QAMBIR. 


UNDI-JIARA. 




UMMETTA. Tjsl. Datura alba, Humph, 
Nalla-umebta, D. fantuosa. 

UMMt. See Umar, Khajah, Khalif, 

UMliKIl. A town in the Nagpur district, 
situated twenty-eight miles south-east of 
Nagpur. Here are the bead-quarters of a 
talisil or revenue sub-division, and a police 
circle. The population amounts to about 
15,000 souls according to the census of 1866. 
* UMREYLL See Kattyawar, India. 

UMRiri. Sans. Emblica ollicinalis, 
Goertn. 

UMRITSUR. A town in the Punjab, a 
holy city of the Sikh religionists. 

UMR SINGH. See Kamaon. 

UMTI. A river at Jiibbulpore. 

UM-UL BALAD. Arab, mother of cities, 
a title of BMlkh. 

UMULKUCHI. Beng. Coesalpinia digy- 
na, liottler ; W, cfr A. 

UMUR NATH. See Kashmir. 

UNAB. Arab. Zizyphus jujuba ; Jujube, 
the fruit of the jujube tree. 

UNABIKANG. Hind. Color of the red¬ 
dish fruit of the Zizyphus jujuba. 

UN ALL Sing. Tabashir. 

UNANGA^ Sans. From a, and anga, the 
body, 

UNANTA, Sans. From a, and anta, the 
end, eternal. 

UNANYAJA. Sans. From a, anya, ether, 
and jana, to be born. 

UNANTA MU L. Beng. ITemidesmus 
Indicus, R. Brown, Country sarsaparilla. 

UNACHTESPORZBLLAN. Ger. Delft. 

UNOAUIA GAMBIR. lloxn. 

Nauclea Gambir. I F. anguntifulia, Bumph, 

Fuiiia uncatus. | 

Japan-Kaith, Enq. 1 Gambir. Malay. 

Terra Japonica, ,, 1 Uukoodoo, Ikl. 

One of a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Kubiaceae, a native of Pe¬ 
nang, Sumatra, Malacca, and Ceylon near 
Colombo, at an elevaiioii of 3000 feet, 
and quite a common plant near Colom¬ 
bo, Galle, Deltotte and Doornbera. The 
extract from the leaves is called Gam bier, 
and is inanufactured from the leaves in Siak, 
Malacca, and Bitang. After inspissating by 
decoction, it ia strained, suffered to cool and 
harden, and then cut into cakes of sizes, or 
formed into balls. A gainbier plantation has 
inucli the appearance of brushwood of three 
years’ growth, with leaves of a dark green 
colour. The leaves are collected three or four 
times a year, and boiled in a cauldron, from 
which a strong decoction is poured into square 
Boxes, wlncli w\veu cool, hardens, and is cut 
into small cubefi of about Vj inches. As 
brought to the market, it resembles m appear- 
ance and consistency little sfjiiare blocks of 
yellow mudj henco one of it9 iitwncsi Japan 


earth. The plant, which ia small and 
bushy, seldom over seven or eight feet high, 
ia much cultivated nt Singapore, and is 
planted six feet asunder ; the leaves are 
small, smooth, and of a dark green colour. 
The cropping of the leaves may commence 
when about eighteen mouths old, but the 
plant is at its full growth when two years 
old, and its leaves and young branches may 
then be cropped once in two months. The 
croppings are thrown into a large cauldron of 
hot water and boiled for six or seven hours, till 
all the extract be insp-issated into a thick 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is ont up 
into little inch blocks, and is then ready for 
the market of Siam, Cocliin-ChinM., China 
and the Archipelago, where, along with betel- 
nut, in a leaf of the Pi{)er betel (Siri), it is 
largely chewed as a masticatory, as natives of 
India use the betel-nut of the Areca catechu. 
The average size of tlie Singapore plantations 
are of thirty acres, and when in full bearing 
employ eight men. A plautati(»u becomes ex¬ 
hausted and worn out in lo years from its 
commencement. A coinp()siti(>n of this extract 
is valuable as a preservative for timber. Dis¬ 
solve three parts of gambier in twelve of dam- 
mer oil, over a slow lire. Then stir in one 
part of lime, sprinkling over the toj>, to pre¬ 
vent its coagulating and settling in a mass at 
the bottom, it must be well and quickly 
stirred. It should then be taken out of the 
cauldron and ground down like paint on a 
muller till it is smooth, and afterxvards re¬ 
turned to the pot and heated. A liltlo oil 
should be added to make it tractable, and the 
composition can then be laid over the materi¬ 
al with a common brush. As a protection 
against the teredo, black varnish or tar are 
substituted fur danuner oil, omitting the 
grinding down, w'hich would not answer with 
tar. Gambier is largely imported into Britain, 
and it is used in tanning. From 1846 to 1850, 
the average quantity entered was 1,200 ton.s, 
priced at £l3 to £14 thet«>n. It is duty free. 
— 27i2v. En. I*L ZeyL p, 133. Ainslie's. Mat^ 
Med. p. 264. O'Skanghnessy, Bevg. DUpens. 
p. 393. Crawfiird's Dictionary ?>. 142. Jovrn, 
Indian ArcJiipeUigo, iSbmnouds, Footers Sta- 
iistics of Commerce. 

UNDA. Hind. An egg. 

UNDl. Duk. Mar. Culophyllum inox>hyI- 
lum. 

UNDI-MARA. Can. Goolumb, Mahr. 

S.araus. Two large iind straight trees bear this 
name. They are abundant in the southern 
ghat jungles above the Canara and Sunda 
forests, but mostly in situations too remote 
from water for tlie wood merchant. Wood 
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UNQUI/ATA. I 

gopd^, it aboiu;i(I^ in an aromatic oil, wbicli 
preserves it from insects.— Dr, Gibion, 

UNDOPHERRES. One of the Bactrian 
Greek kings. See Abagasus. Kabul. 

UNDRA. Tel. Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam, 
W. 4c A., also M. ootandra, Doxb, 

UNDRA KAMPA. Tel. A bramble with 
hooked thorns. 

UND SARVVAYA. See Kattywar. 
UNDUiM. Hind. Pterocarpiis santalinus. 
UNDUN, also Sundul-ahmir, Arab. Red 
Sanderswood. 

UNDURUGU. Tel. Sapindus rubiginosus, 
Jloxb. 

UNG, a river near Pattree in Hazaree- 
bagh, also a river near Kopila in the Nagpoor 
territory. 

UNG. Burm Cocos nucifera, Linn^ 
UNGAN, Hind. A court-yard. 

UNGAPUTI-? Hylobates agilis. 

UNGEN. Hind. Siilphuret of antimony. 
UNGEROOT. Arab. Sarcocolla. 
UNGKA-ETAM. Malay. Hylobates 
Rafflesii, Geo fry. 

UNGKA-PUTI. Malay. Hylobates agilis. 
UNGKIAS. See Kyan. 

UNGLI, also Ungul. Hind. A finger, also 
a measure of length. 

UNGOOR. Hind. Pers, A grape. 
UNGGOOSHTAN, also Huddeearoo. 
UNGOTHEE, also Cli’hap, HnvD, a ring, a 
signet ring. 

UNGOOZEFI. Persian. Asafoetida. 
UNGULATA, an order of Mammals, con¬ 
sisting of 1 Suborder; 3 Tribes ; 9 Fam. ; 
Sub-fam, genera, species, viz. : 

Tribe Proboscoidea, 

Fam. Elephantid.e. Elephants, 1 gen.3 sp. 
Gen. Elephas, 3 sp. 

Tribe Perissodactyla. 

Fam. RiiiNocEKOTiDiE, I gen. 4 sp. 

Gen. Rhinoceros, 4 sp. 

Fam. Hyracid/E, 1 gen. 1 sp- 
Gen- Hyrax- 

Fam. Tapirid^, Tapirs. 1 gen. 1 sp, 

Gen. Tapirus, 

Fam. Equid^e. Horses, 1 gen. 3 sp, 

Gen. Eqaus, 3 sp. 

Tribe Artiodactyla- Ov>en, Chserodia, 
Blyth. The Pig. 

Fam. SuiD^. Pigs. 2 gen. 9 sp. 

Gen. Sus. 8 sp. 

Porculia. 1 sp. 

Tribe JttLminaiitla. 

Group. Camelidje, 

^ Gen. Camelas, 2 sp. 

Camelopard us, 1 sp. 

Fam. CERViDiE. Deer tribe. 

Snb-Fam. Gervince, Trne Stags. 

Gen. Cerviis, 8 sp. 

Sttb-Fara. HuBince, 5 gen. 10 sp. 


UNJ'UN. 

Gen. Huqervus, 1. sp.; Panoliail sp.; 
Rusa, 2 sp. ; Axis, 3 sp. ; Cer- 
vulus, 3 sp. 

Fam. MosCHiDiE. Musk Deer« 

Gen. Moscbus, 1 sp,;Memimna, Isp. 
Fam. BoviDiE. Antelopes; Goats ; Cattle. 
»Sub-Fam. Ardilopince. 7 gen. JO sp. 

Tragllophince or Bush Ante¬ 
lopes. 

Gen. Portax, I sp. ; Tetraceros, 1 sp. 
/intelope, 1 sp. ; Gazella, 3 sp. 
Kemas, 1 sp. ; Procapra, 2 sp. ; 
Saiga, 1 sp. 

Sub Fam. Caprince. Goats. Sheep. 

1st—Capiicorns, or Antelope 
goats, or Mountain Antelopes. 
Gen. Nemorhaedus, 3 sp. 

2nd—True Goats. 

Gen. Hemitragus, 2 sp. ; Capra, 3 sp, 
Oves. 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Bovince^ 

Gen. Gavaeiis, 2 sp.; Bubalus, 1 sp. 
UNOUR, Hind. Pers. Due- Vitis vinifera. 
Grapes, properly Angur. 

UNGURKAH, a body coat, worn by 
mabomedans. 

UNGUR KI-SHRAB. Hind. Wine. 
UNGUZEH. Pers. Asafoetida. 
UNHILWARA, a town iiiKattyawar. 
UNICORN. The unicorn of Tibet, an 
animal which has been described by Messrs. 
Hue and Gabet, who travelled in Eastern 
Tibet, It is one of the Ungulata. When Her¬ 
mann Schlagentweit was in Nepal, he pro¬ 
cured specimens of horns of a wild sheep (not 
an antelope) of a very curious appearance. 
At first sight it seemed to have but one horn 
placed on the centre of the head ; but on 
closer examination, and after having made a 
horizontal section of the horn, it was found 
to consist of two distinct parts, which were 
included in a horny envelope, not unlike to 
two fingers put in one finger of a glove. The 
animal, when young, has two separate horns, 
which are however placed so close to each 
other, that the anterior borders begin very 
soon to touch : later, by a slight consequent 
irritation, the horny matter forms one 
uninterrupted mass, and the two horns are 
surrounded by this horny substance, so that 
they appear at first sight to be but one.— 
Herm, Schlag, 

UNIWATTA. Jap. Sponge. 

UNJUN. Hind. Lamp black : also tbe 
term for one of the sorceries of the mahome- 
daus in India, in which the diviner applies 
lamp black to the palm of a child or adult^ 
and bids him stare well at it, and the person 
then divines. The Urt’h-anjan is used to 
discover stolen property ; tbe Bboofc-anjati 
for ascertaining the state o! tiio sick ; thel 
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UNTA-DHURA. 


• UPANAYNA. 
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■Dbanna-aDjan, to discover hidden-treasure ; 
the Sarwa-anjan, for aJI purposes ; and the 
Alope-anjan, applied to the eyes or forehead of 
a person, renders him, wherever he be, invisi¬ 
ble to others, while they remain visible to him. 

UNJUN Hind. Antimony. 

UNKOODOO. Tkl. ITncaria gambir, 

UNKOTHA, Sans. Alangium hexapeta- 
luin. 

. UNNAB. Hind. Zizypirns jnjaha. 

UNNUD-BUHSEEN. See Khutri. 

UNONA. A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Anonacea?, of which about 23 
species are k.iown t* occur in south-eastern 
Asia. U. longifolia of Sylhet is an elegant tree, 
with smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves, 
which is much cultivated in some parts of India 
to form avenues and to afford shade. It is .some¬ 
times called * Dendara*, which is properly the 
name of the celebrftted Himalayan pine, 
Cedrua deodara ; it has large orange yellow 
flowers. U. tripetala, U. uncinata, are natives 
of the Indian islands U, sylvatica is said to 
be valuable for its timber.— Voigt. Eng. Cyc. 

UNONA DISCOLOR. Vahl. 

Uvaria inouolifera, Gcerln. 

Ata-maram, Tam. | Chilka-duduga, Tkl. 

A tree of the Circars, Chittagong, Tavoy 
and Penang, with large yellow flowers. 

It is a pretty large tree, and a native of 
mountainous parts of the Northern Circars 
and of Chittagong. The wood is employed | 
for various economical purposes, but chiefly 
for rafters.— Roxb. Voigt. Rhode MES. 

UNONA ESCULENTA. DC. syn. of 
Artabotrys odoratissiiniis, R. Br. 

UNONA LONGIFOLIA. Don. Guatteria 
longifolia, Wall. ; W. A. 

UNONA NAllIUM. DC. syn. of Uva¬ 
ria narum. Wall. An evergreen climber. 

UNONA UNCINATA. DC. syn. of Arta¬ 
botrys odoratissiinus, R. B, 

UNSANG. See Loegetaii Island. Tawee 
Tawee islands. 

UNSRI. In the Hind, of Upper Sutlej 
Rubus flavuH, the blackberry ; in the Sutlej 
valley it is lluhus fruticosa, and 11, flavus, 
yellow raspberry. 

UNSUL, also Iskil. Arab. Squill. 

UNTA. Malay. A camel. Camel us. Unta 
Ruma. Malay. Camel’s hair. 

UNTA-DHURA, a pass in the Himalaya. 
The elevations of a few places on the route 
from Bhuni to Ralain, and from Milam to the 
tjnta-Dhura pass, are given in the barome¬ 
tric measurements by Mansouiu vol. xi. (Part 
ii. 1842, No. 132, Article iii.) Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. Manson makes Unta-Dhura “ about 
17,600 feet,” but, according to coinputatiou, 
it is not less than 18,200 feet. 
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UNTUKU* Sans. From anta, the end, and 

kree, to do. 

UNTAMOL. Hind. Tylnphora asthmatica. 

UNT-KA-TARA. Hind. Solanum xantho- 
carptim. 

UNTAMGOL. Beng. Hind. Tylophora 
asthmatica. 

UNTER-GANGA. Duk. Pistia stratiotes, 
TAnn. 

UNT-KATRA, also Unt-ka-tara. Hind. 
Sans. Echinops echinata, Roxb. 

UNU. Maleal. Grewia rotundifolia. 

UNUNTAMUL. Beng, Hind. Hemidesmus 
indictiH. R. Br. Country sarsaparilla. 

UNZIRUT-1 ARAa Sarcocolla. 

UOSQUAMOS. Gr. Hyosciamus niger, 
I Ann. 

UP A-AD. See Hindoo. 

UPA-DARSANA. See Vedas. 

UPANA. Sans. Asarabacca, Asarnm Euro- 
pteum, Linn. 

UPANQA. Beng. Achyranthes aspera, 
Linn, 

U PANG A. Of these holy books of the 
hindus, there are four : 

Puriina,ov H istory,comprising the 18 Puranas. 

Nyaya,Logic,and theprinciplesof knowledge. 

Mimansa, Religious Principles andduties. 

Dharina Shastra, Law, human and divine. 
See Vidaya. 

UPANAYNA, is the investiture with the 
sacred curd. The cord is called npavita. 
When five years old, the father fixes on 
I an auspicious day, and entrusts his son to a 
teacher. '1 he instructor writes the alphabet, 
or rather engraves it with an iron style, some¬ 
times set iu silver or gold, on a leaf of the 
palmyra tiee, which is then coloured with 
turmeric. The leaf is placed on unhusked 
rice spread over the floor, and the teacher, 
whatever the sect or caste of the pupil be, 
invokes the god “ Vigneswara” to smooth 
the difficulties in the way of the child’s 
studis.s. Tlien, holding the boy’s fore-finger, 
he thrice traces with it the forms of the 
vowels in the rice, teaching the boy their 
sounds. The pedagogue is presented with a 
new cluth and some money, and dismissed, 
after which relatives and friends are enter¬ 
tained. On the seventh or ninth year, the 

Upanayanam” is performed, on which 
occasion the family priest ‘ Upa-d'hayya’ 
Sanscrit, Upadhialu, Tel., causes the boy 
to offer a burnt-offering or Homam” to 
the entire pantheon of gods, by pouring ghee 
(clarified butter) over the fire. He then 
invests the youth with the zandiyam, the 
zonar or sacred cord, letting it fall from over 
the left shoulder to the right side. He 
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UrANISHAD. 


UPAS. 


subsequently teaches the Gayatri to the boy, 
if he be of the brahtiiinicai order, as also 
the morning, noontide^ and evening prayers, 
the due attention to which is considered 
sufficient to remove all sins committed during 
the day and night. The Gayatri or Gayatri- 
mantrum of the brahminical or priestly order, 
is never prtuiounced aloud—and it is exceed¬ 
ingly rare that any brahman can be induced 
to divulge it. Its literal translation is Om I 
earth, air, heaven, Om ! Let us meditate on 
the supreme splendour of the divine sun ; 
may he illuminare our minds.’^ It in con- 
si<lered the most venerable text t)f the Vedas, 
and the common belief in and reverence for, 
it, is the bond of union amongst the entire 
priestly order. With this ceremony, the boy 
is considered to be born again, and he is of 
the Punar Janrna or twice born. This is 
the spiritual birth of the hindu, or his rege¬ 
neration, for until this time the uninitiated 
youth, though of the brahminical chiss, is 
only, so far as his right to perform religious 
cerennmies is concerned, regarded in the 
light of a audra. If the youth who has now 
been initiated into the mysteries of the brah- 
ininical order, be set apart for the sacerdotal 
office of the priesthood, he is further marked 
on the muscular part of both arms by being 
branded with sanku, or chank, and chikrain, 
or disc of Vishnu. This is called the ^‘chak- 
rankitam.” From this time, however, be is 
ranked iis a bramhachari, or of the order of 
bachelors, for lie has now entered on his 
religious life, the whole of the days of a 
spiritual brahman being apportioned into 
four religious stages, viz., that of the Brani- 
ha-cbaryam or bachelor-hood ; Grahastas- 
rainaiii or the married state ; Vaiiaprastam, 
the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Saunyasaui, or the abandonment of all world¬ 
ly matters. A baclielor’s dress differs from 
that of a married man in so far as he does 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper round 
the lower part of the body : he is prohibited 
from eating betel, and contineiic« is enjoined. 
Among other hindu castes, the bram’hachaii 
ceremony is performed at any time prior to 
the celebration of marriage, but their Gayatri, 
is from the Puranas, not the Vedas.— WiUon, 
UPANISHAD. A class of sacred books 
belonging to the bindus, containing doctrines 
of the Vedas explained and enlarged ac¬ 
cording to the Vedanta. They are the best 
books after that schooL Their theology is 
monotheistic, a pure theism, and Brabm, 
in the neuter gender, is used for the deity ; 
the dogma of one Supreme Being, detached 
from matter, maya or sacred. The Up- 
anishadf therefore, may be described as 
treatises on the unity of God and the 
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identity of spirit. Some of the shortest have 
been translated into English by Ram Mohim 
Ruy, Dr. Carey, and Sir W. Jonea. They 
were also rendered into Persian by order of 
Dara Shekoh, the son of Shah Jehan, and 
were theuce rendered into Latin by Anquetil 
du Perron, a summary of whose works in the 
French has been published by Mons. Lanjiii- 
iiais. 1 he whole number of Upanishad known 
at present is 138, of which only eleven 
have bee?I published. According to the 
theory laid' down in the Muhavakya 
Ilatnavali, there are 1180 Upanishad, 
equal to the number of Vedaic schools, one 
Upanishad belonging to each school. This 
theory, however, is fanciful. According to 
the received definition, the Upanishad are 
such parts of the Vedas as embody their 
metaphysical and theological views, which 
may be compressed into the formula that the 
finite soul is essentially the same with the 
infinite spirit or Brahma, and though the vari¬ 
ous Upanishad widely differ from each other, 
all maintain this identity of the finite and 
infinite spirit. Dr. Weber arraitges the 
Upanishad into—(1) those which belong to 
the three first Vedas, as forming the Vedanta 
system ; (2) those comprising all the Atliarva 
Upanishad, and referring to the Vedanta 
system in its entire development; (3) the 
Upanishad in wiiich the nieditatlou has be** 
come crystalised and is limited to the mysti¬ 
cal word “ Aum’’; (4) those treating on the 
order of the “Sunyasi*'; ami (5y the last 
divi.sion, which includes the sectarian Upa¬ 
nishad, ill which the Atman is worshipped 
as an independent deity .—Thomas Prinsep*i 
Antiquities, Taylor, lliud, Th, vol, 2, p* 13- 
See Vidya, Veda, Ariaii. 

UPAliAJlTA. Bkng, Hind, also Upa- 
rajita Aspbota. Sans. Clitoria ternatea, Linn. 
Jioxb^ From a, and parajita, to conquer. 

UPARINTA. Tkl. Cardiospermuin hali- 
cacabum. 

Ul^ARA VARTANA. Sans. From apara, 
prep aud avartana, to go in a circle. 

UPARNA. Sans. From a and para, leaves. 

UP A SAM PA DA, the rite of ordination into 
the buddhist l>riestliood. 

UPAS, in Javanese, poison, or venom, is the 
term applied to the sap of some plants of the 
Malay aud Philippine Islands yielding poison¬ 
ous juices, which, by concentration, produce 
a poison of considerable activity, and 
is sometimes employed by the ruder natives 
to render their weapons deadly. The most 
potent of these plants in Java are the 
Anchar, the Antiaris toxicaria, a large forest 
tree, and the Chetek; Strychnos tiente, aclimb- 
iiig shrub. In all these cases, the poison, 
even when fresh, is far less active than that 
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of cobra snake, for the most powerful will 
take cm hour to kill a dog, which the Vetiom 
of the hooded snake would certainly accom¬ 
plish in halt the tiu\e. To effect a fatal purpose, 
too, it is necessary that the poisoned Weapoii 
should be left in the wound, and not With¬ 
drawn, so that the probability is that few 
human beings have ever lost their lives by 
means of these poisons. —Crawfurd Diction^ 
ofry, page 442. O'Shaughnessy^ page 579. 

* UPAS ANTIAR. The Upas tree. 

Antiaris toxicaria, Lesch. | Ipo toxicaria, Pm. 

Upaa tree, Eno. | Anchar, Malay. 

. A native of Java, where it grows in the for¬ 
ests often over a hundred feet in height. It is 
the Upas tree of Java, anchar of the Malays, 
is the Ipo toxicaria of Persooii, the Antiaris 
toxicaria of Leschenault. It was first de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Foerscb,a surgeon of the Dutch 
E. I. Co., in vol. iv. of Pennant’s Outlinesof the 
Globej and wus then reprinted in the London 
Magazine for September 1785. Dr. Darwin 
celebrated it in poetry, where he says, 

“ Fierce iu dread silence, on the blasted heath, 
Fell upaa aita, the hydra-tree ot death.” 

It is known iu story as that tree under • 
whose shadow noim could exist, while 
its juice forms the well known upas antiur 
poison, the anchar of the Malays, with which 
the Javanese tip their little poisoned arrows. 
Dr. O’Sbaughnebsy mentions that the tree 
grows iu Java in a valley filled with carbonic 
acid, into which it is therefore highly danger¬ 
ous to descend, and he supposes that this 
probably originated the stories as to the dead¬ 
ly influence of the tree. The tree itself is 
often over 100 feet in height, its bark ])alo, 
smooth, its leaves oval, coriaceous, hairy. The 
poison is prepared by mixing the gummy 
rosin (into which the bitter viscous juice con¬ 
cretes) with the seed of the Capsicum frutes- 
cens and various other aromatics. This poison 
at first acts as a purgative emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits <»f te¬ 
tanic convulsions. The Upas tieute pnisou 
of Java is different, being prepared from 
the juice of the Chetek, Strychnos tieute, a 
climbing shrub. Noxious as this poison is,it i.-, 
when fresh, far less active than that t»f the 
cobra snake, as the most powerful will take 
an hour to kill a dog, which the venom of the 
hooded snake would certainly accomplish iu 
half the time. To effect a fatal purpose too, it 
is necessary that the poisoned weapon should 
be left in the wouudand not withdrawn, so that 
probably but few human beings have lost 
their lives by means of this poison. The 
arrows are small and slight, and are discharg¬ 
ed with accuracy from tfie sumpeton or blow¬ 
pipe, by the mouth.— Voigt, O'Shaughiiessy^ 
p, 579. Crawfurd Dictionary, p, 442, Dug, 
Cyclop, Wathen's Voyage^ p, I6i. 
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UPARAVARA. Tcb. Tan* A labouring 
race in the south of India, the men 
erect walls and make mortar with mud for 
building ; the women bring wet mud, nityrtar, 
stones, and bricks, mix and grind mortar. 
Men’s implements are the guddapara or crow¬ 
bar, the matnotee,phaora, or hoe; women make 
baskets and tattoo figures on the arms of 
hindoo women. Sea Uperawandlu. 

UPASHA. See Vidya. 

UPASKA. Schools or colleges of the Yati 
or Jain teachers. 

UPATISSO. See Mahomedanism. 

UPATRI KARAN A. Sans. From a, and 
patra, a worthy person, and kree, to do. 

UPA-VEDA. Of these religious bc^oks of 
the hindoos, there are four, the Ayush, 
Medicine ; Oandharva, Music ; the Dhanush, 
Warfare ; and the Sthapatya, Mechanics. 
Tlie third Upa-veda was composed by Viswa- 
mitra, and treats of the fabrication and use 
of arms and implements handled in war by 
the Chatriya tribe.— Thomas' prinsep. See 
Veda, Vidya, Pritivi, Mahabliarata. 

UPA-VIT. Sans. The thread or cord 
worn by the three classes of hiudus over the 
left shoulder and under the right ana, and 
worn also by the five Kansala or artizaii 
races. It is called Zaudiam in Telugoo and 
Punal ill Tamil. See Hindoo; Jandiam ; 
Dwuita ; Upanainam ; Zaiidyam. 

U P A LI N-- ] Tuberiifieiuontana corona- 

ria. See Tugar, 

UPEl. Malay. The outer envelop of 
the stem of the piiiangor Areca catechu palm-, 
below the bunches of fruit. It is used in the 
Archipelago for making sifters (tiiuba), for 
packing goods, making torches, &c. 

UPENDRA. See Inscriptions. 

UPERAWANDLU. Tel. Dravidian peo¬ 
ple, who, along with the Wadra-wandlu, or 
Waddar race, are employed in digging tanks, 
salt-making, and road-making.SeeLJpara-vara. 

UPI, or Oodapi. ISee India. 

UPLA, also Upli. Hind. Cakes of dried 
cow-dung used as fuel. 

UPLAND GEORGIA, or Short stapled 
cotton. See Colton. 

UPO’DAKI. Sans. Basella cordifolia 
Lam, B. alba, Lifin. ; Rheede ; Roxb. 

I UPOOR. A tree in Baluchis tan, supposed 
to be the Zizypbus jujuba. 

UPPARINTA. Tel, Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum, Linn. 

UPPER ASSAM. The upper part'of the 
valley of the Brahmaputra river. See Assam, 
India. 

UPPER INDIA, a name applied to modefiti 
Hindustan. 

UPPER MOmUND. Afghaoistaii. See 

RkbCil, iChybbr, Mointirid. 
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UPPER NILE> the upper part of the river 
Nile. See Kush. 

UPPER NOBLE, is the translation of the 
\Vord Aryan. See Aryan. Hindu. 

UPPER PITI. See India. 

UPPER SELENGA. See Kalka. 

UPPER SIND. See Kelat, Kurracbee. 

UPPER TIBET. See Tibet. 

UPPl-CHETTU. Tel. Capparia sepiara, 
Linn. 

UPOORVATA. Sans. From a, priv. and 
poorva, unprecedented. 

UP-PATI. Sans. From ap, water, and pati, 
a lord. 

UPPU. Tam. Salt. 

UPPU PONNA, also Adavi-ponna. Tel. 
Rhizopliora mucronata, Lam. 

UPPURAN. See Vidya. 

UPPU SANAGA. lEL. Cressa Indies, 
lietz., so called from frequenting salt lands 
near the sea, where it has much the look of 
young cheiina, the Gicer arietiiium, or Bengal 
gram. 

UPPUTAH, the Malayala name of a Mala¬ 
bar wood, which is hard, strong and heavy. 
It grows to about twelve feet liigh, and ten 
inches in diameter. It is used by the native 
carpenters for the frames of boats, of coasting- 
vessels, and similar purposes, where strength 
is required.— Edye^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

UPRADHANA. Sans. From a, priv. and 
pradhana, chief. 

UPS A R A. Sans. From ap, water, and sree, 
to go.— Ward, 

UPSALA. See Basant. Sacrifice. 

UPSARASA. See Apsarasa. Sati. * 

UPUCUTI, a bush comuion in Malabar ; it 
contains a very tenacious juice, which is used 
for sealing letters .—A ns. Mat, Med, page 
204. 

UPU DALA. Hort. Mal. Ruellia ringens. 

UPU-NAINAM. Sans, literally the added 
eye, the second birth of the hindus, on the 
assurnptioii of the sacred string, the Zandiam 
in Tel, Punal, Tam. See Upa-vit. 

UFUPA EPOPS. Linn, Upupa Indica, 
Hodgs, 

Hoopoe, Enq. I Hudbud, Hind. 

; Epops, Gr. Lat. 1 Kat-kuto, Sind. 

The ‘ Hoopoe,* of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is a common winter-visitant in Lower Bengal, 
but is generally replaced by a nearly affined 
race in upper Hindustan and south India. This 
bird was often alluded to by Greek and Latin 
authors, and Ovid makes Tereus be transform- 
bd into it. It belongs to the Upupides, a 
family of InsesSorial or perching birds. 
Its long crest of parallel rows of white, 
yellowish) brown and black feathers^ is fre- 
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quently erected, and When Aeeh flitting in a 
dense forest, ic looks a very handdhhie bifd. It 
is easily domesticated and flits about a room. 
Its long curved bill enables it to search for 
worms in the ground. It buildit in holes 
in old walls. It is common in iEloiUtb- 
ern Asia during the cold season, and on the 
table-lauds at all seasons, and is, to all iippear- 
ance, a bird of fluttering and feeble flight, 
but it has repeatedly been observed, during 
its seasons of migration, at altitudes consideV- 
ably above the limits of vegetation. On 
the w'estern side of tl)e Lanak pasS, aboti^ 
16,500 feet, 1 saw a hoopoe, writes Major 
Cnnningham, and at Momay (14,000 to 
15,000 feet elevation), under the lofty 
Doiikia Pass in Northern Sikhim, ih thb 
month of September, Dr. J. D. Hookter 
observed, ‘‘ birds flock to the grass about Mo¬ 
may ; larks, finches, warblers, abundance 
of sparrows (feeding on the yak droppings)^ 
with occasionally the hoopoe : and Waders,, 
cormorants, and wild ducks, were sometiines 
seen in the streamt*, but most of them were 
migrating s«»uth.’*— Dr- J. D. Hooker, Hinim, 
Journ. Cunningham's Ladak, 

UPUPA NIGRIPENNIS. Gould. 

U. Minor, Syhesy Jerdon. | U. Senegaleiisis, Blytk, 
Iludhwd, Hind, j Kondah pitta, Tbl. 

Kukudeu guwa, Tel. j Indiau Hoopoe 

The Indian hoopoe is found thronghimi 
India : it builds in old walls and eats insects. 

UPURAJITA. Beng. Hind., also Kowa- 
titi. Hind. Clitoria ternatea. The word in 
Sans.from a, and parajita, to conquer .—Ward 

UPWA. Hind. Avena fatun. 

UQEEQA. Arab. A sacrificial rite 
amongst the Arab mahomedans, consisting of 
an utfering to God on the chntthee or chillab^ 
the fortieth day after delivery, of one, if a girl^ 
or two he-goats, if a boy.— Ilerk- 

UQIQ. Hind. Cornelian, written Akeek. 

UQIQ UL BAHAH. Hind. Mocha stone. 

UQQALL BAHAR. Canna Indica, Linn. 

Uli, of the Clmldees, lies between the 
eastern confluents of the Chaboraa and 
Tigris. The tract of country first Occupied 
by the Chaldeans was the mountaikioils 
district of the Chasdim, or Gbalyblss, in 
Central Armenia, a little way northward of 
Erz-Rum. We also find traces of this people 
in the names given to different places at inter¬ 
vals westward of the source of the Eaphrates, 
as far as the banks of the Halys, and Mke- 
wise in Babylonia, a part of which, together 
with the whole tract of country lying bOtWeeu 
the rivers, was designated Chaldea by sbme 
of the oldest writers, and more pafti«iilarly 
by Berosus) who speaks of a greht teeorft in 
Babylon of the people inhabiting Obeddifk. 
U 11 
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Strabo speaks of the Chalybes, Mosyiiooci, 
&o., and mentions that the former were then 
calJed Chaldeftiis. {Strabo, xi. pp. 528, 529.) 
This people, or rather the Sabean followers 
of Cash, are to be distinguished from those 
descendants of Shem who, at a hit ; period, 
occupied part of the mountain^ of Assyria 
and the country westward of the river rigris, 
and to whom, though perhaps erroneously, 
the Chaldean name has been more particularly 
applied. The earlier kings of Babylonia are 
designated Chaldeans—(See FragtAents from 
Apollodorui, Syncellus^ and others, pp. 30, 
56, 67.) In Btoleiny’s time, the name 
Chaldea was evidently applied to a tract of 
country touching the south-western extremity 
of old Babylonia, and extending from thence 
to the Persian Gulf along both sides of the 
Shatt-ul-Arab, and therefore including some 
of the territory lying eastward of Ur of the 
Chaldees. In this section of the country, 
Ptolemy places the towns and cities of 
Shuuda, Kaliacharta, Slialata, Atba, and 
Teredon, all on or near the river, whilst in¬ 
wards from thence were situated Ohumara, 
Bethara, Beramba, and Orchoe. Instead of 
these places we now find the modern city of 
Basrah and the towns of Diwaniyeh, Imara- 
Ali, Lamlum, Semavah, Kut, 8uk-el. 
Shuyukh, Mujayah, Kurnah, Girdelan, 
Zabeid, Mohammarah. Waist, and Kut-el- 
Amarah. Hiiving briefly noticed the chang¬ 
ing limits of Chaldea, it will be seen that the 
Cusbdim territory before mentioned (the 
Armeno-Chalybes of Pliny) formed but a 
small part. The Chaldeans, and their 
neighbours the Tibareni, were subject to 
Armenia. Abraham was born in Ur of the 
Chaldees B.C. 2927, and in 2900 went to 
the south-western part of Mesopotamia with 
his father, immigrating B.C. 2877 into 
Canaan. — Bunsen, Strabo, xii, p. 555, quoted 
by CoL Chesney, p. 92. See Abraham, Terah. 

URA. Tel, belonging to a village. 

URA CREPITANS. Its elastic capsule 
bursts, and disperses its seeds, with a sharp 
report. 

URAD. Hind. Phaseolus radiatus, also 
P. Roxburghii, 

URA KAKARA. Tel. Momordica cha- 
rantia, Linn. 

URA KANDA, also Patikanda. Tel. Arum 
campanulatum, syn. of Amorphophallus cam- 
panulatus, Rozb. 

URA KAi^UJU NALIKA, also Budu 
muru. Tel. Celtis (Sponia) orientalis, Linn. 
URAL MOUNTAINS. See India. 

URALA TAMARA. Tam. Malbal. loni- 
dium suffruticosum, Giny. 

URALI, a branch of the Irular race on the 
Neilgherries. See Eralar ; Kurumbar ; India* 
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UKA NAKKERA, also Nakkera. Tau 
Ximeuia Americanii, Linn. The fruit resem¬ 
bles in flavour the peach, as does the kernel 
of the nut. The leaves also smell like 
the common laurel, and probably contain 
prussic acid. In Masulipatam and Guntur 
the ryots distinguish two kinds, this and a 
small stunted variety which grows in their 
fields, and which they say never attains a larger 
size. They use the oark medicinally for their 
cattle. 

URAN. Hind. Coesalpinia sepiaria. 
URANIA GUIANENSiS. One of theMu- 
saceae. See Dyes. 

URANIA SPECIOSA. Tr. 

Handsome Urania, Eng. I Traveller’s tree, Eno. 
Kaveuala, Madagascak. j Plantain leafed Palm ,, 
This elegant tree, a native of Madagascar, is 
cultivated in India for ornament, and is to be 
seen in the Dekhan, in Madras, in Siiigapore, 
in Penang Jind Tenasserim. Its short 
solid trunk resembles that of the palm 
tribe, but its leaves those of the plantain. 
It is well worthy of being cultivated, 
and ill a border, or at the end of a walk, 
when growing, it forms a perfect screen. It 
bears a small fruit like the drupe of a plantain, 
which is of a bluish colour. The juice of this 
plant has the property of rendering water or 
milk, either hot or cold, mucilaginous, with¬ 
out altering the taste, colour, or smell of the 
liquid in its former state. Butter-milk and 
water is often thickened with the juice of this 
plant, and then sold as an unadulterated arti¬ 
cle of the richest and best description. It is 
propagated by seed and suckers, and fifteen feet 
space should be allowed between each tree. 
Its banana like leaves spring in a beautiful¬ 
ly imbricated fashion, from the two oppo¬ 
site sides only of the stem, the whole tree 
spreading its leaves out and forming a semi¬ 
circular head representing a gigantic open 
fan.— Roxburgh. GoUingwood. Riddell. Ma¬ 
son. 

URANKI GADDA. Tel. Poa nutans, 
Retz. 

URANUS. See Hindu. 

URAON is alike the name and the 
language of the Urya people; it is an un¬ 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots 
and forms belonging to the Kol dialects, and 
so many Dravidian roots id primary import¬ 
ance, that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell 
as having originally been a member of the 
Dravidian family of languages. The Uraon, 
according to their own traditions^ were 
driven across the Sone by the intrusion 
into their native land of Gangetio hindus, 
and ultimately settled in Ohota Nagpur, 
the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or 
Ho. At a later period, hindus spread into 
^ 12 
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this territory, reduced the more civilized 
Uraon to slavery, drove the wilder Kol into 
revolt, and eventually forced them to migrate 
to the southward and eastward into the land 
of the Bhuian. The more northerly of the 
eastern emigrants passed out into the low 
country, and mixing with the Bluimij and 
Bhuian natives, formed the class of Tamaria. 
The more southerly moved into Singbhum 
and Kolehan, living at peace with the Bhuian 
])re-occnpants, until tlie intrusion of hindns 
from Marwar, who first leagued with the 
Bhuian against the Kol and then with the Kol 
against the Bhuian, and finally appropriat¬ 
ed Siugbhum, leaving Kolehun or Ho-desh- 
am to the Knl or Ho, as the southern tribe 
call themselves. Remnants of the Kol are 
still found to the northward in Chota Nng- 
pur, and they appear to be also spread to the 
liorthwards towards R;«jinahal. The nomadic 
Sonthal tribe appear to be very widely spread. 

It is found in Chota Nagpur and iu the skirCo 
and valleys of the Kajmahal liills ; it is enu¬ 
merated by Mr. Stirling in his list of the 
tribes of Cuttack, and according to Captain 
Sherwell, its range is from Cuttack through 
Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
territory of both divisions of the eastern Viu- 
dyan races. 

The Uraon and the Male or Rajmahali 
dialects are still closer to tim Good and south 
Dravidiaii than the proper Kol. The Male and 
Uraon languages are mainly Dravidian, and 
it is remarkable that although the Male are 
now confined to the N, E. extremity of the 
Vindhya, where the Ganges washes and bends 
round the chain, and are separated from the 
south Dravidian nations by the Kol, their lan¬ 
guage is more Dravidian than the Kol itself. 
The explanation is probably to be found iu the 
circumstance of the Uraon and Male having 
originally formed an uninterrupted extension 
of the Gond tribes and dialects that extended 
from the Godavery to the north extremity of 
the Vindhya. Physically the Kol and Male- 
Uraon'wre Ultra-Indian more than Dravidian, 
and the occupation of the EaHteru Vindhya and 
hills on the opposite side of the Gaiigelic valley, 
by Ultra-Indians, implies that the valley it¬ 
self was at one time possessed by the same 
race,—the simplest conclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ullra-Iudo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges, 
and of the highlands oii its eastern margin. 
The Ho language differs so little in phono¬ 
logy and glossary from the Munda, Bhumij 
and Sonthal, that Captain TickelPs account of 
its grammar may be taken as that of the 
Kol language generally. 

Kliond language of Gumsur appears to 
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be merely a dialect of the Good.— Col Dalton. 
Mr. Logan in Ji In. Arch. See India, Kol. 

URATMANIS. Mal. Liquorice root. 
URAVADA CHETTU. Tel. Bruguiera 
parviflora, IF. A: A., also Rhizophora parvi- 
flora, Roxb. 

UR-BHUI. Tel, also called Ur-bhui- 
wanlu, are mercenary soldiers who serve 
native sovereigns. They are never found iu 
the ranks of the British army. There are a 
few of tuem in every large town in the 
peninsula of India.Their name is of Telugu 
origin, and means town-bhui. 

URBUL, Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 
URCEOLA ELASllCA. Roxu. 

Vahea gummilera, Roxb. j TabernjomoDtana elasti- 
I ca, 3p. 

ludia-i ubber tree, Eno. | Caout-chouc Vino, Eno. 

Ill Sumatra and Pulo Penang, this large 
wood}' climber yields caoutchouc of the finest 
quality in great abundance. Dr. Hooker men¬ 
tions that a plant which grows in the forests 
east of Chittagong, the milk of which flows 
in a Continuous stream resembling caoutcbono, 
is probably the Urceola elastica, which yields 
India-rubber. The milky juice of the plant 
oozes out from wounds made in the bark ; on 
exposure an elastic coagulnm separates from 
a watery liquid ; the coagulnm is caoutchouc 
or India-rubber.— Roxb. As. Res. p. 116. Voigt. 
O*iShaughnessi/y p. 449. Hooker. Him. Jour, 
vol. II. 350. 8ee Jintaw'au. 

UR J>EJSA. See India. 

UR'DH. Hind. PhaMeoins radiatus, Mash. 

URD’HA-BAHU.Sans. From urdba, above, 
and bahu, tiie arm, a sect of ascetic hindus, 
solitary mendicants, who extend one or both 
arms above their heads till they remain of 
themselves thus elevated. In some of the creeds 
of the hindus personal privation and torture 
is of great elficucy, and the Urd’ha bahn are 
individuals who, urged by credulity or kna¬ 
very, have adopted this mode of distorting 
their limbs. They also close the fist until 
the nails grow through the hand. They sub¬ 
sist on alms ; many go naked, but some wear 
a wrapper stained with ochre.— Wilson. 

URDHA-NARISHWARA. Sans. .From 
ardha, half; nuree, woman ; and ishwara, a 
god. 

URDHA-RATTTI. Sans. From ardha, 
half, and raPhi, a charioteer. 

URDHA-SHLOKA. Sans. From ardha, 
half, and shloka, a verse. 

URDU. Tart. Hind, literally a camp, 
the terra given to the new tongue generally 
styled Hindustani, which originated in the 
moghul camp at Delhi. 

URD-ES-SHEBA. The Saba district in 
Arabia. See Saba. 
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VBELA-TAMAKA. MAlillAL. lonidimn 
8U0Vuti>coBum» Cling^ 

UREN. Maleal. Ur€na ainuata, Rheed^. 

URENA LOBATA.RoxR. iii. 182. 

Ban pchrA, BBNa. Hind. Kat-aai-nai, Burm. 
Kangya; Kanguya, Ben. Urpn, Maleal. 

Wet-khy8opai-nai, Piliya, Tkl 

Burm. Talia mankena, ^ ,, 

This malvaceoua plant, as also U. sinuata, 
are comnioii in most parts <>f India, and along 
the coasts of Amherst and Tenasserim ; the 
bark of 13. lobata yields a strong and tolerably 
fine substitute for flax. It is un annual, 
flowering in December, but though in 
other respects renfembling Triumfetta, the 
flower is of a light pinkLsii colour, and the 
capsules are a little larger than th<»ae of 
Triumfetta lobata, and differ still more in their 
presenting from three to five groove.s, mark¬ 
ing the detriscence, or tlie number of valves 
or parts of which the capsule is composed ; 
but in oilier respects the two plants appear 
alike to ordinary observation, and alike also 
as to the value of their fibre. They are 
both generally found growing together, and 
are two of the most plentiful weeds which are 
to be found in Pegu. They take possession 
of all ground recently cleared of tree jungle 
about Rangoon, and extend without interrup¬ 
tion to the Pegu and Tounglioo districts, but 
become sparco, or only occasionally met with 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. 
This plant is the pest of Rangoon and its 
peighbourhood, springing up spontaneously 
wherever the jungle is cleared, and rapidly 
forming a dense mass of luxuriant vegetation. 
The fibre is manufactured by simple macera¬ 
tion, and afterwards beating tlie stalks. Very 
good ‘ gunny’ ha.s been made from it, and it is 
believed that the fibre might, if treated 
with due care and skill, prove valuable. Any 
quantity of the plant may be had for the 
mere trouble of gathering it.— McClelland. 
Royle. Fh. IH. Roxb. FI. Ind. Tenas- 

sen m. 

URFALAYURI. Duk, Cicca disticha, 
Linn^ properly Harfaleuri, or Harphareuri, 

URGHANDAB, a river 250 miles long,ris¬ 
ing in the Hazareh mountains, about lat, 33°, 
Ion. 67°, and runs south-westerly to 25 miles 
pas^ ICandahar; then westerly in the remainder 
of its course, and falls into the Helmuud river, 
where it is crossed 12 miles from Kandahar. It 
is ordinarily about 40 yards wide, from two 
to three feet deep, and fordable; but in inunda¬ 
tions becomes much increased. The l|reater 
part of its water is drawn off to fertilize the 
country. 

URGINEA INDICA. Wight, syn, of 
Soilla Indicft, Rioxb-j the jungly-piws of the 
Concans. 


Hind. A yellow^li colpurtd 
perfumed powder, made of several acewtedin' 
gredientS) e&ndal wood,wood aloes, rose water* 
attar of roses, civet cat perfume, apd oil of yes* 
samine.— HerJclots, 

URGUNJ, the old capital of Kharasm, ia 
the Urvan of the Vendidad. 

URHAR. Hind. Cytisus cajan. 

URI KULURU KRADU. Tam. Sir J.E. 
Tennent (vo). 2, p. 468) gives this as the 
Tamil name of a musical mollusc of Ceylon, 
and which be surmises to be Littorina loevis, 
or Cerithium palustre. Th^ Tamil for crying 
shell, however, is Kuchil podu-kira kiliiija). 

URL Tel. Oryza sativa, Linn,^ uuhusked 
rice. 

URL Hind, Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

U 111 AM. Assam. Andrachne trifoliata, 
Roxb. 

UHIMEDA. Sans. Vachellia Farnesiana. 

URLMIDI or Uru raitti, or Ulimidi. Tkl. 
Cratseva Roxburghii. 

URINARU INDICA. Burm. the Phyl- 
lanthus nirnri, Linn. There are two varie¬ 
ties of this, U. erecta and U. spinosa, Burm. 

URINJI. Maleal. 3apindus laurifolius* 

Vahl. 

URISHA. Seeindra. 

URiT-MANlS. Malay. Glycyrrhiza 
glabra, Linn. 

URJOON, a small river of Hameerpoor. 

UIIJUN. Urjuua or Urjuu-sadra. Duk. 
Terminalia alata, Peutaptera aijuna. Urju- 
na Bark is the astringent bark of Terminalia 
alata.—Reny. 'Ph. p. 220. 

UllKA. Bkng. and Hind. Asclepias 
gigantea. 

URKAN. Arab. Lawsonia inormia. 
Henna. 

URK-I-SHORA. Pers. Nitric acid. 

URK-I-GANDAK. Sulphuric acid. 

URK-I-NAMAK. Hydrochloric acid. 

URKUR. Hind. Rhus vernicifera, 

URLU. Tel. unhusked rice, the grain of 
Oryza sativa, Linn. 

URMENA. Arab. Sal ammoniac. 

URMUK, a product of the Kashmir looms 
resembling strong nankin. 

URMUL. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 

UR.V, alsoUrni, Hind. Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

URN, also Urni of Kagiian. Corylus lacera. 
the hazel. 

URN KANIJ NALIKA. Tel. Geltis 
oriental is, Linn. 

UROMYCE3-? See Fungi. 

UROONA. Sans, the dawn. See Arana. 

UROONA. Beng. and Hind. Rubia cordi- 
folia. 

UROOS or Utarosha. Sans. Adhatoda 
vasica. 

URORA, a mahomedan tribe on e^nto 
r 14 
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UROSTIGMA RELIGIOSUM. 


URSUS. 


side of the ledus^ south of Kalabagh and 
around Multan. 

URRANKI GADDI. Tbl. Poa nutans, 
Rett. R, 335. 

URS or Ooroos. Arab, oblations, of¬ 
ferings to a saint, the anniversary of whose 
death is called his Ooroos, as Kadir Wuli ki 
Ooroos, the festival day of Kadir the saint. 

UROSTIGMA iEGEIROPHYLLUM. Mio. 
syn. of Ficus infeotorin, Willde, 

UROSTIGMA ARNOTTIANUM. Mio. 

Kappootoo.bo.gass, Singh. 

Grows in the hot drier parts of Ceylon. It 
is not Ficus lucida.— Thw. Rn, PI* Zeyh p. 
264. 

UROSTIGMA BENGHALENSE. Mig. 
Ficus Beugalensis, Lxmi. | F. Indica,, Linn. 

Maba'Uooga'gass, Singh. 

Grows all over India, and in the hotter parts 
of Ceylon, probably not indigenous.— Thw. 
En, PI. Zeyl. p. 265. See Ficus Indica. 
UROSTIGMA ELASTICUM. Mio. 

Kusneer, Beno. j Elastic-gum tree, Eng. 

UROSTIGMA CEYLONENSE. Mig. 
Ficus infectoria, Willd. j U. Tjakela, Mig. 

U. legeirophjllum, Mig. 1 U. Ccylonense, „ 

Kirri-palla-gasa, Singh. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation o^ 
2000 feet. The Singhalese sometimes us® 
the bark of the tree instead of the areca nuti 
to chew with their betel leaf.— Thw. En. PU 
Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA LACCIFfitoM. Mig. syn. 


of Ficus laccifera, Roxh. 

UROSTIGMA MYSORENip^Mio. 

Ficua Mysorensis, Roth. | Ficus citSfolia, WiUd. 


Booncoga-gass. Singh. 


A tree of the peninsula of India, not uncora" 
mon in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 265, 

UROSTIGMA NITIDUM, Mig. Ficua 
nitida, Thunb. ; W. Ic. ; Rh. 

UROSTIGMA PISIFERUM. Mig. Ficus 
nitida.— Thxmh. ; W. Ic. ; Rh. 

UROSTIGMA RELIGIOSUM. Mig. 


Ficus religiosa, Linn. 


Bo-Troe, Anglo-Singh. Pippula, San sc- 

Pipal Tree, Anglo-Hind. Bo, Bo-gaha; 

Ashwertha, Bbng. Bo-gaes, Singh. 

A ni-pipal, ^Bombay. Arasam maram, Tam. 
Holy-fig tree, * Eng. Raya-manu, Tkl. 

Pipal, Hind. Kaghi, „ 

Arealii, Malbal. 

The holy fig tree or pipul tree is to be seen 
ill all parts of India. It is much admired by 
Europeans for its elegant form and the 
constant movement of its leaves. It is the bo- 
tree of the Singhalese budd’hists, and is to be 
met with in that island wherever there is 
or has been a buddhist temple, but the 
most famous bo-tree is at the temple at 
Auarajapura. It was grown from a cutting 


sent from Hindustan, and in A;D. 1800 it will 
be 2200 years old. It is held in great estima¬ 
tion by Singhalese buddhists. The Bo-tree is 
to be seen throughout India, but the frequen¬ 
cy of F. religiosa and F. Indica depends very 
much on the proportion of hindus among the 
population. In some parts, where the latter 
is almost entirely mahomedan, these trees are 
very rare, even allowing for differences of 
climate.— Thwaites. Roxh. Powell. Flor, Andh. 
EtewarU 

UROSTIGMA RETUSUM. Mig. 


U. nitidura, 

Mig. 

F. nitida, 

Thxinh. 

U. ovoideum, 

U. pisiferum, 

n 

F. benjaminoa, 

Roxb. 


F. pallida. 

Wall. 

Ficus retusa, 

Linxi. 


• 


A frequent tree in India and common in 
the Central Province of Ceylon up to an ele¬ 
vation of 5000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p 
265. 

UROSTIGMA rjAKELA. Mig. syn. of 
Ficus infectoria, Willde. 

UROSTIGMA TOMENTOSUM. Mig. 

F’icus tomontosa, Roxh., IValp., I. e. 

A tree of India and Ceylon,— Thiv. En. PU 
Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA TJIELA. Mig. 

Ficus tjiela, Roxb. F. amplissima, Linn, 

F. Indica, Linn. Syit. 

Veg. 922. 

Datira, Mahr. Ichi marans, Tam. 

Eichie maram, Tam, 

A tree of India, common on the Bombay 
side, in ravines of the ghats, but not on open 
forest land. There is a noble specimen of 
this tree in the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, 
whose branches spread over an area of ground 
120 yards in diameter.— Roxb. W. Ic, Wiyht. 
Thw. En. Pi. Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA WIGHTIANUM. Mio. 

U. perseecfolium, Mig. 

Common in the Central Province of Cey¬ 
lon up to an elevation of 5000 feet.— Thw. 
En. PL Zeyl. p. 265. 

URRNl. Hind, also Urrvi. Panj. Corylus 
colurna, Linn. 

URSANIKUN. Arab. Arsenic. 

URSH. Pers. The 9th heaven of the 
mahomedans. 

URSUS. The bear, a genus of the caniivor- 
ous mammalia, the following species of which 
occur in America and Asia :— 

U. americanus. Black Bear of America. 

U. arctOB. Brown Bear of Europe. 

XJ. ferox.Grisly Bear of the Rocky Mountains. 
U. isabellinuB. Brown Bear of India. 

XJ. labiatus. Black Bear of India. 

U. malayanus, of Assam to Borneo. 

U. maritimus, or Polar Bear. 

XJ. syriacus of Syria. 

XJ. tibetanus. Black Bear of Himalayas. 
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URSUS ISABELLINCS. 




UET-HABHEDA, 


The followiag are synonyms of the bear. 
Bear, Enq. Ursui, Latin. 

Dub, Ar. Kiksha, Sans. 

Dob, Ethiop. Hbb, Deep, Pers. 

Arktos, Grrek. Karadi, Tam. 

Rich, Hind. Gudelgu,^ Tel. 

The genus Ursua, of the mammalia, is a plan- 


not a variety, it certainly very closely allied 
to that of Europe, Northern Asia, and Arctic 
America. In Asia the bear of Siberia and 
the Altai, U. arctos, is called the brpwn bear ; 
but tliis species is said to frequent the 
Himalayas only. Dr. Horsfield named it Ursus 


tigrade animal, of which four Indian species isabellinus from a single skin brought horn 


are known, viz., U. Isabellinus of Horsfield ; Nepal, but 


r two specimens arc 


U. labiatus of Biaiuville ; U. Malayensis of seldom exactly alike.— Drs. Adams^ Jerdon- 


•llaffles; and U. Tibetanusof Cuvier. U. Isabel- 
linus is, according to Gray, the U. Syriacusof 
Hemprich and Ehreuberg, and is that known 
to Himalayan sportsmen as the Brown, Red, 
Yellow, White, Gray, Silver or Snow bear, or 
Tibetan Snow bear, and the Harput of Kash¬ 
mir, for it inhabits Tibet and the snowy re¬ 
gions of the Himalaya, and high Central 
Asia generally. 

Ursus labiatus of Blainville is found all 
over India, Ceylon and Assam, and is the 
Ballu or Reech. It has received several scien¬ 
tific synonyms, attaching it to the genera Bra- 
dypus and Melurus, and ita'names in English, 
Five-fingered Sloth, Sloth Bear, and Ursine 


URSUS LABIATUS. Blain. ; Hh/lkEll 

Bradypua uisinus, ShuvK 1 Melursna lybicua, . 

Kaddi, Karaddi, Can. Blialn, Hind. 

heed), Duk* Baiiiia, Kol. 

Sloth Bear, Eng* Aswail, Mahr. 

Indian Black Bear, ,, Riksha, SaN3. 

Horse shoo Bear, „ Karadi, Tam. 

Yerkl, Gondi. Elirgu, Tel. 

This bear Iuih a white V shape mark on 
its breast ; it inhabits Ceylon ai»d all British 
India and Kashmir. It lives on fruits, seeds, 
honey and ants. It is easily tamed, taught to 
show antics, and is led about to be exhibited. 
— Jerdo?i^ p. 77. 

URSUS MALAYANIJS. 


Sloth, have corresponded. It 


domesticated. When wild it lives on roots 
and honey. 

Ursus Malayauus occurs in Arakan, Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in In¬ 
do-Chinese countries generally. 

U. Tibetanus, the Black Bear of Himala¬ 
yan sportsmen, inhabits the forest region of 
the Himalaya, and is very rare in Tibet, 
though met with in its eastern forests. It 
seems identical with U. Isabellinus.— Blylh. 
Cat. See Mammalia ; Prochilus ; Ur?<u.s. 
URSUS ISABELLINUS. Horsf.; Blyth. 

U, Syiiacue, Ilempr. 

Snow Bear, Eno. Silver Bear, Eno. 

Brown Bear, ,, Barf-ka reetch. Hind. 

Red Bear, „ Bhaln, ,, 

Yellow Bear, ,, Hai -piR, Kasum. 

Gray Boar, „ Drin-mor, Ladak. 


eadily U- enryapilus. 


Malayan Bear. 


ThivS is perfectly identical in Borneo, Java, 
Assam, Arakan, Tenasserim, &c.— Wallace, 
URSUS SEWALENSIS. A fossil bear, 
discovered by Sir F. T. Cautley in the 
Sewalik Hills. 


URSUS TIBETANUS. F. Cuv. 

U. torquatirs iSdiinz U. feiox, 
Helarctos tibetanus, 

Ailams. 


liobinson' 


Blylh* y Bhalak, Bkno I Hiiriulayan Black be.'ir. 

^ Thou), Bhot. I Soiia, Lepcii. 

The black bear s favourite haunts are in 
Hind.’ woods and jungles of tlje lesser ranges 
„ of the Himalayas, wliere it lies all day, to 
Kasum. issue forth .at night-lall and feed in fields and 
g‘'^’deiis. 'Ihe black bear i.s not nncominon 
stribu” b.-uTier-chains of 

' bla'k during the fruit season may 

suread valley, where its depredations 

iK^es* f apple, walnut, and mulberry trees, 

brown known, and whole crops of Indian 

'8 liM*' sometimes completely destroyed 


mountains, but Dr. Adams says its distribu¬ 
tion is not 80 general as that of the black 
species, Helarctos Tibetanus, which is spre.ad 
over the whole extent of the lower ranges of 
the Indian Himalaya, whereas the brown 
bear is confined to districts, and prefers high 


The brown bear inhabits the Himalaya Tl I L / nneom 

.K.,. r.. "f t'*® barner-cliiuns 


UCill IS v;uuuiicu to iiuu LTCICIB mun ' r,. ti_ , . ‘ 

and rugged mountains near the confines of ^ ***^ders. Although 

_x.T.i _ . j _ 1 _ •_ /. said to attack sheep at time.s, this species is 


perpetual enow, and nowhere is its fancy \ ^ t ^ » * 

better gratified than among the noble chains • i- ^ 

which surround Cashmert, especially the “ trees, that it m«y freq 

secluded Rlens, such as the Wurdwun valley Th brunches, standing erect, 

and its offshoots. Bears were at one time very j^dams wi .h i s foio-paws. 

abundant there, but every year shows marked 

diminution in their numbers, so that, before URTENYSA. Arab. Cyclamen Europse- 
long, we may ^pect to hear of the almost 

complete extermination of the species in the URT’HABHEDA. Sans. From artha, and 
Cashmere ranges. Dr. Adams says that if bheda, separation. 
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URTICACE^.. 


URTICA CRENDLATA. 


URTH ANJAN, a form of divination tliat prow on the Neilgherries are the Urtica 
amongst Indian mahomedans. heterophylla or common Neilgherry nettle, and 

URTICA. A genus of plants belonging to tbe Giraniinia Lesoheuaultiana of Dr. Wight’s 
the natural order known as Nettle plants or leones, a superior kind of nettle yielding a 
Nettle worts. It is a genus of the order very fine strong fibre. The latter plant grows 
Urticaceae, some of the species are gigantic in abundance on the Anamallay range, 
and with intense stingirig powers. They and in great quantities at the foot of the 
yieldf valuable fibres from tlieir stems, which Coonoor ghaut, at a level of only 1000 feet 
are employed in the manufacture of fine linen, above tiie sea. In the Sikkim Himalaya 
Fortune tells ns that on the island of Chusan, the fibres of some of tlio various nettles are 
there i.s a species of Urtica, botli wild and cnlti- twisted fo; bowstrings, others as thread for 
vated, which grows abotit three or four feet in sewing and weaving ; while many nettles are 
height, and produces a strong fibre in the eaten raw and in soups,especially the numerous 
bark, which is prepared by the natives and little succulent species. When preparing for 
sold for the purpose of making ropes and the Great ICxhibition of 1859, Dr. James Tay- 
cahle.s. Hemp i.s cultivated iw the provinces lor named several plantsiu Hengal adapted for 
n<»rtli of tlie Meiling, but rhe pltnt also grow.s the manufacture of textile fabrics. A species 
in Fuhkieu; tlie grass clotli maile from it is not of Urtica, of whose fibres the much admired 
so much used for common dres-ses as cotton grass-cloth of China is made, is cultivated in 
and silk. Tliere are three Chinevse plants Rungpore ; and either it, (»r an allied species, 
which produce a fibre made into cloth known tlie Hheea, is grown in Assam and Cachar, and 
as grass cloth, viz., the (j.uniMbis sativa, or the Ret-ya and Nway*bet-ya of Burmali, are 
hemp, at Canton, the Urtica inve:i, a s[iecies species of British Burmah— Roxb, Hooker 
of nettle grown about Suchatn, and the 8idu Him. Jour. vol. f. p. 293. Voigt. Jur. Rep, 
tiliaefolia, near Tieii-tsiu-fu. Exh. 1851. llogte Fib. Plants. Fortune, Wtl- 

URTlCACFiE. Tlie nettle tribe of pbiiits Horn's Middle Kingdom, Hog^ Veget. Kingd, 
are trees, shrubs or lierb.s, about 300 species See Covv-tree. Maclura tinctoria. Urtica inter- 
of wliich are known to occur in the Ea.st rnpta. China grass. Decaschistia crotonifolia, 
Indies in tlie following IG genera, viz.:— Boehmeria. Girardinia. 

59 Urtica. 2 Troplu^ 21 Procris URT[C.\ ARGFNTEA is a nettle of the 

1 P.irieraria, 11 Bodirncria, 1 Anliaris, Society Islands, the fibres of which are COll- 

2 Cioceph.- 1 Oannab.-, 1 so,,,- 

167 Fie.r 1 Lep'.'ra.idra, innate,.la, U RTIO A CRKNUL ATA. RoXB. iii. 591. 

14 Arfcocarptis, 2 1 Eiucarpuru.s. Ch<>r-patti, BenO, I Mialim-nm SiKKiM. 

Many of tliese plants are lactescent. The I Baoun-shaitan Timor ? ? 

genera Urtica, Boehmeria, and Cannabis, all ‘ ^ gigantic Htinging nettle, a native of the 
furnish mseful fibres ; the genus Morns, the Inlls and valley.s on the east of Bengal, at Luc- 
clible m,ilbeiTv, and its leaves are the favour- Pundua flills, and Assam. Dr. Hooker 

ile fruit of suecie-. of silkworui. ; tl,o bark '"‘•"t"'"'' "'"fe ‘>'0 (Jr'x'nd is swampy, 

of tlie Rroussonelia is luaoufaotuied into a bandanas abound, with this gigantic 

strong paper material ; the genera Fiens and. shrubby stem, with 

Artocarpus, the fig-t,ees and jack-trees, yield acute leaves, having the margins 

edible fruits. The cow-tree belongs to this cremilate or shglitly dentate, both sides alike, 
nat,iral order, andapparently to the genus Bre- ‘''® armed with acute burning hairs, 

simum. When wonu.ied, a milky nutritious 'O'C stmg produces great pain, extending to 
jiiiceisdischai’ged in such abundance as to ren- arm-pit; abates after two or three days, 
der it an important object to the poor natives but does not disappear entirely for nine days, 
in whose country it grow.s. It is described by Ilannay says of this^ and another 

'Humboldt ns ))eing peculiar to the Cordil- ^Ig^utic stinging nettle, that they afford a 
leras of the coast of Caracas, particularly quantity of fine white fibre, but apparently of 
from Barbnla to the lake of Maracaybo, uo great strength, and, by report, not very 
near the viilaiie of San Mateo, and in the Some of the liill tribes use the fibre 

vicinity of Caucagua, three days’ journey fabricating coarse cloths. According to 
cast of Caracas. In these places it bears ^ Shaugbuessy it stings so terribly tJiat 
the name of Palo do Vnea, or Arbol de Leche, it has sometimes occasioned very formidable 
and forms a fme tree resembling the Star- symptoms. Another urti(^, the Daoun-sbai- 
Apple of the West Indies. Species of Urtica tan, or demon nettle of 7 imor, is still more 
and Girardinia abounds on the Neilgher- dangerous in its effects.—O'S/iaugknejsg, p. 
ries and other localities, and yield a JiogleFib. PI p. m. Hooker Him. 

long and silky fibre like the true Rheea or •^ourn, vol, ii. p. 339. Jioxb. ni. 591. Votgt, 
China grass. The two plants of the Urticacess 
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URTICA HETEROPHYLLA. 


URTICA NIVEA. 


URTICA HETEROPHYLLA. Roxb. 


Urtica palniata, Forsle. 1 
Neilgberry nettle, Eng. | 
Hooroo Assam. 

An, Jan, Kal» of Beas. 
Ileopa, Serpa, Bhot. 
Bet ya, Bqbm. 

Kingl of CuEKAB. 

Theng mab, OiiiN. 


Girardinia LeBchenaul- 
tiana, Wail. 

Bichu (scorpion,) Hind. 
Keri, of Jhelum. 

Ani Shorinigam, 

Mat.eal. 
j Ein, Sanoli,of Ravi. 
I Karla, Bhabar of Sutlej. 


This is a fine tall nettle, with immense leaves 
and a vigorous sting. It is the most widely dif¬ 
fused of the large Indian nettles, being found 
in Burmah, in Assam, in south Concan, along 
the Malabar coast, in Mysore, the Neilgher- 
ries, in the valleys of the Himalayas> along 


is finished to Coimbatore ; as the seeds are 
quick of vegetation, the cultivation of this 
plant can be carried to any extent, and 
the supply might be largely increased as 
the plant is abundant and widely distributed 
over the Indian peninsula. The fibre from 
the bark of old wood was steeped in cold 
water for about six days. The bark of 
young wood was steeped in hot water for 
about twenty-four hours, when the fibre was 
found to separate readily from the pulp. 
Neither of the specimens were exposed more 
than three weeks to bljgach, and consequently, 
the colour was not so good as would have been 


the foot of the hills to the Dehra Doon, the obtained had more time been occupied in the 

_4.1..X LI: 1 j _ ^ _- 


northern valleys of the Himalaya, and in many 
places of the. Punjab Himalaya as between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at 2500 to 7000 feet, 
where stems are often employed for making 


bleaching process ,—Great Exhib. of 1851. 
M. E. Juries' HeportSy Royle's Fib. PlantSyp, 
67. Di\ J. L. Stewart. Favjab Plants^ p. 215- 
Cleghorn. Puujab Reports^ p.68. Mr. Mclvor 


twine and ropea by the dry process; bnt ^ j 

In the N. W. Himalaya, these are not URTICA HYPERBOREA. Jacq. 

prized, as they perish quickly from wet. z^tud, Lauak. | Stokp.., Ladak, 

It is an annual, with erect angular stems, Dzatsulfc, „ ‘ ( Tsodraa, „ 

marked with small white specks, in which are A small species common in parts of 
inserted stiff, most acute bristles, which pro- Ladak from 11,500 to 17,000, and occasionally 


duce intense pain. The bark abounds in fine, 
white, glossy silk-like fibres, but these pro¬ 
bably differ with the locality in which the 
plant is grown. Dr. Wight describes that of 
the Neilgherries as a fine, soft, flax-like fibre, 
and fitted to compete with flax for the manu¬ 
facture of evt*u very fine textile fabrics. Tlie 
Todawar race extract it by boiling the 
plant, and use it as a material for making 
thread. Samples have been shown at all 
the exhibitions. To that of 1851, speci¬ 
mens were sent by Dr. Wight, prepared 
ill'll rude way, by boiling, by the Todawar of 
the Neilgherry mountains. Dr. Wight said 
of it, that it produces a beautifully fine and 
soft flax-like fibre, which the Todawar race 
use as a thread material, and, if well prepar¬ 
ed, fitted to compete with flax for the manu¬ 
facture of very fine textile fabrics. Mr. 
Dickson by passing it through his machine 
and liquid, rendered it like a beauti¬ 
ful, soft, silky kind of flax, of which 
the tow would be useful for mixing with 
wool, as has been done with the China 


to nearly 18,50u feet. Its young leaves are 
eaten as a pot-herb.— Dr. L. /. StewarU P» 
Planliy p> 215. 

URTICA INTERRUPTA. This large 
annual grows wild during the rains. The 
whole plant is covered with stinging hairs, 
like the common nettle.— Riddell. 

URl'lCA JAPONICA, in Japan, its bark 
is made into lines, cordage, and cloth. 

URTICA NiyEA. Linn. China-grass. 

TJ. tenacissima, Roxh. | Boehmeria uivea, Gandi. 
Kunkamis. Assam. | Kaloeo, Malay. 

Gwon, also Goun, BukM. 1 Rami, „ 

A pla-it of the Mauritius, Sylhet, Assam, 
Ruugpore, Burmah, Tenasserim, Cochin- 
China, Sumatra, Moluccas, Japan, Its bark 
abounds in fibres of great strength and fine¬ 
ness, from which the grass cloth, or China grass 
cloth, is fabricated. Though this beautiful fabric 
has long been known, and it is met with bleach¬ 
ed and unbleached, it is only in comparative¬ 
ly recent times that it has been ascertained 
to be manufactured from the fibres of this 
plant. It is extensively used by the Chinese, 


and the. fibre used for the finest being woven into narrow pieces and into 


purposes. Major Hannay says the Assamese 
use the fibre extensively in the manufacture 


handkerchiefs, the export being chiefly to In¬ 
dia and the United States, many handkerchiefs 


of cloth. The Chinese prize it for the softness being sent to the latter country. Cloths are 
of its fibre, as well as for its strength. Mr. sent from the Chinese market to South Ame- 
Mclvor forwarded to the Madras Exhibition rica, made from grass-clotli and nankeen. To 
excellent specimens, remarking that the plant obtain the fibre, the plant is out down and 

grows wildall over the Nilgiris, and as itis well dried, and the bark then stripped. It 

known to the natives, its cultivation might be was cultivated for several years by Major 
readily extended. The value put on the fibre Macfarquhar at Tavoy, who endeavoured to 
was £ 70 to £ 80 the ton. Its cultivation on induce the natives to foster it, but it has not 

the Hills would pay well so soon as the rail yet been brought into general culture. China 
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grass-cloth is made in the Canton province, 
and largely exported to Europe and ^Mnerica. 
The plant is also abundantly grown in the 
adjoining province of Kiang-se. Fabrics of 
various degrees of fineness are made from I 
this fibre and sold in these provinces, but 
none so fine as that made about Canton ; it 
is also spun into thread for sewing purposes, 
and is found to be very strong and durable. 
There are two very distinct varieties of this 
plant common in Che-kiang—the one cul¬ 
tivated, the other wild. The cultivated varie¬ 
ty has larger leaves than the other ; on the 
upper side they are of a lighter green, and on 
the under they are much more downy. The 
stems also are lighter in colour, and the whole 
plant has a silky feel about it which the wild 
one wants. The wild variety grows plenti¬ 
fully on sloping hanks, on city walls, and 
on old, ruinous buildings. It is not 
prized by the natives, who say its fibre is net 
so fine, and more broken and confused in itsf 
structure than the other kind. The cultivat- 
ted kind yields three crops a year. Mr Fortune 
states that hemp is cultivated in the provinces 
north of Meiling, but the plant also grows in 
Fuhkien ; the grass-cloth made from it is 
not so much used for common dresses as 
cotton and silk. There are three plants which 
produce a fibre made into cloth known under 
this name, viz., the Cannabis sutiva, or hemp at 
Canton, the Urtica iiivea, a species of nettle 
grown about Suchan, and the Sida iili^efolia 
near Tien-tsin-fu.— WiUiam's Middle Kivg 
dom^ 106. Hoxb. ii, 590. Fortune. Voigt. 
p. 280, Hon^ble Mr. Morrison's Compendious 
Description. Dr Mason. 

U RTIC A FU LC H E UllIM A. Ch enj ul. 

Hind. A plant of Kaghaii. 

URTICA PAliMATA. Forsk, syn. of 
Urtica heterophylla, Roxh. 

URTICA rULCHERRlMA. The hill 
nettle affords very fair samples of fibre, long 
in staple and of considerable strength. On 
the NeiJgherry Hills it is known and appre¬ 
ciated both by the Todawar and Burgher.— 
M. E. J. R. 

URTICA TUBEROSA. Roxn. 

Clumdur Mull, Bkno. 

A nettle of Bengal and the Moluccas, with 
very small greenish flowers. Its roots are 
eaten raw, boiled or roasted, and are iiutri- 
tibns*.— Roxb. iii. 583. Voigt. 280. 

URU, a race on the Kaladyn river in Arra- 
can. numbering about 2800 sotils. 

URU, also Joba, or Juva. Brng. Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis, Lmn. 

URUK-US-SAFR. Ar, Curcuma longa, 

Roxk ; Rheede, 

URUKZYE, herdsmen who pass the win¬ 
ter in the lower levels of the Kohat and 
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Tiri hills, and in summer drive their flocks 
and herds to the mountain tops. See Af¬ 
ghan. 

URUMEAH. The very ancient city of 
Urumeah, Thebanna ol Strabo, and supposed 
birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a no¬ 
ble plain fertilized by the River Shar, and on 
the south-west ot the lake to which it gives 
its name. This town is thirty-two fursung 
from Tabreez, and contains a population of 
twelve t)j( iisiind souls.— Jjalcolm's History 
of Pet S'ia, voL ii p. 138. See Urumiyeh, 

URU MiTTL Tel. Cratoava Roxburghii, 
R. B. 

URUMIYEH. A salt lake in the north 
of Persia, about 60 oiilcs long, 20 broad, and 
24 feet deep. See Urumeah. 

URUN KHARUBZA. Hind. Carica pa- 
paya. 

UllANDHANA. Sans. From a, privative ; 
and rand liana, to cook. 

URUU. JiENQ. Hind. Cganus Indicus. 

URUS, also W{iro.sinu Sans. Adhatoda 
vasica, Nees. ; Roxb. 

URUSA. Bkno. Solanuin verbascifolium, 
Linn. 

UHUSAH-DAR PARDA. Pers. lit. ‘'the 
bride in a veil,'^ the ludian gooseberry, Physa- 
lis peruviana. 

URUSl. See Japan. 

URUTTA CHANDANAM. Mal. syu. of 
PterocarpuH santalinus, Linn. 

URUZ, uUo Urz. Ar. Rice. 

URVA. The Aryans, in their migration, 
made their seventh settlement in Urva, the 
modern Cabul. The Record (in viii, verse 11) 
alludes to Urva, proved by Haug to be Cabul, 
tho identity of which was previously 'un¬ 
known. 

URVA CANCRIVOIIA. Hono.s.; Myth. 

Gulo urva, Hodgson. I Viverra fusca. Gray. 

I liardw. 

The Crab muugoos; it belongs to a genus of 
cjiriiivorous mammals, of the family Viverridae 
and sub-family Viverrinse. It inhabits Nepaul, 
the S. E. Himalaya, As.sam, and Arakan, 
and according to Mr. Ilodgsoii, it dwells in 
burrows and is carnivorous. — Jerdon^ p, 
138. Journ Js. Soc. Btng. voL vi. p. 56, 
Tennent's Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon^ p. 40-41. 

URVI Hind. Caladium esculentum. Urvi- 
gadda. Duk, Tkl. the root, andUrvi-ki bhaji. 
Dux., the greens. 

URVASI, tlie most famous among the 
courtesans of Deva-lokum, the heaven of the 
hindu gods. 

URYA, the language of Orissa. The ori¬ 
ginal site of the Or or Odru tribe appears to 
have had very narrow limits, viz., along the 
coast line from the Rasikulia river near Gaa* 
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jam, northwards to the Kans river near Soro, 
in Int. 21^^ 10'; but in the process of migra¬ 
tion and conquest, under the Ganga-vansa 
line, the limits of Orissa (Or-des) were extend¬ 
ed to Midnapore and Hoogly on the n-rth, 
and to J(«jalimundiy on tlie Godavery to the 
south. It is a t(derably pure dialect of Hen- 
gali. In tlie direction of Bengal, it fallows 
tlie coast-line as far as the Ilijilli and Turn- 
look divisions on the Hoogly. On tlie west¬ 
ern side of the Midnapore district, it inter¬ 
mingles with Bengali near the river Snban- 
rekha. To tlie westward, the Gond and Uria 
languages pass into each other, and :it Sona- 
pur half the yieople speak the one and half 
the other language. Alroiit Gaijarn tire first 
traces of Telugu or Teliny ocour, tlrougli the 
Urya still pi^evails forty-live miles south of 
Gaiijivm on the lowlands of the sea-shore, 
beyond which Telngii begins to predominate. 
At Chicrtcole the latter is the prevailing dia¬ 
lect; and in Vizairapatnin, Telugu only is 
Rl)oken in the open country, though Ur*ya, in 
the mountains, runs further down to the 
south. The Urya peofde ai’e a tall, fair, some¬ 
what slender ri«ce. Their country, Orissa 
or Ur-desa, is bounded on the north by Ben- 
g;d, on tlie a nitb by I be Northern Oii-cars, on 
the west by Gondwana, and on tire east by 
the Bav of I^»engal. See Indie. 

ITRZIZ. Pkrk. Tin. 

UUZUN. pK.Hs. Pivnicuin miliaceum. 

USAN. UicNr.. Termiiialir tomento.sa, IP. I 

<{; A. 

USAN, Jilsf) Usi. IT INI). Brassiea enica. 

USA 11. Hind, (’ymbopogon aromaticns, 

USABA BKWA NT). ifiNo. Giunboge. 
Cambogia C^ichinensis, Kiien 'uj. Garcinia inari- 
goatana, Gamboiria gutta, A, and lly- 
pei’iciiin pomifernm, Hoxh., are Noui’cesof gani- 
buge .—Powell Hand-Book^v. l,p. 407. 

USEER. Hind. Cuscus, tlie root of 
Andropogon mnricaturn. 

UShBlIKI. Tkl. Eiiiblica offi(3innlis. 

USFAU. Arab. Carthamus tincturiiis. Saf¬ 
flower. 

USGUND, also Keknnj. Hind. Pbysalis 
sonmifera. 

USI IA See Hindu. 

USllAUA. Hind. Sarsaparilla. 

USHAK. Hind, also Fesliuk, Ar. Dorenia 
animoniacum, also its gum, Sirnagli-ba-us-slii- 
rin. is Gum ammoniaciini. 

USHAS, in liindoo mythology, the dawn, 
by the ancient hind us regarded and worship¬ 
ped as a goddess. See Saraswati. 

USHAS. A hymn from the Rig Veda. 

USHER. Arab. A term used in exorcism. 
USB RUNG. See Cush. 

USHNA. Hind. A lichen, a species of Bor- 
rera. 
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USHNAZ DAOUD., Ar. Hyssopus offici¬ 
nalis, W. 

USH OKA. Sans. From a, privative, and 
shook, sorrow. 

USHTA. Sans. Eight. 

USHTA-V AKRA. Sans. From ashta,eight, 
and vakra,crooked. 

USHTA-VASOO. Sans. From ashta, eight, 
and vasoo, a sort of gods. 

USHWAGANDHA. Beng. Hind. Physalis 
somnifera. 

USHWINIA KOOAIARA. Sans. From 
asliwini, a mare, and koomara. a child. 

USHVVA ATEDMA. SaN'j. Fromushwa or 
ashwa, a horse, and niedlia, flesh, the sacrifice 
of the horse. See Aswa medha. 

USHVVA-SENA. Sans. From ashwa, a 
liorse, and sena, a. soldier. 

U8IDDHL Sans. From a, priv, and 
siddhi. completion. 

USFAR. Ar. Cartliamns tinctorius, 
Linn. 

IISIKMANU. Tel. Cratseva Roxburgliii, 
n. Jl 

USI-PUPRA-VANA. Sans. From asi, 
a nrymetar, patra, leaves, and vana, forest. 

USIR. Hind. .^ans. Andropogon rnnrica- 
tum, Rrtz.ov Anatherum muiicafiim. Cuscus. 

USI RIKA. Tel. also Ainala kniiu. Sans. 
Einblica officinali.s, Geerin. Phyllanthus em- 
blicn, Roxh. 

US I KIKE MANU Tel. Cratmva Rox- 

burgiiii, li, B)\. al>o U'dki maim, orUliniidi. 

USri'A, tlie father of Sagara, on being 
expelled by Ji(»stile kings of the Haihya, 
the Talrijunghs, and the Siisoovindha races, 
fled to the Hi 111 vat mountains, where he died 
leaving hi.s wives pregnant, and from one of 
these Sagara was born. It was to preserve 
the .solar race from the destruction which 
threatened it from the pridific lunar race, 
that the brahmin Parswa Rarna armed, evi¬ 
dently proving that tlie bralirninical faitli was 
held by the solar race, while the religion of 
Budd’ha, the great progenitor of the lunar, 
still governed his descendants. This strength¬ 
ened the opposition of the .sages of the solar 
line to Visliwamitra or Budd’ha of the 
lunar line obtaining brahminhood.— 7W'« 
Rojnsiha)}^ voL 1, p. 36. 

USMA-I-AZAM, properly Tsma-i Azam, 
the greatest attributes of the deity. 

USMA-I-HOOSNA, properly Isma-i-hoos- 
na, the glorious attributes of Mahomed. 

USMADUGA. Sans. Baubiiiia tomentosa, 
[Ann, 

USMAN. See Khajah. Khalif. Osman. 

USOORA. Sans. From a, priv, and soora, 
a name applied to the hindoo gods. 

USOOLA. Bi:ng. Vitex alata. 
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I U3-SALAM-00N-AJ.AIK00M. AlUBIO. 

Peace be unto you; the mahoiuedaii salutatiou. 
USSEL-KE ABI. Aeab. Vitex triloba. 
USSIR. Hind. Pees. ? Anatherum murica- 
tuni. 

USSL-US-SUDDIR. Arab] Rbamnusju- 
juba. 

USSUL-UN-NAHL, also Aiijubiii. Arab 
Hooey. 

USSUL-UR RASUN. Arab. Elecampane 
root. 

USSUL-US-SUS. Arab. Liquorice root. 
USSUL-US-b08UN, also U1 Manjuui, 
also Isra. Arab. Orris root. 

USS UL-UL URTEMY8A Cyclamen Euro- 
pceum, IK. 

UiSSUR. Ar. Afternoon. Assar ka-iiamnz, 
the noon-tide prayer. 

USTAGH FAR. Ar. Deprecation. Ustaglifar 
Allah, God forbid. 

USTUKMUDUS. Hind. An odoriferous la¬ 
biate which plant lias generally been attributed 
to tlie Lavendiila sta3chas, but it is a species 
of Prunella.— Powell Handbook^ v. I. p. 320. 

USTAiS'GA. SANS.Jfroiu asbta, eight, and 
anga, the body. 

USTK. Tel, Solanum tiilobatum, Linn. 
The leaves are eaten as a vegetable, lirown ' 
aj'plies this name to Calotropis gigautea. 

USTERAK, also Salajet, also Meah. Arab. 
S to rax. 

USTRANG. Hind. Atropa acuminata, 
Atropa uiandragora. 

USTURALAH. Arab. Hind. Pers. Astro¬ 
labe. 

USUL-UL-LLTFAH, also Astrang, Arab 
Atropa maiidragorii. A. acuminata. Mandrake. 

Ui 5 UL-US-SGS. Arab. Glicyrrhiza glabra. 
Liquorice. 

USUMPRUGNTATA. Sans. From a, priv, 
and sampragnata, completely informed. 

USUT. Sans, From a, priv, and sat, entity. 
USWUKUNiDA. Sans. Shorea robusla ; 
the saul tree. 

UTA^klANI. Tam. Daemia extensa, It. 
Brown. 

UTANGAN, Hind. A plant, often errone¬ 
ously referred to the genus Urtica. 

U TANZYE. SeeKelat. 

UTAKP^NI, also Antisa. Tel, Achyran- 
thes aspera, Linn, 

U TA R. Hind. High land, a slope, a descent. 
UTAS. Malay. Cordage. 

UTCHOLA. Sans. Psidiuin pyriferiim. 
UTHAUABEE. See Kunawar. 

UTHIN VENGA, Malbal. Pterocarpus 
marsupium. 

UTI-CIIETTU. Tel. Clerodendron inerme, 
GoBrin^ 

UTI PATAKA. Sans. From ati, excessive, 
and pataka, siQ. 


UTIRATRA. Sans* From ati, beyond, and 
ratri, night. 

UTI RAT*HI. Saks. From ati, very great, 
and rjit’hi, a charioteer. 

UTI KAY A. Sans. From ati, great, and 
kaya, the body. 

UTI 8. Hind. Asparagus sarmento.sus. 

UriSHAYOKI'l. Sans. From atishaya, 
exceeding, and ukti, a word. 

UTrrHI. Sans. From at, to move perpe¬ 
tually ; a guest, a stranger. 

UTMAN-KHEL. Pusht. An Afghan 
tribe. 

UTRAVI. Tam. Utran. Duk. Daemia 
extensa. 

UTTR. Ar. Any essential oil, written atr, 
or otto, as of roses, as jasmine. 

UTPALA. The blue lotus, Neluuibium 
speciosum. 

Ul’RASUM. Tam. Utraaiun beads. Seeds 
of Elseocarpus ganitrus, and of Elaeocarpus 
laiiceolatus. 

U'J'RP]J. Arab. Citrus medica. 

UTRICULARLA, a genus of plants of 
tlie natural order Pinguiculaceso of Lindley. 
They are watery or marshy herbs, and about 
22 Species are known to occur in the E. 

I Indies. According to Walton, one species 
grows in the Pliilippine Islands, from 
the joints of which issues a tendril like 
that of a vine, at the extremity of which 
is placed a small receiver resembling a 
cruet with a neck, and on the top is placed 
a valve, which serves the jdace of a stopper. 
The receiver always stands erect, and is filled 
with a sweet and pleasant water, except at 
certain hours, when the valve naturally rises 
to give room for evaf»oratiou ; otherwise the 
repletion could not take place. The contents 
of four or six of these little vessels are 
sufficient to quench the thirst of one person. 
This plant is found in the province of Bisa- 
ya in the island of Luzon, and is evidently 
one of the pitcher plants.— Walton'a State 

p. 121. 

UTRICULAUIA STELLAUIS. Linn. 

J3uro Jhauji, Bbno. 

A water-plant of the still lakes of Egypt, 
Ceylon, and of most parts of India. Its roots 
become distended with air, and these raise th© 
plant to the surface till its flowering is over, 
when it settles down to deposit its seed in the 
ground. 

UTRI DAM A. See Junagurh. Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

UTRUM. Duk. Cynanchum extensuro, 
Jacq. 

UTSKA'H. Pusht. Raisins, grapes. 

UTTAMA. See Brahmadica. 

UTTAK. Sans. North. Uttaru-kuru. Saws, 
the northern region. 
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UTTAR, also Otto, any fragrant essential 
oil H8 otto of roses. 

UTTAR-DAN. Hind. Pers. a perfume box. 

UTTARA RAMAUHERITRA. See Kahe- 
triya. 

UTTARENI, also Antisa. Tel. Acby- 
ranthes aspera. 

UTTAR-I GUL. Pers. Otto of rosea. 

UTTARUKUHU. The northern regions : 
according to hindoo geographers, the continent 
north of Maha Meru. See Arians. 

urn CHETTU,also Pisinika. Tel. Maba 
buxi folia, Pers. 

UTTOMA. See Menu. 

UTTOOBEE, an Arab tribe, who conquer¬ 
ed Bahrein in 1799 and still retain it. 

UTTRAj MULLAY. See Kain. Sykes. 

UTTUCK. Mahh. Flacourtia montana, 
Graham. 

UURKN. Dut. A clock. Uurwerken. 
Dut. Cl"ck-work. 

UViE. Lat. Grapes. 

UVA CHETTU, properly Avachottu. Tel. 
Dillenia speciosa, Thuiib. 

UVADHUTA. Sans?. From ava, prep, and 
dhu, to renounce. 

UVA MAKAM. Tam. Dillenia speciosa, 
Thunb. 

UVARIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Anonacem, or custard apple 
tribe. About 42 species belong to the 
E. Indies, those growing in Burmab, the 
** pad-da-gnan,” the ta rnot,’’ the tau-ka- 
dat-gnan,” and ** tha-myo-pra-tha,” have not, 
as yet, been specifically determined. U. bi¬ 
color, lioxh.^ and U.bracteata, A^oa;6., are trees 
of Sylhet. U. lieteroclita is a plant of the 
Garrow Hills, U. elongata, a plant of 

Chittagong, U. veiitricusa, Aoa;6., is found in 
Tipperah, and U. macrophylla in Syllset and 
Chittagong. A species of Uvaria, Karee, 
HindI is a tree of Jubbulpore, wood used by 
natives for making toys. Another Uvaria, 
Beta-goonda, Can., grows in the Canara and 
Siinda forests, and on tlie jungles inland of 
Nilcoond, with wood of rather suj>erior qimli- 
ty, being straight and tough. A third species 
of Uvaria, Tbub-bor. BuRM., a large tree 
of Tavoy, has a wood used for boat-building ; 
and a fourth species of Uvaria. Hoom. Mahr. 
occurs in the Canara and Sunda forests, in 
jungles east of Kursulee or Black river ; 
It runs tall and straight, wood strong and use¬ 
ful, but is not much known.— Dr. Gihbon. 
Voigtt pp- 14, 15. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. Mr. 
Blundell. 

UVARIA CERASOIDES. Roxb. syu. of 
Guatteria cerasoides, Duval. 

UVARIA GRANDIFLGRA. Roxb. 

U. purpurea, | Uuona grandiflora, Lt$ch. 

A shrub of Burmah, Tenasserim and 
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Sumatra, with large crimson flowers, chang¬ 
ing to dark purple ; its fruit has the taste and 
appearance of the North American pawpaw, 
and they are members of the same natural 
family. It is the produce of a scandent shrub 
abounding in the Tenasserim jungles.— Mason. 
Voigt, 

UVARIA LONGIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Guatteria longifolia, Wall.; W. db A. 

An elegant tree, with smooth, pointed, 
and undulate leaves. It is much cultiva¬ 
ted in some parts of India to form avenues 
and to afford shade. In the peninsula of In¬ 
dia it is called deodara."— Eng. Cyc 

UVAIUA Nahum. Wall. 

Uvaria Zeylanica, Lam. | Unona narium, DC. 

Narum Panel, Maleal, 

A native of Malabar; a greenish sweet 
smelling oil, which is used medicinally asa sti¬ 
mulant, obtained by distillation from the 
roots.— Simmonds. Eng. Cyc. 

UVARIA ODORATA. Lam. 

Unona odorata, Dun. 

A small tree of Burmab, Martaban, the 
Tenasserim provinces, Sunda, the Moluccas, 
and China.— Voigty Dr. Mason. 

UVARIA ODORATISSIMA. Roxb. 

Aitabutrys odoratiasimua, R. Br. 

Its large, yellowish-green, and fragrant 
flowers appear nearly throughout the year.— 
Voigt. Mason. 

UVARIA TOMENTOSA. 

Pedda cliilka dudugu. Tel. 

This has a very strong yellow wood, much 
similar, but superior, to Nauclea cordifolia. 
The carrying shoulder sticks, or cowar, are 
made from it, also used in hou.se building ; 
it does not warp.— Captain Beddome. 

UVARIA TRIPP:TALA. Roxb. 

Unoua tripetala, DC. 

A tree of the Moluccas. Its largish, 

I greenish-yellow, inodorous flowers appear in 
March, April, and May.— Voigt. 

UVARIA UNCATA. Lour. Artabotrys 
odoratissimus, R. Br. 

UVAS. Port. Grapes. 

UVATARA. Sans. From ava, to descend, 
and tri, to save. 

UVATA-NIRODHANA. Sans. From 
avata, a hole in the ground, and niroodh, to 

UVE-PASSE-DE-CORINTO. It. Cur¬ 
rants. 

UYODHYA. Sans. From a, and yoodh, 
war, the province of Oudb. 

UYANA. Sans. From aya, to move. 

UZBEK. A Tartar race found on the 
Oxus, in Balkh, Kunduz, Khost, Inderab 
Talikhan, Huzrub Imam, Andkhu, Shib 
bergam and Bokhara. In all these districtf 
the Uzbek are mixed with Tajik, the lat 
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ten being the older inhabitants. The Uzbek 
are the resident civHized inhabitants of 
Central Asia, but in their physical form 
have become considerably changed from be¬ 
ing intermixed with ancient Iranians, and 
with* many slaves from Persian Iran. The 
typical Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full 
face, low flat forehead, large mouth, while 
those of Bokhara are less marked. In 
the neighbourhood of Kashgar and Akau the 
colour is from yellowish brown to blackish ; 
in Khokand brown, and in Khiva white. 
Timur was an Uzbek Tartar, but Uzbek pow¬ 
er rose on the ruin of the Timur dynasty. 
They have 32 chief divisions, all known by 
names, manyof themsirnilar to those amongst 
the Kazak, and from this Vambery sup¬ 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The 
Uzbek are pious mahomedaus. Jn Khiva and 
some parts of Chinese Tartary they are brave 
and warlike, and in this respect they are 
distinguished from all the other Central 
Asiatics. Although settled, they retain iiotnade 
customs, building houses for stables and grana¬ 
ries, but preferring the raised tent to dwell 
in. Uzbek men have pretty thick, but never 
long, beards. The women long retain their 
white complexion, and with their large eyes, 
full face, and black hair they are not displeas¬ 
ing. InCentral Asia, they are highly renowned 
for their beauty. The Uzbek of Balkh are sim¬ 
ple, honest and humane. Uzbek Tartars are fond 
of racing at festivals. The bride retires to a 
screened part of the tent and is followed by 
the groom- The Uzbek horse and the horses 
in Bokhara and Maymene possess more 
strength than speed. 

Mouraviev supposes Uzbek to be derived 
from Uz, his or himself, and ^ bek,’ master ; 
thus meaning master of himself, or independ¬ 
ent. Klaproth derives it from the people 
called ‘Ouz,’ or ‘Gouz.’ By the Arab histori¬ 
ans, these were the same as the Ouigour, 
a Turkish tribe which formerly inhabited the 
countries to the south of the ‘ Celestial moun¬ 
tain/ that is, Little Bokharia. At the com¬ 
mencement of the 16th century, the Uzbek 
passed the Jihou or Jaxartes, proceeding 
westward. ■ Everywhere they spread terror 
and desolation. They are at present mas¬ 
ters of Balkh, Kharism or Khiva, Bok¬ 
hara, Ferganah, and some countries in the 
neighbourhood of Mt. Belut Tagh. The 
Uzbek tribes who inhabit Khiva are the Oui¬ 
gour Naiman, Kangli-Kipchak,Kiat-Konkrad, 
and Noikious-mangood. 
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When Uzbek Khan was lord of Dasht-i-Kap- 
cbak, he introduced the religion of Mahom- 
med into his dominions. On the death of 
Uzbek Khan in 1342, his son, and afterwards 
his grandson, followed him, but in 1360 Urus 
Khan, descended from a younger son of Jojy, 
became sovereign of Kapchak. The seventh 
in succession from Jojy was much re¬ 
vered by his subjects, and from that time 
according to Abul Ghazi Khan, who is partly 
supported h/ Khondemir, they called them¬ 
selves Uzbek* and eventually the Uzbek 
expelled the descendants of Timur from 
Mawur-ul-naher, and they still retain 
possession of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand. 
Uzbekistan is filled with beautifully 
watered and cultivated valleys. Here we 
find the Great Bokhara in contradistinction 
to Little Bokhara ; from 34® to 42® north 
latitude, and from 80® to 92® east longitude. 
It extends in diflereiit directions. It borders 
towards the south-west from the desert Kiia- 
war towards Iran ; from the river Amoo to 
the territory of Balkh ; towards southern 
Afghanistan, through the high galleries of 
mountains to the Hindoo-Kush, it borders on 
the soutlieru provinces of China. Since the 
expulsion of the Turk or Tartar, the Uzbek 
are the dominant people. They were 
brought to the country of the river 
Amur in the year 1498, when they had the 
centre of their empire at Organtsh, in Khiva. 
They spread death and destruction over the 
whole of Turkistan as far as Iran. The 
celebrated Murad or Beggi Jan raised the 
nation of the Uzbek. Incessant wars with 
Persia andCabul have sometimes extended the 
empire as far as Merv, Herat, and Balkh ; 
and sometimes it has been reduced to its for¬ 
mer limits. The Uzbek are mahomedans, 
rough and uncultivated, but the Tajik, the 
original inhabitants, are more civilized. The 
Uzbek live mostly on cattle, whilst the Tajik 
are merchants and brokers ; their language 
is the Persian. The Tajik are exceedingly 
deceitful. The people of Khokand are poor 
and eflfeminate, but friends of Europeans, 
fond of music and of hunting, and of cheer¬ 
ful temper, the women fair but given to 
vice. The inhabitants of Margbilan are 
a quiet, inoffensive, and agreeable people, 
— Dr, Wolf's Bokhara y voL 1, p, 312. 
Klaproth, Note- Mouraviev Bokharay p, 395. 
Ferrier's Journey^ p, 89-90. Markham 
Emhassyy p. 35. See Khiva. Jews. Kabul. 
Kaffir. Kalmuk. Kara-kul. Khulm. Tajik, 
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V. In the English language this letter has 
only one sound, as in gave, give, love, dove ; 
but in the oriental tongues, the initial v is 
often changed into a b or a w, and the final v 
into a u. In Sanskrit, v has the same sound 
as in English ; but in Bengali and Uriya, the 
Sanscrit v is always changed into b, as bari 
for vari, barsha for varsha ; and the same 
change often occurs in Hindi, as baras for 
varsha, sambat for samvat ; in Bengali, 
also, u is a usual substitute for v ; in 
Guzerati this is reversed, and v is written fur 
b, as vighu for bigha, vimo for bima. Also, in 
all dialects, particularly amongst the illiterate, 
there is a tendency to approximate the sound 
of V to that of w, or to substitute w for v. 
In Tamil, the change is not uncommon even 
in the written laijguage, and vamm is fre¬ 
quently written waram. The letter wan of the 
Persian is often pronounced vau, and in the 
Urdu or Hindustani the pronunciation of 
the wau is as often that of w as of v, as wakil, 
vakil ; wazir, vizir ; darwesh, darvesh ; and 
hindus frequently change the wau into a b, 
as walaiti, balati ; newab, nabab, the nabob of 
the English, In Marathi, there are both 
sounds for the same letter, the one exactly 
like w, the other more like v.— Wilson, 

VAAG-MARAM. Daloaanthes Iiidica. 

VACCINATION, the process of inoculat¬ 
ing with the virus from the pox of the 
cow, in Latin vaccus. The natives of India 
usually designate it as “ tika dalna,’* to affix 
the tika, or sitla nikalna to remove the small 
pox. The British Indian Government keep 
up great establishments to carry out vaccina¬ 
tion, but it has not yet generally found favour 
amongst the natives, 

VACCTNIACE^, the Bilberry tribe of 
plants, are small trees or shrubs, of which 
about thirteen species are known to occur in 
the south and east of Asia, in the Neilgher- 
ry and Khassya mountains, Tavoy and Java, 
in the genera Vaccinium, Gaylussaccia, and 
Thibaudia. Dr. Wight, In leones, and Voigt 
give of the genus Vaccinium, 
affine, Malacca, venosum, 

arboreum, Neilgherrense, verticillatum, 
Uonnianum, obovatum, Wallichianum, 
Duvalianum, odontocerum, Sohniidianum, 
Griffitbiauum, serpens, secundum, 

hirsutum, serratum, Sprengelii. 
Leschenaultii, setigera, 

Thibaudia acuminata, setigera, vaccinium, 

' and variegata, occur in the Khassya Hills, and 
T. loranthiflora in Tavoy, and Gaylussaccia 
serrata, also in the Khassya.— W- Ic, Voigt, 

VACH. Sans. Sweet flag. Acorus calamus. 
It is also called in Sanscrit. Vacha, Qodavuz, 
Venkund, Haimavati. and Golomi. 
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VACHELLIA FARNESIANA. If. efr 4. 
Mimosa farnesiana,Acacia farDe8iaiia,IFt7Id[* 
„ lodioa, Poir, „ Indica, i)(7. 

Guya babula, Beng. Hin. Vaday valli maram, Tam. 

Jali mara, Can. Peetumma, Tkl. 

Sponge tree, Eng. Kampu tumma, „ 

li‘i babool, Mahr. Kaaturi, „ 

Urimeda, Sans. Arimedamu, ,, 

Sami, ,, Naga tumma, ,, 

Veda vully maram, Tam. 

This armed shrub grows throughout south¬ 
eastern Asia, from Sind and the Himalaya 
to Malacca, is very common in the Dekhan, 
Mysore and Coimbatore. It furnishes a good, 
hard, tough, wood, greatly resembling that 
of the babool or Acacia arabica, but the size 
is very small. It makes excellent ship knees 
and tent pegs, and it exudes a useful gum 
nrabic freely and in considerable quantity, 
from five to. twelve pounds annually. The 
small, deep yellow, powerfully smelling, glo¬ 
bular headed, flowers, under the name of wat¬ 
tle flowers, are much employed in perfumery 
for their delicious fragrance.— Drs, Wight 
and Cleghor n in At. E. C, and M. E. J. /?., 
Voigt. Atasooi, Rohde. Cat. Ex^ 1862, 
O'Shaughnessg^ p. 308. See Keekur gum. 

VAUHES A DIEU. One of the Coleoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

VACHY WOOD. 

Mimosa flexuosa, | Vaghay-naaram, Tam. 

A large tree, the brown, wood of which is 
used for making bullock bandies, «kc. &c.— 
Ams. Mat. Med. p> 208. 

VACOA, of Bourbon and Mauritius, Pan- 
danus odoratiseinius ; the tough longitudinal 
fibres of the leaves are made into sacking. 
The leaves are cut every second year, 
and each plant yields enough for two large 
bags.— Simmonds' Diet, 

VADA, also, Wara, Mahr. Guz. a ward or 
quarter of a town, as Bah man wara, the 
brahman quarter, dher-wara, thedher quarter. 

VADA. Tam. North. 

V AD AG ALAI, lit. the northern branch ; 
a sect among the Tamil vaishuava. See 
Right Hand Caste,Left Hand Caste,Vaishuava. 

VATOA GANNERU. Tel. Plumiera acu¬ 
minata, Ait. 

VADAJA, Tel. Acorus calamus, Linn. 

VADA KODI. Maleal. Qendarussa vul¬ 
garis, Nees. 

VADAMBRAM. Tel. Eranthemnm nervo¬ 
sum, R, Br. E. pulchellum, Roxb. 

VADAM-KOTTE YENNAI. Tam. Almond 
oil. 

VADAM-KOTTE PISINI. Tam. Gam 
tragacanth. See Tragacanth. 

VADAM VITTILU. Tbl. Seeds of Termi- 
nalia catappa. 

VADANAK Hind. A kind of large grain¬ 
ed wheat. 
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VADANIKE, also Badanike, Tel. Loran- 
thus longifolius, Linn, also Vanda Roxburghii^ 
/?. Br, 

VADARL Sans. Rhamnus jojuba. The 
jujube-tree, ZizypUusjujuba. 

VADATALA MARAM. Tam. Dichrosta- 
chys cinerea. 

VADA TEDDU AKU. Tel. Microrbyn- 
chus sarmentosus, Wight's III. 

VADA VALASA, also China 'valasa. Tel. 
Walsura ternata, Hoxb, 

VADAY-VALLIMARAM. Tam. Acacia 
farnesiana. 

VADDl CHETTU. Tel. The name is only 
found with Sans. syns. referring to Ajasringi, 
probably an Asclepiod. 

VADENKURNAI MARAM ] Tam. Big- 
nonia xylooarpa, Roxb. 

VADl NAROININ. Tam. SeeSoonkasoola 
wood. 

VADISA CliETTU. Tkl. Oluytia mon- 
tana, Willd, 

VADIVATTA. See Hindoo. 

VADOOTHALA MARAM. Dicrostacbys 
cinerea. 

VADLA YARALA, also Madhavi tige. Tel. 
Hiptage raadablota, Goertn. 

VAEMBU, also Vaesainboo, Singh. Acorus 
calamus aromaticus. 

VAGARA-BONU. Singh. Sal ammoniac. 

VAGE. Maleal. Acacia speciosa. 

VAGE MARAM. Tam. Mimosa flexuosa. 

VAGESWARI, in hiiidu mythology is 
consort of Iswara, and the goddess of speech, 
Iswara, in this character, is called Vagiswara 
or Vagisa, the lord of speech. He is also 
called Siro deva.— Moore^ Coleman. 

VAGGHIL. Tam. Thatch grass. 

VAGHAY-] Acacia speciosa. 

VAGHEY. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter : 
it yields a strong wood, and is used by the 
natives for wheels of carts, — JSdge^ on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

VAGISWARA, See Vageswari, 

VAG YATE. See Inscriptions. 

VAH, the name of the Oxus in Bendebesh. 

VAHAN. San. A vehicle : an animal 
is appropriated as the vaban or vehicle 
to each of the mythological personages of 
modern hinduism. The swan, eagle and bull, 
appertain respectively to Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, and are severally denominated 
Hanasa, Qaruda and Nandi. Oanesa, eldest 
son of Siva and Parvati, the elephant¬ 
headed god of prudence and policy, rides 
a rat supposed to be a very sagacious 
animal. Kartika, their second son, the gene¬ 
ralissimo of the celestial armies, mounts on a 
peacock. Indra, the powerful regent of the 
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firmament, the Jupiter Piuvius of the hindus, 
rides the elephant Iravatam, symbolical of 
might, Varuna, genius of the waters, be¬ 
strides a fish ; as doth also Gangs, the prime 
goddess of rivers. Kama Deva, the god of 
love, is carried by a lory, or parrot. Agni, god 
of fire, by an ardent ram. The Hanasa of Brah¬ 
ma is a goose or swan, Vishnu^s Gariida, is half 
man, half bird, and now, in southern India, 
identified with the Haliaetus Pondicherianus, 
or Brahmtf .ly kite ; Pa vans has an antelope; 
Yama, a buffalo ; Mungula or Mars, a sheep ; 
Budh, a lion ; Shuni or Sani, Saturn, a 
vulture ; Rama, a monkey ; Durga or Par¬ 
vati, a lion and bull; and the other goddess¬ 
es, the vabans of their respective lords. 
The vahan of Brahma, Hanasa, or Hahns, 
sometimes Hahnsi, Major Moor tells us, is 
precisely the name that in Suffolk, is com¬ 
monly given to the heron, on which Saraswati 
rides. The swan or goose, the eagle, and 
the bull, are the vehicles respectively allot¬ 
ted to the three great powers. The terres¬ 
trial sluggish nature of the first, is an apt 
type of matter personified in the creative 
power, and a contrast to Vishnu, or spirit, the 
preserving power, appropriately mounted on 
the buoyant eagle, the celestial Garuda. 
Siva, as the destructive energy, is time or 
justice; and the hIndus deem the bull 
also its type, and give it to Siva as his vahan, 
or mode of conveyance. These vehicles are 
supposed by Mr. Paterson {As. Res. vol. vii. 
p. 48) to have allusion to Purity, Truth, and 
Justice : the first, he says, typified by the 
swan, which, clothed with unspotted white¬ 
ness, swims, amidst the waters, as it were, 
distinct from, and unsullied by, them j as the 
truly pure mind remains untainted amidst 
the surrounding temptations of the world. 
Garuda, brother to Aruua, is remarkable for 
strength and swiftness j and the latter is. 
described as imperfect, and, on account of his 
defects, destined to act as charioteer to the 
sun, he being the dawn, the twilight preced¬ 
ing the sun. Qaruda is perfect light ; the 
dazzling full blaze of day ; the type of Truth ; 
the celestial vahan of Vishnu. Perhaps the 
hindus may, like western observers, have 
noticed the strong optic nerves of the eagle 
tribe ; and have heard of the fable of the 
parents destroying such of their brood as are 
unable to look steadily on the sun : the eagle 
in western poetry is called bird of the sun, as 
well as bird ot Jove > in both of which 
characters Vishnu particularly appears. Jus¬ 
tice, typified in the sacred bull, is the vahan 
of Siva : the bull, whose body is Parameswara, 
and whose every joint is a virtue; whose three 
boms are the three Veda; whose tail ends 
whei^ ad'herma, or injustice, begins,—# 
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VAIIIAGI. 


VAISHNAVA. 


Coleman. Moor, Paterson, As. Res. v. vii. p. 48. 
Sea Visbnu, Hindoo, Vrishala, Avatara, 
Brabma, Hiranyagharbha, Nandi, Sacti, Ser* 
pent. 

VAHEA QUMMIFERA, of Madagascar, 
yields caoutchouc.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 4^9. 

YAHILA. See Inscriptions. 

VAIDALA VISHU. See Inscriptions. 

VAIDIKAM. See Hindoo. 

VAIDYA RAJA. See Bengal. 

VAIDYA. See Vedas. 

VAIJAYANTA. See Indra. 

VAIKHANASA. See Vaislinava. 

VAIKANTHA, the heaven of Vishnu, in 
hindu mythology is the paradise or celesti¬ 
al abode of Vishnu, where he enjoys beatitude 
in the elysium of Lakshnai’s lap. Vaikantha 
has been located in the frozen ocean, and 
sometimes in a subterranean sea of milk. 

The heaven of Vishnu is described as entirely 
of gold, and 80,000 miles in circumference. 
Its edifices, pillars, and ornaments are com¬ 
posed of precious stones. The crystal waters of 
the Ganges form a river in Vaikantha, where 
are lakes filled with blue, red, and white wa¬ 
ter-lilies, each of a hundred and even a thou¬ 
sand petals. On a throne, glorious as the 
meridian sun, resting on water-lilies, is Vish¬ 
nu, with Lakshini or Sri, the goddess of 
abundance, the Ceres of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, on his right hand, surrounded by 
spirits who constantly celebrate the praise 
of Vishnu and Lakshmi, who are served by 
his votaries, and to \^hom the eagle garuda 
is door-keeper.— 7%e Mahabaharat, Ward on 
the Hutory and Religion of the Hmdus, vol. 
ii. p, 14. Moores Fantheon^'p. 23. See Bal- 
laji. Sampradaya, Tripati. 

VAIMBOO. Tam, A Travancore wood of 
a flesh colour, specific gravity 0-483, two to 
four feet in circumference, and used for tables 
&c.— Colonel Frith. 

VATMGAY or Vengay. Tam. Pterocar- 
pus marsupium. 

VAIPALLE YENNAI. Tam. See Oil. 

VAIRAGI, ascetic religious mendicants, 
properly vaishnava sectarians, especially in the 
form of Rama, and in relation to him of Sita 
and Hanuman. Some of these ascetics live in 
maths, though others of them find employ¬ 
ment in conveying, for purposes of worship, 
the holy water of the Ganges to many of the 
most distant parts of India, in pitchers slung 
on bamboos. The term is from the Sanscrit 
Vi, privative, and Raga, passion, implying a 
person devoid of passion, and is, therefore, 
correctly applicable to every religious mendi¬ 
cant who affects to have estranged himself 
from the interests and emotions of mankind. 
Virakta, the dispassionate, and Avadhuta, the 
liberated, have 'a similar import, and are 
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therefore equally susceptible of a general 
application. They are, indeed, so employed 
in many cases, but it is more usual to attach 
a more precise sense to the terms, and to 
designate by them the mendicant vaishnava 
of the Ramanandi class, or its ramifications, 
as the disciples of Kabir, Dadu, and others. 
The ascetic order of the Ramaitandi vaishnava 
is considered to have been instituted especially 
by the twelfth disciple of Ramanand, Sri 
Anand. They profess perpetual poverty and 
continence, and subsist upon alms. The 
greater number of them are erratic, and 
observe no form of worship ; but they are also 
resident in the mat’h of their respective orders, 
and are the spiritual guides of the worldly 
votaries. It is almost impossible to give any 
general character of these Vairagi, as, though 
united generally by the watchword of Vishnu 
or his incarnations, there are endless varieties 
amongst them, both of doctrine and practice. 
Tiiose who are collected in the rnat’h are of 
more fixed principles than their vagrant 
brethren, amongst whom individuals are con¬ 
stantly appearing in some new form with re¬ 
gard to the deity they worship or the 
practices they follow.— Professor Wilson, 
Hindoo Sects. Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 376. See 
Sauyasi. 

VAIRI SIN HA, See Inscriptions. 

VAIRRENEGALU.Tel. Arachishypogea. 

VAIS ALL See Surya-vansu. 

VAISESHKA. See Veda. 

VAISHNAVA are followers of Vishnu. All 
vaishnava sects identify Vishnu with Brahma. 
The subdivisions of the sect are the Bhukta, 
Bhagavata, Vaishnava, Chakrina or Pancha 
Ratrava, Vaikhanasa and Karmahina, each of 
these again being divided into a practical 
Karma, and a speculative Inyana or G’niana 
portion. In Bengal, one-fifth of the popula¬ 
tion are worshippers of Vishnu in the form of 
Krishna. The followers of Ramanand and 
Kabir are the principal subdivisions of this 
sect. Ill Southern India, they arrange 
themselves into two great sects, the Tengale, 
southern sect, and Vadagale (northern sect); 
the latter follow a larger ritual and adhere 
generally to the Sanscrit vedas, but the south¬ 
ern sect use a Tamil translation. 

The Charan-dasi are a sect of vaishnava 
hindus who worship Krishna and Radha. 
It was founded by Cbaran Das, who lived in 
the reign of the second Alimgir, and was a 
merchant of the Dhusar tribe, a resident of 
Delhi. His followers are both clerical and 
secular. At Delhi is the Samadh or monu¬ 
ment of the founder. 

The vaishnava never worship Siva, though 
the polytheist saiva hindus worsbipyishnu,and 
go to his temples. Some zealous vaishnava or 
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followers of Vishnu give themselves up to 
Lis adoration in some incaniation, Krishna or 
llama for instance, but reject with indigna¬ 
tion, commensurate with their zeal or bigotry, 
all further application of divine terms. 
Hence, in part, the liability under which in¬ 
quirers labour, of being misled by sectaries 
into receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of 
forming general conclusions from individual 
or partial information. 

The vaishnava sect, who worship Vishnu, 
is variously divided and subdivided. First, 
the division of Gocalast’ha, or worship¬ 
pers of Qocal, or Krishna, is subdivided into 
three : 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna and Vish¬ 
nu himself ; this is generally deemed the 
true and orthodox vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship lladha as the sactl 
of Krishna or Vishnu; this sect is called 
Radha Vallabhi. 

3. Worship Krishna and Radha conjointly. 

6. As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect 

in the Ganapatya, so the vaishnava has a fourth 
undivided sect iuthe Bhagavata, who recognise 
all divinities equally. 

Most of these comprise a number of 
subdivisions, and besides these acknowledged 
classifications many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of 
any of them, exercising a sort of in¬ 
dependence both in thought and act, and 
attached very loosely, if at all, to any of the 
popular schismatical sects. 

As a rule, the dead of the vaishnava 
liindus are burned. As death draws near, a 
lamp is lit at the bed head, and a “ lioma ’’ 
sacrifice performed, with camphor and a 
cocoanut ; and as life dies away, the five ele¬ 
ments are dropped into the mouth of the 
moribund from a tulsee leaf. Within two or 
three hours, the body is lifted, and this is 
done early, as none of the household nor any 
of the neighbours can partake of fnod until 
the remains be disposed of. The pile of wood 
or cow-dung cakes used is about two feet high, 
and on it are placed some tulsee leaves, a 
little sandal-wood, and the deceased is laid 
with his feet to the north. When laid on the 
pile, a cloth is placed over the face, and raw 
rice is placed on it over the mouth. The 
heir of the deceased places a charred bit of 
sandalwood or a tulsee branch at each corner 
of the pile, and a Vityan sets fire to the mat, 
using fire taken from the sacred fire lit at the 
bedside of the dying man. On the following 
day the heir and friends visit the pile, remove 
the skull and the bones, on which he and all 
with him pour water and wash them,—wash 
them with the sikai, anoint them with oil and 
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honey, and clean them with milk, and place 
them all on plantain leaves anointed with 
butter. A young cocoanut shoot is then 
placed on the skull, and the whole put into an 
uiiburned eartlien pot and taken or sent to a 
river or to the sea—the person who conveyed 
it returning to the temple, where he pronoun¬ 
ces aloud the deceased’s name and adds 
“ pray for him.” Often they are sent to a holy 
river, even the Ganges and Benares. The adult 
male relati es shave. The hair of the brah¬ 
man widow's head is shaved. The body is 
not always carried through the doorway of 
the hotKve. If it be an unauspicious day, or 
if the house door be so placed that the court 
yard has to be crossed, then the remains are 
carried through an opening broken in the 
wall. The remains are unclothed for the 
last rites. Children under eight years of age, 
and unmarried girls are buried, as also are all 
who die of small-pox, as the belief is that 
this ailment is a manifestation of the presence 
of the goddess Ammnn, Mariatha, or Kali, and 
the anger of the goddess would revert to the 
family if the body were burned. 

In the mode of disposing of the dead, the 
wish expressed by the deceased is attended to, 
Vedantists all bury, also all the Gosai, all the 
Lingait, or Vira Saiva, the five artizan castes, 
the “ Kansala,’’ goldsmith, carpenter, iron- 
smith, brazier, a)id stone cutter, all the 
Byragi and Sanyasi, and the gurus of the 
sects ; likewise all the non-Arian races, and 
tribes not admitted into hinduism. The 
Vedantists’ dead, and those (d the Lingaet 
artizcins, are all placed seated in a grave five 
feet square with a ledge on the south. 
As life becomes extinct, the body is made 
to ansume the attitude to be preserved in the 
procession and in the grave. It is placed 
against a wall, the legs are crossed under¬ 
neath in the usual sitting attitude, and the 
head is fastened to a nail driven into the 
wall, and so retained till rigidity ensue. 
They are borne to the grave in a car, ou 
the shoulders of relatives or friends. On reach¬ 
ing the burial-place, the Oodwan reads 
prayers, and the body is seated on the side 
ledge with its face looking northwards ; salt 
and ashes of cowdung are placed on the head. 

Amongst the Aryan hlndu, the great bulk 
believe in spirits and worship them : their 
worship of ancestors, “ pitri,” fa continuous ; 
they also believe in demons and evil spirits : 
transmigration through clean and unclean 
animals is a point of faith, and a great majority 
regard the soul as an emanation from the 
deity, and look to re-absorption and annihila¬ 
tion as the point of attainment for the good. 

There are many temples in the south of 
India, belonging both to the saiva and to the 
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raishnava sect, considered by the hindoos to 
be sacred for pilgrimage, as follows, vis:— 


VaishnMa UmpUe, 
Diraraka 
Jagimaathum 
Tirnpiithy 
Naroyanavunum 
Tirvulloor 
Triplicaae 
Kovulum 
Mahabalipoorum 
- Conjeverum 
Tirupoogoody 
Pally couda 
Thyvanoyakum 
Strimoostuin 
Thotadry 
Sree Rungutn 
Moyavurum 
Tirvuudoor 
Gombaconiim 
Salfichaitrum 
Nauuohargoody 
Munnargoody 
Vudoor 


Saiva templets 
Kasee or Benares 
Tiroamul 

Jamboo Kaiswarum 

Kalastri 

Oonjeveram 

Chilambariim 

Vydyanathuni 

Moytivuruni 

Woordba Ohellum 

Madura 

Tiunt^trelly 

Combacouum 

Pynee 

CItikundamari 

Trichundoor 

Ramaiawarum 

briaailum 

V ulloor 

Soobrahmunion 

Trivalungaud 

Tiruttunee 

Seukaramoroyongoory 


The vaishnava temple ia led up to by a 
munduf,^* the vestibule or pro-naos, of many ! 
pillars, and covered with flat slabs of stone. 
This ends at the gopuram, an ornamental 
structure with a multitude of draped and 
nude figures; but the most prominent and 
oftenest repeated is that of Vishnu holding 
in his left hand a chauk shell, and in the 
other a disc or chakra. In the centre is the 
mindra” or “ cella,’’ in which is the idol. 
Its interior is the “sanctum” or holy of holies, 
See Maha devi. Math, Lakshmi, Narayana, 
Vamana, Radha Vallabhi, Sanyasi, Ravana- 
Prasada, Inscriptions, Vishnu, Saoti, Kama- 
nandi, Ramawat, Rama, NagajSri Sampra- 
daya, Hindu, Krishna,- Sanakadi, Sarnpradayi. 
Vairagi, Senapauthi, Mira Bai, Khaki j Yavana, 
Surya, Mantra, Charan Dasi, Sikh, Rai Dasi. 

VAlSHNAVACHARI. Saks. Fromvaish- 
nava and achariti. 

VAISISHIGA. See Veda. 

VAISSELLE DE LTLE PRASTEN. Fr, 
Double cocoa-nut. Laodicea, Cocos de mer. 

VAISSELLE DE TERRE, also Poterie. 
Fr. Earthenware. 

VAISWADEVA. See Saraswati. 


VAISYA, also Vais, or Bais, or Vesia. 
Hind. The third of the four grand 
divisions of hindus : their industry and 
economy ia striking. They are commonly 
merchants, traders, cultivators, but indivi¬ 
duals of the three others are found practis¬ 
ing the duties supposed to be exclusively 
allotted to the Vaisya. The natural duty of 
the Vaisya ia to cultivate the land, tend cat¬ 
tle, and buy and sell. Amongst the earliest 
dissenters from Indra, were the Yadu race 
under Krishna’s influence. The reasons lead¬ 
ing him to this are not known, but the Maba- 
Bharata makes him say to Nareda bis father, 
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Why worship Indra as the supreme god ? 0 
father, we are Vaisya, and our cattle live up¬ 
on the pastures, let us therefore cease to wor¬ 
ship Jiidra, and pay our devotions to the 
mountain Govardbana.” Up to that time it 
is to the heaven of Indra that the good 
who die proceed. The two gods indra 
and Agni, Rain and Fire, were the chief 
deities worshipped by the vedic Aryans. 
Indra, tiie sovereign of the gods, was 
the most powerful of the vedic deities. He 
is the god of the firmament, the hurler of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud 
and broiight down waters, who delighted 
in the soma juice, in eating, drinking 
wine, and war. Indra is now never in¬ 
voked, but has been succeeded by Vishnu 
and Siva. Agni, another vedic deity, is the 
personifloation of Are, and was worshipped as 
the destroyer of forests, as useful in the sacri¬ 
fice, and in the household. 

“ When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from 
the wood like a fleet courser.” 

When excited by the wind, he rushes 
amongst trees like a bull, and consumes the 
forest as a rajah destroys his enemies.” 

“ Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food.”— (Big. Veda I. 73.) 

Varuna was the vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some¬ 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other gods, 
when addressed he was regarded as supreme 
and capable of forgiving sin :— 

“ Let me not yet, oh ! Varuna, enter the 
house of clay ; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

“ if I go along trembling,like a cloud driven 
by the wind ; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy 1 

« 

“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
he stood in the midst of waters ; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy.” 

See Hindoo, Sudra, Zonar. 

VAITARINI, See Saraswati. 
VAIVARTTA PURANA. See Sakta. 

VAIVASWATA, Yama or Dharmarajah, 
also Vaivaswata Manu, ‘The man, son of 
the sun.’ If the sons of Vaivaswata migrated 
to modern Eajast’han, and settled there soon 
after the flood, whence come the aborigines 1 
For they did not own the institutions of the 
hindus, who are supposed to be descendants 
of Vishnu or Noah.— Tod^s RajaHhan^ vol, 
1. 24. See Surya-vansa, 

VAISYA KATYA YANA. See Sakyamuni. 

VAJ. Pres. Acorus calamus, Linn 
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VALAITI SUNN. 


VALENTIN. 
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VAJIR4 VALLl. Saks. Cissus quadran- 
gularis. 

VAJO. It. Calabar skins. 

VAJRARSHIRA, also Vajrakantaka, 
Sans. Euphorbium. 

VAJ^RAM. Tam. VajVamu, Tel. Glue. 

VAJRATA. See Inscriptions. 

VAJRA PANI. See ludra. 

VAJRATUNDA. Sans. Euphorbia tortilis. 

VAJRA VALLl. Sans. Cissus quadran- 
gularis, Wall. 

VAJRAYADHA> the thunderbolt, Tndra’s 
weapon. 

VAKA CHETTU, also Oka chettu. Tel. 
Carissa carandas, Linn^ 

VAKAMBA. Hind. Careya arborea. 

VAKANATTY. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a white brown colour, used for building in 
general. —Colonel Frith, 

VAKIL, an attorney, an ambassador or 
agent. It is pronounced Wakil, and in 
Beluchistan, is a person who transacts every 
kind of business for another. In Persia, the 
Vakil is still an officer in the courts of justice, 
called Vakil-ul-Raya, or “ the advocate of 
the people.”— Malcolm's History of Persia, 
vol, II. p. 453. Pottinger's Travels in Beloo- 
chistan and Scinde, 

VAKHUMBA. Hind. Careya arborea. 

VAKILA, a weight used in Arabia for 
spices, <kc«, consisting of 10 coffola and 
nearly 1^ oz. English ; in Bussora the heavy 
vakla.is 4,833 pounds, and the light weight 
for spices, <KC., 1,166 pounds.— Simmorids' 
Diet 

VAKILA also Avuru. Tel. Andropogon 
muricatus, Reiz- 

VAKKA, also Vakudu. Tel. Carissa 
carandas, Linn, 

VAKA, Tel. Areca catechu, Linn. 

VAKM. Hind. Ceesalpinia sappan. See 
Bakni. Vakmi rang, lilac, pink ; Kulti rang, 
purple colour. 

VAKUDU. Tel. also Nela raulaka. Tel. 
Solatium Jacquini, Willd. 

VAL. iVlAHR. Dolichos spicatus. 

VALABHA NARENDRA. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

VALABHI. See Balabbi, Balhara. 

VALAD AMBU. TxM.Calonyction grandi- 
florum, Choisy, 

VALAIT, any foreign country, Europe, &c. 

VALAITI-MUNG, Ddk. Arachis hypo- 
gea, Linn* 

VALAITI AMLI. Duk. Garcinia cam- 
bogia. 

VALAITI CHUNA. Hind. Chalk; Galcis 
carbonas. 

VALAITI SUNN, of Muttra, is the Ambari 
of the Dekhan and Mahratta country. 
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VALAKA DUDA. Tel. Pterolobium 
lacerans, B, Br, 

VALALUVI. Tam. Celastrus paniculata. 

VADA MAKAM. Tam. Feronia elephau- 
tum. 

VALAMBIRI-KAI. Tam. Valambiri kaya. 
Malbal. Tel. Isora corylifolia. Schott and 
Endl, 

VALANKAI. In the south of India, the 
right hand caste of hindus, of which there 
are 18 sections, viz. 

1 Banijaga, or trader 

2 Okkalaga, cultivator 

3 Jotiphaiia, oil maker 

4 Rangijiva, dyer 

5 Ladaru, mahomedan traders and artifi¬ 

cers 

6 Gujerati, Gujerat merchants, bankers. 

7 Komati, shopkeeper, trader 

8 Jaina, or Jain 

9 Kuruba, shepherd and wool worker 

10 Kurumbara, potter 

11 Agasa, washerman 

12 Besta, fisherman, palankeen bearer 

13 Padma sholaysa, a kind of weaver 

14 Naindu 

15 Upparadu, or tank digger 

' 16 Cbittragarn, or painter 

17 Golla, or cowherd 

18 Waliya, Pareya, Pariah, one who is 

the fighter of the others. 

These vary.— Glossary. 

VALARASI. Tel. Walaura piscidia, Roxh. 

VAL AS ALA. Tel. Guizotia ‘ oleifera. 
Gingelly. Sesamum. 

VALATIPOLAM. Tam. also Palendra- 
bolam, also Villebolam, Myrrh. Balsamoden- 
dron myrrba, Nees ah Esen, 

VALEI.—1 Musa sapientum, 

VALE KIRE. Tam. Cleome pentapbylla. 

VALENTIA, Lord, a traveller in Arabia 
and the East Indies in the beginning of 
the 19th century (1805), author (London 1811) 
of Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, in 1802—1806. 

VALENTYN, Francis, the author of an 
Account of Netherland India, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Japan. He was a Luther¬ 
an clergyman, born in 1660 at Dordrecht, 
arrived in 1686 at Batavia as a minister, re¬ 
sided at Japara near Samarang, and then at 
Araboynafor 12 years, and returned to Holland. 
He remained in Europe for 11 years, and 
sailed again for Java in 1705, stayed there 
two years, then in the Spice Island seven years^ 
and in 1714 he finally returned to Holland. 
From that time he was engaged arranging 
bis notes, and his first volume Oud en Nieiiw 
Oost-Indien appeared in 1724. T^is Was 
followed by seven others, all fully illuBtr^ 



VALISALU NUNA. 


VALLEYS. 


ed, the last appearing in 1726. The date of 
his death is not known .—Bikmore 147. 

VALE-PALAM. Tam. Plantains, vale-elle, 
Plantain leaves. Vale palam tole. Tam. 
Plantain skins. Vale-pu, flowers of Musa 
paradisiaca. 

VALERIAN, a Roman emperor who was 
conquered by Shapoor at Odessa iu A. D. 
260. Being taken prisoner, he is said to have 
been treated by Shapoor with great severity, 
and eventually flayed alive. 

VALERIANACEiE. Lind. The Valerian 
tribe of plants, of which, in the East Indies, 
are 3 gen. 16 sp., viz. 2 Nardostachys ; 13 
Valeriana ; 1 Triptostegia. Nardostachys 
jatamansi, D. C., is the true spikenard of the 
ancients. It is highly esteemed iti India for 
its perfume and for its medicinal properties 
as a remedy in hysteria and epilei)sy. The 
Jatamansi or Indian Valerian, the balchur, 
Hind., of the Himalaya, is an efficient sub¬ 
stitute for the European article, and is a very’ 
useful stimulant and antispasniodic remedy, 
chiefly employed in hysteric ca.ses. Dose, 
one to two ounces three times daily. The 
true valerian, Valeriana officinalis, is a remark¬ 
able feline stimulant. All the species have 
some medicinal properties. V. Celtica is 
largely employed by eastern nations as a 
substitute for the spikenard, Nardostachys 
jatamansi. Wight gives Valeriana, Arnot- 
tiana, Brunoniana, Hookeriana, and Lesche- 
iiaultii, and a kind of valerian takes the 
place of Asarabacca. The Valeriana Walli- 
chiana is called dala, wala, bala, char- 
bala mushk, char godar, also probably tagir 
or takar.— Powell Hand Book v. p. 354. 
Beng. Phar. p. 305. See Spikenard also 
Nardostachys — Simmonds' Diet. 

VALERIANA HARDWICKII. Wall- 
Nah’ani of Ravi. I Char of rans, Indus- 

Root. 

Asarun, Hind, j 1’aggar, Hind. 

Bala, ,, I 

This valerian grows in various parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya and beyond the Indus, at 
from 6,000 to 12.000 feet; the root is put 
among clothes to keep off insects.— Dr, J. L, 
Stewart, 

VALERIANA. WALLICHII. DC, 

Mushkw’ali, Hind. | Bala. Hind. Juelcm. 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya, at 5,000 to 
J 1,000 feet, up to the Indus. Its roots are 
exported to the plains to be used medicinal- 
\y,—Dr, J, L, Stewart. 

VALERI'KAI. Tam. Cuourbita pepo. 
Valeri-kai yennai, Tam. Cucumber seed oil, 
VALE SHARI-YENNAI. Tam. Trianthe- 
ma decandra, Linn, 

VALT. A monkey prince, killed by Rama. 
VALISALU NUNA. Tel. Oil of Guizo- 
tia oleifera, DC.y W- 111. 
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VALISE CHETTU. Tel. Verbesina 
sativa, Roxb. 

VALKYNE. The fatal sisters of the Suevi 
or Siebi, are the analogue of the twin sisters 
of the Apsani, who summon the Rajpoot 
warrior from the field of battle, and bear him 
to the mansion of the suti, equally the object 
of attainment with the children of Odin in 
Scandinavia, and of Boodha and Soovya in 
the plains of Scythia and on the Ganges, like 
the Elysium of the Heliadm of Greece.— Tod'i 
Rajasthan^ vol. I. p. 67, 

VALLABHA ACIURYA, the founder of 
a vaishnava sect. He was the author of the 
Bhagavat, also of a Bhashya, of one part of 
Vyasa's sutras and of other Sanscrit works. 
See Rudra Sampradayi. Math. Hindu. 

VALLAI PANDU. Tam. Allium sativum, 
Linn, 

VALLA ITI-ERA and the Bengal era were 
established by Akbar. That of Bengal began 
on the 1st of the month Baisakb, 963-f-593 
= 1556. The Valaiti-san was used in Oris¬ 
sa, where it was called the Auel-sai), .and 
began on the 1st of the month Asvviu 963-f- 
592, A. D. 1555. 

VALLAK YENNAI. Tam. Lamp oil. 

VALLaM PALLAM. Tam. Fruit of Fero- 
i)ia elephantuin, Roxb. 

VALLAM PISIN ; also Karavelam pisin. 
Tam. Acacia Arabica, Willd. 

VALLARl, Tam. also Nela-guli, Tel. Sle- 
vogtia vt-rticillata, G. Don. 

VALLAllIS DICHOTOMA. Wall; W.Ic, 

Ecliites dichotorua. Roxb. 

Hapurmalee, Beno. I Putta podura yarala Tel. 
Pala rnalle tivva, Tel. | 

A plant of most parts of India and'of Bur- 
mah, with white fragrant flowers,— W, Ic, 

VALLARIS PERGULANUS. Burm. 

Pergularia glabra. L. I Flos pergulauus. Rumph, 
Echite.s hircosa. Roxb. | Emericia pergularia. 

A plant of India and the archipelago, 
flowers with the smell of a goat.— Roxb. ii. 18, 
Voi^t. 

VALLA RUGU. Tam. Cicendia hyssopi- 
folia, Adams. 

VALLEKHAE. See Inscriptions. 

VALLE KIRE. Tam. Gyuandropsis 
pentaphylla, DC, ; }V. and A> 

VALLEYS of the great rivers and the en¬ 
closing seas of India have been the routes 
followed by the various immigrants into India, 
Ultra-India, and the Archipelago. The Tibetan 
district is central ethnically as well as 
geographically to all the S. E. of Asia and to 
Asiauesia. 

The ethnic region of the Indian Oceanic 
basin is the Bay of Bengal or Indo- 
Malayan seaiwhich unites the western margin 
of the China Malayan basin with the eastern 
sea-bord of India. The rivers of the Indian 
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YALLlOTBm^ SjPIRALIS. ^ 

JPoniiimila oonmet it elos^ly with tb^ 'western 
marginal distncts, tha watershed being ue^ir 
the lade-Afrieaa eea> aud tbe baeiu of the 
OaDgea^ has its head nearly in the same longi- 
tade. From all historio times, uniuterrnptedly 
to the present day, the sea basins whose ethnic 
inflaenoe has been in operation, are the China, 
Idelucca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, Mindoro, 
Molucca,. Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Papuan, 
Papua Australian and Papua Microneaian 
seas, and the Archipelagiaii seas of Johore, 
the Trans-Javan or Timorean chain, the 
Bisayati group, Eastern Milanesia, and 
the different Polynesian and Micronesian 
groups. All of these are broad highways 
throughout the Archipelago, permit foreign na¬ 
vigators and natives of the islands to traverse 
them freely, and admit of constant intercourse 
with the rivers on the continent, thereby 
bringing the whole under the operation of for¬ 
eign civilization. 

VALLI. Tam. An article of jewellery 
worn by women in the ear. 

VALLIA CAPO MOLAGU. Tam. Capsi- 
'cum frutescens. 

VALLIAMMA. One of the two wives of 
Subramanya. 

VALLIA-PIRA PITIOA. Tam. Urtia 
latifolia. 

VALLI-KANIUAM. Tam. Cocculus 
acuminatus. 

VALLI-GAD^DA. Tel. Allium cepa, Linn, 

VALLI-KALANGU. Tel. Batatas edulis, 
Choisy, \ 

VALLISNERiA SPIRALIS, Linn. 

V. spiraloides, I V. Jacquiniana. 

Sarpicula vertioellata. L\ Udora verbicellata 
Vallisueria verticellata. L. j ^Huttonia aerrata, WUh 

Saivala, Hind* | f’u-nat-su, Tel. 

A plant of America, Europe, and India, of 

the family Hydrocharaceae. '.It grows in most 
parts of India in clear, sweet water, 

flowers during the cold 8easoi*\» ft'^d consists 
of simple, filiform roots, and i«. number of 
fine filiform jointed shoots or sf^ms, some 
creeping, sogie floating below tlr^ surface 
of the water ; branches solitary, axillary. The 
Berhampore sugar refiners (indeed, throughout 
India) use this herb while moist to cover the 
surface of their sugar, as clay is used in the 
West India islands; and in two or three days 
the operation is finished exceedingly well. 
„.^']The Vallisueria is supposed to possess 
<^oling powers. Thus Madhava says, 

.. The gentle pressure of ber heaving bosom 
^ Has spread deiightlul coolness through my frame, 
As if combined upon m skin were strewed 
Sandal and camphor—Rivals and pearls, 

The lotus fibre on the moonstoue^s dew. 

Both Vallisueria spiralis aud Hydrilla ver¬ 
ticellata are employed by sugar refiuers to 
flsrify aogar.TTr voU i< p. 


m3 valuluvx:taikam. 

306. fioxbur^Vd Flora Indm% 

WiUorCs Hindu Thmir^^p. *IXf ^ 
VALLI-TEBAGAM. Mamjal. Pyn. of 
Ficus rubesceus, 7(M, Ficus hetterppbylla. 

YALL-ULAVI Tam. Celastrus pwcu- 
lata, Willde. 

VALLUM, in the Carnatic, a tnea 0 ure of 
capacity, quarts.— Simmond^s Diet, 

VALLUR. Hind. Cocculus leaebUt 
VALLITR of Beas. Cissus carnosa, Lavif 
VALLY CANJARAM. Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood of a brown colour ; specific gravity 
0*703, used for building common houses.-^ 
Colonel Frith, 

VALMIKI, a famous Rishi and poet, the 
reputed author of the Sanscrit poem the 
liamayana. Valmiki lived in the era of the re¬ 
vival of tbe brahminical religiop^The frame¬ 
work of the story relates to exile from 
Hindustan named Rama, coiDfc..led with a 
hero who fought in the south of India, aided 
by the people, who were delineated Vs monkeys 
and boars. It is a current belief in m^y 
parts of India that Valmiki was a thug or 
strangler. This notion was probably derived 
from a strain put upon some verses, which 
make out Valmiki to have been originallyt 
on bis own confession, simply a robber. This 
extract also embraces tbe received account of 
the origin of the poet’s name. But it is a very 
curious circumstance that hindu legend glyes 
two of their most celebrated authors, whom 
they have invested with a sacred character, a 
descent from the aboriginal and impure tribes 
of India, Vyasa from a fisherman, aud 
Valmiki from the bad’hak or robber tribe, who 
associate with the Bhil tribe at Aboo. The 
conversion of Valmiki, said to have been mira¬ 
culous, when in the act of robbing the shrine 
of tbe deity, is worked into a story of con¬ 
siderable effect in the works of Cband, from 
olden authority. Valmiki is said to have 
settled at Chitrakuta at the time of the exile 
of Rama, but at one time at Bithul.— Hind, TK 
vol, \^p, 313. Tods Rajasthan^ voL Ljd. 29. 

VAL-MULLAGHU. Tam. 
pSr. Oubebs?'^ ^^ 

VaLONIA, the acorn cups of Querous 
asgilops, or prickly-cupped oak, growing in 
the Morea, About 2 lbs, of valonia are requir¬ 
ed for the production of 1 lb. of leather, which 
is said to be less permeable to water than 
that made with oaVbark, and so heavy as to 
make valonia the cheapest of all tanning, ma¬ 
terials except catechu or terra japonica* A 
mixture of valonia and oak-bark may be used 
with good effect. 

VALULUVY TAIKAM, also Valfilqty 
yennau Tam. Oil of Celastrus papicoIatAt 
tFiilde. . 
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VAMANA. ^ M H 

VALUMBIRIKAL Tam. TEL/Valumpiri, 
Malkal. laora coiylifolia, Schott and End^ 

VALUR. Hind. Solanum graoilipes. 

VAL also Wall, a gold and silver weight in 
Bombay=4*475 grains \ in Ahmedabad, 
6*045 grs. ; in Anjir, 5*6 grn.; in Delhi, 5*63 
grs. ; in Poonah, 3*99 grs.; and in Surat, 

5*859 grains.— Simmond's Diet. 

VAMACHAREE. Sans. From vam, the 
left band, and acharin, practice. See Right 
' Hand Caste ; Left Hand Caste. 

VAMAM CHETTC, also Omamu. Tel, 
Ptychotis ajowan, DC. 

VAMAN. Hind. Withania coagulans. 

VAMANA. The fifth incarnation of Vish¬ 
nu in the form of a brahmin dwarf. The 
four first avatara are said tohave occurred in 
the earliest " or Satya, age of the Jiindus, 
Correspond^ig in character with the golden or 
Virtuous age of the fabulists of other regions. 

The fifth happened in the second, or Tirtyog. 
Maha Belt though a virtuous monarch, was 
still so elated by his grandeur, that he omitted 
essential ceremonies and offerings to the 
deAiies ; and Vishnu, finding it necessary to 
dheck the influence of such an example, re¬ 
solved to mortify and punish the arrogant ra¬ 
ja. He therefore condescended to become the 
son of Kasyapa and Aditi, and the younger 
brother of Indra, and assumed the form of a 
wretched brahmin dwarf. Appearing before 
the king, he asked a boon, which being pro¬ 
mised, he demanded as much land as he could 
pace in three steps : nor would he desire far¬ 
ther, although urged by Beli to demand some¬ 
thing more worthy of a king to give. Vishnu, 
on obtaining the king’s promise, required a 
ratification of it, which is performed by pouring 
water on the hand of the applicant. As soon 
as the holy stream had reached his hand, the 
form of the dwarf began to expand itself, and 
at length became so enormous that it appeared 
to extend itself up to heaven : then, with one 
stride he compassed the earth, with another 
heav.^n, and with the third was about to obtain 
^unja^ when Maha Beli, convinced that the 


VAMPVRIDiE. 

and falling on the head of flows in the 
style commonly seen through the cow’s mputb. 
Except in this instance, Major Moor did not 
recollect having seen the source of the river 
delineated as proceeding directly from Vish¬ 
nu. — Moor. See Aditi. Avatara. Salagiama. 

VAMBOO. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
light straw colour, specific gravity 0*795, uSed 
for building in general.— CoL Frith. 

VAMI or Vamachari. See Right and l»eft 
Hand Caste. 

VAMINTA. Tel. Gynandropsis pentaphyl- 
la, DC. syii, of Cleome pentaphylla, Roxb, 

VAMPIRE. The common Vampire bat, 
belonging to the Cheiroptera. 

VAMPYRIDiE. Aftimily of mammals, com¬ 
prising the bats, in the following sections :— 

Sub Fam. Megadermatin^. 

Megaderma lyra, Jerdon. 

M. Carnatica, FU. j M. schistacea, Hodga. Big. 

I Honf. 

Large-eared Vampire bat, over all India. 

Megaderma spectrum, Jerdon. Cashmire 
Vampire bat. 

Megaderma Ilorsfieldii, Bhjthy of Ter^gfese- 
rim. ^ 

Megaderma spasma, Linn^ ©eylon and 
Malayan a. j 

Sub-fam. IlHiNOLOPHiNiE. Le{fy.|iosed bats. 

Rliinolophus peniiger, Jf^rdon, Hodg. 

Blyth. 

» M 1 f'"?• ] 

RepaH Malabar? Java^j Darjeeling. 

Rhiuolophus mitratus.^ n;.,,//. 

Mitred leaf’'fX; 

Cbybassa, Mnssoorir^s, India. 

Rhinolophus luc^g^ 

,oorie. 


£nq. 


dwarf was no other r' r i 

' to jkoep vxi insects.^an the god 

Mmselff fell prostrate in adoration before him 
and yielded it up. From this incident of 
Yamana, Vishnu is also called Trivitoma or 
the three-stepper. It is maintained by other 
TBishnava that the ratifying stream poured 
on the hand of Vishnu in this avatara, was 
the'river Gaogaj which, falling from the 
hand of the miraculous dwarf, descended 
.thence upon his. now Vishnu’s, foot, whence, 
gushing as a mighty river, it was received on 
§|e held of Sim In M. le Gentil’s Voyage 
aux Indies, a rough map or plan “ 
a native original, of the course of the 
in which it issues from the foot of Vishnu, 
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Rhinolor ^ Pearsoni, Horsf. Blyth. 

7^ov.i*nr^’ Pearson’s leaf bat. Enq. 

Mussoorie. # 

KUinolophus affinis, Horaf. Blyth. 

R. rubidns, Kelaart. | R. cinerasceus, Kdaart. 
Allied leaf bat. Enq. 

Malabar? Ceylon, Burmab, Malayana. 

Rhinolophus rouxi, 2'em. Blyth. 

R. lepidus, Big. | Rufous leaf bat, 

Malabar, Calcutta, Colgong, Mussoorilf. 

Rhinolophus macrotis. Hod. Bly, . ^ 

Large-eared leaf bat. Eno. . ^ 

Himalaya, Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus subbadius, JBod^* BlytK 

Bay leaf bat. Eso* 

Nepal; Himalaya 

Rhinolophus brovitarsus, Ely. Daijtdisg. 
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VANDA CCERULEA. 


!'S0Ter&l Other species of Rbinolophus occur 
in tbe Malayan islands, China and Japan. 

Hipposideros armiger, Hdm^ Bn, 

H. nobilisi var, Blyth, | Large Horse^slioebat, 

I Eng. 

Nepal, Mussoorie, Darjeeling. 

Hipposideros lankadeva, Kel, Ceylon. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Burmab, 
Ceylon and Malay peninsula. 

Hipposideros speoris, BL EL 
H. apiculatu?, Gray, H. Dukhunenais, Syhta, 
H. penicillatus, ,, Indian Horse-shoebat. 

Eng. 

India generally^ Ceylon, Archipelago. 

Hipposideros cenerascens, Ely, 

Ashy horse-shoe-bat, Eng. 

Punjab, Salt Bange, 

Hipposideros murinus, Jerdon, 

Ilhinolophus fulgens, I Little Horse-shoe bat. 

Ell, Blyth, 1^ 

S. India, Ceylon, Nicobars, Burmab, Mala¬ 
yans. 

Hipposideros larvatus, Horsf. Burmab, 
Malayaiia, Sylhet. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor, Malay penin¬ 
sula. 

Hipposideros diadeiua, Cantor, Malay 
peninsula. 

Hipposideros galeritus, Cantor, Malay 
peninsula. 

Coelops Frithii, Ely. Tailless bat of Sunder- 
buns. 

Khiuopoma Hardwickii, Gray^ Blyth, The 
long-tailed leaf bat of all India, Burmab, 
Malay ana. 

Nycteris Javwiica, Geoff, Java, Malacca. 

VAN, a lake about forty miles long, 
and twenty to thirty broad. Its waters 
are salt. It is surrounded by a beautiful 
outline of mountains, whoso tops are cover¬ 
ed with perpetual snow. The old ruined 
stone-built town of Ardische is situated on 
a narrow strip of land running into the lake. 
There are a few soldiers quartered in it. The 
borders of the lake about it are low and swam¬ 
py, and abound in wild fowl and various 
other kinds of game. On the more north¬ 
erly and western mountainous tracts, to¬ 
wards Lake Van, and also to the east of 
Ik. body of water, dwell the Bewandoo^i 
^He, a most formidable people, who have 
^Ker yet submitted even nominally to the 
Ittoman or Persian name. They amount to 
^pwards^of a hundred thousand families. Jn 
the wlater they live amongst their embattled 
roc^> bi^t ip the milder months, roam about^ 
pitchipg their tents from valley to valley. The 
Amadi aad Bitlisi tribes aro their near neigh- 
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hours, and though reckon^ amongst the 
fiercest, have yet suffered. The oaks of the 
Van, as well as those of the Daroo, yield 
abundance of gall nuts, which the inhabitants 
turn to considerable profit. The wild 4^madi 
and Bitlisi, and the entirely lawless Bewan- 
doozi, may be regarded as the most legitimate 
representatives of the ancient Carduchians, 
and probably, neither in manners nor lan¬ 
guage are much changed since Xenophon tr?i- 
versed their country in his way to Armenia.—- 
Porter's Travels^ vol, li. p, 471. See Iran, 
Kurdistan. 

VAN. Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

VAN A. Sansc. a grove, a forest, hence 
Van, Wan and Ban, Wild. 

VAN AM A LA. See Inscriptions. 

VANA CHANDRA. Tel. Flagellaria In- 
dica. 

VANANGU. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter 
and twelve feet in height, produces a fruit 
which the natives eat. Its wood is used by 
the native carpenters in house work, &c 

— Eiiye on the Timber of Ceylon^ 

VANAPRASTHA, in binduism, a man 

who has gone through his scholar and house¬ 
holder life and has entered the 3rd Asrama or 
hermit life, has gone “ prastha’^ to the woods 

vana'’). It is tho Hyllobios of the Greeks. 

— Wilson, 

VANARA. See India. 

VaNDA, a genus of plants, the type of 
the tribe Vandeoe, of the natural order Orchi- 
dacejB. Wight gives Vanda pulchella, Rox- 
burghii, spathulata, and Wightiana % The con¬ 
tinent of India has sent many Vanda for the 
ornament of the gardens of Europe; several 
are found in Borneo inferior to none of those 
from India. One gigantic species introduced 
into England, Dr. Lind ley named V. Lowii.—^ 
Low's Sarawaki p. 64. W, Ic, Mason's Tenas^ 
serim. 


VANDA CCERULEA. Near the village 
of Lernai on the Jyntea hills are oak woods, 
on which Vanda coerulea grows in profu¬ 
sion, waving its panicles of azure flowers 
in the wind. This is the rarest and most beauti¬ 
ful of all the beautiful orchids. The dry 
grassy hills which it inhabits are elevated 
3000 to 4000 feet : the trees are small^ 
gnarled, and very sparingly leafy, so that the 


Vanda which grows on their limbs is ful^ 
exposed to sun, rain, and wind. There 
moss or lichen on the branches witu^^^ 
Vanda, whose roots sprawl over the dS 
rough bark. The atmosphere is on the who^ 
humid, and extremely so during the rains; 
but there is no heat, or stagnation of the 
and, at the flowering season, temperat^f 

ranges between 60 ° and 80 °; Clkere is miiH 
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ftattsbind, and both air and bark are dry | 
dttting the day. In July and August, during { 
the rains, the temperature is a little higher ' 
than above, but in winter it falls much lower, 
and hoar-frost forms on the ground. But, 
this winter’s cold, summer’s beat, and 
autumn’s drought, and above all, this constant 
free exposure to fresh air and the winds of 
heaven, are what of all things we avoid expos¬ 
ing our orchids to in England. It is under 
these conditions, however, that all the finer 
Indian Orchideoe grow, of which were found 
Dendrobium, Farmed, Dalhousianum, Devoni- 
anum, &c., with Vanda (ioerulea; whilst the 
most beautiful species of Coelogyne, Cyrubi¬ 
dium, Bolbophyllum, and Cypripedium, in¬ 
habit cool climates at elevations above 4000 
feet in Khassia, and as high as 6000 to 7000 in 
Sikkim. Dr.Hooker collected seven men’s loads 
of the superb Vanda coorulea for the Royal 
Gardens at Kew; but owing to unavoid¬ 
able accidents and difficulties, few specimens 
reached England alive, the individual plant 
fetching a price varying from 3^. to lOZ. 
An active collector might easily clear from 
2000Z. to 3000Z. in one season, by the sale 
of Kbassia orchids.— Hooker Him* Jour, p. 
319 321. 

VANDELLIA DIFFUSA is a native of 
Brazil, but is thought to be found also in the 
peninsula of India. It is the Crotaica of 
Bison, and is described by Dr. Hancock as eme¬ 
tic, and its decoction as of great value as an 
emetic and febrifuge, and in the treatment of 
dysentery. V. Crustacea is given in Wight’s 
leones.— 0*Sh. p, 477. Hng. Cyc, W. Ic, 

VANDEN BRCECK. See Shamal. 

VANDERWORM. See Johore. 

VANDHUKA, See Inscriptions. 

VAlSfELLUS CRISTATUS. The Lapwing 
of Europe, N. and middle Asia, N. Africa : 
common in N. India, Sindh, dec., but not seen 
in Lower Bengah See Charadriadae. 

VANQA. Tam. syn. of Colosanthes Indica 
Bhme, 

VANGA. Seo Laniadse. 

VANG A CHETTU. Tel. Sesuvium 
melongeua, Linn, 

VANGALA PATCH!. Tam. Acetate of 


copper. 

VANQAREDDI KURA. Tel. Sesuvium 
repens, Rottler, S. portulacastrum, Roxb, 
t^VANGA CHETTU. Tel. Solanum 
(^ngen^i, L. R, i. 566. The praise of 
!& vegetable is recited in verse, “ Is there a 
fegetaWe equal to the Vankaya; a king like the 
enemy of the lord of Lanka (Rama); a god 

« ual to Sankara (Siva), a woman comparable 
the lotus-faced Sita ?” 

VANG AY, a amall tree of Palghat, wood 
light brown colour, speeffio gravity 
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0*788. used for beams and 
Frith 

VANQAY MABAM. Tam. Pterocarpus 
marsupium. 

VANQSUJA. See Brahman. 

VANGUERIA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Cinchoniacese, small 
trees or shrifbs, having ovate or oblong petio- 
late leaves with lanceolate stipules, solitary 
on both sides. The fruit of V. edulis is eaten 
by the natives of Madagascar and of Mauri¬ 
tius, where, as well as into the peuihSula of 
India and into China, irbas been introduced. 
V. spinosa, Mayna, Bengal, which is found 
in many parts of the plains of India and 
China, is a distinct species, though united 
to the above by Sprengel in his ‘ Syst. Vege- 
tabilinrn.’ The fruit is eaten. V. macrophyJla 
occurs in Chittagong.— Eng, Cyc, Roxb, 
1,536. Voigt^ p, 386. 

VANGU'ERIA EDULIS. Vahl. 


Vavanga edulis, Vahl, 
„ Chinensis, Bohr, 


V. cytnosa, Gcertn, 

V. Comersoiii, Desf. 

V. MadagascarienslB Omel | 

A native of Madagascar, but introduced 
into Mauritius, India, and China .—Voigty p. 
386. 

VANGUEKIA SPINOSA. Roxb. 

Meynia spinosa, Lamark, 


Mayna, Beno. Hind. 
Muduua, „ 

Mainpluil, „ 

Ala o£ Bombay, Bupm. 
Prickly Vangueria, Enq. 
Bangari ki lakri, Hind. 
A tree of Bengal, 


VoftVanguier Madaoa. 
Piudi luka. Sans. 

Pedda mnnga, Tam. 

Vadanike, Hadanike 
Chega gadda, Tel. 

Mohonta, ,, 

Gaiijam, and Guntur, 


height 25 feet, circumference IJ feet. The 
bark is employed medicinally in fever. Fruit 
edible .—Captain Macdonald. Voigt, p. 786. 

VANI, also Wanara, a pronunciation of 
Bania. 

VANILLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Orchiaceae, of which V. aphylla, V, aro- 
matica, V. planifolia, V. Walkerise, V Wightii, 
grow in the East Indies. Dr. Falconer dis¬ 
covered a species while on his visit to the 
Tennasserim Provinces in 1849.— Wight'B 
leones, Voigt, jo. 633. * 

VANILLA plants have been introduced in¬ 
to India, Bourbon and Mauritius, during the 
nineteenth century. It adapts itself readily 
to the climate, it can be easily propagated and 
cultivated ; it occupies very little space, and 
the fruit is valuable. The amount of va 
exported from Mexico to Spain in 18of 
valued at £27,000 sterlirjg. The Mexican ’ 
is not used so largely in England as in Sp 
and on the Continent of Europe, where itl 
chiefly employed for perfuming and mrdnl, 
with chocolate, snuff, Kq[ueurs, ^hd various 
articles of confectionary. M. ^neve of the 
Mauritius found the plants gr^ better when 
supported by the Moringa |)totygo^)ema, 
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the roots af n^hich sre frequently used by pound weiglit; so that eAoh plant may be 
Europeans as a substitute for horseradish, considered equivalent in value to twenty ru- 
the'^Avocado or Alligator Pear, Persea pees per annum, requiring very little care and 
gratiseima, and the £ixa orellana, found in expense in its culture, and only an ordinary 
every village. amount of care in preparing its produce for 

The vanilla of Brazil sells for £4 per exportation .—Indian Field. 
pound, butcammt be compared in any way. VANILLA AKoMATICA. Swz. Epi- 
either regards smell or size of fruit, with aendron vanila, Linn, var. flore viridi albo. 
the vanilla of Mauritius. One pod gathered 

b3r?Mv Geneve weighed 2% drams ; it would Menaea Oerae^ of Bra2il. 

take then about 96 pods for one pound. Vanilla aromatica is said by Marlins, to 
In 1835, Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney yield the true vanilla, but the best Mexican 
sent out a few plants to the Calcutta Botanic vanilla is the produce of V. planifolia, of 
Garden ; they flowered about four years after which Pereira mentions V. siitiva and V. syl- 
their reception, but failed to perfect their fruit, vestris as two varieties. 

and died shortly after. The experiment was q'he plants should be grown in a shaded 
repeated a second time through the liberality situation, the material necessary to ensure a 
of Lord Auckland, who presented, with a healthy growth ought to be open and free to 
number of other useful and ornamental plants allow the water at certain seasons to pass off 
which he brought out with him in 1836, two freely from the roots, and admit a certain por- 
plants of Vanilla; these grew readily, but we tion of air, and it should, from its creeping 
believe never blossomed. Plants subsequent- habit, have the rough bark of a tree, jaffery 
ly obtained have, however, blossomed and work, or wall, to which to attach its long roots, 
fruited abundantly. The situation should he well shaded from 

In 1853, Dr. Mouat, on his return from the sun, and the material in which the whole 
Mauritius, presented the Agricultural and of this variety of plant thrives best is a 
Horticultural Society of India with a few mixture of lime rubbish and brick bats, or 
plants of Vanilla aromatica and planifolia, other such material, with one-fourth half- 
whtch he had obtained from the late M. Bojer. decayed leaf mould : the whole should be well 
These have been cultivated most successfully, mixed together before placing it round the 
and freely propagated from. A good crop of trunk of the tree or other .situation chosen to 
fruit WHS gathered from the older plants in ctiU.ivate the plant The bed should be made 
1855, which was favorably reported on by local three feet wide on the surface of the ground 
confectioners. To make it of commercial value, f^t the north-east side of the butt of the tree, 
the pods should be long and of a very dark- audit should be raised two feet high. A quan- 
brown color, alm<*st approaching to black : tity of the largest lumps of the marerial 
they should also be moist, and if properly ri- should be placed at the bottom to ensure a 
pened before being packed, they become after good drainage, and tlie plants should be wa- 
a time covered with a circular crystal, which tered immediately after planting to settle 
adds to their appearance and marketable value, their roots in the new situation, y’he stem 
The blossoming commeiices in February, and of the plant should also be fastened up to llie 
the pod ripens in December. The only ene- tree, so as to encourage the roots to take hold 
my to dread is the cold wind in that month, aod cling to the substance against which it is 
which sometimes nips the pod and causes it intended to grow : after this the plant will 
to fall before it is properly ripened: a mild merely require a good drenching with water 
December is consequently beneficial to the Va- once a week only during the hot weather, to 
nilla fruit. The pods should be carefully dri- ensure a healthy growth. Hot winds are fatal 
ed, by exposing them on cloth to the sun’s to the plant, and cold winds, when accompa- 
rays ; and that while warm, they should be I'led by rain, are said to cause the flowers to 
vlrrapped in woollen, which promotes evapora- Ldl without being followed by pods. The 
tion, and at the same time absorbs the mois- American method of growth is under forest 
tnrc. When thus treated, the pods blacken trees, and artificial impregnation (owing to the 
and put on a silvery lustre. On this appear- presence of the Vanilla-fly) is not resorted 
ing.iiiey must be again exposed to the sun, to, owing mainly to the small price realized 
attd thoroughly dried. He adds that a fully at Vera Cruz .—Indian Field, Mr. II, D.Mae, 
developed and properly ripened pod should be VANJULA. See Krishna. 
ffOrtifl to 7 inches long, and about three-eigb tbs VAN-KAYA. Tel. Solan um melongena, 

of an fticb in diameter, in its native country Brinjal, Egg plant. 

the |ilant continues to bear from thirty to for- VANKAY. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
ty^arei afud^^elds,inordinary Seasons,from light brown colour, specific gravity 0 $88, 
forty to fifty pods annually^ ot sSy half a used for building in general.—Colonel 
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VANKEY— Lace bordered cloths. 

VANKUDA KAIA. Tkl. 1 Solatium Jac- 
qnini. 

VANNAN, a caste of washermen in 
Malabar who can only wash the clothes of 
inferior castes. 

VANNA PARTI. Tam. Wild cotton of 
Gossypium ludicum, Lam, 

VANNA-RAJA. Sans. Bauhinia race- 
mosa, Lam, 

VANNI MARAM PALLAM. Tam. Pro- 
Bopis spicigera. 

VANNIO, a race in Quzerat, seemingly 
identical with the Banya or Banyan ; they are 
of the jain religion. It is the Vani or Wani 
of the Mahrattas, and is doubtless from the 
Sanscrit Vani. 

VAN PARATI, also Parati Patti. Tam. 
Gossypium Indicum, Lam. The cotton plant. 

VANFONGAM. Malbal. See Tainbo- 
gum. 

VANPUGGALAH. A Travancore wood 
of a light yellow colour, specific gravity 0 604, 
used for light work —Colonel FHih. 

VANR. Punjabi. Salvadora oleoides. 

VANSA. Sans. Bambusa tulda, Itoxh, 

VANSAVALT, See Orissa, 

VANSLOCHUN. Guz. Tabashir. 

VANTSWARA. See Bhakti. 

VANU« Sans. Seed of Bambusa arundi- 
nacea. 

VANUTHI of Sutlej, Fluggea virosa, 
Roxh, 

VANYA RAJA DEVA. See Inscriptions. 

VAOR, also Vnjo. It. Calabar skins. 

VAR. Hind. Gossypium herbaceuni, 

VAR. Vara, War, Bar, in composition, a 
Jay. 

VA’RA, or Va’sara. Sans. A week of 
seven natural days, named after the planets 
and arranged in the same order as they are 
in the European week. The name of each 
day (beginning with Sunday, and adding vara 
to each) are, 1® Ravi. 2® Soma. 3° Mangala. 
4"" Budha. 5^ Gura. 6® Sacra. 7° Sani. The 
tabular notation of the feriae, or days of the 
week, is 0 for Sunday, 1 for Monday, and so 
forth to 6 for Saturday ; 7 being accounted 
zero.—irarmi’5 Kola Sankalita, 

VARADA-RAJAH. Vishnu’s name at 
Oonjeveram. 

VAKAGA, also Varagalu, Tel* Panicum 
miliaceum, Willd, 

VARAGOKI, also Mirapa kandra. Tkl. 
Toddalia aculeata, Psrs. 

VARAGU. Tam. Panicum miliaceum. 

VARAQTJNA also Ranaguvva. Tkl. 
Cyoas oirclnalisy Linfi. 

VARAHA, or the Boar. In this, the third 
avatara of Vishnu, ho is generally represent- 
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ed four-handed, armed as usual^ and with the 
Lead of a boar, on whose tusks rests a ore»* 
scent, containing in its concavity an epitome 
of the earth, which had been immerged in 
the ocean as a punishment for its iniqui^ 
ties. So that this, as well as the first and 
second avatara, seems to be a repetition of 
the story of the deluge : the second combines 
with it a portion of astronomical allegory; 
and none of the other of the ten avatara 
have any apparent reference to the universal 
catastrophe, so pointedly indicated by the 
three first, wliich afe understood to have 
occurred in the earliest ages of hindu legend, 
if such a chaotic mass as their fabulous 
records may be dignified by such a term. 
There are many fables accounting for the 
shape thus assumed by Vishnu on this occa¬ 
sion ; and the boar is in bindu legends, as 
well as in the mythological romances of 
Greece and Egypt, an animal very frequently 
introduced. In an ancient legend, relating to 
the destruction of the city of Mababalipoorum, 
and the seven pagodas, on the coast of 
Coromandel, by an earthquake and inundation 
during an early period of hindu history, it is 
stated that Hirancheren, a gigantic prince or 
demon, rolled up the earth into a shapeless 
mass and carried it down to the abyss : whither 
Vishnu followed him in the shape of a hog, 
killed him with his tusks, and replaced the 
earth in its original position. 

In the mythology of the ancients, the wild 
boar was sacred to Typbon. In India, the 
Rajputs, on the first day of spring, worship 
Vasanthi or “spring, basaut’h” personified, and 
on that day the prince and vassals chase, slay 
and eat the wild boar. Personal danger is 
disregarded on that occasion, as want of suc¬ 
cess is deemed an omen that Oomia, the great 
mother, may refuse petitions during the year. 
T’he boar hunt at spring tiraewasaScythlc cus¬ 
tom amongst the Scandinavian Asi; thegrand 
festival to Freya was in spring,when boaiB were 
offered to her by the Scandinavians, and boars 
made of paste were eaten by the people. The 
festival in Rajputana is called Ahairea, and 
has a religious origin. The boar is the enemy of 
Qouri of the Rajpoot; it was so held of Isis by 
the Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks, and of 
Freya by the North-men, whose favourite food 
was the hog : and of such importance was it 
deemed by the Francks, that the second chap¬ 
ter of the Salic law is entirely penal with re¬ 
gard to the stealers of swhiei. The heroes of tho 
Edda, even in Valhalla, feed on the fat of the 
wild boar Serimner,while the Ul^trious father 
of armies fattens his wolves, M<eri aQ,d Fro- 
ki, and takes up other nourishment himssR 
than the uninterrupted quaffing of wine : quito 
the petme pf ppr, the Rajpoot god ot 
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and Ms sons the Bhyra^Gora and Kala, 
metaphorically called the fionaof slaughter.’’ 
The <mp of the Scandinavian god of war, like 
that of the Rajpoots, is the human skull 
(c|ipra).—loti's Rajazikm^ vol. i. p. 566. 
C^>leman^ Moor. 

YilBAHA, the reputed author of a system 
of astronomy referred to in the Surya Vasis- 
t’ha, and Soma Sid’hanta, aud therefore sup¬ 
posed by modern sastri to be anterior to 
them all. But European commentators enter¬ 
tain a belief that the work which goes by Va- 
raba’s name in present times, is not the real 
one ; and that the treatise which has reached 
ns, is a compilation of no older date than the 
ninth century- 

VARAHA MIHIRA, another astronomer, 
thought by many, to have been contemporary 
with the emperor Akbar; but whom others 
are apt to confound with Varaha Acharya, 
and others of the same name. The 
Telugu astronomers consider that Varaha Mi- 
bira flourisbed in the 3600th year of the 
Caliyug (A. D. 499), i. e., at the close of the 
2nd Padah of the Ayanansa, when the sun, 
moon, and equinoctial points (according to 
the doctrines c^*tlie Surya Siddhauta) were in 
the first po ii i j| | ^ he hindu sidereal zodiac ; 
or, in other words, when the Rishi were in 
the 1st point of the solar sign Mesha r, and 
in the same of the lunar mansion Aswini.— 
Warren. 

VARAHA PURANA. See Mahadevi, 
Kala-Priyanath. 

VARA-HUN, a name in the Madras presi¬ 
dency for the commercial pagoda, the 10th 
of the pollam and the 8th of the seer, weigh¬ 
ing 54*68 grains ; and for the native pagoda, 
which is 52f grains.— Simmoncte' ^ 

VARAHI. See LaksbtiimilM^ 

VAIIAHI NARASmdHHl^ 

VAR AN A. Hind. 

Crataeva tapia, Cratseva RoxBurghii, R. R, W, 

VARANES, also Varanus, the Roman 
designation of the name of Bahram, which was 
borne by five of the Sassanian kings. 

Varanes T^A. D. 274, 271 the 4th king. 

277,274 5th „ 
4iS/ styled Segan Shah. 

HI „ 294, 291 the 6th king. 

„ IV „ 390, 389 styled Ker¬ 

man Shah. 

„ V „ 420, 420 ^yled Bah* 

fatti Gour. See Bahram. Sassaniaib kings. 

VARANGAL. The kings of Andra, whose 
capital was Varan^l, about 80 miles north¬ 
east of Hydrabad^ are alleged to have been 
ctmnected with the Andra race id Magada, 
but itmtlSb hate been by c 
AnS&i It not the name of a 
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the inland part 6f Telingana.-— 

History of ladia^ p. 417. 

VARANID^, the Varanians or Water 
lizard family of reptiles of the order Sauria, 
comprising the two genera, Varanus and Hy¬ 
dro saurus, of which the following species 
are known to occur in the East Indies ; 

Varanus flavesceus, Merr. Ganges, Indus, Penang. 
„ dracsena, L. Bengal to Cejlun. 

„ lunatus, Gray. 

„ nebulOHUs. Bengal, Siam. 

Hydrosauioa salvator, Xowr, Ceylon, Siam, China. 
— OunthtTy Reptiles. See Reptiles, 

VARA-POOLA. Fluggea leucopyrus. 

VARA-RUCHI. See Pali. 

VARARUCH KATYA YANA. See Pali. 

VARAVADA. Tel. Bruguiera parvido- 
ra, W. its A. 

VARAVARAHA. Sans. An outcast, a 
man with curly hair, a barbarian and suppos¬ 
ed the source of the Greek Barbaros, the Ro¬ 
man Barbarus, and the Barbarian of the Bri¬ 
tish. 

VARDAQOUR, the Malabar name of a 
tree which is remarkably hard and strong. 
It is used by the natives for spears, weapons 
of defence, and such purposes as require the 
hardest kinds of wood. This tree is known 
as a jungle wood only— Edye^ M* dc €• 

VARDANZAI. Hind, a kind of silk of 
Bokhara. 

V ARENA. Ghilan is a district known to the 
ancient Arians as Varena. It was their thir¬ 
teenth settlement, and the curse of Abriman 
there was irregular menstruation. Ghilan 
formed the nucleus of the ancient posses¬ 
sions of the Aryans in Media. “ Yarena with 
the four corners,” Haug has shown to be 
‘ Ghilan. See Aryan, Kizzel-Ozan. 

VARI. Hind, Quercus incana. 

VARI. Hind, aturn,a man*s turn to work; 
a joint-owned well. 

VARIARI. Guz. See Perin-siragum. 

VARIATTU KALANGU. Tam. ? Rhu- 
barb. 

VARIKUMATI. Tam. Citrullus colo- 
cynthis, Shreed. 

VARKKAUUNI. See Hindoo. 

VARMA, also Varma Deva. See India- 
Inscriptions. 

VARNA, Sans, a tribe, a class. Varna" 
Sankara, a mixed tribe, or of mixed race. 

VARNISH. The art of the varnish-maker 
is an important one, and it requires, for its 
successful prosecution, a considerable amount 
of chemical knowledge, and the greatest care, 
Copal, mastic, and amber varnishes are much 
employed by the artist and by the photograph¬ 
er for the preservation of their works. The 
last is perhaps superior to any of the other. 
Far less attention is paid to the peculiar pro* 
laities of varnishes than could be ddmeC 
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employs a Varnish for the piirpose 
; <)^f Bacnring his labours from the combined 
ioeboes of light and air ; but it must never 
be forgotten that he is employing a material 
which is itself constantly passing, by the ab¬ 
sorption of oxygen, into a state of disintegra¬ 
tion. Artists know that many varnishes rapidly 
change colour, and that some are more liable 
to crack than others are. A few preliminary 
experiments may be made of great value. 
For example, if portions of various samples of 
varnish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
dried, wo have the means of determining many 
important points- Cover one half of tlie var¬ 
nished glass with an opaque screen, and ex¬ 
pose the other half to sunshine day by clay ; 
by placing the glass upon a sheot of colour¬ 
less paper, it will be seen whether any colour 
has been imparted by the action on the sun¬ 
shine. After a few days if the whole arrange¬ 
ment be placed in spirits of turpentine, the 
varying degrees of solubility may be noted ; 
and from this may be determined the rate at 
which, under ordinary circumstances, oxygen 
is absorbed—the rate, iineed, at which the 
elements of destruction ijrocecd. Thus a con¬ 
siderably greater degree of permanence may 
be secured, than wlien the artist, trusting 
only to the varnbli-makor, employs a prepa¬ 
ration about which he knows nothing .—Robert 
JlunLin London Art Journal of December 
1858. 

VARNISH TREE. See Dryandra cordata, 

VARNISH TREE of China, Elmocccca 
vernicia. 

VARNISHED WARE. The Burmese 
process of making this ware has been 
minutely described by Major Burney, who 
witnessed every branch of the manufacture at 
Amrapura, and the museum of the Asiatic 
Society in London contains several specimens 
of various ki»>d8, as well as a set of cups, in 
every state from the first weaving of a few 
strips of bamboo to the complete formation 
of an elegant article of domestic economy. 

A description of each specimen will best ex¬ 
plain the whole process. Tlie first is n wooden 
frame of wood covered with strips of bamboo 
wotren together so as to form a basket, which 
is the frame-work of the intended cup ; the 
weaving is like that of a lady's work basket, 
and care is taken that it shall be as thin and 
light as possible, as upon this matter the 
beauty and delicacy of the ware will depend ; 
tpwards the edges, the weaving is of a coarser 
nature, and the bamboo is made as due as hair. 
The basket is covered on the outside with 
varnish laid on with a brush made of the husk 
of the oocQanut. The varnish is the essential 
part of the manufacturej without -tiilrd I 
nothing can be done ; it la ' 
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(wood oii), and is prooutW feom At of 
Which there are extenidye foists in the noiAh 
ern parts of the Burmese empire* The 
varnish may be gathered at all times^ but if 
taken during the flowering season, which istat 
the beginuing of the year, it does not harden 
well. It appears to be intnanyof its pro- 
perties analogous to China varnish, and* it 
affects in a similar way the health of those 
who prepare it, not apparently to sixeh a 
degree as in China, but still enough to be very 
unpleasant to those unaccustomed to who 
frequently find their hands blistered and th<ur 
arms and faces swelled with its effects* All 
who use it take certain precautions against 
accidentally swallowing any portion, and they 
are careful to touch it with the right hand 
only, while they take their food with the left. 
Some persons are more seriously affected 
by the varnish than others, and its injurious 
effects appear in blotches so much resembling 
leprosy, that the other Burmese refuse to hold 
intercourse with the affected person. The 
varnish* as before remarked, is laid on with a 
brush, to spare the hand as far as practicable: 
but in all future operations on the same ves¬ 
sel, it is laid on with the hiliid both in order 
to procure a fine surface, enable the 

workman to discover and reject the minutest 
particles of dust. When first laid on, tha var¬ 
nish looks of a liglit brown colour, but rub¬ 
bing with the hand turns it to a fine black. 
When the cup is varnished, it must be care¬ 
fully shut up ill a box to exclude tha dust, 
and then deposited in a deep cold vault. This 
is said to be essential to its proper setting, and 
with one of which every manufactory is pro¬ 
vided. The cup is kept in the vault at least 
thi| 

process, the cup is advan- 



towards completion, it is 
a thick black paste, which 
up all holes in the baskets 
and to give the ware a body. Different pastes 
are used for this purpose, but all agree in being 
composed Of some fine powder mixed up with 
thit-tsi; iri one sort, the powder is that of 
calcined bones ; in another Ihe fine saw dust 
of teak wood ;in all cases .so baste is dabbed 
on with the fingers, so as to hGr> the basket as 
far as the workman is able to do. The specimen 
under description looks black and rough, and 
the basket appears in several places trough 
the paste ; after this process, as well as after 
every other in which the varnish is used in 
any shapefn Veu^up returned tp its conceal¬ 
ment in t/i*iKDner,WA. where it n^usit remain at 
least thre^^ttens his woiveij^SUbieqtifant opei^- 
tion can no other nounifil^^ ; ; , ^ 

thau\u«T|titunterrupted quaffing of g?ou^ 
the pjictme p{ Pur, the Rajpoot god a 
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dmoi^jathe^ more tike tfae roller on whieh a 
jaek tolvel ia hung bebiud a kitchen door than 
the instrument Europeans call a lathe. This 
roller is turned backwards and forwards with a 
stick and leather string like the drill bow of 
European workmen, and a hollow cylinder. 
The Workman inserts the rough cup, and if it 
be not large enough to stick tight in it, he Bxes 
it there by slips of bamboo j be then smears the 
inside of the cup with water mixed with an 
oohrey red earth, turns the lathe rapidly with 
his right hand, and presses a piece uf pumice 
stone held in bis left hand against the inside 
of the cup ; this process soon rubs down the 
rough surface of the paste, and is continued 
until it is quite smootii. The specimen is 
smooth on the inside,the:paste is rubbed down 
quite level with the basket work which appears 
through it, but without injury to the smooth 
surface. The outside of the basket is un¬ 
altered. 

5. In the fifth part of the process, the 
eup undergoes precisely the same operation 
on the outside, the only differences in the 
manipulation being that the cup is fastened 
upon a frame or chuck, so as to leave the out¬ 
side open to the workmfin, instead of being 
put into a basket to expose the inside. 

6. In the sixth process, the cup is covered on 
the inside with an additional quantity of 
paste of finer quality, which is laid on by 
the workman after the outside is ground 
smooth, and dried, in order that it might 
receive an additional polish on a subsequent 
day. 

7. In the seventh part of the process, the 
cup is covered with fine paste on the outside 
as well as on the inside. Its appearance is 
rough and black. In this stage the cup is 
ground outside and in, and has also received 
a coat of lino varnish. This is the result of 
the two successive operations with the inter¬ 
val of at least three days between them, the 
grinding is performed on the lathe, as in 
No, 4 and 5, but instead of pumice stoue the 
workman employs first a piece of smooth sand¬ 
stone, then a rag with charcoal and water, and 
lastly a piece of moist cloth. The cup is dried 
vVell in the sun before the varnish is laid on, 
which is done with the finger- 

8i In the next step, the cup receives a 
sec^eud coat of varnish and is quite black and 
glossy, but nbt eveu on the surface. Thus far 
all the Burmese ware goes through the same 
processes whatever may be the style in which 
they are to be finished, whether black or red, 
plain or figured. The remauuiig specimens 
show the various modes in which the manu¬ 
facturers finish off their work, according to 
their own taste or that of their employers, 
la the niath part of the prpcossi the 
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epp is simplypolisbed ia the lathe ; this 
is performed by turning first against a piece 
of smooth stone as in Na 7i then by 
moistened rice husks held in thi hollow of 
the left hand against the cup while turning ; 
thirdly by a rag dipped in well pulverised 
tenk wood, and lastly by the baua smeared 
with a peculiar polishing powder, said to be 
made of the petrified wood of a tree; The 
ware thus furnished is like the black japanned 
ware used in Britain. 

10. In the ware of a red colour like sealing 
wax, not so fine as British red japanned 
ware, bub still clear and bright, the colour used 
is manufactured at Ava, and is said to be su¬ 
perior to the best Chinese Vermillion ; it is 
moistened with an oil called shazi, extracted 
from the kunyen (Dipterocarpus turbinatus) 
and then mixed with tliit-tsi varnish. The 
mixture is laid upon the cup after it has gone 
through the two first operations of No, 9, and 
nothing more is required than giving it a po¬ 
lish with the hand unless extraordinary lustre 
is desired, when a mixture of ahazy and thit- 
tsi is applied, 

11. In the cups executed in the Shan or 
Siamese style, the engraving is done with 
great ingenuity and rapidity, although the 
only tool is a needle tied to a stick and whet- * 
ted on a bit of slate. The artist holds the 
cup on bis knees with his left hand and keeps 
his graver almost motionless in his right, he 
then dexterously turns the cup by the help 
of his knees to meet the graver. The Shan 
style consists in engraving a piece of black 
ware as No< 9 and filling up the hollows 
with vertnillion, if any figures are represented 
they are left in relief, in the manner of wood 
engraving. Some grotesque figures done in 
this way are to be seen in many specimens. 
The Vermillion is laid on as in No. 10, 
and after drying several days is rubbed off in 
the lathe with wet bran held in the hollow of 
the hand. The operation ia generally repeat¬ 
ed to ensure a complete filling up of all hol¬ 
lows, and the cup is afterwards varnished and 
polished. 

A more expeditious method,called the Bar¬ 
man style, consists in engraving upon a red cup 
left as in No. 10 and filling up the hollows 
with different colours, usually yellow or green. 
Some specimens are engraved with gro¬ 
tesque Chinese looking figures, and with the 
lines filled with yellow or primrose. The 
engraving is first prepared by being varnish¬ 
ed over, and the colour is immediately 
rubbed in with the finger until it is quite dry. 
When the cup is finished sometimes a snrall 
quantity of indigo is mixed with the orpi- 
ment, which produces a green colour* Several 
articles in theR. As. Society’s museum are very 
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oxecuted in this waj, some of which 
both colours in the same specimen. The 
beauty of the engraving consists chiefly in the 
contrast of bright colours, and the regular 
interlacing of minute lines, in which some 
specimens resemble our engine turning; taste 
in drawing is totally out of the question. 

There are other modes of preparing the 
varnished ware : the flner sorts are sometimes 
^ finisbed with gilding or with raised figures or 
mouldings. These are formed of the teak- 
wood paste mentioned in process 3, which 
is pressed when soft into tin moulds, and 
when dry it becomes as hard as the wood of 
which it was originally made. Europeans 
have found this paste an excellent material 
for making the raised work on picture frames 
and similar objects. Some articles are diver¬ 
sified by leaving portions of the basket-work 
uncovered by the varnish; in this case the 
weaving is of the finest quality, and the open 
parts being of different patterns, the effect is 
very good. Larger works are, made of wood 
joined together with teak paste, and after¬ 
wards covered in the same way as the basket- 
work, the only difference between the process 
being that in the wood work, the first varnish¬ 
ing is omitted, the solid and flat surface of 
the wood taking the paste at once without 
preparation, 

Mr, Fortune says with regard to the var¬ 
nished ware of China,that the tree which yields 
the Chinese varnish is a species of Rhus,which, 
although producing an article of great value, 
is extremely dangerous to use. The varnish is 
largely used in the country for giving a fine 
polish to tables and chairs used in the houses 
of the wealthy. The beautiful lacquer ware 
so extensively exported from Canton to foreign 
countries, and which is so well known and 
justly admired, is produced by this tree. It 
has the valuable property of being less liable 
thaai French polish to be injured by a heated 
vessel which may be placed upon it, but it is 
very poisonous and requires to be bandied 
with great care by the workmen who use it. 
Indeed, after furniture is dry, it is very unsafe 
for certain constitutions until it has been in 
use for some time and the smell entirely gone. 
A friend of his, Mr. Jones, American Consul 
at Foochowfoo, used some furniture which 
bad been lacquered some time and was appa¬ 
rently quite dry, and yet he was very ill for a 
long time from its effects, so ill that he thought 
. he should be obliged to leave the country 
and go home ; and he has known several per¬ 
sons suffer most severely from the same cause. 
Mr. Williams adds that the beautiful ap¬ 
pearance of the lacquered ware of China owes 
its lustrous coloring to a composition of lamp¬ 
black and the clarified juice obtained from a 


species of sumach called Rhus vernix or B. ver- 
nicia. Wood oils are obtained from other plants 
of the same family, and the different qualities 
of lacquered-ware are owing to the use of these 
inferior ingredients. The real varnish tree is 
described by De Guignes as resembling the 
ash in its foliage and bark, it is about fifteen 
feet in height, and when seven years old fur¬ 
nishes the sap, which is carefully collected 
from incisions in the trunk opened in 
summer nights. The body of the ware is 
wood partially smoothed, or pasteboard, upon 
which two or three coats of a composition of 
lime, paper, and gum are first laid, and 
thoroughly dried and rubbed. The surface 
of the wood is also liardened by rubbing 
coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping it 
off when dry. Two coatings of lamp black and 
wood oil, or iu the finer articles, of lamp black 
and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 
and after drying, the clear varnish is brush¬ 
ed on, one ct^ating after another, with the ut¬ 
most care, in close and darkened rooms, al¬ 
lowing it to dry well between the several 
coats. The articles are then laid by to be 
painted and gilded according to the- fancy of 
customers, after whicii a last coating is given 
them. The varnish is brought to market iu 
brownish cakes, and reduced to its proper 
fluidity by boiling ; it is applied to many 
purposes both as a varnish and paint, when 
it is commonly mixed with a red or brown 
color. xV beautiful fabric of lacquered-ware 
is made by inlaying the nacre of fresh and 
saltwater shells in a rough mosaic of flowers, 
animills, <fec. into the composition, and then 
varnishing it. Another kind, highly prized by 
the Chinese, is made by covering the wood 
with a coating of red varnish three or four 
lines in thickness, and then carving figures 
upon it in relief. The great labour necessary 
to produce this ware renders it expensive. A 
common substitute for the true varnish are 
the oils of the Dryandra, Jatropha, Croton, 
and other members of the euphorbiaceous 
family, expressed from their seeds by a 
variety of simple machines, consisting for 
the moat part of different applications of 
power to cylinders and pestles, by which 
the seeds are pressed or pounded, Th^' 
oil, after pressing, according to De Quignei^u 
is boiled with Spanish white in the propojv* 
tiou of one ounce to half a pound of oil jas 
it begins to thicken it is taken off and pour¬ 
ed into close vessels. It dissolves in turpen¬ 
tine and is used as a varnish either clear or 
mixed with different colours; it defends 
woodwork from injury for a long time, and 
forms a good painter’s oil. Boiled with iron 
rust it forms .a reddish brown varnish. In 
order to prevent its penetrating into the wood 
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'when used clear, and to increase the lustre, a 
priniing of lime and hog’s blood simmered 
together into a paste is previously laid on. 

Varnished ware is also made in*India. In 
peninsular India the varnish used by inooohee 
men for palanquins, &c., is prepared by melt¬ 
ing sandarus (a kind of copal or Anime 
called by Dr.Aiiislie sandarach,) and mixing it 
with boiled linseed oil rendered dry by 
litharge ; they do not usually add si)irits of 
turpentine in the way prescribed for making 
copal varnish in England. Mr. Rohde 
knows of no better or more durable polish, 
for teak and chittagoug wood particularly, 
than may be prepared by melting three 
or four bits of sandarus of the size of a 
walnut or small egg, and pouring upon 
it a bottleful of boiling linseed oil 
(Avisha noona, Tel.) previously rendered 
dry by boiling litharge or other drier, and 
after bcdling them together for an hour gen¬ 
tly adding, while cooling, a tea-spoonful of 
Venice turpentine. If too thick it may be 
thinned with spirits of turpentine. It should 
be rubbed on the furniture and after a little 
time, during which it may be exposed in the 
sun, rubbed off; the rubbing should be con¬ 
tinued daily, and the polish should not be 
again applied for eight or ten days, after 
which it may be slightly applied every one 
or two months. Water does not injure this 
polish, and any stain or scratch may be rub¬ 
bed over with the polish which cannot be 
done with French polish. To give the appear¬ 
ance of gold to silver leaf used by the 
Condapilly moochies for ornamenting boxes, 
palanquins, &c., a little aloes is dissolved in 
the varnish which is laid over it. A very 
good varnish is prepared by moochies with 
shell lao and wood oil heated in .small quanti¬ 
ties .—Rohde MSS. I'y^rtune^ Residence, p. 
346. William's Middle Kingdom, vol. 1. p. 
121. Journal Royal Asiatic Society. 

V A ROOD AH. A Travancore wood of a 
yellow colour, specific gravity 0 t5o5, used for 
building houses .—Colonel Frith, 

VARRA KASIM I. Tel. Toddalia acule- 
ata, Pers, 

VARRI KOOMUTI-KAI. Tam. Colocynth. 

V ARSAR. Sanso. Aromatic seeds of Cleome 
pentapbylla. 

VARSH, or Warsb. Sans. See Wa. 

VARSHA. Sans. The third season of the 
hindu solar year, comprehending the months 
Of Sravana and Bbadrapada, when the sun 
is ill the signs Carcata and Sinha, answering 
to the Tamil months Adi and Avani. 

VARSHAKALA MALLE. Tel. Species 
of Jasminum. 

VARSHNEYA. See Krishna. 
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VARTAKA. Sans. Solanum melon 
Egg-plant. Brinjal. 

VARUNA. Sans. Crataeva tapia. C. 
burghii. C. religiosa. 

VARUNA, one of the gods of the ancient 
hindus,of the timesof theVedas. He is the god 
of the waters, the analogue of Neptune. He is 
regent of the west, and lord of punishment^ in 
which latter capacity he resembles Yama, and, 
like him, holds a snaky cord or noose with 
which he binds incorrigible offenders under 
the water. His vahana or vehicle is the fabu¬ 
lous^'*-makara. Varuna is Ouranos, 

the m ^sonified; two hymns in 

the A ^ sed to him. He gave 

a son to king HarisCimndra and required the 
same as a sacrifice. Varuna is rain, the sky, or 
hemispheric firmament, re.sting on the waters, 
and has obvious analogies with the Grecian 
Uranos. To this god, singly or associated 
with Mitra, are offered the rare and per¬ 
functory prayers for [»rotection from sin, 
which appear in one or two of the vedic hymns. 
A common medium between the Grecian and 
Aryan mythology may be inferred, and that 
Mena and the Aswiiii, Anna and Varuna, were 
not (so to speak) indigenous. See Aditya, 
Brahmiiiicide, Hindoo, India, Inscriptions, 
Osiris, Saraswati. 

VARVAL. Ben a. Amarantus poly gam us 

VASA. Tel. Acorus calamus, Linn, 

VASALA HOTIN, See Wijao. 

VASALI or Vesali, supposed to bean an¬ 
cient name for Assam, 

VASAMBU. Tam. Maleal. Acorus cala¬ 
mus aromaticus. Sweet flag. 

VASANA GADDI, also Nimma addi. 
Tkl. Andropogon schsenunthusj Linn, 

VASANGA. See India. 

VASANTA. Sanso. Spring-time. See 
Basaut’h ; Kali, Kama, Gauri, 

VASANTA GUNDA. Tel. Rottlera tinc- 
toria, Roxh. 

VASANTA KADIMI. Tel. Species of 

Barringtonia ? 

VASANTA. Sans. ? Phaseolus, sp. 

VASANT’HI, amongst the Rajputs, is 
spring personified, as the consort of Har, and 
is worshipped by them. On the first spring 
day, the Rajput princes and vassals open the 
season with a great boar hunt. On that day, 
personal danger is disregarded as want of suc¬ 
cess is deemed an omen that, during the year, 
Oomia, the great Mother, may refuse all peti¬ 
tions. 

VASANTOTSAVA, Madhutsava, or 
Kamotsava, is a festival held on the thirteenth 
and fourteenth of the bindoo month chaitrii, 
at which Kamadeva, the god of love, wet 
formerly worshipped- The season was 
of much merriment, and the general m- 
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flaence of returning spring was hailed with 
music and jollity. Part of the amiisement 
of the people consisted in throwing over 
each other, by means of syringes, water or 
fine powder, coloured with saffron. A 
missile commonly used in some places is rose 
leaves, large baskets and trays of which are 
prepared for that purpose. The festival of 
Kamadeva holds its place in the kalendar, but 
its observance is restricted to a few places. 
In fact, it seems to have merged into the 
Phalgunotsava or Holi, celebrated a month 
before, when the like merriment and affusion 
of coloured powder or water takes place. 
In the south of India, Kama is woraliipped 
at this period, also,which still further identifies 
the origin of the festival, although it has 
undergone some, important modifications in 
date and purpose-— Wilson^s Hind, Theat, 
voh ii. p. 268. 

VASCO DE GAMA, when at Calicut, 
was shown in basins of water, the three ships 
he had with him. When Don Francisco de 
Almeyda, the first viceroy of India, was re¬ 
turning to Portugal, some witches of Cochin 
told him he should not re-pass the Cape of Good 
Hope : he did, however, re-pass the Cape, but 
was buried at the bay of Saklanna, some 
leagues beyond .—Lubbock Origin of Civil- 
ization^ p. 149. 

VASHAMBU. Maleal. Acorus cala¬ 
mus, Linn^ 

VASHISTA and Visvaraitra amongst the 
hindoos, were two liistorical persons, aud two 
modern schools were named after them. 
Amongst the hindus Vasishta is a famous 
rishi, fabled to have possessed a cow 
named Shuboola, so fruitful that with her 
assistance he could accomplish whatever he 
desired. By her aid, he entertained king 
Visvamitra and liis army. See Brahmadica. 
Inscriptions. Sati. Veda. 

VASMA. Hind. Powdered indigo leaves. 

VASOKY. See Kurma. 

VASOOKA. Beng. Adhatoda vasica. 

VASSA. Tel. Acorus calamus, Linn, 

VASSA. Hind, ? a weight used at Surat 
for pearls and the precious metals 0*1423 
grains.— Simmond^s Diet, 

VASSAMBOO. Sans. Acorus calamus 
aromaticus. 

VA^STU YAGA* On the morning of the 
day previously fixed for entering a new house 
the hindoo owner performs the usual morning 
rayers and ablutions^ and having thus purified 
imself, he presents, according to his means, 
pieces of gold to brahmans, a waterpot is 
filled with water, and on it are placed fruits, 
flowers and mango leaves .—JElliot Sup» Glos. 
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VASU, in hindoo mythology, a name of 
eight semi-divine beings, personifications of 
natural phenom’ena, whose names are variously 
enumerated. In the Vishnu Purana they are 
thus given : 1. A’pa, water, or according to 
others, Ahar, day, 2. Dhruva, the Pole-star. 
3. Soma the moon. 4. Dava, fire. 5* Anila, 
the wind. 6. Anala or Pavaka, fire. 7. Pratyu- 
sha, dawn. 8. Prabhasa, light. They arer re¬ 
presented as always attendant on their leader, 
Agni or Fire, and in their relationship to this 
deity and to the worship of the sun and light, 
seem to belong to thervedic period of bindu 
mythology.— Williands Story of Nala, p. 215. 
Wilson^ Vishnu PuranUj p* 120. See Ashta, 
Lakshmi. 

VASUKI, in hindoo mythology, a serpent 
king, which the liindoo gods used as a rope 
when they churned the sea of milk. 

VASU-DEVA. See Avataram; Inscriptions; 
Kanwa Dynasty ; Krishna ; Magadha ; Sri 
Sampradaya. 

VATADELLA* Sans* Zizyphu^ trinervus. 

VAT A LOO. A Travancore v^Ood of a 
purple colour, used only for firewood.— Colontl 
Frith, 

VATANBOO. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, two feet in circumference, 
used for railings, fences, ifec. — Colonel Frith. 

VATARAJAKUL. Oan.'I Solanum species, 

VATA VRIKSHA. Sans. Ficus Indica. 

VATERIA, a genus of plants of the East 
Indies, of the order Dipterocarpaceae. 'I'liere 
are four species known, V. Zeylanica, Wight, 
of Ceyluii, V. larmeccfolia, Roxh.^ of Assam 
and the Khassya mountains, V. Roxburghi- 
ana Wight Icon, a tree of the peninsula of In¬ 
dia, and V. Indica of the western coast of 
peninsular India and Mysore. A species of 
this genus, the Le-toak of the Burmese, is 
plentiful in the Tenasserim provinces. It is 
a handsome wood, suited for cabinet work, 
the purposes of the turner, and other purposes 
requiring a wood of dense structure.— Major 
Benson^ WigMs leones. Roxh. Voigt, 

VATERIA CEYLANICA. W. Ill.,p. 88. 

Stemoiioporus Wightii, Thw. 

A large tree in the forests between Qalle 
and Ratnapooru, and at Palmadolla; near the 
latter place ; wood not known.— Tkw, En, PL 
ZeyLy p. 37. 

VATERIA INDICA. Linn. 

Elgcocarpua copalli- Chloroxvlon dupada, 

ferus, Relz. Aina." JBuch. 

Dupa mara Can. Kal, Singh. 

Piney varnish tree, Eng. Hal-gass, 

Indian copal tree, „ Piney tnaram, A AM. 

White dammer tree, „ Eondrioam, ’ 

Peini mara, Malkal. Vela kondrikam, 

Vella kondrikam, „ Chadacula, Tit. 

Payaoi, ,, Dupada ohettu, . ,, . 
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The gum. 

KundrikatD, Tam. | Gum aDime> Ej?g. 

yplh ■» 1 

The oil. 

Piney tallow, Eno. I Piney yonnai, Tam. 

jOupada oil, „ J 

This larg 0 and stately tree grows to 
thp height of about 60 feet, It has entire, 
smooth, coriaoeous leaves, and terminable 
panicles of white flowers. The young shoots 
and f^ll tender parts except the leaves are 
coverec^ with fine stellale pubescence, leaves 
alternate, petioled, oblong, entire from emar- 
ginate to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriaceous, 
from four to eight inches long and two to 
four broad, petioles round, about an inch long; 
stipules oblong, panicles terminal, ramifica¬ 
tions rather remote ; flowers rather remote, 
pedicelled, pretty large ; bractes oblong, one 
flowered ; calyx five, cleft to the base, divisions 
ol^cng, obtuse, villous on the outside, corolla 
five petalled, petals oval, einarginate, broader 
but very little longer than divisions of the 
calyx, filaments from 40 to 50, short, broad, 
inserted between the petals and tlie base of 
the germ, anthers linear with a single filiform 
beak,germ superior, conic, downy, three cell¬ 
ed, cells containing 3 ovules each attached to 
the top of the axis, style longer than the sta¬ 
mens, stigma acute, pericarpiuin coriaceous 
fleshy, oblong, obtuse, one-celled, three-valved, 
capsule general size about 2h inches long and 

in diameter, seed solitary, of same shape as 
the capsule. 

It is common in the hotter parts of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet, it grows 
ill Canara and all along the Malabar coast : 
it is found also in Mysore, and in the 
western provinces of Ceylon, its wood weighs 
lbs. 26 to the cubic foot, and its timber 
is said to last 10 years. In Ceylon, its 
timber is used for packing cases, ceilings, 
coflins, <kc., but on the western coast of India, 
it is said to be an excellent and valuable 
building timber, not liable to be attacked by 
the teredo, and much employed in ship build¬ 
ing. Mr. Edye says that thePaini dup-maram 
is found in the Cochin and Travancore for¬ 
ests, but is rarely cut down, as the dammer 
taken from it is valuable, and when mixed 
with the wood oil makes thePaini varnish.This 
tree produces a resin, in India called copal, 
in England known by the name of gum anime, 
and very nearly approaching the true resin of 
that name. The best specimens are employed 
as ornaments, under tbe denomination of am- 
ber (kahroba), to which it bears external re¬ 
semblance. Ill its recent and fluid state it is 
used as a varnish, called Piney varnish, in the 
south of India, and, dissolved by heat in closed 
vessels, is employed for the same purpose in 
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other parts of India. Another plant pf the 
same genus,V. lanceaefolia, affords a resin from 
which hiudus prepare one of the m%terials of 
their religious oblations. This is an article 
of export to China from Sumatra, where 
this tree also grows to a height of thirty to 
fifty feet and from two to four feet in diame¬ 
ter, and in greater abundance than on the 
coast of Malabar. 

When the bark of this tree is wounded, a 
pellucid, fragrant, acrid, bitter, revsinous, fluid, 
called piney varnish,*^ piindun,” or liquid copal 
exudes, which, in the rays of the sun, becomes 
yellow and fragile like glass. It is in this 
state that it is well known in commerce, and 
in England receives the name of gum anime, 
as above noticed. In India it is usually called 
copal, also East Indian copal. It occurs of all 
shades of colour, between pale green and deep 
yellow, and in India the finest pieces are sold, 
as amber (kahrubah, Arab. Pers.) The resin 
is used in Ceylon as incense. A solid oil is 
prepared from the seeds and is called Piney 
tallow or ciupada oil, Piney yennai, Tara, 
which is used for lamps, for which it is princi¬ 
pally used, but ivs very suitable for soaps and 
candle making, and might be more largely 
utilized that hitherto. 

The oil from the seeds becomes perfectly 
solid even iu hot climates, and is pre¬ 
pared by cleaning tlie seeds, then roasting 
and grinding them into a mass. 'I'o 5 seers 
of seed, add 12 seers of water, and boil 
until the oil rises to the surface. Remove 
the oil, stir tlie contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when, 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the process repeated. 

The Doopada Resin^ which exudes from 
the Vateria Indica, and constitutes piney 
varnish, is used as a fragrant incense in tem¬ 
ples: the quantity procurable is very consider¬ 
able. White dammer or Piney resin from this 
large tree, the Valeria Indica of LinnHeusand 
Wight, the Choloroxylon dupadaof Buchanan 
and Ainslie,exudes spontaneously from the tree 
and in commerce occurs iu large lumps of all 
shapes and varying in color on the outside from 
a bright orange to a dull yellow,bearing evident 
marks of having adhered to the bark of the 
tree. It has a shining vitreous fracture, is very 
hard and bears a great resemblance to amber. 
Its color, internally, is of all shades, from a 
light green to a light yellow, the green tint 
predominating in the generality of speci¬ 
mens. It is more soluble in alcohol than the 
black dammer, and burns with less smoke and 
a more agreeable odour. It is easily distin¬ 
guishable from all other Indian resins by Us 
superior hardness, its colour, and amber-lj|te 
appearance. It is obtained by wound)^ 
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the tree and in commerce occurs either in 
small lumps or in large masses, generally 
of a sbiniiig appearance and balsamic smell. It 
has a very cellular structure, which is attribu¬ 
table to the mode of collection. Notches 
being cut in the trunk of the tree sloping 
inwards and downwards, the resin collects in 
the cavity, and is either permitted to dry on 
the spot or is collected and dried by the 
application of heat. It is of all shades, from 
light green to light yellow or white, and is 
usually translucent. Specimens are some¬ 
times seen, in which from the dessication 
having been improperly ct)iiducted, the resin 
is more opaque, of a dull green color, and 
full of air bubbles, presenting the appearance 
of having undergone a partial fermentation. 
This rosin may be recognised by its cellular 
appearance and balsamic smell—this latter, 
however (which is, of course, due to the 
volatile oil it contains) is gradually lost by 
long k-eeping or constant exposure to the air. 
What is called “ East Indian copaland sold 
ill England as gum anime, exudes abundantly 
from this tree. It occurs of all shades of 
color between pale green and deep yellow ; the 
finest pieces are called kahroba, the Arabic for 
amber, and sold as amber in the bazars of 
India: the resin before it hardens is the Piney 
varnish of Malabar. Besides the uses already 
H/lluded tv>, candles are made of this resin in 
Malabar, which Dr. Wight informs us, diffuse 
in burning an agreeable fragrance, give a fine 
clear light with little smoke, and consume 
the wick without snuffing. Thevse candles 
were at one time introduced into England, but 
a very high duty having been imposed, the 
trade ceased. Blunie, in his Mus. Bot. Lugod. 
Bat ii. 2% makes two species of the Linnmaii 
Vateria Indica, reserving this name for the 
Ceylon plant, and calling the peninsular one 
V. Malabarica. The Caiiarium strictum of 
Koxburgh is known in Malabar under the 
name of the ‘‘ black dammer tree,” in contra¬ 
distinction to the Vateria, which is the white 
dammer tree,”— Thw. Enum. PI, Zeyl, M, E, 
J. R* Roxb. Flor, Indica. Voigt 

VATERIA LANOE^EOLIA. Roxb. 

Mool f)f Sylukt. 

A large tree, common in Sylhet, and grow¬ 
ing in Assam and the Khassya mountains. It j 
has entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, and ter¬ 
minal panicles of white dowers. It flowers 
in April and May, and fruits in July and Au¬ 
gust. It is valuable as a timber tree. It exudes 
a clear liquid from wounds, <fec. in the bark, 
which soon hardens into an amber coloured 
resin. From this the natives distil a dark 
coloured and strong smelling resin called 
Chooa, also Chova, Hind., the gondor gnm, 
which the brahmins use as an incense. 
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— RoyWs Him, Bot,, Eng, Cye, Br, 
Mason, 

VATERIA LANCEOLATA. McClell. 
Pan they-ya, Bubat. | Pan tbit-ya, Burm. 

This tree is noticed by Captain Dance, but 
it may be the same as V- lanceaefolia. He 
says it is found along the coast near Amherst, 
and is abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, but 
scarcely procurable in Moulmein. Its maxi¬ 
mum length is 60 feet and maximum girth 
6 cubits, and, when seasoned,! ts wood floats in 
water. It is often called white thengan, but it 
is closer and heavier than the thengan. It is, 
he says, an excellent^ wood for tool handles 
and planes, but has not sufficient spring 
for helves. The Burmese use it for all pur¬ 
poses to which thengan is applied, especially in 
junks ; but the Burmese of Amherst say it is 
not quite so good or durable as thengan. Dr. 
Mason also,in hisTenasserim,speak8of a species 
of Vateria as a common timber tree in the {pro¬ 
vinces of Tavoy and Mergui. The timber, he 
says,is whiter than that of Hopea, and equally 
good. Indeed, it is often, lie says, called white 
thengan or white Hopea, the woods being only 
distinguished in commerce by their colour. 
Vateria K<»xburg}iii, when in bloom, is quite 
ornamental, and diffuses the fragrance of its 
flowers a great distance around.— Dr, Wight, 
Dr, Mason, Captain Dance, 

VATES. Lat. the Bhat or Bard of India. 

VA I'ESWARA DATTA, according to some 
authorities, is the name of the father of Prithu, 
Prithwi, or Prithivi raja, but by other writers 
the father was named Soinedaor Vigraba De- 
va, and his grandfather Saruga Deva, or Visala 
Deva. The term datta is also more appro¬ 
priate to a man of the Vaisya tribe than a 
Rajput, but then Vateswara is called a sa- 
maiita, a term especially implying a warrior 
and a chief, and as in the case of the Jat, 
the agricultural tribes occasionally follow a 
military life. These considerations, however, 
leave the individuality of the author very 
doubtful .—Asiatic Researches^ vol, XV.p. 407. 
Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, Hind^ 
Theat. vol, 11, p, 154. 

VATHEK. The hero of the tale by Mr, 
Beckford, who is made to visit the Takht-i- 
Jamshid. According to the work called Kha- 
lassut-ool-Akhbar, Vathek died of dropsy iu 
the month ofZehuj 232 Hijri, or A, D, 846. 

VATICA, a genua of plants of the East 
Indies, of the natural order Dipterocarpeae. 
They are large trees of great economic 
value. Vatica camphorifera, Wight, is the 
famous camphor tree of Sumatra. Y. labcifera,'. 
IF. dr A., grows on the Palghat momitai^. V. 
obtusa, Wall, is a tree of Martaban, Y. 
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robustai -4., grows in Nepaul, and V. 
tumbagaia, fT. <i& 4., is a tree of Palghaut. 
VATIOA. species. 

Koung-mhoo. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein : wood used for mak¬ 
ing carts and boats.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. See 
Shorea. 

VATICA LACCIFERA. W. A.; W. Ic. 

Shorea talura Roxb. I Shorea rohusta Roth. 

Shorea Jaocifera, j Saultallarea, Roxb. 

Talura, Tam. 

This large timber tree grows in the 
Naikenary pa68,Nundidroog, and the Palghaut 
mountains, and its wood is much used where 
it grows.— W. ds 4. Useful Plants^ Voigt, 
VATICA EOBUSTA. W. & A. 

Shorea robusta Roxb. 

S?iul. Hind | Gugulu. Tel. 

Saul Tree Anglo-Hind, Sala „ 

Gugilam. Tam. | 

The wood of this tree is in great repute; it 
is very valuable for house and ship building, 
is used for vats for liquids, door frames, and 
the rails and battens of doors ; it is not suit¬ 
ed for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps 
whenever the surface is removed, even after 
many years’ seasoning, but it is in general 
use for building purposes in the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam districts. Colonel Baker’s ex¬ 
periments shew that, compared with teak, 
its strength is about 1121 to 869. In Major 
Hay Campbell’s experiments on unseasoned 
saul it broke with 1391 lbs. It is unques¬ 
tionably, for engineering purposes, the most 
useful grown India timber. Unseasoned wood 
broke with a weight of 1308 lbs.; seasoned saul 
with 1319 lbs. The tree yields ral or dhoo- 
nee ral, which contains some essential oils, 
and is used by hindoos as incense, and in me¬ 
dicine, It is obtained by notcbiug the trees. 
Report of R. Thompson Asst Conservator of 
Forests of Gurhwall. Jury's Reports of the 
Great Exhibition. See Shorea. 

VATICA TUMBUGAIA. W. ic A. 
Bhoreatumbugaia Roxb. | Saul tumbugaia Roxb. 
Congo-wood Tree Eng. 1 Tumbugaia Tbl. 

Tbambagam Tam. \ 

A large tree grows in the Palgbat mountains, 
yielding valuable and excellent timber, and a 
quantity of damraer resin ; it has a strong 
heavy wood, close grained, but splintery, 
superior in strength and finer in grain than 
sal, too heavy for gun carriages, but would 
answer for all purposes where great strength 
is necessary. 

VATPATRA. See Narayana. 
VATRAPPANACHIYAR. See Hindu, 
VATSABRIAM. Sans. Commelyna com¬ 
munis, Linn* 

VATTANGHY. Tam. Csesalpinia sappan, 
Zmn., Roxb,, If. A 4. 

VATTANQA KOTTE. Tam. See Patun- 
ga cottay. 


r? 

VATTA-THAMARA. Maibal. Macaranga 
Iiidica. 

VATTEI PEIMARETTI. Tam. Aiiisome- 
les obovata. 

VATTI. Tam. Tkl. Candle, the batti of 
Hindustan. 

VATTI VERU, also Avaru gaddi. Tel. 
Aiidropogon muricatus, Retz, 

VAUKl. See Iiidra. 

VAVARANG. Hind. Myrsine Africans* 

VAVASWANA. See Surya-vansa. 

VAVILI CHETTU. Tel. Vitex trifolia, 
L., R iii. 69., Rheede ii. 12. 

VAW-KAEAH. Maleal. A Malabar 
and Canara tree which produces the coun¬ 
try olive, to which the natives are very 
partial. This fruit is also eaten by the wild 
beasts and birds of the fore.sts. The tree grows 
to about eighteen feet high, and twelve inches 
in diameter.— Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

VAYA VELaNGAM CHETTU. Tbl. 
Embelia ribes, Burm, Roxb. 

VAYGHA-? L.^ger.'^troeimia reginae. 

VAYLARI TYLUM. Tam. Oil of Cel- 
astrns paniculata, Willde. Roxb. 

VAYLl PAETEE. Tam. Cynanohum 
extensum, Jacg. Daemia extensa. 

VAY^LLA—I Gynandropais pentaphylla. 

VAYNGHI. Tam. Pterocarpus bilobus. 

VAYNGI. Tam. mulu-vengah. Malayala. 

Pterocarpus marsupium. The wood of tbia 
tree is of a dark olive or light-brown colour, it 
13 very strong and tough. The tree sometimes 
grows crooked, and to about two feet in dia¬ 
meter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
long; it is used by the natives both for 
houses and vessels. This sort has a single leaf 
in the shape of a pear, but the Vella vengah, 
which is the white or light coloured tree, 
has a long leaf, and grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet long. The 
natives prefer this wood for boat crooks, and 
the curved parts of the frames of pattamahs 
and native vessels.— Edye, M. dc C. 

VAYPUM. Tam. Azadirachta Indica. 

VAYE-CUDDALA-YENNAI. Tam. the 
oil of Arachis hypogea, Linn. 

VAYEU. Tbl. Boot of a plant. 

VAYU. Sans, the atmosphere; one of 
the gods of tbe ancient bindus. The god of 
winds and the regent of the north-west. 

VAYU VELANGUM CHETTU. Tbl. 
Embelia ribes, Burm. also E. glandulifera. 

VEATA, a Singhalese long measure, equal 
to an English ioot.^Simmond8^ Diet. 

VEDA. The religious books of the hindoos 
known as theVedas,are four in number,theB}g 
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tbe Tajur, the and the Atharva, but 
the last of these belongs to a n^ucb later age 
than the rest. The hymns of the Rich or Rig 
Veda are repeated entirely in a disjointed form 
in the Sama, and with little alterations in 
the Atharva also,while the Yaj nr Vada contains, 
principally, forms of prayer. A Veda in its 
strict sense, is simply a sanhita, or collection 
of hymns. These hymns form the Mantra or 
ritual, and are the true* Veda. The Rig, the 
Saina, and the Ynjiir are the three universally 
received. The Atliarva is of more doubtful 
authenticity. The body of Vedic literature 
is immense. In the RrabnianH, wliich are 
considered as belonging to the Vedas, moral 
precepts, religious instruction, and information 
are conveyed. Professor Wilson supposes 
them to belotig to the 8tli century before 
Christ, and tliey are said to recognise certain 
grand conceptions of tlie Supreme Being as the 
Father to be worshipped, “ He the creator of 
the earth, or He the righteous, who created the 
heavens. He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters; is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice.*’ The prevail¬ 
ing belief is that the Aryan religion was, 
in the Vedic times, a worship of nature, which 
rose to theism and then declined to scepti¬ 
cism and merged into atheism immediately be¬ 
fore the time of Buddha. Of the four, the Rig 
Veda is the oldest, and the Yajur Veda, 
Sama Veda, and the Atharva Veda fol¬ 
low in succession. Each Veda is divided 
into two parts, viz., 1st the hymns and 
mantra, which express the wants and aspir¬ 
ations of the worshippers, and 2ndly the 
Brahrnaiia, which belong to a ritiialisbio age, 
and refer to rites and ceremonies. Tliese are 
of an unmeaning artificial character, although 
a mystic significance is attached to each. 
The Aitareya Brahmana illustrates the 
brahmauical sacrifices of animals as practised 
in the early age of brahminical ascendancy, 
which partly preceded and partly overlapped 
the age of buddhism. 

Good scholars are of opinion that the Vedic 
hymns were composed mostly about fifteen 
centuries before Christ, but not committed to 
writing, and therefore not collected, until the 
eighth century B. C. With all their difficul¬ 
ties, they furnish much inf(jrmation regarding 
the originaud early state of some of those races 
who are now called hindus. The people among 
whom the Vedas were composed, had evident¬ 
ly passed the uomade stage. They had no 
money, and their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, and buffaloes, and the 
6oW was the medium of barter. By the Rig- 
Veda (vol. 1, p, 165 ; vol. 2, pp. 127 and 
22S ; and vol. 3, pp* 163, 276, 416 and 453) 
it k evident that the cow was then not rever- 
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enced, and that thO race who oompoiaed 
hymns were a cOw-killing^ beef-eating, And 
spirit drinking people. ^w-Stealing wait a 
great crime. 

Professor Mar Muller fixes the years 600 
and 200 B. C. as the limits of that age 
during which the brahmanic literature was 
carried on in the strange style of the sutra* 

The geography of the Vedic hymns confirms 
the theory that the Arian race migrated from 
Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
Christ, entered India by the north-west, dwelt 
during the earliest Vedic portion in the Pun« 
jab, and migrated or fought their way into 
Hindustan and Central India during the five 
centuries that succeeded. From the frequent 
mention of the Saraswati and other rivers, we 
learn that the Punjab was at one time the lo¬ 
cality nf the Vedic Arians. The fathers of 
the Arians originally inhabited Iran Proper, 
the Land of Pleasantness, and they left it only 
in consequence of a convulsion of nature, by 
which a great alteration in the climate was 
caused. When the climate was altered by 
some vast disturbance of nature, the Arians 
emigrated. They did not, however, follow 
the course of the Oxus, or they would have 
come in the first instance to Bactria, and not 
to Sogdiana. Their course, therefore, was more 
northerly. Its pre.sent climate is precisely what 
the record in the Vendidad describes it to have 
been when the changes produced by the above 
commotion took place. It has only two months 
of warm weather. In the course of the Arians, 
after their expulsion from the primeval coun¬ 
try between Sogdiana and tlie Sutlej, they 
formed, by the conquest of fourteen countries, 
as many kingdoms in the whole of the eastern 
part of Central Asia and India Proper, in the 
country of the Indus and its confluence. In 
the intervening countries, they passed amongst 
tlie Turanians (Scythians and Turcomans), 
and there is evidence that the inhabitants 
whom they found in India were likewise Tu¬ 
ranians. The main direction of these travel¬ 
lers was southerly, and on the southern bank 
of the Caspian is a group the nucleus of the 
Arian Media. Amongst the Arian hindus, the 
sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed’ha, seems 
to have been practised in their religious rites. 
There are two hymns in the Rig Veda de¬ 
scribing the rite, and which leave nio ■ doubt 
that in the early religion of the race, this sa¬ 
crifice, as a burnt offering to the gods, was 
had recourse to. It was, even then, howowr, 
falling into disuse, and was existing as a relic 
of an antevedic period, imported from some 
foreign region, possibly from Hcytbia, where 
animal victims, and especially horst^ were 
commonly sacrificed. And, in still lateir iimes^ 
the Aswamed’ha consisted in certain 
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Ending in tbe liberation of tbe borse, ns to which different tribes of brahmans in the 
tbconghout nearly all India is still praotised south of India are hereditarily attached: in 
with a bull or cow, many of which are met upper India every classification of the kind 
with in every village, freed or let loose in tbe has long been forgotten. A very principal 
Haiat of Siva or Vishnu or other hindu god. division of the Vedas is that named in the 
The language of the Veda is stereotyped Bac- text, the Taittiriya or white portion of the 
trian, aii^ the Zend tongue is a continuation of Yajur. It derives its name from Tettiri, a 
the old Baotrian language, with two phases of partridge, in which shape, according to the 
which we are acquainted. One of these is Vishnu Parana, the sage Vaisampayan^i, the 
found in the language of the Zend books, first teacher of the Yajur, swallowed the frag- 
the other is that of the cuneiform inscriptions ments of this work, which he had compelled 
in use from Cyrus and Darius down to Artax- his disciple Yajnavalkya, who had offended 
erxes 11. The Sanscrit is the weakened prose him, to disgorge. This portion of the Veda 
form of tbe old Bactrian language, the poett- was thence named Taittiriya, Tbe legend 
cal form of which exists in the hymns of the seems to have been invented by the Puranic 
liig Veda. These hymns were transmitted writers to disguise their ignorance of the real 
orally. Literature proper only commences with purport of the designation. Charaiia is sup- 
Sanscrib after it became a learned language, posed by one commentator to be either a 
and it became the sacred language about the branch of the Vedas, or some particular 
year 1000 B, C. at the beginning of the fourth teacher, and by the other to imply a verse or 
age.* Both Vedic and Sanscrit were at first foot, meaning that they were familiar with 
living languages. tbe metres of the Veda. 

Professor Muller excludes from tlie Vedic The Vedanta is a school of philosophy or 
period, the Mahabarata, llama'yana, Msmi, psychology, founded on scattered texts of the 
all the Parana, and all the Sastra and Vedas, and thence termed the Anta, or end 
Darsana, and is of opinion that the Vedic or substance. The rishi of the Vedas are 
age contained four distinct periods, which progenitors or founders of races, 
can be distinguished from each other by There are three lists of rishi given in the 
sufficient evidence. He calls them the Chhan- Upanishad of the Yajur Veda, called Vrihad 
das period. Mantra period, Brahmana period, Aranyaka, each list differing from the other, 
and Sutra period. Sutra means string, and The following are a few names in which the 
was the last production of the Vedic age when first and second agree. 

the language was bordering on the modern Atreya (Atri.) AsHrai/a? 2 a & Yaska. 

Sanscrit. Bharadwaja. Jatukarnya. 

Eight out of the ten maudala of Amri. Parasarya or Para- 

the Rig Veda begin with an invocation Aupnjandhani. saryayana. 

to Agni. Indra is certainly the most powerful Srawani. Glirita Kausika, 

of the vedic gods, but he never enjoys that Eight descents above Atreya we come to the 
supremacy which in Greece and Rome was mythological Abhuti Trastvar (Twashtri, the 
allowed to Zeus and Jupiter. The Rig Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Veda (iv. 1. 5) says, Come down to us, Four descents downwards from Atreya we 
O Agni, with thy help ; be thou near to us reach the Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara, 
to-day, as the dawn flashes forth. Tlie or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of 
most modern hymn in the Rig Veda must the lists we find tlie following order:—Atreyi 
have been composed before the introduction (Atri), Gautami, Bharadwaji, Parasari, Vark- 
of prose composition, more than 800 B. C. karuiii, Artabhaga, but now removed by at 
Bralimans say that there are six mem- least 40 descents from the devata 1 many of 
bers of the Veda, the six Vedanga, these however, are not the names of men but 
which does not mean that there are six dis- of countries. Asuri and Asurayana speak for 
tinct books or treatises intimately connected themselves, as the Assyrians and Assyria, 
with their sacred writings, but merely tbe Paras-arya is the Arian Persian, or Parish 
admission of six subjects, the study of which Kausika is from Kaush or Kush in Aria; 
was necessary either for the reading, the uii- and as to tbe Arta-bhaga, Herodotus 
derstanding, or the proper sacrificial employ- writes that the Persians originally were 
meat of the Veda. These are— called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): and 

Siksha, Pronunciation Nirukta, Explanation Bhaga, in the Behistun inscription, means 
Ch'haudcis, Metre. of words. lord or god : so that Artabhaga is, word for 

Vyakarana, Grammar. Jyotisha, Astronomy, word, lord of Arta (or Herat), It will be 
Kalpa, Ceremonial. observed also that Assyria is before Persia in 
The Vedas, as explained by different due chronological order. The Vedas allu4e 
teachers, branch out into innumerable schools, also to “ strong built cities,’' ** perennial 
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cilbi/’ ^ stono-baiH eitiaar ol tbe Aflurn/’ 
thesis ara thm enumerated in tlietext 
of tbe Veda*— 

h Hotri. 4. Neshtri. j 7. Ahwaryu. 

2* Potri.> 5. Agoidhra. 18. Brabmau. 

d. Bitwij. 6. Prasastri, | 

Five claeees of men are repeatedly mention¬ 
ed in tbe Vedas, but there are no allusions 
to Sudra or Kshatrya. A like division into 
four classes prevailed amongst tlie ancient 
Persians, the fifth probably being captives 
’ enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the num¬ 
ber seven; but by taking in or leaving out 
classes and professions, they could be increas¬ 
ed or diminished. The spirit of the Vedas is 
fiercely intolerant to all of a different faith, I 
or who did not conform to their ritual The 
rishi intrcat Indra to strip off their back 
skins but any thing like caste, in its mo¬ 
dern sense, it utterly ignores. If such a sys¬ 
tem as caste had prevailed in those ages, it is 
impossible that no allusion should be made 
to it in full five-hundred hymns, outspoken 
enough on other matters. Although however 
caste may not have been mentioned in the 
Rig Veda, it is expressly recognised by the 
Yajur and other Vedas. 

The following tabular statement of the 
number of sakta in 500 hymns translated 
by Professor Wilson addressed to each deity 
sets their actual and relative worship clearly 
before us; 


178 

Mitra. 

17 

147 

Varuna. 

20 

28 

Usha. ... 

11 

24 

Sura or Savitri. 

5 

6 

Sarasvati. 

1 

3 

Vishnu, (none in 


2 

the first Aslitaha,) 

• 2 


Vayu... 6 Sarasvati. 1 

Rudra. 3 Vishnu, (none in 

Brihaspati. 2 the first Ashtaka,) 2 

Total 444. This leaves less than sixty liymns 
fur all the other denizens of their pantheon. 
They also worshipped *'the lights of heaven,” 
possibly the starry firmament. Scholars will 
recognise this as nothing more or less than 
the religion of the Persians when they first 
appear on the stage of history. 

Indra takes a very important position in 
each of the three periods of hindu mytho¬ 
logy. In the Vedic period he is the 
great Being who inhabits the firmament, guides 
the winds and clouds, dispenses rain, and 
hurls the thunderbolt. In the Epic period, he 
is still a principal deity, taking precedence of 
Agni, Varuna, and Yama. In the Puranic 
period he is still a chief deity, only inferior in 
rank to the groat triad, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. His heaven is called Swarga-loka or 
lndra*loka and his pleasure garden or elysiuni 
his city sometimes placed on mount Meru, 
the Olympus of the Greeks : his charioteer, 
his thunderbolt, biselephant, his bow (the rain¬ 
bow) dtp all famed. Ih the present state of 
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hiiiduism, however^ in which every hindu bee 
a separate belief, and hero worship, the wor^. 
ship of incaruat^ beings* devil worship, and . 
the worship of the lingam are the prevailing > 
forms, Indra is unheard of and almost 
known, is now never invoked, and has been 
succeeded by Vishnu and Siva. 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra, 
were the Yadu race under Krishna’s infiueuoe^ 
The reasons leading him to the changeare not 
known, but the Maba Bharata makes him say 
to Nanda his father, why worship Indra as 
Supreme God ? 0 fathsr we are Vaisya and 
our cattle live upon the pastures, let us there¬ 
fore ceiise to worship Indra, pay our devotions 
to the mountain Govardhana ” Up to that time 
it was to the heaven of Indra that the good 
who died were believed to proceed. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, Rain and 
Fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans. The sovereign of the gods, 
Indra, the most powerful of tlie Vedic deities, 
was the god of the firmament, thehurler of the 
Ihunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud and 
brought down waters, who delighted in the 
Soma juice, in eating, drinking, and war, 
who was strong and drunk with wine. Agni, 
another Vedic deity, is the personification of 
fire, and was worshipped as the destroyer of 
forests, as useful in the sacrifice and in the 
household, 

“ When generated from the rubbing of sticks 
the radiant Agni bursts forth from the wood 
like a fleet courser.” When excited by the 
wind he rushes amongst the trees like a bull, 
and consumes the forest as a rajah destroys 
his enemies.” 

‘‘Such 08 thou art, Agtu, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food ” (Rig Veda 1, 73.^ 

Varuna was the vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, hut the name w'as some¬ 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other 
gods, when addressed, he was regarded as su¬ 
preme, and capable of forgiving sin * 

“Let me not yet, 0 Varuna; enter the house 
of clay ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

If I go along trembling, like a clou4 driven 
by the wind ; have mercy, Almighty, bav^ 
mercy! - 

Thirst came upon the worshipper though 
he stood in the midst of waters; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy !” 
i Surya or the sun, called also Savilva, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was A vedic god, 
i who continues to be worshipped dcrwiVto 1^4 
, present day by brahmins aud Tsofoastiiausi 
, The solar race of Kshetrya, who appear in <^h« 
Ramayana, derivo their origin froia'the sun: 
f but in the higher spirit, the sun is rogariSid' as 
V 48 
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•dkine, fta{)en^lding AU tWngsj aa the sobl of is stylad •(Big Veda I. 3) mighty, Ite 
aod sopporl^er of the universe. In giver of light j fVom on Mgh ihe beholds all 
Averse of the Big Veda (iih 63, v. 10) this things; ever youthful, evOt idrlng, she 
idea is supposed to be indicated. It is O'm ! comes first to the invocation/^ Indta,''a^ord- 
BharbhuvilssuvahA O’m. Tatsa vit’hru varen- ing to Bunsen (iii. 587, 8, Iv. 459), is the 
ny&in. B’hargo d^vassyft dhirnahi dhiyo yonaha prototype of Zeus, and ivaS a perSonffi<^ioii off 
pnwsho d&ySth: ! earth, air, heaven, 0*m! ether ; Soma was offered to him in sacrifice, 

let us meditate on the supreme splendour of Indra as the regent of the east, is identi- 
the diviuesun, mayhe illuminate our minds:*' cal with Devandra, the king of the Deva. 
and, at the present day, the enlightened brah- The Erythrina fulgens, the Purijata or fairy 
mins regard this verse as an invocation to the locks, is supposed to bloom in Indra’sgardefts, 
several deities who are implored by the wor- and an episode in the Puranas relates the 
shipper to aid his intellect in the apprehension quarrelling of Rukmini and Satyabhama, the 
ftud adoration of God, two wives of Krishna, for the exclusive pos- 

In connection with the sun are the twelve session of this flower which Krishna had stolen 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. In the from the garden. The gandharva, in hindu 
latter vedic age, they were identified with the mythology, a shade, a spirit, a ghost, a celes- 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or the sun in its tial musician, are deml^gods or angels Who in- 
twelve successive signs. habit Indians heaven and form the orchestra 

Soma, also Ohandra, the moon, is chiefly at the banquets of the gods. They are de- 
celebrated in the Vedas in connection with scribed ns witnesses of the actions of men, and 
the Soma plant, but in the Mahabliarata, as sixty millions in number. 

Soma is the mythical progenitor of the great The geography of the vedic hymns coUfirms 
lunar race of Bharata. The som, sorna or the theory that the Aryan race migrated from 
somaluta plant, the Sarcostemma brevistigma, Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
IF. A. the twisting Sarcostemma, the Horn Christ, entered India by the north-west, 
of the Zend-avesta, often mentioned in the dwelt during the earliest vedic portion inthe 
Vedas, obtained its name because it was Punjab, and migrated or rather fougbt their 
gathered by the vedic Aryans by moonlight, way into Central India during the five ceu- 
They carried it to their liornes in carts drawn turies that succeeded. From the frequent men- 
by rams, and a fermented liquor was prepared tion of the Saraswati and other rivers, we 
by mixing its juice, strained through a sieve learn that the Punjab was at one time the lo¬ 
ot goat*s hair, with barley and ghi. This cality of the vedic Aryans. The Maasageteo 
wine was drunk at all their religious festivals, occupied precisely that position to which the 
and was used as an intoxicant by the rishi, legends of Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst 
who also at their meals partook of beef. How the rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus Inay bo 
far this race partook generally of this wine is clearly traced) point as the cradle of the Aryuu 
unknown, but the Ilig Veda ix. says in its race, and the early mention of the Sac® (Sa- 
praiae, the ^‘purifying soma, like the sea rolling kya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as the principal 
its waves, has poured forth songs, and hymns foreign nations, confirms the supposition thilt 
and thoughts.’* the Aryan race travelled southwards from the 

The Aswini, apparently a personification of highlands of Central Asia before entering 
light and moisture, are alluded to in the the Punjab. The Aryans of the vedic period 
Vedas as sons of the sun, also as the were not barbarians or nomades. From the 
Bull’s rays, and are noticed as the physicians liig-Veda it is evident that at the time of 
of the gods. They are described as young and its composition, the cow was not reverenced, 
handsome and riding on horses. though cow-stealing was a great crime. In 

Vayu or the air, and the Marut as winds, the earliest period of their migration, they 
are personified and invoked. The Marat are had no money. Their wealth coneUtCd bf 
depicted as roaring amongst the forests and cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buffaloes, and 
compared to youthful warriors bearing lances the cow was the medium of barter. But there 
on tlieir shoulders^ delighting in the soma is also mention in their hymns of oitios, of 
juioe^ like Indra, and, like him,the bestowers oommeroe, merchants and sailors, of weapons 
of benefits on their worshipper. of wood and iron, of obariots, of heralds, of 

UahaSfCr the dawn, the early morning, the travellers, and inns for their accommodation, 
fimh pale^ flash of Ugbt, is compared to a and even of the vices of primitive civilization. 

awakening her children, to a loving These immigrants into India, in the time 6f 
maiden awakeriing a sleeping world, to a the Vedas, we aa^ also t(dd, were a 
young; Buried maiden, like a youthfoll and epirit^driuklng people. From 
bride before her hfusband, thou uiiooverest we learn that they had also roads and l^el# 
tby bosom with a smile.*' An a goddess she buflloc^c^cartg and wagons; they ^hed 
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r^ea and war cbariotsdrawn by^horaes^ and whole art of war; and arehiteotrUre^ under 
he carriage was made of wood with braas which the system of meobameal arts is includ* 
'wheels and iron rims and pillars. It had seats ed. Next in order to these are the six Ye« 
,and awnings, was easy going and sometimes danga or bodies of learning, three of whioh 
inlaid with gold. Iron and steel were snbse- belong to grammar; one relates to religious 
quently, at least, in use, for there is mention ceremonies; a fifth to the whole compass of 
of iron armour, of arrows tipped with steel, mathematics; and the sixth, to the explana- 
and Porus gave thirty pounds of steel to Alex- tion of obscure words or phrases in the Ve- 
auder. They bad a knowledge of the sea ; das. Subordinate to these Anga (though the 
had halls of justice and balls and chum- reason of the arrangement is not obvious,) are 
bers of sacrifice, but apparently no temples the series of sacred poems, the body of law, 
or images. Women held a high social posi- and the six philosophical Shustra. The first 
tion. The rishi and his wife conversed on Indian poet after Vedio times was Valmiki, 
equal terms, went together to the sacrifice, author of the Ramay an a, a complete epic poem 
and practised austerities together. Lovely on one continued, interesting, and heroic ao- 
maidcns joined in processions, and grown up tion; and the next in celebrity, if it be not 
daughters remained without reproach in their superior to it in reputation for holiness, is the 
fathers’ house. But we read of drunkenness, Mababarat of Vyasa. To Valmiki are ascrib- 
polygamy, cheating, gambling, abandoning of ed the books subsequent to the Vedas, the 
children, thieves, courtezans and eunuchs, sacred Puranas, which are called the Eigh- 
Kashivat, an illustrious rishi, married ten teen, and which Lave the following titles 
sisters at once, and polyandry also prevailed, 1 Brahni, or the great one ; 2. Pedma, or the 
for in an allegory, Kashivat says, ** Aswins ! Lotos ; 3. Brahmanda, or the Mundane Egg ; 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which 4. Agni, or Fire—(these four relate to the 
you had harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the creation); 5. Vishnu, or the Preserver ; G. 
sake of honour; and the damsel who was the Garuda, or his Eagle ; 7. the transformation 
prize, came through aflectiou to you and of Brahma; 8. Siva; 9. Linga; 10. Nareda, 
acknowledged your (husbandship) saying, you bon of Brahma; 11. Scanda, son of Siva ; 12. 
are ray lord.” (vol. I, p. 322.) Marcandeya, or the immortal man ; 13. Bha- 

The Vedas are the earliest sacred writings wishya, or the prediction of futurity—(these 
of the Lindus, The Vedas are hymns nine belong to the attributes and powers of 
(Sakta) arranged in books (Ashtaka), that the deity); 14. Matsya; 15. Varaha; 16. 
form a ritual. The hymns of the Rich orllig Kurma ; 17. Vamana,or as many incarnations 
Veda are repeated entirely in a dij^jointed of the Great One in his character of Preserver, 
form in the Sama, and with little alterations all containing ancient traditions embellished 
in the Atharva also, while the Yajur con- by poetry or disguised in fable. The eigh- 
tains principally forms of prayer. A Veda, teenth is the Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, 
in its strict sense, is simply a Sanhita, or col- with which the same poet is by some imagin- 
lection of hymns. These hymns form the ed to have crowned the whole series; though 
mantra or ritual, and are the true Veda. The others, with more reason, assign them differ- 
Rig, the Sama, and the Yajur are the three ent composers, and they are differently ar- 
universally received. The Atharvaua is of ranged and named by other authorities, 
more doubtful authenticity, They comprise Of the philosophical schools it will be suffi- 
various sections, whioh are again divided and cient here to remark, that the first Nyayii 
sub-divided under the distinctions of Mantra, seems analogous to the Peripatetic ; the ee- 
Brahmana, It’hihasa, Parana, Upanishad, &c. cond,sometime8 called Vaisishica or Vaiseshka 
They were reduced to order by Vyasa, and to the Ionic ; the two Mimaiisa, of which the 
prescribe the moral and religious duties of second is often distinguished by the name of 
mankind. But the books on divine know- Vedanta, to the Platonic; the first Sanchys, 
ledge, called Veda, or what is known, and to the Italic, and the second, or Patanjala> 
Shruti, or what has been heard from revela- to the Stoic, philosophy; so that QautainA 
tion, are supposed to have been very numer- corresponds with Aristotle, Kanada with Tha- 
ous ; and the four here mentioned are thought les, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa with Ptalfv 
to have been selected as containing all the in- Kapila with Pythagoras, and Fatanjali with 
formation necessary for man. The comment- Zeno; but an accurate comparison between 
aries on these bindu scriptures, among the Grecian and Indian schools would require 
which that of Yasishtha seems to be reputed a considerable volume. The original works, 
the most excellent, are innumerable. From of those philosophers are very snooinot; but!) 
the Vedas are immediately deduced the prac- like all the other shastra, they are eXA : 
,tical arts of chirurgery and medicine, music plained, or obscured hj Upadarsana, or eoix>4. 
and dancing; archery, which comprises the' mentaries, without endL It results, from 
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BiMilyaia of I^du literature, that the Veda, sopby^ oommentaHea, aphoriema, fro., might 
XJ^eda, Vedanga, Purana, Dliarma, and furnish occupation for a long ari4 labor! qua 
Barshana, are the six great sbastra, in which life. The Rig*Veda Sanhita is ^the oldest 
all knowledge, divine and human, is supposed book known to the hindus, and certainly one 
to comprehended. The word Sbastra, of the oldest books in the world, Each hymn 
derived from a root signifying to ordain, is called a Sakta, of which there are about a 
means'generally an> ordinance, and particular- thousand, arranged into eight Ashtaka or 
ly a sacred ordinance, delivered by inspiration Khanda, of unequal extent. Another divl« 
properly; therefore, the word is applied only to sion is into ten Mandala, sub-divided into a 
sacred literature. The shudra, or sudra. or hundred Anuvaka, Each hymn has a Riahi 
fourth class of hindus, are not permitted to or iunpired writer for its author. The dei- 
study the six proper sbastra before mention- ties which this Veda invoke are elemental, 
ed; but an ample field remains for them in the i. e., personificaHons of earth, fire, and water, 
study of profane literature, comprised in a rnul- and the winds, &c. In the 3rd Ashtaka, Agni 
titude of popular books, which correspond with has 44 hymns addressed to him; the next 
the several sbastra. All the tracts on rnedi* to him in number comes Indra with 48, and 
cine must, indeed, be studied by the vaida, after them the Marut or the winds have the 
or hereditary physicians, who have often more largest number of hymns. The Rig-Veda is 
learning, with far less pride, than any of the the first, and the chief of the four Veda, 
brahmans ; they are usually poets, gramma- the others, the Sarna Veda, Yejur-Veda, and 
rians, rhetoricians, moralists, and may be the Atharvana Veda, come after it. These 
esteemed, in general, the most virtuous and four form the Sanhita or text. The Sanhita 
amiable of the hindus. Every Purana treats itself, with the hymns it embodies, forms the 
of five subjects : 1, the creation of the uni- mantra or ritual. 

verse; 2, its progress and the renovation of The language of the Vedas is not Sanscrit 
worlds ; 3, the genealogy of gods and heroes ; in the strictest sense of the term, but 
4 , chronology according to a fabulous system ; there is not sufficient difference between it 
and 5, heroic history, containing the achieve- and classical Sanscrit to authorise its being 
meats of demi-gods and heroes. Since each called a separate language. The difference 
Purana contains a cosmogony, with mytho- is not so great as between Anglo-Saxon and 
logical and heroic history, the works which modern English, but it is greater than 
bear that title may not unaptly be compared between the Greek of Homer and Demoa- 
to the Grecian theogonies. This description is thenes. The names of the rishi or compo- 
applioable to the eighteen mythological poems sers are not always given in the body of the 
called Purana, not to certain passages of hymns, and there is nothing to guide the 
each Veda, bearing the same name of Purana, historian or chronologist as to their dates, 
and interspersed throughout that portion of Nevertheless, good scholars are of opinion 
the Vedas entitled Brahmana, or divine that Vedic hymns were composed mostly 
precepts. In the Brahmana, moral precepts, about fifteen or seventeen centuries before 
religious instruction and information are Christ, but not committed to writing, and 
conveyed. The body of Vedic literature is therefore not collected until the eighth century 
immense. Professor Wilson supposes the Vedas B. C. With all their difficulties, they furnish 
to belong to the 8th century before Christ, and much information regarding the origin and 
they are by some said to recognise the insti- early state of some of the races who are now 
tutionofoasteor at least of social distinctions called hindus. The people among whom the 
from which this institution has arisen. Very Vedas were composed, had evidently passed 
little is known of the Puranas which are less the nomadic stage. They had no money, and 
interesting than the Sanhita, as being of later their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, 
date. The Brahmana are chiefly liturgical goats and buffaloes, and the cow Was the 
and legendary, and in the Upanishad, passing medium of barter. But a comparatively 
into the rationalized state, and becoming small portion of the Vedas has ever been 
metaphysical and mystical. It would be translated, nor is it ever likely that the whole 
to find two sets of opinions more mass of Vedic literature will ever see the 
i4^]Utely irrecoDcileable than Vedic hymns light in a modern language. Portions of the 
and. Vedautic philosophy. The Shutra Rig Veda have >een translated by the late P; 
(aphoortsms) or i Brahmashutra, the chief Rosen, the late M. Longlois, and by Fofessoi? 

Vedanta school, Wilson, whose labours have, given us font 
toegh much later than the rest, are Ashtaka, containing 502 hymns. And< Dri 
aj^l j pn e mp ng^i, gs, also the Vaigeshka or Muller undertook to produce a comple^ 
atisp^rf^^ This ei^pleman- oiie at the expense of the E. I. Compahy* . 

tiMAafia of Vedic literature, including pluio- The 3000 pages of large 4aarto which : 
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appeared, embrace liUle more Ithan holt tUe 
Sauhita witb Sayanaa’s Oommeutary* Indeed) 
IXotli calculated that the mere Sanhita or 
metrical portion of the Yedne, as distinguish- | 
ed from tbeBrahmana or later ritual appended 
to each, contains not less than 30,000 coup¬ 
lets, of which 11,000 go to the Rig-Veda. 
In the splendid edition of this book which, 
as hits been mentioned. Professor Max Muller 
was producing at the expense of the E. L 
Company, little more than half the Sanhita, 
with Say a nan’s commentary, occupied scarce¬ 
ly less than 3,000 pages of large quarto. 
There has been printed the first volume of 
the late Professor Wilson’s translation of the 
Rig-Veda Sanhita, If the language seems 
prosaic for hymns, and the style altogether 
more adapted to the huge quarto translation 
of the Vishnu Parana, it has been stated by 
a reviewer that the diction of the Vedas is 
by no means difficult to turn into elegant 
and even poetic English, and he proves this 
by the following fresh and animated descrip¬ 
tion of the early dawn :— 

Westward she goes as a brotberless maiden 
seeks the men of her kin ; 

And as one mounts the hall of justice to re¬ 
cover stolen goods ; 

Like the wife that yearns to charm her spouse, 
Dawn decks herself in pleasing garb, and 
smibng, as it were, displays her charms.” 
<*The youthful dawn approaches from the 
East ; 

She yokes her team of purple oxen, * Dawn, 
like a barber, shears the thickened gloom ; 
And bares her bosom as the cow her udder 
yields; 

And as the cattle hasten to the lea, she west¬ 
ward speeds, 

And shedding brilliance o’er all the earth, 
drives back the night.’’ 

It is said to be quite possible to give the 
literal seiue and even the proper order of the 
words, and yet retain the spirit and warmth 
of the original; and as a proof of this, the 
following version is given of one of the most 
spirited hymns which has yet been publislied 
in English. It describes the contest of Indra, 
the lord of thunder, with Vritra, otherwise 
^lled A’hi, the personification of the rain- 
cloud ; and those who know how important 
rdin is to many countries like India, can well 
aifpreoiate the joy that welcomes descending 
showers upon the parched and heated fields, 
and understand how the cloud which is sup¬ 
posed to imprison the waters, is regarded as a 
demon, while the lightning that cleaves it, and 
sets them free to descend on earthi is worship¬ 
ped as a beneficent deity. 

Indra now, the ancient nfighi^ deeds, 

^ which he, the thunderer, achieved, I sing. 

^^2 V 


Tbe cloud ho alow,' then spilled the veteM. 
He broke (channels) tor tiie meunt^ 
streams. 

He slew the cloud that slunk back to the 
mountain. Twashtri bad made his rattling 
bolt for him, 

As to their calves do cows, the lowing wa* 
ters hurried to the sea. 

Like a bull, he sought tbe Soma. At the tri¬ 
ple rites he drank it as ’twas poured. 

Maghavao seized his shaft, the thunderbolt; 
be struck that first born of the clouds. 

When, Indra, thou Imst slain the flrst-borii of 
the clouds, then hast thou destroyed the 
deceptions of those deluders. 

The sun and sky and dawn producing, thence¬ 
forward found’st thou not a foe at all. 

Indra struck the cloudier cloud-god, maimed 
with his bolt with mighty blow, 

As tree-trunks felled by the axe, A’hi lies 
stretched upon the earth. 

Like a warrior, malignant, Vritra challenged 
the great hero, destroyer of many, slaugh¬ 
terer of his foes. 

He has not escaped the contact of these slaugh¬ 
ters. Indra’s foe has crushed the river 
(banks). 

Footless and bandless, Indra he defied. He 
stiuck his thunder-dint upon his upper 
side. 

As an eunuch desiring to be like a man, Vri- 
tra lay bereft of many limbs. 

As from a river of broken banks, the waters, 
bringing joy to the heart, flow o’er him ly¬ 
ing there. 

At the feet of tbe waters wiiich Vritra in bU 
might imprisoned, lies A’hi atretehed. 

Tbe mother of Vritra lay acroes her eon’s (bo¬ 
dy.) Indra on her brought down his wea¬ 
pon, 

Tbe mother was above, the son below. Danu 
lay as a cow with her calf. 

O’er the nameless corpse of Vritra, cast ifl the 
midst of restless never ceasing waves, 

The waters pass. The foe of Indra lay in 
lasting gloom. 

The waters, the wives of the destroyer, hAd 
stood restrained, guarded by A’hi, like the 
cows by Panin. 

Indra, having slain Vritra, hae opened the 
vern which confined them. 

Like a horse’s tail wast thou, Indra, with thy 
thunderbolt, when he alone, yesiflendcttf, 
stnick at thee again. 

Thou hast won the klne. Then hast won, O 
hero, the Soma juice. Thou hast sent 
the seven rivers to flow. 

Not the lightning, not the thUUder, Uqt the 
rain which he poUrM, nor the thUnderbdV 
reached fudra, 

hs 
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WheDf iieand Vritra fought. Evon in other 
> ^fighte^ wag Mabavan victorious. 

What, slayer of A’hi, didst tbou look for In- 
dra ! when fear entered tby heart, about to 
aiayhim, 

And nine and ninety streams, like frighted 
bawky thou fled’st across ) 
liidra, bearing the thunderbolt, (became) king 
of the moveable and immoveable, of tame 
and of horned beasts ; 

Thus he dwells the king of mortals. All those 
things he comprehends, as does the wheel 
its spokes/' 

At page 84 Professor Wilson gives a trans¬ 
lation of the same hymn in the 32iid sakta, 
of which the following extracts of the open¬ 
ing stanzas are given for the sake of com¬ 
parison : — 

1 declare the former valorous deeds of 
Indra, which the thuiiderer has achieved : he 
clove the cloud ; he cast the waters clown 
(to earth) j be broke (a way) for the torrents 
of the mountain. 

He clove tlie cloud, seeking refuge on the 
mountain : Twaslitri sharpened his fur whirl¬ 
ing bolt : the flowing waters quickly hasten¬ 
ed to the ocean, like cows (hastening) to 
their calves. 

Impetuous as a bull, ho quaffed the soma 
juice : be drank of the libations at the triple 
sacrifice. Maghavan took his shaft, the 
thunderbolt, and with it struck the first-born 
of the clouds. 

Inasmuch, Indra, as thou hast divided the 
first-born of the clouds, thou has destroyed 
the delusions of the deluders, and then en¬ 
gendering the sun, the dawn, the firmameiit, 
thou hast not left an enemy (to oppose thee). 

With his vast destroying thunderbolt, lii- 
dra struck the darkling mutilated Vritra ; as 
the trunks of trees are felled by the axe, so 
lies A'hi prostrate on the earth.*’ 

Professor Wilson’s prose translation is of 
value to the student ignorant of Sanscrit, who 
would naturally look with some suspicion 
upon poetical versions. 

If, as is supposed, the Vedas were com¬ 
posed about seventeen centuries before Christ, 
but not reduced to writing till the eighth oen- 
tmy, this would have admitted of much 
new matter being introduced when the tradi¬ 
tions were first recorded. And a striking 
difference has been observed between the my¬ 
thology of the Rig Veda,, and that of the 
hexoic poems, the Makabharata and Rama- 
yana, and the Puranas, Some of the divinities 
woti^ipped in Vedio times are not iinknowti 
to later systems, but at first perform very 
subordinate parts, whilst those deities who 
ave the principal objects of worship of the 
present day, are either wholly unnamed in 
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the Vodas, or are noticed in an Inferior or dif¬ 
ferent capacity. The names of SIVs, of Ma- 
hadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of RamSy of Krish¬ 
na, so far as research has go tie,do not occur 
in the Vediis. 'Fhe practice of the conquered^ 
races seems to have been to represent or 
gard their local deities as identical with 
avatars or i\)carnations of the vedic chiefs,’ 
who had already become objects of worship; 
The Vedas mention Rudra as the chief of the 
winds, collecting the clouds as a shepherd’s dog 
does the sheep, and attending on his master 
Indra. The most that can be made of Rudra 
in the Vedas i« as the father of the winds, 
and seemingly a form either of Agnior Indra; 
Even in the Puranas he is of a very doubt-* 
fill origin and identification ; but in the pre¬ 
sent day, every wliere amougst the hindus he 
is identified with Siva, uf wliom an early 
notice, about the year 800 R C., is to be 
found in Ch. V, v. 26 of the Rook of Amos, 
where Siva is styled Chiun, a usual pronunci¬ 
ation in India even of tlie present dny. ‘‘But 
you have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch 
and Chinn, your images the star of your 
god, which you made to yourselves." In the 
Vedas, however, with tlie single except 
tion of an opitliet ‘ Kapardi,' with braided 
hair, of doubtful significance and ap[ilied also 
to another divinity, no other term ap[)licable to 
Siva occurs, and there is not the slightest 
allusion to the forin in which, for the last ten 
centuries at least, he seems to liave been al¬ 
most exclusively worshipped in India, that of 
tlielingam, priapus or iihallus: neither is there 
the slightest hint of another important feature 
of later liinduisni, the triinurti, or triune com¬ 
bination of Rraluna, Vishnu and Maii’eswara' 
or Siva, ns typified by the mystical syllable' 
O’M. (a-u-m) although, ncc«*rdiMg to biglr 
authority on tlie religions of antiquity 
zer, voL i. pp- 26 cfr 27.) the trimurti was the 
first element in the modern faith of tliehindiis,> 
ai^d the second was the liiigam. In tliis vievr 
Creuzer inuHt have intended the mixture of 
creeds now current in India ; for the old* 
vedic faith had few of the elements of modem* 
hiiiduism. 

Of two of tlie gods whom the vedio Hindus 
worshipped, Indra and Agni. Indra was tho 
firmament, with all its phenomena. He aim* 
held the thunderbolt, and was king over godet 
and men. Agni was the element of fire. All tUw 
other gods were but manifeHtations, or other 
iormsy of these two. The relatiombip 
is evident between Agni and the Suoy thw 
Surya or Sura, or Savitri of the Vedas, amt 
a female divinity. But Indra also is frequeiit".^ 
ly identified with the Sun ; indeed the tWeivK 
great deities or Adityoy are but ^other nattMCT 
of the same god as presiding over the twetVd 
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tnonUfS of the year. It seems strange iii tlie 
face of so significant an inference, that some of 
tiie best oriental scholars, including even the 
iconoclast Beiitly, agree in affirming that the 
division of theZodiac intotwelve signs was long 
])osterior to the time of the Vedas, and that 
the rishi were familiar with the 27 naksha- 
tra. The Aditya most frequently invoked 
are Mitra, Vanina, Aryanian, and in a lesser 
degree Pushan, Bhaga, Vishnu and Twaahtri. 
There is some discrimination in these attri¬ 
butes : but on the whole they are pale and co¬ 
lourless. Pushan watches over roads and 
travellers, Twashtri is the Vulcan or * amith^ 
of the gods. Slight mention is made of Vish¬ 
nu : but we have the germ of the legendary 
•three steps’ being, apparently, simply the 
rise, culmination, and setting of the sun. 
Among the inferior deities, the Marut, or 
winds, hold the first place ; and next to them, 
or nearly on the same level, the Aswini. Tliese 
are two, apparently twins or brothers, and 
sons of the sea (Sindu). Sometimes, as Dr. 
Wilson notices, tliey seem to be the • precur¬ 
sive rays of the sun,’ at other times, perhaps, 
the sun and moon as rising out of the sea; 
so that the vedic Hindus evidently had settle¬ 
ments on the sea coast or on some water, 
which they called a sea. The Aswini are al¬ 
most invariably represented as having a tri¬ 
angular car with three wheels, drawn by asses ; 
while their ,naine appears to be derived from 
•• aswa,* a hor.^e, which would seem to iden¬ 
tify them with the two horses of the sun. Al¬ 
together they are a perplexing pair : and the 
sakta addressed to them are richest of all in 
legend. Their connection with Indra (Jupi¬ 
ter), their patronage of mariners, their twin 
brotlierhood, the two horses and stars found 
on their coins, identify them with the Grecian 
Dioscuri, and add much strength to tlie thecn-y 
that the Greeks were an Aryan or Persian 
tribe originally, as their language indisput¬ 
ably proves. The legend of Perseus is another 
link HI the chain. It is singular to find an 
exceptional and eccentric worship prevailing 
in countries so remote as India and Greece, 
while it had died out (if it ever existed) among 
the parent stock in the vast regions between. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the Aswini 
are connected with the primitive hindu as¬ 
tronomy. In the Vedas, heaven, earth, 
(Aditi and Pritivi) and ocean, are rarely invok¬ 
ed, and the sun has comparatively few sakta. 
Occasional laudations are given to rivers, 
especially to Saraswati; and this iiiiture-wor¬ 
ship extends so largely as to embrace the 
00 w, the wood used in the oblations, and even 
the yapa,” or sacrificial post. To Usba, or the 
dawn, some of the most beautiful hymns in 
the Veda are addressed. All these deities 
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are expressly declared to be the progCti}^ bf 
the lieavens and the earth. (IFt&on’s FiwWs, 
vol. L p 276). No mention is made of the 
planets: for Brubaspati is not a planet, but 
* the lord of prayer :* and the moon has not 
even a sakta. The worship of the Vedio race 
is briefly but comprehensively described by 
themselves, (Asht /, Adhy* /, Sukta 
where it is said, the standers around associ¬ 
ate with (Indra) the mighty (suub the inde¬ 
structive (fire), the moving (wind), and the 
lights that shine in the sky. 

Aphorisms or Sutrarwere the usual mode of 
instruction followed in the hindu liturgical 
books—the Vedas. They were adopted In 
the fourth period of the Aryan Hindu progress, 
about B. C. 1,000, and in the Sutra, the cere¬ 
monial prescriptions were reduced to a more 
compact form and to a more precise and 
scientific system. The Aphorisms of the 
Nyaya Philosophy, of the Minansa and Yoga, 
were reprinted in Sanscrit and English by 
Professor James Ballantyne of the Benares 
college. 

Only a small portion of the Vedas is gene¬ 
rally read among brahmins : it is read with¬ 
out the meaning being explained, and is in ob¬ 
solete Sanscrit. The great rite or sacrifice 
called yajna is, though very rarely, celebrat¬ 
ed among the smarta brahmins. The few 
brahmins who live by the Vedas commit to 
memory twenty or thirty chapters, which are 
recited at certain ceremonies in weddings, fune¬ 
rals, and yajna. Of these they never pre¬ 
tend to know the meaning. Ordinary brah¬ 
mins, though taught a few pages of the Ve¬ 
das .at school, are not expected to retain this 
knowledge. From the best information itwould 
seem that not ten brahmins might be found 
throughout the penisisula who are really skill¬ 
ed ill the Vedas. Those recluses who study 
divinity read various commentaries called Bha- 
shyam. The smarta bralimins read the San- 
cara Bhasbyam. The vaishnava read the lia- 
nianuja Bhasbyam, and the Madhava read 
the Madhava Bhasbyam, each man reading 
the commentator approved by his sect. The 
jangam sect are in all respects opposed to licen- 
tioiisness, which is the main spring of the 
Tantra. The jangam came from the wcut, 
Tantrica from the north. The Jangam a<)ore 
the linga and abhor the Goddess of D^ueion 
(Venus or Kali, as Deos), who is expreesljr the 
the goddess (Youi, .or Bhaga Maliiu) of the 
Tantrica. The Tantrica take no notice of , 
the lingam. They adore Betula (the devil) 
and other malevolent powers. The jangam 
honour Siva as Daxioa Murti^ or the beuefi- 
cient and loving deity. The Tantrioa soy 
they aim at a perfect release from 
lu^ts. The Jangam do the aame> 
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fprm^ pretiend to yield to thoir paeaions as 
Uia path to fr«ed<mi, whereas the jaugarn or 
vira saiva call on their votaries to deny them* 
selves in nil respects* In practice, however, 
the vira saiva hold women to bo inferiors, 
ami their licentiousness is great. 

It has been remarked tlmt in the first 
500 hymns of the Vedas, we can discover the 
eastern and southern boufidaries of tlie Ari- 
ail races at that time. Among the enemies 
whom they subdued by the help of Indra, 
we find the Arbiida, supposed by all scholars 
to be Mount A boo, on the Aravali Hills. 
Also Kutsa, by the help of Jndra, destroyed a 
robber chief named Kaya (va), whose country 
near the Sipha was between the Anjaai, Knlisi 
and Verapatni rivers. {Vol. 1. p 2(S8.) A town 
still called Kaya exists, and in its vicinity are 
the Sipu, Bunas or Banas, and Kaliiidi rivers, 
thus identifying tlie locality of Knya (va) as 
close to Arbuda or Aboo. But the localities fur¬ 
ther south, viz., Oojeiii, Chittore or Udipore, 
the river Churnbul and the Nerbudda seem 
not to have become known to them then. Of 
the north) however» notices occur of the 
Jumna, Sarjju, Gumti, and one allusion to the 
Qanga. There is -fighting on the Sarjju be¬ 
tween Ariau ehiefs, but tiieir silence as to the 
great Ganges, shows that it was, as yet, person¬ 
ally unknown to them, or that they liad only 
encountered it in its northern course. They 
were occupants of Kashmir, the valley of the 
Punjab, Sind, Ouzerat, and even perhaps near 
to Oelhi, but the kingdoms of Magadha and 
Mithila and Ayodliia, were not then known, 
or were not founded. The seat of vedic pow¬ 
er and learning, when at its zenith, was be¬ 
tween the Jumna and tlie Indus, and all to 
the east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
lay north of the 28tb parallel of latitude, was 
unknown to them. Later, in the time of 
Seleucus, their territory had come down to 
Patna. But their discovery of the great 
Ganges was later than the Vedas, which only 
Hllude.to the Sitidu, Saraswiiti, and the Drish- 
adavati (Kaggar.) 

T'he religion of the Aryans, as shown in 
the Vedas, so far as we are acquainted 
with it, differs in many very inateriai points 
from that of the Hindoos of tlie present day. 
1'Jie worship they prescribe is, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, domestic, consisting of oblaiions to 
fire, and invocations of the deities of fire, of 
^he firmament, of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the sun, who are invited by the sacri- 
ficer, if a brahmin, or by his family priest, if 
hejsnot a brahman, to be present, and accept 
the offering, either oiled butter or the juice of 
the ^rcostoma brevistigma, which are 

poured upon the sacrificial fire, in return for 
ifjhie^ tiiey are auppUcaM to confer teptpio- 
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mi blessings upon the worshippor, ffiebee, life, 
post:eriry;^the shortsighted Yanities of human 
desire, which constituted the sum of heathen 
prayer in all heathen countries. 

The following is the second hj’mn of the 
Rig-Veda : 

1. Approach, O Vayii (deity of the air); 
be visible ; this sonia juice has been prepar¬ 
ed for thee ; approach, drink, hear oar invo¬ 
cation. 

2 . Those who praise thee, Vayu, celebrate 
thee with sacred songs, provided with store of 
soma juice, and knowing the season suitable 
for their oblations. 

3. Vayu, thy assenting voice comes to 
the sacrificer ; it comes to many through the 
offering of the libation. 

4. Indra and Vayu, this juice has been 
prepared ; come with benefits for us ; verily 
the libation desires yon. 

5. Vayu and Indra, observe the libations, 
being present in the offerings, come quickly, 

6 . Vayu and Indra, migliby men, approach 
the priest of the sacrificer quickly, on account 
of his prayers. 

7. I invoke Mitra (the sun) the source of 
purity ; I invoke Varnna, able to destroy ; 
both cherishing earth with water. 

8 . Mitra and Vanina, be pleased with 
this propitiatory offering ; for to you, assur¬ 
edly, do sacrifices owe their success, as the 
waters do their abundance. 

9. Mitra and Varuna, all wise divinities, 
formed for the benefit of multitudes, and multi- 
tuditiously present, give efficacy to our acts. 

The Anga and Upanga, t. e., the sciences 
and secondary sciences subordinate to the 
Vedas, are usually called Vedanga, Six princi¬ 
pal ones are enumerated, viz, : 

1. Pronunciation. 

2. Description of religious ceremonies* 

3. Grammar. 

4. Metre. 

o. Daily calendar. 

6 . Explanation of difficult words, (ety- 
mology.) 

It seems very doubtful if at the time of 
the composition of the Vedas, idolatry was 
practised. In India, images of the deified ele¬ 
ments are even now unworshipped, and except 
images of the sun, they are never made. The 
personification of the divine attributes of crea¬ 
tion, preservation, and regeneration, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, which are now almost 
exclusively recognized, originated no doUbt 
with the Vedas, but they are rarely named 
—they are blended with the elementaty dei¬ 
ties, they enjoy no pre-eminence, nor Sre they 
ever objects of special adoration. lherd*is 
no reason, from the invocations addrasMid 
to them in common with the air, witevii^e 
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the planets, to auppoae that they sukta or Mantra, each atahza hf 
were ever worshipped under Visible types, called a ^ rich,” addressed cbiefl^* to the gbdS 
Ministration to idols in temples is held by of the elements, and esjtecially tb Indra the 
ancient authorities infamous ; Maim repeated- god of the atmosphere, and Agui the god of 
]y classes the priest of a temple witli persons Ire. The composition of the principal man- 
unfit to be admitted to private sacrifices, or to tra of the llig-veda is supposed to have taken 
be associated with on any occasion, and, even place about thirteen centuries before the Chris- 
still, the priests who attend upon the images tian era. 

in public are considered as of a scarcely repu- Mucli connected with the natives of India 
• table order by all hindus of learning and re«- of ancient days will never be km^wii, but the 
pectability. The worship of images is declar- fiow^erful bi-ancli of tlie Arian race who passed 
ed to be an act of inferior merit even by later into India between the fourteenth and eighth 
authorities, those perhaps with which it origi- centuries before Ciirist, l5rought with them the 
niited, and it is defended only upon the same language of the Vedas, and down to the pre¬ 
plea which has been urged in other times and sent day, all brahmins profess alike to rccog- 
other countries, that the vulgar cannot raise nine the authority of thess sacred books. Wb 
their conceptions to abstract deity, and re- witness worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, and 
quire some perceptible object to which their the maintainers of the Sankbya or Nya} a doc- 
seuses may be addressed. Corresponding trines, considering themselves, and even each 
to the natures of different powers and qiiali- other, to be orthodox members of the hindii 
ties,” it is said, numerous figures have been coinmunit}’. It is this common recognition 
invented for the benefit of those who are not of that one set of religious books which is the 
possessed of sufficient understanding.’’ And sole bond of union amongst the descendants of 
again : “The vulgar look for their gods in the various races and tribes professing hindu- 
water ; men of more extended knowledge, in ism or brahminiam, wlio now people India, 
the celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in wood, 'I'he Atharavana or Athara veda, or Atharva 
brick, and stones.” It is almost certain, there- Veda, the fourth of tlie Vedas, comprehends 
fore, that the practice of worshipping idols in the whole science of hindii theology, metaphy- 
teraples was not the religion of the Vedas, sics, and philosopliy. 

The dwelling house of the householder was The Vedas throw little light upon the 
his temple : if qualified, be was his own strange theology and most eccejitric tenets of 
priest; but this practice even among the the present hindus. Besides being unable to 
brahmans, probably soon fell into desuetude, find in the Vedas the true origin of caste, 
as they more extensively engaged in secular tliere cannot be found in them the primitive 
avocations, and it became almost univer- forms of the hindu triad, the source of the 
sally the practice to retain a family prie.^t. doctrine of metempsychosis, nor that comhin- 
This is still the custom. Instead, however, of ation of polytheism and pantlieism which 
being a brahman of learning and character, ought to have preceded the schism of tlie 
he is very commonly illiterate, and not always philosophical schools from orthodox brahmin- 
respectable. The office has also undergone an ism. For centuries, the brahmins appealed to 
important modification. The family priest the Vedas as their authority for every error 
was formerly also the guru, or spiritual ad- and malpractice which they maintained, ami 
viser of the family. The priest now rarely met the arguments of Europeans by referring 
discharges that function ; he merely conducts to those books, which were always quoted in 
the domestic rites ; and the guru, to whom support of every doctrine and every practice, 
extravagant deference, such as is due to deity and to confound an opponent. It has been 
alone, is paid, is a very different individual, conceded that the laws of Menu, though excel- 
very usually not a brahmin at all, but a lent and authoritative in one age, were not 
member of some of the mendicant orders that binding in all; but the universality of Vedic 
have sprung up in comparatively modern precept was always insisted on, and it was 
times, a vagrant equally destitute of know- said that if a principle were not found in those 
ledge, learning, and principle. books it would not be adhered tJt>qn 

In many parts of India, the Vedas are not these grounds, now that the contents of tW 
studied at all, or are so merely for the sake of Vedas are known, all the institutions, 
repeating the words, the sense being regarded as well as religious, of modern brabibihism, 
as a matter of no importance even by the brah- might be overthrown, and in this Respect, no 
min who recites or chsHta the expression. Of labour has possessed such valtie as that given 
the four Vedas, the Kig-veda, the Yajur- to the interpretation and criticism of those 
voda, the Samu-veda, and the Atharva-veda, works which the present hindus slsi^rib to iiayo 
the IUg«veda is the moat important. It proceeded from the month of Brahma bimeelf. 
insists of metrical hymns or prayers termed The study of the YedaS and Ptiranas by the 
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liiadoos woiilfi ferya to disRrpate iipeh of tbe 
iifjffjteripoa aw^ with wbioh they liaYeUiokedon 
tlijese books. The more the bindoo may read, 
the less respect could he feel for t}>eni. Not 
o^ily the divine origin claimed for them at 
OM.ce refuted by the very ordinary cliaraoters 
which distingjiish them as peculiarly mortal 
hut they are not even all of them t«> sacred 
subjects. In one place wo have an erotic 
dialogue of a lop-se description between a 
ma»» and his wife; in another, an address to 
ff»od ; in another, a gambier coin[>lains of bis 
ill luck. In one the hawk, in ano'tlier the sa¬ 
crificial pole, in a third tbe Franc'dine part¬ 
ridge, in others even the mortar and pestle, 
and the wheel-barrow, in which the victim is 
brought to the sacrifice, are the subjects of 
laudation. 

In thejater hymns of the Vedas there can be 
traced the origin of the Vishnu worship and 
the setting aside of Iiidra. Hut the foreign 
Mahadeva and Bhavani came in with the 
SakfB, and mingled in tfieir woraiiippings until 
the doctrines of Buddha, himself a Sakynn, 
were prornulgited, and lield tlierr own for 
nearly a thousand years, until Vi.shnn, Brah¬ 
ma, Siva, Durga, Kali, Uama, Krishna, Gane- 
sa, Kartikeya, and a host of new divinities, 
prevailed about tlie 8th or 9th century of the 
Christian era, over a bel ter faith than tlieir 
own, and up to the present day, enslave and 
degrade the hindn. 

In tlie early times represented by the Ve¬ 
das, in the songs of the Kig-Ve la, there is 
little of pUilos(»phy,—mystic tendencies are 
little developed ; but the wars of kings, ri¬ 
valries of ministers, triumphs and defeats, war- 
songs and imprecations, occasionally occur. 
The active side of life is still prominent in the 
genuine poetry of the several rishi, and there 
still exists a certain equilibrium between the 
two scales of human nature. It is only after the 
Ariaii tribes had advanced southwards, and 
taken possession of the rich plains and beauti¬ 
ful groves of Central India, that they seem to 
have turned all tiieir energies and tiioughts 
from the world without them to that more 
wonderful nature which tliey perceived within. 
Such was their state when the Greeks first 
became acquainted with them after the dis¬ 
covery of India by Alexander. 

The four classes of priests required by 
Vedic service had their distinct duties assign- 
eel^ and rules were adopted to assist them in 
tile punctilious discharge of even the most 
mbiu,tqservices. The**Adlivarya/’ aided by the 
ritual pmeribed in the Yajur Veda, prepared 
tt|e pl|tce of ceremony^ provided the materials, 
led up animal, sacrificed it, and performaid. 
all tii^ hoarder lab’mr, mutter as they pro- 
cee4ed» tke us^Unvocations,The Udgatri,” 


directed by the Sama the sacred 

hymns. The Hotri, acquainted; wkk tbe 
wiiole^ as taught in the Rig Veda, recited at 
the appointed times, in loud, clear toneS) the 
Imly texts, invoo^itiotis, and prayers; while 
the brahmin superintended the wholes Watch¬ 
ed thi\t mistakes wore corrected, and saw that 
the entire rites were performed in due order. 
On all tlyese topics explanations arose, minute 
directions were given, and as time went o», 
and tlie original import of particular ceremo¬ 
nies nnd sacrifices l^cnme lostr other explana¬ 
tions, even of the most puerile kirid, were sug¬ 
gested, confirmed, and adopted. For instance, 
the great sacrifices, the Aswamedha and tbe 
ParnsJbamedlids in which no doubt at first, in 
the early history of the race, horses and men 
were literally sacrificed, entirely changed their 
character. 

An artificial system of expressing the largest 
amount of knowledge in the fewest possi¬ 
ble words was invented,, and seems to have 
been received with enthusiaaiB^ Tbe brief 
aphorisms so formed were termed smtra. 

The emigration of the brahmins southwards 
into Peninsular India appears to have been 
subsequent to the first great change in their 
religious system. Tbe religion they intro¬ 
duced was probably a rudimental form of 
aaivalsni, with a tendency to tbe mystical and 
mythological system of the Puraiias. There 
is not tlie least reason to suppose that the 
Vedic or elementary system was ever known 
in the Tamil country either as an indigenous 
religion, or as introduced by tbe brahmins. 
Hie brahmins were doubtless the civilizers of 
the Tamil people; and the traditional leader 
of their migration, Agastya, is said to have 
reduced the Tamil language to order and to 
have given it a grammar; yet not one of tbe 
old Tamil names of the elements, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature, is mascu¬ 
line or feminine) as they are in Sanscrit, in 
accordance with the elementary doctrines of 
the Vedas ; and there is not the least trace of 
the elements, or powers of nature, having at 
any time been considered as personal intelli¬ 
gences. The inventors of both the Vedic and 
the demoiiolatrous systems seem to have been 
equally destitute of moral sentiments. !Each 
adored power not goodness, operations not 
virtues; but whilst the former deified the oper-. 
atious of nature, the latter demonized the 
powers of lieaven. It appears very iinproba-, 
ble that demonolatry originated in any forni 
of brahminism, tliough it may be true 
from time to time, especially after the |apse^ 
of elementary worship into mysticism and of 
boro worship into terrorism, a few 
ca,i ideas have been added to tho.demonqiatry 
of the Shanar race, and a few of the ijemons' 
j"" 57 . 
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tiitb^ were formerly independeut niay bave been 
tfiken into the eervtce of the petty divinities. 
There are traces amongst the Shaiiur of a 
vague traditionary belief in the existence of a 
god: bat the term in use also signifies ruler 
or lord, and they ascribe to him the punish- 
meiits whioii overtake the wicked ; moa.itroiis 
births, and prodigies, and on the death of a 
cliild, they abuse him for his want of mercy 
and blindness in slaying the infant Hence 
it may be inferred that they regard the ruler 
or lord as the author of life. Their literature ; 
is either of brahrninical origin, or it is cotiHn> 
ed to the recital of the praises of demons, the 
)H)wer of incantations, and the virtue of me¬ 
dicines, They nominally acknowledge as dei¬ 
ties soiQ-e of he braminical mythologies, but 
they know only their names and a few popu¬ 
lar myths or deified heroes. Dr. Caldwell, 
with one exception, has not discovered the 
least vestige of their acquaintance with the 
pajitbeistic notion so popular with Tamil 
poets, that God is an ail pervading essence 
without qualities or acts. 

The races occupying India, who are now 
known to Europe as hiudous, have had three 
great changes in religion. Tlie Vedio age 
was prior to the absorption of the Saraswuti 
river into the sand. The brahriiinic age ex¬ 
tended from that time to about B. C. 600. 
The buddhist doetrinen prevailed from B. C. 
600 to A. D. 800 or lOOO, from which date, 
A. D. 800 or 1000, tlie brahminio doctrines 
have, again, prevailed up to riie present time. 

liidra is worshipped in the south of India in 
the Bongiil or boiling. Pitri, in brahminisin, 
the soul of a deceased ancestor. A recent 
writer in the Calcutta llevUw remarks that 
the history of the Arian immigrants whilst 
in the Punjab, is to be found in the Vedio 
hymns, which scholars are of (•pinion were 
composed mostly about fifteen centuries be¬ 
fore Clitist, but not couimiited to writing, 
and therefore not collected until the eighth 
century B. C. With all their difficulties, 
these hymns furnish innoli information regard¬ 
ing the origin and early state of a race who 
have exercised a great influence on the other 
peoples who, along with tbemselves, are now 
designated hitidus. 

The Big Veda is supposed to have been com 
posed about the twelfth or fifteenth century 
before Christ, and would tJierefore synchro- 
nize with the Hebrew conquest of Canaan, but 
sothe of the hymns have been earlier, some 
later. Tlieir most famous commentator was 
Sayana Acbarya, who flourished about the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era. The 
Veda language is the oldest east Iranian. 

The At'bervana Veda is the fourth of the 
bocks termed Veda^ but is supposed to be a 
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eompositi4i of much later date thah the 
three, as its laitgua^ is * less obsolete tbah 
tbeirs. Self-imposed obligations are in con¬ 
stant practice amongst the faindun. It appears 
to have been customary for the ancient 
princes of the hindus, when eiJfeebled by 
years, to transfer the crown to their succes¬ 
sor and retire to a hermitage. It has been 
nut an uncommon practice with the princes 
of India, when satiate with years and pow¬ 
er, or disgusted with the world, to become 
ascetics, and hennits. jlM*® Veda treats 
>11 the science of life, medicine ; Dlianur Veda 
•n archery ; Gandharba veda on music.— 

Th. vol. 1. p, 800. WIi€eler*8 IJist o/ India^ p* 
11. Wilson's lieligious Practices and Opinions 
tfthe HinduSy p, 9, 10. William^s IStorg of 
Nulu. North Hritish lUvitw, Muller's Hindu 
Philosophy, p. 80. G. P, Brown on the Greed, 
CustotnSy iL'c, of the JangamSy p. 11,17. Colculia 
lievieto, See Arian;Hindu ; Siva; Veda ;VidyR. 

VEDACHAiil. Sans, frurti vedu, and 
chariii. practice. 

VEDAGU, of Rhkkdk. iEschyiioinene 
scsban. 

VEDALA CHETTU. Tel. Gifertnera race- 
inosa, Roxh, 

VEDAN, also styled Vedar,Veddah, Bedan, 
Veddar, Beder, and NVeden, a wild forest race 
in Malabar and the S. of India, engaged iu 
Hunting. Those of the Malabar forests are 
predial slaves, who cut timber and do not 
titivate. Tiie Beder of Zorapore in the Doab 
of the Kistnali and Bheemah, are settled but 
predatory. See Veddah. 

VEDAN. See Vettuvaii. 

VEDANGA. Of these there are six, treat 
ing<»n metre, grammar, explanation of words, 
fisiroiiorny, ceremonial. See Aditya; Arian ; 
Hindoo ; Veda, p. 55. 

VEDANTA. Sans, the end, or last part of 
the veda. A pantheistic philosophy inferred 
from scattered texts of the VedaSi the liig- 
veda ; Yajur-veda ; Sarnu-veda and AtMiar- 
va veda. See Sri Sampadaya, Kama, Satnaini, 
Inscriptions, Linga, Mami, Saraswut), Tmitra, 
Ve(h»,yavana. 

VEDYA, See Polyandry. Tantra. 

VEDANTIN. Sans, he who follows the 

Vedanta. 

VEDATHULI MARAM. Diebrpstecliys 
cinerea. 

VEDATIL, also Vedatara, TaH. AoScIa 
cinerea, Spr. Willde, Dichrostachyer dtierekt, 
ir. d: A. 

VEDA VALLI MARAM. Tam. Vacliema 
farnesiana. 

VEDA VYASA, a famous rishl, the rt- 
puted compiler of the Vedas. S^e VyaBk. 

VEDDAH. A wild, semi-savage i^ce, 
siding in the interior of Ceyloti/ Tks forest 
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YeAioM dwell iW bbIloW tre6S‘ or'<idvels, siib- 
tfUt on wiiicb they, kill with rudely form¬ 
ed' bows and arrows, wandering from juiigle 
to jungle as the game becomes scarce. They 
will not hold the slightest intercourse with 
any natives but those of their own tribe, and 
their language is said to be unintelligible to 
all others. The village Veddah dwell in 
certain distvict8, hold but slightintercourse wit h 
the other inhabitants of the island, and will 
not intermarry nor mix with them. They can 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. 
'J'heir sole clothing is a strip of cloth whicli 
hangs down in front, and is fastened by a coir 
cord which passes round tlieir loins. Their 
liair, beards^ and whiskers are never shorn or 
cleansed, but hang down in matted masses. 
Tlie forest Veddah are dexterous hunters,, 
and are eBpecially skilful in snaring tlie wild 
elephant. The two tribes do not intermarry, 
as they mutually distrust each other. The 
Veddah generally deposit their dead in the 
jungle to be devoured by wild animals. They 
seem to worship the planets, evil sjurits, and 
spirits of their deceased ancestors. They have 
their own headsmen, whuiii they elect and 
(»bey. They use bows and arrows and chibs 
of iron and wood. They occupy a district 
about 90 miles long and 45 broad in the south¬ 
eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea 
and the base of the Badulla and Oovah hills. 
Tliey are a remnant of the Yakko, tlie abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 2,000 years 
ago, after the conquest of the island by 
Wijayo and his followers, returned into tiie 
wilds, as the Kull in Guzerat, the Bhil in 
Malwa, the Putiia in Cuttack, the Kund in 
Gondwana, and the Beda in ^lysore retired 
before conquerors, 'I’he Bisndye, or Besadm, 
which in mediaival Greek is called Vesadte, 
are alluded to in the tract of Palladius, de 
Morihus Brachmanorum, written about A. D. 
400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy 
to a similar race inhabiting northern India. 
A forest tribe of Mysore, known by the name 
of 'Veda or Beda, formed part of the army 
of Tippu Sultan. The Veddah live by hunt¬ 
ing and use the bow, in drawing which they 
employ their hands and tlieir feet. They 
are omnivorous and eat carrion and vermin, 
roots, grain, fruit, birds, bats, crows, owds, 
kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buf- 
fah». Their language is a diMect of Slngha- 
Im, friae horn Sanscrit or Pali, but the voca- 
bnlaiy is very limited, and they have recourse 
to gesthres and sigus- They iiave no know¬ 
ledge of God, nor of a future state, and have 
no t6mpl^, idols, altars, prayers or eharms, 
but have, some cerSihoiiies analogous to a devil 
worship. They do not bury, but cover their 
dead with leavesin the jmigle. They are regard 
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ed by tba Sibghalese as of shdieht'di^cent. 
Bailey iheiVtionB that the lAhi^age of the 
Veddah of Ceylon is very liinlled. It only 
contains suck phrases as are reqliked to de¬ 
scribe the most striking objeiits oriiature, aiid 
those whicli enter into the daily life of the 
people themselves. So rude and primitive is 
their dialect that the most ordinary objects 
and actions of life are described by quainb 
periphrases. 

Mr. Forbes describes the Veddah as thinly 
scattered over an extensive unhealthy tr^ct 
of country lying between the maritime pro¬ 
vince of Batticaloa on the eastern coast and the 
Kaiidian hills. Th»‘y are, he says, the descend^ 
ants of Yakka, the aboriginal inhabitants who 
were in possession of the eastern part oi 
Ceylon when Vijaya and his followers landed 
H. C. 643 ; and, having then escaped from the 
fury of ihest) invaders into the depths of the 
forest of Bintenne and Veddaratta, have there 
preserved the purity of their race, and the 
superstitions of their ancestors. All Veddah 
are considfi ed to be of the Gojawanza, the 
highest enste now existing in Ceylon. The 
village Veddah have permanent places of 
residence, cultivate small portions of la»d^ 
and communicate, although they do not 
mix, with tho other natives of the island. 
Tlie forest Veddah subsist by hunting, or on 
such Iruits as the earth yields spontaneously ; 
and they obtain arrow blades, the only article 
of manufacture which they covet, through the 
intervention of their own headmen and their 
brethren of the villages. Tlie Veddah to pre¬ 
serve flesh, cut a hollow tree, and put honey 
in it, and then fill it with flesh, and stop it up 
with clay, which lies for a reserve to eat in 
time of want. 3 he Veddah in Binteniie, 
whose principal slores consist of honey, live 
in dread of tlie bears, because, attracted by 
the perfume, they will not hesitate to attack 
their rude dwellings when allured by this'ir¬ 
resistible temptation. 

Tho VeddiAh dry the flesh of deer and other 
animals, on stages, and then store it in hol¬ 
low trees. Tliey cook their meat with fire, 
and have a preference for the iguana, lizard, 
aud roasted luonkeys above all other dainties. 
Lassen snpposss them to be descendants of the 
Lamba kaiiabo alluded to in the Mahawauso. 
Ill the dry weather the Veddah watch at some 
solitary hole which still contains a little wat6r» 
to which the deer and every species of game 
resort. Here liis broad-headed arrow fijuds 
a supply* He dries the meat in long strips in 
the sun, and cleaning out some hollow tr0e» 
he packs away hissavoury mass of sun-cooked 
flesh, and fills up the reservoir Wiih /Wild 
honey; he then stopsup the aperture with^cii^. 
Nevertheless, they are very Md shots 
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bqw apd arrow, and they never can improve 
w|]iile they restrict their practice to suc^ diiort 
jratiges. Tlieir bows are six feet long, Vns^e of 
a light supple wood, and the strings are rnade 
of the fibrous bark of a tree, greased and twist¬ 
ed. The Veddah in person is extremely ugly; 
short but sinewy, his long uncombed locks 
fall to his waist, looking more like a horse’s 
tail than human hair. He despises mone}^ 
but is thankful for a knife, a hatchet, or a 

f audy-coloured cloth, or brasspot for cooking. 

'he women are Imnibly ugly, and are almost, 
entirely naked. They have no matrimonial 
regulations, and the children are squalid and 
miserable. They barter deer-horns and bees¬ 
wax with the travelling moormen pedlars in 
exchange for their trifling requirements. 

, Doolana is upon the very verge of the rao.st 
northern point of the Veddah country, the 
whole of which wild district is the finest part 
of Ceylon for sport. Up to the early part of 
the nineteenth century tew Europeans had 
hunted in these secluded wilds. The wandering 
Veddah, with his bow and arrows, was occa¬ 
sionally seen roaming through this wilderness 
ill search of deer, but the report of a native’s 
gun was never heard. The dimensions of the 
Veddah country are about eighty miles from 
nonh to south, by forty in width. A fine 
mountidn, known as the “ Gunner’s coin,” is 
an uuraistnkeable landmark upon the northern 
boundary. The Veddah huts, among the trees, 
eve temporary watch-houses, from which they 
guard a little plot of korrakan, Eleusine 
corucatia, from the attacks of elephants and 
other wild beasts. They live nowhere ; they 
wander over the face of their beautiful 
country, and migrate to different parts at dif¬ 
ferent seasons, with the game which they are 
always pursuing. The Vedar or Beder race 
are spread through several of the western parts 
of the peninsula.— LassenyVoL 'n, pp. 100-102. 
Jjah^r pp. 120,121. Forbes^ EUven Years 
in Ceyhm^ vol. ii. p. 75-76-77. TennenCs Sket- 
ches o/ the Natural Hutory of Ceylon, p. 24. 
Lubbock Origin of Civilization, p, 292. 
VEDDIT'ALE. TAM.Dicbrostacbys cinerea. 
V EDI AVAN, “ the Man of Secrets of 
Knowledge,” is the term used by way of re¬ 
proach to the Jain sect, having the import of 
t^agician. Their opponents believe them to be 
posaessed of supernatural skill, and it is be 
recorded of the celebrated Umara, author of 
the Coda or dictionary called after him, that 
he mkaculonsly made the full moon appear 
on Asiavas,*' the ides of the month, when the 
planet is invisible. 

YEDILCNRtJASA..SiNG. Nitric acid. 

Tail. Bamboo, species of Barn- 
bust^ B. aruEdihacea, Willd, 
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VEDUBU BIYAM. Tel,, 

busa arundinacea^ Wifld^ 

VEDUBtJ GaDDA- Taipi. Bulophi.'i virens. 
R.Br. 

VEDURtJ GURUTU. Tbl, Sprputs of 
Bambusa arundinaoea, used as food. 

VEDURU UPPU. Tkl. Tabashir, 

VEDYADtiARAS. See Inscriptions. 

VEELAGA CaETTtr. Tkl Feronia ele- 
phontum, properly Velaga chettu. 

VEELVIE. Crataeva Roxburghii. 

VEERANIIOOSTY. The jungum religi¬ 
ous mendicants and those of the Veeranroosty 
caste blow the chank shells as horns. 

VEEl’E. Singh. The smallest long-measure, 
of Ceylon, equal to a grain of rice.— Sim- 
moncis Diet. 

VEGA. See Shiraz. 

VEGETABLE. HAlR. See African hair. 

VEGETABLE IVORY, occasionally seen 
in India a.s the knob.s of walking sticks, 
is imported into Europe and North America 
from the river Magdalina, and in some years 
no less than 150 tons of it were imported 
into England, where the nuts may be purchas¬ 
ed for a few pence each ; in August 1854, 1000 
were sold for 7 shillings and 6 pence* The 
ivory pliut is confined to the continent of 
South America, where it grows between the 
9th degree of north and the 8th degree of 
south latitude, and the 70th and 79® of west 
longitude, and is found in narrow valleys and 
damp localities from the coast to 3000 feet 
above the sea. From the kernels or albumen 
of the fruit, turners fashion the knobs of 
walking sticks, the reels of spindles, and little 
toys, which are whiter than animal ivory 
and equally hard when dry, but soften when 
placed in water. The plant is supposed to 
belong to Endlichei’s class Spadiciflora and 
Lindley’s alliance Arales, but Martius regards 
it as the type of a new natural order and 
named it Phytelephantese, and is called the 
Ivory palm.— Seeman. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. This term is 
applied collectively to the various forms of 
plants, as the terms Animal and Mineral King¬ 
doms are applied to animals and minerals. 

Professor Schow, in his' Notes fpr a Courso 
of Lectures on the Distribution of Plants,’ 
gives the following :— 

(a.) Region of Saxifrages and Mosseo, qf^^the 
Alpine Artie Flora : temperature 1;7,5 to 4,1^ 
Fahr. This corresponds with the bypsrboreiiri 
region of De Candolle and othe? .writer^, andi 
comprehends all coun^es within polax 
circle, namely, Lapland, the portfi. 
and Siberia, Kamstebatka, Jyf^hT^dor, (jlri^eK- 
land, and Iceland, ipid aleq {^rt oif t^he 
and Scandinavian moun^dh?, li^ welj^ 
mountains of the soothet^ A»(J penjirf^l^p^ 
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Etii^pe with snffictent elevation to possess an 
atpttie vegetation, and the higher elevations of 
the Himalayas. This region is character¬ 
ised by the abundance of mosses and lichens, 
and of the families Saxifragacese, Gentiana- 
eese, Alainacece, Salicese, and CyperacesB. 
There is aii entire absence of tropical families, 
and only a few plants of the temperate zone. 
The beech and fir occur in forests, or tliere is 
a destitution of trees. Annuals are also scarce, 
and the blossoms of the flower are large in 
proportion to the root of the plant, and of a 
pure colour, 

(6.) Region of the Uinbellifcrse and Cruci- 
ferae : temperature 27*5® to o6*76°. This 
comprehends the whoJo of Europe, except 
those districts which belong to the preceding 
region, from the Pyrenees, the mountains of 
the south of France, of Switzerland, and the 
north of Greece, to the greater part of Siberia, 
«.nd the country about Mount Caucasus, This 
region is particularly distinguished from that 
of the same parallel in north America by the 
pre.senc6 of cruciferous and umbelliferous 
plants. It is not easily distinguished from 
the next region, but the fungi abound more, 
and it appi-oaches the last region in the aban- 
dance of Cy|>erace«e. Nearly all its trees are 
deciduous, and its meadows are exceedingly 
ifiourishing. There is a division of the Com- 
poaitae; the plants belonging to the cichora- 
•ceous division of that order being found in 
the northern districts, whilst those belonging 
to the cynarocephalous are found in the south 
of it. The predominating trees are the Scotch 
fir, the alder, the beech, the birch, the pop¬ 
lar, the elm, and lime. The shrubs are the 
beaths, the sloe, &c. The principal cultivat¬ 
ed plants are tlie wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
potatoes, &c. ; apple, pear, gooseberry, cur¬ 
rant, vine, strawberry, cucumber, melon, the 
cabbage, tUrnip, peas, beans, and other forms 
of Legumiuosaej carrots, hups, hemp, flax, 
Ac. 

(c.) The Region of Labiatse and Caryophyl- 
lacese, or the Mediterranean kingdom : tem¬ 
perature 54*5® to 72*5®. This includes the 
region of the Mediterranean Sea, limited on 
the north by the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Bal¬ 
kan, the Caucasus ; on the south by the Atlas 
and the deserts of North Africa ; on the east 
by Taurus, It contains more or less of the 
orders belonging to the last region ; but La- 
biiitse, Caryophyllaccm, Boragiuaceae, Cista- 
cese and Liliaceee abound. A few tropical 
plants now and then appear amongst them, 
bieibngtng to the orders Palmacem, Terebln- 
taeese, and Lauracese, Solanaoem and Legumt- 
nbsse are more abundant than in the last, 
evergreens iucrUase, and the vegetaticm never 
entirely* ceases; but'v^irdant mcaUdws are 
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more rare than in the last. Madtira, Azores, 
and the Canary Islands belong tb;this region, 
and their flora approaches to that of tropical 
Africa. The cultivated plants are similar to 
the last, to which are added the olivet orange, 
lemow, mulberry, fig, rice, kc. 

(d.) The Region of Asteracese and Sblidagi* 
naceae, or northern North-American kingdom*, 
temperature 9*5® to 59^. It embraces North 
America from the southern limits of the first 
kingdom, 36" N. latitude. There are a greatet 
number of Coniferse than in the second king¬ 
dom, and there are but few Umbelliferse, 
Cruciferai, Cichoracem, and Cynarocephala- 
ceae. There is but little cultivation : where 
there is any, it resembles that of the second 
kingdom. VVhortleherries, oaks, firs, michael- 
mas daisies, and golden rods are its great 
cbaracteri.stics. 

(e.) The Region of Magnoliacem, or South¬ 
ern North-Arnerican kittgdom, between 36** 
and 30® N. lat. : temperature 59® to 72*5®. 
There la here an approximation to tropical 
vegetation, as seen in the frequent appear¬ 
ance of the genera Carina, Clian)cerop8,yiicca^ 
Zamia, Laurus, Bignonia, Paesiflora, CassiA,. 
Sapindus, arc. There are comparatively few 
plants that are characteristic of the two 
preceding kingdoms. The Magnolias pre¬ 
dominate, and are accompanied with other 
genera bearing broad shining leaves and 
large flowers. The cultivated plants are tho>.c 
of the third region, with the exception of the 
olive : rice is more abundant, and, in the 
southern districts, the sugar-cane is grown. 

(/.) The Region of Camellias, and Celas- 
traceio, or Chino-Japanese kingdom. It 
embraces Japan and Northern China from 30® 
to 40® N. lat. : temperature 54-5° to 68.® Too 
little is known of this region to enable it to be 
stated positively what are its chamcteristica. 
Its vegetation is more tropical than European. 
With zamas, ginger, bananas, and custard- 
apples, are found bucktliorns and honey¬ 
suckles, thus giving this region a mixed 
character. Its cultivated plants, in addition 
to those of the previous regions, are the Cy^aa 
for sago, the tea-plant, the caladiutn, 

(^,j The Region of Zingiberaceae, or Indian 
kingdom : temperature 65*75® to 8l *5®. This 
includes the Indian peninsulas east khdWlsst of 
the Ganges, together with the islands between 
India and Australia. Tropical orders are nu* 
merous in this region, as Palmacesa, Ai^dt^sei, 
Eupborbiaceae, Bignoniaceas, ByttneriaceSe, A(6. 
Very few plants belonging to Cyper^sS» 
Coniferse, Labiatse, Rosacese, RanUiiOttIacOli» 
or Crucifera are seen. The trees uevSr 
their leaves, and produce large magnifid^t 
flowers, and are covered frequently wfth 
ing and parasitical plants. 
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li^^on,. arro^^^ catechu, cassia, ciiina- is neither rich nor rare r iia^tiki4$ ln^|^^ 
1|^ tamariiitlsj sago, ri^e, cocoa- mianssei RublaoeiCvaniCyperaccre, It'he A4" 

Jpt, coffee, cubebs, cloTes, pepper^ orange, and ansonla Is the characteristic getuis« . / 
^ismb^ige, are the cultivated and natitral pro- {o.) The Region of Ctioti and ^ipcf^e^ 
ductioijs of this prolifio region, includes Mexico and South America to ;the 

(A.) The Regions of the Himalaya : fern- Amazon River, and to a height of feet 

perature 36.6^ to 65*75°, It includes the above the level of the sea, Temperature 68^ 
highlands of India, or the mountain tert-nces to 83°74. Tiie orders which characterise (his 
lying on the south nf the Himalayan range, region are Hrorneliaoefie, Piperacem,. P«ssiflo- 
Kumaon, Nepal, Bootan, having an elevation racese and Cactacese. The orders wliich are 
of from 4000 to 10,000 feet. Tlie tro[»icai mostly tropical are here less numerous, whilst 
forms of the last kingdom decrease inanife.-'My extra tropical orders are niore abuiiduut* The 
here, such as Scitaniacem, Palmaceae, Cyca- 
daceae, &o. European forms are not nnfrequent, 
as Cyperacem*. Amentaceae, Primulaceje, Rosa- 
jcese, Cruciferae, <fec. ’J'he Ferns and Orchi- 
dace^ are abundant. The cultivated plants 
are the corn and fruit of Europe, varying 
with more tropical productions according to 
elevation. 

(t.) The Region of Polynesia includes the 
islands between Hindustan and Australia, and 
has a temperature from 65*75° to 83*75°. 

This region is similar to the Indian kingdom, 
and is sometimes included in it. 'Pho culti¬ 
vated plantain addition to those of the Indian 
kingdom, are the bread-fruit-tree, the nutmeg, 
the camphor-tree, and the cotton-tree. 

(j\) The Region of Java has a vegetation 
probably similar to the Himalayan region. 

(L) The Oceania Region, or South Sea Is¬ 
land kingdom, includes all the islands of the 
South Sea within the tropica, and has a tem¬ 
perature of 72*5° to 815°. Tim flora of these 
islands is poor, ami a[)proximate.s more closely 
to that of Asia than to that of Africa, and 
has some relation to tiiat of Australia. The 
bread-fruit is the most characteristic produc¬ 
tion of these islands, hut is not confined to The extra tropical forms become very frequent 
them. in this region, and only a few tropical lorins 

(Z.) The region of Balsomodendra, or the/remain. Some of Ihe most common genera 
Arabian kingdom, includes the south wester- are the Cinchona, Gay-Lusaacia, Loasa, Lilaea, 
ly mountainous part of the Arabian peninsula. Cervantesia, &c. The cultivated plants are 
The character of its vegetation is generally very seldom tropical. Maize and coffee are 
tropical, assuming the forms of that of India, sometimes grown, with European oerealia 
The cultivated plants are also principally and fruits, potat(»es, and Chenopodium quinoa. 
those of India. (/*.) The Region of EscalloitiasaBd OalceoU 

(m.) 'I'he Desert Region includes North Af- arias includes the Andes at more then ^00 
rlca south of the Atlas, and the .Mediterrane- feet above the level of the Be% between 
an Sea between 15° and 30° N. lat, and the 8. lat. isnd 5~ N. lat, Teinperatvire 
northern parts of Arabia. The mean tempe- u> 59°. Tropical plants almost <et»tire& 4iSr 
reWf® i® 72° to 86*®* It hasnecessiirilya very appear in this region, only now and a 
poor flora, having but few even characteristic straggler appearing ; whilst the 
genera. It is only cultivated in the oases^ distinguish the colder end pols^ regjibf^ 

' where the Phoenix dactylifera, the Sorghum come frequent, such as the lichens,; 
vulgare, wi|)i wheat and barley, and some of sorrels, plantagof, gentians, cnrri^,| 
ihefiruite of^ Europe and India, constitute the bles, dm* The moat prevalent orders 
prominent plants. grasses, heaths,, a|^ Byoantheraneas. 

(h.) The Region of tropical Africs includes are no jfurge trees, and A great 
Africa N. lat. to the tropic of Capri- (s.) The West 

com* Temperature 72°5'to d^. This flora West India friands^wffa a tempen^to 
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most abundant genera^re Phyteleplms, Knn- 
tliia, Thouinia, Theobroma, Guusuma, dec. 
I'lie cultivated plants of this district are the 
maize, Snrglnim vulgare, Dioscorea, Convol¬ 
vulus ; also the plantain, cocoa-nut, pine-ap¬ 
ple, tamarind, cacao, vanilla, coffee, sugar, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, dtc. 

(p.) The Region of the Mexican Highlands 
includes tlie mountains of Mexico above 5000 
feet elevation. Temperature friun 65°*25 to 
79° 25 In this district the more tropical 
forms of vegetation, as the tree-ferns, the 
palms ; passion-flowers, euphorbiuins, m»d 
pepper, decrease or altogether disappear, 
rhe extra tropical forms are more numerous, 
as the willow’, oak, fir, cypress, sago, hore- 
hound, whortle berry, heath, and various 
forms of Umhellifene, Rt>sace8&, Caryopbyl- 
laceae, and Ramincnlaceae. The cultivated 
plants are maize, tlie European cerealia and 
fruits. In the highest nioniitain-ranges the 
vegetation has an alpine aspect. 

(^) The Region of Cinohonaceae. 'fhis em¬ 
braces the Andes from 5000 to 9000 feet iu 
elevation, and between 20° S. lat., and 5° N. 
lat., having a tmiperature from 59° to 68°. 
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U> 7B25\ The vegetation of these blaiKis 
bears the same relation to the continent which 
that of the Polynesian islands does to China, 
It is chiefly distinguished by the greater quan¬ 
tity of Ferns and Orchidacea). The cultivated 
plants are the same as those of Mexico. 

(t,) The Begion of palms and Melustornacem, 
or Brazilian kingdom, including Brazil, or 
South America, on the east of the Andes, 
between the equator and the tropic of Capri¬ 
corn ; temperature 56^ to 83*7°. This region 
is remarkable for the number of its genera and 
species, the size of individual trees, the dense 
forests, and the numerous climbing and para¬ 
sitical plants. Vegetation seems here to at¬ 
tain its greatest activity and energy. The or¬ 
ders wliich abtmnd most are Palmaceae, Hoin- 
aderacem, GesriacetB, Nielastomace®. Sapind- 
aceae, and, altogether confined to this region, 
Vochyacem. The cultivation is very similar to 
that of Mexico. 

(u.) The Region of Woody Composite. In 
South America,on the east of the Andes, from 
the tropic of Caprictun to 40^ *S. lat.: tempe¬ 
rature 59^ to 74.75*^. There are but few tropi¬ 
cal plants in this region, and extra tropical 
plants, especially European forms, are abund¬ 
ant, more than half being common to this re¬ 
gion and Europe. The Woody Coinpositae 
abound. This region consists chiefly of plains 
(pampas), which for hundreds of miles present 
almost the same vegetation, consisting chiefly 
of thistles and grasses ; wheat, the vine, and the 
peach are cultivated. 

(v.) The Antarctic Region includes the 
south-westerly part of Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, betweetv 50^ and S. lat.: tempe¬ 
rature 41° to 47*0°. In this region there are 
no tropical plants, and its vegetation resembles 
in a great measure the North-European flora. 
In some of the genera there is an approach to 
the South African and Australian flora. 

(w.) The Region of Stapelias and Mesem* 
bryanthemums. This embraces South Africa 
from the tropic to 35® S. lat. : temperature 
54*5® to 72 5®. The vegetation of this region 
is not luxuriant, but it is very rich in forms 
There are no dense forests nor climbers, but 
many succulent plants. The orders Restiacese, 
Iridaceee, Proteaceee, Ericaceae, Fiooidacese, 
Bruniaoem^ Diosinacese, Geraniacese, Oxali- 
daceae, and Polygalaoeae, embrace its charac.- 
teristic vegetation^ On the sandy coasts the 
genera SCapelia, MeaembryanthemuiUr and 
Diosma» arc ifound, and on the mountcbia 
PioAeai Sarica, axtd Bras^ The cultivated 
plants are those of Europe, with the Muea 
Pacadisiaca, Copvolvnlue b^atas, the tama^ 
rind, and ^ghnin caffroram« . . , 

The Re|i<mef Eacalypti and Epacrid^ 
ceia It inclwoea extra«trapical Auatralia and 
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Van Diemen’s Land « tepipwtwo 42*25° to 
72°‘5* Vegetation' is not ^bundapt ip this re¬ 
gion, but this deficiency is copjpensated by 
the variety and peculiarity of its forpis. The 
most abundant of the trees are the Eucalypti, 
which form three-fourths of all the woods. 
Next come the genera of Protacem, Ranksia, 
Hakea, Dryandra, Gevillsoa, 3cc. ; and next 
to these follow Epacridacem, Diosmaceae, and 
Casuaraceae. Its cultivated plants are all Eu¬ 
ropean. 

(y.) The Region of New Zealand includes tpe 
two New Zealand isles ; one half of the species 
are European. The vegetation is not charac¬ 
terised by the prevalence of large groups. 
Some of the genera approximate the South 
African flora, and some the Australian. 

(z.) Indian flora. Drs. Hooker and Thomson 
relate that all the main elefhents of the Indian 
flora exist in its surrounding countries, and 
that the families of plants peculiar to it are of 
very limited number. The Anrantiacege, Dip- 
teracem, Balsaminem, Ebenacege, Jasminese and 
Cyrtandracem, are the only orders which are, 
largely developed in India and sparingly else¬ 
where, and of these few contain one hundred 
Indian species. India contains representatives 
of every natural family on the globe, and it 
contains a more general and complete illustra¬ 
tion of the genera of other parts of the world 
than any other country whatsoever. The Com- 
positae are, however, especially deficient, as 
also are the Graminene and Cyperacese, in 
some regions, Leguminosee, Labiat 0 e,and F6ma 
in others, whilst Euphorbiaceae and Scrophu- 
lariaceaearenniversally present, and Orchideae 
appear to form a larger proportion of the 
flora of India than of any equally extensive 
country. Tlie total number of Indian species 
of plants are estimated by Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson at 12,000 to 15,000, but they are 
not generally diffused, and it is believed that 
no part of the whole area in India produces 
2,000 species of flowering plants in a radius 
of ten miles. In the more humid jungles, 
many species may be gathered iu an extensile 
area : in the dry arid tracts of Central In¬ 
dia it would be difficult to collect 150 species 
in several miles. At 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation in the Khasia, fifty species of Qra- 
mineae and twenty to thirty species of Or¬ 
chideae have been collected iu ap eight mileflf 
walk. The mountains of India, when above 
4,000 or 5,000 feet, present a temperate vegis- 
tatioD, which becomes wholly temperate at 
greater elevathius^ and passes an a)pih4 
hora ovea* a large extant of still 
tain county., In the humid palie of itrobi; 
cal le^a, as in the impenetrable green |uh^ei$ 
of the equable And .rainy Malay^];i p^ineht^ 
ofeaatei^ Bengal, the west coast of 
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presidency, And of Ceylon, the flora contrast 
strongly with the drier parts of the intertro* 
pical zone, and still more so with the loosely 
timbered districts of Central India and of the 
base of the western Himalaya. The drier 
tropical forests of India are much mpdiBed in 
luxuriance and extension by the winter cold 
in those extratropical latitudes over which 
they spread ; heiice many tropical genera and 
families, as most palms, Cycas, Dipterocar* 
pese, except Vatioa, Aurantiaceae, Connaracese, 
Meliaoeae, Myrtacese, Rubiacem, Ebenacese, 
and many more, which are sensitive to cold, 
are comparatively local when found beyond 
the tropics; others which are indifferent to 
the cold of winter, as are many Leguminosse, 
(viz, Bauhinia, Acacia, Erythrina, Butea, Dal- 
bergla, and Milletja,) Bombax, Vatica, Nauc- 
lea, Combretacete, Verbenacem, Lagerstrsomia, 
Qrialea, Jasminem, and Bignonia Indica, are 
indifferent to the cold of winter, provided 
they experience a great summer heat ; and 
they advance far beyond the tropica and lend 
a tnore or less tropical aspect to the flora even 
of the base of the north-western Himalaya in 
lat. 35® north. On the other hand, the peren¬ 
nially humid forests are uniformly characteriz¬ 
ed by the prevalence of ferns, and at eleva¬ 
tions below 5,000 to 7,000 feet, by the im¬ 
mense number of epiphytal Orchidem, Oron- 
^tiacese and Soitaminese. They contain a far 
greater amount of species than the drier for¬ 
ests, and are further characterized by Zingi- 
beracese, Xyridese, palms, Pandanem, Dracasna, 
Piper, Chloranthus, Urticacese (especially Ar- 
tocarpesD^ and Fici), Araliaceao, Apocyneae, 
shrubby Rubiacese, Aurantaceae, Garciniaceae, 
Anonaceae, nutmegs and Dipterocarpeae Be¬ 
sides species of the Qramineae and Cyperaceac, 
a vast number of animal plants vegetate only 
during the hot rainy season, and, neither 
exposed to drought or cold, the small Legumi- 
nosae and Scrophularinae occur amongst Sid a, 
Corchorus, Nama, BluiUea, and other Compo- 
sitae, some Labiates (as Leucas, Anisomelesj&c.) 
Amaranthaceas, Acanthaceas, Convolvulacees, 
Ludwigia, Jussieua, <fec. And these tropical 
annuals and perennial rooted plants with an¬ 
nual stems, are not confined to the plains, but 
auscend the loftier mountain valleys as far as 
the well marked rainy season extends, and on¬ 
ly disappear where the accessiofl of heat and 
humidity is not sufficient in amount, or regu¬ 
lar enough in period, to stimulate their vege¬ 
tative organs. Among the most remarkable 
of these extratropical examples of tropical ge¬ 
nera are species of Bignonia, Osbeokia, Argos- 
temma, Plectranthus, various Cyrtandraceas, 
Scitaeae, Araoese, Cbmmelynacese, and a few 
epiphytad Orchideae. And during the cold 
months only in the extratropical Regions of In¬ 


dia, numerous getiera and species of annual 
plants of the north temperate zone flower when 
the tropical plants are torpid. Besides the 
wheat, barley, and more rarely oats, with va¬ 
rious kinds of pulse, which form the winter 
crops of the Gangetic plain of central India, 
of Berar, of Central Dekkan, of Mysore and 
Coimbatore, there are of wild plants Ranun¬ 
culus sceleratus, and muricatus, Capsella bur- 
sa-pastoris, Selene conica, Alsine media, Are- 
naria serphillifolia, Euphorbia heleoscopia, 
ISIedicago lupulina andenticulata, Lathyrus 
aphaca, Gnaphalea, Xantbium, Veronica agres- 
tis and anagallis, Heliotropiuni Europeum, 
various Polygons, Juncus bufonius, Butomus 
umbellatus, Almma plantago, and very many 
Cyperaceee, Graminese, and such aquatics as 
Myriopbyllum, Potamogeton natans and cris- 
pus, Vallisneria, Zannichellia, Ranunculus 
aquatitis, Lemna and many others. In the re¬ 
gions at the base of the mountains in the per¬ 
ennially humid provinces of India, from the 
atmosphere being more loaded with moisture, 
the climate is more equable than that of the 
adjacent plains, and a warm temperate flora, 
unknown to the plains, commences at eleva¬ 
tions of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and prevails over 
the purely tropical vegetation which appears 
amongnt it in scattered trees end shrubs- 
Amongst other orders we may mention Mag- 
noliacese, Ternstrcemiacese, subtropical Rosa- 
0630 (as Prunus, Photinia, &c.) Kadsura, Sphae- 
rostema, Rhododendron, Vacoiiiium, Ilex, Sty- 
rax, Symplocos, Olea, Sapotaceae, Lauraceae 
Podocarpus, Pinus longifolia, with many moun¬ 
tain forms of truly tropical families, as palms, 
Pandanus, Musa, Clusiacese, Vines, Veruonia, 
and hosts of others. 

In the Himalaya, the truly temperate vege¬ 
tation supersedes the subtropical above 4,000- 
6,000 feet; and the elevation at which this 
change takes place corresponds roughly with 
that at which the winter is marked by an an¬ 
nual fall of snow. This phenomenon varies 
extremely'with the latitude, longitude, humi¬ 
dity and many local circumstances. In Cey¬ 
lon and the Madras peninsula, whose moun¬ 
tains attain 9,000 feet, and where considerable 
tracts are elevated above 6-8000/ feet, snow 
has never been known to fall. On the Khas- 
sya mountain which attains 7,000 feet, and 
where a great extent of surface is above 5,000 
feet, snow seems to be unknown. In SiJtkim, 
snow annually falls at about 0,000 feeideva- 
tioD ; in Nepal, at 5000 feet, in Ktfiftaan and 
Qurhwal at 4,000, and in the extreme^ West 
Himalaya lower slilL In the iflountaiila 6f 
Ceylooi on the Neilgherxies, and on the Shas- 
sya hills* the temperate forms of plants' are 
more numerous than upon the Himalaya. Vio¬ 
lent winds sweep over the broad grassy undu- 
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lating tops of the Khaasya hills, and hun¬ 
dreds of speoies common to the Sikkim Hima¬ 
laya and to the Khassya ascend higher in 
the warm forest-clad and sheltered Himalayan 
valleys at 5-7000 feet in Sikkim than they 
do in the Khassya hills. In the Himalaya, 
the genera Ehododendron, Monotropa, Pedi- 
cularis, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraea, 
Primula, Cerasus, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of deve¬ 
lopment over all other parts of the world. 
Ephedra ranges from the plains of the Punjab 
up to 16,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya : 
the genus Marlea ascends from 3,000 to 8,000 
feet in Sikkim and in the western Punjab, at 
scarce 4,000 feet, accompanies Celtis and a 
species of ash : subtropical Myrsine extend in¬ 
to Afghanistan. Juniperus exoelsa, found as 
low as 5,000 feet in Afghanistan, ascends to 
1.5,000 feet in Tibet. Populus Euphratica, a 
Cynanchum, Chloris barbala, Cyperus arista- 
tus, are tropical and subtropical plants which 
ascend to 11,000 feet in Ladak, and Peganum 
harmala attains to 9,(>00 feet. The alpine or 
arctic flora, on the Alpine region of the Hima¬ 
laya, commences above the limit of trees 
throughout a great part of the Himalaya, and 
hardly reaches its extreme limit at 18,500 feet 
(3J miles) of elevation. It has a comparative 
paucity oS cryptogamic plants, is poor in the 
luxuriant mosses of tall growth and succulent 
habit, and though fully representing the flora 
of the polar regions, it partakes in its charac¬ 
teristic genera of the temperate flora, and con¬ 
tains so many types foreign to the flora of the 
polar regions (as Gentiana, Ephedra, Veleria- 
nesB, Corydalis) and some which are even rare 
in Siberia, that it must rather be considered 
as a continuation of the alpine flora of Eu¬ 
rope than a representation of that of the Arctic 
zone. 

The bulk of the flora of the perennially hu¬ 
mid regions of India, m of the whole Malayan 
peninsula, the upper Assam valley, the Khas¬ 
sya mountains, the forests at the base of the 
Himalaya from the Brahmaputra to Nepal, of 
the Malabar coast and of Ceylon, are of one 
type which includes a very large proportion of 
the Indian genera. 

The floras of the frontier provinces of India 
are identical with those of the countries which 
surround them, and* there is even a decided 
affinity between the floras of areas separated 
by oceans, deserts, or mountain chains, which 
present many natural charaoters in common, 
for which neither migration nor climate will 
account 

Of the flora of Australia^ Pittosporum and 
Scaevola are found all over India and Africa, 
and o| two i^cies of Stylidium, one extends 
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to Midnopore in the Gangetio delte* and one 
in the Malayan peninsula, along with several 
genera of Myrtacese (Leptospermum, Bcekia. 
Metrosideros,) and the genus Tristania whicW 
advances to Moulmein in L. 17^ N. - Also the 
casuarina grows wild up to Bamree, Helioia 
in the Malay peninsula, and the Lagenophora 
of N. Zealand and Australia, has a represen¬ 
tative in the Khassya and Ceylon. Many Spe¬ 
cies of tropical plants of the Neilgherry and 
Khassya hills, of Ceylon, and of tho Himalaya, 
are identical with Javanese mountain plants^ 
Gaultheria nummularia is found in the N. W. 
Himalaya, through the whole range into the 
Khassya, and also on the Javanese mountains 
3,000 miles distant. The Sedgwickia ceraai- 
foliaof Griffith (Liquidambaraltingiaof Blums), 
also the curious Cardiopteris lobata, several 
oaks and chesnuts, Antidesmae, a willow, and 
Myrica, are common to the Khassya and Java, 
and Marlea is spread into China, throughout 
the Himalaya, and to the mountains south of 
Kashmir. 

Amongst the Indian flora are many tempe¬ 
rate genera and species which are common to 
N. America west of the Rocky Mountains, be¬ 
sides many tropical species that are also Ma¬ 
layan and west Polynesian. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the tempe¬ 
rate regions of the Himalaya, is fully developed 
in the Khassya, Sikkim and Butan, and ex¬ 
tends westward to Gurhwal and Kumaon. 
Chinese and Japanese species of Aucuba, Hel- 
vingia, Stachyurus, Enkianthns, Abelia, Skim- 
mia, Bucklandia, Adamia, Benthamia, Cory- 
lopsis, and of those common to India and 
China are Microptelea parvifolia, a species of 
elm, Hamamelis Cbinensis, Nympboea pyg- 
msea and Yaccinium bracteatum, all of the Khas¬ 
sya ; Quercus serrata of China, Nepal, Sikkim, 
and the Khassya, while speoies of lllicium oc¬ 
cur in the Khassya, Thek in Assam, and Mag¬ 
nolia in Sikkim and Khassya, with speoies of 
Camellia, Deutzia, Hydrangea,Viburnum, seve¬ 
ral Corneas and Houtbuynias. Schizandreae 04:0 
peculiarly characteristic of the Chinese flora, 
but also extend into Java. Lardizabaleae be¬ 
long to the Himalaya, Japan and China, The 
fern Bowringia is found in Hong-Kong and in 
the Khassya, and the genera Daphne, Buck¬ 
landia, Enkianthus, Henslowia, Scepa, Antides- 
ma, Benthamia, Qoughia, Myrica and others, 
are both Chinese and Indian. Euryale ferox 
is abundant in China, in the delta of the Gan¬ 
ges and in Kashmir, and Nepenthes phyllam- 
phora is a native of the Khassya, of Macao 
and of the Louisiade archipelago. 

The Siberian type of plants it very fully re¬ 
presented in the upper and alpine regions of 
the Himalaya, and is most conned to ^e 
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chaiil, but tnay be observed even 
i!i:rtba most humid regioiis of the Himalaya, 
and occasionally on the inoUntaiuB of tropical 
Ihdia. It approaches in many respects to the 
south European v^etntion, but is character* 
ized by the predominance of Furaariacese, Po- 
tentillid^, Leguminosee, (especially Hedysarum 
aud Astragalese,) of Umbelliferas, Lonicera, 
Artemisia, Pedicularis and Boragineae, and by 
the rarity or total absence of the European 
Ci8taeem,B.osa, Rubus, Trifolium, Erica, ferns, 
and other cryptogams. Artemisia and Artra- 
galus of the Siberian type are abundant 
throughout Tibet and the interior Himalaya, 
are represented by a few species in the plains 
of the Panjab and on the Khassya mountains. 
Spiroea Khainstchatica, chamcodrifolia and 
sorbifolia, and Paris polypbylla arealike Sibe¬ 
rian and Himalayan forma, while Corydalis 
sibirica and Nymphmapumila are identical in 
Siberia and on the Khassya. 

The extent to which the plants of Europe 
abound in India has only lately been known, 
but 222 British species have been ascertained 
to, extend into India, and a multitude of 
mountain plants, many of them the most con¬ 
spicuous in Europe, range from the coasts of 
the Levant and the Black Sea to the Hima¬ 
laya. This is the more remarkable as the 
Himalaya range is, in idea, rather than really 
connected with the mountains south of the 
Caspian, or with the Caucasian alps, or those 
of Asia Minor, for the mountain mass of Asia 
sinks to the westward of Afghanistan, rising 
again only in isolated peaks. The Corylus col- 
urna(0. lacera, fVal/,) ranges from the Levant 
and the Black Sea to the Himalaya. Quercus 
ilex, Ulmus campestris, Celtis australis and 
orientalisj extend from Spain to tlie N. W. 
Himalaya, but the walnut, ivy, juniper, yew, 
extend from Europe through the Himalaya, 
across China, through Mexico, and throughout 
N. America. The yew, the juniper, Aquile- 
gia vulgaris, Caltha palustris, &c. are common 
to most parts of Europe, Northern Asia, the 
Himalaya, and N. America. The Mediter¬ 
ranean flora, Celtis, Quercus ilex, Olea europea, 
Myrtus communis, &o. of the Mediterranean, 
are also Himalayan plants. The European 
plants, however, rapidly disappear to the east 
of Kumaon, but there is a blending of the 
European flora on the east of the Himalayan 
chain, as to the eastwards there is a mix¬ 
ture of Chinese and Malayan forms with that 
of the Himalaya. 

Many North African or Arabian forms, such 
aaPeganum, Harmala, Fagonia cretica, Bala- 
nitea.^gyptiaca, Acacia arabica, Alhaji, Qran- 
gea, Calotropis, Salvadora persica^ extend 
wough the drier parts of India, and others, 
ClCoxne, Balsamodendron, Astragalus hama- 
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tns, Cucumia colocynt^is, BerthelodCj^ Anti- 
charis arabica,&c«, hate a l^as bxt^aive range, 
and there is a striking resemblance between 
the vegetation of tropical Africa and tropical 
Asia. 

If a manufacturer have specimens of all the 
substances which could be employed in his par¬ 
ticular ttiaiiufacture, with information whence 
each could be procured, its cost, the quan>* 
titics in which he might obtain it,aud its 
physical and chemical properties, he would 
soon be able to select for himself the one best 
suited for bis purposes. This, however, has 
never happened in relation to any one art; 
manufacturers have to njake the best of the 
materials which chance or accident brings 
before them. There are many excellent and 
abundant productions of nature with which 
manufacturers and men of science are wholly 
unacquainted. The old English poet, Herbert, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century, in a 
short poem on “ Providence,” has graphically 
described, in his unique vein, the setitiment 
w'hich forces itself upon us in view of the 
numerous discoveries of the age in which we 
live :— 

** All countries have enough to serve their need ; 

-The Indian nut alone 

Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and ca n, 
Boat, cal)le, sail, and needle, all in one.’* 

The addition of even a single flower, or an 
ornamental shrub, to those which we already 
possess, is not matter below the care of industry 
and science. The more we extend our researches 
in the productions of nature, the more are our 
minds elevated by contein plating the variety 
as well as the exceeding beauty and excellence 
of the works of the Creator.— ^immondi Vege^ 
table Prodiicts. Stallones Plantarum Humboldt ; 
Bonplaad^ Essai sur la^eograpkie des Plantes 
by Humboldt De Distrihutione el Gtographica 
Plantarum ; Brown^ Qtneral Remarks on the 
Botany of Terra Australis ; Schouw^^ Grundzuge 
einer A UgemHnen PJlanizen-Geographie ; MeyeUt 
Grundriss der Pflanizen-Geographie 
Lehrhuch der Botanik ; Hooker, in Murray's 
Dictionary of Geography ; De CandoUst ofrt 
Geographie des Plants. Diet, des Sciences Na- 
turelles ; Bindley, hit. Bot. 2nd ed, ; MeySn, 
Geop'aphy of Plants, translated for Ray So¬ 
ciety by Miss Johnston ; Balfour, Glass*Book 
of Botany ] Johnston, Physical Atbas, Schdw 
Earth, Plants and Man ; Hooker's 
yan Journal ; Booker and Thomson*s Wlgra 
Indicd ; Eng^ Eye. Simmond 
Dictionary.. Edinburgh Philosophy Jduv^^i 
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VEOETABLB MAHBOW. 

Squash. Gourd EnQ'. | Suppara Eoomro, Hind 

This very delicate vegetable of the gourd 
speciSs, is the Cucurbita ovifera, Linn, The 
crooked-necked variety, when about six inches 
long, is well flavoured, but soon gets hard and 
stringy. The pear-shaped is the best of any, 
but must be dressed when young. Propaga¬ 
tion only by seed, and the plants should never 
be removed, biit remain where sown, only 
thinning the weakly ones. The soil should be 
a rich loam, the same as for cucumbers. 
Train the plant on sticks. It is often neces¬ 
sary to fertilize the female blossoms, by ap¬ 
proaching the anthers of the male flower when 
charged with Riddell, 


VEGETABLES 01 

Abolmoschus esculentua. 

Achy ranches aapera. 

.^rua lanata. 

jEschynomeno aspera. 

Agati grandiflora. 

Allium ascalonicum. 

,, porrum. 

„ sativum. 

Alternanthcra sossilia, 

Ainarantua tenuifolia. 

„ spiuosus. 

,, campestris. 

„ triatia. 

„ frumeDtaceua, 

•I polygatnus. 

„ oleracous. 

„ atropurpureua. 

Amorphophallus campan- 
ulatus. 

Andropogon esculentum, 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Asparagus ofilcinalis. 

„ acerosus. 

Asystasia coromandeli- 
ana. 

Atriplex heteranthera. 

Bambusa, sp. 

Basella alba. 

„ purpurea. 

Batatas edulis. . 

Bauhinia albida. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

Brasfiica oleracea. 

„ rapa. 

Bergera Koenigii. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Boerhavia procumbens. 

Bryonia coccinia. 

Byttneria herbacea. 

Caladium esculentum. 

Caoavalia eusiformis. 

„ obtusifolia. 

,, gladiata. 

Capsella bursa-pastoris. 

Capsicum frutescens. 

„ minimum. 

„ purpureum. 

Oapparis brevispina. 

Oaraliuma adscendeus. 

Carica papaya. 

CUome pentapbylla. 

Co9qfi„ pupif^ra. 

Commelina communis. 
Coriandrum sativum* 


' IfvDIA. 

Cucurbita maxima. 

,, citrullus. 

,, ovifera. 

Cucumia usitata. 

C 3 'amop 8 i 8 p.ioraloides. 

Cynodoii dactylon. 

Cyperus, np. 

Daucus carota. 

Dillcuiu speciosa. 

,, soabra. 

Desmanthua iiatans. 

Dioscorea acuk^ata. 

,, anguiua. 

,, atropurpurea. 

„ glabra. 

,, purpurea. 

„ rubra. 

Dolichos ensifurmis. 

, ,, pilosus. 

,, catjang. 

,, la blab. 

Erythroxylon areolatum. 

Euphorbia pilulifera. 

Emblica officinalis. 

Ficus racemosa. 

Fcjeuiculum vulgaro. 

Fungus, sp. 

Glinus trianthemoides. 

Gisekia pharnaceoides. 

Hibiscus sabdarilFa. 

,, snrattensis. 

•Hoya viridiflora. 

Ipouiooa separia. 

,, reptaos. 

,, rcuiformis. 

Lablab vulgaris. 

Laotuca sativa. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, 

^ i;, pipo. 

Eepidum sativum. 

Lepta<ionia reticulata. 

Leucas aspera. 

Luffa peiitandra. 

,, aogula. 

„ fsetida. 

Lyoopersicum esculon- 
turn, 

Hangifera Indica. 

Momotdica chavantia. . 

M var. 

u mudeata. 

, u dioecia. 

Morinda umbellata. 
Moringa pterygosp^rma. 


Musa sapientum. 
Nasturtium, sp, 
Nelumbium speciosum. 
Ocymuua villosum. 

Oxalis corniculatus. 
Pisum arveiiso 
sativum. 

Phaseolua trilobus. 
Pisoiiia moiindifolia, 
Plectninthus aromaticus. 
Portulacca olcracoa. 

,, quadrifida. 
Premua integrifolia. 

„ serrati folia. 
Psophocorpus tetragouo- 
lobus. 

Rsphanus sativun. 

Bivea fragrana. 

Kothia trifoliata. 

Uiimex vesicaria. 

Salaola Indica. 


Sin apis species, 

Solanutn incertum. 

,, melongena. 

„ lyoopersicum. 

„ torvum. 

„ tuberosum. 
Sonchus oleraceus. 
Spatheiim Chinoose. 
Spinacia oleracea. > 
Spondi/is mangifera. 

Stellaria media. 

Suooda Indic.a, 
Tamarindus Indica. 
Triantbema obcordata. 
Tribulus terrestris. 
Tiicbosanthes auguina. 

,, ciicumerina. 
Vitis quadrangulads. 
Webera totrandra. 
Zyzipbus jujuba. 


A great variety of vegetables are indigenous 
or cultivated in the Tenasserim Provinces ; 
but the best are scarce, and rarely for sale in 
the bazars, but nearly every plant produces a 
vegetable for the natives of the Burmese 
provinces. The Burman books say there are 
ten kinds of vegetables or pot herbs, corre¬ 
sponding to tlie parts of a plant that furnish 
them. Vegetables enter largely into the com¬ 
position of the food of all nations, as will be 
shown by the following diet tables given by 
Dr. Christison for the Army Commissariat 
whicli show a percentage of nutriment as un¬ 
der : 


Articles. 

Rations. 

Carboni¬ 

ferous. 

Nitro¬ 

genous. 

Total. 

Biscuit or Wheat-flour 

71,25 

16-25 

87-6 

Bread 

51-5 

10-5 

6 ’ 2 - 

Oatmeal 

65-75 

16 25 

82* 

Barley, pearl... 

C7’00 

15-00 

8 ’ 2 ’ 

Peas 

55*5 

24-5 

80- 

Potatoes 

24-5 

2-5 

27 . 

Carrots 

8-5 

1-5 

10 - 

Turuips 

5-7 

03 

6 - 

Cabbage 

6-7 

0-3 

T 

Leau of Beef A Muttou 

00 

27-0 . 

27- 

Fat of Meat 

100-0 

0-0 

100 - 

A verage Beef & Mutton 

15-0 

20-25 

36‘25 

Bacon 

62-5 

8-36 

70-86 

Skimmed Milk Cheese 

0-4 

64-6 

65* 

White tisU 

0-0 

21-0 

2 P 

New milk ... 

8-0 

4-5 

12-5 

Skimmed milk 

5 5 

4-6 

10 - 

Butter milk 

1-0 

fl -0 


Beef-tea, stroog 

Beef tea & Meat, decoction 

0*0 

1-44 

I’U 

of broth 

0-0 

0-72 

0-72 

Vegetables 

11’25 

1-876 

18125 

Sugar . 

100-0 

O'Q 


Butter 

100-0 1 

0-0 

106 * 

Cocoa 

1 

500 

1 1 

00 

50* 

1 


Proportion recommended by Professor Chrif tisoD| 
d carbon to 1 of nitrogen, and not less than 
all, e, 21 oz. 0. + 7 oz. N. = 28 oz, of nixtrim^m 


<3*jr 


If 
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Net. 






pros, principle. 


Articles. 

1 W 

-e 


g 




6 


s 

Scale 1. 





.. 









Bread 

OZ.2001 

10*8 

2-1 

12-40 

British Navy al- 

or biscuit.,. 

„16-0 

11*4 

2*6 

14-0 

lowances. Ad- 

Oatmeal ... 


1-6 ' 

1-96 

0-48 

2*44 

miralty Order 

Cocoa 


ro 

06 


0-50 

1824. 

or Cheese. 


2 0 


1-83 

1-33 


Sugar 


1-5 

i-’s 

... 

1*60 


or Butter.. 


1*5 

1-6 


1*50 


Meat 


16*0 

24 

3-24 

5-64 


or Saltmeat 


120 

2-24 

3-24 

5-64 


Vegetables. 


8 0 

0-9 

0-15 

1-05 


or flour... 

..120 

8-95 

1*95 

10 *90 


Tea 

»» 

0'25 



... 


or Coffee... 

l’ 

lo 

0-5 


0-60 

Sufficient. 

Total... 



423] 

15-09 

67-4 


daily aver... 


... 

2M5 

7*54 

28-70 

Scale 2. 

Bread 


24 

12-36 

•2-52 

14*88 


Vegetables. 


8 

1-96 

0-20 

2*16 

Proposed by 

Meat 


Id 

2-40 

3-24 

5-64 

Commiseion on 

Rice 


2 

1-34 

0-30 

1*64 

Crimean Army. 

Sugar 


2 

2- 

0* 

2- 

Coffee 


1 

0-50 

0- 

0-50 

loBufficient. 

Total . 

OZ. 

20-56 

6*26 

26-82 

Scale 3. 

Oatmeal ... 


32 

21-04 

6-2 

26-24 


Sk. milk .. 


32 

1-76 

1*44 

3 2 

Berwickshire 

Bread 


17*5 

8-96 

1*84 

10*8 

people’s diet. 

Beer 


32 

1-6 

0* 

16 

Abundant. 

1 Total... 

... 

33-36 

8*48 

41*84 





1 

Net. 



Articles. 


i 1 

1 prox.principles. 



-P 

2 






< 

k* 

o 

Scale 4. 




O 

2 









Bread 


16- 

8-24 

1-68 

9*92 


Meat 


16- 

2-40 

3*24 

6-64 

Troops in India 

Rice 


4- 

2*68 

0-60 

3*28 

Sugar 


2*60 

2-60 

0* 

2.50 


Potatoes 


8 - 

1 96 

0-20 

2*16 


Vegetables 


8- 

0-90 

0^5 

1*05 

Inadequate; lees 
than Scale 2. 

Tea 


6/7 

? 









i 

Total. 



18-68 

5-87 

24-65 

Scale 6. 

Bread 


16- 

8-24 

1-68 

9-92 


Meat 


12- 

1-80 

2-43 

4-23 

Same as above, 

Rice 


4* 

2-68 

0-60 

3-28 

but4 oz. of Meat 

Sugar 


2*50 

2-60 

!o- 

2-50 

1 deducted for Potatoes 


8 - 

1-96 

0-20 

2-16 

bone. 

Vegetables 


8- 

0-90 

0-16 

1-05 

Quite ' inade- 

Tea 


6/7 

... 


... 

Total 


... 

18*08 

6-06 

28-24 

quate. 

Scale S. 

Bread 


24- 

12-36 

2-62 

14-88 


Meat 


16* 

2 40 

3-24 

6-64 

Modified scale. 

Rice 


4- 

2 68 

0*60 

8-28 


Sugar 


2-50 

2*506* 

2-60 


Potatoes 


8- 

1*96 

0*20 

2-16 


Tea 

- 

f 

... 

... 


Suffiment 




21*90 

6-66^ 

28-46 


VEGETABLE TALLOW is obtained froni 
the China tallow tree, or Stillingia sebifera. 
It has flowered and seeded at Amritsur and 
Lahore.— Powell Hand-hook v» L p. 423. 

VEGETABLE WAX is obtainable at 
SVnghae in China, in St.. Domingo, in the 
northern parts of which tlie plant is indige¬ 
nous, and in Japan. From i^ high melting 
point and other physical characteristics^ it 
has of late attracted a good deal of attention ; 
it is admirably suited as a material for the 
manufacture of candles,— Com¬ 
mercial Products pr 540. 

VEGI or Vengi desam, an ancient state 
ruled by buddhist princes,who reigned at Dara 
Nagara near Amravata and 8^t Vengipuram. 
The exact site is not known. 

VEGI, alsoVegisa chettu. Tjel. Pterocar- 
pus marsupium. 

VEGUTTVAM, lit. plurality, a name given 
to Vishnu’s ninth incarnation by Ziegenbalg^s 
correspondent. 

VEHAR LAKE supplies Bombay with 
water. It is situated at the foot of the Sal- 
sette hills. 

VEHOA. SeeKhyber. 

VEHRI. Hind. Cocculus leseba. 

VEHRKANA. See Arians. 

VEKKALI TREE WOOD. Anglo-Tam. 
A serviceable, variegated, hard, close-grained 
wood employed by the natives in house-build¬ 
ing, and also for making doors, windows, 
handles of instruments, &c. &c.— Ains, Mat, 
Med. p. 206. 

VEKKUDTIGE. Tel. Diospermura hali- 
cacabura, Linn, 

VEKU MATTI. Maleal. Citrullns colo- 
cynthis, Schrced. 

VEL. Tam. Acacia Arabics? 

VELA also Bel, is the general term for a 
climber, sacred to the Indian Bacchus (Bag- 
hes, Adiswara, or Mahadeva,) whose priests, 
following his example, are fond of intoxicat¬ 
ing beverages or drugs.— Tod^s Bajasthan 
V. /. p. 22, 

VELA-ELLE. Tam. Mussoenda froudosa, 
Linn, 

VELAGA. Tel. Feronia elephantum, 
Corr. 

VELAGA BADANIKA or Badanike. Tbl. 
Loranthus longiflorus, L, 

VELAGA PANDU. Tbl. fruit of Feronia 
elephantum. 

VELAITI. Due. Tel. fromValait, Pees. 
a foreign country. 

VELAITI AGATI. Dux. Hind. Cassia 
alata, Linn, 

VELAITI AMLI. Dux. Garciniaoambogia. 
VELAITI BIHL Hied- Cydonia tomes- 
tosa* 
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VELLAtA. 




VELAITI CHUNNA. Dttk. Cbalk. 

VELAITI KAFQR KI PAT. Ddk. Sal¬ 
via HeT)galensis. 

VELAITI MUNG. Duk. Ground nut, 
Aracliis bypogaea. 

VELANGA. Maleal. Feronia elepbantum, 
Cor, 

VELANNE. Hind. Mentba incana. 

VELA PARTI. Tam. Doemie extensa, R. 
Brown. 

VELAPATHRI MARAM. Tam. Stereos- 
permum chelonoides. 

VELARI. Tam. Oil ofCelastrus paniculata. 
Malkangani oil. 

VELAS. Port. Sp. Candles. 

VELASALU. Tam. The Ceylon white iron- 
wood, which grows to about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and ten feet high. It is used for 
huts, poles, <kc., where strength and durability 
are required.— Edye, Ceylon. 

VELATTE. Tam. Ballangu, Portuguese. 
A Ceylon tree which grows to about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and eight or ten feet in 
height. Its wood is remarkably strong, and 
is used in vessels. It produces an edible 
fruit.— Edye^ Ceylon. 

VELATTI. Tam. A wood of Malabar and 
Canara, which resembles the English pear tree 
wood, and answers well for carved-work, 
from the fineness of its grain. The tree grows 
to about twelve inches in diameter, and fifteen 
feet high.— Edye ^, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara^ 

, VELA VENGE MARAM. Tam. Acacia 
odoratissimn, Roxb. Willd. 

VELEANA. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet in height. In appearance it re^ 
sembles English oak. The native carpenters 
use its wood in boat and vessel frames, knees, 
<kc.— EdyCi Ceylon. 

VELENGE. A Ceylon wood used for mak¬ 
ing betel trays. —SimmondJs Diet* 

VELE PANDU. Tam. Allium sativum. 
Garlic. 

VELE UMATE, Tam. Datura alba, 
Rumph. 

VELHA AHGUILL. Tam. A wood of 
Travancore, of a light brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, used for furniture.— Col. 
Frith. 

VELI6ARAM, or Kunkuma puvvu. Tel. 
Rottlera tinctoria> Roxb. 

VELIGARAM. Tam. Borax. 

VELI KUNDRICUM. Tam. resin of Va- 
teria indica, Linn. 

VEU-PAEATAI.Tam. Cynanchum exten- 
sum. Doemia extensa, R. Brown. 

VELLAH AHGUILL. A Travancore 
wood of a white colour, specific gravity 0 * 602 ,^ 
69 


2 feet in circumference, 50 feet long, used 
for fifViiiture .—Coh Frith. 

VELLaI CADAMBaI. Tam. Nauolea 
cadamba. 

VELLAI MARUDU. Tam. Terminalia 
Berryi. 

VELLAI MUNTHARAI MARAM. Tam. 
Bauhinia acuminata, Linn B. albida? Gibson. 

VELLAI NAGa MARAM. Tam. Cono- 
carpus latifolia, Roxb., W. <i: A.^ W. h: 

VELLAI POONDU tENNAI. Tam. 
Garlic nil. 

VELLAI PUNA PINU. Tam., or the 
white peon pinu tree, oan be procured in all 
parts of the coast of Malabar. It grows to 
seventy and eighty feet long, and to three feet 
in diameter ; the natives use it for the masts 
and yards of dowes and other country vessels. 
It is more like the American white pine, and 
the upright yellow wood at the Cape of Good 
Hope (Aiitinagnatis), than any wood Mr. 
Edye had seen.— Edye,M. and C. 

VELLAI SOALUM. Tam. White variety 
of Sorghum vulgare. 

VELLAI TOARATTI MARAM. Tam, 
Capparis grandis, Linn., W. A., fV, Ic. 

VELLAI TUMMA. Tam. Acacia leuco- 
phloea, Willd. 

VELLAI VENGAH, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Caiiara tree, the wood of which 
is of,a light colour, and very tough and 
strong. It is used by the natives for the 
frames of vessels, or where strength is requir¬ 
ed ; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and twenty feet long, and the small 
branches make good crooks for boats —Edye 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VELLAK. Tam. a lamp. 

VELLA KADALI. Tam. Arachis bypo- 
gaea, Linn., W. d: A., R. 

VELLA'KIRE. Tam. Tpomsca reptans. 

VELLAK YENAI. Tam. Lamp oil. 

VELLA KUNDRICUM. Maleal. resin 
of Vateria indica, Lvin. 

VELLAL, Tam. Embelia ribes, Burm* 

YELL A LA. Amongst the Tamul races 
who have adopted brahminism, the Vellala, 
alike in numbers and in social rank, take the 
chief place. YThey are very largely agricul¬ 
tural, and take the honorific appellation of 
Mudali or first man, which seems to be from 
the same root as the word Mandal, the village 
headman of Bengal. The designation, Velala^ 
means charitable, but they claim to be Vaisya, 
of the Bu-vansa or agricultural section. They 
believe that they came from the north. They 
are shorter and darker than brahmins, darker 
even than the Tiling people, but they hav^ 
in general, well formed countenances and 
graceful forms, though amongst them alftA 
, occur the decidedly African lip and nose anil 
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fbr^liead of which Mr. Logan makes mention. 

VELLA-LAVA. Tam. A wood of TVavaii. 
cote of a brown colour, used for light work. 
—Colonel Frith, 

, VELLA LEU, a tribe bearing this name 
are said to wander about in the jungles of the 
Po<»doooottaU estate. They are scantily 
clothed and subsist on the produce of the 
jungles. 

VELLA MUNTHARA MARAIlf. Tam. 
Baubinia acuminata. 

VELLA MUHEE ] Indigofera tinctoria. 

' VBLLA-NAGA.-Conocarpuslatifolia. 

VELLANATI WANLU. Tel. Keddi, Tajvl 
Tbl. Potail. Maiiratta. Village heads or vil¬ 
lage authorities. See Para Balati. 

VELLA.MUNTHARLPU. Tam. Banhi- 
nia albida. 

VELLA-NEER-MAUADOO. Tam. A 
Travancore wood of a light yellow colour, used 
for furniture, sp. gr. 0*573 .—Colonel Frith, 

VELLAREE KAL Tam. Cucumis usitata. 

VELLA TURLJi Tkl. Acacia cinerea, 
WUlde. 

VELLAUR, a river which rises at tlie base 
of E. Ghauts, Lat. 10° 28', Long. 78^ 21' E. 
It r4tns to the east and disembogues into the 
Bay of Bengal, near Porto Novo. Tlie river 
i'S small atitsmoutli, and admits only coasting 
craft. Length eighty miles, 

VELLA VENGAII. Tam. A tree of JViala- 
bar, the wood of which is of a light c<»lour 
and very tough and strong, and is used 
the natives for the frames of vessels, or wliere 
strength is required ; it grows to about eigh¬ 
teen inches in diameter and twenty feet long, 
and the small brandies make good boat 
crooks.— Edye, M. ds C, 

VELLAY OOMATTAY. Tam. Datura 
alba. 

VELLA YEllKAM. Tam. White var, of 
Calotfopis gigaiitea. 

VELLAY NAGA MARAM. T^m. Cono¬ 
carpus latifolia. 

VELLAY-PANDUYENNAI. Tam. Garlic 
oil. 

VELLAY PUTALLI MARAjil, also Vella 
butali, also Kavali. Tam. Sterculia urens, 

VELLAY-SHARUNNAY. Trianthema ob- 
oordata. 

. VELLAY TOARATTI MARAM. Tam. 
Oapparis grandis. 

VELLE AERE. Tam. A Ceylon tree, grows 
to about twelve or eighteen inches in diame- 
aind twenty feet in' height. It has a light 
Wood, and is generally converted into catam¬ 
arans, being considered nsefal lor that pur¬ 
pose only.— Edyt^ Ceylon. 
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VELLE ATI NAR. Tam. Fibre of Bauhi- 
nia tomentosa. 

VELLE ELOW. Malbal. A tree that 
grows to about sixteen feet high and eight 
inches in diameter. Its wood is used for the 
frames and knees of country vessels. It pro¬ 
duces a white seed which is used medicinally. 
—FdyCt M C, 

VELLEY ELLEY, or Belilla, also Vellee- 
maclentbay. Tam, Mussoonda frondosa. 

VELLE NAGA MARAM. Tam. Cono¬ 
carpus latifolia. 

VELLE NEaLEA." Maleal. A Ceylon 
tree whirdi grows to about ten inches in dia¬ 
meter and ten feet in height. The branches 
are very strong, and are used for the frames 
of native vessels.— Edye^ Ceylon, 

VPXLE NUCHI. Tam. Vitex neguiido, 
Linn. 

VELLE PASHANAM. Tam. White oxide 
of arsenic. 

VELLERI KaI. Tam. Cucumis sativus, 
Linn. Velleri kai yennai. also Velleri-verei 
yennai. Oil of seed of the cucumber, Cucumis 
sativna, Linn. 

VELLl. Tam. Silver. 

VELLIELLUS. AMalabar andCanaratfee, 
little used except by the natives for house 
work, its gTowfch is small, and it is rather 
scarce.— Fdye, Fortsts of Malabar and Can- 
ara. 

VELIJE PUNA, known in Malabar as 
the white also Kat-puna. It grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter and eighteen feet 
high, and is used by the native carpenters for 
the frames of vessels. It grows curved and 
is not durable. It is not found in any quan¬ 
tity in the forests.— Edye, M. dc Q. 

VELLIGURUM, also Vengaruui. Tam. 
Borax. 

VELLIGUDDA, i>roperly Vulligadda, 
Tkl. Garlic. 

VELLITURU. Tel. Diebrostaebys cinerea, 
W.dcA, 

VELLORE, in L, 12*^ 55-J', L. 79^ 7*3', 
a town in the Karnatic on the right bank of 
the Palar river, 695 feet above the sea, about 
7 0 miles west of Madras, a military canton¬ 
ment with a fortress, now dismantled. It 
was a large military station in the early 
part of the 19th century, and the native 
soldiery, incited by the descendants of Tipoo, 
mutinied on the Slat January 1807, and de¬ 
stroyed nearly all the Europeans, A remnant 
was saved by Colonel Gillespie, who, command¬ 
ing at Arcot,18 miles distant, brought over 
a body of cavalry. The people desi^ate it 
Rai-Ellur, or stoney Ellur, to distinguish it 
from Uppu^Ella, or saline-.£llur, the Ellore 
of the maps. 

VELLDLLI.* Tbl. Allium sativum, j&ttiTt. 
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VELLUM. Tam. White crystalized sugar. 
VELLUM. A fine, white, smooth, kind of 
parchment, made of calf-skin— Faulkner, 
VELLUMA SANDHI CHETTU. Tel. 
Leea hirta, Banks, 

VELLUTO. It. Velvet. 
VELLUTTA-MODELA-MUKU. Mal. 
Polygonum barbatum. 

VELL VIliU. Tam. A Ceylon tree about 
fourteen inches in diameter and eight feet in 
height. Its wood is strong and durable and 
used as supporters in huts. — Edye^ Ceylon, 
VELLY UMATE. Tam. Datura alba, 
Rumph, 

VELMA, Ailrna, or Yelmi, in the Tiling 
country, are a dominant agricultural tribe with 
military proclivities, and claim to be raj puts. 
They are soldiers and agriculturalists. 

VEL MARUDAM. Tam. Pentaptera gla¬ 
bra. 

VELOURS, Er. Velvet, 

VELTHOENS island, the most south¬ 
easterly of the Token Bessays group, is in lat, 
6° 58' S., and long. 124^ 48' E. It is low 
and covered with trees. 

VELTY MARAM. Tam. A Travnncore 
wood of a purple colour, sp. gr. 0*623, used 
only for firewood.— Colonel Frith 

VELTY TADDY. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, sp. gr. 0*635, used 
only for firewood.— Colonel Frith, 
VELUTTA MANDARUM. Malbal. 
Bauhinia acuminata. 

VELUTURU. Tel. Dichrostachys cine- 
rea, IV, <5s A, 

VELVA MARAM, also Mududi. Tam. 
Swietenia chloroxylon Satin wood, 

VEL-VELAM. Tam. Acacia leucophloea, 
Willd, Its gum is the vel velam piein. 

VEL-VENGAY. Tam. Acacia speciosa, 
Willd,, also A. odoratissima, Roxb, Willd, 
VELVET. 

Velours, Fr. Volluto^ It. 

Sammet, Ger* Baidu wa, Malay. 

Makhmal, Hind. 

Of this fabric there are two kinds, one 
made of silk, and one of cotton called velve¬ 
teen.— Faulkner, 

VENA. Hind. Rbazya stricta. 

VEND A. Mal. Abelmoschus esculentus, 
IT. and A, 

VENDI. Tel. Silver. 

VENDIAM. Tam. Fenugreek seed, seeds 
of Trigonella foenum'grseoum. Vendiam kiri. 
Tam. Leaves of Trigonella foenum-grsecum. 

VENDIDAD. The book containing the re¬ 
ligious c^e of the present Parsee or Zoroas- 
trians. It has undergone three various process¬ 
es of composition, of the Avesta, Zend and 
Pa-zeud. The Avesta is of very ancient date, 
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dnd is the ground-work of the present Vend!* 
dad, though all of it almost is post-Zertush- 
trian. In the course of time, several explana¬ 
tions and interpretations of the laws have been 
made, which acquired as much force as the 
original, and were incorporated with it. This 
is the Zend, and the incorporation of further 
explanations was styled the Pa-zend. Avesta 
means direct higher knowledge^ divine revela¬ 
tion ^ Zend means the explanation of this, and 
Pa-zend the supplements to the Zend, or fur¬ 
ther explanation of the Zend doctrine. All 
the three steps exist in the present Zend 
Avesta, or more properly Avesta Zend. In 
recent years, the researches of Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen and Professors Wilson and Max Muller 
and Mr. Wheeler seem to prove that much of 
the earlier history of two branches of the Aryan 
race are embodied in the Vendidad of the an¬ 
cient Persians and present Parsees, and in the 
Vedas of the hindoos. According to Dr. Haug, 
the opening to the Vendidad, or Code of the 
Fire-worshippers of Iran dates from the most 
ancient times, and its contents are the remi¬ 
niscences of the passage of the old Arians in¬ 
to India on the south, and into Persia on 
the southwest. According to Cb. Bunsen the 
Arian emigratiori from Sogd to Baccria took 
place prior to B. C. 5000, consequently be¬ 
fore the time of Menes ; the iramigratioDS 
into the Indus country about B. C. 4000, and 
the opening to the Vendidad describes the 
succession of the foundation of the fourteen 
kingdoms, the last and most southern of which 
was the land of the five rivers (the Punjab). 
According to Chevalier Bunsen, in.the same 
I way that political tradition represents that of 
the western aborigines (the Hamites and 
Shemites) so does the Arian one ^represent that 
of the Eastern tribes in the primeval land. The 
vast climatic change which took place in the 
northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
to the action of water. In the other, the sud¬ 
den freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. 
Both may have resulted from the;3ame cause, 
the upheaving of the land by volcanic aotioD| 
elevating portions and depressing into basins 
such as the Caspian Sea. Ten months of 
winter is now the climate of Western Thibet, 
Pamerand Belur at the present day, and 
corresponds wjith that of the Altai country, 
and the district east of the Kuen Lung, the 
paradise of the Chinese. The country at the 
sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, therefore, 
is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
northern point whence the Arians oame. 
Wherever the Indians may have fixed the 
dwelling places of their northern ancestors, 
the Uttarukuru, we cannot, he considers, 
ture to place the primeval seats of the Ariaag 
anywhere but on the slopes of the Belur^Te'gb> 
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m ike ki^k-Iand of Pamer, between the 40th 
stnd 37th degrees of N. latitude, and 86"^ and 
90® of longitude. On this western slope of the 
Belur Tagh and the MustagU (the Tiaii.Shang 
or Celestial Mountains of the Chinese), the 
Haro-berezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise to be 
looked for, which is invoked in the Zend- 
avesta as the principal mountain and the prime¬ 
val source of the waters. At the present day, 
the old indigenous inhabitants of that district, 
and generidly those of Khasgar, Yarkand, 
Khoten, Turfan, and the adjacent highlands, 
are Tajik who speak Persian, and who are 
all agriculturists. The Turkoman either 
came after them and settled at a later period, 
or else they are aborigines whom the Arians 
found there. On this point Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen likewise remarks that the opening of the 
sacred code of the Vendidad as certainly con¬ 
tains an historical tradition of the Arians as 
does the 14th chapter of Genesis an historical 
account of the oldest recorded war between 
Mesopotamia and Canaan. The Fargard is 
divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in con¬ 
sequence of a natural catastrophe and climatic 
changes, the other the subsequent extension of 
the Arian dominions through eastern Central 
Asia, which terminated in the Punjab. The 
following passage contains a genuine descrip¬ 
tion of the climate of the primeval land of the 
Arians, Iran Proper. There Ingromaniyus 
(Ahriman), the deadly, created a mighty ser¬ 
pent, and snow, the work of Deva—ten 
months of winter are there, two of summer. 
The following passage, which is omitted in the 
Huzuresh or Pehlevi transition—and which 
Lassen considers an interpolation, is irrecon- 
cileable with the above. The warm weather 
lasts seven months and winter five. The 
fathers of the Arians, therefore, originally in¬ 
habited Iran Proper, the land of Pleasantness, 
and they left it only in consequence of a con¬ 
vulsion of nature, by which a great alteration 
in the climate was caused. When the climate 
was altered by some vast disturbance of na¬ 
ture, the Arians emigrated. They did not 
however follow the course of the Oxus, or they 
would have come in the first instance to Bac¬ 
tria and not to ^ogd. Their course, therefore, 
was more northerly. Its present climate is 
precisely what the record describes it to have 
been when the changes produced by the above 
commotion took place. It has only two 
months of warm weather. In the course of 
the Arlans after their expulsion from the pri¬ 
meval country^ between Sogdiana and the 
gutlej, they formed, by the conquest of four¬ 
teen countries, as many kingdoms in the 
whole of the eastern part of central Asia and 
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India Proper, in the country of the Indus 
and its confluents. In the intervening coun¬ 
tries they passed amongst the Turanians 
(Scythiatis and Turcomans), and there is 
evidence that the inhabitants whom they 
found in India were likewise Turanians. 
The main direction of these travellers was 
southerly, and on the southern bank of the 
Caspian is a group the nucleus of the Arian 
Media. Professor Max Muller gives, as fol¬ 
lows, the successive Arian settlements. 

“ Sogdiana in Samarcand formed the iirU 
settlement of the Arians : Sughda, afterwards 
written Sugdia and commonly Sugdiana, is 
pre-eminently ‘qhe country,” as being the home 
of the Fire-worshippers. It is in the 38th 
degree of latitude, where Mara Kanda (Samar¬ 
cand) is situated, a paradisiacal land, fertilized 
by the river Sogd, so that Sogd and Paradise 
are used synonymously by the later writers. 
The Vendidad (ii. verse 5) says it was created 
as the second best of the regions and countries. 

second settlement was in Mourn, (Merv, 
Margiana.) This is Margiana (from the river 
Margus,) now Marghab (Margins water,) Mar- 
gus in the cuneiform inscriptions : a fruit¬ 
ful province of Khorassan, surrounded by 
deserts. In the Ilecord (iii. verse 6 ) it is 
described as “ the third best land, the mighty 
and pious Mourn, Marw,) .... Ahriman 
created there wars and marauding expedi¬ 
tions.’^ . 

The third selilemeni was in Bokkdi (Bac¬ 
tria.) It (iv. V. 7) is stated that the fourth 
best land was the fortunate Bokhdi, with the 
lofty banner : “here Ahriman created buzzing 
insects and poisonous plants.” Bokhdi is cer¬ 
tainly Bactria (though Burnouf had doubts 
about it,) the land of the Bactrians. The 
tall plumes” indicate the imperial banner 
(mentioned also by Firdousi,) and refer, conse¬ 
quently, to the time wlien Bactria was the seat ^ 
of empire. Up to this time nothing is said 
about Media, though she conquered Babylon 
B. C. 1234. 

“ Their fourth settlement ivas in Nisaya 
(Northern Parthia.)It (v. verse 8) says ‘'the 
fifth best land is Nisaya, there Ahriman created 
unbelief.” This is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, fa¬ 
mous for its breed of horses, commonly called 
Nisa, the renowned district of Northern 
Parthia, bordering on Hyrkania and Margtapa. 

“ The city of Nisse is situated ou the Upper 
Oxu.s. The term * unbelief’ in the record 
signifies the apostasy from pure fire worship. 
Here, therefore, the first schism takes place.” 

^The fifth settlement in Haroya (Aria,)Haro- 
yu is Herat, of which freqbent mention is 
made subsequently, and the Harira of tbe 
cuneiform inscriptions. Its name has no con¬ 
nexion with the Arlans, but oomeer from tbe 
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river now called Hen,” abounding in water. 
The Greek district Aria comprises the larger 
portion of Segestan, and forms part of South¬ 
ern Khorassan. In the Record (vi. verse 9,) 
it is mentioned that the fifth beat land was 
Haroyu, the poorer out of water, here Ahri- 
inan created bail and poverty.’^ 

sixth settlement in Vehereta,(Segeatan») 
This country is the home of Ruatum. Duahak 
is the capital of Segestan, To the south-east 
of it is the land of the Parikani known to 
the ancients as a part of the Saken country 
(Sakastene.) The greater part of it is now a 
desert, but it w’as once cultivated. Hero again 
in the words of the Record, there may be 
allusion to a schism, which, in that case, would 
be the second historical one. The Record 
runs (vii. verse 10) “ Vekereta, in which 
lluzhnka is situate; there Ah rim an created the 
Pairiikka Khnathaiti.” (Herod, iii. 04, compare 
Ritter, viii. 59.) Recent travellers liavo 
also found nomadic tribes between Media and 
Gedrosia, who worshipped the Peri (Fairies,) 
but were fire-worsliippers also. 

“ llie seventh settlement in Urva (Cabul.) The 
Record (in viii. verse 11) alludes to Urva, 
proved by Haug to be Cabul, the identity of 
which was previously unknown. 

“ The eighth settlement in Khnenta (Cand.a- 
har.) (ix. verse 12) Khnentn, where Vehr- 
kana is situated.” According to Haug, by 
this country Candahar is to be understood : 
Vehrkana cannot be Hyrcania, as is generally 
supposed,.but is the city now called Urghan- 
dab situated in Candahar. The curse of 
Abriman vvas poederastisin, a vice known 
historically to be un-Arian and Turanian. 

The ninth settlement in Haraquaita (Ara- 
cbosia) (x. verse 13) (Haraquaita,) denomi¬ 
nated the fortunate ; the Harauwatis of the 
cuneiform inscriptiorua; the Arachosia of the 
classics. The work of Ahriman here was the 
burying of the dead. Another apostacy 
therefore from the true faith. 

llie tenth settlement in Heiamat 
of Hebtiund.) (xi. verse 14) “ Hetumat, the 
wealthy, the splendid,” is the valley of the 
present Helmund, the Etymander of the clas¬ 
sics. The mischief inflicted here by Abriman 
was the sin of sorcery. 

The eleventh settlement in 7?ap7ia (Northern 
Media.) (xii- verse 16) “Ragha with the 
three races is doubtless the Rhegm of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, the greatest city in Media” 
south of Teheran. This north-eastern portion 
of Media includes the passes of the Caspian. 
The possession of these passes was a protec¬ 
tion to the other Arians, and at the same 
time the key to the whole of Media, and 
therefore Persia The diatriet is called also 
Choaua (Qwan.) Abriman established here 
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unbelief in the spiritual supremacy of Zara- 
thustra, another schism,—at all events another 
portion of ancient Arian history. 

“ The twelfth settlement in Kalchra (Khoras- 
san.) (xiii. verse 17.) Kakhra is held by Spie¬ 
gel and Lassen to be the district of Kihrem 
mentioned in Firdousi. Haug identifies it 
with the cities of Karhi in Khorassaa The 
evil done by Abriman hero was the burning 
of the dead. This was therefore an illegal 
practice, like the sin of the Arachosians, who 
were so profane as to bury their dead. All 
this implies the organization of an hierarchi¬ 
cal power in Sogd and Bactria, although not 
a sacerdotal caste. 

The thirteenth settlement in Yarena 
(Ghilan.) (xiv. verse 18.)” Varena with the 
four corners.” Haug has shown it to be Ghi¬ 
lan. The curse of Ahriman was irregular 
menstruation. 

“ The fourteenth settlement in Haptu 
Hindu (Punjab), (vi. verse 19) The Land of 
the Seven Plindu, that is, the country between 
the Indus and Sutlej. In the Vedas the coun¬ 
try of the Five Rivers is also called the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. The traditional Greek 
names also are seven. The Indus and the 
Sutlej arc each formed by the junction of two 
arms, which, in their earlier course, were in¬ 
dependent. According to this view it stands 
thus : 

1. Kophen (Kubha) 

2. Indus, Upper. 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) 

4. Akesiues (Asikni) 

5. Hyarotis (Hydraotis, 

Iravati-Parusni. 

G. Hyphasis (Vipasa) 

7. Saranges (Upper Sata- 

dru, Sutlej, Ghara) 

“ But it is not only unnecessary to suppose, 
as Ritter does, that the country extended as 
far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposition 
would be at variance with history. It is now 
ascertained from the Vedas that the Ariana 
passed the Sutlej at a very late period, and 
settled in what is now India. It was not till 
their fourteenth settlement after the emigra¬ 
tion from the primitive country in the north, 
that they passed the Hindu-Kush and the In¬ 
dus. The previous resting places form an 
unbroken chain of the primitive abodes of the 
Arians (the Free or the Land owners). The 
last link in those earlier settlements is the 
land of the Afghans, on the western slope of 
the Hindu-Kush. Lower down to the west¬ 
ward there is but one settlement necessery to 
secure their previous possessions, namely, tho 
two districts of Ghilan and Masandarant D^th 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masan^ 
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daran) forms therefore also a connected group. 
Putting these two groups together, we shall 
find that there is no one single fertile district 
in the whole of eastern Central Asia of 
which the! Ariaii race did not possess 
themselves, except Southern Media and all 
Farsistan or Persis. Now as history exhibits 
the Arian race spread throughout the whole 
of Media, but as dominant only in Persia, it 
follows that Ghilan and Masandaran formed 
the nucleus of these ancient possessions which 
afterwards became so important and celebrat¬ 
ed. There cannot therefore be a more un¬ 
fortunate theory than the one which makes 
Persia the original seat of Zoroaster and his 
doctrine. History as well as personal obser¬ 
vations at the present time, supply unequivo¬ 
cal evidence of the Iranian having been 
the popular language in all these districts. 
The names in the Vendidad moreover, when 
compared with Sanskrit, turn out to bo re¬ 
gular aucient formations, although like the old 
Bactrian formations, as preserved in India, 
they have been gradually weakened down. 
We know, lastly, from the inscriptions of 
the Achsemenidse, several of them wliicli 
have become historical and geographical desig¬ 
nations at a later period. It is impossible 
under these circumstances to consider the 
Vendidad as a modern fiction, or as a frag¬ 
ment of some geographical compendium. The 
fact of their having suddenly retraced their 
steps from the south-west, and formed a con¬ 
nected north-eastern group about the Caspian 
Sea, would be inexplicable supposing it to be 
a fiction. 

A line drawn from India along the Paro- 
pamisus and Caucasus Indicus in the east, 
following ill the north the direction between 
the 0x113 and Jaxartes, then running 
along the Caspian Sea, so as to include 
Hyrcania and Eagha, then turning south¬ 
east on the borders of Nisgea, Aria (i. e. 
Haria), and the countries washed by the 
Etymandrus and Arachotus, would indicate 
the general horizon of the zoroastrian world. 
It would be what is called in the fourth cardc 
of the yasht of Mithra, “ the whole space of 
Aria,** vispem airyo sayaiiem (totum Ariae 
situm). Opposed to the Arian we find in the 
zend-avesta the non-Arian countries (anairyao 
dainhavo) and traces of this name are found 
in the Avapiaxo-h a people and town on the 
frontiers of Hyrcania. Greek geographers 
use the name of Ariana in a wider sense even 
than the Zend-avesta. All the country between 
the Indian Ocean in the south and the l^pdus 
in the east, the Hindu-Kush and Paropamisus 
in the north, the Caspian gates, Karamania, 
and the mouth of the Persian gulf in the 
west, is included by Strabo (xv. 2) under j 
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the name of Ariana, .and Bactria is thus 
called by him “ the ornament of the whole 
of Ariana.** As the zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media all 
claimed for themselves the Arian title. 
Hellanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, 
knows of Aria as a name of Persia. Hero¬ 
dotus (vii. 62*) attests that the Medians called 
themselves Arii ; and even for Atropatene, 
the northernmost part of Media, the name 
of Ariania (nob Aria) has been preserved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. Maim speaking 
of the Palava tribe^ of Ksbatrya, who 
had neglected to reverence brahmans, styles 
them Dasya, whether they speak the lan¬ 
guage of the Mlech’cha or that of the Arya, 
and the people to whom he there alludes seem 
to have been Medes occupying the valley of 
the Indus. As to Elymais its name had been 
derived from Ailama, a supposed corruption 
, of Airyorna. The Persians, Medians, Bactri- 
I ans, and Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time 
of Strabo, nearly the same language, and we 
may well understand, therefore, that they 
should have claimed for themselves one com¬ 
mon name in opposition to the hostile tribes of 
Turaii. And when, after years of foreign inva¬ 
sion and occupation, Persia rose again under 
the sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the new national kings, the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscription deciphered by De Sacy, 
‘‘ Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races,** 
in Pehlevi, Iran va Aniran^ in Greek, 
Apiavioy Ktti Avapiavwv. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, we find the ancient name Alba¬ 
nia. The Armeniiins call the Albanians Ag- 
hovan, and as ffh in Armenian stands for r, 
or 1, it has been conjectured by Bori that 
in Agbovan also the name of Aria is contain¬ 
ed. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Caucasus we meet with an Arian race 
speaking an Aryan language, the Os of Osse- 
ihi and they call themselves Iron, The 
Arians according to Bunsen* (iv. 487) emi¬ 
grated out of the country' of the sources of 
the Oxus (Gihon) aud Jaxartes, B. C. 11,000 
to 10,000, and (iv. 491) about B. C. 7,250 to 
5,000, the Arians separated into Kelts, Ar¬ 
menians, Iranians, Greeks, Slaves and Ger¬ 
mans. According to Bunsen (iii. 584) the 
separation of the Arians was prior to their 
leaving Sogd. The emigration from Sogd to 
Bactria, after the separation, took place B. C, 
5,000, consequently before the time of Meues. 
The immigration into the Indus country 
about B. C. 4,000, and Zoroaster^s reform in 
Bactria about the time of Meues or half a 
century later ; {Bunsen iii, 584) and he is of 
opinion that B. C. 5,000 to 4,000 the Arians 
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formed their kingdoms in Central Asia, as far 
as Northern Media, Cabul and Gandahar, and 
that B. C. 4,000 they migrated into the Indus 
country. Their history whiie residing in 
the Punjab, is contained in the Vedas.— 
Wheeler^s History of India^ p, 7. Froftssor 
Max Muller's Lectures^ p, 69, 108, 201, 226, 
228, 229, 230. Calcutta Review 1859. Edin¬ 
burgh Review, Bunsen's Egypt's Place in 
Universal History^ voL iii. p. 449 to 601. voL 
iv. p, 40 to 561. 

VENCATAGHERRY, a town in the Car¬ 
natic 50 miles inland from the sea, and some¬ 
what n 9 rth, 70 miles of Madras. 

VENERAH. Malayal. A jungle tree 
of Malabar which grows to about twenty- 
four feet in iieight, and eigliteeti iiiclies in 
diameter. It is used in building native vessels 
and for other native purposes.— Edge, Forests 
of Malabar and Canara, 

VENEIIID.^, a family of molluscs of the 
class Conchifera, of the following genera :— 
Venus, rec. 176 sp. 160 sp. 

} Volupia rugosa. fossil, 

Saxidomus Nuttali. rec. 8 sp. 

Cytheraea. Syn, Meretrix. 80 sp. Dione, rec, 113 ep. 

fossil. 

Meroe. Syn. Cuneus. Suuetta, rec. lO sp. 

Trigona. rec. 28 sp. also fossil. 

Sub-genus. Grateloupia.4 sp. 

Artemis. Syn. Dosiuia, rec. 85 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 
Sub-genera, Oycliua. rec. 10 sp. Jossii, 1 sp. 

Oleraeutia. rec. 3 sp, 

Luciuopsis. Syn. Dosiuia. Mysia. Cyclina, rec. sp. 

fossilf 3 sp. 

Tapes. Syn. Paphia. Pullastra, re«. 78 sp. also 

fossil. 

Venerupis. Syn. Gastrana, rec. 19 sp. also fossil. 

Petricola. Syn. llupellaria. Choristodou. Nar- 
auio. rec. 30 sp. fbssil, 12 s^). 

Glaucomya. Syn. Glaucoiiomo, rec. 11 sp. 

The genus Venus of Linmeus was arranged 
by him iii the second section {Bivalvia : 
Gonchoe) of his Tesiacea Mollusca Simplicia, 
obtecta Testa Galcarea, between Donax and 
Spondylus. Dr. J. E. Gray places the Veneridio 
as the first family of his order Phyllopoda, with 
the following genera ;— Artemis, Cytherea, 
Meroe., Gratelupia, Trigonut Chione, Circe, 
Dosina^ Mercenaria, Anomalocardiat Cypreia, 
VenuSy Tapes, Venerupis, and Glementia. 
Recent and F'ossil Shells, English Cyclopaedia* 

VENETIANS, the people of Venice, who 
discovered a new and much shorter trade route 
to India, that down the river Euphrates, 
a route which even at the present day is 
declared by some to be the best that could be 
selected for communication between India and 
Europe. The Venetian merchants sailed from 
Venice to Tripoli, thence their goods were 
carried in caravans to Alleppo, which was a 
famous marti whose reputation even Shakes¬ 
peare did not fail to notice. From Alleppo the 


caravans made their way to Bir on the bants 
of the Euphrates. Here the mercbandise was 
transferred to boats and conveyed down the 
river to a point near Bagdad on the Tigris. 
Bagdad being reached, the merchandise was 
then transferred to boats on the Tigris and 
carried down to Bussora and the island of 
Ormiiz in the Persian Gulf. In those days 
Ormuz was what Bombay is to-day, the 
greatest emporium in India. Here all the 
velvets, cloths, and manufactures of the West 
were exchanged for the spices, drugs, and 
precious stones of the East. The wealth 
acquired by the merchants of Venice in 
their trade with the East excited the envy of 
the whole of Europe. The Portuguese espe¬ 
cially spared no expense in their endeavours 
to discover a new route to India, and after 
nearly a century of the most indomitable exer¬ 
tions, they were fortunate enough, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, to'find their way 
to Calicut by way of the Cape. The Indian 
trade of those days was in fact revolutionised. 
In a very short time, the trade routes by the 
Red Sea and the Euphrates were completely 
forgotten, and tlie cheapest and shortest route 
between Europe and India was the high sea : 
hut, after making use of the sea x’oute for 
500 years, the route followed by the ships of 
king Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, is 
again found to be the best.— Madras Mail 7th 
June 1870. 

VENGA. Tam. Colosanthes Indica. 

VENGAl MARAM. Tam. 

Yepi ? vriksha, Can. ] Yapa chettu, Tel.? 

Pterocarpus hilobus, also Pterocarpus mar- 
supium, Roxb. The latter furnishes a very use¬ 
ful heavy wood, of a redilish colour, employed 
in making door.s and windows and in common 
use both for building and for furniture ; it is 
not strong, and when used for rafters, it should 
be cut very broad in comparison to its thick¬ 
ness. — Mr. Rohde. MSS. 

V ENG ala M. Tam. Bell metal. 

VENGAYAM. Tam. Allium cepa, Linn. 

VENGENDAH. Tam. Malbal. A Mala¬ 
bar tree which the natives use for catamarans 
and in rafts, it is remarkably soft and spongy 
and not of much use or durability.— Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

VENGULACYAM. Tam. A Ceylon tree, 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
six feet high ; produces a fruit which is not 
made use of, and wood of little value.— Edye^ 
Ceylon, 

VENICE TURPENTINE. See Turpen¬ 

tine. 

VENISE, Fr. Damask. 

VENCATESH, a name of the idol of Bala- 
ji or Viehnu at Triputy near Madras. TU# 
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iSol ifi also called Vfnkatramma Govinda, also 
*Veiicatachella, See Ballajii iripati. 

VENKULLY. A town near Quilon. Its 
cliffs are immediately on the sea beach and 
are from 80 to 150 feet in height, nearly per¬ 
pendicular. They have a cap of laterite 25 
to 40 feet thick, below the laterite is a bed of 
several lasers of sand of various colours very 
similar to the sands of the cliffs at Alum Bay, 
Isle of. Wight. At the base of the cliffs are 
beds of lignite and carbonaceous clays. 

VENNA. Tel. Butter. 

VENISTA DEVI-KURA. Tel. also Venna 
miidra, or Venna vedera, or Commelyna com¬ 
munis, Z. 

VENA KATTE TIGE, gr Tappeta, Asys- 
tasia Coromandeliana, 

VEN-PALLA. Tam. A Travanoore wood 
of an ash colour, used for carving figures, 
sandals, &c.— Col, Frith, 

VENTAKU* Can. Ventaku maram. Tam. 
Venteak. Anglo-Tam. The wood of this tree, 
Lagersti teinia microcarpa, is miicli used by the 
native carpenters for house building and 
masts fordowes, pattamahs, and other country 
vessels. It grows to ninety and one hundred 
feet l(»ng, and from twelve inches to three 
feet in diameter, it is perfectly straiglit and 
without branches, excepting at its top ; the 
leaves are small and very thick. This wood 
is not so durable as the poon, but it may be 
considered of the some te.xture, altliougli it is 
very much lighter in colour, and in this 
respect much resembles the American red oak. 
— Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

V ENTIL A G O M A DE U A SP ATEN A 
Rox. Corr, W. A, W. Ic. 

Erra chiratah T'kl. I Suralatigo, ^ Tel. 

Surugudu, „ 1 Surati pette-tige, ,, 

Grows throughout the E. Imlies mid 
Archipelago. Tlie fishermen of Arnboyna use 
the long climbing sterns as substitutes for 
ropes.— Roxb, Voigt. 

VEN'rilA, or Undra, Tkl. Mimosa rubi- 
cairlia, Lam. 

VENTRUKULU. Tel. Hoir, 

VENUTUBU, or Vehituni. Tel. Dichro.s- 
tachys cinerea, IF. & A. Caillea cincrea, G. <fe 
F. 

VENTURA, an Italian military officer who 
rose to the rank of general under Ranjit 
Singh. 

VENTUS TEXTILIS. See Cotton manu¬ 
factures. j 

VENUS. Lat. of the ancients. Copper. ' 

VENUS SHELL. See Mollusca, Veneridss. 

VENUS, supposed to be from Vans. Sansc, 
the fair one, but the etymology of the word 
is also given frpm Banu, or Beuu of Eastern 
Asia; Hebrew, Benoth; Syrian, Benos; and 
the Greek and Latin, forming Venus* 
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In the temple of Venus at Cyprus, shown 
by coins, the presiding divinity was placed 
in the porc^ as in a kind of shrine or enclo¬ 
sure. The inscription on one coin, KYHPION, 
indicates its having been struck at Cyprus. 
In the second Book of Kings, (xvii. 30) the 
sacred historian, wlien recounting the idola¬ 
trous practices of the people transported by the 
Assyrian monarch into the Samaritan cities, 
observes, that the men of Babylon made 
Succoth-Benoth,” which is literally rendered 
by Parkhurst, the tabernacle of the daughters, 
or the young wonren. Calmet however 
supposes that we are to understand Be- 
noih as denoting a female idol, the Benos of 
the Syrians, and the Venus of the Greeks and 
Latins. The heathen strangers there made 
booths or tents in honour of the deity whom 
tliey worshipped, which, however obscene the 
rites there practised, were erected and preserv¬ 
ed for religious purposes, and most likely to 
enshrine the object of their idolatrous 
services. A representation of pavilions con¬ 
secrated to Venus, may be seen on many 
ancient medals. It seems, however, that 
these tents of Venus, the Succoth-Benoth 
of the Babylonians, the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the silver shrines of Diana, mutually il¬ 
lustrate each other. The procession of idols 
was of frequent occurrence in antiquity, and 
was a matter of much importance and cere¬ 
mony. Tlje gods were carried in chariots, 
niches, or miniature temples, analogous to the 
shrines of the Ephesian idols. The image 
being in a small temple of wood, gilt, they 
carry out the day before to another build¬ 
ing. Among the Egyptians, the shrine of 
Jupiter was annually transported over the ri¬ 
ver (Nile) into Libya, and after some days re¬ 
turned, as if the god himself were come from 
Ethiopia. The sacred procession of idols was 
also common among the Gauls, who, according 
to Sulpitius Severus, carried their gods into 
the fields, protected from the prtifanation of 
vulgar eyes by a white veil. These instances 
may suffice to show in what light we are to 
regard the shrines of the Ephesian artizans, 
viz. : as small models of the temple. 
Examples of the portable shrine are com¬ 
mon in Russia, and in all the countries of 
the Greek church. The lepa of the Greeks, 
says Dr. Clarke, as well as the tabernacles of 
the eastern nations, were sometimes not only 
portable, but they were so small, that the 
KKTTolfpai used for enclosing them, coul^ 
also be carried. The idols of many of the 
idol-worshipping races of the East Ipdies are 
generally kept in the interior of temples, and 
with the hind us, during festivals, the idol is 
placed in a car with or without wheels, or in a 
palanquin, andiscarried out drossedup with all 



VERAM PBLOW. 


TERBENA OFFIOINAUS. 




the jewellery of the temple, preceded by the 
deva-dasa and the brahmins. When outside 
the temple the worshippers burn camphor 
and present cocoanuts as offerings, and the 
dancing girls sing and dance before the god, 
and the brahmins chant passages from the 
Puranas. If at night, fireworks are also ex¬ 
hibited. Some of the cars or rut are of great 
size, with large wheels, beneath which devo¬ 
tees used to throw themselves. The village 
gods at stated periods are carried round the 
village boundaries. The Venus of the hiudus 
is Rati.— Milner^s Seven Churches of Asia, p, 
132. See Osiris, Saraswati, Singhalese. 

VENUS APHRODITE. See Lakshmi. 
Kara a. Rati. 

VENUS HAIR. Ekg. Adiantum capillus 
veneris. See Ferns. 

VENUS* LOOKING GLASS. Cam¬ 
panula. 

VENUS’ SLIPPER. Carinaria. 

VENUTURA. Tel. Dichrostachys cinerea, 
IP. and A . 

VEPA. Tam. Tel- Vepam. Malkal. Vepa 
cbettu also Nimbanu. Tel. Azadirachta lu- 
dica. Ad. Juss. Melia azadirachta. 

VEPALA. Tam. Wrightia antidysenterica. 
See Veppalei. 

VEPAM MARAM. Tam. Azadirachta In- 
dica, also Melia azadirachta. 

VEPPALEI. Tam. Connessi Bark, bark of 
Wrightia antidysenterica, the seed is called 
Veppalei arisi. 

VEPUDU PACHCIIA. Tel. Ocimum 
basilicum, Linn. Vittilu, also Rudra jada, Tel. 
The seeds. 

VERA CRUZ. See Perim. 

VERAETAL. A Ceylon tree about four¬ 
teen inches in diameter, and eight feet 
high. Its wood resembles mahogany, but is 
capable of a more brilliant polish ; and it is 
used for superior purposes. It produces a 
fruit of little use.— Edye^ Ceylon, 

VERAJENDERPET, situated on the road 
leading to Cannanore from Mercara, 20 
miles from the latter place. There is a 
cross road from Mysore, which joins the road 
to Cannanore a few iniles below Verajenderpet, 
and along this road passes all the direct traffic 
between. Mysore and the coast. 

VERALI ADI PONG. Tam. Pandion 
halisetus, Linn. 

VERAM PELOW. Maleal. TAMf., the 
jackwood tree, common throughout India, 
and of value for its timber, its fruit and 
nuts. The wood when cut is yellow, but, 
when exposed to the air, turns as dark as 
mahogany, id which it is superior in brilliancy. 
It is generally used in articles of furniture for 
the Euiopeans, and for houso woidr^ and is 
considered baadsome. Tha largest tree of this 
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kind which Mr. Edye had seed was about three 
feet in diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five 
feet high. This was the wood which Tipu sul¬ 
tan used for his vessels at Honore, in Ca- 
nara, where a naval depot was formed.— Edye, 
Ceylon, 

VERAPATNI. See Hindu. 

VERAlllUM ALBUM. Linn- 
Khirbak abiaz Arab. | White Hellebore, Eno. 

VERATRUM NIGRUM takes its name 
from the dark colour of its roots. The flowers 
are mostly white, dark purple, and green. It 
is cultivated in a rich garden soil by seed, or 
dividing the roots, which contain powerful 
medicinal properties,— Riddell. 

verAvatj, an ancient name of Baroda. 

VERA VENA. Bind. Dodonaea Burinau- 
uiuiia. 

VERBASCUM THAPSUS. Linn. 

V. indicurn, Wall. 

Rewand china of Be as, Karathri of Sutlkj. 

Vuliir of Kangra. Bklbir of ,, 

I’hul of CnJi^AB. Kadanda, ,, 

Baii-tamaku, „ Phuutar, „ 

(ihidar „ „ Kivispre, „ 

rhasruk, „ KhargoBb, Tuans-Indus. 

Bhun ki-Duin, „ Kharnar ,, 

Gurgauna of Sutlej. Spin Kharnar, ,, 

This plant grows in Europe, in the CaucasuH^ 
Siberia, and in the Himalaya to 11,000 feet,^ 
a white-flowered variety occasionally occurring 
at the higher elevations. It is eaten by 
camels, goats, &c. Li Bissahirthe root is given 
as medicine.— Drs. Roxb. Voigt, and J, L, 
Stewart. 

VERBENACEiE. Juss. The plants intho 
East Indies comprising the Vervain Tribe,con¬ 
sist of 19 gen. 153 sp., viz. 40 Clerodendron ; 
1 iEgiphyla ; 14 Callicarpa, 36 Premna ; 26 
Vitex ; 8 Coiigea ; 1 Symphorema ; 8 Gmeli- 
iiu ; 2 Tectona; 1 Phryma ; 1 Streptium ; 3 
Verbena ; 1 Stachytarpheta ; 2 Zapaiiia ; 5 
Lantana ; 1 Asaphes ; 1 Qlobsocarya ; 1 Hy- 
iiienopyramis ; 1 Aviceunia. Of the genus 
Verbena, only threp species are natives of the 
East Indies, though several exotics are cultivat¬ 
ed; these are pretty little flowering plants, but 
do not endure the heat and require shelter 
and good drainage. During the hot mouthy 
they are propagated by layers and quttiugs. 
The fine pink or crimson flowered V* aubletia, 
a native of N. America, is called the rose 
coloured Vervain ; the common Vervain, V. 
officinalis, is known in N. India as Ohiraita or 
Karaita; several species of the genus Cleroden¬ 
dron, Callicarpa, Premna, Vitex and Gmelitia 
furnish useful products.— Jafrey. 

VERBENA CUNEATA. Willd. and 
Verbena nodiflora, Linn, syns, of Zapania no- 
diflora, Linn. 

VERBENA OPPICINALfS. Comniw 
Vervain, grows throuighout Europe, Ajodorioa, 
Persia, and the Himalaya. It is the ^ hply 
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herb’ of Dioscorides, who ascribed great pow¬ 
ers to it, especially in incantations. Inmost 
countries where it grows it seems to have been 
invested with extraordinary powers. It enter¬ 
ed into the composition of various charms and 
love-philters, and has even now a popular re¬ 
putation for predisposing persons favourably 
towards those who administer a dose to them. 
This plant is described as astringent, febrifuge, 
4fec., but has fallen into just neglect. Still 
among the ancient Greeks and Gauls it held 
the highest place in popular estimation ; it 
was used to purify the altars, and formed the 
crowns of heralds and ambassadors. The 
Druids gathered it with the same niarks'of 
veneration as the mistletoe, next to which it 
was revered. Formerly employed extensively 
as a medicine it was also the base of numerous 
philters, or love potions, and hence derived its 
name of Veneris vena, or source of love. It 
is well known for its strong aromatic lemon 
scent. It grows from cuttings or layers, and 
no doubt would also from seed, as it blosnoms 
freely. —RiddelL Eng, Cyc. O' Shaughnessy^ 
p. 484. 

VERBENA TRIPHYLLA. Lerkr. 

Lemon-scented Verbena. I Aluysia citriodora. 
Lemon-seen ted Vervain. | 

Pila-Bbungara. Duk. 

This plant is a native of Cliili, an infusion 
when cold is administered as a cooling drink in 
fevers, slight catarrhs, <fec. — E^ig. Cyc, Riddell, 

VERBESINA ALBA. Linn. 8yu. of 
Eclipsa erecta, Linn. 

VERBESINA BENGFIALENSIS. Roxb. 
and Verbesina calendulacea, LinUy Roxh, sy ns* 
of Wedelia calendulacea, Less. 

VERBESINA PROSTRATA, 

Bhangra, Hind. 

A small plant growing in wet soil. A 
white variety is much used in medicine, and 
by alchymiats. 

VERBESINA SATIVA. Roxb. Syn.-of 
Guizotia oleifera, D.C. 

VERDA CANARA..Tam. A Ceylon tree 
about twenty inches in diameter, and forty to 
sixty feet high : some of the country vessels 
get their masts from this tree : its wood is not 
durable or strong. — Edye, Ceylon. 

VERDERAME. It. Verdigris. 
VERDIGRIS. Eng. Sp. Sub acetate of 
copper. 

Zungar, Arab* Sanam, Malay. 

Jingsl, Cash* Zungar, Pers. 

Vert-de-gris, Fr. Jar, 

Qruoapau . Qkr, CardenillOf verdete, 

ChuDgal, Qxrz. Hind. Verdegris, Sp. 

Verderame, It. Pittalata, ^ Sans. 

Cupri-aubaoetaS) La.t. Vnn^lap-patcbei, Tam. 

Sanuang, Mal. Zenghalie-patse, Tbl. 

Snb*aoetate of copper, of a beautiful bluish 
jpreen colour, extensively used by painters and 
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in dyeing.—A Materia Indica, Rohde. 

MSS. Faulkner. McGvlloch. - See Dyes. 

VERDITER. A blue pigment, made by 
decomposing a solution of suljihate of copper, 
with the addition of chalk*— Faulkner, 
VER-EFFSPIUE, according to professor 
Ritter, in Persia Proper, and Persepolis, the 
seat of the town of yer, 

VERl, Hind. Marsdenia Royleana, also 
Convolvulus arvensis : Van veri, Hind, is 
Pentatropia spiralis. 

VERJUICE. 

Verjua, Fr. hAgresto, It. 

Agreat, Ger. | Agraz, Sp. 

A kind of harsh vinegar, made of the ex¬ 
pressed juice of the wild-apple or crab. The 
term is also applied to the expressed juice of 
unrine grapes.— Faulkner. 

VEKJUS. Fit. Verjuice. 

VER-KADALE, also Nele Kadale. Tam. 
Arachis hypogsea, Linn. Ground nut, Ver- 
kaddalai yeonai. is ground nut oil. 
VERMETUS* See Tubulibranchiata. 
VERMICELLI. Eng. Fr. It. 


Meelneepen, 

But. I 

1 Save, 

Hind. 

Proppen. 

»> 

Ger. 

TaglioJini, 

It. 

Nudeln, 

Alterias, 

Sp. 

Save, 

Guz. 

Seme, 

Tam. Tkl. 


' Vermicelli or Vermichelly is an Italian 
composition of various edible articles, re¬ 
duced to a paste, and formed into slender 
wormlike pieces, from whence its name. 
The simian of India is made from wheateu 
flour. Locksoy is a kind of Vermicelli prepar¬ 
ed from rice at Cochin China, and thence ex¬ 
ported in considerable quantity to Japan and 
China, where it is much esteemed* It is 
transparent, and gives a consistence to soup. 
Chinese Locksoy is opaque, and less esteemed. 
Iloiihle Mr.Morrison'8 Comp.Des. Me Culloch's 
Com. Die. p. 1216. 

VERMILLION. 

Vermilioen, Dot. I Cinnabar, Eng. Ger. 

Red Bulphuret Mercury. | Bi-sulphuret of Mercury. 

This substance is used as a pigment. It is 
mentioned in Jerem. xxii. 14 and Ezek. xxiii. 
14. 

VERMONT. See Karen. 

VERNA. See Jain. 

VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. See 
Dravidian, India, Languages, Pracrit. 

VEKNANGU. Tam. a Ceylon tree, named 
mast-wood, its wood being light and used 
for the masts and yards of small vessels. 
It grows to about twenty inches in diameter 
and from twenty to forty feet in height. ^ 
produces a fruit or seed similar to that of the 
poon,— Edye. Ceylon. 

VERNICIA MONTANA. Loimmo, 

Elnococoa montana. 

A tree of Coobin.China and Chinas yields a 
clear yellowidh coloured fatty oil. 
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VERNICIA. See Rhus vernix; Varnished 
ware of China. 

VERNONIA ANTHELMINTICA.Wildb. 
Linn, 

Serratula anthelmiutica, lioxb. Rh, 

Oonyza anthelmiutica, Linn, 

Baccbaroides anthelminticai Mcench, 

Ascaridia indica, Jms, 

Som Raj, Beng. | Kanana ziraka, Sans. 

Kali ziri, Duk. | Sauui naya, Singh. 

Purple fleabane, Eng. j Caattu eiragam, Tam. 

Bakcbi, Hind. Adivi jilakurra, Tel* 

Katta seragum Maleal. | 

The oil. 

Wild cummin seed oil, Eng. 

Caattu siragum yennai, Tam. 

The small and dark coloured seeds are ex¬ 
tremely bitter. They are considered as power¬ 
fully anthelmintic, and are also an ingredient 
of a compound powder which is occasionally 
prescribed in cases of snake bite. An infusion 
of them is given on the Malabar coast for 
coughs and in flatulencies. A rather hard fibre 
is obtained from this plant. Bort. Mat, part 
2d, p, 40. Ains, Mat. Med. p, 74. M* E. J. 
R. Roxh. Voigt. See Caturus speciflorus. 

VERNONIA CINEREA. Less. 

Serratula cinerea, Rh. Conyza purpurea, Linn. 

Roxb, W. Cont. Conyza mollis, Willd. 
Conyza ciuerea, Linn. 

Chata koksun, Bbng, Puvanku runal, Malkal. 
Ash colored Flea-baue. ' Sira-shengalnir, Tam. 
Kak-jaugi, Hind. Nedsitu, „ 

Saha-devi, „ Gariti kamma, Tel. 

This annual plant grows in the Peninsula 
and in Bengal. Its seeds are used in medi¬ 
cine and said to be a powerful anthelmirftic. 
All the parts of the plant are very bitter, used 
as a diaphoretic in fever, and its ground seeds 
are used to destroy vermin in the hair. 
Dr. Wight gives V. conyzoides, multiflora, 
Neilgherrensis, pectiniformis, salvieefolia, and 
Wightiana, to which Voigt adds V. aspera, 
multiflora, vagans and volkamerimfolia.— 
Roxb, Voigt. Waring. Airhslie, Powell Hand- 
Book, vol. i. p, 357. tlseful Plants, O'Shaugh- 
nessy, Birdwood, 

VERONICA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Scrophulariaceae, of which 
several species occur in India 

VEROOSOO. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a whitey brown color ; used in building in 
general.— Col, Frith, 

VERRICHA TRASI. Tel. Mollugo 
pentaphylla, Linn,. 

VBRRI CHERUKU. Tel. Sacohajram 
spontaneum^ Linn, 

VERRINELAVEMU. Tel, Oldenlandia 
berbacea, Rostb, 

VEBRI NILL Tel. Xndigofera cinerea, 
Roxb* 

YEBBl FALA. TxjuTilophoravomitoria, 
Voifft. 
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VERRI FENDALAM.^ Tel. DIoscorea, 
sp. 

VERRI FUCECHA. Tel* Citrullus 
ciliatus, Schrasd, 

VERRI TALA NOPPL Tel. Xanthium 
orientale. 

VERRI ULAVA. Tel. Dolichos falcatus, 
Klein. Lit. “ wild gram.’* 

VERRI YADALA. Tel. Hippocratea 
Indies, L. 

VERSAVAH, built on a river, in lat. 19® 
7' N. long. 72® 46' E., about seven miles 
north of Mehim, north of Bombay. 
VERT-DE-GRIS. Fr. Verdigris. 
VERU. Tam. Root of a plant. 

VERIJ, or Viru Guduchiva. Tkl. Dal- 
bergia latifolia. , 

VERU MALLE, or Chata Kuttu tivva. 
Tel. Ipomoea cymosa, Rom. and Sch, 

VERU PANASA. Tel. Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Linn, ^ 

VERU SAMPENGA, or Nela sampenga. 
Tel. Polyanthes tuberosa, L, 

VERU SANAGA. Tel. Arachis hypogsea, 
Linn, Ground nut. Earth nut. 

VERZINO. It. Brazil wood. Cassalpiriia 
sappan, Linn, 

VES AD.®, or Bisadae, or Besadae, are allud¬ 
ed to in the tract of Palladiusde moribus Brach- 
manorum, written about A. D. 400, and the 
same name is applied by Ptolemy to a similar 
race inhabiting northern India. See Veddah. 

VESA LA DEVA. See Inscriptions, Surya- 
vansa, Havana. 

VESARA, or Vesura. Tel. also Vesha, 
properly Visba raandalum. Sans., also Visha 
mangalapaku. Tel, Crinum Asiaticum, Willd, 

VESHA MUSTI BIJAM. Sans. Strychnos 
nux vomicn. 

VESHEI, or Visba raunghe elle? Tam. 
Crinum Asiaticum, Willd, 

VESUI MUNGI, properly Visha Mungi. 
Tam. Crinum defixum, Ker, 

VESICATORY BEETLES. See Cantha- 
rides, Mylabris. 

VESPA MAGNIFICA. Sm. An enormous 
hornet nearly two inches long was brought to 
Dr. Hooker at Choongtam in Sikkim, alive, in 
a cleft-stick, lolling out its great thorn-like 
sting, from which drops of a milky poison 
distilled: its sting is said to produce fatal 
fevers in men and cattle, which may very 
well be the ease, judging from that of a 
smaller kind, which left great pain in his hand 
for two days, while a feeling of numbness 
remained in the arm for several weeks. It is 
called “ VoF^ by the Lepcha race, the common 
name for any bee : its larvae are said to be 
greedily eaten, as ate those of various allied 
insocU.—Hoofor Mim. Jm\ voU ii* « 26 . 
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VBSPIDJ!. 


Stib-Fam, Vespertllioninae. 


VESPERTILIO, singultfr, Vespertiliones 
plural. Lat, Bats of the order Cheiroptera. 

VESPERTILIONIDiE, a family of mam- 
mals; which may be thus shown ; 

Sub-fam* Scotophilinse. 

Scotophilus serotinus, Jerdon, 

Vespertilio noctula, Qeoff. ] Silky bat, Eng. 

,, fierotinus, Schr. j 

Europe, Himalaya, Tyne range beyond 
Mussoorie, 

Scotophilus leisleri, Jerdon, 

Vespertilio dasycarpus, Leisleri, Blyth, Hairy 
armed bat> 

Tyne Range, Himalaya. 

Scotophilus pachyomus, Jerdon^ the 
thick muzzled bat of India. 

Scotophilus Coromandolianus, Jerd, 
Kerivoula Sykesii, Orey. Ell. 

The Coromandel bat of all India. 

ScG^ophilus lobatus, Jerd. 

Vespertilio abramus, Temm. 

The lobe oared bat of India. 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, Jerd. 

Nycticejua atratus, Blyth. 

The smokey bat of Nepal. 

Scotophilus fulvidus, £11. Tenasserim. 

Scotophilus pumiloidcs. China. 

Noctulinia noctula, Gray. 

Vespertilio lasiopterufs I V. labiata, Ilodys. Bly. 

8ch, I V. altivolans, White. 
The noctule bat of England, Nepaul. Flies 
high. 

Nycticejus heathii, Horsf. BU 
Large yellow bat. Enq. 

Southern and Central India- 

Nycticejus luteus, Blyth. 

N. flaveolus, Horaf. \ Bengal yellow bat, Eng. 
All India, Assam, Burmaji. 

Nycticejus Temminckii, Jerd. 

Vespertilio belangeri I V. noctulinus,*/^. Ocoff. 

Qeoff. I 

The common yellow bat of India, Burmah, 
Molayana. 

Nycticejus castaneus, Gr. Bly, 

Ohesnut bat, Exa 
Bengal, Burmab, Malayana. 

Nycticejus atratus, Blythe 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, Bly, 

Sombre bat of Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus canus, Blyth. 

Sco, Maderaspatanus, Qray. 

Hoary bat of all India. 

Nycticejus omatus, Blyth, 

Harlequin bat, jghfo. 

Daijeeling. 

Nycticejus nivicolus, Hod, Hor$, 

Alpine bat, Eng. 

Near the snows of Sikkim. 
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Lasiurus Pearsoni, Horsf. Bl 
Noctulinia lainura, Hodgson. 

The hairy winged bat of Darjeeling. 

Murina suillus, Jerd, 

N. lasiura, Hodg. \ L. Pearsoni, Bl. 

The pig bat of Darjeeling, Malayana. 

Murina formosa, Jerd. The beautiful bat. 
Vespertilio, Hodg. I Nycticejus Tio'kelli,.0ty^A. 

Kerivoula, Gray, j N. Isabellinus, Honf. 

Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling. 

Kerivoula picta,V«rc?. 

Vespertilio kerivoula, 1 Painted bat. Eng. 

Boddaert. ] 

All India, Burmah, Malayana* 
j Kerivoula pallida, Blyth. The pale paint¬ 
ed bat of Chybassa. 

Kerivoula papillosa, Jerd, The papillose 
bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula tenuis ? Tomes. 

Vespertilio tenuis. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula Hardwickii, Tomes. 

Vespertilio Hardwickii. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Vespertilio caliginosns, Tomes. 

. Mustachoed bat, Eng. 

India. 

VESPERTILIO PICTUS. See Cheiroptera. 
VESPERTILIO MURICOLA. See Cheir¬ 
optera. 

VESPIDiE, a family of insects belonging to 
the order Hyme^optera. It comprises the 
species of the genus Vespa of Linnoous, of 
• which the common wasp and the hornet are 
familiar examples. They are formed into a 
family by LatreilJe, under the name of Diplop- 
tera, afterwards changed into Diplopteryga by 
Kirby. They form the third and last division 
of the first sub-section (Prsedones,) of the second 
section (Aculeata).of Hymenoptera, in West¬ 
wood's revision of Latreille’s arrangement. 
When at rest they fold their wings through¬ 
out their entire length, whence their distinc¬ 
tive appellation. The wings of all the insects 
of the family have a similar neuration,, their 
, eyes are lunate, and there are glands at the 
extremity of the labrum. The four wings 
have one marginal and three perfect submar¬ 
ginal cells, with an incomplete terminal sub¬ 
marginal cell. Among the wasps are insects 
of the most dissimilar habits ; some solitary, 
others living in societies, some phytophagous, 
others carnivorous. Such as are social rival 
the bees in the complicated instincts which 
regulate their societies. Among the wasps, 
structure, and not economy, is the real source 
of essential character, ^ch species of the 
solitary wasps compnses males and females 
only, And constitute the family Eumenid®. 
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The genera Eumenes and Odjnefus bekmg 
to it The habits of the solitary wasps 
are interesting. Odynerus murarius (Vespa 
inuraria) of Linnaeus, makes a hole several 
inches deep in the sand, or in the sides of walla, 
constructing a tube of earthy paste at drat 
straight, and then curved at its entrance. In 
this burrow it construots its cells, and depo¬ 
sits ill the cavity of the interior cell from 3 to 
12 little green caterpillars, arranging them 
spirally in layers above each other. In the 
midst of these it deposits its eggs, then closes 
the mouth of the InJc with the materials of 
the tube, which it had used as a sort of scaf¬ 
fold. The larvae when hatched feed upon the 
caterpillars. The social wasps constitute the 
restricted family of Vespidss of Westwood, 
the Polistides of Saint Fargeau. They live 
in numerous socteties, consisting of males, fe¬ 
males, and neuters, which are temporary, be¬ 
ing dissolved at the approach of winter. The 
mandibles of the Vespidae proper are not long¬ 
er than broad, and are broadly and obliquely 
truncated at their extremities..— Cyc. 
See Vespa. 

VESTA. See Osiris, Saraswati. 

VESYA. Tel. The third of the three great 
sections of the hindoos, their third cast or 
caste. There are four of these, the brahmin, 
the chetria or kshetrya, the vesya and the 
sudra. The pure Vesya occupies himself in 
commerce and other peaceful avocations. See 
Vasya, Hindoo, India, Jogi, Vishnu, Yogi. 

VETAL, the demon-god of the non Aryan 
races. Outside almost every hindoo village in 
the Dekhan, is a circle of large stones, sacred 
to Vetal. 

VETIVER. Tam. Root of Khuskus or 
cuscus grass, Andropogon muricatus, Retz, 

VETllA. Sans. Fruit of Calamus viraiualis. 

VETRO. It. Glass. 

VETTA. Mal. syn. of Chavica betle, 

VETTELEI-CASTOORIA. Tam. Abel- 
moschus moschatus. 

VETTE MARAM. Malayala. A Mala¬ 
bar tree that grows to about 12 feet high, and 8 
inches in diameter. Its wood is very much 
like ebony in grain, and is much admired on 
account of its handsome dark streaks of black 
and brown, with white and yellow ground. 
Its flower is considered sacred, and is used 
for decorating the women on days of ceremony 
at the pagodas.— Edyt^ M, and G, 

VETTILEI. Tam. Piper betle, Betel leaf. 
Chavica be tie, Mig, 

VETTILEI-KUSTURI. Tam. Abelmos- 
chua moschatus. 

VETTIVEB. Maleal* Tam. Andropogon 
muricatus, or Anatherium muricatum. See 
Graminacese. Kaskas. 

VETTUTNAD: see Kummaler. 
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VETUSTA or Betuata, the Jelum o'e 
Hydaspes, one of the sacred rivers invoked by 
a brahmin, when saying his daily prayers. 

VETUVAR, a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar and Konkan ; they are predial slaves; 
a subdivision of the Vetuvar is employed in 
agriculture, also as boatmen and salt-makers. 

VEYNGAH. Tam. Dalbergia latifolia. 

VEYRUH. Tam. Careya arborea. 

VEYTTY. Tam. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, used for making carts, 
ceilings, &c.— Col. Frith. 

VELVET-INSECT, the Bir-buti of thq 
hindoos, about the size of the nail of the lit¬ 
tle Anger. It appc;irs in the rains, and is 
of a bright red colour and has a soft unc¬ 
tuous feel. An oil is extracted from the 
unctuous bodies, which is used as a vesicat¬ 
ing and inflammatory agent. 

VEMA DONDA. Tel. Echinops echi- 
natus, lioxb^ 

VEMBAGAM. Tam. Lagerstrcnmia mi- 
crocarpa. 

VEMBAH. Tam. A tree of Travancore 
which glows to about tweuty-feet long and 
fifteen inches in diameter ; its wood is close 
grained and of a yellow tinge, and used for 
native purposes. The bark is used by tho 
natives in eruptions of the skin, and also to 
purify the blood after fevers, for which it is 
considered most valuable.— Fdye, M, G. 

VEMBU. Malbal. Acorns calamus, Ziwn, 

VEM-MARAM, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a brown colour sp. gr. 0’786, used for 
building purposes .—Colonel Frith, 

VEMPA. Tel. Azadirachta Indica. 

VEMPALI. Tel. Tephrosia purpurea, 
Pers. The name refers to the genus rather 
than to. a particular species, but is generally 
applied to the commonest species. 

VEMPU. Mal. Melia azadirachta, Linn. 

VENA, also Avena. It, Oats. 

VENARAIP Maleal. A jungle-tree of 
Malabar, which grows to about 24 feet in 
height, and 18 inches in diameter. It is 
used ill building native vessels and for other 
native purposes,— Edye. M* ds 0. 

VENDAH. Maleajl. Tam. Abelmoschus 
esculentus. Venda-kai, also Bcndi kai. Tam. 
its pods. 

VI. Sanso., a privative teirm, as Viragi, 
without desire ; the a privative of Latin. 

VIBAHAVA. See Sri Sampradaya. 

VIBBITAKA. Sans, Terminalia rubrica. 

VIBHISHANA, brother of Havana, who 
sided with Rama, and was therefore seated on 
his brother’s throne. 

VIBHUTI, also Vibudl. Tam. The sacred 
ashes of burnt cowdung with which the bin- 
du saiva sect besmear their foreheadi and 
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sometimes their whole body. See Jangam. 
IWpniidra. 

VIBURNUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Lonicerace®. The spe¬ 
cies consist of shrubs with opposite petiolate 
leaves and corymbose dowers. All the varie¬ 
ties of Laurustiniis are hardy evergreen shrubs, 
and bear the climate of Great Britain well ; 
most of them blossom from November till 
April, and sometimes during May and June. 
Drs. Wight and Voigt give Viburnum acumi¬ 
natum, capitellatum, hebanthnm, lantaiia, 
opulus, Wightianum, adenopliyllura, Cvile- 
brookianum, puuctatum, cotinifolium, in¬ 
terregnum of Penang, odoratissimum and ner¬ 
vosum of China, footidum of Burmah, and 
mullaba of Dehra.— W, Ic. Eng. Gyc. Voigt 

VIBURNUM COTINIFOLIUM. D. Don. 

V. polycarpura, Wall. 

Kal-kut, Hind. | llich-uklu, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan and the Himalaya.— Dr. 
SL 

VIBURNUM FfETENS. 

Vana, Hind. Talma or Hind, of 

Aklu, „ Thalin, Koxonuft. 

Banna, ,, Rluli, ,, 

Ouch, Hind, of Kaqhan. Marghwalwa, Pushtu. 
Ban-kuch, „ „ Kalkut, Kaouan. 

A plant of Kaghan.— Dr. St. 

VIBURNUM STELLIONUM. Rich. 
Thalia of Kotghar. 1 Guch or Kuch of Kaghan 
Aklu of Kaghan. | 

V. cotinifolium, V. foetens, and V. stellio- 
num form the underwood of forests in the 
N. W. Himalayan valleys. The wood is used 
chiefly for fuel. The berries of both V. 
foetens and V. cotinifolium are edible.— Mr. 
Powell, Hand-book. Drs. Cleghorn and Steiuart. 

VICEROY. The title of the ruler of Bri¬ 
tish India. 

VICHITRA VIRYA married Amba and 
Arabahka, daughters of the king of Kasi, 
who had issue, after bis death, by his half 
brother Krishna dwaipa yana or Vyasa, Dhi- 
rita rasbtra and Pandu, whose wives bore the 
five Pandava, viz ; 

Yndishtira. Nakul ) who found- 

Arjuna, father Sahadeva j ed the Ma- 

of Parikshita. gadhaline. 

Bhima. 

Vicbitravirya had no male offspring. Of 
his three daughters, one was named Pandea ; 
and Vyasa being the sole remaining male 
branch of the bouse of Santana, took his niece 
and spiritual daughter Pandea to wife, and 
became the father of Pandu, afterwards 
sovereign of Indraprestha. Arrian gives the 
story thus : “ he (Hercules) had a daughter 
when he was advanced in yearsi and being 
unable to find a husband worthy of her, he 
married her himself that he might supply the 
throne of India with monarchs. Her name 
was Pandea, and he caused the whole province 
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in which she was born to receive its name 
from her." This, says Tod, is the very l^end 
contained in the ^uraua of Vyasa (who was 
Heri-cul-es, or chief of the race of Heri) and 
his spiritual daughter Pandea, from whom 
sprung the grand rate of the Pandua, and 
from whom Delhi and its dependencies were 
designated the Pandua sovereignty. , Her 
issue ruled for thirty-one generations in direct 
descent, or from 1120 to 610 before Christ; 
when the military minister, connected by 
blood, was chosen by the chiefs who rebelled 
against the last Pandu king, represented as 
neglectful of all the cares of governujeiit,’' 
and whose deposition and death introduced a 
new dynasty. Two other dynasties succeeded 
in like manner by the usurpation of these 
military ministers, until Vicraraaditya, when 
the Pandua sovereignty and era of Yoodishtra 
were both overturned. According to a writer 
in the Westminster Review, Vicbitravirya 
died childless, and Vyasa begot two sons by 
his two widows, and a third eon by a slave 
girl whom the third widow Ambika substitut- 
ed for herself. This practice of a relative 
raising children for a deceased childless relative 
is sanctioned by Manu, who says, ** on failure 
of issue by the husband, the desired offspring 
may be procreated eitlier by his brother or 
some other near relative, called Sapinda, in the 
wife who had been duly authorized.” Pandu, 
also, when lamenting his childlessness, says to 
Pritha, “ in distress men desire a son from the 
oldest brother-in-law.” Manu, regarding the 
choice of a husband, enjoins parents to select 
a handsome son-in-law ; and adds, three years 
let a datnsel wait, though she be marriageable, 
but after that term let her choose fur herself 
a husband of equal rank. Another mode of 
ancient hindoo marriage was the Swayamvara 
or self choice, where a girl chose her own 
husband. In the Mahabharata, the cases of 
Pandu with Pritha,Yudhishthera with Devika, 
Sahadeva with Vijaya, Sini and Devaki, Nala 
and Damayanti, Draupadi and Arjuna are 
mentioned. Manu describes eight modes of 
marriage, viz., Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Praja- 
patya, Asura, Gandharva, Rakshasa, and the 
eighth and worst Paisacha; the first six for a 
brahman, the four last for a warrior, and the 
same four, the Rakshasa excepted, for the third 
and fourth class —West Rev. April 1868.Prtw- 
sep by Thomas. Tod's Rajasthan^ vol. i. p* 31, 
VICIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Fabace®. Tlie species aro 
usually climbing herbs with abroptly pinnate 
leaves, with many pairs of leaflets. Vicia 
biennis, Biennial vetch, has about 12 lanceo¬ 
late glabrous leaflets. Vicia Bithynica, rough 
podded purple vetch, has stalked, mostly soli¬ 
tary, flowers. Vicia oraeca is the tufted vetch. 
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Vicia lutea, rough-podded yellow vetch, has 
sessile solitary (lowers, Vicia pisiformis, pea¬ 
like vetch, is quite a smooth plant. Vicia 
sativa, common vetch, or tare, has leaves with 
tendrils. Vicia sepium, bush-vetch, has flowers 
mostly in fours, somewhat stalked. Vicia 
sylvatica, the wood vetch, has many flowered 
peduncles longer than the leaves. About fifteen 
species of Vicia are known ; the garden bean, 
Vicia faba orFaba vulgaris, grows wild about 
the Caspian Sea, but, throughout tiie world, 
is largely cultivated for food.— RiddelL Hog, 
VICIA FABA. Linn. 

Faba vulgaris, Mcench. 

Ful, Egypt. Faba major, Lat. 

Garden bean, Eng. Faba minor, „ 

Faba Qroeca, L4T. 

This plant, a native of the environs of the 
Caspian Sea, is cultivated in Indin. Its flow¬ 
ers are large, white, striped, and dotted with 

VICIEM. See Ervum. 

VICOA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Matricariacea3. Dr. Wight gives 
Vicoa Indica, a native of peninsular India. 

VICHAMA. See Krishna. 

VICRAMADITIYA or Vikramaditya, a 
learned monarch and an astronomer, whose 
capital, Oiijein, was, about his time, over¬ 
whelmed by a violent convulsion of nature. 
Hindu legends account for that circumstance, 
and his origin and birth are described in the 
6th vol. of the Asiatic Researches. This 
prince has given his name to an era, and he is 
said to have flourished 135 years before Sali- 
vahana. Its epoch falls when 3044 years of 
the Caliyug had expired. The era Vicraraa- 
ditya is little used in the peninsula of India, 
although its current year is generally inserted 
at the head of the calendar. In those pro¬ 
vinces where it is current, it serves to num¬ 
ber the luni-solar years, in tlie same manner 
as the era Balivahana in the Carnatic does for 


ed for it iu the tank. The largest leaf when 
planted out was little more than three inches 
in diameter. The total number of leaves pro¬ 
duced up to the 5tb of September were forty- 
four, fifteen of which were on the plant in 
diflerent stages of development, when the first 
flower had made its appearance on the surface 
of the water, the largest leaf produced up to 
that time measured4 feet 5^ inches in diameter. 
The first flower bud appeared partly above the 
water on the morning of the 6th September, 
and by sunset the same evening had partly 
expanded ; the flower closed up the next morn¬ 
ing, and finally opened again at sun-set the 
same evening.— Journal of the Agri Horti~ 
cultural Society Cal.* vol, 8, 1853. Riddell, 

VIDAVALI. Tel. Andropogou muricatus, 
Retz, 

VIDGNANI. See Lakshmi. 

VIDI MARAM. Tam. Maleal. Cordia 
myxa, Linn. Tlie wood is soft, and one of the 
best for affording fire by friction. The bark is 
deemed a mild tonic. The dried fruits of this 
and of G. latifoUa have long been used as a 
medicine in India under the name of Sebistan 
or lobesten. They are slightly laxative, and 
are much esteemed as a pectoral. The seeds 
are deemed an infallible remedy in ringworm. 
The pulp is equally as aperient as that of the 
Cassia fistula.— Roxh, i. 560. Si/nmond^a Diet. 

VIDRIO. 8p. Glass. 

VIDRUMA, alsoPrabala, Sans. Coral. 

VIDYA. Sans. Learning. Amongst the 
hindu there are eighteen Vidya of true 
knowledge or sciences, and some branches 
of knowledge, falsely so called. The first 
four are the Vedas, which are entitled, iu 
one compound word, Higyajushsamat^harva, 
or, in separate words, Ri^, Yajur, Saina, and 
At’harvana. The Rig-veda consists cf five 
sections ; the Yajur veda of eighty-six : the 
Sama veda of a thousand, and the APharvana 


the solar ones. Vicraraaditya reigned B. C. 56 veda of nine, with eleven hundred sbacTm, or 
— Cole. Myth>Hind.page 400. Warren^a Kgla branches, in various divisions and sub-divi- 
Sankalita. As. Rea. vol. 6. sions. The Vedas, in truth, are infinite j but 

VICTORY ISLAND, in the China Sea, were reduced by Vyasa to this number and 
is in lat. 1 ® 34' N, and about long. 106^ 22' E. order: the principal part of them is that which 
It is of moderate height and covered with explains the duties of man in a methodical 
wood.— Horafield. arrangement; and in the fourth is a system of 

VICTORIA REGIA, one of the Nymphaea- divine ordinances. From these are deduced 
cesB, is a beautiful water lily of S. America, the four Upa-veda (Upaveda, Upanga, Up- 
but is now to be found in many parts of puran, are terms which infer a work deduced, 
India. It was first successfully raised in the respectively, from its principal : up, like our 
garden at Calcutta from seed sent by Dr. sub, implies inferiority) namely, Ayush, Gand- 
AVallich from England on the 9th ofSeptember harva, Dhanusb, and SPhapatya. The first 
1851. It was received and sown in the garden of these, the Ayur-veda, was delivered to man- 
04 the 6th of November following, where it kind by Brabnui, Indra, Dhanwantari, and five 
lay in a dormant state until the 23rd of April other deities ; and comprises the theory of 
1853. On the 13th of May same year, the medicine, with the practical methods of cuHng 
seedling bad made a healthy growth, and was diseases. The second, the Gand'harva, treats 
transferred on that date to the mound ptepar- of music, wss invented and explained hy 
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Bharata : it ia chiefly useful iu raising the 
mind by devotion to the felicity of the divine 
nature. Dhanush, the third Upa-veda, was 
composed by Viswaiiiitra, on the fabrication 
and use of arms and implements handled in 
war by the tribe of Chatriya. Viswakarma 
revealed the fourth, in various treatises on 
siity-four mechanical arts, for the improve¬ 
ment of such as exercise them. Six Anga, or 
bodies of learning, are also derived from the 
same source ; their subjects chiefly are—1, of 
the pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2, detail of 
religious acts and ceremonies ; 3, grammar ; 
4, prosody ; 5, astromony ; 6, on the significa* 
tion of difficult words and phrases in the 
Vedas. Lastly, there are four Upanga, called 
Furana, Nyaya, Miinaiisa, and Dherinashas- 
tup., eighteen Parana (that of Brahma and 
the rest) were composed by Vyasn, for the 
instruction and entertainment of mankind in 
general. Nyaya is a collection of treatises, in 
two parts, on metaphysics, logic, philosophy, 
♦fee. Mimansa is somewliat similar, divided in- 
tot wo ijarts ; the latter, called Uttara, abound¬ 
ing in questions on the divine nature, and 
other sublime speculations, was composed by 
Vyasa, in four chapters and sixteen sections. 
It may be considered as tlie source of all the 
Anga; it exposes the heretical opinions of 
sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the com¬ 
prehension of adepts, it treats on the true na¬ 
ture of Ganesa, Bha/scarii or the Sun, Nilakan- 
ta, Lakshmi, and other forms of one Divine] 
l^eing. The body of law, called Smruti, con¬ 
sists of eighteen books, <fec. <fcc. delivered for i 
the instruction of the human species, by Manu 
and other sacred personages. As to ethics, 
the vedas contain all that relates to the duties 
of kings ; the Puranas what belong to the re¬ 
lation of husband and wife ; and the duties of 
friendship and society (which complete the 
triple division) are taught succinctly in both. 
This double division of Anga and Upauga 
may be considered as denoting the double 
benefit arising from them in theory and prac¬ 
tice. The Bharata and Ram«ayana, which are i 
both epic poems, comprise the most valuable 
part of ancient history. Sanc’hya is two-fold, 
that with Isvvara, and that without Iswara,' 
called Patanjala, and Kapita ; the latter, in j 
six chapters, on the produotiqn of all things 
by the union of Prakriti, or Nature, and Pu- 
rusha, or the first male, &c. These books con¬ 
tain infinite contradictions. The Mimansa is 
in two parts, the Nayaya in two, and Sanc’hya 
in two ; and these six schools comprehend all 
the doctrines of the theists. Lastly appears a 
work written by Budha : and there are also 
six atheistical 83 rstems of philosophyi entitled 
Yogachara, Sidhanta, Waibhaabica, Madhya- 
mica, Digambara, and Charvaka $ all full of 
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ip determinate phrases, errors in sense, confu¬ 
sion between distinct qualities, incomprehensi¬ 
ble notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets 
destructive of natural equality, containing a 
jumble of atheism and ethics; distributed, 
like all orthodox books, into a number of sec¬ 
tions, which omit what ought to be expressed, 
and express what ought to be omitted ; abound¬ 
ing in false propositions^ idle propositions, and 
impertinent propositions. The Vedas consist 
of three Kanda, or general heads, namely, 
Carma, Gnyaiia, Upashasana ; qr Works, 
Faith, and Worship. -‘Po the first of which, 
the author of the Vidyadesa, or view of learn¬ 
ing, a r^re Sanskrit book, wisely gives the 
preference ; as Manu himself prefers universal 
benevolence to the ceremonies of religion.-— 
CaL Review. Wilford, As. Res. vol ii. p. ^302. 
See Hindoo, Learning, Saraswati, Veda. 

VfD’HAUBHA, an ancient territory, of 
which the modern Berar forms a part, Vid- 
arblia is always identified with Berar, but 
the limits of the province in that case included 
the adjoining district of Beder, in which the 
name of Viderbha or Biderblia is traceable. 
Local traditions also assert that the ancient 
capital still called Beder, is the same as Vid- 
harbha.— IJind. Th, voLW. p. 11. 

VIDYA-DESA. See Vidya. 

VlDYADliriKA, a celestial scholar, 

VIEN. Hind. Mentha incana. 

VIF-ARGENT. Fr. Mercury. Quicksilver. 

VIGNE, a traveller who wrote on the ter¬ 
ritories of Persia, India, Kashmir, the Punjab, 
Kabul, Ladak and Afghanistan. His works 
abound iu valuable information. See Karni- 
danda, Kashmir, Koch, Kohistan, Shalimar, 
Suspension Bridges, Yak, 

VIGHNESVARA. Lsvara’s elder son; his 
image is often standing in the temples of the 
Grama-devata, or village deities. 

VIGBAH, or Visala Deva. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

VIGRAHA RAJA. See Inscriptions. 

VIGRAHAM. Tam. Vigram. Tel. Idol. 

VIHARA. The budd’hist vihara or monas¬ 
teries are of two kinds ;—Ist, Cave vihara, of 
whch several magnificent specimens have been 
published by Mr. Fergusaon ; and 2nd, Struc¬ 
tural vihara, of which some specimens still re¬ 
main at Sanchi, but in a very ruinous condition. 

(a.) The Vihara or monastery caves, of 
the first class, consist of (1) natural ca¬ 
verns or caves slightly improved by art. 
These are the most ancient, and are found ap¬ 
propriated to religious purposes in Behar and 
Cuttack: next (2) a verandah opening behind 
into cells for the abode of priests, as in Cut¬ 
tack and in the oldest vihara at Ajunta; the 
third (3) has an enlarged hall supported on 
pUlars. The most splendid of these caves are 
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those of Ajunta; though the Dherwara at 
Ellora is also fine, and there are some good 
specimens at Salsette and Juner. The word 
vihara is supposed by some to be the source 
of the name Bahar. See Ajunta ; Buddha; 
Caves; Temple. 

VIJAYA, a buddhist prince who conquered 
Ceylon, his title taken from the Sanscrit word, 
written similarly, meaning conquest. There 
was a pepul tree at Buadah Gaya, a shoot from 
whicbj known as the Bo-tree, has been cher¬ 
ished at Anarjapura for twenty centuries, and 
in the courtyard of every buddhist vihara and 
temple of Ceylon, leaves from it are preserv¬ 
ed as objects of veneration. A system of caste 
was introduced by king Vijaya amongst the 
Ceylon buddhists, which still prevails there, 
though directly opposed to buddhist doctrines 
and not existing in any similar form in other 
buddhist countries. Sea Inscriptions for Vijaya | 
Bhatta, Vijaya Chandra, Vijaya mandir Uda- 
yapur, Vijaya Pala, Vijaya JSah, Vijaya Sena, 
Vijaya Sin ha. 

VIJNANESWARA BHATTA, flourish- 
ed in the tenth century of the Christian era, 
author of the Mitakshura, a commentary on 
the law book of Yajna Valkya. 

VIJAYANUGGUR. A ruined town in the 
Bellary district, known qt one time as Bija* 
iiagar, also written Vijayanuggur, Vijianagar, 
properly Vidianuggnr or the town of learning, 
was founded in the reign of Mahomed Togh- 
lak, according to one account, by two fugitives 
froai Teliiigana, but according to Prinsep, in 
1338 by Bilal Doo, of Karnata, who resisted 
Mahomed Toghlak and founded Vijianuggur. 
The family genealogy deduces a descent in 
the direct line from Pandu of the lunar dy¬ 
nasty, and imperfectly follows the Pauranic 
lists to Chandrabija, the last of the Magadha 
rajahs. The first in authentic history is Nan- 
da, A.D. 1034, who founded Nandapoor and 
Warangal. Between A.D. 1524 and 1565, 
Rama rajah was killed in an invasion of Nizam 
Shah Bhairy and Imad-ool-Mulk. In the 
time of Tipoo, Sultan Khan took the country, 
and in 1829 th® dynasty became extinct with 
Vera Venkatapati Rama. In 1347, Krishna 
Hai ruled there :in 1425, Deva Rai: in 1478, 
Siva Rai. Vijayanuggur was the seat of the 
last great hindu empire in India. The sove¬ 
reigns claimed to be of the Yadu race. In 
the beginning of the 16th century, they 
granted to the E. if C. the tract around Mad¬ 
ras, engraved on a gold plate^ which was 
lost in 1746 when Madras was captured by 
the French under Labourdonnais. Towards 
the fifteenth century, Vijayanuggur had be¬ 
come the capital of a great hindu power, which 
ruled over the hindu chiefs to the south of the 
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territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizaih Shahi and 
Kutub Shahi kings of the Dekhan. In the mid¬ 
dle of the 16th century these three mahomedan 
kings fearing the growing power of Rama ra¬ 
jah, the sovereign of Bijianuggur, made war 
against him ; Rama was then in his 70 th year. 
These three mahomedan kings were offended 
at the new currency of Bijianugur, the obverse 
of which contained the effigy of a pig, and 
which were distributed to the Patans 
that were employed under Rama. He met 
the confederates at Talicottah on the 
25th January 1565 with a great army of 
70,000 horse, 90,000 foot, 2,000 elephants 
and 1,000 pieces of cannon, but he was de¬ 
feated with a loss of 100,000 men, and was 
taken prisoner. The authors, Khafi Khan and 
Shahab-nd-din, state that the elephant on 
which he was mounted ran away with him 
into the confederate's camp. He was behead¬ 
ed at Kak Ohabutra in the Raichore Doab, 
and his head remained for 200 years at Be- 
japore as a trophy. Vijianuggur sank into an 
insignificant place, and is now known as the 
ruins of Hnmpee. The rajah^s brother, how¬ 
ever, took refuge in Penicondah, and subse¬ 
quently at Chandrngiri, whence the English 
merchants obtained the grant of the ground 
on which Madras was built, The descendant 
of Rama rajah is the rajah of Anagoondee, 
whose title is Sree Mudrajadhee Rajah, Raja 
Pararaaswara, Sree Veerapratapa, Sree Veera 
Teroornala, Sree Veeravenkata Ramarawya, 
Dava Maharawya Samstan Vedaya Nagarum, 
The Anagooiidi rajah claims to be a Che- 
trya, and to have relationship with the maha 
rajah of Vizianagram, Anagoondi has for 
the past two hundred years been called Vijia¬ 
nagar, but the Vijianagar of the great hindu 
dynasty is now known as Humpee, about 30 
miles from Bellary.— 2'homas* Prinsep, JVh. 
//. p. 459. See Humpee. 

VIJAYA-SAH. SeeJunagurh, 

VIJAYA. Sans. Cannabis sativa, Ztnn, 
VIKRAMADITYA. About this great king 
India affords nothing but fables, but a passage 
of the Periplus mentions that his capital wae 
Ozene (Ujein),and it is known that he extend¬ 
ed his empire to Cabul about B, C. 56. His 
dominion in the Cabul valley must have been 
temporary ; his empire fell to pieces after his 
death, and nearly a century elapsed before 
Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty of 
Hindustan in its unity. Vikramaditya is sup¬ 
posed to have ascended the throne 57 years 
B. C-, and the natives of Northern India count 
their luni-solar years from his accession, Vikra¬ 
maditya was a descendant of one of the Agni- 
Kula chieftains called Pramara or Para. He 
was a great monarcji, and enooarage4 leaiii«> 
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ing. All the moat readable Sanscrit hindu 
^orks, however, the drama, the lyric, the sen¬ 
timental and philosophical Kavya, as Nala 
and the Bhagavad Gita, the romantic histories 
and historical romances, the fables, Hitopade- 
sa, Vetals) Panchavinsati, and so forth, and 
most of the works on science, belong to the 
first ten centuries of the Christian era. See 
Inscriptions, Kalidasa, Khutri, Orissa, Pali, 
Malwa. 

VIKRAMADITYA ERA, or Samvat or 
Sambut eraB. 0. 56, is in general use through- 
oi^t Telingana and Hindustan. The prince 
from whom it was named was of the Tuar 
dynasty, and is supposed to have reigned at 
Ujjain (Ujjayini) 135 years before Salivahana, 
the rival founder of the Sakaera, south of the 
Nerbudda (Narmada.) The Vikramaditya or 
Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of 
the Kali-yug had expired ; i. e.t 57 years B. C., 
so that if any year, say 4925 of the Kali-yug 
be proposed and the last expired year of Vikra¬ 
maditya be required, subtract 3044 therefrom 
and the result, 1881, is thtf year sought. To 
convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 
57; unless they are less than 58, in which 
case deduct the amount from 58, and the 
result will be the date B. C. Fable represents 
this monarch to have sat upon a fairy throne, 
borne upon the shoulders of interdicted angels 
from Indra’s court in heaven, and to have 
raised spectral agents, like Alla-ud-din in the 
Arabian tale, for the execution of his behe.sts. 

He derived his title of Sakari from bis ex¬ 
ploits against the Sacm (Sakae.) The Sacse 
race is still perhaps preserved pure in the 
wilds of Tartary, between Yarkhand and the 
Mansarowar lake, where the Jok-po called 
Kelmak (Calmuc) by the mahomedaus, con¬ 
tinue to be dreaded by the people <»f Tibet. 
He was a Puar Rajpoot .—Frinsept 
p. 157* 7V. Hind, vol ii, p. 143. See Juna- 
gnrb, Kabul, Sumitra, 

VIKRAMU. Tel. Idol. 

YIL, or Vel velam. Tam. Acacia cinerea. A. 
ferruginea. 

VILAITI MUNG. Hind. Arachis hypoggea. 

VILIATI. Sun, of Muttra. Hibiscus canna- 
binus, Linn, 

VILAITI CHUNNA. Ddk. Chalk. 

VILAM MAR AM. Tam. Feronia ele- 
phantum, Con\ 

VILAYATI MEHNDI. Hind. Myrtus 
communis. 

VILAYATI. San, See Fasli or Harvest, 
Era. 

VILLAGR Agriculturists in northern India 
dwell in village communities, in Central India 
they are village proprietors, and in Southern 
and Western India they ara ryots under the 
ryotwori system, much like the peasant pro- 
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prietors of Europe. Qoozerat cultitators do 
not live, as those of European countries do, 
each upon his own farm, but are invariably 
concentrated into villages. By the term vil¬ 
lage is strictly meant, not merely the collection 
of dwellings which the cultivators inhabit, 
but the whole area which is in their occupation. 
The ordinary terms for a village, viz,, Qra- 
mamu, Gramam,Gram, Gam, Gauw, Gaon, are 
derived from the Sanscrit. The Grama devata, 
the tutelar deity of a village, is sometimes 
one of the Jiindu pantheon, sometimes as in 
the south of India, it fs Hauuman ; sometimes 
one of the Ammun, often a shapeless stone 
or piece of wood. The gramma devata are 
generally on the outskirts of the villages, fre¬ 
quently beneath atree, and are generally expos¬ 
ed to the open air without any covering tem¬ 
ple. So long as tl\e affairs of the community are 
ordinarily prosperousandno calamity threatens 
they are content with the worship common 
to the sect to which they belong, but in sea¬ 
sons of trouble the gramma devata are largely 
resorted to. When the calamity is general,such 
as a drought or a pestilence, or a murrain 
amongst the cattle, the entire village will re¬ 
pair to the village deity and seek by prayer and 
offerings to obtain release. All the Assamese 
regard high trees and sequestered groves as 
the haunts of spirits,— Forbes^ Fas Mala or 
Hindoo Annals, vol, u. p, 241. Wils, 

VILLARSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Gentianacem, named after 
Villars, a French botanist. There are about 
16 species of this genus either .iquatic or 
marsh plants, with alternate entire leaves and 
yellow flowers, inhabitants of all parts of the 
world. One only is a native of Europe ; 
Villarsia Indica, ariwtata, and nymphaeoides 
occur in every part of India, and afford a good 
bitter — O'Sh. p, 450. Fng, Cyc. Voigt, Hog. 

VILLARSIA CRISTATA. Spueng. 

MenyautUes criatata, Roxb, 
Ch’hoto-pan-chooli, I3 eng. | Ohirialli, Tel. 

A common plant with small white flowers, 
floating in sweet water ponds all over the E. 
Indies.— Moxh. O'Shi Voigt, 

VILLARSIA INDICA. Vent. 

Menyanthes Indica, lifui. Jtoxb, Rh, 

Indian Bnckbean, Eng Baro-pan-cbooli, Beng. 
Nedel am pel, Tam. Mal. Chuli, Bbnq. Hind. 
Autara tamarji, Tel. 

This fresh water plant is found floating 
in lakes and tanks. Its tuberous roots are 
used medicinally. It has middle sized flow^ 
ers, with a yellow tube'Wid a white bearded 
limb.— Roxb. O'Sh. Voigt. 

VILLARSIA NYMPH.EOIDES. Vent. 

LimoBBthemum, Liiik. 

Kuru, of Eaohan. j Gul jafari piyska, 

Khair posh, »» I Kaqhan. 

Nymphsea^like Villarsia, is a floating plant, 
with orbicular-cordate leaves, the peduncles 
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single-flowered and aggregate, the segments j 
of the corolla ciliate. It is found in ditches and 
slow-ninning streams, and is a native of Den¬ 
mark, Holland, Sweden, Germany, Piedmont, 
Siberia. In Great Britain it is found in the 
Thames in the recesses of the shores near 
Walton bridge, near Botley bridge, Godstow 
bridge, and Hinksey ferry. It occurs also 
in the fens of Lincolnshire ai\d in Yorkshire, 
is very abundant in Holland, frequently 
covering large tracts of the canals with its 
beautiful yellow flowers and dark-green leaves, 
grows in every part of Hindooatan ;in Kashmir 
it vegetates on the lakes, and is given as food 
to cows, in the belief that it increases their 
milk. It is a beautiful plant, and may be easi¬ 
ly cultivated. It has a large yellow flower, 
which is curiously plaited.— Thirty-Jive Years 
in the East by Dr. Honigherqer p. 3G4. Dr. 
J. L, Stewart. 

VILVA CHETTU. Tel. Vilva-maram. 
Tam. ^gle marmalos. See Zonar. 

VIMBIKA. Sans. Coccinea indica,lF.(fr .1. 

VIN. Fr. Wine. 

VINA, the bindu lyre, formed by a flat 
piece of wood with strings, having a gourd at 
one j^end, and sometimes one at both ends, 
seen m plates in the hands of Nareda, Saras- 
wati, and the celestial choristers. See Krishna. 

VINAGO AROMATICA, the Columbia 
aromaticaof Latham, is of a mild and timorous 
disposition, and is generally seen in flocks or 
societies, except during the period of reproduc¬ 
tion, when they , pair, and retire to the reces.ses 
of the forest. Tlis nest is simple, and compos¬ 
ed of a few twigs loosely put together, and 
the eggs are two. See Birds, Coluinbidoe. 

VINAIGRK. Fr. Vinagre, Port, Sp. 
Vinegar. 

VINATA. See Arians. 

VINAYA. See Pali. 

VIN AY AKA, a name of Vighneswara. 

VINAYAKA BALA. See Inscriptions. 

VINCA, A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Apooynacese, of which fi\'e or 
six species are known, V. herbacea,' V. major, 
V. minor, V. pusilla, arid V. rosea. Their i 
English name, periwinkle, is derived from the i 
French pervenche, but the French also call | 
V. major the Violette des Sorciers, and the 
Italians Fiore di Morte, from the practice of 
making garlands of it in sorceries and incant¬ 
ations, 

‘vinca FUSILLA. 

V. parviflora, R%xh. FI. Ind. ii. p. 1, 

A small erect annual, common in the East 
Indies, stem smooth. Applied in India as 
an external stimulant in lumbago,~i?oy^. 
O^Shaughneay^ p. 448* 
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VINCA ROSEA. Link. ; Roxh, 

Cartharantbus roseua, Don. 

Madagascar Periwinkle, I Hattan jot, Hind. 

Gul-firinfp, Brno. | Bilk ganneru, Tel. 

A native of China, Cochin-China^ common 
in Indian gardens, with large rose coloured 
flowers. 

VINCETOXICUM CANESCENS. Dke. 

V. vulgare. Rosm. cb Sch. | Tranua of Ravi. 

Not uncommon in parts of the western Pun¬ 
jab Himalaya from 5000 to 9500 feet. In 
some places the natives commend its kbush- 
bo (perfume), which is really a rank heavy 
smell given out when it is bruised.— Dr. J.L. 
Stewart. 

VINDHYA, A range of mountains which 
runs south and north between 24° and 28^ 
N. L., from the neighbourhood of Ahmeda- 
bad towards tho banks of the Jumna, near 
Delhi. Running from the gulf of Cambay 
north-easterly towards the Ganges, the range 
separates Hindustan proper from southern 
India, and forms the northern boundary of 
the valley of tho Nerbudda river, extend¬ 
ing from Guzerat on the W. to the basin 
of the Ganges on the E., and comprised 
between the 22nd and 25th parallels of 
latitude. The average height 1,500 to 2,000 
ft. Chumpaneer, 22*^ 34', 73° 41’; 2,500 ft.; 
Crest of Jam Ghaut, 2,300 ft. ; Mountain 
in Bhopal, 2,500 ft. ; Chindwarra, 2,100 ft. ; 
and Patchmaree, vaguely stated to be 5,000 
ft, ; but this is probably an exaggeration ; 
Dokgur, stated to be 4,800 ft.; PuttaSunkn, 
and Choura Doo, the highest, conjectured at 
5,000 ft. ; Amarkantak, a jungly table-land 
computed to be 3,463 ft- ; Leela. a summit in 
Laiijhee hills, 21*^ 55', 80* 25', 2,500 ft. ; 
another of the same hills, in 21° 40', 80° 35'’ 
2,400 ft. The chain forms the southern 
buttress of the plateau of Malwab, Bhopal, 
(kc. In the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
its crest is but the brow of this table land • 
but in the western part it rises a few hun¬ 
dred feet above the high land on its northern 
side. The passes that have been made over 
this range are, for the moat part, bad. The geo¬ 
logical formations are granitic and sandstone, 
overlaid by trap rock. The Vindhya moun¬ 
tains as they extend across Central India, throw 
out branches behind Agra and Delhi to the 
north. The Vindhya mountain chain is also 
called Bindh, and holds an important posi¬ 
tion both in the mythology and geography of 
India. According to some authorities they are 
called Bindbya, because they appear to obatrucf; 
the progress of the sun. The course of the 
Nerbudda (Narmada) river indicates the 
direction of the principal range, but the 
mountainous tract called Bindbya spreads 
much more widely, meeting the Ganges in 
several places to the norths and stz'etchiDg 
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BcrosB tbe country in such a manner as 
to form the base of an irregular triangle, 
the two other sides of which are the Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar chains, Connected 
with tbe western limits of the Viridhya 
range, by a curved line of hills, are the 
Aravalli mountains, which stretch almost to 
Delhi and serve as a barrier between Central 
India and the western desert. The eastern 
portion of the Vindhya chain is a spreading 
table-land from which spurs descend to the' 
north and south, the latter separating tbe 
different valleys of Orissa. The table-land 
of Chota Nagpur averages 3,000 feet ; and 
westwards near Sirgnjah is higher. Hazari- 
bagh is about 1,800 feet, and Parisnath 
hill on the oast is about 4500 feet ; the 
most easterly spurs approach the Ganges 
at Monghyr, Bhaghulpur and Rajmahal. 

ProfessorMax Muller is of opinion tliatwhen 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north 
of India, they came as a warrior people—van¬ 
quishing,destroying and subjecting tbe savage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
But that, in the countries south of the Vind¬ 
hya, their entry was in the way of colonization, 
and instead of introducing their own Sanscrit 
language, they adopted those of the southern 
nations—refined and improved them till they 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though 
there remain up to the present day, in some 
parts of the interior of the peninsula, savage 
tribes never reached by the superior civiliza¬ 
tion of the Arian. But, although the Arian 
conquerors seem to have crushed and extin¬ 
guished the great mass of the aboriginal inha¬ 
bitants in tbe north of India, yet some of the 
earlier inhabitants of India, who were con¬ 
sidered by the brahmins as impure and un¬ 
worthy to partake of their religious sacrifices, 
found a refuge in the thick forests of the 
mountain districts, and in the countries south 
of tbe Vindhya range, while it is not un¬ 
likely that some of them were tolerated by 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of 
slavery, constituting the class of Sudras, to 
whom though they were not considered as 
twice-born, like tbe three other classes, some 
few civil rights were conceded, and to whom in 
latter days even a brahmiiiical origin vpas at¬ 
tributed, Geologically, few parts of India have 
excited more interest and attention than the 
districts adjoining the Nerbudda river, the 
great thickness of sandstones and associated 
bedS) which form the mass of the Vindhya 
range, being the most striking and remarkable 
feature in that country. There is a great fault¬ 
ing, accompanied by much disturbance me- 
ohauioally, and by much alteration ohetnloally 
(more especially to the south of this fault,) 
ia the roclu which pass along the main Uue 
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of tbe Nerbudda valley, along the continuatipn 
eastward of this line down the valley of the 
Soane, and thence across Bebar, where the 
continuation of the same rocks form the Kur- 
ruckpoor hills. It is considered a high proba¬ 
bility that this line of dislocation was con¬ 
tinued to the east by n<*rth, up or towards 
the valley of Assam ; its main direction being 
E. 15® to 18® N., corresponding with the 
main direction of the Vindhya range and the 
Kliasia hill range. South of this dislocation 
the gieat group of^sandstones, shales, (kc., 
forming the Vindhya hills, ia almost entirely 
absent, unless the highly metamorphosed rocks 
there seen be the continuation downwards of 
the same series greatly altered. This great 
group is altogether of a different character and 
of a more ancient epoch than the beds associ¬ 
ated with the coals ‘of Bengal and of Central 
India,—the latter resting quite unconforiii- 
ably on the former. Mr. Oldham gave the 
name Vindiiyan to this great group, being 
best seen in the well exposed scarps of the 
Viudhyau range ; and to the subdivisions in 
ascending order, the names Kymore, Rewah 
and Bnndair ; but he applied these names only' 
provisionally, as he thought it possible that 
the Rewah lioiestone and Buiidair sandstone 
are only repetitions of the Soane valley lime¬ 
stone and sandstone produced by faulting. 
Resting unconformahly upon the Vitidhya for¬ 
mation, there is a considerable thickness of 
sandstones, shales and coals, in Central India 
much disturbed and traversed by trap dykes. 
The total thickfiess of this group in this 
district exceeds some thousand feet. In these 
beds occur numerous fossil plants, which 
thoroughly identify these rocks with the coal- 
proups of Burdwan, of Ha’zsreebaugh and of 
Cuttjjck. Tuki»»g it as proved tliat the strata 
at Kotah, from wiiich the fish and Saurian re¬ 
mains had been obtained, are the same with 
tliose of Kamptee near Nagpore, the strong 
Pemiian analogies of the Saurians (Brachyops) 
ought nut to he overlooked. The Vindhya 
iiiouutainH form the southern limit of Hindo- 
stan, but, beyond them, separated by the deep 
valley of the Nerbudda, is a parallel chain 
called Injaclri or Satpura, which must be 
crossed before we reach the next natural divi¬ 
sion in the valley of tbe Tapti. This small 
tract is low, but the rest of the Dekhan is 
almost entirely occupied by a table land of 
triangular form about the level of that of 
Central India. ^ ^ 

The Vindyan languages, and particularly 
the Gond, have a closer agreement with the 
Karnataka and Tulttva, and even with the 
Kodagtt and Todava, than with the adjacent 
Telugu. This ia seen in the forma of ipany 
common Dravidian roots and particles. Gondi 
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has also some special affinities with ancient 
Tamil. It is probable that the Telugu and 
Marathi have' spread inland from the east and 
west into the upper basin of the Godavery, 
and thus cut off the ancient connection be¬ 
tween the Gondi and the Karnataka and the 
Maiayalain, which prevails throughout the rest 
of the belt to Cape Comorin. The main por¬ 
tion of the south Dravidian land is occupied by 
three populous nations speaking as many 
dialects.— H^zl/iar/i's Story of p. 220. 

The British World in the East, Ritchie, vol. i. 
p. 6. Hind, Th. vol, p. 302. Prof Max Muller, 
'Rep. B)it, 1847, p\ 330. FAphimtone's 
History of India, p 3. J)r. Oldham. 

VINDHYASARAS. See Manasarovara 
' Lake. 

VINDRA-VANA, in the forests of Vindra, 
in which were placed many temples sacred to 
Kaniya, is on the Yamuna, a few miles above 
Mathura. A pilgrimage to this temple is in* 
dispensable to the true votary of Krishna. 

VINDUSARA, or Himbasara, son and suc¬ 
cessor of Cbandrag'ipta, to whose court a 
Second Greek embassy was sent either by 
hSeleuciis or by his son Antioch us Sotcr. The 
•ambassador Daimachas was considered by 
(Strabo the most Ling of all tlie Greek hLto- 
Irianaof India. Vindnsara died R. C. 263, and 
'was succeeded by his son Asoka.— Thomas* 
Frinsep. 

VINEGAR. 

Khull. Ar. 

Ten, Chin. 

Azyn, Dut. 

Azyn zur, „ 

Acetic acid, Eno. 

Aoetylic acid, ,, 

Pyroligneous acid, ,, 

Acetous acid, „ 

Acid of vinegar, ,, 

Essence of „ ,, 

Spirit of ,, „ 

Viuaigre, 

Acide acetique, 

Essig, 


Fr. 

»> 

Geh. 


Eseig saure, Geu 

Sirka, Guz. Hind. Peus. 
Aceto, It. 

Acido acetico, „ 

Acetum, Lat. 

Acid u in aceticum, ,, 
Chuka, Malkal, 

Vinagre, Port. Span. 
Ukzus, 

Ganchica, 

ICisel, 

Kadidia, 

Kadi, 

Pulla millu, 


Kus. 
Sans. 
Sax. 
SiNon. 
Tam. 
Tel. 

Vinegar is an impure acetic acid, of which 
several varieties are known in commerce, such 
as wine, malt, sugar, toddy, &o. vinegar. 
It is extensively employed for pickling, in 
domestic cookery, <kc. Acetic acid is the 
volatile principle, to the presence of which, 
diluted with variable proportions of water, 
vinegar owes its aroma and pungency. This 
acid exists, ready formed, in notable quan¬ 
tity in certain plants, as Sambucus niger 
or Black elder, Phcpnix dactylifera or Date 
tree, and Rhus typhenus. It may be readily 
generated by the fermentation of various 
vegetable and animal substances, especially 
the former. For commercial purposes it is 
made from certain vegetable and spirituous 
infusions, as those of the grape, malt, and 
the sugar-cane; but any vegetable infusion 
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capable of yielding alcohol will also, when ex¬ 
posed to the necessary conditions, furnish 
vinegar. In most cases, and indeed whenever 
vinegar is manufactured on a large scale, and 
the vinous or jdcoholic fermentation precedes 
the acetous, i ne vinegar is formed entirely at 
the expense of the alcohol. In India vine¬ 
gar is obtainedrfrom the Dolichos uniflorus, 
but is also made from the sediment of 
palm wine or toddy, and is coloured artificially. 
The juice of the Gomuti palm, Arenga 
saccharifera, put into a jar for five days, is 
converted into excellent vinegar, equal in 
strength to that produced by the vinous 
fermentation of Europe. Large quantities of 
the palmyra toddy are converted into vinegar 
in Coylon, and used for pickling gherkins, 
limes, the undeveloped leaves of the cocoa-nut 
and palmyra trees, and other substances. 
It U also prepared from the toddy of the cocoa- 
nut palm. Tlie toddy is collected in fine 
weather, put into jars, and kept covered for a 
month ; it is then strained and replaced in the 
same jars, with the addition of a little Chili 
pepper (Capsicum frutescena) commonly call¬ 
ed Bird pepper ; a small piece of ghorkah, 
fruit of the Gamboge tree, the red sort of which 
18 to be preferred, being most acid, and the 
pod of the Hyperanthera moringa. At the 
expiration of five weeks or a month, it becomes 
very excellent vinegar. The vinegar obtained 
from sugar-cane juice is generally a poor stuff, 
and does not contain more than two per cent, 
of acetic acid, but at some places it is made 
well, especially at Delhi, and really excellent 
at Peshawar, made from grapes; quite fit for 
table use. Acetic acid can be distilled from 
vinegar, but the common country vinegar of 
the bazar generally contains only a very small 
portion of acetic acid, often not more than 
2 per cent. If ten measures be taken of vine¬ 
gar, it should oe distilled till nine have passed 
over,— Powell llandhoolc, v. 1, p. 312 ; Faullc^ 
ner ; McCulloch Commercial Dictionary ; 
Hoyle Materia Medica ; O'Shaughnessy ; Eng^ 
Cyc. Tenneni Ceylon, 

VINGORLA. A seaport on the western 
coast of India in lat. 10°53’ and long. 72^27*. 

VINHO. Port. Wine. # 

VINJANHORA. Hind. Asparagus race- 
mosa. 

VINO. It. Sp. Wine. 

VINTIN, a Portuguese coin formerly cur- 
,rent at Goa, containing 15 basaraco of 2 reis 
each.— Simmond*$ Diet 

VINUM. Lat. Wine. Vinum adustum. Lat. 
Brandy. 

VIOLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Violaceae. There are almost 19 species ’ 
known of the genus Viola. The roots of 
most of the violet tribe have an acrid 
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VIOLA ODORATA. ^ 

nauseous* taste, and have emetic properties, 
and in Europe Y. arvensis, canina, odorata, 
and tricolor are so used. The ** Akukira” 
and Banafslia plants of Kaghati are species 
of Viola ; V. distans and V. serp(|^8ai-e of the 
Khassya, V. glaucescens is of the peninsula, Y. 
odorata is of Europe, Siberia, and China, V. pa- 
trinii is of Siberia and the Neilgterries, V. rox- 
burghiana is of Bengal, and V, Wightiana is 
of the Peninsula. Viola hirta, lactea, and lutea, 
are other species. V.cinerea,'iiois5, grows in tlie 
plains, Trans-Indus, and in the Salt Range, and 
several species are found in the Himalaya up 
to 10,000 feet, perhaps the commonest being 
V. serpens, Wall. The plant of this and otlier 
species is found in the bazar, and considered 
diaphoretic and aperient. Viola patrinii is 
found in Hazara. A dark flowered variety has 
a particularly fine scent. 

VIOLA ODORATA. W. 

Bebuss^j. Arab. I Sweet Violet. Eng. 

March Violet. Eno. | Baiiafsba. Hind. Peus. 

This plant in tho dry state is sold in all lii- 
dian bazars, and is prescribed iiiinfu.sion by the 
hakims asadiaphoreticiii tbetreatmentof fever. 
It nauseates slightly, owing to its containing a 
very minute quantity of the principle termed 
violina, closely resembling the emetine on which 
depend the virtues of the ipecacuanha of Bra¬ 
zil. The Viola odorata, as sold in the bazar, 
has dry, thready, fibrous roots, a pale yellow 
colour, knotty, some as thick as a quill. The 
leaves are heart-shaped ; flowers blue. The 
entire plant retains slightly the delightfully 
sweet smell characteristic of. this tribe. Un¬ 
der the name of Bekli banafsha, or violet root, 
and having precisely the smell of the fresh 
flower of V. odorata, the well known “ orris 
root” or Irisflorentiaiiais also sold in the bazar. 
Excellent issue peas are made from this root. 
The root of this violet separated from the plant 
and reduced to powder, proves emetic in doses 
of from two to four drachms made into a de¬ 
coction by boiling water. The emetic opera¬ 
tion is preceded by much nausea, and is often 
followed by purging. Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
preferred as an emetic the Grin urn toxicarium. 
Several species of violet possess similar proper¬ 
ties.’’^ Royle has figured three Himalayan spe¬ 
cies, V. serpens, Y. reniformis, and V. kuua- 
wurensis, the first of which is found in Mus- 
sooree, the second on the Choor mountain, the 
last ill Kunawur. The sweet scented violet re¬ 
quires a good rich soil, shelter from the sun and 
plenty of water. 1 hey are best grown in pots, 
^require to be moderately sliuded, the morning 
sun being sufiicieiit for them : must be 
protected from the hot winds, and divided 
out into small bunches when transplanted. 
The white violet is not known in the south¬ 
ern part of India, but in England the finest are 


VIPERINE SNAKES. 

generally found in calcareous soils ; in India 
the violet seldom blossoms if grown in garden 
beds.— Riddell. 0*Shauyhnmy page 208. 
Jaffrey. 

VIOLA SUFFRUTICOSA. syn. of loni- 
dium snflruticosum, Ging. 

VIOLA TRICOLOR. Heartsease or Pan¬ 
sy, flowers vary much in size ; some only are 
odorous. The colours are, as its name indi¬ 
cates, mixed and numerous, being from deep 
purple and yellow to bine and white, crimson, 
4kc. In Europe this flo wer has been brought to 
great perfection from" the mode of continual 
offsets. The flowers are not generally scent¬ 
ed, but some are found so on the Neiigherry 
hills. The seed should betaken as soon us the 
seed vessels appear round and full ; they may 
be dried in the house and the seeds preserved; 
if left on the plant thb capsules dry and open 
of themselves, fresh plants springing up from 
the seed that drops out. Requires a light 
loamy vegetable soil.— Riddell. 

VIOLACE.E, Lindley^ the Violet tribe of 
plants, of 3 genera, 9 species, viz. 6 Viola ; 1 
lonidium ; 2 Alsodeia. iSuh Order Sauvage- 
sieae, Lindl. 

VIOLEN WURZEL. Gkr. Orris root. 
VIOLIN. Eno. 

Viooleu. J)i’T. I Violioi. It. 

ViolouH. Fit. Violiues. Se, 

Violineii. Oek. ( 

A stringed musical instrument. 

VIPENI, Tam. A Ceylon tree which growls 
to fourteen inches in diameter, and from 
twelve to fifteen feet high. It is used for boat- 
work and house furniture.— Edye^ Ceylon, 
VIPERINE SNAKES form the third sub¬ 
order of the Opliidia or poisonous snakes, and 
the genera and species of the E. Indies may 
be thus shown :— 

3. Sub order Viperine Snakes. 

I. PlT-VlPKRS. CKOTALIDiE. 
Trimeresaurus 

„ graminens, Shaw^ Eastern part of Asia. 

„ srythrurus, Cantj Bengal, China, Siam,Java. 
„ carinatiis, Gray, Sikkim, Bengal, Rangoon. 
„ purpureiis, Gray. Penang, Singapore. 

,, anamallensis, GtliVy Aiiamallay Hills. 

„ monticola, Gthr, Nepal, Sikkim. 

„ wagleri, JSchleg, Malayan peninsula. 

„ strigatus, Gray, Neilgherries, Deccan. 

„ t.rigonocephalus, Merr, Ceylon. 

„ mucrosquaniatUH, Cant, Assam. 

Pel tope lor raacrolepia, Beddome, Anamallay. ‘ 
Calloselasma rhodostoma, ReinWi Siam. 
Halys blomhoffii, Boie, Japan, Formosa. 

„ pallasii, Gthr, Tartary. 

„ himalayanus, Gthr, Tibet. 

„ ellioti, Jerd, .Neilgherries. 

Hypnale nepa, Lam^ Ceylon, Southern India- 
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II. Vipers. Viperid^. 

Daboia rus3eUii,/S'/mw^, Ceylou, S. India. Him¬ 
alayas* 

Echis carinata, Schneidj Southern India. 

—Gunthers Reptiles. See Reptiles. 

VIR or Bir. Sansc. man, the Latin Vir. Bir« 
bani, the term amongst the Jat for a man’s 
own wife. A femme couverte. 

VIRA* ^ee Hindu. 

VIRABHADRA, or Ehra badra, amongst 
the hiii^oos, a terrible being, created by Siva 
for the purpose of destroying the sacrifice of 
Haksha. His image stands in the temples of j 
the Grama-devata, is by some called an avatar. 
As son of Siva, he is fabled to have been pro¬ 
duced from theya^j a, or plaited locks of that 
deity, which he cut off and threw on the 
ground in a moment of frenzy, on learning the 
death of Suti, caused by the curse of Daksha. 
Vira Bhadra immediately attacked Daksha and 
cut off his head, which foil into the fire pre¬ 
pared for a sacrifice and was burnt. He is 
represented armed with various instruments 
of destruction \ and the representations of him 
are usually seen with the head of a goat (with 
which that of Daksha was replaced on his 
body) near them, or accompanied by a human 
figure with a goat's head.— Cole. Myth. Hind, 
p. 74. See Daksha, Parvati. 

VIRADHA GUPTA. See Kabul. 

VIRAKTA, a class of theDadhuPanthi sect 
of hindoos. They go bare-headed and have 
but one garment and one water pot. 

VIRA BUKKA RAYA. See Sayana Ach- 
arya. 

VIRA DAM A. See Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

VIRAGI, a hindoo religious devotee, who 
takes the name from the Sanscrit words ** vi’’ 
privative, and ‘‘ rag” desire. 

VIRAGI NAGA. See Naga. 

VIRAGU. Tam. Harmala ruta. 

VIRAJ. The primeval being, represented 
under a form half male, half female. The term 
is sometimes applied to Siva and Parvati ; 
but where gods meet gods at every step, it is 
impossible to decide which of them was the 
primeval being. Mr. Colebrooke informs us 
that the primeval being felt no delight, there¬ 
fore man delights not when alone. He wished 
the existence of another, and instantly became 
such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. 
He caused this, his own self, to fall in twain, 
and thus became a husband and wife ; there¬ 
fore was this body, so separated, an imperfect 
moiety of himself. This blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman : he approached her, and 
thus were human beings produced, &c., <fco,— 
pole. Myth. Hind. p. 100. See Brahmadica, 
Saras wati. 

VIEAJAJI ?—Jasminum) sp* Double jas¬ 
mine. 


VIS. 

VIRAKTA. See Viragi, Dadhu Panthi. 
VIRAMP1LA. Tam.Malayal. The Jack- 
wood tree, Artocarpus integrifolia, of great 
value in consequence of its fruit. In Ceylon 
it supports the pepper-vine. In many places 
it is found two feet and a half in diameter, 
and from thirty to thirty-five feef high. In 
Canal a this wood was preferred by Tipu sultan 
for the Grab vessels built at Hoiiore, his 
naval depot. In Ceylon, at Point de Galle, 
it is used by furniture-makers for chairs^ 
couches, ikc., for which purpose it answers 
well, and, if polished with care, its brilliant 
colour is superior to that of mahogany. When 
worked and cut down it is yellow, but turns 
dark and improves by age.— Edye, M, dh. G. 

VIRANANG. Sans. Andropogoii murica- 
tus, Retz, 

VIRA-SAIVA, a sect of hiiidoo worsbip- 
persof the god Siva. They are divided into two 
sects : one seini-brahminical or high church, 
called A'ra’dliya ; the other is aiiti-brahmini- 
cal, and is called Jangam. The A’ra’dhya 
claim to be descendants of saivite brahmin??, 
and between them and the Smarta brahmans 
there is a certain degreeof reluctant intercourse 
founded upon the rites of initiation (iipanaya- 
nani) which both parties use.— Brown s Essay 
on the Greedy Customs^ and Literature of the 

gamsj p ,2, 

VIRA SEN AKA. See Inscriptions, Junir, 
Karli. 

VIRATARA, also Viratarang. Sans. Cua- 
cus root, Andropogoii inuricatus, Itetz, 

VIRaVARMA, See Inscriptions, 

VIRDATT. See Timor Laut. 

VJKEY. Tam. A Ceylon tree which grows 
to about twenty inches iu diameter and twelve 
feet high. It has a very handsome, hard wood, 
and produces a mealy seed, which the poorer 
natives eat as a substitute for x\oo.^Edye 
Ceulon. 

VIRIGE CHETTU.Tel. Cordiasebestena, 
Linn. 

VIRIKA, amongst the Cauarese race ofMy- 
sore and iu the Southern Mahractaoountky,the 
ghost , or evil spirit of unmarried or unchaste 
persons, or of those who ha've met a vio¬ 
lent death. They are appeased by offerings. 

VIRK. See Jat, Jet, Jut. 

VIRTRIUOLO BLO. It. Blue stone. 

VIRUGADU, or Irugudu. Tel- Dalbergia 
latifulia, Ro^b, 

VIRUM,also Vachira kallu.TAM:. Diamond. 

VIS, orViss, orPusseree, an Indian weight. 
The Burmese viss or picktha is 140 tolas, 100 
ticals, 40 pollams or 3 catties, == 31bs. 2oz.; 
8 viss, therefore, inake a maund of 25 lbs. The 
viss, however, varies in different localities : in 
I Trichinopoly, it is 3 lbs.; in Masalipatam, 
3*515 lbs.; in some other places it is maoh 
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XBOre. Visary is a name in the Madras presi¬ 
dency for the vis.— JSimmond's Diet 
VISAGUL. Sing. Bezoar. 

VISAKHADATTA. See Kabul. 

VISALA. See Siirya-vansa, Topes. 
VISCUM ALBUM. L 

Mistletoe, ^ Eng. Jang, Kaghan. 

Banda, Hind. Ahalii, ,, 

Bliangra, Kakbangof SutlkJ. 

Bambal, Kaghan. Uiugiof ,, 

- Wahal, ,, Turapani of Tr. Indus. 

This parasite occurs in many places at from 
3,500 to 9,000 feet in the Punjab Himalaya 
np to the Indus, and in the Suliman Kange. 
The plant is of popular interest as having been 
connected witli Druidical superstitions. But 
the mistletoe of the Druids was exclusively 
that found upon the oak, and was, possibly, so 
much valued because of its rarit}^ for its 
appearance on that tree is now so rare that 
many persons have believed the mistletoe of 
the Druids either to have been some other 
plant, or to have had no real existence. Honig- 
berger states that it is given in enlarge¬ 
ment of tlio spleen, in cases of wound, tu¬ 
mour, diseases of the ear, &c. The fruit is 
covered with a viscid pulp, and is made by 
the Italians, and in Herefordshire, into a kind 
of bird lime ; and as it is a favourite food of 
the large or Missel Thrush, it is thought to 
have given rise to the proverb, ‘I'urdus malum 
sibi cacat.’ The seeds in germination .seem to 
offer an exception to a general law that the 
radicle of the emV)ryo shoots downwards, 
and the plumule upwards ; for the radicle 
of mistletoe invariably turns itself down 
upon the body to which it is attached, 
whatever may be the position of the surface 
of that body with respect to the earth. For 
instance, if a cannon ball, to which mistletoe 
seeds are glued on all sides, be suspended by 
a cord some distance from the eartli, both the 
upper and under .seeds, as well as those at the 
sides, all direct their radicle to the surface of 
the ball. This property ensures their growing 
upon the branches of trees, to whatever side 
they may happen to stick. In fixing itself up¬ 
on a branch, the embryo of the mistletoe 
curves its radicle down upon the bark, and 
then adheres firmly to it, and it is a twelve- 
monthbefore the plumule begins to extend; this 
may be to give the radicle time to pierce tbe 
bark and introduce itself below the liber, 
where it expands and acts the part of a root, 
by attracting thence the fluids which are neces¬ 
sary for the support of the parasite. It is j 
not a little remarkable that in the structure i 
of its ovary, this plant^and others of its order, 
should offer the singular fact of the ovule not 
existing at the time of impregnation, tior ap¬ 
pearing till from six weeks to two months later. 
Dr. Wight gives Viscum coralloides, moni* 
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liforme, orbiculatum, ramosissimum.— Drs, 
Wight, Ic. J. L, Steward. Eng, Cyc, 

VISCUM MONOICUM. 

Kuchila ke naulung. Hind. 

It was accidently discovered in 1836 that 
the Viscum found on the Nux vomica trees of 
Cuttack possessed all the properties of the sup¬ 
porting tree. In 1837 Lieut. Kittoe, then 
at Cuttack, received ir»formation of the exist¬ 
ence of a parasite ou the Nux vomica trees 
which the natives held to be an extremely 
powerful narcotic aud poisonous in small«doses, 
and they u.sed it in the treatment of agues and 
rheumatism. Mr. Kittoe Jiaving procured 
specimens of the leaves, sent them to Dr, 
O’Shaughnessy for experiment. Given in three 
grain doses to dogs aud kids, tetanic spasms 
set in in the course of from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour, recurring at intervals, and 
proving fatal by fixing the diaphragm and 
causing asphyxia. — 08h, p. 375, 

VISENIA VELUTINA. W, Ic. 

Kiedelia velutina, DC. 

GloBBOspermum velutiniim. Wall. 

Visenia umbellata, Blain. W. Ic. 

A considerable tree of Sumatra, Java and 
Mauritius, of great beauty, with rose coloured 
flowers and velvety leaves. It was introduced 
from Sumatra into tbe Calcutta Garden by 
Dr. Wallich.— Voigt Dr. Cleghorn in M, E. 
J. R. 

VISERWA. The name of a usurper with 
whom commenced a line of fourteen princes, 
who held the sceptre for about 500 years, and 
the last of whom was depo.sed in a manner 
analogous to that which had first put the 
dynasty in possession of the throne.— Trav. 
of a Hindoo. 

VISH. Hind. Ativasa, Tel. Aconitum 
ferox, Wall. Cat.^ also any poison, and 
variously pronounced bis, bish. The Sanscrit 
syn. Ati visha, is from ati “very,” and 
visha “ poison.” Wallich applies the terra to a 
species of Betula which he states to be an 
antidote to poison, and in like manner the 
word nirvi.sha an antidote,” has been given 
to some kinds of aconite. But the Telugu 
word is always understood as designating an 
active poison, which is the character of the 
vish, bish, or bikh of upper India.— Royle. 
Roxh, iii. 57. G*Shaughneisy, 155, 168. Elliot 

VISHA. The poison ordeal. If the accus¬ 
ed person swallow it with impunity he is 
innocent. Another ordeal is • the kusha, or 
drinking of holy water. 

VISHA-AL. Maleal. Embelia ribes, 
Burnt* Roxb, 

VISHABUDDI. Tbl. 

Sida acuta, Burm. | Sida lanceolata. 

Boddi is a name of Eivea« Visha is poison, 
referring apparently to a poisonous Convol- 
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vulaceoua plant. Brown refers to a Menisper- 
inaceous plant, Anamirtal sent from Guntur 
to the Exhibition of 1859. 

VISHAKALLU, and Pamu Kallu, also 
Telukallu. Tam. Bezoar. The terms mean res¬ 
pectively poison stone, snake stone, and scor¬ 
pion stone. 

VlSHA KANDRIKELU. Tel. Kandrika 
means “a lot of land or portion of a village 
granted free of rent.’*— Br. 159. 

VISUAL. Tam. Embelia ribes, Burnt. 

VISHALA, also Indravarnni. Sans. Cucu- 
mis colocynthis. Colocynth. 

VISHAMA KONDANARLT. Tel. Sunse- 
viera Roxburghii, SchuU* 

* VISHAMANDALA. Sans. Visba mungali, 
also Visba neduraku. Tel, Visha mungbe. 
Tam. Crinuni asiaticuin, Willde. Herb. 

VIS HA POGALU. Tel. Poisonous vapours. 

VISHNU is the second person in the triad 
or trimurti of hindii deities,and is worshipped 
as the supreme being by about sixty millions 
of the people of India. He is a personifica¬ 
tion of the preserving power, and his sect¬ 
arian worshippers, called vaishnava, are more 
numerous than all the- others. He has on 
nine occasions assumed human and other 
shapes (styled avatar), and has yet to appear 
in his last shape, that of a white horse. Of 
his avatar in human shape may be named 
Rama, Krishna, Buddlia, and Kalki. Vishnu 
is also called Hari, and it is under this name 
that his votaries call together the brahrniny 
kites, Haliseius pondicerianus, to feed them 
with portions of animal food. Vishnu is a 
personification of the sun, or conversely the 
sun is a type of him ; this character, as well 
as that of time, he shares with Brahma and 
Siva. Inhiiidumythologyeverythingis, indeed, 
the sun : but Vishnu is sometimes the earth; 
he is also water, or the fluid and humid princi¬ 
ple generally. Hence he is air, he is also space, 
and his colour is blue, its apparent tint. In 
pictures, Vishnu’s ethereal character is indi¬ 
cated by mounting him,as his vahan, on a garu- 
da composed of the eagle and *the man. Im¬ 
ages and pictures of Vishnu either represent 
him in his own person, or in that of any of his 
avatara or incarnations, and these pictures 
may generally be distinguished Ifrom those 
'of other deities by a shell chank and a- 
wheel or disc, called a chakra. Wheu whirl¬ 
ed by Vishnu, the chakra has a sharp edge, 
and irresistible fire flames from its periphery. 
Two other attributes appertain generally to 
Vishnu : these are the gadha, a mace or club, 
and the padma, or lotus, though these last are 
ofteuer seen in the hand of his avatara than 
in those of Vishnu himself. Vishnu, regard- 
> ed aa time, corresponds with the Florus of 
l^sypt. Tbe legends of his sleeping, awaking, 


and turning on his side, evidently allude to 
the sun at the solstices ; also to the pheno¬ 
mena of the overflow and receding of the 
Gauges, so similar to tliat of the. Nile in 
Egypt. On the 11 th day (sometimes on the 
14th, which is the day of the full moon,) of 
the bright lialf of the lunar month Kartica, 
Vishnu is fabled to arise from his slumber of 
four months. A festival is held in honour of 
this day, and at an auspicious moment, astro- 
logically determined', Vishnu is awakened by 
this incantation or mantra : “ The clouds 

are disperse*!, the full moon will appear in 
perfect brightness, am! I come in hope of ac¬ 
quiring purity to off'er thee fresh flowers of 
the season ; awake from thy long slumber, 
awake ! Lord of worlds.” During his four 
months* repose, and when it is just half over, 
Vishnu is supposed to turn himself on his 
side on the 11th of the bright half of the 
month Bhadra. This is a coincidence with 
the allegories rd the Egyptian Horus. Vishnu 
is tlie second-named of the trimurti or bin- 
du triad, and the preserving spirit of the 
supreme deity Brahm. This god is repre¬ 
sented of a black or bine colour, with four 
arms, in which he holds a club, to show ’that 
he punishes the wicked ; the chank, or wreath¬ 
ed shell, blown on days of rejoiciiii;, and at 
periods of worship ; the chakra or discus, the 
emblem of his universal domination ; and the 
lotus, or water-lily, the ty[)e of his creative 
power. He is variously described : sometimes 
seated on a throne of the sacred lotus, with 
his favourite wife, Lakshmi, in his arms, or 
standing on a lotus pedestal between his two 
wives, Lakshmi and Satyavama.; at others 
reclining on a leaf of that flower, or on the ser¬ 
pent Ananta, or eternity, floating on the sur¬ 
face of the primeval waters ; or riding on Qa- 
ruda (his celestial vahan or vehicle^ which is 
represented as a youth with the wings and 
beak of a bird. No sanguinary sacriflces are 
offered to Vishnu. He is considered as a 
household god, and is extensively worship¬ 
ped. His wives are Lakshmi, the goddesS' 
of fortune and beauty, and Satyavarna. Of 
the various incarnations of this deity, ona 
is mentioned in an ancient legend relating to 
the destruction of the city of Mababalipooram, 
or the Seven Pagodas on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, by an earthquake and inundation, dur¬ 
ing an early period of hindu history. It is 
stated that Hiriuacheren, a gigantic prince 
or demon, rolled up the earth into a shape¬ 
less mass, and carried it down to the abyss^ 
whither Vishnu followed him in the shape of 
a hog,skilled him with his tusk, and repl^d 
the earth in its original position.” A large 
portion of the magnificent ruins ofthateity and 
pagodas are now covered by the sea; Othet 
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parts of them (the sculpture of which are still 
in many places very little injured by the lapse 
of ages or the effect of the elements,) extend 
over a space of several miles. One of the cav¬ 
ern temples, now used as a place of worship, 
is said to contain a fine figure of Vishnu in 
the Varaha avatar. In this avatar Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and vir- 
tuous prince, the son the paissant sovereign 
of Hindustan (whose capital, Ayodhya, is said 
to have extended over a space of forty miles,) 
to punish a monstrous giant, tlavana, who then 
reigned over Lanka or the island of Ceylon. 
Havana, like the tyrants of tlie preceding* 
avatars, according to one version, had obtained 
his power by bis piety. Acording to another, 
the mode of Havana’s acquiremeiit of power 
exonerates Brahma and implicates Siva in a 
manner difficult to account for beyond the 
charmed pale of hindu mythology. Havana, 
to propitiate Siva, cut off nine of liis ten heads, 
and was about to decapitate the tenth, when 
Siva (Mahadeo), moved by such extraordinary 
devotion, demanded to know his wishes, pledg¬ 
ing himself unreservedly to grant them. Hav¬ 
ana demanded immortality, universal domi¬ 
nion, the linga, and Parvati. These were, in 
consequence of Siva’s pleilge, bestowed : but 
as that god happened to be seized with a mo¬ 
mentary uxorious fit, he was unwilling to part 
with the lovely source of all his torment and 
all his bliss; so he prevailed ou Vishnu to 
obtain (which that deity had a happy facility 
in doing) by stratagem, what lie himself could 
not withhold. Vishnu, in disguise, succeeded; 
and Parvati, after purifying herself by austeri¬ 
ties, was restored to her proper lord. Domi¬ 
nion and immortality, it vrould appear, still re¬ 
mained with Havana, as, according to descrip¬ 
tions of compartments said to be in the tem¬ 
ples of Ellora, he made pri.soners ^ all the god.s, 
not excepting Brahma, Vislitiu, and Siva, amr 
put them in cliain.s. The other version is that 
Brahma, in consequence of Havana’s piety, re¬ 
warded him with the monarcliy of three regions. 
Rama Chandra had also been bnmght up in 
the paths of religion and virtue, and had been 
taught that one of the first duties of a prince 
was to subjugate his own passions to their 
control. When, therefore, Havana became au 
apostate from his duty to the gods, Rama- 
chandra was appointed the instrument of his 
destruction. The Grecians had their Homer 
to render imperishable the fame acquired by 
'their glorious combats in the Trojan war ; the 
Latins hadVirgil to sing the prowess of -®neas, 
and the Hindus have had their Valmiki 
to immortalize the martial deeds of Rama, and 
his army of monkeys, in subduing the giant 
Havana and his hosts of many-headed mon¬ 
sters, The Ramayana, one of the finest epic 
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poems (in spite of its many extravagances) ex¬ 
tant, beautifully describes the incidents of 
Rama’s life, and the exploits of the contending 
foes. The deity whose fame is thus celebrat¬ 
ed, Is, in the pictorial representations of him, 
usually described as a green man, seated be¬ 
neath an umbrella, the emblem of sovereignty, 
on a throne : a quiver of arrows hangs sft his 
back ; iu one band he holds his destructive 
bow, and in the other a flower of the sacred 
lotu.<«. By bis side i.s placed Sita, who is de¬ 
picted as a goddess of transcendent beauty, of 
a deep yellow complexion. The incarnate dei¬ 
ty, whose exploits are recorded by the poet 
Valmiki, is considered by Sir William Jones 
to be the same as the Dionysos or Bacchus of 
the Greeks. This Dionysos or Bacchus, whom 
lie imagined to be Rama, the son of Cush, is 
fabled to have invaded India and other coun- 
trie.s with au army of satyrs, commanded by the 
sylvan deity Pan ; and Sir William Jones con¬ 
cludes that this army, or probably part of it 
which he thinks may have been composed of 
hardy mountaineers, gave rise tf> the poetical 
tale of the feats of Hama aided by the heroic 
Hanuman and his host of monkeys. We shall, 
however, obtain a more consistent, as well as a 
better understood comprehension of Rama, in 
considering him to have been the son of Desa- 
ratha, of the solar race, king of Ayodhya, now 
termed Ondh, a potent sovereign of Hindus¬ 
tan who, having been banished by his father 
ill consequence of the machinations of his 
queens, retired to the banks of the Godavery, 
accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, and 
his wife Sita, and lived in the neighbouring 
forests the austere and secluded life of an as¬ 
cetic. But Sita having been forcibly taken from 
him by Havana, the king of Lanka (Ceylon), 
Hama, with the aid of Sugriva, the sovereign 
of Karuata, invaded the kingdom of Havana, 
and having conquered him, placed his brother 
on the throne of Lanka in his stead. The 
Godavery is a sacred stream, and its banks 
appear to be classic ground, where the visitor 
is almost at every step reminded of the heroes 
of the Ramayana. Here are the temples of 
Kama and Hanuman, the caves of Nasuk (nose) 
which commemorate the ungallant action of 
Lakshmau in cutting off the nose of Sur- 
panukha, and the cave of Sita, round which 
Lakshman drew the circle with his bow, 
which in his absence she was not to overstep. 
Like the misguided bride of Blue-beard, how¬ 
ever, she did so; and the war of Lanka and 
the Ramayana were the consequences. Rama 
is extensively worshipped, and ■ numerous 
temples are erected to him> among which is 
the splendid one at Ramnaghur. The second 
of Vishnu’s ten grand avatars, or incarnations, 
was in the form of a tortoise> and hence 
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called the Kurma avatara, the principal ind¬ 
ent in which wae churning the oeeap with 
t&e mountain Mahdara, the huge serpent 
Sesha sefdngaearope to whirl the mountain 
round withal, and Vishnu, in the shape of a 
tortoise, sustained the vast load. The result 
was fourteen precious articles, called gems, or 
chaoda ratni, (more classically Chatur desa 
ratna), and one of the fourteen was poison ; 
but, 

** To soften human ills, dread Siva drank 

The poisonous flood that stain’d his azure neck.” 

It might perhaps have been more in cha¬ 
racter, if the preserving power had averted 
from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this '‘poisonous flood,” but the 
legend, which is very popular, gives the action 
to Siva or Mahadeva, whence the epithet Nila- 
kantha or blue throated, is a name of Siva. 
With the saiva sect it is now not an uncommon 
name of men, usually pronounced, as is that of 
the deity, Nilkant. It is related in the Scanda 
Parana, that, when the whole earth was co¬ 
vered with water and Vishnu lay asleep on 
the bosom of Devi, a lotus arose from his 
navel, and its ascending flower soon reached 
the surface of the flood; that Brahma sprang 
from the flower, and looking around without 
seeing any creature on the boundless expanse, 
he imagined himself the first born. Vishnu, 
otherwise called in this character, Narayana, 
with his toe in his mouth, reposes on a float¬ 
ing lotus leaf. This may perhaps represent 
a circle, and like the tail of a snake in its 
mouth, in mythological language, is inter¬ 
preted endless ; applied to time, eternity: 
to being, eternal. 

The sects of the h}ndoos merge into eadh 
other ; for, in consequence of the interposition 
ofVishnu to appease a physiological difference 
between Mahadeva and Parvati, or the wor*^ 
shippers ofthe Linga a^d Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) 
navel, says hI»jor Moor, eame to be considered 
as the same with the Yoni, thus confounding 
the yonija with the vaishnava. The yp-i^h- 
nava sect of the present day, though nominally 
worshippers of Vishnu, are, in fact, votaries 
of deified heroes. The Goculast’ha (one branch 
of this sect) adore Krishna, while the Be-ma- 
nnj worship Ramachandra. Both have again 
branched into three sects; one pf whom, 
the exclusive worshippers of Krishna, are 
deemed the only true and orthodox vaishnava; 
another joins his favorite Radha with the 
hero; a third, called radha-villabhi, adoVes 
Radha only, considering her a^ the active 
power of Vishnu. The followers of theae last 
meutioped sec^ hove adopted tha singular 
practice of presenting to their own wives the 
obistions intended foe the godded; and those 
among them who follow the left-handed path 
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are said to require their wiraa to be naked 
when attendiiig them at their devotions* 
Among Hhe Bal^noj some seorship Rama 
only, and others both Rama and Site ; none of 
them practice any indecent mode of worship, 
and they all, like the goculast’ha, as well as 
the followers of the bhagavata, delineate on 
their fore-heads a double upright line with 
chalk, or with saqdal-wood, and a red cirolet 
with red sanders wood, or with turmeric end 
lime ; but the Ramanuj add Ian upright red 
line in the middle of the double white one. 
The saiva sect are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bbavani conjointly ; and they adore the Hugo, 
or oompound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaishnava do the image of Lakshmi-Naro- 
yana. There are no exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists, 
called Lingi; and the exclusive adorers of the 
goddess are the saota sect. Major Moors¬ 
men tions that the indecent worship of tbl> 
sect is most grossly so, and consists of un? 
bridled debauchery with wine and women; 
they are held in deserved detestation ; and 
even the decent sacta follower^ do pot make 
public profession of their tenets, por wevr 
on their foreheads the merks of their sect, 
lest they should be suepected of belong* 
ing to the other branch of it. The saiva and 
sacta delineate on their foreheads three hori¬ 
zontal lines with ashes obtained, if possiblci 
from the hearth on which a consecrated fire 
has been maintained ; they add a red circlet, 
which the saiva make of red sanders, and 
which the sacta, wheft they avow themselves, 
mark either with aaffron or with turmeric and 
borax. The Saura pr Suria are true worship¬ 
pers of the sqn; end eome of tjiena pdore the 
dormant and active energies of the planet con¬ 
jointly. I'his sect, which is not very numer- 
oqs, is distinguished by the use of red sanders 
for the horizontal triple line, as well as for the 
circlet on their foreheads. The left-handed 
path, or indecent mode of wor^ip, of the 
several sects, especially that of the sacta sect, 
is founded on the Tantra, which are, for this 
reason, held in disestseni. The wovshippsrb 
of Vishnu, Siva and the Sakti, are not to bo 
confounded with the orthodox adorero pf thoao 
diyiniWw; braliminiB of learning, if they 
have any religion at all, isfiU acknowledge 
themBClvas tp belong any of the popular 
divisions of the hjndn faitp ^ ‘ 


although, as a 

matter of simpie preference, they mdre espe¬ 
cially worship some iiidivl^al deity as their 
dfaosen or lahta Deyata. They refer atsb td 
the Vedas, the books of law, the Fdtmuus, and 
Tantras, as the only litual which thejr rcoeg^ 
ttise, and regard aH practices not deriyid 
from those sources as irfe^laf and 

Vishnu, and all other of roe Mndoo deitiei^ 
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hikve their different avatars or incarnations, in 
all of v^hich, except that of the Sacti them¬ 
selves, they have their saoti (wives) or ener¬ 
gies of their attribates. These have again 
ramified into numerous names and forms. The 
great point of difference amongst the sectaries 
j 3 as to the claims of respective deities to be re¬ 
garded as the First Cause. Some assert that 
as Vishnu (the preserving spirit of God) was 
sleeping on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, 
on the face of the waters, after the annihila¬ 
tion of a former world, a lotus sprung from 
his navel. From this issued Brahma, who pro¬ 
duced the elements, formed the present world, 
and gave birth to the god Rudra (or Siva) the 
destroyer. He then produced the human race. 
From his head he formed the brahmins or 
priests; from his arms, the khetri or warriors; 
from his thighs the vaisya or merchants ; and 
from his feet the sudra or husbandmen. If 
inquiry be made of a vaiahnava, or one of the 
exclusive adorers of Vishnu, he will not fail 
of exalting the object of his own adoration to 
the throne of the one only almighty being; 
and with that view will call him Narayana, al¬ 
though, in fact, the name is not strictly ap¬ 
plicable to that being, but to his spirit, if 
such a personification can be conceived. The 
Qoculast’ha, a branch of the vaishnava, will 
similaiiy exalt Krishna, the exclusive object 
of their adoration ; and in other personages we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persons of 
Narayana and Brahma. On the other hand, 
many of the bindu sects seem to have originat¬ 
ed, ill a great measure, out of opposition to the 
brahminical order; teachers and disciples are 
chosen from any class, and the distinction of 
castes is, in a great measure, sunk in the new 
one of similarity of schism. The ascetics and 
mendicants, also, in many instances, affect to 
treat the brahmins with particular contempt^ 
and this is generally repaid with interest by 
the brahmins. A portion, though not a large 
one, of the populace, is still attached to the 
Bmarta brahmins as their spiritual guides, and 
60 far are distinct from any of the sects; whilst 
most of the followers even of the sects pay 
the . ordinary deference to the brahminical 
order, and especially evince towards the brah¬ 
mins of their own fellowship, of whom there 
is generally an abundance, the devotedness and 
, submission which the original hindu code so 
perpetually inculcates. Excluding those bin- 
dus who may be regarded as the regular wor¬ 
shippers of recognised gods, the following is 
an enumeration of the several sectaries of 
each classi and to them wo refer for notices 
of their origin and tbnets. 
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Vaxihnma tecU. 


1. Kamanuja or Sri Sam- 

pradaya,or Sri Vaish¬ 
nava. 

2. Ramaoandi or Eama- 

wat. 

3. Kabir Panthi. 

4. Khaki. 

5. Maluk Dasi. 

6. Dadhu Pauthi. 

7. Raya Dasi. 

8. Senai. 

9. Yallabha Chari or Ru¬ 

dra Sampradayi. 


10. iCdira Bai. 

11. Hadbawa Chari or 
Brahma Sampradayi. 

12. Nimawator Sanak^i 

Sampradayi. 

13. Vaishnava of Bengal. 

14. Hadha YallahhL 

15. Sak’hi Bhava. 

16. Charan Dasi. 

17. Harischandi. 

18. Sadhua Panthi. 

19. Madhavi. 

20. Sauayasi, Vairagiand 

Naga. 


Saiva sects. 


1. Dandiand Dasnami. 

2. Jogi. 

3. Jungama. 

4. Paramahansa. 

5. Urdhaba’hu, Akas- 

Muk*hi and Nuk’lii. 


6. Gudara. 

7. Ruk’hara,Suk’haraaiid 

Uk’bara. 

8. Kara Lingi. 

9. Sauyasi. 


Sakta sects. 


1. Dakshini. 

2. Vami. 


3, Kanchebiya. 

4. Kararia. 


Miscellaneous sects. 


1. Ganupatya. 

2. Samapatya. 

3. Nanik Sbahi, of seven 

classes, viz. 

a. Udasi. 

b. Ganjbakhsbi. 

c. Ramrayi. 

d. Suthra Shahi. 

e. Govind Sinhi. 

/. NirmaJa. 
g. Naga. 


4. Jaina,of two principal 

orcleis, 

a. Digatnbara. 
h. Swetambara. 

5. Baba Lali. 

6. Fran Nathi. 

7* Sadh. 

8. Satnami. 

9. Siva Narayini. 

10. Sunyabadi. 


Amongst other sectarians, we have— 

Bhakta. 


Agbori. 

Avadhuta 

Gudara, 

Kanclielia 


Saurapata or Saura. 

Brabmachari. 

Kerari. 


The following are towns with celebrated 
vaishnava temples :— 

Tirupathy (N. Arcot.) Yen cat a Ramah- 
CoDjeveram (Cbiogleput.) Vurda Raja. 

'J'nplicaDe (Madras.) Parthasardy, 

Seringham (Trichy.) Runga N aika. 

Seriugapatam (Mysore.; do. 

Sevasumoodrum (Mysore.) do. 

Malcotta (Mysore.) Chellapilla Roya. 
Theroonarray aDapooruin( Myfeore.) Y 6ga Naraaimha 
Nursepoorum (Mysore.) Narasimha. 

Near Quntoor, Panaka Narasimha. 

Bilegory Rungan Hill (Mysore.) Bilegori Runga. 
Mondepollum (Coimbatore.) Vencata Kama. 
Sutheagal ( do. )Guiiee BamasaWmy 
Streeparamathoor (Chingleput.) Odayavur. 
Tinanore ( do } Bakoha Yatobala- 

sawmy. 

Teroovellore ( do ' ) Veeraragavu. 

Chicacole (Granjam.jOhicacoluaawmy. 

Buthrachella (Ceded dists.) Rama, 

Caroor (^oinibatore.)^lmu^ony Yencataramen. 
Uduppy (8. Canara) Krishna. 

Ulamaloo Mungapoorum (H* Aroot.) Ulamaloo- 

munga. 
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Other localities famed fur incarnatious Of 
Vishna are— 

Kuvilady. 

Algberry. 

Strevullyputtoor. 

Scrivycoontum. 

Aauntasar.um. 

Triputor. 

Jauartbanum. 

Ghuteka Chellum. 

Ahabulum. 

Srisailutu. 

Ashadi Ekadasi ia the eleventh of the light 
half of the month Ashad, and ia dedicated to 
Vishnu. It falls about the 12th July, and re¬ 
fers to the summer solstice, and, on this feast 
day, commences the night of the god, during 
which he reposes for four months on the ser¬ 
pent Sesha. The Battia are a hindu sect 
■who worship Vishnu ajid his incarnation as j 
Ballaji,at Panderpurand Triputti. They have 
a great reverence for their guru, whom they 
style maharaj, and place at his disposal tan,! 
man, dhan, body, mind and means, and recent¬ 
ly, in Bombay, scandalous immoralities regard¬ 
ing the carelessness of their women were shown. 
They are generally merchants. Amongst the 
vaishnava, the term Bhakta or Bbagat is now 
usually applied to a puritan, or individual 
more devout than hia neighbours. The Bhak¬ 
ta formerly were a sect who worshipped 
Vishnu as Vasudeva, and the Bhakta mala 
is a work in which is embodied the legendary 
history of all the most celebrated Bhakta or 
devotees of the vaishnava order. It was ori¬ 
ginally written in a Hindi dialect, by Nabha 
Ji, about A. D, 1580, bat was added to by 
Navayan Das, who probably wrote in the reign 
of Shah Jehp.n. This, termed the Mala, was 
added to in A.D. 17 13 by Krishna Das, the ad¬ 
ditions being named the Tika. The sacrificial 
offerings to Vishnu are rice, flowers, curds, 
fruits. To Siva and Diirga, the objects offered 
in sacrifice, are goats, sheep and buffaloes. 

The Talal plant is typical of a nymph be¬ 
loved by Vishnu or Krishna. The Chata- 
iiula, according to Wilson, are a class of 
sudra who worship Vishnu exclusively, and 
whose occupation is the sale of flowers; and 
this seems to be the race known in the pen¬ 
insula as the Satani or Satani-wanlu. 

The Anananta chaturdasi is a hindu festival 
in honor of Vishnu. 

The Bairagi or Viragi, meaning devoid of 
passion, are hindu devotees, worshippers of 
Vishnu. In the south of India Vishnu is 
considered by the vaishnava to be the supreme 
being, or the masculine power of the Para- 
baravastu, and he is one of the mummurthi. 

The Bania race largely worship Vishnu, 
who is adored in some places as the four¬ 
armed,” and is placed upon an altar clad in 
robes of his favourite colour (paudu, or yellow 
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ochre), whence one of his tiUes, Pandurang. 
At the intervals of the 'minor destruc¬ 
tions of the world, Vishnu is represented as 
having reposed himself upon the serpent Sesha, 
amidst the waters by which the earth is 
overspread. He also sleeps for four months, 
from the 11th of Asharh to the 11th of 
Kartik, or from about the middle of June to 
the middle of October, or from the time the 
periodical rains usually commence till their 
termination. V'ykoontha is the seat of 
Vishnu, the heaven which he quitted to as¬ 
sume the incarnate form of Hama. There sits 
the preserver of the world, enthroned with his 
consort Lakshmi, attended by Hanuman, Ga- 
ruda, and watched by Droove, the north star, 
the keeper of his royal gate. Nothing has yet 
turned up to give a clue for ascertaining the 
age in which vaishnavism first originated. 
The most authentic fact of its earliest exist¬ 
ence on record is furnished by the inscrip¬ 
tion on the iron pillar at Delhi, stating raja 
Dhava, who put up that pillar in A. D^ 319, 
to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. The 
next fact is supplied by Fa Hian, who saw the 
Vishnupod to have been already established 
at Gaya in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Vishnu worship is said to have been 
instituted at Kanchi in the Carnatic by 
Luchmana Aobarya, but it must have been 
by a learned brahmin either of Kajpootana 
or Guzerat, places famous for the life and acts 
of Krishna, that vaishnavism was modified to 
introduce the worship of that incarnation. 
The great text-book of the vishuuvites, Stree- 
mut Bhagbut, is supposed to be the work of 
Bopdeva, a grammarian who lived in the court 
of the rajah Deoghur in the middle of the 
twelfth century. In vaishnava hinduism, 
there are five stages of faith. The first 
and lowest is simply contemplative, like 
that of the rishi, Sanaka and Yogendro. 
The second is servile, like that of men gene¬ 
rally. The third is friendly, like the feeling 
with which Sreedama and the Gopun re¬ 
garded Krishna. The fourth is maternal, 
paternal, or filial, like that of Jashoda,Devaki, 
&c. The fifth and highest is amorous or lov¬ 
ing, like that of Rad ha. 

The name ofVishnu is sai4 to occur in sever¬ 
al hymns of the veda as an epithet of ludra ; 
the earliest mention of Vishnu, however, now 
worshipped as Krishna, is on the iron pillar at 
old Delhi. Gaya is Fa Hian's Kla-ye. It is fa¬ 
mous for the hindu vishnupod. The vishnupod, 
is a rival counterpart of the impression of 
Buddha’s foot, and Gaya and Boodh Gayit, ia 
each other’s proximity, point out the alternate 
predominance of the antagonistic sects* The 
vishnupod had been set up prior to Fa Hian’s 
visit. Gayalese widowers are barred the privi-* 
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Simhaudry, 

Bhudradry. 

Pimdrapoorum. 

Virarymuly. 

Thenkasi. 

Tirvuttoor. 

Tirmamboor. 

Mylapoor. 

Eristampet. 
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l 0 |P 6 of wiving aftor tW doatb of thoiv 6vat 
wife, as bindu widows are barred the privilege 
of taking a husband after the death of their 
fiiat lord this savours of the oeliba^ ol ike 
budd’hist prieais. The god Vishnu is to the 
mind of his hiiidu worshippers the one supreme 
being who created all tilings and exists in 
all things. According to a widely spread 
belief, Vishnu became iiioarnate in succession 
ill the two heroes Rama and Krishna, for the 
purpose of delivering the human race from 
the oppressions of the Kakshasa. or demons; 
in other words, to drive out the buddhist 
hierarchy, and re-establish the brahminical 
system in India. From some cause or other, 
tUe worship of Viehuu declined in Bengal, but 
it was modified and revivedinthe fifteenth cen¬ 
tury by a celebrated religious teacher named 
Chaituuya. This eminent personage succeed¬ 
ed in reforming many religious and social 
abuses and founded a sect of all classes with¬ 
out any distinction of caste ; and iu so doing, 
continued the great work of Jayadeva,. which 
was commenced about a century previ¬ 
ously. The Baiiia race of Bengal chiefly 
belong to the sect of Chaitunya, and acknow¬ 
ledge him an inoarnation of Krishna, with¬ 
out however adopting any of those ascetic 
habits which distinguish many of the vaish- 
iiava. The lay followers of Chaitunya are 
merely initiated in the mantra or invoca¬ 
tion to the deity by their religious precep¬ 
tors, who a re called Goaains. These go- 
sabts are followers of Nityananda, the 
coadjutor of Chaitunya, and it was to this 
Nityananda that Chaitunya intrusted the task 
of spreading his religion after his retirement 
from his sinritual labours. Up to the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century, the gosain were 
held in great veneration, but since then, in 
Bengal, they receive little respect excepting 
from hindu females, being regarded amongst 
the more enlightened hindu community, as 
the main preservers of superstitious ideas 
and usages. The gosaiu are otherwise called 
guru, and as such are hereditary preceptors 
in a family. The utmost respect that is 
paid to the Bengalee gosain .by their fol¬ 
lowers, consists iu taking and kissing the 
dust of their feet, but the younger females 
are not permitted to appear before them, and 
110 scandals have arisen in the community like 
those which about the year 1867, obtained 
such unhappy notoriety in the western presi¬ 
dency. Throughout Bengal, Nuddea is cele¬ 
brated as the great seat of hindu learning and 
orthodoxy., the most sacred place of hindu 
retreat* The Chaitunya Bhagbut states : 

* Noplace on earth is equ^ to Nuddea, 
because Chaitunya was there incarnated. No 
one can tell the wealth of Nuddea^ If people 
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read iu Nuddea, they find the r&s of learning, 
and the number of students is innumer¬ 
able.’ The brightest epoch in the history 
of Nuddea, however, dates from the eta of 
Chaitunya. Regarded by his adversaries as 
a beresiarch, worshipped by his followers 
as an incarnation, he is now truly appreciat¬ 
ed by the discerning generation of the nine¬ 
teenth century as a reformer whose efforts pro¬ 
duced a little good. The consorts of Vishnu are 
Lakshmi, Padma or Sri, and those of Siva are 
Parvati, Bbawani or Durga.— Wilson*8 
doo Sects, Wilson^s Qlossary, Travels of a 
Hindoo, Coleman, Moor, See Avatar, Bhavani, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Iswara, Kali, Kama, 
Kapila, Kedarnath, Krishna, Kurma, Laksh¬ 
mi, Man-Lion, Maya, Mendicants, Mohiui, 
Nandi, Naneshwar, Narayana, Parvati, Pri- 
t’hivi, Rama, Ramanandi, Ramavat, Ramaya- 
na, Ravana, Rosaries, Sakta, Salagramma, 
Sanyasi, Saraswati, Satani, Semiramis, Ser¬ 
pent, Sri Sampradaya, Surya, Takht i Suli- 
man, Tiipati, Vaishnava, Vamana, Varaha, 
Veda, Viragi, Vrishala, Yoni. 

VISHNU BHAKTA, a worshipper of 
Vishnu, more especially as Ramachandra or as 
Krishna. 

VISHNU KANTL Hind. Clitorea temata. 

VISHNU KAUANDI Tam. Vishnu karau- 
ta, Tbl. Evolvulus alsinoides, Linru 

VISHNU-MUNDIRU, is a flat-roofedl 
building having one room with a portico in 
front, erected either within or without the wall 
which encloses a hiudoo house, or at a little 
distance from the owner’s house,-—IFarcf’s 
View of the Hindoos, voL ii. p. 3. 

VISHNU PUNYAJANA. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

VISHNU PURANA. The fourth book 
of this work contains all that the hiudoos 
possess of their ancient history. It is a tolera¬ 
bly comprehensive list of dynasties and indi¬ 
viduals, but is a barren record of events. It 
can scarcely be doubted, however, but that 
much of it is a genuine chronicle of persons, 
if not of oocurreucea. The Vishnu Purana 
has kept very clear of particulars from which 
an approximation to its date may be conjec¬ 
tured. No place is described of which the 
sacredness has any known limit nor any work 
cited of probable recent ooinpositioiL The 
Veda> the Purana, and other works' funding 
the body of Sanscrit literature are all named ; 
and so is the Mahabai'ata, to which therefore 
it is subsequent. Both budd’hists and jains 
are adverted to. It was, therefore, written be¬ 
fore the former had disappeared; but they ex¬ 
isted in some parts of Indie as late as the 
twelfth century at least, luid it is probable 
that the Purana was compiled befote that 
period. That it is discredited by palpable 
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VISVA DAVAB. 


VI9VAM1TEA. 


I o\\ 

absonUties in rfegard to the longevity <rf the 
prinees of the earliei? dynaeties tnrut be 
granted, and the particulaJca preaerved of 
sokud of them are trivial and fabulous. Still 
there is an inartificial simplicity and consist¬ 
ency in the succession of persons, and it is 
not essential to its credibility or its usefulness 
that any ejcact chronological adjustment of its 
different reigns should be attempted. Deduct¬ 
ing however from the larger number of princes 
a considerable proportion, there is nothing to 
shock probability in supposing that the 
hindu dynasties and their ramifications were 
spread through an interval of about twelve 
centuries anterior to the war of the Maha- 
barata, and conjecturing that event to have 
occurred about fourteen centuries before 
Christianity, the commencement of the regal 
dynasties of India is thus carried to about 
2600 years before that date. After the date 
of the great war, the Vishnu Parana, in 
common with those Puranaa which contain 
similar lists, specifies kings and dynasties with 
greater precision, and offers political and chro¬ 
nological particulars, to which, on the score 
of probability, there is nothing to object.— 
Professor Wilson^ pages 64, 65, 70, and 71, 
quoted at page 235 of Thomas' Prinsep,vol ii. 
See Kasambi, Puranas. 

VISHNU-RATHA, the car of Vishnu. 
This is Garuda or Guruda, an eagle, now per¬ 
sonified as a winged man. 

VISHQLA. Kus. Cucumis colooynthis, 
Linn, 

VISHWA-TULASL. Sans. Basella alba, 
Linn, 

VISIGOTH. See Hindoo. 

VISISHTH A-DVAITA,asystera of philo¬ 
sophy, founded by the vaishnava philosopher 
Ramanuja. See Sri Sampradaya. 

VI SLA DEV A. See Haravali or Harauti. 

VISRAVANA. See Ravana. 

VISRI. Tam. a fan, 

VISS. A weight of the peninsula of India 
of lbs. 3 oz. 3. Ill Burma, the viss is equal to 
100 tikal ill weight, or 336*6516 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois ; the Burmese name of the weight is 
Paiktha. 

VISSCHEN. Dut. Pish. 

VISSER PALLAM. Tam. Ehretia buxi- 
folia. 

VISTARA-KULA-PALLA, or Istarakula 
palem, Holarrheua antidysentrica, Wall, 
The name is taken from the leaves being 
employed as trays by hiiidus to eat from, and 
which are often made from this tree, but also 
applied to Holoatemnoa Ebeedianum, 

VISTNA KLANDI. Malsai.. Viatnu 
Kraudi. Tam. Vistnu KrandAiu. Txl, Evoi- 
Vulus alsluoides, Limit 
VISVA DEVAH. See Hindoo, Saraswati. 
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VISVA KARMA, the VulcAn of the bin- 
dus. 

VISVAMITRA. A famotifi riehl of the hin- 
doos. Viswamitra was born a prince in the 
Lunar dynasty. According to the Rathayana, 
he was the fourth from Prajapati, but the Bha- 
gavat makes him the fifteenth from Brahma. 
They agree in calling him the son of Gkdhi, 
*who, according to the first, was the son ol’' 
Kusanabha, and, according to the second, the 
son of Kusamba. Viswamitra was sovereign 
of Kanoj, and engaged in war with the sage 
Vasist’ha for the possession of Surabai, the all 
bestowing cow. In this contest, the cow pro¬ 
duced all sorts of forces, particularly mleclilia, 
or barbarians, by whose aid Vasisht’ha ovei;- 
caine his adversary. There can be little doubt 
that this legend is an allegorical account of a 
real transaction, and that by the cow we are to 
understand India, or the most valuable por¬ 
tion of it, possibly the valley of the Ganges, 
for the sovereignty of which either two 
princes or two tribes, the brahmins and 
kshetriyas, contended. One of the parties call¬ 
ing to their aid the barbarians, the Persians, 
and not impossibly the Greeks, triumph¬ 
ed by their means. Viswamitra was born a 
sage, in consequence of his mother partaking 
of some charmed food prepared by the muni 
Rlcbika for his wife, her daughter. After 
olt)serving the superior might of the brah-* 
mins, he engaged in a course of austerities, 
to rise from the mortal order in which he 
was bora to that of the sacerdotal, and ulti¬ 
mately Compelled Brahma to grant him that 
elevation. To Viswamitra, and his successors, 
are attributed the ballads in the third book of 
the Rig Veda. The Viswamitras are known as 
the Kusbika or Kaushika; that \s, they came 
from Kush, to this day the name of a 
river near the Asia Palus, where M. Perrier 
found the ruins of a large place called Eussan. 
The Eushan, be tells us, were a famous scy- 
thian race, who held Balkh in remotb anti* 
quity. Sir H. Rawlinson found their bricks, 
with cuneiform scythio legends at Susa and 
on the Persian Gulf. Cush is largely used iu 
the local nomenclature of Central Asia. The 
Caspian Sea, Cashgar, Cashmere, Khas-Sak, 
(Sacseor Cossack) Caucas-as (Khas-mountara) 
Cossffi or Cissii in Persia, the Bal-kash lake 
and the Kush, are terms, and these are but a 
mere sample, and it is supposed that the 
Scythians did not come to the Cushites, but 
that the Cushites colonized Mongolia, as they 
colonized Arabia, Ethiopia and the N. coast of 
the Indian ocean. Indra himself is called a son 
of Kusika. Fire and Indra worship seem to 
have been introduced by the Viswamitras 
abd to have siipplao^d a previous sun worship 
of earlier immigraiits .—Smcwt JSd* 
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YITBX ALATA. 


mayana^ 7. Sect, -62y Mahahharat^ Adi 
Farva, Bhagavaty jx. lo, Ac, See Brahma- 
dica, Vidya, Hiudoo. 

VISVARAWA MUNI. See Ravana, Surya 
vansa, Kuvera. 

VISWAKARNIA, <»ue of the gods of 
the hiudoos, the architect of the universe 
and the fabricator of arms to the gods, is 
the sou of Brahma, and the Vulcan of the 
hind us. He is also called the Sutar, or 
carpenter, and presides over the arts, manu¬ 
factures, &c. In paintings, he is represented 
as a white man with three eyes, bolding a club 
in bis right baud. Some of the most grand 
and beautiful of the cavern temples at Ellora, 
Nasik, <fec., bear the name of tljis god. One, 
at the first mentioned place, is hewn one hun¬ 
dred and thirty feet in depth, out of the «olid 
rock, presenting the appearance of a magnifi¬ 
cent vaulted chapel supported by ranges of 
octangular coluums, and adorned by sculptures 
of beautiful and perfect workmanship. In the 
sculptured representations of this deity he is 
shown ill a sitting posture, with his legs per¬ 
pendicular, and holding with the fingers of one 
hand the fore-finger of the other. Sir W. 
Jones considers Viswakarma to be the Vulcan 
of the Greeks and Romans ; being like Vulcan, 
the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor 
of the Agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war be¬ 
tween them and the Daitya, or Titans.— As, 
lies. vol. i. 264. See lusoriptious, Vidya, 
Saraswati. 

VISWASRH, or Wisweesa, an Indian 
long measure, of from 4i to 5 inches ; also a 
superficial measure of 20 to 24 square inches.— 
Simmoiid's Did, 

VISWASAH. See Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

VISWA TULASI. Sans, Basella alba, 
Ocimum album. 

VISWA VARNA. See Inscriptions. 

VISWESWARA. Sans. Lord of all—an 
epithet pf Siva. See Benares, Kala, Priyanath. 

VrrA BAJA, See Inscriptions. 

VITACE^ of Lindley’s Nat. Syst, a natural 
order of plants, climbing, sarmentose, some¬ 
times simple shrubs, rarely herbs.‘DeCandol- 
le’s Frodromus enumerates, under 5 genera, 
102 forms, viz. 32 E. Indian ; 20 S. Ameri¬ 
can ; 11 N. American ; 11 W. Indian ; 4 from 
Madagascar, Bourbon and Mauritius ; 4 S. 
African ; 4 from Guinea ; 1 from Zaiigue- 
bar; 4 Arabian ; 3 Syrian and Armenian ; 
2 Japanese ; 2 from Timor ; 1 from New 
Holland ; and 3 unknown as to their native 
place.— Voigti p. 27. 

VITASTA. The Jelam or Hydaapes. 

VITEX, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Vitacese, the vine tribe. The 
species known to occur in India are 
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y. agniiscastus. V. haynga. V. negundo. 

V. altisaima. V. heterophylla V, pnbescena. 

V. alata. V. iucisa. V. aaligaa. 

V. arborea. V. leucoxylon. V. trifolia. 

Mr, Rohde says that a species of Viter, a 
tree of considerable size, is a native of the 
forests in the interior parts of Coromandel. 
Another species of Viter is a native qf- 
Kaghan, where it is called Bankahu. Its 
wood is used for making large dishes. A 
third species of Vitex, Kjeyoh, .6wm, as yet 
not specifically determined, furnishes one of 
the woods of British Burnaah used for tool 
handles, and is much {Trized, but rather scarce; 
a cubic foot weighs lbs. 45. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 3 feet. The aucieuts considered the Viter 
iinti-aphrodisiac, but the berries, from their 
warm aromatic taste, must be possessed rather 
of stimulant properties. Viter Agnus-castus, 
a native of the south of Europe, is the longest 
known specie.s, in the month of Febru¬ 
ary, in the tropical region below Darjeeling, 
it grows in profusion by the rond side and the 
air is scented with its white blossoms. It has 
digitate leaves of 5 or 7, nearly entire leaflets, 
something resembling those of the hemp- 
plants, and it forms a shrub of about 12 
feet in height. The flowers are arranged 
in spiked whorls. The fruit is globular, 
rather smaller than black pepper with an 
acrid and aromatic taste, whence it is 
called Petit Foivre Sauvage in the south of 
France. It was well known to the ancients, 
and forms the Piper agrestis of some authors. 
The seeds are inodorous when entire, but when 
bruised their odour is acrid and disagreeable, 
the taste acrid and pepperish, very persistent. 
They are very rich in essential oil, and pos¬ 
sess powerful stimulating properties. At 
Smyrna the powder strewed over sliced onion 
and applied to the stomach is deemed a cer¬ 
tain remedy in colic. In India the fruits of 
the species V. triphylla and V. Negnndo, 
which are indigenous there, have the same 
properties ascribed to them, and are called 
Filfil Burree (Large Pepper). There are in the 
Bombay presidency two species of the genus, 
V. alata and V. leucoxylon .—Rohde JiSS. 
Hooker Him. Jourypage. 374. 0*Shaughntssy 
page 485 quoting Lindley. 

VITEX LITTORALIS,Js the Puriri or 
oak or teak or iron-wood timber tree of New 
Zealand. 

VITEX ALATA. Roxb. 

Mel-elow. Maleal. 

A small tree found in the Naggery hilJsy 
leaves ternate, petioles winged. It occurs in the 
Bombay presidency, but is rare. Both it and 
V. leucoxylon have a white compact wood ap- 
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VITEX LEUCOXYLON. 


YITEX TBIFOLIA. 




parently good for turning^as well as for cabinet 
work, its leaves and bark are used in medicine. 
—4f^, E, J, E, Dr$. Cleghorn and Oibson. 
VITEX ALTISSIMA. Linn.; Eoxh.; WJc, 

Tall chaste tree, Eno. Mililla gass, SiNQH. 
Katu mellau niara> Mal. Kat miella maram, Tam. 
Meeyan mililla-gass Sin. 

This tree, in Ceylon, is common in forests, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. In Coimba¬ 
tore it is a large tree, of great beauty when in 
flower, and frequent on the slopes of the west¬ 
ern ghats. The timber was reported to Dr. 
Wight as fit for cabinet purposes. But Dr. 
Gibson says he is not sure as to the species 
which Dr. Wight had in his eye when he re¬ 
marked on this. In Ceyjon, this tree pro¬ 
duces one of the most valuable timbers in the 
island for building and other purposes, very 
hard, fine, close grained and heavy.— Thw. En. 
PL Zeyh p. 144. Drs. Wight^ Cleghorn and 
Gibson, M, E, J. R. Mr. Mendis, 

VITEX ARBOREA. Roxb. ; Rheede. 
H’touk-sa, Burm. Nevali adugu, T«l. 

Touk-ta'sa, „ Busi, „ 

Chaste tree, Eno. Nawel busi eragu, „ 

Kattu mellalu, Male. Neval adugu mauu, ,, 
Kat miella, Tam. Nowlee eragu, ,, 

A native of the mountainous parts of the 
Circars, of the forests of the Godavery, at 
Couftallum, growing in Silhet and Chittagong; 
very common at Moulraein, and found at 
Tavoy, Penang and Singapore, flowering in 
the hot season, and the seed ripens during 
the rains. In the Circars and Chittagong 
it grows to be a very large tree, and at 
Moulmein it furnishes a valuable small timber. 
Its wood is hard, of a yellowish brown colour, 
and when old is chocolate coloured, very hard 
and durable, which renders it useful for various 
ordinary purposes .—Voigts Roxh. Captain 
Beddome. Dr. Mason. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 


VITEX NEGUNDO, L^NN.; Roxh,; W, Jc. 
'Vltex paniculata, Lam/ ♦ 


Feejeugisht, p Ar. 
Sauake, Bbas. 

Hishinda, Beng. 

Nergundi, „ 

Bimra, Chenab. 

Shumbali, Duk. 

\ 5 leaved chasto tree,E no. 
Ban-kahu, of Hazara. 
Sembhalu, „ 

Nisinda, Hind. 

Tor bauua, Jklum. 

Inoram, ,, 

Mar wan, ,, 

Ban nuchi, Maleal, 

Banna, Panj. 


P Ar. Marwande, Pushtu. 
Beas. Marwa, .Salt Range. 


Beng. Mawa, ,, 

,f Sindhuka, Saks. 

Chenab. Sinduya, „ 

Bt'K. Soodoo uikka gass, 

tree, En o. Sing., 

Hazara. Sbwari, Sutlej. 

„ Vella nuchi, Tam. 

Hind. Nuchi, ,, 

J KLUM. Veyal a chettu, Teu. 

,, Wayaiaku, „ 

n Wyala, 

Maleal, bJalla vavali, „ 


Root and Leaves. Samaln. | Fruit. Filful bari. 

A shrub or snoall tree commoii in Ceylon oit 
the banks of rivers up to 3,000 feet, in the 
peninsula of India, Bengal, the Debra Dboon 
and the Moluccas, common in the Sewalik 
tract and up to 3,500 feet in the outer hills, 
juid occasional in the Salt Range and out in 
the plains. The branches are used for wattle- 
work in Chumba. The leaves are given for 
colic and used in poultices; and the warm leaved 
are a useful application in rheumatism or 
sprains, and the mahomedans are in the habit 
of smoking the dried leaves in cases of head¬ 
ache and catarrh. The root and fruk likewise 
are officinal; a decoction of the aromatic leaves 
is used as the warm bath for women after de¬ 
livery. In medicinal qualities it is similar tq, 
but weaker than, V. Agnus castus. The decoc¬ 
tion of the root is a pleasant bitter and is 
given in cases of intermittent fever. Fruit 
considered vermifuge in Behar.— 
nessy, page 435. Drs, Cleghom, K^lu and 
Kangra. J, L, Stewart^ Piinjah Plants, Rox¬ 
burgh FI, Ind. Voigt p, 469. Thwaites, p. 
244, ^ 


Rohde, MSS. M. E. J, Reps. 1855, 1857. 

VITEX BICOLOR. W. 

Two coloured chaste tree, | Neergoonda By, 

VITEX LEUCOXYLON. Roxb. 

Karril. Maleal. | Karril, Can. of Rheede, 

Neva-ledi. Tel. | 

A native of the hotter parts of Ceylon, of 
both peninsulas, Coromandel, Assam, the 
mountains of Chittagong, tiot uncommon by 
the edges of streams in the South Konkan, and 
the ghaut jungles of the Bombay presidency, 
a large tree, very common in the plains of 
British Burmah, wood grey, deservos attention 
for furniture, used for aatt wheels, breaking 
weight 142 lbs. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. 
lu arfull grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 30 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet It sells at 8 annas 
per cubic foot. It flowers in April.— Thwaites. 
Drs. Voigt. Gibson and Brandis. Cal. Cat. 
£x^ of 1862. Rohde MSS. 
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I VITEX PANICULATA. Lam. Syn. of 
I Vitex negundo, Linn. 

VITEX PUBESCENS. Vahl. ; Wight Ic. 
A Ceylon tvee.^Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 244 
VITEX TRIFOLIA. Linn. 

Ussel ki abi ? ? - Ar, Samalu saubalu, Malay, 

Kyoung bao, Burm. Kara uuchi, Maleal.’ 

Kara nuchi, Can." Jela-nirghuqdl, Bans. 

Nirfjunda, Dux. Sinduvara, 

Pam ki Bhambali, „ Siod'huka, ** 

Three leaved chaste tree. Sappos milile ? Sind. 

Indian prenet, Eng. Meean „ ? 

Nisinda, Hind. Csba 

Seduari; ,, Nir n\icbi, Tam. 

Nishinda, „ Vavili chettu, Tel. 

Lagondi, Malay.* Telia vavili, 

A small tree found in south-eas^rn Ama, 
not uncommon near the sea, in Ceylon,, muph, 
- cultivated by the Burmans,. it bear§ a UtiU 
but pretty blue flower. Both leaves and flowers 
are rather agreeably heavy scented, In.thd 
' Dekhan, it is a common shrub genendly to be 
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VITIS. 


Tins INDICA. 


met growing in patches in moist placesJ is not so warm te the months of September 
appearing in April and Maj, but more or less and October^ at which tiiiM the vine is riim<^ 


throughout the year, Young shpots round 
and villous. Leaves slightly bitter^ but of 
delightfully aromatic taste and smell, are 
deemed powerful external applications in rheu¬ 
matism, sprainst <hc. The powdered leaves 
are said to cure intermittent fevers. Thai 
fruit in powder is given usually in electuary 
or decoction, for amenorrhoea and several 
other diseases. The leaves are used to stuff 
pillows, to cure -catarrh and headache. The 
flowers are prescribed in Behar with honey, 
in fevers attended with vomiting and much 
* thirst. In the Punjab it is used in special 
diseases, and after parturition, also to produce 
appetite and increase the bile,— Dr, Ha- 
tailto7% ^tLchattati* Powell Haud-hooh^ vol, i. 
p, 364. Mr. Mendis, Thw. En, PI Zeyl. p, 
244. Mason, Riddell. Sir William Jones, 
iih voL Asiatic Researches, p. 293. Ainslie, 
ii. p. 238. O'Shaughnessyy page 484. 

VITI-VER or Vetti-ver- Tam. Cuscus 
root, root of Andropogon muricatus. 

VITIS, a genus of plants of the natural or¬ 
der Vitaceae. The species growing in the 
East Indies are— 

adnata, iodica, pedata, 

angaatifolia, lanata, pentagona, 

^uriouUta, latifolia, quadrangularis, 

oarnosa, lanceolaria, serrulata, 

cordata, muricata, aetoaa, 

elongata, Neilgherrensls, vinifera. 

glanduloaa, pallida, 

glauca, parviflora, 

They Are climbing plants, found in many 
parts of Asia, Europe and America, and one 
species, V. vinifera, the common vine or grace 
vine, is largely cultivated all over the world 
from near 55"^ N. lat. to the equator, but in 
south latitudes it only extends as far soutb as 
40®. It is cultivated at various elevations. In 
middle Germany it ceases from about 1,000 to 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea. On the 
south side of the Alps it reaches 2,000 feet ; 
in the Apennines and Sicily 5,000 feet; and 
on the Himalaya as high as 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The point of the 
greatest importance in the ripening of the 
fruit of the vine is the length of the summer. 
Thus, although the maximum of summer heat 
is as great at Moscow as in Paris, yet the vine 
will not ripen its fruit in the former place, and 
this arises irom the fact that although the 
greatest heat of the months of June and July 
are as great as. that of Paris, the months of 
August and September are several degrees be¬ 
low. England, also, has a mean temperature as 
high as many parts of the world, where the 
vine flourishes in tfie greatest perfection; but 
it will be found that although England is 
wanner than these cbnntries in the wintbr, it 
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ing its fruit. A multitude of varieties of this 
plant have been recorded, both occurring wild 
and resulting from its very extensive cultiva¬ 
tion. Like most extensively cultivated plants, 
it is very difficult tp ascertain of what country 
the vine is originally a native. It is among the 
plants of which we have the earliest record^ in 
the books of Moses, and from which it appears 
to have been made use of in the same manner 
as at the present dayr Althohgh the vine is 
found in many places wild, it may still be 
doubted whether it is indigenous there, on ac¬ 
count of its frequent cultivation. There can 
be little doubt of its being truly indigenous in 
the East, in the dif^trict between the Black 
and Caspian seas. In the forests of Mingrelia 
and Imiretia it flourishes in all its magnifi¬ 
cence, climbing to the tops of the highest 
trees, and bearing bunches of fruit of delicious 
flavour. In these districts no cultivation of 
the vine exists, and the inhabitants seldom 
harvest the abundance of fruit that is produc¬ 
ed. In many spots in France, Germany, 
Portugal and Italy, the vine is found wild, 
but the fruit is very generally of an inferior 
kind, and it may be doubted whether it is truly 
indigenous in any part of Europe. There are 
three or four species of Vitis in Tenasserim. 
— Eng. Cyc. Voigt, Hort Suburb. Calcutten- 
$is. Roxb. Flor. Indim, Wight, leones^ Ma- 
son^s Tenasserim. 

VITIS AURICULATA. Wall.; W.dcAr, 
W. Ic. 

OiBSUs auriculata, Roxh, { Kura palleru, XsL. 

VITIS CARNOSA. Wall.; W. A; A.W. Ic. 

GUsqa caroosa, Roxb. Rh, 

Fleshy wild vine, Eng. 

Kassar, Hind. 

Kusar. ,, 

Kauapa tige. Tei#, 

Kani-apa tige. 


Tkl. 


Kadepa tige. 

Edakula mandula 
mari, „ 

Mandula mari tige!. .. 
Mekanxettavi chettu 


Common ip hedges and forests in Bengal, 
and flowers in the rainy season. Remark¬ 
ably acrid, roots used in native medicine.^ 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 245. Ell, Flar. Andhr. 

VITIS INDICA. Link. 

Vitis rugosa, Wall. 

Shembra vulh, Malbal. | Amdhuka, Bbnq. Hind. 

A wild shrubby climbing plant in the 
plains of India, and not uncommon in hot. 
jungles, even at a considerable.distance from 
the foot of the mountains, common thfough- 
out the Deccan and in the Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces ; this is seen creeping ovsr every hed^ 
and bush, and has sometimes been mistaken by 
Europeans for the true grajM vine, but the 
fruit is aerid, like all the> indigenous species, 
and not edible even to a native. In the Hima- 
kya however, it produces beautiful clustersef 
round purple berries and a laige grape which is 
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Tins VINIfERA. ) ^ IS 

Tarj fair eating; it is not the common vine of 
Europe, which nevertheless is probably this 
Himalayan plant, the Yitis Indioa. The origin 
of the common grape being unknown, it be¬ 
comes a curious question to decide whether the 
Himalayan Vitis Indica is the wild state of 
that plant: a hypothesis strengthened by the 
fact of Bacchus, &c. having come from the 
East. Dr. J. L. SStewart has not distinguished 
between V. indica, V. lanata and V. vinifera; 
he says V. lanata, with velvetty, white or red 
backed leaves, appears to run into the glabrous 
leaved wild one. In the N. W. Himalaya they 
are generally found at from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
and appear to give both purple and green fruit, 
and Dr. Thomson says that specimens of V. 
vinifera are scarcely distinguishable from V. 
indica, L, — J- L. Stehart Punjab Plants^ 
p. 33. ThoimonU Travels in Wt&iern Himala¬ 
ya and Tibet, p, 349. Hooker, Him, Jour, vol, 
ii, p, 187. H7‘8, Riddell, and Mason, 

VITIS QUADRANGULARIS. Wall ; W, 

<6 A. ; IF. Ic, ; Rheed^^ 

Cissus quadrangularia, Roxh. 


r 


VITW nNIFBBA. 


•Piraudi kodi. 
Perunde. 
Nalleru. 

Nalla ratiga. 


Tam. 


Tel. 


Harjora, Hasjora. Bkng 
S quare stalked vine. Enq. 

Jangelam parinda. Mal. 

Peruuda, Tam. 

A trailing and creeping plant with 4 an¬ 
gled and winged stems cultivated about vil¬ 
lages, used by the natives as greens, and in 
the preparation of chatney. Berries acid.— 
Jaffrey. 

VITIS LATIFOLIA. Roxb. W,Jb A. Rh. 

Shumambu valli, Maleal. | Bedisa tivva, Tel. 

Grows in Bengal and in the bills of South¬ 
ern India, and is used in medicine. 

VITIS RACEMOSA. 

Augur, Maljar. Hind. | Wild grape. Enq. 

Used in th^ Punjab by zemindars as 
bunds’^ or ties for their fences. 

VITIS RUGOSA. Wall. syn. of Vitis 
Indica, Linn. 

VITIS SETOSA, Wall. 

Cissus setosus, Roxb- 
Hairy wild vine, Enq. | Puli-naravi ^ 

Puli maram, Tam. j Bara butsali, 

Grows in the Peninsula, and is used as a 
medicine ; is in all its parts excessively acrid, 
and the leaves toasted and oiled are applied 
to indolent tumors to bring them to suppur¬ 
ation.— Roxb. FI, Ind, 

VITIS VINIFERA. Linn. ; W, and A .. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Laoax. 


Mttddrap, 

LauiDg, 


Kodrimandii paL 


SiNair. 

SUTUUr. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Kerm (vine) Ar. 

Inub (grape), „ 

Uina sin (juice), ,, 

Meweez (raisiueh >» 

Zablb (raisioB), . „ 
Khamr (wine), „ 

Angorgach, Beng. 

Braksha, ^ Bbno. Sans. 

Brakhya iuta, „ ,, 

Bakhi, Cebnab. 

Dehla, 

Uo^, Buk. 
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Dips, Dibs, Egypt. Syria. 
Grape vine, Eng. 

Common grape vine, 


Angur ka ihar, 
Bakh, 

Kismis (grape) 
Be-^n» { „ ) 
Bun, 

Lanang 

Tanaur, 

Talor, 

Newala, 


Hind. 


Jhklum. 

Eaqhan. 

Kaghan. 


Zirishk, 

Mitha (currants), 

Basho ( „ ), 

Bu..angur, Malay. lum, 

Angur (grape), Pers. Dividatsi, 

Mewuz ( . „ ), „ ' Drachapaodu, 

Gandeli, Ravi. DraksUa chettu, 

Mamri, ,, Gostaiti chettu, ,, 

Woel-midi, SiNOH. Gostani draksba, „ 

Oomus „ Kisumisu chettu, „ 

The common vine or grape vine seems to 
have been a native of N. W. Himalaya, 
the Caucasus, and Asia Minor, but is now 
cultivated throughout the world, atid many 
varieties have been produced. In the Dek¬ 
han, the trees are reared from slips taken 
at the time of first cutting after the rains, 
and when ready to be removed are put about 
seven or eight feet apart. They are for the 
first twelve months trained on dry sticks; 
after that, a large straight branch of the 
pangrah, Erythrina Indica, with a fork left 
at the top to support the vino is placed 
about twelve inches from it; if put at a 
greater distance it is apt to give a bend to 
the vine which is hurtful. The vine cannot 
be too straight, and the length of the prop 
should be about five feet. The fruit is culti¬ 
vated in the greatest perfection in all parts 
of the Deccan, and the finest flavored are 
found in the gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Dowlatabad, about nine miles N. W. of 
Aurangabad. Its agreeable sweet acid fiiavour 
when ripe has always rendered it a very desir- 
arble food when fresh. The ancients, also, there 
can be little doubt, were in the habit of drink¬ 
ing the expressed juice of the grape before 
fermentation. Grapes ar 6 also dried and 
used under the name of raisins. The drying 
is generally effected by cutting half through 
the fruit-stalk whilst they are suspended on 
the tree. Grapes thus dried are called Mus¬ 
catel raisins, and principally brought from 
Spain and the Levant. The different kinds 
of raisins in use in India called Monuka, 
Kismis and Bedana, are brought chiefly 
from letalik. Another small sized dried grape 
called currants, are the produce of a vine 
which grows in Zante and Cephalonia. The 
grapes of Kashmir are not equal .to those of 
Cabool, possibly from the little trouble taken 
in rearing them. In many parts of the Punjab 
the vine thrives quite as well as in Europe; it 
seems to be indigenous in Hazara, and possibly 
also iu the Salt Range. Its tendency is to grow 
too luxuriantly, so that it all goes to wood and 
leaves, and this might probably be counteracts 
ed by proper cultivation and by choosing a 
poor rocky soil, and selecting suitable varieties 
of vine. It is found in the Sutlej valley be¬ 
tween Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation 
of T 9 OOO to 9,000 feet, but the ^pe is an 
uncertaih crop. In Kanawar a spirit prepar- 
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«i 4 from the juice ie oompiared to grape-branoy 
by Hoffmeister. This spirit ia called by the 
usual Arabic term arrak^ and a wine also 
(sheo) is made there. The circumstance 
that the hindu name is applied to this 
and the barley brandy of Lahoul would seem 
to imply that the art of distillation has been 
introduced into these countries from below. In 
Afghanistan, Bellew states that a grape wine 
is prepared, which is consumed by well-to do 
mahomedans, and a raisin wine for hindus. 
PowelVs Hand-hook of the Punjab, Dr. J. L. 
Stewart Punjab Plants^ p. 35. Dr, Cleghorn 
Punjab Reports^ p. 65. Dr, O'Shaughnessy 
Bengal Dispensatory^ pages 251-254. Royle 
Bim, Botany, Riddellj Gardening, See Grapes, 
Vitis, Wine. 

VIT EHIBA. Sans. Acacia farnesiana, 
^Willd, ^ 

VITMANNIA ELLIPTICA. Rheede ; 
Vahl, ; syn. of Samadera Indica, G(jertn, 

VITMANNIA TUIFOLIA. 

Samadera. Singh. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notices a 
tree of the western province of Ceylon, the wood 
of which weighs 2 b lbs. to the cubic foot and 
which is used for buoys, &c.; it is said to last 
60 years.— Mr, Mendis, 

VITRA. Sansc. The rain cloud. See Indra. 

VITRE, also Verre, Fr. Glass. 

VITRIOL, Vitriolic acid. Sulphuric acid. 
Aoidum sulpburicura. 

VITROLEUM CERULEUM. Lat. BIu^- 
fltone. See Copper. 

VITRINA, a genus of molluscs. 

VITRUM. Lat. Glass. 

VITTALA NATH. See Rudra Sarapadayi. 

VITTI-VER, or Vettiver.TAM. Cuscus root. 

VITTULEI-KASTURI. Tam. Abelmos- 
chus mofiohatus. Moench 1 W. iSj A. \ W, Ic, 

VITTULU. Tel. Seeds. 

VITTY MARAM. Tam- Dalbergia sissoides, 
Grah, 

VIVERRIDiE, a family of carnivorous, 
animals, whose place in the order may be thus 
shown. 

Order CARNIVORA. 

Tribe Plantigrada. 

Fam. Ursii)^. Bears* 

2 Oen. Ursus, 4 sp.; Ailura, I sp. 

Tribe 3emi-Plantigrada. 

Fam. 

6 Gen. Arctonyx, 1 sp. ; Melivora, 1 sp.; 

Meles, 1 sp. ; Taxidia, 1 sp. ; 

Helictis. 2 sp. 

Fam. Musteltd-w. Weasels ; Martens. 

4 Gen. Martea, 2 sp.; Mustsla, 12 sp.; 

Lutra, 7 sp.; Barangia, 1 sp. 

Tribe ©igUigrada. 

Fam. Fblii>3. 

1 Qen. Felis, 14 sp. 

Fam. VivKaKiD^, 

Sub-Fam HvBNiNiB. Hysenas. 

1 Gen. Eyaina, 1 sp. 
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^ub-Fam Vivbrbikje. Civets. 

7 Gen. SI sp. viz. : Viverra, fii sp/, 

, PrioDodon, 1 ep.; Parodoxurus; 10 sp. ; 
Paguma, I sp. ; Artiotis, 1 sp. ; Eeu- 
pestes, l^ap. ; IJrva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canids. Dog tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 sp. viz. : Canis, 5 sp. ; 
Cuon, 1 sp.; Vulpes, 8 sp. 

Of the genus Viverra, known as civet-cats 
or genets, four species occur in the East In¬ 
dies, which may be thus noticed. 

VIVERRA CIVETTINA. Blyth. 

V. Zibetlia, Water. | Malabar oivet-^at. 

Found in the forests of the Western ghauts, 
and is destructive to poultry. 

VIVERRA INDICA. Geof. ; Hodgson. 
The glossy genette, the civet of Europeans, is' 
common in the northern province of Ceylon' 
—TennenCs Sketches Nat. Hist, of GeyL p. 32 , 
VIVERRICULA MALACCENSIS. Gm. 

V. malaccensis, GmcUn. 

V. Rasse, Ilors/iM. 

V. Gunda, R.jBTawi. AfSS, 

V. indica, Oeo^roy. 


Malacca civet. 
Lesser civet. 
Katas, 

Gando-gokal, 
,, gaula, 
Muftk-billi, 


Enq. 

if 

Benp. 


lliND. 


V. bengalensie, 

Gray. 

V. pallida, 

»» 

Qenetta mauillensis, 


Eydoux. 

Kastnri, 

Mahb. 

Jo wadi manjur, „ 

Punajin bek, 

Cah, 

„ pilli, 

/ Tel. 

Sayer, 

Nepal. 


Bug-nyul, 


This is found throughout India and the 
Archipelago. It lives in holes in the ground 
or under rocks. It can be quite domesticat¬ 
ed. The Indian civet-cats secrete an odori¬ 
ferous substance identical with civet, though 
not the civet of commerce. This species is 
not infrequently found in the Tenasserim vil¬ 
lages, and its secretion enters into the Bur¬ 
mese materia medica.— Blyth, Mason. 

VIVERRA TANGALUNGA. Gray. In- 
habits the Malay peninsula and the islands 
of the Archipelago as far eagyb as the Philip¬ 
pines. 

VIVERRA ZIBETHA. Linn. Zibeth civet. 


V. Zibetha, 

V. Bengalensis, 
V. uudulata, 
Katas 

Mach-bhondar 
Bagdos 
Pudo gaula 


Linn. I 
Gray. I 
Gray. 

Bbnq. 


Bhot. 


V. melanurua, Hodgson. 
V. orientalis, „ 

V. civettoides, „ 

Kung. Bhot. 

Bhi'an Nepal. 

Nit biralu „ 

Saphioug Lbpch. 


Inhabits Central India, Cuttack, Orissa, 
Bengal, Assam, Burma, Malayaua, and China. 
It is destructive to poultry and game. Civet 
is obtained from the sub-caudal gland of this 
animal, which is 2| inches in diameter, and 
in some places the animal is kept in eon^e- 
ment and the drag is collected periodically. 
—Jerdon Mammals^ HorsJLtld Catalogue, See 
Mammalia. 

VtVIAN, General Sir Robert J. Hussey, 
K. c. B., of the Madras Army. In 1^18, enter¬ 
ed the military service at Madras, and rose by 
gradual steps of promotion until he became a 
Major-Geueral in 1854* Hi commanded the 
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(<^n 

Tatkish Contingent in the East during part of 
the Crimean war^ and shortly afterwards was 
nominated one of the Board of East India 
Directors. 

VIZAQAPATAM, a town on the eastern 
coast of the peninsula of India, in lat. IT'’ 42' 
N* long. 83'’ 17' E. Vizagapatam is the chief 
town of the district, and has a convenient 
harbour ; vessels of 800 tons have been 
built there. Much work of horn and ivory 
and silver is performed. Ankapilly is an¬ 
other wealthy town, also Vizianagram. The 
population of the district is 1,254,272- Vizaga¬ 
patam, as a Aiadras collectorate, formed part 
of the Northern Circars, in the low country 
between the Eastern ghats and the Bay of 
Bengal. Large supplies of Sal (Shorea) and 
Yegis (Pterocarpus marsupium) timber find 
their way to the coast in the north part of the 
Vizagapatam district, and in the whole of 
Ganjam.— Conservator^& Report^ 12. 

VlZIANAGllAM, a town and military can¬ 
tonment near Vizagapatam. 

VIZIADROOG, in the Conkan ; its flag¬ 
staff is in lat. 16'’ 34' N, 

VIZI AN AGAR, in 1441 was visited by 
Jamal-ud-(Un, whom his father Kazi-ahah Ruh 
of Samarcand sent on an embassy to this 
place. See Nicolo di Conti. 

VLASOH. Dut. Flax. 

VLOER-TAPYTEN. Dut. Carpets. 

VOBILINTA. Tel, Polygonum hernia- 
roides, Delil, i 

VODDU or Woddu. Can. Used for catch¬ 
ing fish, is like a large hurdle, the full breadth 
of the river, and is frequently thrown across a 
stream as large as the Thames at Richmond. 
The Coorg race annually place woddu at the 
heads of th^ Canara rivers to catch the fish 
returning from spawning. 

VODALA. Tel. Poivrea Roxburghii, De 
Cand^ 

VODI. Tkl. Spathodea Rheedii, Sprang. 

VODISA. Tel. Cluytia collina, Roxb. 

VODITE, also Tummeda. Tel. Species 
of Diospyrqs. 

VODLU. Tel. See Oryza sativa. 

VOGEL. Ger. Bird. 

VOGEL-LEIM. Ger. Bird-lime. 

VOGELS. A group of small islands off the 
Malay coast. 

VOHEMO KADPHISES. See Kabul. 

yOHORO, or Wohoro, properly Bohra, of 
Quzerat, are traders, shop-keepers, and bankers 
in the west of India. They are of two classes, 
Sulimani and Bawdi.— WiU^ See Borah, 

, VOHU MANO. See Bactria. 

VOIGT, C. J., author of Hortus Suburb- 
anus Oalouttensis, published at Ccdcutta in 
m5. 

VOIiA. Sahb. Myrrh, 


VOLATILE ALKALI.' Ammonia. 
VOLATILE OIL OP CASSIA BARK. 
Cassia oil. 

VOLCANIC ROCKS. In Central India, 
volcanic rocks spread east and west irotik 
Neemuch in the form of basalt, basaltic 
greenstone, greenstone and greenstone amyg¬ 
daloid, and southwards by Oujein and 
Saugor across the Vindhya, assuming a colum¬ 
nar structure in their steep descent to the 
Nerbudda. The trap across this river meets 
with sandstone and fossils in the Satpura 
range, and spreads over all western Berar and 
the Aurungabad province; it assumes a colum¬ 
nar form at Gawilgurh and Chikaldah, oocupies 
Kandeish and the Concan to Bombay, and 
passes southwards to Malwa in lati*tude 16* 
north ; its southern limits being observed 
south of Punderpoor, and the right bank of 
the Kistna towards Bejapore. In the valleys 
near Homnabad, south and west of'Beder, it 
is seen between and beneath, but never pene¬ 
trating the great plateaux ofjaterite hills, and 
is noticed at Maharajah-pettah, 30 miles west 
of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this vast 
tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing the Ner¬ 
budda to the south, i^kirts the town of Nag- 
pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, onwards to the 
west of Hyderabad and to its southern limits 
just mentioned. South of this, as well as to 
the eastward, the trap only appears as great 
dykes, from fifty to a hundred yards broad, 
which run east and west parallel with each 
other. These dykes can, at places, be traced 
for a hundred and fifty miles, bursting through 
the granite and other rocks, tearing the high¬ 
est of the hills asunder and filling the chasms 
and crevices with their dark and compact sub¬ 
stance. In these provinces, the elements of 
the trap-rock assume, in the dykes, a variety 
of lithologic appearances, greenstone, and por- 
phyritio greenstone ; and, in the great volcanic 
district, basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, 
basalt, and amygdaloid, with oornelian, helio¬ 
trope, prase, jasper, agates and onyx. The 
dykes are particularly numerous near Hjrdera- 
bad, but they occur in the Balaghaut Ceded 
Districts, in tlie Camatio and Mysore almost 
to the southern cape of the peninsula, and, 
with very rare exceptions, they run due east 
and west. 

VOLCANOES. The middle of the 18th 
century was & great epoch of earthquakes all 
over the world. lu 1750 Chili was visited by 
an earthquake, by which the town of Con¬ 
ception was destroyed : the sea rolled over it, 
and the entire port from thenceforth became 
useless. The whole shore seems to have sus¬ 
tained an upheaval of about 24 feet; and 
shells similar to those found in the s^jobiilg 
seaa^arenow abundant on mouxiti^.atosA 
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1000 feet high, Ly^ll’s Elements gives it 1848 valley ascending from the sea. The edge 
English feet On the 15th September 1751, of the principar crater is near the centre 
the capital of St. Domingo was destroyed by of the peninsula. The crater Itself ocoa- 
an earthquake, and part of the coast, 40 pies the eastern half. It is exceedingly well 
leagues in length, sunk down* and has ever defined Indeed, and at once indicates its 
since formed a bay of the sea. The Lisbon origin to the spectator. It is about one and 
earthquake, one of the most fearful on record, a half mile in diameter, and is nearly circular, 
occurred in November 1755, and in 1757 the affording a circuit of five miles. Of thie half 
Azores were struck with an earthquake, during a mile has been blown out right down to the 
which eighteen small islands arose about 200 level of the sea. The bottom of the crater, 
yards from the shore; these corresponded very on which stands the town of Aden and the 
closely with the Pondicherry explosion. British cantonments, Js covered with a bed 

Volcanic regions occur to the westward of of rolled gravel and sea sheJls, proving that 
Kurrachee, and on the South Arabian coast, there has been no trace of eruption sinca the 
and in the Bed Sea. The volcanic band trends last general upheaval, which produced the sea 
away northerly from lat. 2® to lat. 22^ at beach all along those shores, but which is 
the mouth and at the lower part of the Bed still believed to have been within the human, 
Sea,commencingwith Cape Aden, and conclud- perhaps even the historic, period. The Sbuin- 
ing with Qibhel Teir, extending across from Shum range, which forms about half the wall 
the former of these to the Salt Lake Assal, of the crater, reaches an altitude of above 
inland from Tadjpura, and so on towards 1760 feet. There is a huge crack or slip 
ghoa. which cuts above a third off the eastern side 

Aden is spoken of by Arab writers as of the volcano, and through a portion of this 
having been in a state of activity within the constituting a narrow gorge or pass, ten feet 
historic period, and though there scarcely wide, and twenty or thirty high, the road 
seems suflScient evidence of this to be relied from Steamer Point enters the crater, and 
on, and a very strong presumption to the con- leads to the cantonments. Dr. J. P. Mul- 
trary, it has all the appearance of great recen- colmson supposed this to have been the re- 
cy. The Aden volcano forms the terminal mains of the latest great eruption of which 
point of Southern Arabia, where the shore, the effects are chiefly manifest on the table 
after having inclined gently southward from land on the eastern buttress of Sbum-Shum; 
Bos-el-Hudd, 21® N. lat, at the entrance by this the ancient crater was Shattered 
of the Persian Gulf, to 12°, stretches almost (►nearly through its centre from the northern to 
due west till it turns up the Bed Sea. At the southern pass, breaking into pieces and 
no great distance of time it has obviously separating the whole of the eastern side of 
been an island, and is now connected with the edge of which Seera Island is a frag- 
the mainland by a low sandy spit four miles raent, and in these views Dr. Buist concurs, 
long and half a mile across, only a few feet (See London As. Trans. 1836.) On the one 
above high-water mark ; the whole shore, in- side of this which remains, the wall of 
deed, consists of sandy downs or salt swamps, the crater subsides from 1700 to 607 feet, 
only a little above the level of the sea, and and then breaks away altogether. The rift 
wearing the aspect of recent emergence. The probably occurred when the side of the crater 
peninsula itself is an irregular oval, five miles was blown out and demolished. The walls 
in its greater, and three in its lesser diameter, of the crater, as now existing, when seen from 
There are numerous little head-lands with the cantonments, present the most magnificent 
sandy bays between, all around it. There is view that can be imagined ; one semi-circular 
at the bead of each little bay and on several precipice, five miles in circuit, ascends some 
points of the shore besides, a level expanse of 1776 feet from the plain. It is in most places 
rolled gravel and sea shells, evidently an old perpendicular. The cliff is of a rusty dark 
sea margin, brought to light by the same up- brown colour, and full of caverns and reoess- 
heaval that converted the island into a pen- es, carved almost like the altar screen of a 
insula, and raised the isthmus above the level Gothic cathedral. Great streams of lava may 
of the sea. The rocks tjiemselvfis are all lavas be observed from point to point, as if the 
of variouEf descriptions, more or less vesicular, fiery cataract had been arrested in its pro- 
aud the volcano affords a vast diversity of ig- gress, and congealed as it flowed from the 
neous minerals, There seem to have been, lesser rents of the principal crater. On many 
from time to time, a number of craters in parts of the rock, 500 feet above theievel of 
the mountain, one of very considerable mag- the sea, to the level of Shum-Shum, great 
nitude, beyond the coal depot betwixt Has masses of voloanio ashes are strewed amongst 
Morbut and Bas Tar Shagan, having been I the crevices of the rocks; these generally 
blown outwards, and is now remaining as a ' abounding, as does the surface*- all around, 
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virlth sea shells in a state of great decay, to lake is in IF 38^ 12^ N., and 49^30' it 
all appearance borne up by the volcano on its is about seven railes across in its larger dia> 
last eihergence from the deep. meter and 570 feet below the level of the sea. 

Bight across the bay to the eastward, at a dis- For about 300 miles westward into the 
tance of five miles, are the magnificent reinaiuH interior the whole country seems volcanic, 
of another crater, called JabU Hassan. It is To the south-westward of this^ near Shoa, 
nearly of the same size and form as Aden, but is the volcano of Jab’l Abida, about 4000 
rests on the mainland. The centre peak at- feet high, its crater opening to the N. W., 
tains an altitude of 1237 feet, and on sailing and about two and half miles in diameter, and 
round, in certain aspects, it presents the appear- further on the still higher peak of Aiullo. 
ance of a stupendous Gothic cathedral ; two Here, there is an even plain about thirty miles 
peaks of 700 feet, close beside each other, have | in diameter, studded with small cones, of 


obtained the very unpicturesque name of the 
Ass* Ears, from the appearance presented 
by them far out at sea. Seven miles beyond 
this, and seventeen from Aden, another frag¬ 
ment of a cone of smaller size but considerable 
beauty rises up to the altitude of 700 feet and 
projects about three miles into the sea, while 
half-way betwixt this and the strait, Jab’l 
Kurruz or St. Antony, apparently a volcano, 
reaches an elevation of 1772 feet. Barren 
Peak and the high range of Jab’l Arrar, or the 
Chimney Peaks, just opposite the strait, have 
been all set down by the surveyors as hills of 
volcanic origin. The range from this bends 
northward and follows the line of the shore of 
the Red Sea. From Adet\ to Bab-el-mandeb, 
indeed, the rocks along the Arabian shore seem 
to be wholly volcanic for a distance of above 
100 miles. On the African shore a singular 
cove at the upper end of the Bay of Tadjoura, 
called Joobul Khareb, seems the crater of an 
old volcano ; it is connected with the Bay of 
Tadjoura by two narrow channels, the whole 
width across from coast to coast being about 
three quarters of a mile, with a small island 
near the middle. Cue of the channels is forty 
yards wide, with sixteen fathoms water ; the 
other 250, with three fathoms. The cove in¬ 
side is about thirteen miles in diameter by 
six, the western portion is volcanic. At its 
extremity is a basin, or crater, 300 yards in 
diameter, surrounded by precipitous volcanic 
cliffs through which the sea makes its way to 
the water inside ; tjje entrance is dry at low 
water. Lava and scorise abound everywhere 
around. The waters of the cove are said 
occasionally to be Violently agitated and dis¬ 
turbed without apparent cause, probably by 
the emission of gas from below, the volcano 
b#:ig scarcely yet asleep. Off the outer bay, 
the hills are of limestone, and rise to the 
height of 3000 feet. 

The rocks around theSalt Lake Assal, whose 
waters are now nearly dried up and encrusted 
with salt, are all volcanic,on the eastern side. 
A bed of lava, containing several deep fissures, 
separates the waters of the lake from those 
at Joobulj or Quba-el Kherab/ of which it 
appeam to balre been a continuation. The 
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which as many as twenty may be counted at 
once, each exhibiting a distinct and well form¬ 
ed crater. The lava everywhere around is 
fresh and glossy, but no tradition exists of any 
eruption having occurred within the memory 
of man. 

The volcanic peaks of the High Brothers 
are just outside the gut of the Strait of Bab- 
el-mandeb on the African shores. The island 
of Perim, which occupies a portion of the 
strait near the Arabian side, with the Bab-el- 
mandeb Peak on the mainland close by are 
masses of lava. Along the African shore,from 
lat. IF to lat. 14^ and from long. 42® to long, 
44^ the series of volcanoes is uninterrupted 
for the space of 400 miles, running into the 
interior about 10^^ N. towards Ankobar, long. 
40^ E. How far the volcanic district extends 
into the interior along the African shore 
within the Strait of Bab-el-mandeb does not 
appear. A range af bills above fourteen miles 
from the sea to which it is nearly parallel is 
set down on the chart as mostly volcanic. 
There is a second chain of very high mountains 
parallel to this again, about fifty miles fur¬ 
ther to the west, but its character does not 
appear to have been ascertained. 

On the Arabian shore, from lat. 30® to lat. 
15^^40', for a distance of nearly 200 miles, a 
range of hills of volcfinic origin is set down 
on the map about twenty miles from the 
shore, with a second range behind them, 
like that on the African side, undescribed.' 
The lower range is a continuation of the 
Aden volcanoes, thus extending in a con¬ 
tinuous line for above 300 miles along 
shore. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the whole basin of the Red Sea, here 
about 100 miles across, from the Arabian to 
the African chain of peaks, is volcanic, stud¬ 
ded as the intermediate channel is with cones 
now in a state of activity, so that the ascer¬ 
tained area of this region from Aden to near 
Ankobar, and from this to Jab*j Teiris about 
350 miles from E. to W. and 450 from S. to ; 
N. Within the channel of the Red Sea the most 
conspicuous peaks are the Harnish IslandSi 
and Jab*l Qoogur, betwixt lat 13^ 40" and 
14^, the Zebeyar Islands in lat 15^ and 
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JiftVl Teir in lat. 15^ 30'. A violent erup¬ 
tion of short oontinuauoe occurred in the 
Zebeyar Islands on the 6th August 1846. 
Jab’] Teir has for nearly a century been 
known to be in a state of constant activity. 
It was visited by Bruce in 1774 ; it then gave 
out smoke, and was said occasionally to emit 
flame and stones ; he describes the masses of 
lava as having shells embedded in tbero,a cir* 
cum stance that has not, so far as has been 
observed, been noticed by any other traveller. 
It was visited by Capt. Elmari when engaged 
in survey in 1838, and by Dr. Kirk in 1841. 

The island is circular, about seven and a 
half miles round, and estimated variously from 
300, 600 and 900 feet high, resembling on be¬ 
ing approached, a hill of considerable elevation 
rising from a plain terminating in a bluff 
Mteep on the eastern extremity. The summit of 
the hill is about 300 feet above the sea level, 
there are no soundings close in shore, at 150 
fathoms, so that the visible portion is merely 
the summit of a liill the base of which is hid 
by the water, in all probability 1,109 feet 
high, or 1,900, if the altitude of 900 feet 
assigned it by the chart be correct. The whole 
surface is covered with ashes, lava, and cin¬ 
ders ; near the summit there are about fifteen 
small open craters, from several of which steam 
and hot air are continually issuing and occasion¬ 
ally smoke. Streams of indurated lava are 
seen to proceed from these chiefly towards the, 
east side of the island. It is said to have been 
pii fire about 1828 or 1830. One of the peaks 
in which it terminates exhibits the remains of 
two craters of about twenty-five feet in diame¬ 
ter; both have fallen in. A single crater of much 
more recent formation than the others appears 
in the northern peak of JabT Teir, it seems 
the northernmost of the volcanoes in the Red 
Sea, and probably limits the band. 

The following letters from Commander J. 
W. Barker, Indian Navy will set the question 
as to the Zebayer eruption completely at 
rest. The smoke was first pointed out to him 
by Assistant Surgeon Nicolson, and seen 
by all on board the Victoria not at one mo¬ 
ment, but at different periods ; and at the 
time it was first seen, the Hindustan was 
to N. N, W, of the Quoin Rock, the northern¬ 
most of the Zebayer group, and distant from 
the Victoria at least 16 or 18 miles in a con¬ 
trary direction. 

14th August 1846, 8 A. m. —Passed Jibbel 
Teiv all sail set with a light breeze from N. 

9 A. M.— A heavy black cloud, rising rapid¬ 
ly ffom the S. W. which in half an houf* 
formed into about a dozen large water spouts. 

10 A. M.—Saw the Quoin Rock. 

10*30 A. M. —The^uall burst upon us with 
heavy rain aud blowing fiznooslyi with much 
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lightning atid a pontinuous roll of thunder^ 
which had a very peculiar sound, as if close 
upon the water. Hauled out S, by W* ship 
steering previously S. Sv K At 11-30 the 
rain abated a little : saw the Zebayer islands 
bearing easterly, distant about seven miles aitd 
a steamer between us and the islands distant 
from about four miles. The weather continii-' 
ed thick and squally, with much lightnings 
till we got as far as Mocha. Barometer was 
very slightly affected by it. Mr. Henry P. Lo¬ 
vell, Acting Commander Steamer Hindostan, 
was (>n board the steam vessel Victoria at 
the time that Commander Barker alludes to, 
and he noted down at the time all the circum¬ 
stances relating to this sudden outbreak of 
Saddle Island, and gives the substance of 
his notes, from which* will at once be s eeu 
the facts of the case :—He adds ^ 14th August 
1846, off Zebayer Islands, lat, 15° 7' long. 42* 
1 2on the voyage to Suez. The whole forenoon 
has been calm and excessively sultry. Skies 
overcast; particularly dark and threatening 
towards the N. W. Thermometer 95^. Sight* 
ed the Peninsular and Oriental Steamer bound 
for Aden ; she passed about four miles to 
the west of us as we were closing in with the 
group of islands. Soon after she passed a 
violent squall from the N W. burst upon us. 
It was accompanied by a drenching shower 
of rain, heavy peals or thunder, and vivid 
flashes of lightning. Ship going about eight 
knots during the forenoon—reduced to threS 
knots when the squall came on ; temperature 
brought down to 80 degrees. Passed along 
the western side of the Zebayer group of 
islands. When opposite to Saddle Island 
(oue of the Zebayer group), and only about 
three miles distant from it, observed a column 
of smoke issuing from the summit of one of 
its cones. The squall was then at its height. 
The column gradually increased in size, while 
at the same time, distinct jets of smoke issued, 
as if from numerous small apertures round 
the outer margin of the cone. Before the 
squall burst, the summit^ of the island was 
perfectly clear. After passing the island, £hd 
while it continued in sight, we observed the 
smoke. 

The above furnishes one more illustration 
of the intimate connection betwixt earth<|ua^, 
volcanic, and meteorological, phenomenal^ 
well adverted to by Captain Baird Smith. 
During the Cleopatra’s hurricane of the 19th 
April 1847, and again at the period of the 
land squall on the 6th April 1848, the mag¬ 
netic instruments, at, Bombay cenUuued in a 
state of great disturbance for upwards of two 
days. 

An eruption of a volcano occurred near Edd 
on the African shore of the Bed j9ea> edbout 
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Jiftlf way between Massowah and the Strait of owing to dense clouds of dust which darkent 
JBsb-el.majndeb. A'native of that vjUage stated ed the air ; many other Nacodas reported the 
that "on the night of the7th, or morning same thing, and one brought a^specjmeu 
of the 8th instant, the people of Edd were of this dust, which he said had fallen on his 
awakened by the shock of an earthquake fol- ship in such quantities that he could not 
Wed by others, which continued with little keep his proof clear by continual sweeping, 
intermission. For about an hour at sunrise, a The dust appears like very finely powdered 
quantity of fine white dust fell over the vil- pumice containing minute particles of mica, 
lace like rain. About noon the character of AltliougU the greater part of the shores of 
the dust appeared to change, and then resem- the lied Sea are undoubtedly of igneous origin, 
bled red earth ; shortly afterwards it increas- no active volcano has been know« in modern 
ed to such an extent that the air was perfect- times save in the Zebair Islands, one of wlfich 
ly darkened, and we had to light lamps in was observed in a state of activity by the 
our houses. It was darker than the darkest commander of the I. N. steamer Victoria in 
night and the whole place was covered with August 1860. 

this dust' nearly knee deep. On the 9th the There is no information whatever as to any 
dust somewhat abated, and we were able to volcanoes in the interior of Arabia, or to the 
eee a little in onr houses ivithout lights. At northward. 

night we saw fire and dense smoke issuing An extinct volcano, called Mount Nimrod, 
from a mountain named Jab’l Debbesh, situ- is described by Mr. Chnnconrtois as existing 
ated about a day’s journey inland, and this near the Salt Lake Van in Armenistan, on the 
continued all the time I remained at Edd. frontiers of Persia, between the 38th and 39th 
The ashes only fell for two days, and sounds degrees of latitude. 

like the filing of guns issued from the moun- On the banks of the Euphrates, near the 
tain This mountain is inhabited, but no one city of Hit, in the region of the petroleum 
had reached Edd thence, when I left; nothing wells, Dr. Winchester found scoria on the 
of the kind had ever been heard of before, and summit of a detached hill about eighty feet 
the people are exceedingly frightened.” Tliis above the level of the plain ; no other voloanio 
account wiui afterwards amply confirmed from appearances were observed, 
other sources, and the most remarkable feature Lyell in his Principles of Geology, 1832- 
of the case is the immense extent affected by 1851, remarks that the city of Oujem was, 
the disturbance. The officer commanding the about fifty years before the Christian era, the 
detachment at Perim heard the sounds emit- seat of empire, of art, and of learning, but in 
ted by the volcano distinctly, and attributed the time of the rnjali Vicramaditya, it was 
them'^to a bombardment. He reported that overwhelmed, togetlier, as tradition reports, 
the firing commenced about 2 a. m. on the 8th with more than eighty other large towns in the 
Instant and continued with long intervals up provinces of Malwa and Bagur, ‘ by a shower 
to the loth or 11th. The general idea at of earth.’ The city which now bears the 
Perim was that the sound proceeded from name is situated a mile to the southward of 
the African coast. The firing on the 8th was tlie ancient town. On digging on the spot 
very heavy and continued for 9 or 10 hours, where the latter is supposed to have stood. 
Both the steamers Candia and Ottawa re- to the depth of fifteen or eighteen feet, there 
ported having had two very hot days in the are frequently discovered entire brick walls, 
lower part of the Rei Sea, and on the 10th pillars of stone, and pieces of wood of an er- 
instant they encountered what appeared to be traordinary hardness, besides utensils of vari- 
like a London fog, which continued for several ous kinds, and ancient coins. Many coins are. 
hours. The captain of -the latter vessel de- also found in the channels cut by the peri^- 
Bcribed this fog as consisting of very fine dust, cal raius, or in the beds of torrents into which 
* so thick that he could not see the length of they have been washed. A large quantity of 
the ship, and during its continuance the wheat was found by a man digging for bricks, 
weather was perfectly calm. On the 8th of the It las almost entirely consumed, and in a 
month several shocks of an earthquake were state resembling charcoal. In a ravine cut by 
folt at Mocha and Hodeida; and there, as the rains, from which several stone pillars had 
well as along the entire coast of Yemen and been dug, Mr. Hunter saw a space fromtwelva 
inlMid as far oe the mountain range, the dust to fifteen feet long and seven or eight feet high, 
described as white ashes fell for several days, composed of earthen vessels, broken and’ 
The noises were also heard, and as usual, closely compacted together. It was conjectur- 
were attributed to artillery. The Naooda of ed, with great appearance of probability, to 
a boat i*hieh brought a letter from Mr, Bar- have been a potter's kiln. Between this 
row was detained ten days in the Dhalae and the new town isa hollow, in which, traffl- 
Archipelego unable to continue bis voyage j tion says, the river Sipparah formeily tan. Ik’ 
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changed ita course at the time the city was 
buried, and now riins to the westward. The 
soil which covers Oujein is described as being 
of an ash grey colour, with minute specks of 
black,sand. That the shower of earth which 
is reported to have fallen from heaven, was 
produced by a. volcanic eiiiptioiv, we cannot 
doubt, although no information baa been ob¬ 
tained respecting the site of the event, and 
the nearest volcano of which we read is that 
which was jir eruption during tire Cutch earth¬ 
quake in 1819, at the distance of about thirty 
miles*from Bho<'j, the capital of Cutch, and 
at least three hundred geographical miles from 
the town of Oujein. 

Captain F. Dangerfield, who accompanied 
Sir John Malcolm in his military expedition into 
Central India,* states that the river Nerbudda, 
in Malwa, has its channel excavated through 
columnar basalt, on which rest beds of marl 
impregnated with salt The upper of these beds 
is of a light colour, aiid from thirty to forty 
feet thick, and rests horizontally on the lower 
bed, which is of a reddish colour. Both ap¬ 
pear from the description to be tuffa composed 
of the materials of volcanic ejections, and for¬ 
ming a covering from sixty to seventy feet 
deep overlying the basalt, which seems to re¬ 
semble some of the currents of prismatic lava 
in Auvergne and the Vivaraia. Near the 
middle of this tufaceous mass, and therefore 
at the depth of thirty feet or more from the 
surface, just where the two bods of tuff meet, 
Captain Dangerfield was shown, near the ciiy 
of Mhysir, buried bricks and large earthen 
vessels, said to have belonged to the ancient 
city ofMhysir destroyed by the catastrophe of 
Oujein. But Capt. Dangerfield in reference 
to Mhysir, seems to have believed the 
earthy mass on the banks of the Nerbudda 
alluvial, not volcanic. Mr. Hunter seems to 
Lave written as to the volcanic actio^i from 
hearsay. Conolly, on the other hand, speaks 
from careful and minute personal observation, 
he being one of the most exact and obser¬ 
vant writers of his time; but another writer 
says the theories which accouiitfor the change 
of site of Oujein appear to him all equally un¬ 
satisfactory. He neither believes with Hunter 
tliat a shower of earth nor with Malcolm ^lat 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the 
natives that it was turned topsy turvy. The 
tales of old bricks, and of wood of surprising 
hardness, ^c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet 
s^em exaggeration. Several people were inter¬ 
rogated who had been twenty and thirty years 
at the place, none of them had ever positively 
Aeeasuch things though all believed most re¬ 
ligiously both these and much more wonderful 
curiositiea to be found. The theoiy of an 
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inundation is principally supported by a tradi¬ 
tion that the river has changed its bed. 

Capt. R. L. Playfair, officiating Political 
Resident, Aden, wrote an account of the out¬ 
burst of the volcano near Edd on the African 
coast <»f the Red Sea. At Edd, lat. 13^57' 
long. 41*4' E, about half-way between Mas- 
souah and the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, earth¬ 
quake shocks occurred on the night of the 
7th of May or the morning of the 8th during 
about an hour. At sunrise fine dust fell, at 
first white afterwards red ; the day was pitch- 
dark and the dust was nearly knee-deep. On 
the 9th the fall of dust abated, and at night fire 
and smoke were seen issuing from Jabl Dub- 
beh, a mountain about a day^s journey inland, 
andnounds like the firing of cannon wereheard. 
At Perim the sounds Were heard at about 
2 A. M. on the 8th, and at long intervals up to' 
the 10th or 11th. The dust was also met with 
at sea ; and along the entire coast of Yemen 
the dust fell for several days. Several shocks 
were felt on the 8 th at Mokha and Hodaida. 

Further to the east the region of recent 
direct volcanic action seems to terminate with 
the extremity of the delta of the Ganges. 
[Col. Canseley, Bl, As. Trans, vol. XVIf. 
p. 1.] A few hot springs are all we have to 
indicate the agency of a subterranean fire for 
nearly 1000 miles across the peninsula. There 
are hot springs in tho Damoodah valley, 23® 
10' N., in Gangetic India, in Kunawar, in the 
lower Himalaya, and near Lohunkund on 
the Sutlej. The most notable of these is that 
at Sargunga, near Chota Nagpore, in Central 
India, where the temperature of the water is 
184*; it smells strongly, and seems to be a 
Harrowgate. 

Indications of active volcanic action are 
numerous, and in the valley of Kashmir, 
Dr. Falconer reports that a singular ‘ field 
of fire’ exists in the valley, of considerable 
dimensions, and through crevices in which 
flames continually issue. The outlines of 
this volcanic tract are distinctly defined, ai^ 
the action appears to be strictly local; 
soil is completely burnt, and in some spots 
has been vitrified. The igneous action has 
contUiued now for upwards of two centuries, 
as the existence of this remarkable spot is 
certified by Abul Fazii, the learned minister 
of the Emperor Akber. [Second Report 
on Geology of Hyderabad.] Dr. Vosey de¬ 
scribes a hot saline spring near Hyderabad 
in tho Deccan, and hot springs occur in four 
places in Ceylon, in the Tannah colleotorate 
of Bombay, in Sindh, in Kattyawar> at Bas- 
man in Beluchistau, in Bheerbhoom, near 
the Parbutti or Poorub river in Ladak, and 
other places. (Sfee Hot springs.) 
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Mr. Moprcroft ia his Travels in the Him- 
malayan Provinces, vol. ii. p. 277, mentions 
a hill within three days’ journey of the city 
of Cashmere, from which loud explosions are 
heard at intervals, accompanied by the escape 
of gaseous matter, with force sufficient to tear 
off the doors and windows of buildings situat¬ 
ed upon it. There was nothing on the hill 
resembling a crater, but the inhabitants on 
the spot asserted a distinct recollection of the 
explosions.—{Bl. As. Trans, vol.XII, part II 
for 1843, p. 1046.] In the Concan there are 
no fewer than twelve hot springs betwixt 
Dasgaum and South Rajpore, and they are 
supposed to follow the line of the great Ghaut 
chain southwar(Uto Ceylon : the majority oc¬ 
cur near the great lines of dislocation. There 
are two hot springs in Candeish and several 
in Katiawar, and lower Sind, as we shall j 
presently see, abounds with them. j 

Lake Loonar, in the Sichal Hills, is the { 
only instance of a volcanic outburst obser¬ 
vable in this immense volcanic region. [Mal- 
colmson, London Geological Transactions, 
1839.] It was first described by Lieut. Alex¬ 
ander in the Madras Literary Transactions, 
subsequently by Mr. Orlebar in the Bombay 
Geographical Transactions. Jt is a nearly 
circular or oval depression in a C(»untry com¬ 
posed entirely of tabular and nodular basalt; 
it is 500 feet in depth, and throe or four miles 
in circumference. In the bottom of the hol¬ 
low is a lake five feet deep, the waters of 
which are impregnated with muriate and 
sulphate of soda, and sulphate of lime ; sub- 
carbonate of soda ^prevails in the neighbour¬ 
hood, In 1851 it was examined by Dr. 
Bradley, who met with abundance of scoriae 
in the neighbourhood, and was able to trace 
a vast stream of lava to the east and west¬ 
ward. The great intervals betwixt the points 
of volcanic activity in this part of India, even 
when connected by hot springs, prevents them 
from being associated as groups anywhere 
betwixt Arracan and Cutch. 

On the 27th May 1846, a hill on the Ner- 
budda, called Duraoh Phar, or smoking moun¬ 
tain, about 500 feet high above the plain, 
gave out alarming moans, to the terror of the 
neighbourhood, and then an enormous out¬ 
burst in it occurred. The appearance this 
presented when examined shortly afterwards 
by CoL Skene and Lieut. Briggs was such 
as might have been produced by the explosion 
of a mine, making a rent in the hill from top 
to bottom about thirty feet across, and six 
feet deep. Great trees were upset by it, and ^ 
the rocks rent twenty to thirty f^t in pieces, 
as if blasted by gunpowder, ancl thrown to 
the opposite sides of the fissure. Tlie/^pear- 


ance presented in no way resembled that of 
a landslip, the bursting force had obviously 
been from the interior. It was not stated 
that any erupted matter bad been thrown out; 
there was no appearance of any volcanic vent 
in the neighbourhood, and no tradition of 
volcanoes ever having existed^ [Bl. As. Trans« 
vol XVI.] 

In the end of October 1849, something 
like an ebulition of pestilential gas, tbe dis¬ 
charge probably of a submarine volcano, 
occurred off Porebunder in Kattiawar, and 
was manifest for thirty oy forty miles out at 
sea; the fish were poisoned by it, and’ for 
days lay floating in myriads on the surface of 
I the water. [Report of 1850, Bomb, Geog. S.} 

I Ad incident similar to this had occurred 
at Berhampore in May 1810; the water 
in a large tank, usually purei and which* 
for a period of thirty four years had never 
exhibited any thing extraordinary, suddenly 
became of a dark green colour, and an im¬ 
mense quantity of fish, many of them weigh¬ 
ing from eight to fourteen pounds, floated 
dead on the surface, and were afterwards 
removed in cart loads, and made use of as 
manure ; the people ascribed it to an earth¬ 
quake which then visited Calcutta. 

There is no record of the Cutch volcanoes 
having ever been in a state of permanent acti¬ 
vity, and they seem rather to have played tbe 
part of spiracles to the gases of earthquakes, 
when “ the earth seemed with a kind of colic, 
pinched and vexed,” with fits of vomiting of 
lava or of flame. On the border of the chain 
of mountains, and eighteen miles from Luk- 
put, the most westerly town in Cutch, is a hill 
believed by the hindus at one time to have 
been ^ volcano. It has long ceased to emit 
flame or smoke, but is still an object of 
worship amongst the hindus. It doeS' not 
appear to exhibit any vestige of lava>^ scoriss^ 
or ashes ; a bituminous earth, with a* strong 
disagreeable odour, is dug out of the Side of it: 
and used as incense in the worship of Assa- 
poora : it is found in small pieces imbedded iH; 
the common soil, from which it is separated 
without difficulty. 

On the occurrence of the great earihqtiake 
shock of June 1819, vast clouds of dost were 
seen to ascend from almost every hill or range 
of hills in Goozerat and Cutch; smoke was in 
many oases visible, and some flame was per-» 
ceived. Dr. Thomson, in his account of the 
Geology of Bombay, published in the Madras 
Literary Transactions for 1837,aft6r describing 
the hurricane and earthquake which occurred 
all along the coast on the 15th and l^th 
(the 26th and 27th new style, exactly 2Q(I 
years to a day before the occumnce of slmihir 
events in 1848,) says:—Besides tho appeisril 
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Anee of a viohtit oommotion in tlie atmoaphe^a, black, red, yallbw, and whlte^ and wHh patches 
and a perceptible concussion in the earth, Yol* of cinders similar to the refuse of A {urhace,tbe 
Uanic action seemS to have occurred^ if we ihay whole looking as fresh as If the igneous agents 
: be allowed to deduce such an inference from were still in operation. The surface of the 
the highly embellished representations of the table land immediately surrounding the blown 
historian, of giants seen in the air throwing out space is covered with burnt iron-stone, 
great globes of fire at each other, confusion of similar to septaria, divided into irregular cells, 
human voices in the atmosphere, the tram- On other parts of the table land, craters of some 
pling of horses, and the sound of warlike fifteen or twenty feet in depth have been blown 
instruments. It is added that much of out: they are composed of the materials just 
this nature occurred in Salsette and other described, and are covered with patches of 
places. The metaphorical figures,” con- sulphur. [Grants, Geology erf Cutch. London 
eludes Dr. Thomson, “ expressed in the lat- Geol. Trans.] 

ter part of the description, are strikingly The rocks around the hot springs of Peer 
similar to those employed by Dion Cas- Muggen, ten miles west of Kurrachee, consist 
siuS in bis account of the eruption which of nummulite limestone, in some cases highly 
destroyed Heroulatieum and Poinpei, where crystalised, and where the fossils, according 
we are told giants were seen, and the sounds to Captain^Viccary, occasionally areextensive- 
of trumpets hoard in the vicinity.” There is so ly altered. Two miles further to the west- 
little appearance of any recent volcanic erup- ward, occurs the group of Minora hills, about 
tion near Bombay, that Dr. Thomson is dispos- 800 feet above the sea, and 600 above the 
©d to ascribe the appearance, probably in both plain surrounding. On the eastern side a 
cases, to the meteorological phenomena always crater has been blown out,—the ruins are scat- 
coincident with earthquakes and volcanic tered around. It is oval in form, about 150 
action. At a place twenty-six miles west feet in length, and fifty across. The explo- 
Arom Bliooj, fire was seen in considerable sion has burst away one of the sides and blown 
volume to burst forth, a blazing ball was pro- through the strata adjoining. It seems as if a 
jected into the air and fell to the ground, vast deluge of water had for a short time been 
where it was broken into four or five pieces, discharged from it ; there is no tradition in 
on which it became extinguished and invisi- existence regarding it, nor is anything known 
ble# No fragments could be discovered, but of the date when it was in action. It has 
the vegetation was found scorched where it clearly been subject to the great changes 
fell. On being examined next day, the hill which have taken place around, though it is 
was found rent and shattered, as if something probable it preceded the deposit^ of the post 
within had sunk. Fire, to a certain extent, pliocene clays found at its base, as these bear 
was said to have issued from a bituminous hill no appearance of disturbanqp and have most 
from which alum is made, near Merv : the likely been deposited by the sea subsequent to 
height of the hill was considered to have been the explosion. There are several other craters 
reduced, and it was rent and shattered into of lesser size and more imperfect structure 
ravines. Near the town of Sinderee situated round Minora. 

wherea branch the Indus joins the Runn, and Capt. Carless, who gives by far the 
which was permanently submerged on the ocen- best account of this district yet published, 
sion, a number of small cones, six or eight feet speaks of a celebrated hill called Jibel Pubb 
in height, burst up from the ground, and con- twenty miles N. W. of the hot springs, of 
tinned fot: many days to emit bubbles of air which wonderful stories are related all over 
atid mud from their summits. The first and the country,but he does not tell us what these 
greatest shock occurred about seven p. m. on stories are. 

the 16th June ; lesser shocks continued till ’ Capt, Viccary describes the clays as post pli- 
tiie 20th, when the volcano called Denodour, ocene. He makes no mention of the crater. I vl- 
about twenty miles N. W. of Bhooj, burst in- sited it,he writes;,and took careful drawings and 
to action, and the movements of the earth im- measurements of It in March 1850. The high- 
mtdiately stopped; but the authority oti which ly crystaline state of the roOk is conspicuous, 
this statement is made is not stated. Vestiges I confess I could discover no evidence of any 
of recent outbursts, though of unknown material diminution of its fossils around the 
- date;appear at the village of Wage-ke Pudda. springs or near the crater. The rocks, which 
A high table land of volcanic matter, about everywhere around are one mass of shells and 
two miles square, has been blown out into a zoophytes, the corals being often ih the most 
flat basin, the sides being broken into fissures, beautifully perfect state that cah be imagined, 
WlA craters, ratines, and hollows; and the in- have been In some places highly crystalised, 
toiior, or bed of the basin, interspersed with the organic remains bMng in part obliterated. 
hOlocks attd cones of every variety of colour. The orystalh are occasionally arranged in 
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b^utiful 8tar4ike forma, like many membera 
of tbe seolite family. 

The rooks at the hot springs of the Loli^kee 
Pass appear to be of exactly the same descrip¬ 
tion as those at Peer Muggen, their position.in 
all likelihood due to volcanic influences of com¬ 
paratively recent existedce. The hot springs 
of Peer Muggen attain a temperature of from 
100 to 160, and yield a very copious discharge. 
The water is perfectly pure, and fertilises the 
soil around. The hot spring takes its name 
from Peer Muggen, a mahomedan saint, whose 
shrine tB close by» The coincidence of the 
sound with the designation given to the long 
snouted crocodile (inuggur) has led to the in¬ 
ference that it means Peer Muggur, the Croco< 
dile Saint. The crocodiles in the tank are of 
the kind called garial : they are precisely 
similar to those of the Nile and Ganges. One 
of the tanks contains nearly 200 crocodiles ; 
there is a spring at no great distance which 
affords large deposits of sea salt. 

The next volcanic group to be met with in 
ibis direction is that of Hinglaj, a series of 
mud volcanoes along the sea board of Lus 
and now in great activity, very similar in 
point of form to those of Chedooba. Here there 
is no appearance whatever of there ever having 
been any eruption of lava. The first of these 
are called the koop of Chnndva, • They are 
believed to be of divine origin,‘and to be 
possessed of miraculous virtues. They are 
within two days* sail of the port of Kur- 
rachee, and within a hundred yards of the 
sea \ the group of mud volcanoes are known 
by the name of the Koop of Bajah Kama 
Clmndra. Three of these were visited by 
Captain Hart; a fourth was seen by him at a 
distance, and they are said to be very numerous, 
and to extend someway along the shore, and far 
\rxXo%\xQ\rx\,Qr\QV.^[Extracled from the Reports 
of the Bo, Geo, iSociety for May 1850.] 

About two miles from the wells of Tilook 
Pooree, three hills of extremely light- 
coloured earth, rise abruptly from tiie plain. 
The centre bill is conical, slightly flattened, 
and divided at the top : it is about 400 feet 
high ; its southern and western sides are more 
precipitous than the others. The^ second of 
the group is about half the height of the first; 
the two are connected by a causeway about 
fifty yards in length. The third covers a great-* 
er area than either; its apex seems destroyed 
or broken off, otherwise the characteristics of 
the three closely resemble each other. They 
are all indented at the base with numerous 
cbasma and fisauresy which run into the in¬ 
terior, and their sides are streaked from the 
summit down as if with sluices of mud or 
water pverfiowing from the crater. A baaio 
of liquid mud about thirty yards in diameter 
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OQcopiea the whole summit of the largest of 
the three. Air bubbles and jets pf mud priye 
from the basin oontinnally, the semi’dmd 
mass within being constantly disturbed by 
them. The whole summit of the hUi js jcmst- 
ed over with caked mud. Almost mtsetly 
the same appearances are presented hj. ^l^e 
craters of the two other hills,-^with this dif¬ 
ference, that in the case of one of them the mud 
was said to rise and fall, occasionally oversow¬ 
ing the crater, sometimes sinking in it aboye 
15 feet. A fourth hill, similar to those just 
described, was seen at some six mUes off, but 
^ was not visited/ The water and mud sll 
around is salt. The ground at the base of th# 
hills is full of cracks and rents. It is the same 
volcanic agency, most probably, which gives 
rise to the hot springs of Peer Muggen, that 
supply the famous crocodile tank, which feeds 
or stimulates the mud volcanoes. Abundance 
of brimstone is found at no great distance, and 
one eminence some twelve miles off is known 
by the name of the sulphur mountain.” *Capt. 
Robertson describes the whole district, for an 
area of probably not less than 1000 square 
miles, from the Kara range westward, as covers 
ed with mud cones, active or quiescent He 
spent a fortnight amongst them in 1849 and 
could discover no particular day on which they 
were unusually affected : Captain Hart h^d 
been told that on Monday they were more 
active than they were on other days. The 
native tradition regarding them is, that on the 
abduction of the goddess Sita by Bawun, 
Sedashew, a form of Mahadeo, was, amongst 
others, occupied in endeavouring to diacpver 
the place of her concealment. For twelve 
years be prosecuted his search unceasingly, 
but without effect. Worn out with exertion, 
and enraged at the fruitlessuess of the task he 
bad imposed on himself, he dashed his sacred 
cake on the ground. It broke into eighteen 
pieces, and from every fragment a koop arose. 
The goddess instantly appeared, and chid hU 
wrath and impietieB,assuriiig him that through¬ 
out his wanderings she bad accompanied him 
in the shape of a fiy which generally sat on his 
holy cake. In commemoration of his exei:- 
tioDB on her behalf, she ordered that every pil¬ 
grim should pay his devotions to one of the 
koop before visiting her,temple. The koop 
are called by the name of her husband Bams 
Chandra. Ou nearing the crateri the holy 
man who precedes the pilgrims continually 
cnee out, speak Oh I Rama Chandra 1-^and tjo 
their astonishment, accordingly, they fiu4 pu 
their arrival the mud at the top in a stpte of 
commotion,—evidence to them sufficient that 
the invocatiou has been listened to, and tho 
deity is present. A more minute and ooph^pn 
account of the mud craters pf HigM tta 
r U3 
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given by Captain Hart is published in the;[ era amon^t the biqdoos called Puduvepa, or 
13th number of the Transactions of the the new introduction. Contemporaneously 
BomvBr. ofthe Roy. As. So.for 1850, written wijth the appearance of Vaypi the waters, 
by Capt. Robertson of H. M.'s 8th, and it con- which during the rainy season were discharg- 
firms the perfect accuracy of Capt. Hart's ed from the ghaut, broke through the banks 
account, so far as it goes. of the channel which usually confined them, 

Turning back on the Indus, to the hot overwhelmed a village, and formed a lake and 
springs in the Lukkee Pass, the range of a harbour so spacious that light ships could 
hills in this neighbourhood is composed of anchor where dry land formerly prevailed.''*— 
little ridges not exceeding 400 feet above the Asiatic Researches, voL HI. p. 396. Physical 
plain of the Indus, their apices with nearly Geography, vol. /. p. 257,1851. 
horizontal strata, their sides abrupt and preci- One of the most terrible and active group 
pitous, and non-numraulitic. The valleys, or of volcaimes in*the world begins with the 
intervening spaces between the hills, have been Banda group of islands, and extends through 
much disturbed. A variegated clay, abound- the Sunda group of Timor, Sumbawa, Bali, 
ing with gypsum, but containing no fossils, is Java, and Sumatra, , separated only , by 
of common occurrence. A brown, rust-colour- narrow channels, and altogether forming a 
ed rock is abundantly distributed on the sur- gently curved line 2000 miles long ; but as 
face in the shape of rounded boulders, the the volcanic zone is continued through Bar- 
most promising specimens of which are manu- ren Island and Narcandam in the Bay of Ben- 
factured by the natives at Kotree into iron, gal, (lat. 12® 15’) and northward along the 
Between this and the Indus are numerous low entire coast of Arraoan, the entire length of 
hillocks of aluminiferous clay used for the the volcanic range is a great deal more. The 
manufacture of alum by the Sind'hi. The band is not limited to Arracan, but extends 
hot springs issue from the bottom from what northward to Chittagong, lat. 22® or 600 
appears an external crater, of the same gene- miles beyond Barren Island. Lieutenant Cole- 
ral character as those already described near brook visited Barren Island in 1787, when it 
Peer Muggen. There are here several hob was in a state of violent activity ; he does 
springs near each other—they are all salt and not seem to have landed on it, and he quotes 
sulphureous, the whole valley smells strongly entire the* account of it given by Capt. Blair 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas which rises in in his survey of the Andaman Islands. The 
bubbles from the well, and a scum is constantly cone which springs from near the level of 
gathering on the water, which the natives re- the sea, rises at an average of 32® 17' to 
move and use as sulphur. Near one of the hot 1800 feet nearly. Later authorities make 
springs is an aperture in the rock three inches it 500 feet, and this is probably its true 
in diameter, from which, until of late years, altitude. Mr. Lyell gives the following ac- 
a jet of flame used to issue ; it was called the count of it quoting Von Buch as his autho- 
peri's fire by the natives, and is believed to rity, “ Barren Island is in the Bay of Bengal, 
have become extinguished on some infidel and as an illustration of the phenomena of 
having bathed in the neighbouring well.-— ancient craters, of elevation, as contrasted 
Transactions of the Bom, Br, of the Roy. As, with modern craters of eruption, permitting 
So. No. xiii./or 1850, hy Capt. Robertson of a contrast of the ancient crater of elevation 
H. M.'s ^th, Capt. V. Uarfs Pilgrimage to with the cone and crater of eruption in its 
Higlaj, Bom. Geo. Trans. 1839, and Reports centre. When seen from the ocean this is- 
1850, p. cviii. land presents on almost all sides a surface 

There is a very copious hot and sulphurous of bare rocks, which rise up with a moder- 
sprittg at Gurmab (i. e., hot well) in theBolan ate declivity towards the interior: but at 
Pass, about 200 miles to the northward, but one point there is a narrow cleft, by which 
the writer is not aware of any between this we can penetrate into the centre and there 
and Lukhee.— Gol.GamphelVs Map. discover that it is occupied by a great cir- 

The area of the volcanic field of Beila has cular basin, filled by the waters of the sea, 
never been precisely determined ; it extends bounded all round by steep rocks, in the 
some fifty or sixty miles inland, and at least midst of which rises a volcanic cone, .very 
three times as much along shore.TAow- frequently a source of eruption. The sum- 
$6n cn the Otology of Bombay, Mad. Lit. mit of this cone is 1690 French feet in ^ 
Trans. Bartolomeds Voyage to the East In- height, corresponding to that of the chr- 
dieSi ifowie 1796 / Translation ISOO. cular border which encircles the basin, so 

^ The island of Vaypi, on the north side that it can only be seen from the sea through 
of Cochin, rose from out the sea in the the ravines. This seems to be taken from 
year 1341: the date of its appearance is Capt. Blair’s estimate of 1800, since upset, at 
^eterxmned by its having given rise to a new * jlready stated, by Captain Miller, Dr; Adtoa; 
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and others. Barren Island was visited by Dl. 
John Adam in 1831. The water close in 
shore was hot and steamy^ while steam and 
smoke issued from the crater, but no lava 
or flame. He estimates the diameter of the 
base at about 800 or 1000 yards, and the oriflce 
of the crater, which occupies the entire sum¬ 
mit of the cone, at about 3(>. Captain J\Iiller 
visited it in 1834. His account of it is the same 
in its general features as that of Lyell, but he 
estimates the altitude of the cone at no high¬ 
er than 600 feet 3 and considering the limited 
distance to which it is visible at sea, this seems 
to be more correct than other estimates. He 
sets down the slope of the cone at 45, which 
would give an altitude of above 1,000 feet,were 
Dr. Adam correct as to the diameter of the 
base. He states that it could only be ascend¬ 
ed by climbing, and it is probable that Captain 
Blair’s assumption of 32*17, which was deter¬ 
mined by measurement, may be near the truth. 
The volcano, like the others along the bay, is 
chiefly active during the S. W. monsoom 
Next to Barren Island is the volcanic island 
of Narcandam,in lat. 13°22'. The cone is about 
800 feet high, no soundings are to be had with¬ 
in half a mile of the shore. 

Crossing over to the other side of the bay 
where perfect tranquillity seems for nearly a 
century to have reigned, we find a period when 
the Coromandel Coast was as much moved by 
volcanic agency as that of Arracan itself.— Me- 
port of Calcutta Goal Committee, 

The earliest account we possess of any 
actual eruption in the Bay of Beugal is that 
contained in the 1st vol, of the Annual Re¬ 
gister, 1776, reprinted in the Bengal Asiatic 
Transactions of 1847. [Bengal Asiatic Transac¬ 
tions 1847, vol. xvi. p. 499, Reports and Asia¬ 
tic Researches, vol. ip. 175.] It was writ¬ 
ten by an officer on board a French East 
Indiaman, and addressed to his friend at the 
Hague : there seems no reason to question its 
perfect accuracy. In July 1757, fires were 
seen from Pondicherry to break out on the 
surface of the sea three or four leagues from 
shore. These blazed out with the greatest 
fury, throwing up pumice stone and com¬ 
bustible matter. This was accompanied by 
a noise like thunder, or the discharge of 
heavy ordnance. An island, a league in 
length and about the same iu breadth, with 
a cone and crater in the centre, then appear¬ 
ed. A vast quantity of dead fish were after¬ 
wards seen floating on the surface of the water, 
destroyed by the eruption. The sea was some 
days i^terwards so covered with pumice atone 
that vessels found it difficult to make their 
way through it, while they ran the risk Of 
being burnt from the showers of hot ashes 
witih which the air was darkened4 The island 
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seems speedily to have subsided again as wo 
hear ho further mention made of it. 

A shoal, called the Goris Bank, waSseen by 
H. il. S. “ Melville” in a line joining Pondi¬ 
cherry and Chittagong, and a shoal is noted 
on an old chart as having been mot with by 
an American ship iu the line betwixt Pondi¬ 
cherry and Chedooba ; both these have since 
then disappeared. 

The volcanic region in the Bay of Bengal 
seems, about the year 1750, to have been in 
a state of general activity. Off the coast of 
Arracan, the island of Chedooba, situated in 
lat. 18® 50' N. and long. 90®40’, is fifteen 
miles in length and seventeen in breadth or of 
about 200 square miles in area. Its general 
appearance is that of a fertile, well wooded is¬ 
land, of moderate height and irregular outline. 
A band of level land, covered with fragments 
of coral shells, and gravel, and but a little way 
elevated above the sea surrounds it: three 
distinct terraces are visible, the result of so 
many separate upheavals .—Captain Baird 
Smith on Indian Earthquakes^ in Bk 
Trans, vol. xii. IS4:2.Madras Lit.Trans, 1887 
quoted from Cower's Portuguese India tome 
iii. Cdpt. Halsted's Report on the Island of 
Chedooba^ Bl> As. Trans- 1841 vol.x, p. AZA, 

Captain Baird Smith gives an account from 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” of a violent 
earthquake which occurred at Calcutta in 1737. 
Twenty thousand vessels of various sizes are 
said to have been destroyed by the inunda¬ 
tion which accompanied it, and 30,000 
lives are said to have been lost on the 
occasion. No volcanic phenomena, strictly 
so called, seem to have attended it. It took 
place during a furious hurricane. 

The earliest Indian earthquake, of which 
particulars are given, is that which accompa¬ 
nied the hurricane of 26th May 1618, by 
which 2,000 lives and 60 vessels are said to 
have been lost at Bombay. 

There are four large volcanoes in Chedooba, 
detached mounds rather than cones, varying 
from 100 to 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. They are composed of stiff grey clay, 
with large quantities of singular fragn^enta 
of stone : their sides are much out up with 
rain 3 their summits, which are from 50 
to 240 yards in diameter, are quite bare. 
Capt. Halsted gives maps of the island of 
Chedooba and of Regwan, adjoining to it. On 
the summits of these are numerous well form¬ 
ed cones, from a few inches to four feet in 
height, and about the same iu diameter. 
the outside they are hard, within they ard 
filled up with a thick, uniform, weii-jffi^fed 
mud} wUch every now aud then runs out ai 
the side or over the edge of the crater, bub<« 
bled of gas rising at intervals of Ihrea ot 
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there is no eppearanee of erup^ 
tions of lava ecoria, or vestige of the e«geu4y 
of actual fire ; some of the volcanoes throw 
out hot sea water in place of mud : they are 
most active during the rainS) and then occa¬ 
sionally emit flame and stones, as well as 
mud, throwing tliese to a considerable height: 
the stones are obviously torn from the beds 
through which the water passes; portions of 
copper occasionally adhere to them. Petro¬ 
leum wells abound here, as they do all round 
the neighbourhood. Capt* Halsted visited Che- 
dooba in 184:1, and his survey in the “ Chil¬ 
ders*’ extended above 100 miles along the coast. 
The shore here is marked by three well defin- 
ed terraces, or raised beaches, covered with 
coral and shells, and manitestly the result of 
three distinct upheavals, with considerable iii- 
tei^voi.lg—of just a century, the natives believe, 
betwixt them. (Mrs- Somerville Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, vol, L p. 254.) The uppermost of these 
is less conspicuous and distinct than the two 
lower, but on the western coast a remarkable 
column of rock stands out on the beach, about 
40 feet high, with oyster shells still attaching 
to it, showing the second line of beach, just 
thirteen feet above the first. The last of these 
was said by an old man of 106, who remem- 
bereditvrhen he was a lad of 16, to have 
occurred about the year 1750. Mrs. Somerville 
speaks of these as the result of gradual uphea¬ 
vals going on within the last hundred years, 
hut it appears to have been the effect of 
sudden and instantaneous elevatiorn There 
is no evidence of any subsequent change of 
level having occurred within tills period along 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Mr. Pidding- 
ton suggests that it is not unlikely that it may 
have occurred simultaneously with the erup¬ 
tion at Pondicherry in 1757—natives being 
proverbially inaccurate as to dates—during the 
occurrenqo of violent earthquakes, when the 
sea washed several times over the lower part of 
the island, and then permanently retired as the 
land emerged. Captain B. Smith thinks it 
likely to have occurred during the Chittagong 
earthquake of 1762. Immense quantities of 
fish were found on the recovered laud, and the 
feasting which occurred on these is still a 
favourite tradition in the islands : no rent oc-r 
curred in the earth, and no lives were lost, or 
misobief occasioned : for more than half a cen¬ 
tury much of the soil remained salt The ele- 
yatiop has been greatest towards the centre of 
the line eJtamined, where it is twenty-two feet; 
at the termination it is thirteen, and at Foul 
Island nine, Regwan, lat 18° 37' 49''just to 
thus north of Chodooba, is marked by three dis- 
Ifinot risings, each about eight feet. The outer 
pprtion of the Island was said to have been 
roistd about 176Q» most lUmly aa Mr. Pid*. 
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dington supposes, in 1757. The original 
island contains two terraces, about nine feet 
high—the outer margin is as yet barren ; 
it consists generally of corals, shells, and 
gravel; the rest is a level plain of rice 
fields. In the adjoining island of Ramree, or 
Rumbree, off Kyouk Pbyoo, there are some 
beautiful mud volcanoes, the cones of which 
are ahoost all covered with luxuriant casuarlna 
trees—the only places where they are found 
in the neighbourhood. The craters and ex¬ 
pelled matter possess the same general char¬ 
acteristics as those cff Chedooba. This was 
first described by Lieut. Foley iu vol 4th of 
tho Asiatic Journal: the cones are said by 
him to vary from five to 1500 feet, one peak, 
called Teaka, reaching the altitude of 3000. 
Vapour and flame were seep to issue from one 
of the peaks during the earthquake of 26th 
August 1833.— Lieut McVolloth, R, N, Map 
of Ragwan, BL As- Trans-Johnsiome's 
Physical Atlas, Dr. Spry, Bi, As, Trans, 
1851, vol- X. p- 1845. Lieut, Foley voLA of 
the Asiatic Journal. 

There are various hot springs at Chittagong 
subject to periodical eruption, and which con¬ 
stantly emit gas and flame. 

There is a small volcano near Kyouk Pbyoo 
in a state of constant activity, and which fre¬ 
quently emits smoke and flame. Cottages at 
the distance of four miles from it were on the 
occasion of the eruption of 1842 brightly il¬ 
luminated, yet so little was the heat that the 
specimens from the crater were no where 
melted. 

Within little more than ten years of the 
elevation of the island off Arracan a catastro¬ 
phe, precisely the opposite of that from which 
Chedooba suffered, overtook Chittagong. Du¬ 
ring the great earthquake of April 1672, six¬ 
ty square miles of the lowlands along shore 
were permanetitly submerged : Ces-lung-toom, 
one of the Mug Mountains, entirely disap¬ 
peared, and another sunk so low that its sum¬ 
mit only remained visible.— (PhiL Tramac^ 
tions 1763, given entire in Capt- Smith's paper 
on Earthquakes, BL, As, Trans, vol, xii, p. 
1047, quoted in Report of Goal Committee, rs- 
published in the India Reviewt 1839, 71.) 

Four hills are described as having been vio-^ 
lently rent asunder, leaving open ehoams, 
varying from thirty to sixty feet in width. 
Other mountains and hills were variously 
disturbed ; some were partially thrown ddwo 
so as partly to disturb the courses of rivera 
One eminence became degraded by little and 
little till it returned to the level of the plfiin. 
In the plain, the earth opened in sevarai 
places, throwing up water and i)iud of a auU 
phttfous smell.'^ At Barefaarra 200 Jives 
.were lost on a track of ground that simk 
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gttddenly. It is Said that at Arracan the' 
ejQfecta of the earthquake of l752J^W6re not 
less fatal to humau life and property than 
those of the Lisbon one in 1765 ; while at 
Dacca the waters rose so suddenly as to throw 
all the boats on shore, on its retirement 
sweeping multitudes of human beings away. 
From the notices of islands now no longer to 
be found on the western shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, in the accounts of Arab navigators, 
there can be no doubt whatever that numbers 
of these have been from time to time sub¬ 
merged.— {Hr* Torrens^ Bengal Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal Reports^ Feb. 1845, p. xxvi / Ibid p. 
xxii. Ibid Dec. 1843, voU xii. Ibid, voU ii. 
p. 1117.) 

About an hour after sunrise on the 26th 
July 1843, the inhabitants of Chedooba and 
Flat Island heard a great noise, and saw fire 
rising out of the sea; an earthquake had been 
felt just l:>efore ; this continued for four days, 
when, on the 29tb, a small island seemed to 
arise above the surface of the waters. It 
continued visible for about a month, but 
it was now the monsoon, and the weather 
was too boisterous to permit its boiiig ap¬ 
proached. In October, on tho return of 
the fine season, search was made for it 
but no trace of it could be found. A 
careful survey of the spot was afterwards 
instituted by order of Government, but no 
indication of commotion, and no change in the 
aspect of the shore, or bottom of the sea was 
discoverable. 

On the 2nd January 1845, between the 
hours of six and seven p. ra., about an hour 
after sunset, the people of Kyouk Phyoo, 
on the coast of Arracan, were astonished 
to see the eastern horizon tq seaward be.- 
come brightly illuminated : it continued 
flickering, like the reflection of distant flame 
from a ship on fire, for about half an hour, 
when suddenly immense volumes of flame 
were seen to burst as if from the depths of 
the ocean, presenting a most sublime and 
awful spectacle to beholders. ^ was accom¬ 
panied by a low continuous rumbling sound, 
which seemed to ascend fl:om the boWls of the 
earth, and was re-echoed from the hills around. 
The duration of the exhibition is not mention¬ 
ed, though it was seen by many witnesses ; it 
seems to have been very transient. A ves* 
sel was sent out to sea immediately under 
the impression of its being a conflagration, 
but saw nothing. ' Government, on being 
applied to by the Asiatic Society, insti¬ 
tuted a earful sui^vey of the coast, but no 
change in the depth ^^the soundings or ebarr 
acter of the bottom eoiltd be dUccirered. There 
can, at the sSme time, remain on reasonable 
dOOfet tbat thi^ exUbitiou tiras volcauio—-pro¬ 


bably a sudden emission ofthrough au 
aperture or crevice not detected by the sound¬ 
ing line. Three accounts of this most sin¬ 
gular occurrence are given with minuteness. 
The best account is that of Lieut. Hawkins. 
—{Reports of Proceeding of the Bengal AHa^ 
tic Society for February 1845, p. 24,28, not 
indexed. Topography of Assaniy by Dr. Me- 
Cosh. Calcutta 1837.) 

The extreme frequency of earthquakes in 
Assam would lead to the inference that it was 
the theatre of lively volcanic action. No 
fewer thaii twelve of these occiiried betwixt 
May 1834 and May 1S35. About twenty 
years ago,’^ says Dr. MoCosb, writing in 1837 
—that is,about 1817, “the natives inhabiting 
a small knoll near the hill of Goalpara were 
so terrified by the unusual shaking of their 
little hill, that they fled from it for safety, and 
rail to a distance : on their returir their houses 
and hill had disappeared, and a larg^ pool of 
water,thirly or forty feet deep,occupied its place. 

The whole coast from Cape Negrais to Ak- 
yab on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
the island of Regwan or Flat Island, as well 
as all the other islets and rocks on that part 
of the coast of Arracan, are now undergoing 
the process of upheaval. This fact was 
brought to notice in 1840, by means of the 
nautical surveys of the Brig “Childers.’^ The 
coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais is indent¬ 
ed by deep and narrow gulfs similar to the 
fiurds of Scandinavia, and lies within the pro¬ 
longation of the great volcanic band of the 
Sunda Islands, which extends from Java to 
Sumatra, Barren Island and Narcondam : and 
indeed all the islands on the coast of Arracan 
bear evident marks of subterranean fire. In 
the island of Chedpba, 300 miles south-east 
from the Sandheads, in latitude 18® 51' N., 
longitude 93® 28' East, there are two mud 
volcanoes which rise to a height of from ono 
hundred to two hundred feet. This line 
upheaval is in the direction of N. W. by N# 
to S. E. by S. It is one hundred geographical 
miles in length, and varies in breadth from 
twenty miles to a very narrow strip of islctft 
and rucks. The upheaval has been greatest in 
the middle of the line. At the Terribleg it 
was 13 feet; at different paria of the N. W. 
reefs of Cheduba, 22 feet; at the north point 
of the island 16 feet; in the middle or tho 
west coast 13 feet; at the south end 12 feet i 
and the islands south of Cheduba to Foul 
Island, 9 to 12 feet. The first symptoms 
upheaval appeared about the year 1750 or 
1760, on the occurrence of a great earthquake 
by which the sea was driven over the land ttiA 
the effeefts of ^bibh wrere felt as far as the city 
of Ava. An eairthquake is said to have oceur* 
red bne-bundred years earlier, and the li^ahU 
T ITT 
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tantsbelievetbataaimilar phenomenon occurs ages. According* to the views which have 
eVery century. {Johnstoris Physical Atlas.) In been adopted from Sir Charles Lyell’s pro- 
the island of Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical longed investigations, it is little probable 
miles north, or nearer the Soonderbuus, a that all these changes occurred at one time, 
volcanic eruption took place suddenly east but they must have resulted from a series of 
of the station. great up pourings from the interior during 

In Barm ah, mud volcanoes, the highest by-gone ages, identical with those stilt 
about 15 feet, are situated close to the village in operation, though perhaps all in the 
of Memboo, nearly opposite toMaghweon the lines which we observe in the direction of the 
Irawadi. At little more than a mile from the existing mountain ranges. One of these, pyo- 
village, the view opens on a great sea of blue longed througl) Arracan, halts at Point Negrais, 
mud, with a few pngecting humps in various to reappear through the Andamans and Ni- 
parts, while several conical hills rise boldly cobars; and this Eastern Asiatic range, after 
from the great swelling to various heights, extending along the S. W. coasJb of Sumatra, 
Prom these, inradiating hnesj flows of the mud terminates at its S. E. point. Another funs 
can readily be traced, and at short irregular along the Malay Peninsula, is lost for a time, 
in tervals a hollow gurgling sound is heard, but appears again in the high peak of Lingin, 
followed by a kind of flop in the rnud. On ex- and terminates in Banca and Billiton ; and a 
amination, the centre or conical hollow or branch from this separates at Pulo Timon, 
crater of one of these volcanoes, which was not on the east coast of the peninsula, and ends 
exactly at the summit, but a little below at one at Carimata, in the strait between Billiton and 
side, was found filled nearly to the brim Borneo. Two ranges traverse Cambodia and 
with bluish gray oily looking mud—liquid Cochin-China in the same direction, and these 
mud—about the. consistency of heated pitch, will he found to extend to, and, perhaps, to 
although, of course, less adherejit. The whole traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian 
surface of the liquid mud within Was ob- range and the mountains at Sarawak, on the 
served to heave and swell upwards, till sud- north-west extremity of Borneo, the Natunas 
denly a great bladder like expansion of the islands and Pulo Condor form the connecting 
mud was thrown up, and breaking, fell back Hnk; and as the Sarawak hills run to the 
into the cauldron below with a sudden flop, south-east, the range is probably continued, 
At each successive throw a portion was eject- either by a connected line, or by isolated 
td, and issuing by a narrow opening, came mountains, until it terminates in the Gunung 
flowing down the side of the cone in a regu- Katos, near Cape Selatan. More recent data 
lar channel which it had made for itself, its shew that this range, after traversing the west- 
surface marked by thin filmy flakes of the g(.j^ of Borneo, terminates on the south 
earth oil with which it is partly associated, coast, a little to the eastward of Kotaringio. 
The mud and muddy water thus thrown out Gunung Ratos would therefore appear to 
are only slightly salt to the taste, but are used have been formerly connected with the pri- 
largely in the preparation of salt close by, by ,nary range which shows at Bintulu, on the 
lixiviating the mud, collecting the water thus north-west coast of Borneo, and which may be 
passed over it, and concentrating it to crystal- ,, continuation of one of the Indo-Chinese 
Ization over slow fires. ranges. The Anam or Cochin-Chinese Range 

^ At Grobagan, at the centre, on the limestone which can be traced most distinctly 

district, is a mud volcano 16 feet in diameter, across the Archipelago to Australia at the 
The black mud every two to five seconds bub- present day. There seems no doubt that the 
bles up and subsides ; it rises to a height of multitude of islands which are now to be seen 
20 to 30 feet, then explodes with ix dull noise, merely plutonic masses upraised by sub- 
scattering a shower of warm brine springs gequent volcanic action : or the tops of great 
from which salt is extracted. Its eruptions volcanic outbursts which have appeared above 
are naost frequent in the rainy season It is the ocean. There are innumerable coral 
called kuwu,‘‘ the place of abode, and an old ^^ral islands, but Mr. Darwin’s 

legend is that it is the residence of a monster ^ the « Structure and Distribution of 

make whose writhings cause the eruptions, » ^as satisfactorily shown that 

Similar mud volcanoes occur m the Taman Stolls” or annular reefs were originally 
peninsula of the Crimea.— rules f^nging reefs constructedtiround islands that 
Jffmoassy, o41. have since subsided. The depth of water on 

With such violent but subterranean forces these banks averages about 30 ^thorns, de¬ 
in operation, even at the present day, it is pending rapidly as the edge is approached, and 
easy to apprehend how numerous must shoaling g)tmaally towards the land. And where 
have been the uprisings and subsidings of the earth has not risen above the surface waters, 
the solid matter of the earth during bv-gone great submarine banks are to be traced from 
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one. island to another. One of these is term¬ 
ed the great Asiatic Bank, and the coantri^ 
lying on it may be notioed first. The mountain 
ranges in the south-eastern part of Asia in-, 
variably run in a direction nearly N. N. W. 
and 8* S. E., and are all of the primary for¬ 
mation. The chain which extends along the 
Malay peninsula is the most conspicuous of 
these ranges, and is continued at intervals to 
Bancaand Billiton, and perhaps may be traced 
as far as the north coast of Java. It is this 
range that most abounds in metals, or, at all 
events, in which mining operations are pur¬ 
sued with greatest success, probably from the 
strata, owing to its central position, having 
been little disturbed by the convulsions which 
have shaken the countries on either hand. The 
productiveness of the gold mines of the Malay 
Peninsula and of the tin mines of Banca is 
well known. This range may be considered 
as the backbone of the great Asiatic Bank 
which extends into the Archipelago from the 
south-eastern extreme of Asia to a distance of 
nearly 1000 miles, in fact to within 50 miles 
of Celebes, perhaps to the south-westjeru ex¬ 
tremity of that island also ; but there is a space 
of nearly 30 miles, across which no soundings 
have been carried. Sumatra, which lies on its 
western verge, has been subjected to volcanic 
action, but not to so great an extent as to dis¬ 
turb the direction of its mountain range, which 
ijuns parallel to that of the Malay Peninsula. 
The third and last range that can be traced 
into the Indian Archipelago is the one that 
traverses Laos and Camboja, at the southern 
extremity of which it disappears for a time, 
showing itself only at Pulo Condor and Na- 
tunas, until it emerges near the north'west 
extreme of Borneo, and is continued along 
the entire west coast of that island. Here it 
again disappears, and only shows itself again 
on the north-coast of Java, where it ceases 
entirely; the remaining portion of this is¬ 
land, with, perhaps, a part of the north-west 
extremity being either of volcanic formation 
or of alluvial deposit. The celebrated teak- 
tree which abounds on the Cambojan part of 
this range, but is not found in Borneo, is again 
met with here, the projecting part of the north 
side of Java, between iSamaraiig and Surabaya, 
being a vast teak forest, from the timber of 
which the greater portion of the shipping em¬ 
ployed in the Archipelago is constructed. Java 
is the only island in the eastern seas in which 
the teak-tree is indigenous, nor will it thrive 
in the volcanic parts of the island where its 
cultivation has been attempted. This, which 
we XEay call the Cambojan Bange, is also rich 
.in miaerals, especially the Bornean part ojf it, 
Where Uu'ge quantities of gold and many dia¬ 
monds are obtained by the minera. The vol- 
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canic islands of the Archipelago also contain 
metals, gold-dust being found at the bottoms 
of many of the mountain streams, but it does 
not exist in veins, as in the Malayan Penin¬ 
sula and on the west coast ,of Borneo, these 
having apparently been broken up by the vio¬ 
lent convulsions to which these islimds have 
been subjected. The metal is therefore only 
obtained from the bottoms of the mountain 
streams, where it has been deposited wfieu tbs 
earth in which it had been contained was 
washed away. 

The limits of the volcanic band which cross¬ 
es the Archipelago are distinctly defined by 
the active volcanoes with which it is studded. 
There appears a great volcanic stream, in the 
neighbourhood of Kamtschatka, from which 
it can be traced in a south-west direction 
through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo- 
Choo, skirting the coast of Asia, to Formosa, 
where it meets another coming from the 
south and south-west through the Philippines 
and Mindanao to the Moluccas, embracing the 
eastern extreme of Celebes and the western 
peninsula of New Guinea, and then another 
curve from the westward along the Trans- 
Javan Chain to the Strait of Sunda, when it 
meets that one which comes from a north¬ 
westerly direction through Cbeduba island, in 
the northern part of the Bay of Bengal through 
the Andamans and Sumatra. From the west¬ 
ern extreme of New Guinea, however, along 
the north coast of that island to New Britain, 
although its volcanic character has been decid¬ 
ed by recent French navigators, there iremaina 
a tract, including thirteen degrees of longi¬ 
tude, ill which no active volcano has been seen. 
Indeed, it is by no means improbable that the 
baud which takes a southerly direction from 
Japan through Fatzin^a, the Bouin and Mari* 
ana Islands, may prove to be continued to New 
Ireland ; in which case the chain of active 
volcanoes which extends through the Solo¬ 
mon Islands, and the New Hebrides to New 
Zealand, and perhaps further to the sautll, 
may indicate the course of an independent 
stream. 

The Eastern Archipelago from the Nicpbars 
by the Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,OQO 
miles long from east to west, and 1,300 
broad from north to south. The volcanic 
belt of the Archipelago is marked by a chain 
of active and extinct volcanoes through the 
whole length of Sumatra and Java, and 
thence by the islands of Lpmbok,. Sum- 
bawa, Flores, the Servatty islands,. Banda, 
Amboyna, Batchian, Makian, Tidore, ^erhate' 
and Gilolo to Morty islapd. Here tKe h’eljb 
is broken ai\d shif^d 200 miles to the wej^V 
to north Celebes, from whioj^ ijtpasMes qp tb 
Siap apd ,Sanguir, to the 
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Along the eastern side of which it continues 
In a carving line to their northern extremity. 
From the extreme eastern bend of this belt 
at Banda, for 1,000 miles, to the N. E. coast 
of New Guinea, is a non-volcanio district. 
Bat there, on the N. E coast of New Guinea, 
another volcanic belt can be traced through 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon 
islands to the farthest eastern limits of the 
Archipelago. The united length of these 
volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width about 
50 miles, but, for about two hundred miles 
on either side of them, evidences of subter¬ 
ranean action are to be seen in recently ele¬ 
vated coral rock or in the barrier coral reefs 
inrhich indicate recent submergence. In some 
part or other of all the line, earthquakes are 
felt every few weeks or months, varying from 
a slight tremor to great movements, shaking 
down villages and destroying life and proper¬ 
ty, and some of them devastating the adjacent 
lands. Java has nearly 45 volcanoes, active 
or extinct, many of them with volcanic cones, 
and averaging 10,000 feet high. In Java, in 
1772, the volcano of Papan-dayang was blown 
up by repeated explosions and a large lake left 
in its place. In Sumbawa in 1815, 12,000 
people were destroyed by the great eruption of 
Tomboro. Makian, an island of the Moluccas, 
was rent open in 1646, by a violent eruption. 
On the 29th December, 1862, it again sudden¬ 
ly burst forth, blowing up and altering its face 
and destroying the greater part of the inhabit¬ 
ants and sending forth such quantities of ash¬ 
es as to darken the air at Ternate forty miles 
off and destroying almost the entire crops of 
that and neighbouring islands. 

Sumatra, in reference to its extent, has few 
volcanoes, and a considerable portion has pro- 
bably a non-voloanic origin, Sumatra, the 
uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, Bor¬ 
neo, the Philippines and New Guinea are all 
forest countries, but on Timor and on all the 
islands around it, there is absolutely no forest, 
and this character extends to Flores, Sum¬ 
bawa, Lombok and Bali. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet on 
the Physical Geography of South Eastern 
Asia and Australia (1855), pointed out that 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow sea 
connects New Guinea and all the adjacent 
islands with Australia, these last being all 
characterized by the presence of marsupial 
animals : and, carrying out Mr. Earl’s sagges- 
tion, Mr. Wa^ce maintains that some of the 
islands had long been eoqnected with the 
Asiatic continent, and others equally long 
with that of Australia, and that a line of sepa¬ 
ration can be drawn between them, and he 
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designates the Asiatic portion Indo^-Malayan 
and the Australian division Anstro^^Malayan. 
The seas between Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
are so shallow that ships find anchorage in 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa¬ 
thoms. And the seas eastward to Java rarely 
exceed one hundred fathoms. 

The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor* 
iieo, the rhinoceros of Sumatra, and the allied 
species of JaVa, the wild cattle of Borneo, and 
the kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java, 
are now all known to inhabit some part or 
other of Southern Asia; and, of the birds and 
insects, every family and every genus of the 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also 
on the Asiatic Continent, and in a great num¬ 
ber of cases the species are also identical. The 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, 
even yet resemble in their natural productions 
the adjacent parts of the continent almost as 
much as such widely separated districts could 
be expeoted to do, even if they formed part of 
the Asiatic Continent. The Philippine islands 
agree in many respects with Asia and the 
western islands, but present some anomalies. 

The eastern portion, on the other hand, from 
Celebes and Lombok eastward, exhibit as close 
a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea, 
as the western islands do to Asia. Australia 
has no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, 
bears, hyaenas, no deer or antelopes, sheep or 
oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel or rabbit. In 
lieu it has kangaroos, opposums, wambats and 
the duck-billed palypus. It has no woodpeck¬ 
ers or pheasants, but has in lieu the mound 
making brush turkeys, honey-suckers, cocka¬ 
toos, the brush-tongued loris, which are found 
nowhere else in the globe, and all these pecu¬ 
liarities are found in the islands which form 
the Austro-Malayan division of the Archipe¬ 
lago. The islands eastward from Java and 
Borneo form a part of a previous Australian 
or Pacific Continent, although some of them 
mny never have actually been joined to it. 

The Aru islands, Mysol, Waigyou and Jobie 
agree with New Guinea in their species of 
mammalia and birds, and they are all united 
to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 
fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
range of the paradise birds. 

This separation has no relation to their 
geological character. The Indo-Malayan and 
Austro-Malayan divisions hold two distinct 
types of the human race, the Malay and the 
Papuan, who differ radically in their physical, 
mental and moral characters, and under one or 
other of these two forms, as types, the whole 
of the people of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia can be classed; and the line separat¬ 
ing these two types comes near but somewhat 
eastward of that part zoologiGal regions. 
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This easterly juttiog of the Malay line has old volcano with its trachyte crater 7500 feet 
been caused by the maritime enterprise and above the sea, in diatneter aCid H miles, 
higher civilization of the Malay races, who It is the largest crater in Java, and one Of the 
have overrun the nearer part of the Austro* largest in the world. Its bottom is a level 
Malayan region, and have supplatited the oii* floor of sand, which in some places Is drifted 
ginal inhabitants and spread much of their by the wind like the sea, and is called illy the 
language, their domestic iiiUabifants and their Malays the Laut Pasar or Sandy Sea. 
customs far over the Paciflc. To the Malay Four cones of elevation rise from this Sand 
type and to the Papuan type, respectively, all floor, the smallest of which, called Brokuo, in 
the people of the various islands can be group- 1866 was active, throwing out ashes. It rises 
ed. The Asiatic races include the Indo-Malaj like Monte Somma in the crater of Vesuvius, 
and all have a continental origin, while the But trachyte, obsidian and pumice have been 
Paciflc races, including all to the east of the thrown out in succession. —{Bikmore 74.) 
Malay (except perhaps some in the northern Papandayanc;^ another volcano in the island 
Pacific) are derived not from any existing of Java, in 1772, in a single night, threw out 
continent, but from laiids that now exist or scoriae and ashes, which Dr. Junghuhii thinks 
have recently existed in the Pacific Ocean. made a layer 50 feet thick for seven miles 
The volcanoes of Java are in two lines, one around. In Dr. Horsfield'a account of it, 
commencing near Cape St.Nicholas, its N. W. drawn up from the native testimony, it is 
extremity passes diagonally across the i.sland stated that an extent of ground of the moun- 
to its south east headland on the Strait of tains and its environs 15 miles long and full 
Bali. The other line runs parallel, and extends 6 broad, was by this commotion swallowed up 
from Gheribon on the sea coast to the Strait within the bowels of the earth ; but this sink- 
of Sunda. The volcanoes are in two sepa- jng, according to Professor Bikmore (p. 75), 
rate fissures in the earth’s crust, and the does not seem to have occurred, 
volcanoes in it are cones of elevation, each dis- Mount Galung-gong, a few miles north-east 
tinct and separate, their number being 38, and of Papandayang, is also a Java volcano. On the 
some of them of immense size. They throw gth July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
out volcanic ashes, sand and scoriae, and in the sky, when suddenly at half-past one a 
sometimes trachytic lava. White clouds of frightful thundering was heard in the earth, 
sulphuric acid gas continually wreath their and from the top of this old volcano a dark 
peaks and are destructive to life. Large quan- dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
titles of sulphur are dug out.— Bikmore* into the air, kiid spreading itself out over the 

A severe earthquake was experienced in clear sky with such an appalling rapidity that 
Batavia, and over an extensive region in Java in a few moments the whole landscape was 
on the 16th of November 1847. In the Courant shrouded in the darkness of night. Through 
of the 27th October 1847, it was meutioned this darkness flashes of lightning gle.imed in a 
that a shower of aslies had fallen at Buitenzorg hundred lines, aud many natives were struck 
on the uigbtof the 17th, which came from the down by falling stones. Then a deluge of 
Guntur mountain, in the district of Limban- hotwater and flowing mud rose over the rim of 
gan, residency of Preangar. On Sunday the the old crater and poured down the mountain 
17th October,at 11 o’clock P.M., the earthquake side, sweeping away trees and beasts, and 
shocks, following each other in quick sucoes- human bodies. At the same moment, stones 
sion, were felt at Tijandjur, the first of which and ashes and sand were projected high into 
was very strong, and lasted for fully ten the air, and as they fell destroyed nearly every 
seconds. The shower of ashes began to fall thing within a radius of more than 20 miles, 
the same night, and on the following morning A few villages being built on eminences on the 
had already clothed the earth, grass, trees, and lower declivities of the mountains, escaped as 
buildings with a brown covering. The fall of they were above the streams of hot water and 
ashes and sand lasted the whole day, and made mud, and the stones thrown out fell beyond 
it very inconvenient to be in the open air. them, destroying villages at a greater distance. 
The eyes of travellers snflered. The earth- By 4 p. m. the extreme violence of the ernp- 
quakes had not wholly stopped at Tijandjur tion had passed; by sunset the sky was again 
on the 29th October. The mountain had, clear and the sun shining on a scene of desola- 
however, fortunately begun to be at rest, and tion. A second eruption occurred five days after* 
no damage had been caused by the eruption, wards, and by that time more than 20,000 per* 
The shower of ashes had Reached as far as sons had perished.. Tenger mountains am 
the frontiers of the residency of Bantam, a occupied by a peculiar people who speak a 
distance of more than 80 ifliles to the West, dialect of Javan^se^ and despite the zealotui 
The Tenger motmtains of Java, mcaiii the eflbrtsofthe mahomedans, tmey still foller# 
wide or spamotis inountidiis. Tbcfeis here an thehindu Bikmore, pp. 16,7^,) 
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^ Volcanoes in Java are usually bare of fo- 
Uage alik^ on their summits as on their base, 
owing to the large quantities of sulphur that 
are washed down their sides. ( Bilmore, p. 87.) 
Mount Slamat Peak is 11,330 feet above the 
sea, and is an active volcano; it is next to 
the highest in the island. Ungarung Peak 
is about 5,000 feet. The north coast of Java 
is low. Further inland from Ungarung are 
Mount Prabu, Mount Sumbing, and Mount 
Sindoro. At Boro-Boro hill in Java, which 
•is terraced, is a buddhist temple built A. D. 
1334, and many buddhist images remain, 
and at Brambanan are 296 hindu temples, 
erected A. D. 1266-1296. The Telaga-bodas, 

White Lake, in Java, is the old crater of 
the volcano of Papandayang. Java coast to¬ 
wards the south is bold, and its rocks con¬ 
sist of hard volcanic basalts and trachytes.— 
{Bikmorey79.) 

The volcano of Tael is in the island of Lu- 
conia in Manilla. The island is formed by a 
mountain from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred yards above the level of the 
Laguna de Bombon, is about three leagues 
in circumference and has a crater about two 
miles at its circumference on its summit. The 
lining walls of the interior are fifty to seven¬ 
ty-five yards in perpendicular height, and five 
cones of eruption covered with sulphur rise 
from the centre of the crater, a lake of green 
water which boils in several places. The La¬ 
guna de Bombon itself has a circumference 
of thirty leagues ; its waters are brackish and 
bituminous, and of great depth ; in some parts 
no soundings at 125 fathoms. The great 
eruptions occurred in the years 1716, 1746, 
and 1754 .—(Mder's Biography of Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane, 1858.) 

North of Batchian is Makian, a volcano of 
which in 1646 there was an eruption. 

' North of Makian is Motir, a trachytic cone, 
— i^Bikmorey p. 299.) 

Gold has been washed for in the island of 
Batchian ever since 1774. 

Makian is an island 50 miles from Ternate, 
consisting of a single grand volcano. In 1646 
there was a violent eruption, which blew up 
the whole top of the mountain, leaving a 
truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as Tidore before this calamity. On the 
29th December 1862, another eruption of 
this vast mountain took place, in which all the 
villages and crops were destroyed and many 
of the inhabitants killed. The sand and ashes 
fell so far that crops 50 miles oflf at Ter¬ 
nate were destroyed, and it was so dark at 
Ternate that lamps had to be lighteji at noon. 
—(Fa«. 9.) 


Ternate is merely a high yolcano, with iU 
base beneath the ocean. Its circumference 
around its shore is six miles and its height is 
5,400 feet. Severe and destructive erup¬ 
tions took place in 1608, 1635, 1653, 1673, 
and next on the 26th February 1838» then on 
the 25th March 1839, and on 2nd February 
1840. In that of 1673i a considerable 
quantity of ushes was carried to Amboyiia. 
In that of 2nd February 1840, for fifteen 
hours, the solid ground rolled like the sea, 
but the heaviest ground wave was at 10 A. M. 
of the 15th February, and the people then 
took to their boats* In this interval were 
great eruptions of ashes and hot stones which 
fell like hail. Lava poured from the crater in¬ 
to the sea. For ten days clouds of black 
smoke poured out. About midnight of the 
14th, the shocks were more violent, and be¬ 
fore half past three a. m. every house was 
levelled. Fissures formed in the earth, out 
of which hot water rose for a moment, and 
then the earth closed again to re-open at 
another place, nearly every house was de¬ 
stroyed. Its population in 1865 was 9,000. 
The lower part of the mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees, and hundreds 
of men, women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in the fruit, durian 
mango, lansat and mangustin. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A. D. 1579, the Portuguese 
had been driven out of the island by the sul¬ 
tan. Ternate with Batchian constitutes 
the ancient Mfduccas. The people are of 
three well marked races, the Ternate Malay, 
the Orang Sirani and the Dutch. The first 
are the descendants of the intruding Malay 
who drove out the indigenes (who were no 
doubt the same as those of the adjacent main¬ 
land of Gillolo) and established a monarchy ; 
their language is quite unintelligible. The 
Sirani are the Cbristinn descendants of Porta- 
guese. Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir and 
Makian are only cones standing on the same 
great fissure of the earth— Bikmore^ 306-312. 
Wallacty i. 300, 311. 

Goran) is a group of three islands in the ' 
East Archipelago. S. E. of Goram is a high' 
group composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 
400 feet, with a volcano on the island of Teor 
which broke forth in 1659. In the Goram 
group, at Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Mal^y 
and Bugi, has produced a good looking people. 
The Goram people are wholly traders, every 
year they visit the Tenimber, Ke and Am 
islands, the whole N. W. coast of N. Guinea, 
from Oetanata to Salwatty and the islaiids of 
Waigiou and Mysol. They also extend their 
voyages to Tidorei Ternate, Benda and Am- 
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boyna. Theif prabu are all built by the Ke 
islandelra; who annually turn out hundreds of 
neat boate. Tbe Gk>ram people trade in tri* 
pang, medicinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs 
and tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Aru.— Bikmore^ 
243. WallAx, 53, 60. Mr, Piddington on 
the suhjtct of Eruptions in Bengal Asiatic 
Soo, Transactions, LyelVs Elements, vol, i. p, 
edition 1850. />r. Bird's Notes to Capt. 
Fosti^r^s Account of Gape Aden^ in Bombay 
Geographical Trans* 1840, referred to in 
Report of the Society for 1850, «;o^. ix. Re¬ 
port of the Society of Civil Engineers, May 
1851, copied into Bombay Times, July 9, \ 
Miss Fanny Corbeaux's Letters in Athenaeum, \ 
June 28 mid July 5,1851. Capt. Barkers pa- | 
per in Land, Royal Geograph, Trans., 1848. 
Harris' Highlands of Ethiopia, vol. i. p. 17. 
Hr. Kirk's Journey from Tadjoura to Ankohar, 
1841. Geolog. Trans. 1841, Bombay Geogl, 
Trans, vol, vi. 1841 to 1846i Bruce's Travels, 
quoted in Geographical Society's Report 
for 1850. Mr, Ghancourtois in Report of the 
Academy of Sciences, \lth Nov. 1845. Edin¬ 
burgh Philosophical Journal, April 1846, p. 
ZTT* Bombay Geographical Transactions, vol, 
ii. p, 30. LyelVs Principles of Geology, 1832 
arid 1851. Narrative of a Journey from Agra 
to Oujeinin Asiatic Researches, vol y\. p. 36. 
Asiatic Journal, vol. ix. p.35. Sir J, Malcolm's 
Cent Tnd, Geol, of Malwa, by Captain F,Dan¬ 
ger field, A pp. iVo.ii. to Sir J, Malcolm's Memoir 
of Central India, p, 324-325. Journ, Beng, 
As. Soc. pp. 851-854. Dr, Buist in Journ. 
Bomb. Geogr. Soc. pp. 139 to 7. Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society, p. 552-3. 
Hue. Chinese Empire, vol. i. pp. ii. 16. Bruce's 
Travels. Lands of the Bible by the Rev, Dr, 
Wilsony voU i, p. 9-25. London Oeog. Tran, 
•vol. ix. and xv. Salt's Account of Travels 
Bombay Times, January 16, 1839. Cor. Ind. 
Rev. vol. Hi. Bombay Med. Trans., p. 666 . 
Med, and Phy, Science. Bombay Geog. Trans. 

1839. Rev. Dr. Duff in Hgme and Foreign 
Missionary Record, 1840. Bombay Times 

1840, p. 467. Lieut. Colonel Mignanin Al¬ 
manac, 1842. Mr,F, Burr's account of Aden 
in Lond, Geol. Trans. 1841. vol. vi. p. 80. 
Bombay As. Soc, Trans, vol l,,p, 84. Ind, 
Rev., vol. vi. 1842. Dr. Malcolmson, Geology of 
Aden in Bombay Times, 1843. Dr. Arbuchle's 
in Bombay Geo, Trans, vol. , i. p. 302. Lieut. 
Wellsted's Memoir on the coast N. of Aden, 
p. 19. M. Dabbed 8 account of, p, 12. Dr, Bsiist. 
on specimens of lava from Aden, in Bombay. 
Af. Trans* vol. i* >p* ZAS. Capjlain Haines 
on RsmariaMe Cumrds bet^ 

and African shares, Loud., Geog, Tram. 
1848. Dr. Buist, on Volcanoes of India in 
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Edin.Phil. Journal 1852 •, Bom. Geo. Trans. 
1852. vol. X. 

VOLKAMERIA FRAGANS. 

Iran, Hind. 

A large common shrub with ovate cordate 
dentate leaves, white fragrant flowers (in the 
cold weather), terminal panicles.— Riddell. 

VOLKAMERIA INERMIS. Linn, syu, of 
Clerodendron inerme, Gcert. 

VOLKAMERIA INFORTUNATARoxb. 
syn. of Clerodendron viscosum. Vent. 

VOLKAMERIA KiEMPFERlI. Willd. 
Clerodendron squamatum, Vahl. 

VOLKAMERIA MULTIFLORA. Bvrm. 
syn. of Clerodendron phlomoides, Linn. 

VOLKAMERIA SBRRATA. Linn. syn. 
of Clerodendron serratum, Blame. 

VOLOGESES, a Parthian king, successor 
to Gotarzes. Josephus tells us that, on his ac¬ 
cession, he made over the province of Media 
(which, of course, would include Khorasan 
and as much of Ariana as belonged at that 
time to Parthia,) to his younger brother Pi\- 
kores and Armenia to Tiridates, a younger bro¬ 
ther. The Vologeses of the Greeks is how¬ 
ever supposed by Lassen to be the Abagasus 
or Abalgasius, one of the Greek successors to 
Alexander in Arian Abakhafasa, A. D. 70 or 
80. See Abagasus, Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

VOLUl'A, a genus of molluscs of the fa¬ 
mily Volutidee, 

[ Gbnera. Voluta. Volute, rec. 70 fossil, 80 sp. 

5u6-gfenera.VolutiUthes. rec. 1 sp. aXso fossil. 
Scaphella. rec. aud fossil, 

Melo. rec. 8. sp. 

Cymba. Boat-shell, rec 10 sp. 

Mitra. Mitre-shell, rec. 350 sp. Jossil, 
90 sp. 

Sub-genera. Iinbricaria. 

Cylindra. 

Volvari.a. fossil, 5 ? sp. 

Marginella. rec. 90 sp. fossil. 

Sub-genus. Hyalina. rec. 

VOLVARIA. See Voluta. Vespertilio. 

VOMIT NUT. Eng. syn. of Strychnosnux 
vomica, Linn. 

VON HANEN. See Neibiihr. 

VONONES, B. 0 , 100, called Balahara, 
supposed to have been a Parthian satrap who 
asserted independence, and created a kingdom 
for himself out of the domiuions of Azilises. 
See Greeks of Asia, Kabul 

VOOCH. See Khyber, p. 514. 

VOODAQA WOOD. A wood of the North¬ 
ern Circars. 

VOODHARUM. See Hindoo. 

VOOGHAPALA. Sans. Cynanchum ex- 
tensum. 

VOOPOO-CAREE- NEBR - MOOLLER 
Dilivaria ilicifoUa. 

VORDIKA8. See Brahman. . < 

VORI, or Vuri. Tbl.. Oryza eativa, Ztnw» 

VOROKHTHA. See Kiahm laland. . 
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VORUKU QADDI, at Simhachalam, not 
identified. 

VATTEHULLY. Can. A wood of S. 
Canara.— Mad» Cat, Ex, o/^1862. 

VORKAY, an island of great importance 
for the pearl fishery lyirtg exposed to the 
ocean. At a distance of eight miles to the 
eastward, lie several small islands, between 
which and Yorkay the trepang banks are situ¬ 
ated. At low water, hundreds of men, with 
their wives and children, may be seen wading 
frcfm Vorkay towards these isles (the water be¬ 
ing only two or three feet deep), carrying a 
basket at their backs, and having in their 
hands a stick provided with an iron point. 
When the water is deeper than this they make 
use of canoes. For fishing on the banks situ¬ 
ated at a greater distance, the AUber race use a 
prahii constructed for the purpose, in which 
they embark their entire familien. These ves¬ 
sels have a very strange appearance. They 
have agreiit beam, and the stern runs up into a 
high curve, while two planks project forward 
from the bows. The family reside in three 
or four huts composed of atap, or Nipa fruti- 
cans leaves, erected within the vessel, and a 
railing runs entirely round it, apparently to 
prevent the children from falling over board. 
The prahu is propelled by a large sail made of 
rushes, which folds up like a fan (hi a similar 
manner to the sails of a Chinese junk), set up¬ 
on a tripod mast of bambo"S, while it is steer¬ 
ed with two rudders. Two other masts are 
also erected, which answer no purpose but that 
of displaying several small flags. The pearl 
fishery is thus carried on. The trader makes 
an agreement (for the oysters) for so much a 
hundred, paying in advance a certain quantity 
of arrack, cloth, d:o. When the price is agreed 
on, the fisher goes to the bank and dives for 
the oysters, which are mostly small and black, 
in from twenty-four to thirty feet water, select¬ 
ing the best he can find. The diying is attend¬ 
ed with much difficulty and danger, as, from 
the time he remains under water, the blood 
often bursts from the nose and mouth of the 
diver, while he is also liable to be destroyed 
by the numerous sharks which are to be found 
there. In engaging these people, it is neces¬ 
sary to pay off their debts, and, free from this 
incumbrance, they will readily proceed to any 
part of the Archipelago.— Mr. 6. W. Earl 
Indian Archipelago and Papuans. 

VOWS. Luke v. 14. “ Offer for tby cleans¬ 
ing, according as Moses commanded.” A 
hindu, after reoQvering from si6kue89, presents 
the offerings he had vowed when in distress; 
as a goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing 
directed by the shaatras. 

VBABH. Hind. Rhus buekianiela. 
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VRI-HASPATL The founder of the 
atheistical school of the hindua. He assert¬ 
ed that the whole of the hindu system is a 
contrivauce of the priesthood to secure a means 
of livelihood for themselves. 

VRIHASPATI, or Varahspati, one of 
the most common names of the planet 
Jupiter. Vrihaspfti chacra, the cycle of 60 
years, which gives a specific name to all the 
Solar and Lnni solar year. Vrihaspati mana, 
the year of Jupiter, during which he describes 
one sign of his orbit. The Telugu astrono¬ 
mers make no difference between this and the 
common solar year. Vrihaspati, the planet 
Jupiter, is the guru or priest of the Devas, 
whom he once deprived of his blessing, in 
consequence of which they suffer^ greatly. 
The word is from vrihat, great, and pati, 
lord. See Grab a, Inscriptions. 

VRIHL Sans. Rice. 

VRIJ, the Suraseni of the Greeks. Nothing 
presents so great a contrast as the poor, 
slovenly appearance of the Vrij-bashi 
men, and the delicate features and the bril¬ 
liantly fair complexion of the Vrij-bashini or 
ladies of Vrij. Though brought up in pover¬ 
ty and destitution, the women possess a grace 
and dignity which would warm the coldest 
heart to admiration. Nearly all that has been 
said about the Chowbay sect, might apply to 
the Vrijbashi of the same race, manners, and 
pursuits. But the Yrij-bashi are a more pasto¬ 
ral people than their richer brotherhood of 
Muttra. There are about 5,000 Vrij-bashi, 
out of which 200 families follow the profes¬ 
sion of Panda. The Vrij-bashi are dobay— 
their brethren of Muttra are Chowbay. The 
principal business of a Panda is to keep a 
look out for pilgrims. In the midst of the 
town of Vrij is the handsome tomb of Run- 
jeet Sing, who defended Bhurtpore so bravely 
against Lord Luke’s army. Inside the dome 
of Runjeet Sing’s tomb, the siege of Bhurt¬ 
pore is represented. Lord Lake is dismount¬ 
ed, and standing before his white horse giving 
orders to his soldiers. On the opposite side 
of the dome, Runjeet Sing, in a plain white 
dress, is standing erect before iiis idol, at bis 
devotions, with his ministers behind him* On 
the other two sides be is at his favourite ffeld 
sports.— Tr. Hind, voL ii, pp. 96* 96, 111, 
112 . 

VRIKSHA. Can. Acacia serissa, 11%J>al- 
bergia latifolia, W, ik A, Roxb, ■ , 

VRINDA. Sans. Ocununi eMciomlv^ 
VRINDA-VANA. Saks. From vrinda, 
thick, ahd vana, a forest, a village 6n the right 
bank of the Jumna, the original country of 
Yadu,-— -Bindfabao, or Vrindavatia, signi^ 
fipng a grove of ^ Tooleee” trees. It is a hdly 
hindoo town situated on the right bank of the 
V m 
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river Jomna^ from overvhicb, in a boat, a 
most pioture8(}iie view may be obtained of it^ 
presenting a panorama of great beauty* The 
oireamstanoe which imparts most to the sa¬ 
credness of Bindraban, is its having been the 
seat of the early revels of Krishna, the Apol¬ 
lo of the hiudooB ; Mutra having been his 
birth place. While many a hiiidoo Anacreon 
courts the muses with lays dedicated to this 
youth, prominent in hindoo mythology, min¬ 
strels and maids join in soft strains to his 
praise. Bindraban,'among other things, is 
now noted for the manufacture of pretty toys 
made of a composition that may be mistaken 
for a mineral* Indeed the vendors pass them 
off as such^ and to enhance their value declare 
that they are brought from Jeypoor, where 
articles of this description and marble toys 
especially receive a fine finish. The Valab- 
ba Charya sect of the vaishnava bindu have 
many hundreds of their temples at Mathura 
and Bindraban. At Benares and Bindraban, 
the annual dances constituting the Kas-Yatra, 
in commemoration of Krishna and the sixteen 
Gopi, are performed with much display.— 
Tour of India by French, p» 214. See Rad^ha, 
Yallabhi, Kas Yatra, Rudra Sampradayi. 

VRISHA. See Nandi, Vrishala. 

VRISHALA. Sans. In the hindu reli¬ 
gion, a bad man who slays a bull Nandi is 
the sacred bull of Mahadeva, or Siva : it is 
his vahan, and by some described as the em¬ 
blem of justice. In the institutes of Menu, * 
c, 8, V. 16, the divine form of justice is 
represented as Yrisba, or a bull; and the 
gods consider him who violates justice as a 
Vrishala, or one who slays a bull. Nandi is 
the epithet always given to the vehicle of Si¬ 
va ; and it may be applied also to the vehi¬ 
cles of other deities. We sometimes find it 
used in speaking of Garuda, the vehicle of 
Vishnu, and of the goose or swan, Hanasa, 
the vahan of Brahma*—Afoan See Chandra- 
gupta, Nandi, Siva. 

VRITRA, otherwise called Ahi, in bindu 
mythology, the personification of the rain- 
cloud ; with whom Indra, the lord of thunder, 
had a contest*— Thanuu* Prineep'a Antiquities, 

VRUKCHUM. Sans. See Tree. 

VRUTES are unconditional vows to per¬ 
form certain religious ceremonies, Mununu is 
a conditional vow, promising to present offer¬ 
ings on condition that the god bestow such 
or such a benefit—iFard’s Fieie c/ the Hin-^ 
doos, p. 75. Sm Vows^ 

V17CCA* TAii*. a thick rope made of the 
Orotalaiia jancea fibre, for dragging timbec, 
Biad^ in TmvaneoMt—Diet 
YVCKANA MAEAM. Tam. Diospyrog 
cordlteUh. 


VUCKU-NAR. Tam.1 Mal. » Crotalaria 
jancea. 

VUDA GADDI, or Udagadi, Tel. Pani- 
cum flavidum^ Rctz. 

VUDAH. Arab. Ficus religiosa. 

VUDAM. Trl, Termlnalia catappa^ Zinn, 

VUDAM VITTULU. Terminalia catappa, 
L, A. ii. 430. Rheede, iv. 3. 

VUDAPA ALLAM. Tel. Poabifaria, Roxh, 

VUDAPA CHRTTD, or Gatrinta. Tel. 
Hugonia mystax, Linn, 

VUDATA CHKTTU, or Balikomma. Opilia 
tomentacea, Roxh, 

VUDA TALL AM. Poa bifaria, R, i. 331, 

VUDATA TOKA GADDI. Lit SquirreFs 
tail grass. Eleusine calycina, Roxh, 

VUDDAMBA. A Travancore wood of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 0*750, used in 
building common houses.— Colonel Frith, 

VUDGE. Fees. ? Sweet Flag, properly Vaj 
or Viij. 

VUDYA, or Vudza. Tel. Acorus calamus 
aromaticus. Sweet Flag. 

VUGEPALA* Sans. Cynanohum ezten- 
sum. 

YUGEN. Dut. Figs. 

VUJ. Pers. Acorus calamus aromaticus, 
Linn. 

VUJRAKANTAKA. Sans. Euphorbium. 

VUKKA. Tel, Nut of Areca catechu. 
Betel nut* 

VUKKU-NAR. Tam. Fibre of Crotalaria 
juncea, L\nn- 

VUL-VAYLUM, or Vel-vaylum. Tam. 
Acacia ferruginea. 

VULA. Tel. Cadaba Indica, Lam. 

VUL-ADAM^U. Tam. Calonyction gran- 
diflorum, Choisy, 

VULA-MARAM. Tam. Feronia elephan- 
tum. 

VULA POLUMORINIKA. Tel. Cadaba 
Indica, Lam, ; W. and A . 

VULCAN. See Saraswati, Kartikeya, Ya- 
vana, Viswakarma; the last named is the 
Vulcan of the hindhs. 

VULTSI, Tel. Guizotia oleifera, D.G, 

VULLA, properly Velli pundu. Tam. Garlic. 

VULLAK^, properly Vilak yennai. Tam. 
Eicinus communis. Lamp oil. 

VULLAR, a lake of Kashmir, from which 
the Jhelum issues. 

VULLAR, or Vullal tutam* Tam. White 
copperas, Sulphate of sine. 

‘^LLABI, or Vullari kire. Tam« Hydros 
ootyle Asiatioai Linn< 

VULLAT, or Vellai kangillam. Tam« 
Dammer. 

VULLAY NAWEL PALLAM. TaMt 
C atyptranthes caiyopbyllifolia; 

VULLAY PASHANAM. Tam. Anmie- 
T 125 
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VULPE8. 


VTOTtJBE, 


VCLLAY KAL&NOTT. Tm. Eatutiis 
edulis. 

VOLLERI-KAI. TAm. Cucqmis s(atmis. 
VULLERI VIRAL Tam. Seeds of Cucu- 
mis aativus. 

VULLI KEERAY. Tam. Convolvulus re¬ 
pens, Linn, 

VULLI 6ADDA. Tel. Allum cepa, Linn, 
VULLI KANIRAM. Maleal. Cocculus 
acuminatuSi D,C. 

VULOCAL, or Vulvaylum maram. Tam. 
A strong wood of Ceylon which is used by 
the natives in making farming utensils. It 
grows to twenty inches in diameter, and twelve 
feet in height. The bark of this tree, with 
the Maradum bark and ginger, is used by 
the natives for cleaning and preserving the 
teeth .—Edyey Ceylon, 

VULPES. the Fox. 

Taaleb, Ar. Nomri, Hind. 

Shual, Hkb. Kokri, Mahr. 

Lomri, Hind. Robur of Candahar. 

In India, three foxes are met with, and may 
be noticed separately : 

Vulpes Bengalensis. Shaw, 

Canis Bengalensis, Oray. V. corsac, Gray. 

„ kokree, SyJces. V. Bengalensis. ,, 

„ rofescens, Gray. V. Indicus et Kokree, 
Vulpes Indicus, Gray. Blyth. 

Lomri, Loomri, Duk. Bengal fox, Eng. 

Noomri, „ Common fox, ,, 

Bengal dog, Eng. 

Lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour in 
different localities ; generally of a greyish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
cases to Isabella : it is always variegated 
above with the intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyes, nut-brown 
iridea, very slender legs and very .bushy tail 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food is 
rats, land crabs, grasshoppers, beetles, and 
fruit, the mango and custard apple are largely 
eaten. It always burrows in open plains, runs 
with great speed, doubling like a hare ; but 
instead of stretching out at first like the bare, 
and trusting to its turns as a last resource, 
the fox turns more at first, and if it can 
fatigue the dogs it then goes straight away. 

Vulpes flavescens. Gray, Silver Fox. 

Vulpes montauuB, Hodg. | Bobui* of Candahar. 

l^is species is numerous in the valleys 
around Candahar, biding in burrows and 
holes in the rock. It is about two feet long 
from the nose to/ the insertion of the tail, and 
the tail is about sewenteen inches, height at 
shoulder about fifteen inches* Its tail is yellow¬ 
ish, back rather darker inoUning to brown, 
faoe and outer side of fore legs and base 
of the tail pale fulvous, spot on the side of ^ 
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the face just before tbcr eyes, the chin (breast), 
the front of the fore legs, a round spot on the 
upper part of the hind foot, and the tips of 
the hairs of the tail blackish, end of tail white 
and ears externally bladic. The skins are soft 
and are made into the reemchah and posteen. 
One night, says Adams, we werb disturbed by 
the barking of a fox, and at daybreak on the 
following morning, 1 shot a female and cub of 
the silver fox, Vulpes flavescenS) both within a 
few yards of my resting place, where tbay had 
been devouring the-^ Refuse of my previous 
night’s dinner. 

Vulpes montanus. Pearson, Hill Fox. 

Canis vulpes monta- Vulpes nepaleosis, Gray, 

DUS, Pears, Mountain Fox Eng. 

,, himalaicus, Ogilby. Hill ,, „ 

Vulpes montanus, Oray. Red ,, „ 

The hill fox of India dwells in the Hima-' 
laya, ranging up to the snow limit ; and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, they 
are very numerous about Simla, coming close 
to the houses in search of offal. Its fur is 
exceedingly rich, dense and fine, the longer 
sort measuring fully two inches upon the back 
and the inner every where of considerable 
length and woolly character. General color 
pale fulvous, head mixed with white, tail bushy 
and white tipped. V. montanus was not seen 
by Dr. Adams beyond the wooded regions of 
Cashmere, and is evidently replaced by the 
silver fox, V. flavescens, which is not however 
partial to the barren regions of Ladak, but is 
also to be met with on the tops of the southern 
Punjab. Vulpes montanus is generally dis¬ 
tributed over the lower and middle regions of 
the Himalaya, up even to the limits of frost. 
Although often seen during the day, its depre¬ 
dations are chiefly at night, when it prowls 
about houses after poultry; and in the jungles, 
when it preys on kalij pheasants and other 
birds. This handsome species is readily recog¬ 
nised by the rufous on the back and pale ful¬ 
vous pnthe legs.— Adams. Jerdon. Horsburg. 

VULR. Hind. Verbascum thapsus. 

VULTURE. 

Family Vulturidse. 

Sub-Pam. Vulturinse, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., 1 
Vultur ; 1 Otogypscalvus. 

Sub’Fam, Gypinse, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz., 3 Gyps, 

Bub-Pam. Sarcorhamphinee, 2 gen. 2 ep. viz., 1 
Saroorhamphus : 1 Neophron percnopt^us. 

Bub-Fam. Gypsetinro, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz,, f Gyp- 
8Bto8 barbatus. 

The Egyptian vulture is a native of eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. , On the temperate 
regions of the Himalaya it follows man wber- 
eyer he congregates; and on the plains of India 
its gaunt forbidding figure is ;seen stalking 
among all animal re]^se. It is the smaUest.of 
the tribe found in the East; its total length 
seldom exceeding 2d inches. The .tultnte.and 
crane, which soar high in the heavens. , are 
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VYANMATA. I t 

sometimes called garuda, and geed. VaUur 
monachus has b^n met with at Umballa. 
One shot there in 1866, weighed lbs. 17, and 
was 8 feet 2 in wing measurement. 
VULULUVI. Tam. Celastrus paiiioulatua. 
VUL-VAYLUM. Acacia ferruginea. 

^ VUM-MAAI. Tam. Chloroxylon swiete- 
nia, Roxb, W.d: A, Z)G,^ also Vum-madi. Tam. 
Chloroxylon swieteiiia, Z>(7. 

VUM-PARATI- Qosaypiiim herb'aceum. 

. VLTNGALA-PATCHEL Tam. Verdigris. 
VUNI. TfiL. Acacia ferruginea, DO, 
VUNKI. Tam. An article of jewellery, 
VUNNY —? ProBopis spicigera. 
VUNU-DEVI. Sans. From vana, a forest, 
and devi, a goddess. 

VUPANAYANAM SeeUpanayanain, Hin¬ 
doo. 

VURAITCH. See Jat. 
yURKI-ZUKKUM. Arab. Euphorbia 
netilfolia, Liuti. 

VURNU-SUNKURU. Sans, from varna, 
caste or profession, and sankara, mixed. 

VURTULT. Hind. Dichrostacbya cinerea, 
W.ii: A, 

VUSALAI KIRAT. Tam. Spinacea ole- 
racea. 

VESHIRA. Sans. Potentilla officinalis. 
VUTTA-KELOO-KELOOPAY. Crotalaria 
verrucosa. 

VUTTA TAMARE. Tam. Macaranga In- 
dici, E, W, A simple pure gum of a crimson 
colour from Travancore is obtained from this 
tree, it has been used for taking impressions 
of leaves, coins, medallions, <kc. When the gum 
is pure and carefully prepared, the impressions 
are as sha^-p as those of sulphur, without its 
brittleness, the exudation so far as known is 
an entirely unknown production.— M. E. of 
1857. 

VUTTI KHILLO-KILLUPL Tam. Cro¬ 
talaria verrucosa, Lmn, 

VUTTOM. In Southern India, pieces of 
cast steel, as trliey come from the crucible. 

VUTTY MARITHY. Tam, A 'I'ravancore 
wood of a brown colour, speciBc gravity 
0*595, used in building common houses.— 
Colonel Frith. 

VWI—? Dioscorea, species. 

VWIR. Hind. Salix alba. 

VYA-KARANA. Sans. In Sanskrit, gram¬ 
mar is called vyakarana, which means analysis 

or taking to pieces.— jtx 107. 

VYAMBU, or Vashampu, or Wussumbu. 
Mal. Acorus calamus aromatious, 

VYANA. Mad. Cinnamomum iners. 

VYAN MATA. The kula-devi, or tutelary 
goddess pf the house of Esupgol bt Bunder- 
deva, whose daughter married Bappa. 
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VYASA, son of Satyavati, his specific name 
was Krishna Dvaipayana. 

VYASA. Son of a rishi by the daughter of 
a Rsherman, author of the Mahabharata, and 
arranged the Vedas. The Vedanta of Vyasa 
considered all existing beings and things to 
be an evolution of the deity in and through¬ 
out all beings and things. Sankaracharya 
went further and declared that the soul of 
man is a part of the deity, not dififerent, 
but confined in the body as a temporary pri¬ 
son, and on the death of the body flowing back 
to the deity. Vyasa, the author of the Maba- 
bafata, was son of Santana, of the race of 
Heri, sovereign of Delhi, but by Yojqaganda, 
a fisherman^s daughter, consequently illegiti¬ 
mate; he became the spiritual father, or precep- 
tor, of his nieces, the daughters of Vichitravi- 
ra, the son and successor of Santana. Vichitra- 
vii a had no male offspring. Of his three daugh¬ 
ters, one was named Pandea; and Vyasa, being 
the sole remaining male branch of the house 
of Santana, took his niece, and spiritual daugh¬ 
ter, Pandea, to wife, and became the father of 
Panda, afterwards sovereign of Indraprestha. 
Arrian gives the story thus. He (Hercules) 
had a daughter when he was advanced in 
years, and being unable to find a husband 
worthy of her, he married her himself, that 
he might supply the throne of India with 
monarchs. Her name was Pandea, and ha 
caused the whole province in which she 
was born to receive its name from her. Vyasa 
is reputed to have arranged the Vedas as they 
now are. In the Vishnu Purana is a list of 
28 Vyasa. In Sanscrit, Vyasa means distri¬ 
butor, .in this, Vyasa is kindred to the Greek 
Homeros, dja and dp.— Tod's Rajasthan^ vol, i. 
p. 30. Rev. William Taylor. See Inscriptions, 
Nyaya, Pandu, Polyandry, Vidya, Advaitam, 
Veda, Vyasa. 

VY AS AS SUTRA. See Vallabha Acharya, 
VYAS R ISHI, a sacred pool at the Rotang 
pass, the source of the Beas river. Vyas Rishi 
pool is 13,000 feet above the sea. Endrasa 
is at the site of the confluence of the Beas and 
Sutlej rivers, 

VYGAH, a river in Madura, lat. 10® 17' 
Ion. 7P 37' runs S. E. into the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, after a length of 130 miles. The large 
anicuts upon it are Conoor, diverting a stream 
of same name, Parea^ Auai, and Chittanaik* 
VYGEN. Dut. Figs, 

VYHRITIS. Sans. These are the mysteri¬ 
ous words Bhur, Bhuva and Swaha. See 
Gaitri. Hindu. 

VYLEN. Dut. File. 

VYUHA. See Sri Sampradaya, 
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W, the twenty-third letter of the Eng¬ 
lish alphabet, takes its shape from a repeti¬ 
tion of the letter v. Most of the modern 
languages of Europe do not have the letter 
w. In the English language it is a conso¬ 
nant when at the beginning of words and 
syllables, as wail, forward ;but is a vowel when 
at the end of words, as in new, row. Many 
races have a difficulty in pronouncing the 
consonantal w, and others interchange it with 
the letter v. In all the dialects and tongues of | 
the East Indies, there is a perpetual tendency 
to interchange the sounds of v and w, or to 
substitute the latter entirely. The mis use of 
these two sounds is, in India, like that of 
London. In Tamil, this often occurs, so that 
varam becomes waram, and in the Persian 
wao, used in Hindustani words derived from 
the Arabic, it has the sound of v and w, as 
vakil, wakil; vazir, wazir. In Mahrati, for 
the same letter, are the two sounds of wau 
and vau, the latter especially occurring when 
before i or e, or when combined with ri or 
r. In Malayalam it has usually the sound of 
V, but in composition that of w, as in swar- 
ga. In Guzerati, the uneducated people pro¬ 
nounce the sound as w the educated as v. 

WA. Burm. 

Wass, Singh. I Varsh or Warsh, Sans. 

fiarish, Hind. I 

Wa is the three months of the Burmese 
rainy season. Daring the^e three months 
the wandering buddhisti mendicants were en¬ 
joined to remain in a fixed habitation. The 
monks are expected during this season to be 
doubly particular in abstraction* from secular 
affairs, in abstineuce and meditation : it is the 
great season for preaching to the laity.— 
YuU, jp. 120. 

WA. Bdrm. Mouth of a river. 

WA. See M yen-mo. 

WA. Burm. Amorphophallus campanu- 
latus, BL 

WA. Burm. Bambusa arundinacea, Roxb. 
The bamboo. 

WA. Burm. Gossypium Indicum, Lam, 
Qossypium herbaceum, Linn, Native cotton. 

WA-BO. Burm. Bambusa gigantea. Wall, 

WACHES. Ger. Wax. 
WACHOLDER-BEEREIN. Geb. Juniper 
berries. 

WACHOLT. Hind, of Bunnoo, same as 
Barani, or rain irrigated land. 

WACSH, Dut. Wax. 

WADA-QALLAI, a sect amongst the Ta- 
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mil sudra, commonly known as the right-hand 
caste, to distinguish them from the Ten-gal- 
lai, or the left-hand caste. The literal mean- 
ing of these words are northern sect and 
southern sect, but the points of difference are 
very obscure. Seft Left Hand Castes, Eight 
Hand Castes, Tengalai. 

WADALEE. Singh. Inspissated juice of 
Acacia catechu.— Sim, Diet, 

WADAISfG, or Bayur,*' a light and toler¬ 
ably durable wood of Java, employed for 
masts and spars of small vessels ; but the 
surface must be covered with resinous sub¬ 
stances to prevent it splitting. 

WADARA, or Waddar, the Wadara wan- 
loo of the Tiling people, are to be seen all 
through the Hyderabad dominions. They are 
migratory, dwell in little huts of reed or fine 
grass, and move to any place where they can 
find employment. They are spread across 
the peninsula of India from the valley of the 
Nerbudda to the south, all speaking Telugu. 
They are road-makers, tank-diggerii, and 
labourers. The men and women vary greatly 
in size, though some of the men are stout 
and athletic. They all drink heavily. Wadaru 
have two castes, one of them earth diggers 
who eat rats, the other quarriers and stone¬ 
cutters. 

WADDA-KAHA. Sing. Sweet flag, Aco- 
rus calamus, Linn. 

WADERS, an order of birds known to 
naturalists as the Grallatores. In India the 
small waders are particularly common in¬ 
cluding most of those found in Britain, in 
greater or less abundance. 

I^ADIAR, W^addiwara, tlie Waddara race 
speaking Telugu, who are road-makers, tank 
diggers. See Wadara. 

WADI-ARABAH. The valley connecting 
the Gulf of Akaba with Palestine, is in length 
105 miles, its summit level is 495 feet, and 
Sea extremity 1446 feet below the 


Dead 


Mediterranean .—Petterman in Land, 6eo 
Trans. 1848, vol, xviii. 89. Dr, Buisi^a Ca- 
talogne, 

WADI BUTI. Hind. See Ajuga Birdlllteata. 

WADI TOR, or Bell Mountain in the penin¬ 
sula of Mount Sinai. During certain s&tes 
of the wind, its sands, when put in motion, 
give out sounds like a bell. A similar moun- 
tain occurs near Cabool, described by Barnes 
In BI. M p«n8. 1838, as Beg Kawan or 
Moving Sand.—AfeieftoZrf in Land. As> Trans, 
vol. vii. 78, Dr. Buisfs GcUaloguc. 
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WADI ZEBID. Arab. See Ficus religiosal 

WADURANEA. Singh. A carpenter’s 
measure^ composed of 24 angula^ ^bich is 
divided into four parts. The angula is equal 
in length to a grain of rice.— Simmond's Diet, 

WAEKOOMBHA. Mahr. Careya arborea, 
Roxl)* 

W^LA. Singh. Artocarpus integrifolia^ 
Linn, 

WAEL-KOLUNDU. Singh. Wormwood. 

WAFKAN^ Bokhsira town is in L. 39® 27' 
N., L. 80® 19'. It is surrounded by adeaert, | 
but is watered by the little river Wafkan, 
which flows between forests of fruit trees and 
gardens. 

WAGA. Acacia odoratissima. 

WAGHER, a race who occupy Dwarika. 
They and the Badhail were long the terror of 
the neighbouring seas. See Badhail^ Dwaraka, 
India^ Kattyawar, Jhareja, Kutch. 

WAGHERI, a race of hunters in western 
India^ considered outcasts from society. Hin¬ 
doos regard their flesh-devouring propensities 
with horror, and mohamedans, however poor, 
loath the men who* track the wild boar to 
his reedy bed, and voraciously devour his 
unclean carcass. The Wagheri has a bright, 
restless eye, and a wild and independ^ent 
bearing ; the expression of bis features is 
strongly marked, evidencing the existence of 
more powerful passions in the individual than 
is common to the general character of the 
hindoo races. European sportsmen frequently 
retain them at a hunting establishment, and 
habit has enabled these Wagheri to trace the 
wild boar and other large game. In oharaq- 
ter, the Wagheri is daring and revengeful, 
ready to commit any act of violence for re¬ 
ward.— Poslan's Western Jndia,^vol, /., p. 
203-4. • 

WAGE I A, also Wagoba, the tiger deity 
worshipped by the Bhil and Naikude Gond 
races, and under the name of Bag Deo, by 
the Kurku. Waghia is worshipped by the 
Bhil in the form of a rude stone, at the edge 
of a forest or jungle, and sometimes in the 
form of a tiger. A recent writer says he 
overhead two village Bliil, Gopaji and Devaji 
by name, reviling their idol at the edge of 
the jungle in round terms. “ You fellow !” 
cried Gopaji, “ I gave you pulse and broth, 
and a chicken, yet you killed my buffalo 
** Broth and a chicken !” screamed Devaji; 

I gave you three chickens and a goat, yet 
you jsarried off my child ! What more do you 
want, you rascal ? ’ The forest racea of the 
Spondoor valley style the tiger their brother, 
and allege that their brother never hurts 
them. 

WAGHORN, a Lieutenaut of the Royal 
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Navy, the first who advocated the Bed Sea 
line for communication with India, and made 
great efforts to promote its success. He devot¬ 
ed several years of his life to the establish¬ 
ment of overland commnnication with India. 
He died 8th January 1850, neglected and in 
poverty, but his widow was granted a small 
pension from the Royal Funds. 

WAGHUTTI. Mahr. Capparis grandia 
and Capparis brevispina. 

WAGHYZ: Hind. Pusht. Juglans regia. 
Walnut. 

WAQ-NAK. Malay. The Bag-nak or 
Tiger* claw weapon of the Mahrattas, worn on 
the fingers. 

WAG-NA-KHYAT. Bcrm. Bambusa spi- 
nosa, 

WAGTAIL. Several kinds of wagtail oc¬ 
cur in India. The gray wagtail is the Mota- 
cilla boarula; the lark toed wagtail, Budytes 
citreola, occurs in the irrigated fields ; the 
spotted hill-wagtail, Enicurus maculatus, is 
one of the most handsome denizens of the 
mountain streams. It is larger than the pied 
wagtail, and nearly 11 inches in length.*— 
Adams, See Birds. 

WAGU. Jav. Gnemium gnetum. 

WaGUR, the most eastern part of Eutefa, 
inhabited by the Wagila rajputs. 

WAH ! Amongst mahomedans and Sikhs, 

\ an exclamation, used like the English Bravo I 
Well done 1 Hear ! Hear ! Hurrah 1 The 
usual war cry of the Sikhs is Wah I wah ! 
Guru ji ke fattah !” Hurrah for the victory 
of the guru .—History of (he Sikhs, p, 143. 

WAHABI. Mahomed ibn Abd-el Wahab, 
a native of the province of Nejd, belonged to 
the pastoral tribe of Temin. He was born 
at El-Ayneh in 1691, and from him sprung 
a sect which assumed the name of Wahabee. 
The doctrines which they adopted were severe 
and puritanical. They acknowledged one God, 
and believed that the Koran was an inspired 
writing; they also acknowledged Mahomed 
to be the prophet of God, but deprecated 
any peculiar homage being paid to him, aa 
they considered him a mortal like themselves, 
though gifted with a divine mission. These 
doctrines spread with amazing rapidity 
through the various tribes of Nejd, and the 
reformers soon obtained a preponderating in¬ 
fluence in the north-east ][)art of Arabia; 
while by bis powerful servaitt, sbeikh Mekre" 
niof Nerjan, Abd-el-Wahab carried bis vic¬ 
torious arms into Yemen. On his death be 
was peaceably succeeded in his temporal 
and spiritual power by his son Abdool-Azees, 
during whose reign the doctrines of the new 
sect were received through the greater part 
of the peninsula. Mecca and Medina were 
added to their conquests in 180B and 1804, 
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tt^asilries were plundered, and all tbe | system which dehounced all hotiours paid to 
Holy tombs, which were an abomination to saints and tombs as heretical innovations, de- 
tHese reformers, were destroyed. The south- tracting from the worship due solely to the 
ern Wahabees began their career in 1834, Creator,and therefore to be regarded and dealt 
when Abd-el-Hakal, chief of the Beni Hassen, with as i<iolatroas. To say nothing of paganti 
commenced striving for conquest. The power and Christians, whom all mahomedans hold to 
of the Wahabees continued to increase until be polytheists, the doctrine thus revived plac*- 
J8J3, when Mahomed Ali, pasha, took up ed Sunni and Shiah, Ibadhiyali and Rafid- 
arms against them and restored the holy cities hi, alike in the same category, and moreover 
of Medina and Mecca, to the nominal protec- sanctioned their being dealt with as such, 
tion of the Porte, but virtually made himself despite their negation of any deity save one 
master of the Hejaz : and during the years by a strict adherence to the orthodox formula. 
1814-1815, conducted operations with varied Hence it was that they legalized the despoil- 
success. On his return to Cairo, he sent his ing of the mahomedans, taking their wives in 
son Ibrahim Pasha, and the campaign which marriage before they are legally divorced from 
followed, characterized by a series of the most their husbands, and without observing the 
barbarous cruelties, resulted in the complete Iddh, and also tbe enslavement of their chil- 
downfall of the Wahabee power, the conquest dren.^' All these outrages, from the Wahhabi 
of Deria, and the capture of Abdulla-ibii- stand point, were solemn duties imposed up- 
Saood, the Wahabi chief. Ibrahim returned on them by their obligations to God and 
to Cairo, embarking from Jedda for Cossier islam, which they could not forego without 
on the 16th November 1819, but under an- risking their own salvation. Wahhabeism, 
other leader progress was made in bringing in fact, apart from certain speculative imtions 
the rulers in Yemen, and particularly the respecting the supreme being,—in the main 
Imam of Senaa, under the yoke of Mahomed perfectly in accordance with the theology of 
Ali. The doctrines of the Wahabi sect spread the Koran,—may be defined as a politico- 
into India and other mahomedan countries, religious confederacy, which legalizes the in- 
In India the followers are undoubtedly the discriminate plunder and thraldom of all 
most intelligent of the mahomedan races and peoples beyond its own pale, 
sects, but the Wahabi are still numerous in Towards the latter part of the 18th century 
horthevn and eastern Arabia. the sect became very numerous, powerful, and 

Muhammad-ibn Abul-l-Wahhab was not fanatical. In 1 b03 they laid siege to Mecca and 
an innovator but, a reformer, whoso aim was Medina and took them, slaughtering all who 
the restoration of islam to its primitive puri- would not embrace their doctrines. They held 
ty and simplicity, by insisting that its funda- tliese holy cities until the year 1809,when the 
mental dogma, there is no deity but God,” legions of Eygpt and Turkey were poured in 
absolutely forbade all veneration to man, against them. After many sanguinary engage- 
prophet or apostle, living or dead, how- ments the Wahabees were defeated, but not 
ever highly distinguished by the divine favour, exterminated. It was against the political 
There can bo no doubt that beyond this power of this sect that the Indo-British army 
utter exclusion of human merit the formula, and navy fought the battles of Rns-ul-Khyma 
as originally proclaimed by Mahomed, im- andBeni-bu-Ali in 18l9and 182I.Thi8sectha8 
plied the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty got adherents throughout all India, aiifdrflbme 
of God in a sense which reduced all created of its members seem early to have organized a 
beings to a mass of unconditional passive- conspiracy against the BritisU Governmentt 
ness. PalaravG gives a splendid dissertation Mr.William Tayler, in 1857,was the Comrnis- 
on tbe full import of this symbol of is- sioner of Patna at the very outset of the revolt 
lam. The great Wahhabi appears to have and he placed tbe leading rnoulvies (among 
grasped this theory, but it is highly probable whom was the notorious Ahmed-oola) under 
that his efforts to explain it only added to its precautionary surveillance, thereby paralyzing 
abstruseaess, thereby giving some colour to the entire body. Dewau Mowla Bu.ksh, the 
tbe charge brought against bis writings by deputy magistrate, devoted himself to loyal 
' the orthodox, that they consisted chiefly of co-operation with him and seven years after- 
- sophisms and speculations.” It is equally wdl’ds received the Star of India. Wilayat 
feasonable to suppose that a very limited Ali Khan, the most influential citizen of 
number of his disciples were capable of appre- Patna, cast in his lot from the very first with 
dating the more recondite views which his the British authorities, and did inestimable 
power of abstraction enabled him individual- service, for which he received neither com- 
)y to entertain of the nature and attributes of mendatton nor reward. Caze Ramzan Ali and 
the supreme being ; less difficult of general many others behaved well. In the middle of 
comprehension, however, was that part of his the century, acting from Patna as their head- 
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quarters, tbe Wahabees engaged for matiy their opportunity. Undoubtedly however, 
years in treasonable practices, sending fucn there is great room for reform in tbe tenets of 
and arms and treasures b^-y md the frontiers the niHliomedans, all over the world. Con- 
for the purpose of raisini< and waging a j^had trusting the practice (d ielam in th-se days 
or religious war against the British. Notvyith- with the pure deism inculcated by the Koran, 
standing the events of the mutiny, the Waba- Sir John Malcolm justly remarks “ The 
bee monlvies or preachers in Patna redoubled followers of the prophet of Arabia have 
their exertions to collect recruits and money relaxed from tbe principles of ' their religion, 
for a jehad. Emissaries wore sent to all parts and have gront' d a s[>«cies of adoration not 
of the country to preach and induce igiunvant only to him and his immediate descendants, 
men to join in the undertaking. Thousands but to a number cf learned or pious men who 
quiet villagers from Lower and Eastern have been canonized as saints. The feelings 
Bengal flocked to Patna, where they were eu- of gratitude mid veneration which tbe conduct 
tertained for a few days at Sadikpore and of individuals first created have grown by ex- 
thence sent forward in bands of eight or ten cessive indulgence and by the ardour of pas- 
through Umballa to the Mulka Sittana Hills, sions excited by contrary opinions—into 
Then followed^ the Frontier War in 1863, sacred reverence and devotion. Their very 
under Brigadier Chamberlain, which coat the garments have become relics of inestimable 
British Government much trouble, no small value ; and in the course of time the same 
amount of treasure and many valuable lives, properties have been assigned to them as are 
there having fallen in that short campaign 847 supposed to have beloriged to their possessors.*^ 
European and Native officers and men. Even From this common proirress of superstition 
\vhilst the war was being waged, the Waha* hardly one of the numerous sects into 
bee moulvies at Patna were sending, in large which the mahomedan religion is divided can 
quantities, gold rnohnrs and hoondie-i for the be deemed exempt. By way. of illustration, 
sup()ort of the rebels, and although the rebel- the author in an ap[)ended note refers to the 
lion was crushed, temporary failure but sti- ‘‘incredible veneration paid to the early 
mulated them to renewed exertions, openly martyrs and confessors by their pious contem- 
preaching sedition in every village of the poraries” as having been the cause of many 
most populous districts, unsettling the minds evils in the Christian Clmrch. The parallel 
of the mahomedan population, and obtaining holds good still.— Hhfory of Perain^ vol ii, 
an influence for evil as extraordinary as it pp,377 S. Nithuhrs TraveU^ v. ii. 131. 
was certain. It is one of the leading principles Jahan Numa^ p. 523. Welhteds 7 ravels, v, i. 
of the Wahabees, that it is their duty when- p. 5. Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, v, iii.. 
ever the occasion offers to commence a jehad p. 272. Playfair's Aden, Imams of Oman by 
or holy war for the extirpation of all inhdels, R, 0, /’. Badger, F. R. O. S. pp 63-65. 
ill which class they regard nob only chris- Palgrave's Central and EasteTn Arabia, vol, \. 
tians, but also maliomedans of otlier sects, pages 365—373. 

For this purpose they monthly ami yearly WAR A L. Hind. Viscum album. 

lay bye part of their incomes ; and through WAHELSHULLI. Malkal. Asteracantba 

their moulvies or teachers they are continual- longifolia, * . 

ly fomenting discords. They are in numbers WAHLEA. Mahr. Basella alba, Linn, 

wherever there is a mahomedan population. WAILSHA. See Masailma and El Aswad. 

Madras, Vellore, Bangahue, and the Mysore WAlBHASHlCA. See Vidya. 

country have got their goodly quota- Gene- WAID. Gbr. Woad. 

rally they repudiate the name of Wahabee, but WAIGIOU, written also Waigyu, an island 
they virtually belong to this powerful maho- between New Guinea and Gilolo, in the 
medan sect and their itinerating moulvies tra- Eastern Archipelago, and not far from 
vel through the country. The influence which Gilolo. The island is occupied by a Ne- 
these men exert on the sect is extraordinary, gro race, with nose flat, the lips thick and 
whether under the appellation of Wahabee, projecting, the complexion a dfivk olive, the 
Ferazi, Hidayeti, Mahomedi or Nya Mussul- eyes deep seated, and on an average, the faci- 
man, and is evinced by their blind obedience to al angle 77®, but as high as 81®.. In Gebbe 
their moulvies, teachers, and leaders, and the or Waigyu and in some parts of the coast 
pertinacity with which they adhere to the duty of Now Guinea, the complexion is lighter, 
of jehad. Most of the beef-butchers of Hy- and the peculiar texture of the Negro hair is 
derabad, Madras and Bangalore are of this absent. 

sect, and from Madras, as a centre, there is The inhabitants of Waigyu Islands, lying 
sent out a moulvi and a pesh-imam to itiner-* between New Guinea and Gilolo, are Negroes, 
ate amongst the towns and native regiments. They are described by M. Du Perry, who re** 
The mahomedans, in so acting, are watching presents tjiem as having more regular features. 
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The language spoken at Waigiou is entire- post-office, a police station-house, and the 
Papuan, being that which is used on all the office of a patrol of customs, 
coasts of Mysol, Salwatty, the JST. W. of Qui- WAISH. See Afghani, 

nea, and the islands in the Great Geelvink WAIST. See Chaldea. 

Bay, Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi. Batcheau WAl-WARUNG. Bind. Embelia ribes, 
between New Guinea and the Moluccas as Burm, 

well as the S. and E. peninsulas of Gilolo, WAJ. Ar. Acorus calamus, Ztnn. 

possess no original tribes, but are inhabited WAJEYA. See India, 

by people who are evidently mongrels atid WAJRI, a race in Okharaundal. 
wanderers. The Waigiou Islanders barter WAK. The supreme being of the Galla 
trepang.for cotton and woollen stuffs, brought race of Shoa. Ateti, the female power of 
in the Chinese juncs. — Wallace^ vol. ii. p. Wak. See Semetic races. 

216, 217. See India. WAKALAH. In Egypt a caravanserai dr 

WAI KUMBA. Mar. Careya arborea. khan.— Burton's IHlgrimage to Mtccah, vol, i, 

WAILLEE WANEE See Kush or Cush. p. 60. 

WAIN-GANGA. A river which rises in WAKALU. Karn. Tel. A plural of Wakl 
the Seoni district, a few miles to the east of or waql, a farmer or agricultural race, 
the Nagpur and Jabalpur road, near the Ku- WAKaMBA, a tribe about 70,000 in num- 
rai Ghat. For a short distance it flows in a her on the Eastern Sohaili c<»a8t, formerly 
north-westerly direction, tiieii turning to the nomades, but now with some skill as farmers 
north, it skirts the west of the Seoni district, and traders, and have flocks, herds and 
and' not far to the west of Chhapara, where domestic ornaments. They wear a leather 
it is crossed by a fine bridge with twelve arch- thong round their loins, and allow one end to 
es of fifty feet span, it turns again and flows fall behind like a tail. They have.smooth 
towards the east down to its junction with the dark skins and slender forms. Their features 
Thanwar. At this point it changes its course are not those of tlie Negro, towards which race 
to the south, and after passing through a they feel a great contempt, 
mountain gorge,enters theopen country known WAKARA. Singh. Artocarpus integrifolia, 

as the valley of the Wainganga. For about Linn, 

sixty miles it flows nearly due south, forming WAKE. Tel. Carissa carandas, Linn, 
the boundary between the Seoni and Bala- WAKIIAN, a hill state north of Badakh- 
ghat district, it is then joined by the Bagb, shan, its chief lays claim to Grecian origin, 
and flows in a south-westerly direction through Wood mentions a torrent in Wakban called 
the Bhaudara district. At the junction of Zerzamen, probably Zar-zamin, ** Gold- 
the rivers Wainganga and Wardha com- ground.” He also says all the tributaries of 
mences that mass of rocks which is known the Oxus are fertile in gold.— WooSs Oxus 
as the Third Barrier of the Godavery. The 382. Yule Cathay, I. p. 236. Afghanutgn, 
Wainganga is navigable during the rains for See Kabul, Kush or Cush, Tibet, 
about one hundred miles above the junction WAKIDl, a biographer of Mahomed, born 
with the Kanban. Its greatest breadth is at Medina, and died aged 78 iu Baghdad. A. 
abfiut three hundred yards. Its length to its H. 207 (A. D. 803.) He expended 2000 dinar 
junction with the Wardha is about three bun- in buying books and left behind him 600 
dred yards. chests full. His secretary was I bn Sa’d ; and 

WAIRAGAUH. The eastern pargana of be had two slaves as amanuenses, 
the Brahmapuri tahail in the Chanda district. WAKKA. Tel. Betel-nut, areca-nut,Penang 
It i« bounded on the north by the Bhandara nut, the nut of Areca catechu, 
and Raipur districts, on the east by the Raipur WAKKOO. Maleal. Tam. Crotalariajun¬ 
district and Bastar, on the south by the cea. Wakkoo-nar. Tam. Fibre of Crotalaria 
A’mbgaon pargana and zemindars, and on the juncea, Linn» 

west by the Wainganga. Wairagarh is very 'WA-KU-LA. Burm. Gossypium acumina- 
unhealthy during the autumn aud early winter turn, Roxb. Pernambuco cotton, 
months, and its trade has consequently been WALA. Hind. Valeriana Walliobiana. 

almost wholly diverted to the neighbouring WALA. In the Ferozepore district,the addi- 

town of Armori, but the zemindars of the tion of Wala” is a common term in naming 
north andaaorth-east still look upon it as their villages, such as Sultan Khan Wala, Boota- 
cat)ital, and many of the surrounding landhol- wala, Akberwala ; and probably the name of 
ders have residences here. Good sandstone and Ferozsbahr may have been Feroxshahwala^ 
granite are obtained near the town, and mines and from the length of the word the latter 
of diambnds and rubies were formerly worked part may have been dropped or shahar (a city) 
in the vicinity. The town contains govern- substituted .—History of the Sikhs^ p. 54. 
ment schools for boys and girls, a dietnotf WALA-JAH* Pbbs* the title granted by the 
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WALER. 


WALKING-STICK. 
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tuogul emperors of Delhi to Mahomed Ali, 
nabob of the Carnatic, aud the family are styl¬ 
ed Walajahi. 

WAL-AHATTOO. Singh. Ficus hetero- 
pbylla, Hoxb, 

WAL AJWAIN. Hind. Ptychotis sylves- 
tris. 

WAL KAHA. Singh. Curcuma zedoaria 
Eoxh, 

WaLA KHARWALA. Hind. Salix Baby¬ 
lon ica. 

WALAN, the name of a large but rare and 
much valued tree in Amboyna, which wae firet 
described and figured by llumphius, in his 
‘ Herbarium Amboinense,* and called by 
him Ichthyoctonoa moutana. The iuhabi- 
!)ants of Amboyna use the bark of the roots 
for catching fish. It is powdered, and when 
it is collected for fishing, a large party attends. 
It is powdered by a single individual with a 
large stone, and whilst this process is going 
on, the rest lie round the stone in a circle j 
when all is over, a signal is given by one of 
tliem crowing like a cock ] they then arise and 
collect the powder into little baskets which is 
reserved for use. In catching the fish the party 
goes in the morning early, and after throw¬ 
ing the powder upon the water and mixing 
it till it loams, they cast a net over the river, 
and then retire frojjTHi^e river, maintaining 
silence till the poison ha^ acted on the fish. 
In the course of an hour the net is generally 
found full of half-dead fish. Tlie fish will re¬ 
cover from the effect of the poisuii if thrown 
into fresh-water and are quite wholesome as, 
food, although they will not keep so long as 
fish caught by other means. Rumphius pro¬ 
cured some of the bark, and, omitting the cere- 
mooies, found it a very successful mode of fish¬ 
ing.— Eng. Cyc. 

WALA PALLAM. Tam. Plantain fruit, 


draft, but like the Arab horse higher priced 
than can easily be afforded. Australia how¬ 
ever has taken a hold oti the Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta markets, and its horses are ^termed 
“ Walers.*’ What number of new horses of all 
sorts are needed for British India annually, is 
not known,but the town of Madras alone takes 
about sixty every month, and the following 
have been the numbers of Walers imported 
into Calcutta since 1863-64. 


1863 64 ... 

1864- 65 ... 

1865- 66 ... 

1866- 67 ... 

WAL-GONA-GASS, Singh. 


1,020 

1867-68 ... 

... 899 

4H9 

1868-69 ... 

... 1,198 

667 


. 

1,025 1 


5,278 


Ficus ciner- 


ascens, Thw. 

WALGU-MERIS, Singh. Cubebs. 

WALL There were formerly four Wali or 
tributary princes in Persia, viz., the prince of 
Georgia, Sinna, Loris tan, and Haweiza;but 
the Wali of Siima is the only one remaining. 
The prince of Haweiza was called Moula, or 
holy, and was a syed or supposed descendant 
of Mahomed. Kalb Ali Khan, the murderer of 
Messrs. Grant and Fotheringham, was 
descended from the Wali of Loristan, who 
was of the Feili tribe .—Riches Residence in 
Koordistan, vol, i. p. 211. 

WALID, Klmlif of Bagdad, the 6tH of 
the Ummiad khalifs, ascended the khalifat 
in A. D. 708. Reconquered Sind, and carried 
his arms to the Ganges. Three years there¬ 
after in A» D. 718, his general Mahomed bin 
Kassim overran Guzerat and-spread devasta¬ 
tion in bis progress. He advanced on Chit- 
tore, but he was met and completely defeated 
by Bappa, a descendant, of Goho who had 
founded Edur .—Elliot Hist, of India, 

WALI KUKUN, a wood of Java, equal to 
the kusambi in weight, and exceeds in hard¬ 
ness : it is employed for anchors, naves of 
wheels, machinery, &c. 


Banana. 

WAL BAMBOO. Singh. Eugenia laurina. 

WAL’D. Ae. He was born ; sou ; walid. 
father, therefore maulud, Ar. born, birth, 
a manludi. 

WALDOMBE. SiNgh. Calophyllum acu¬ 
minatum. 

WALE. See Karang Bollang. 

WAL EKA WERIYA. Singh- Ophior- 
rhiza mungos. 

WALERANG. Jav. Sulphur. 

WALER, a term used by the British in 
India to designate N, S, Wales horses. The 
supplies from British India itself and the 
neighbouring inland countries have been 
insufficient to meet the demands and wants of 
India^ and since A.D. 1840 small batches have 
been received from the Cape of Good Hope. 
These are horses of good figure and good 
temper, suitable for riding horses and for 


WALKERA SERRATA. Willd. Gom- 
phia angustifolia, Fa/if, a native of Malabar 
and Ceylon, has serrate crenate leaves, 
racemes of flowers somewhat corymbose, and 
the lobes of the calyx lanceolate yellowish 
flowers and reddish fruit. The roots aud 
leaves are very bitter, and are used in decoc¬ 
tion by the inhabitants of Malabar as a tonic 
and anthelmintic. 

WALKER ERDE. Geb. Fuller’s earth. 

WALKESHWAR, near Bombay, hasa tank 
called Ban *Ganga, fabled to have been pro¬ 
duced by Krishna firing an arrow at the spot. 

WALKING-STICK, a staff or cane carried 
in the hand for ornament or support. There 
are numerous kinds, as Malacca-cane, Penanjg* 
lawyers, Wanghee, Supple-jacks, and other 
fancy varieties. The bamboo famishes useful 
walking-sticks, as also the various palm treee^ 
the Licuala, cocoanut tree, sago palm, betel 
W 



WALLICH. 


WALLICH, 


y oi-t ^ 


palm, palmyra palm, also the kupib’ha wood 
of the Gmeiuia arborea, and the Chittunkoo> 
doo wood of the N. Cirears, perhaps Chitan- 
kaloo or Wriirhtia tiiictoria. 

WALKO-GUNDO. Sind. Artemisia In- 
dica, Willd. 

WAL-KJJRUNDA. Singh. Cassia bark. 

WALLA. See Rnjpoots, Wala. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russell, a naturalist 
of England, author of a work in two volumes 
ou the Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Wallace 
(ii. 250) believes that the numerous interme¬ 
diate forms which occur among the countless 
islands of the Pacific are not merely the result 
of an intermixture of their races, but are to 
some extent truly intermediate or transitional, 
and that the brown and the black, the Papu¬ 
an, the natives of Gilolo and Cerarn, the Fiji¬ 
an, the native inhabitants of the Sandwich 
islands, and those of New Zealand, are all va¬ 
rying forms of one great Oceanic or Polyne¬ 
sian race. Professor Huxley however is of 
opinion that the Papuans are more nearly al¬ 
lied to the negroes of Africa than to any 
other race. Mr. Wallace has given to Europe a 
very full knowledge of the birds of that ex¬ 
tensive region. Livistonia rotuiidifolia is sup¬ 
posed by Mr. Wallace to be the fan-palm, of 
the leaf of which the people of Celebes make 
water buckets and baskets. 

WALLAEEL. Tam. Bangles. 

WALLANCHOON, a pass in Nepal in Lat. 
27°52' long. 87^^ 14'. The crest of the pass 
is 16,775 feet above the sea. The path lead¬ 
ing up the pass for eight miles is a harrow, 
stony, and steep gorge. The top is a low 
saddle, between two ridges of rock. 

WALLARAI KALENGU. Tam Potato. 

WALLAS. Jav. Aristolochia Indica. 

WALL-BAT. See Cheiroptera. 

WALLEEBHIPUR. See Kattyawar. 

WALLEE-cinnamon. 

WALLEH. See Kattyawar. 

WALLEPANE. See llhodia. 

WALLEROO. A Dhangar tribe in the 
northern division of the Madras Presidency. 
They are also styled Yerra-walleroo. 

WALL FLOWER. Cheiranthus cheiri. 

WALLICH, Nathaniel, a medical officer of 
the Bengal Army, an eminent botanist. In 
1828, he arrived in England with an enormous 
number of specimens of plants, which he had 
been accucqulating for several years, collec¬ 
tions made by himself and those along with 
him, in the Calcutta garden, in Nepaul, in 
Singapore and Penang, in Oude, Ronilcuod, 
the Valley of Deyra, Martaban, Ava, &c., 
cplleotiona made in Silhet by Franoip de Silva, 
in Kumaon by Robert Blixikworthi in Srina- 


ghur by Kamroop, in Tavoy and the Tenasse- 
rim coast by William Gomez, plant collectors 
under Dr. Wallich: in addition were specimens 
collected by Heyne in the Peninsula generally, 
by Noton ill the Neilgherries, also by Moorcroft 
in the more elevated mountains bounding In¬ 
dia on the north, in the Himalayan range by 
Dr. Royle, in Sirmor by Mr. S. Webb and Dr. 
Govan, in Silhet and Chittagong by Bruce, iu 
Pundua by Smith, and in Penang by Porter. 

His book, the Plantae Asiaticae Rariores, 
consists of three volumg^s folio, and contains 295 
coloured lithographic plates with a map of In¬ 
dia,on which nre delineated the different routes 
of tbe principal botanists : the letter-press 
contains some admirable monographs by Pro¬ 
fessor Nees Von Esenbeck on Indian Laurinea 
and Acantbacese, by Mr. Bentham on the La- 
biatje, Professor Meisner on the genus Poly¬ 
gonum, and Von Martins on Restiaceae, This 
book was his magnum opus, and that oA 
which Dr. Wallich’s fame as a botanist may 
safely rest. Dr. N. WalWch, of the Bengal 
Medical Service, was a distinguished botanist, 
and long in charge of the Government Gar¬ 
dens at Calcutta, having succeeded Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh. He was the author of Plantae Asiaticae 
Rariores, or description and figures of a select 
number of unpublished Indian plants, Lond. 3 
vol. 8vo. Wrote on Indian w’oods, in Bl. As. 
Trans. 1833, vol. ii, 77. On two new species 
of Saccolobus and other plants, in As. Res. 
vol. xiii. 369. On some rare Indian plants, 
Ibid, vol. xii. 566. On a new species of wild 
Nepaul camelia. Ibid. 428. Dr,N. Wallich also 
cnllected birds in Nepaul, and besides editing 
his portion of the ‘ Flora Indica^ of Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, commenced,iu India,an illustrated work 
on Nepal plants/rentaraen Florae Nepaulensis, 
which was the first specimen of lithography 
ever produced in ladia ; and after his return 
to England, he published a series of 296 plates 
of plants in the Plantae Asiaticae Rariores. 
The history of the great WaTlichian Her¬ 
barium is given in detail in the lithographed 
list of its contents which was distributed 
with it, also in the ‘ Plantae Asiaticae Rariores,* 
and in the introduction to Wight and Arnott’s 
Prodromus. It is not easy to say how many 
species are contained in the Wallichian collec¬ 
tion, but the 9,000 numbers may, we think, 
be diminished by at least onerfourtb, ©S I5r. 
Wallich, being obliged to distribute without 
describing, very judiciously avoided uniting 
apparently distinct forms. Drg. Hooker and 
Thomson therefore estimate this great collec¬ 
tion at between 6,500 and 7,000 species.— 
Hooker and Thomson. Dr» Buisfs Catalogue. 
Wight's Prodromus Florce^ vol.i. p, 18. List of 
East Indian Plants, 
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WALSURA ROBUSTA. 


WANDEROO. 




WALLICHIA OBLONGIFOLIA, the 
3oh of the Lepcha, a,palm which grows in 
Sikkim. It affords an admirable fodder for 
aorses, who prefer it to any other green food 
;o be had in those mountains.— Hooker, voL 
i. p- 143. 

WALL! GADDA, also Chella-gadda, or 
Genasu-iiadda. Tkl. Batatas edulis, Ghoisy. 

WALLRATH, Gkr. Spermaceti. 

WALLURSI. Tel. Walsura piscidia. ^ 

WALNUTS. 

Akrot; Jowz,KliuBif An. 

Than-than, Chenab. 

Khor; Ka; Darga, ,, 

Ha-t’au, Chin. 

Heh-t’au, ,, 

Kiang-t’au, 

Noix, Fa. 

Akrot, Guz. Hind. Pers. 

Dtin, Kangka. 

Starf^a, Ladak. 

The walnut tree, Juglans regia, grows 
wild in the N. W. Himalaya at heights from 
8,000, to 10,000 and 11,000 feet; but it does 
not ripen its fruit above 9,000. It has long 
been cultivated in Persia and Tnrkistan, and 
has been taken westward to England and 
eastward to China. Honigberger states that 
a twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is 
kept in a room as a means of dispelling flies. 
The same author mentions that bitter almonds 
are poisonous to wild beasts. The PersiJiu 
walnuts are most esteemed. The kernels 
are eaten, or are made into pickles or ket.sup. 
— Faulkner. McCulloch. St. Johu'^s ForeU 
Trees oj- Britain, r. i. p. 06. Dr. J, L. Stewart, 
Punjab Plants. Honigberger, Smith Chinese 
Mat Medica. 

WALNUT of Belgaum, also Indian Wal¬ 
nut, Aleurites triloba. 

WALNUT OIL, a bland and useful oil ob¬ 
tained by expression from the walnut.— Sim- 
monPs Diet. 

WALSURA. Tam. Walsura piscidia, 

WALSURA GARDNERI. Thw. A small 
tree growing in the central province of Cey¬ 
lon, at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet.— 
Thw. Eiu PI. ZeyL vol. \,p. 61. 

WALSURA PISCIDIA. Koxb. ; TT. (f: if.; 
ir. 111 . 

Joe-boe, Burm. 1 Valarasi, Tkl. 

Walsura, Tam. j Wallurasi, ,, 

This tree grows in the Ciroars, is very 
plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo, and Thara- 
waddy forests. Its timber is large, heavy 
and strong, white coloured and adapted for 
every purpose of bouse building. lu India 
the bark is thrown into ponds to stupify 
fish, which, coming to the surface, ara easily 
taken, and-are not considered injurious to be 
eaten .—IlL Him. Bot., p. 143> Voigt^ 
Dr. McClelland. 

WALSURA ROBUSTA. A tree of Sylhet, 
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the bark is not employed as a fish poison.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 247. 

WALSURA TERNATA. Roxb. ; TT. <£? A 
is the Yada-valasa or chinna-valasa of the 
Teling races. 

WALSURA VILLOSA. IF. Ais a tree 
of Moulmein. 

WALTJEDDE. Singh. Cyclea burman- 
ni, Amott 

WALUKENE. Singh. A tree growing in 
the western and southern districts of Ceylon ; 
it weighs 39 lbs. per cubic foot, and lasts 
about 10 years. It is used for masts of dho- 
nies.— Mr. Mendis. 

WALU-LUWAY. Singh. Amygdalus 
communis, Linn. 

WAMAN-DUADASI. From waman, a 
dwarf, and duadasi, the 12th day of the mouth 
Puksh, about the 10th September. It is a 
hindoo ceremonial in commemoration of the 
fifth incarnation of Vishnu, who assumed the 
form of a dwarf to prevent Bali by his austeri¬ 
ties acquiring dominion over three worlds. 
The dwarf put bis foot on Bali’s head and 
crushed him to Patali. 

WAMPEE. Chin. Cookia punctata, the 
Chinese wampee tree. 

WAN. Jap. Pease. 

WAN, also Wanna. Hini>. A shrub, or 
plant \ hence, 

Spern Wan, Populus Euphratica. 

Pastu Wanna, Grewia oppositifolia. 

Pa Wanne, Clematis Nepalensis, also Bou- 
cerosia aucheri. 

Pastu Wanne, Grewia villosa. 

Perei Pastu Wanne, Fluggea virosa. 

Pie Wanne, Flaoourtia sepiaria. 

Spera Wanne, Flacourtia sepiaria, also 
yEnia Bovii, 

Wara Wanne, Ribes rnbrnm. 

Khar^ wanne, Ehretia aspera, also Solanum 
verbascifolium. , 

WAN A. Divinities of the air in opposi¬ 
tion to Asa, pi. A sen, which according to 
Bunsen, means existent,’^ living ones.” 

WANA-GANA-KALOO. Curraganica, 
Punchunganigaloo. These are dealers or shop¬ 
keepers of Telingana and called. in common 
parlance, by the Hindi word Teli” or Oilman. 
They are petty traders and shopmen. 

WANDA, a river near Chichundra in 
Baitool. 

WANDAK. Hind. Clematis Nepalensis. 

WANDEROO. Singh, is the name in 
Ceylon for the Presbytes ursiiius, the P. 
tliersites, P. cephalopterus, and other species. 
The name has also been applied, though er¬ 
roneously, the Stlenus veter, Linn., of the 
Malabar coast. The low country Wanderoo^ 
P. cepbalopterus, is replaced in the hBls 
1 by the larger species, P, ursinue, lAick 
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\jKuer, 

Char-mugbz, . Peks. 
Qirdighan, ,, 

Jouz-i-runii, ,, 

Khor; Akhori, Ravi. 
Krot, Ravi. Sotlkj. 
Ka-botang. „ 

IJgliz, TkansIndcs. 
Wagbz, „ 



WANI. 


WARANGAL. 


inhabits the mountain 2one of Kandy, P. first strained and carefully covered with a 
thersites is chiefly distinguished from the cloth to prevent injury to animal life. The 
others by wanting the head tuft; is so rare Rasot have no guru, which the other three 
that it was for some time doubtful whether have. The Wani are shopkeepers and agri* 
the single specimen procured by Dr. Temple- eulturists. They marry girls when five to 
ton from the Nuerakalawa, west of Trin- eight years old. The couple are placed sit- 
comalie, and on which Mr. Blyth conferred ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which 
this new name, was in reality native ; but they are lifted on the crossed hands of four 
the occurrence of a second, since identified by men, who put betel leaf in their mouths and 
Dr. Kelaart, has established its existence as complete the ceremony. Widows are remar- 
a separate species. Some are as large as an ried. They inter their dead in a sitting 
English spaniel dog, are of a darkish grey posture, and on the th+rd day, sprinkle rice 
colour, and black faces with great white and milk on the grave. See Bania, Jain, Jun- 
beards round from ear to ear, wliich make gum, Lingaet. 

them show just like'old men. This sort WANI A, also Vania, pronunciations of the 
does but little mischief, keeping in the woods, Bania name. 

eating only leaves and buds of trees, but WANIKA, tho general name given to the 

when they are caught they will eat any- ^African tribes near the Suhaili coast. They 

thing. Knox, whose experience during his fear an imaginary being called Muansa, which 
long captivity was confined almost exclusive- they suppose to be a wild beast in the woods, 
ly to the hill country around Kandy, spoke in and an imaginary spiritual shade called Koma. 
all probability of one large and compara- WANKAI. Tel. Solanum melongena, 

lively powerful species, Fresbytes ursinus, Linn. 

which inhabits the lofty forests, and which WANTE VENTRUKULU. Tel. Camel’s 
as well as another of the same group, P. Lair. 

thersites, was, till recently, unknown to WANWANGAN. Hind. Podophyllum 

European naturalists. In Ceylon there are emodi. 

five species, four of which belong to one WAN WAR, of Punjab and Sind, tho cotton 
group, the Wanderoo, and the other is the plant. 

little graceful grimacing Rilawa, which is the WAPACJIA. See Somal, Beer-ns-somal. 
universal pet and favourite of both natives WAR. Syriac, the general term for a stony 
and Europeans. The Tamil conjurors teach district. War-ed-djamous, “ the war or dis¬ 
it to dance, and in their wanderings carry trict of the buffaloes.”— Robinson's Travels, 
it from village to village, clad in a grotesque voh ii. p. 127. 
dress, to exhibit its lively performances. It WAR. Hind. Ficus venosa. 
does not object to smoke tobacco. The WAR A. Hind, a field, a common termina- 
Wanderoo is too grave and melancJioly to be tioii no towns ami portions of towns, as 
trained to these drolleries.— Tennent, Skets. Anhilwara, Dherwara, Bah man warn. 

Nat- Hist. p. 10. WARA, a town in the Konkan near Bombay 

WANDIWASH, a fort 20 miles north of from which was obtained a sculptured slab. 
Gingee, was stormed in October 1752, by the The character used in its inscription is that 
sepoy soldiers under Major Lawrence. of the Saurashtra coins, and long-tailed Deva- 

WANEDILE. A rather hard, fine, close, Nagari. No g'»ds are mentioned, but there is 
•ven-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. atrisula on the slab. The inscription isafrag- 

WANGIWANI. See Token Bessey. meiit, and cannot be fully translated ; but 

WANGLO-? Gingelly seed. Mr. Piinsep says it may be as old as the 

WANGPO. See Kunawar. Gujerat coins with Greek beads upon them. 

WANGTONG, north and SQuth, two islands, The trisula, without the mention of hindu 
about a third of a mile apart, North Wang- gods, would seem to indicate that it is not 
tong forming one side of the Bocca Tigris. necessarily an exclusive emblem of Siva.— 
WANGTIJ. The breadth of the Sutlej at Prmsep's Antiq. vol, v. p* 340. 

Wangtu is about ninety feet, the height of its WARA GUDU. Tel. Cycaa circinalis, 
bed, as determined by Gerard, 5,200 feet.— Linn. 

Cleg^ Punjab Reports, p. 50. WARAHI MUSALL Sans. Mooslie. 

WANI, a lingaet or jungum sect numerous WAR A LA. Tel. Singh. Clove oil. 

in the Canarese speaking country and extend- WARALI. SeeBerar, India, 
ing in the direction of Poonah and Bombay. WARANGAL, about 90 miles N. East of 
They arrange themselves into the four sec- Hyderabad in the Dekkan, the capital of the 
tions Raeot, Diksot, Melwant and Tailwant, ancient Andhra kingdom, ruled over by the 
who eat together but do not intermarry. The Adeva Jlaja dynasty. Warangal was taken 
Tailwant drink Only tank water, which is A. D. 1309 by Kafoor, the general of Alla ud- 
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WARD. 


WARMA. 

din. It is said also to have borne the name of still most valuable as illustrating the popular 
Arnabunda. A sculpture slab obtained there habits, manners, and religious be|ief of the 
had an inscription in Telugu and Oorya, with masses, and as giving the manners and customs 
Sanskrit slokas. Its date was Saka 1054, or of the E. L Company’s servants at the begin- 
A D. 1132, being the year Chetrabhaiui of the niug of the 19th century. 

Vrihaspati Chakar, or sixty years’ cycle of Ju- WARD, Sir Henry, a Civil Servant of Bri- 
piter. KarijGanesa, Saraswati, Siva, Malieswa- tain, Governor of Ceylon, and who died of cho- 
ra Ravi, Souri (or Vishnu) are mentioned, also lera while Governor of Madras in 1860. Ceylon 
Raja Rudra Deva. Rudra Deva is the raja was struggling against difficulties which end- 
ineutioued in the Jagannath temple annals as ed in destruction to nearly the entire planting 
Churang or ChorguiigB, and was the founder and mercantile community. The dissentious 
of the Gunga-Vansa dynasty. He was a bene- of Lord Torrington’s adpiiuistration had occa- 
factor to Jagannath, adorned it, and populat- sioned distress, which continued during the 
edits neighbourhood. The inscription con- languid rule of his successor. With Sir 
tains a long account of Rudra Deva’s genea- Henry Ward new vigor returned to the oo¬ 
logy and of his battles. There are not any lony. He gave encouragement to settlers, re¬ 
praises of brahmans, or even mention of them ! moved the many difficulties which beset them. 
From the mention of Ganeaa, his worship he constructed great trunk roads throughout 
must have been used in the twelfth century, the length and breadth of the island, and 
— J. B. As. Soc, vuL vii. 901. opened up the districts by admirable branch 

WARANGAN. Malay. Ficus benjamina, communications. Rivers and streams were 
Linn. Humph. provided with temporary bridges until the 

WARANGAN or Barangan. Malay. Red finances increased, when they were replaced 
sulphuret of arsenic. See Arsenic. with permanent structures, and ere he 

WARANGAN FUTEH. Malay. White left the colony, he had the satisfaction 
oxide of arsenic. , of opening the suspension bridge at Gam- 

WARANGARF. See Aiduinia, Triton’s bay. pola and the now bridges at Katugastututy, 
WAR AN SANK A11 or Varna Sankara, magnificent structures, which will remain 
Sans. The mixed castes of the hiudoos, other lasting monuments of his rule and will bear 
than the four pure ones. his name to posterity. Sir Edward Barnes 

WARA TARA. Tam. Dicbrostachyaoinerea, may be said to have founded the colony, 
W. (So A. and Sir Henry Ward to have formed it. 

WAR A-WANE. Hind. Ribes rubrum. WARDHA. A river which rises in the 

WARBLER. A name applied to several Satpura hills between Nagpur and Betul. It is 
genera and species of birds. The pretty blue- a river of importance in the central Dekhan, 
throated warbler Cyanecula suecica, of the It flows south-east, separating the Nagpur, 
N. W. Himalaya frequents the mustard-fields Wardha, and Chanda districts of the Central 
and low scrub, frisking about like the robin Provinces from the Berars and the Nizam’s 
redbreast. All specimens examined in India dominions- Its first great affluent is the Pain- 
had the spot on the breast rufous. On bleak Gat)ga, which it receives on the Nizam’s or 
situations in the Himalaya Mr. Adams met right bank, about 190 miles from its source; 
with the black-breasted warbler, Calliope pec- 64 miles lower down (a little above Chanda) it 
toralis. It is a solitary bird, and affects the joins the Wainganga, and the united stream, 
stunted juniper-bushes at high altitudes; it thenceforward known as the Pranhita, flows 
is about the size of the redstart, which in ha- on in the same direction to join the Godavery 
bits it much resembles,— Adams^ Naturalist, at Seroncha. It is at the junction of the Wardha 

WARCH-'I Acorus calamus. with the Wain-Ganga that the great obstacle 

WARCHE CHUNAI. Hind. Asparagus to the Godavery navigation scheme, known 
Punjabensis. as the ‘‘ Third Barrier” occurs. The bed of the 

WARD, William, the colleague of Carey, Wardha is throughout rocky and deep, in the 
in the Serampore Mission, was bom at Derby monsoon it becomes a furious torrent, and 
in 1769 and learned the trade of a carpenter, carries a considerable body of vaster. The 
He arrived at Serampore on the 13th October railway bridge which crosses it at Pulgaon 
1799. He was fearless, fond of woiic, some- is of iron, and consists of fourteen sixty- foot 
what democratic, slightly opinionated, with a girders, resting on masonry piers. In tiU hoi 
capacity for organization, and with that mar- months, however, the stream is everyiVfl:^ra 
velloua control over Asiatics which belongs to fordable. Timber rafts can be floated .dowa. 
that temperament. The book he wrote on the this river. The valley of the Wardbais idA 
hindobs is a View of the History, Literature, tract of country lying between the river andp. 
and Religion of the Hindoos, a book which with range of hills, whiob, receding as the 
all its exaggerations and affected prudery, is district is entered, leave a considerable open ^ 
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space, \7hich widens gradually to the south, 
lu general the country is well wooded, and 
in the eastern portion of the Hinganghat sub¬ 
division the jungle predominates over the 
cleared and cultivated tracts. The plain of 
Hinganghat and the plain and hill of Girar 
are spots of great geological interest. At 
the former place a fresh-water stratum may 
be traced, and silicified wood picked up in 
abundance at the latter, the hillside exposes 
the fresh-water stratum in all its varieties, 
while the plain is sUepm with curious zeolitic 
concretions resembling betel-nuts or nutmegs, 
'which have issued from the soft subjacent 
rock. The geologic formation is interesting. 
The trotting bullock of this part of the 
Central Provinces is famous. The breeding 
of homed cattle generally is carried on 
oiv a large scale in the northern and hilly part 
of the district, which alfords excellent pasture 
in the cold season, but in summer most of the 
herds are taken to the jungles of Mandla and 
Chanda. .The breed df buffaloes too is 
very hue. The central tahsil or revenue sub¬ 
division of the district is of the same name, 
Laving an area of 801 square miles, with 468 
villages, and a population of 139,210 souls 
according to the census of 1866. 'fhe land 
revenue for 1860-70 was Rs. 2,08,110.— 
Madras Conservator s MeportSj p. 4. Central 
Provinces Gazetteer^ 

WARDE-MAJOR. The title of a native 
military officer of the British Indian Army. 

WARE ALEE. Guz. Foeniculum panmori, 
JO. C, Fennel seed. 

WARI. Maleal. Asparagus racemosus, 

WARING, Edward John, a medical officer 
of the Madras army from 1849 to 1859 author 
of Bazaar Medicines, Pharmacopoeia of India, 
Manual of Practical Therapeutics, an En¬ 
quiry into the Pathology and Statistics of Ab¬ 
scess in the Liver. Medical Notes on the Bur¬ 
mese. The Vital Statistics of the Madras 
Army. Statistical Notes on Tropical Dis¬ 
eases. 

WARING TREE. See Java. 

WARINGIN-TREE, is the Ficus benja- 
mina, very closely resembling the banyan 
tree of tbe continent of India; spreading in 
like manner over a large space of ground, the 
lateral branches sending down shoots, which 
taka root, and become a supplementary trunk. 
The circumstance of the wilder Papuans tak¬ 
ing delight in residing among the branches of 
the waringin^rees, whose dense foliage and 
horizontally spreading hrS'^ohes reader them 
well adapted for the purpose, has been repeat¬ 
edly noticed by travellers. This tree is of 
peculiar interest in connection with the ear¬ 
lier history of the native races of the far East, 
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as it is regarded with a superstitious venera* 
tion by all the aboriginal tribes of the Archi¬ 
pelago, as well as by those of the northern 
coasts of Australia, and by the lower classes, 
at least, of the Chinese;— Mr. Earl. p. 116. 

WARK. Hind, a leaf of a book, a leaf of a 
tree. Wark-i-nukra, silver leaf. Wark-i-tila, 
gold leaf, &c 

WARMANDE. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

WARN A. See Dyes. 

WARRALA. Singh. Cloves. Caryophyl- 
lus arornaticus, Linn.-^ 

WARREE. Hind. A field. 

WaRREE -] A grain dealer. 

WARREN HASTINGS, the first Gover- 
tior General of British India. On his return to 
England, he was impeached for his conduct, 
but after a prolonged trial, he was acquitted 
on the 23rd April 1795. 

WARROGOO KOLI, or Warrugu koli. 
Tam. Sypbeotides auritus, Latham> Florikin. 

WARRUGU. Tam. Paspalum fruinenta- 
ceum. 

WARRY- ? in India the sedimentary 

deposit from cornelian in grinding the stone 
which is used for polishing the beads.— Sim- 
moneys Diet. 

WARRYATO.-] See Caprem. 

WARTY CHAMELEON. Chamseleo ver¬ 
rucosus, 

WAliUMBA. Hind. Solanum xanthocar- 
pum. 

WAS ALA 8UTTAN. See Wijao. 

WA-SAWAHILL See Somal : Beer-us- 
somal. 

WASHEER. See Khasli Rud. 

^ WASHERMAN’S WELL, deemed in the 
East, tbe most impure of all receptacles. 
These wells are dug at the sides of streams, 
and give a supply of pure water filtering 
through tbe sand.— Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 
223. 

“"washing of feet, in John xiii. 10, 

“ He that is washed, needeth not save to wash 
his feet.” The biudoos walk home from bath¬ 
ing bare-foot, and on entering the house wash 
their feet again. 

WASHING OF HANDS. See Bathing. 

WASHISTEE, a river of the W. Ghauts, 
lat. 17® 50', Ion. 73® 36', runs S. W. S. E., W., 
into Indian Ooean, length 55 miles* 

WASH LEATHER. See Hides. 

WASHO. Hind. Rhus buckiamela. Kach- 
wassal is Urginia Indies, Pad-Wassal is 
Allium cepa. 

WASI, the native name of Basseio, an 
island near Bombay. 

WASMA. Hind. Indigofera tinctoria. 

WASP. Salvolatile appUed immediately is a 
specific for the sting of a wasp. 
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The Mason wasp is a name given to seve¬ 
ral genera and species of Hymenopterous in¬ 
sects of the family Sphegidm. One of these, 
Pelopeeus Spinel ee of St. Fargeau, is distin¬ 
guished by its metallic lustre, introduces its 
eggs into the body of the pupa of some other 
insect, which it thrusts into keyholes and 
other apertures of Indian houses, and encloses 
the whole with jpoistened earth. The young 
parasite, after undergoing its transformations, 
gnaws its way into light and emerges a four 
winged fly. The Anipulex compressa which 
drags about cockroaches into which it has 
implantedits eggs, belongs to the same family. 

—Sir J- E, TeniianVs Ceylon^ p, 257. 

WASS, Wassa, Wasitali, also Waaaawassi. 
Sing. Mace oil. 

WAS SO, in buddhism, the season of sacred ^ 
rest. Jt is still celebrated at Bhilsa, by the | 
illumination of the shrine of Lohangi Pir, at 
his zearat, on the full moon of Asarh. 

WASSUMBU. Maleal. Acorus calamus, 
Linn, • 

WASTE LANDS are abundant in British 
India, but owing to the prevalence of the vil¬ 
lage rights, the family rights and those of 
copartnery, it is not easy for a stranger to 
purchase portions. Lord Staiiley in his des¬ 
patch of 22nd December 1858, ordered such 
to be sold in fee simple, and this was agreed 
upon in liesolution of 17th October 1861. 

The population of British India is about 
150 to the square mile, while thjtt of England 
is 350, This one fact, if we remember the 
small holdings of the peasantry and the ab¬ 
sence of machinery and improved agriculture, 
will give us some idea of the vast extent of 
uncultivated land. Colonisation of the plains, 
in the ordinary sense of that term, is impossi> 
ble for a white race. But so far as extent of 
land is concerned, India could for the next 
century absorb more settlers than Australia, or 
even Canada. The function of the European 
in the plains is that of a captain of labour, 
not of a labourer, and the same is meanwhile 
true of the hills. Even there the white man, 
the pensioner or veteran, will not work with 
Lis bands in the midst of a black population 
however sparse. But it is to the capitalist 
not the labourer, and to the large rather than 
the small capitalist, that India offers advan¬ 
tages. And there is this fortunate circum- 
i|);ance that wastes abound in the very cli¬ 
mate which is adapted for the European. On 
. the plains, wherever they are fertile, especial¬ 
ly in the provinces drained or watered by large 
rivers, the population is as high as 600 and 
700 to the square mile. But in the hills the 
population is too scanty to meet the present 
lal^iir demand, comparatively trifling as it is. 
This will be the future difficulty of the set- 
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tier, and it is one he will be able to overcome 
only by a familiarity with the language and 
character of the natives, and by a scrupulously 
upright treatment of them, to which indeed 
self-interest, as well us higher motives, will 
lead all but the uneducated. In compiling a 
list of tbe culturable wastes, we divide them 
into the two classes of tho6e which enjoy hill 
climates and those which are fitted only for 
capitalists who, like the indigo planters, will 
purchase the produce grown by native labour. 
It is impossible to distinguish accurately in 
every case between wastes in tbe hills and 
in the plains, but the distinction is generally 
adhered to below. The figures refer to acres. 

I.— Hill Wastes. 


Madras, 

Coimbatore, (Neilgherries.) 1,385,845 

Salem, (Shevuroys.) 409,046 

Madura, (Pulneys.) 651,921 

North West Provinces, 

Kumaon—a limited extent suited for tea. 

Debra Doon, 204,526 

Mahadeo Hills, ) ., j ^ 

_ > thousands of sq. 


Goudwana, 
J ubbulpore* 


Cossiah 
Chittagong, 
Mymensiugh, 
Garrow Hills, 
Sylhet, 
Bbaugulpore, 
Chota Nagpore,. 
North Cachar, 


miles. 
25,180 square miles. 
Bengal, 

Cachar, 200,000 

Darjeeling, 260,000 

Kamroop, ) . 179,660 

Nowgong, f § 1,205,600 

Sibsagur, ( § l,6i2,6»6 

Liickitupore, J 1,471,728 

Akyab, 8,152,000 


British Burmah, 

Tenassorim, 17,920,000 | Pegu about 40,000 square 
Martaban, 6,760,000 | miles. 


Punjab, 


Simla, 
Kangra, 
Dehra Gazee 
Khan, 
Sealkote, 


Astragram, 

Bangalore, 


22,995 

16,136 

24,349 

67,083 


Jheelum, 3,279 

Dehra Ismael 
Khan, 474,880 
Kobat, 16,479 

Hoshiarpore, 15,000 


Mysore, 


816,619 I 
647,139 I 


Chittledroog, 

Nuggei*, 


1,366,000 

188,697 


II.— Wastes in the 
3iadras, 

Qanjam, 12,461 
Vizagapatam, 3,100 
Bajamundry, 172,259 
Masulipatam, 2,il9 
Guntoor, 479,774 
Nellore, .417,221 
Cuddapab, 2,536,747 
Bellary, 3,458,820' 
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Plains, 


Kurnool^ 379,434 

Chingleput, 499,075 
North Arcot, ^26^128 
South Arcot, 919,215 
Tanjore, J45;316 

Trichinopoly,620,947 
Tinnevelly, , 765,958 
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Bombay. 

Shokpore, 414,433 i Ahmedal^ad, 218,415 


Batriagerry, 5,902 Kalra, 73,846 

JJharwar,' 178,847 Broach, 8,000 

Poona, ' 141,192 Surat, 95,410 

Belgaum, 218,542 Tatina, 8,552 


Sattara, 331,315 ' Khandeish, 1,635,666 
Sind, 

Frontier Districts—all except 2,028 square 
miles available. 

North-west Provinces. 

Saharunpore, 12,858 Singrowlee, 34,452 
Bijiiore, 124,368 Goruckpore, 189,508 
Shajehanporo, 56,000 

Bengal, 

Baraset 5,289 Hoogbly, 139 

Soouderbuns, 809,643 Midnapore, 3,247 
Bullooah, 2,500 Dinagepore, 25,861 
Kamree, 1,200,000 Moorsliedabad, 1,189 
Sandoway, 8,000 Bogra, a large tract. 
Biirdwan, 680 

Punjab. 

Umballa, 13,917 Mooltan, 1,510,388 
Julluiider, 1,136 Jbuiig, 1,737,571 
Lahore, 225,057 Googaira, 1,636,242 
Gooj ran wallah, MoozufFerghur 17,134 

174 357 Leiah, 1,750,000 
Ferozepore, 399,414 Hissar, 1,902 

Umritsur, 16,505 Jhujjur, 11,925 

Goojerat, 64,196 Sirsa, 467 

Sbahpore, 574,309 (Ptbotuck, 2,375 

. Oude, 

Seetapore, 8,5001 Baraitcb, 98,300 

Durriabad, 5,731 j Gondab, 98,340 

Hurdui, 29,327 i Mabomdee, 188,045 

Hyderabad and Nagpore. 

West Berar, 544,475 Raepore, 493.384 
East Berar, 565,741 Chandah, 32,707 
Nagpore, 8 Chindwarrah, 2,000 

In addition to these, hundreds of miles in the 
Punjab are at present locked up by a settle¬ 
ment which allows the neighbouring villagers 
to keep them for ever waste if they please. 
Several Europeans have purchased from the 
natives small patches of five or ten acres, but 
they complain bitterly of the litigation which 
the co-parcenary tenure involves. To many, 
the Punjab will prove most attractive for tea 
planting. In Cachar on the east, many 
Eujtopeans have engaged in tea planting, in 
Kangra and Simla, four joint stock companies 
and private individuals, have embarked in 
the tea cultivation. The Government of 
Ottdc issued the following notice immediately 
on the receipt of Lord Canning's Resolution. 
^'Grantees wishing to avail thems’eWea of the 
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terms stated in the Fee-simple Resolution, 
are requested to iptimate their wishes with 
as little delay as possible to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the District in which their grants 
are situated. Rules of Procedure will shortly 
be issued.^* 

WASSINA PILLU, also Cavatum Pillu, 
Tam. Andropogou citratum. Lemon grass. 

WAT, SiNDi, is made of wheat boiled in 
milk, and seasoned with salt or sugar, and is 
the nashtah, or morning meal, of the peasantry 
in Sind, eaten as soon as they rise.— Masson's 
Journeys^ vol. i. p, 375. 

WA-TAl-GA KYOUK. Burm. Tabashir. 

WATAN. Ar. A native country. In West¬ 
ern India a patrimonial inheritance. Watan- 
dar, the holder of a hereditary right, a proper¬ 
ty or office. 

WATCH. The himloos and mabomedans 
in India divide the day into four watches, 
and the uigbt into the same number; the 
day being considered to extend from sun¬ 
rise to sunset. The-watches are again divided 
into gburees, which are 24 minutes each in 
length and which are usually called an Indian 
hour. As in the summer the days are long¬ 
er than the nights, each day watch will then 
be longer than any watch of the night, though, 
from the necessity of each watch comprising 
an exact number of ghuree, there will general¬ 
ly be the difference of one ghuree between 
two watches of the same day. There is much 
variation iu“ this respect, and although, in 
the latitude of India, the difference is not so 
great as it would be in a country more to¬ 
wards the north, it is still so inconvenient that 
the natives of India rarely understand their 
own method of dividing the day, and readily 
adopt the English mode. 

WATCH. 

Montres, Fb. Jam orloji, Malay. 

Uhren; Tascheniih- Sahut, Pxrs. 

ren. Ger. Karinanue tas- 

Gharial, Guz. Hini>. chasii, Rus. 

Oriiioli da tasca, o da Reloges de faltri** 

saccoccia, It. quera, Sp. 

Pocket time pieces,— Waterstone quoted by 
Faulkner. 

WATER. 

Maa, Arab. Avar, Ayar-ta war,M alay 

Ya, Borm, Ad, Fxrs. 

Yuh-yih, Chin. Taoni, TaM. 

Shwui, „ Neru, Tbl. 

Pani, Hind. 

Water, with the hindoos, is used as a syno¬ 
nym for climate ; Ab-o-howa, or water and 
air, is applied similarly by the mabomedans. 

In every site of early habitation, water ap¬ 
pears to have been the mother of* society. 
Water has bean the first of the common gifts 
of natiire ta aU human beings, which has 
bee^ cliim^d and appropriated by individuals. 
CiyiUxatioD^ aooifgQj!ranmeiit} law appear 
W .l|0 
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to have originated in those countries which are home with water from the well, meet a fane* 
partly watered, that is, have wal^r only at ral, she iwill sometimes throw away the water 
certain watering-places or great rivers, or at at once as defiled, sometimes veil herself, and' 
perpetuaisprings, but have it not at all seasons move aside averting her face, and if tho corpse 
generally in the land. Nevertheless wells, from be not carried within a few paces of where 
the first day of human existence, have led she stands, the water is preserved from defile- 
men to congregate at those particular water- ment. The dead body of an animal defiles 
ing spots, and to appropriate them as a so- also, and, if one happen to lie vn the way to 
cietf to their own peculiar use. The shepherd the well, no water is procurable until it has 
and hunter states are the retrograde and not been removed, and the ground has been puri- 
the progressive steps gj^he human race from fied. Some women will throw away the 
one stage of civil^tion to another, and water if a crow alight on the vessel and put 
the wandering uncfvilized tril)es of mankind, his beak into it, but, as the case is rather a 
now in the hunter or shepherd state iu Ame- common one, other women take no notice of 
rica and Asia, are the existing remnants of an it. The symbols of the three hindoo deities 
earlier civilization, are varieties of one species are respectively time, water and fire. The 
which have originally stood on a far higher divinity of water, says Dubois, is recognised 
material and intellectual grade of social ex- by all the people of India, liesides the well- 
istence than at present. Fountains sacred to known worship of the holy Ganges, the tribes 
the sun and other deities were common to the of theNeilgherry hills worship rivers under the 
Persians, Scythians and Hindus, and both the name of Gangamma, and in crossing them, it 
last offered steeds to him in sacrifice. The hi a- is usual to drop a coin into the water, as an 
du races of Southern India, familiar only with offering and the price of a safe |)as8age. In 
the tropical countries in which they dwell, use the Deccan and in Ceylon, trees and bushes 
water as the term for describing the effects of a near springs may often be seen covered with 
climate on health. In this sense it is more the votivo offerings. The Khond race also worship 
salubrity of a locality that is alluded to. At rivers and fountains. The people of Sumatra 
the beginning.of their religious rites there is a are said to pay a kind of adoration to the sea^ 
preliminary offering of water called Ankurapa- and to make it an offering of cakes and sweet- 
na, Isaiah xxxii. 20, says, “Blessed are ye that meats on their beholding it for the first time, 
sow beside all waters’^ and in the East Indies, deprecating its power of doing them harm, 
where the rains fall periodically and where a The offerings on the Ganges, to Khajah 
large quantity of water is essential to the crop, Khizr, are also of this character, 
the farmer is anxious to have a pool near In the Pur»jab four kinds of water are found 
the land he has sown, that if the rains be less in the Rewari wells, all of which are u.«ed iu 
than usual, he may draw the water out of the irrigation, but the produce of each varies, 
pool for his young rice. In Western Goozerat, The first is Shirin or Mitha, i. e, sweet water,» 
it is customary for brahmins to use brass or the irrigation from which in coijnmon seasons, 
coppci; vessels belonging to persons of other does not produce such remarkably fine crops 
castes, after they have scrubbed them well with as the other kinds ; but this is infinitely more 
dust and water, and washed them. A leath- than compensated by the fact that, in drought 
ernbucket need only be washed, because, hav- years, the produce is certain and abundant, 
ing come originally from the house oftlie tan- Second, Matwallah, or hard water, the land 
ner, who is a person of very low caste, it is irrigated by which produces very fine crops 
supposed that no further defilement can hap- except in drought years, when they are rather 
pen to it. Some puritanical brahmins, however, inferior, though still good and certain, 
will neither drink water which has been drawn Third, Malmalla, or brackish water ; with 
in a leathern bucket, nor even use it for ab- which good crops but inferior vegetables are 
lutions. In parts of Western Goozerat there produced in common years, yi drought how- 
is frequently but one well in a village, in which ever both are inferior. 

case the outcastes draw water on one side of it, Fourth,Khari, shor, or very brackish water; 

and retire, and the brahmins and other castes, this irrigatiem is said to bear finer and more 
when they are gone, come and draw water abundant produce than the others.— Lubbock 
from the other side. It is usually the case Qrigm of Civile p, 200. Forbes* Has Mala or 
that there are many wells in a village, and Hindoo Annals, voi, ii. p. 239 40. Wardi 
that one is specially set apart for outcastes. WATER ■CRESS, Nasturtium officinale. • 
The well is defiled if a dog or other animal Leaves, Loot putha. | Seeds, Hunifs.^ 

have f^len into it, and, for its purification, The water cress is a native of Great iBuf 
water must be drawn from it five times, and tain, is generally raised from slips. It thrifetf 
Ganges water, or cow’s urine, poured into it, best in running breams, and is to be hi^ 
If a brahmin or waneea woman, returning all the year round. Ii is grown from saM in 
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beds near a water coarse, and the supply may the haunts of men. It makes its nest, consist- 
be kept up for any length of time. A small ing of stalks of plants and the like^ on a tus- 
black caterpillar is very destructive to it; sock, and often amongst willow and other 
the oply remedy is flooding the plants for a bushes. The female lays two eggs^ &c. Again, 
short time.— Jaffrey. See Nasturtium. Major Cunningham, in his Ladak, dio., re- 

W ATER CRINUM. See Crinum, marks that the water-fowl swarm on the lakes 

WATER DILLENIA. See Dillenia. and on the still waters of the Upper Indus. 
WATER FLEAS. See Crustacea. I have, he says, shot the wild goose on the 

WATER FOWL. Aquatic birds, ducks, Thogji, Chanmo and Chomoriri lake at 15^00 
teal, &c., are largely brought to the markets feet; and Colonel Bates and I shot three teal 
of the principal towns of India, at certain sea- on the Suraj Dal, a small lake at the head of 
sons of the year, and may be procured iu the Bhaga river, at an elevation of upwards of 
abundance. An enormous quantity of water- 16,000 feet: but the time of the year is iiotmen- 
fowl breed in Tibet, including many Indian tioned by this author. About two days jour- 
species that migrate no further north. The ney from Delhi is the Nujjufghur jheel, a 
natives collect their eggs for the markets of great marsh covered with water fowl. The 
Jigatzi, Qiantchi, and Lhassa, along the banks method of capturing them there accords with 
of the Yarn river, Ramcho'S and Farbru and the practice that obtains in other parts of 
Dachen lakes, amongst other birds, the Sa- Asia. Earthen vessels, wide enough to admit 
ras, or giant crane of India^ repairs to these a man’s head into them and perforated with 
enormous elevations to breed. The fact of small holes, are allowed to float about for days 
birds characteristic of the tropica dwelling on the surface of this jheel, until the ducks, 
for months in such climates is a very instruc- teals, and water-fowl in general, seeing them 
live one, and should be borne in mind in daily, become quite accustomed to the sight 
speculations on the climate supposed to be in- and fearlessly swim around and even approach 
dicated by the imbedded bones of birds. It and peck at them* This preparatory step is 
may however be remarked, that the Saras followed by the fowler supplying himself with 
(Qrus antigone) also breeds south of the Hi- a wooden float, strong enough to support 
malaya, and that specimens too young to fly him. Using it like a hobby-horse under him, 
are occasionally brought for sale even to Cal- he launches himself into the swamp with an 
outta. Turner, describit»g the lake ** Raiuchoo,” earthen vessel over his head of a similar size 
remarks, that it is frequented by great abund- and kind, and similarly perforated as those in- 
ailce of water-fowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, and dicated above. The float is dispensed with 
storks, which, on the approach of winter, in mariy parts of the marsh that are shallow, 
take their flight to milder regions. Prodigi- The fowler likewise supplies himself with a 
OU8 numbers of saras, the largest species bag of net work, which is tied round his 
of the crane kind, are seen there, at certain waist, and thus equipped he silently paddles 
seasons of the year, and they say that aiiy himself along with his bauds under water, 
quantity of eggs may there be collected : they until he gets among the earthen vessels and 
are found deposited near the banks. I had, 1)6 fairly amid the birds. He commences his 
says, several of them given to me when I was task by quietly and patiently pulling them 
at Tassisudon, during the rains \ they were down one by one by their legs and putting 
as large as a turkey’s egg, and I remember them into the bag, which is so well adjusted 
being told that they came from this place ; round his person, that the struggles of the 
but whether or not they were those of the birds do not scare away the rest. Some use 
saras, I cannot venture to pronounce. In- small baskets of wicker work with a lid of the 
stances have been known of the Saras breed- same material, which answers the purpose bet- 
ing in captivity, when a pair was allowed the ter. When the bag or basket is full the 
. range of a large walled garden (protected fowler recedes to the spot whence he set out 
from jackals) containing shallow inundated on his aquatio expedition, and there empties 
enclosures for the growth of rice : in these the contents into a basket large enough to 
the nest was commenced under water, and contain about four or five times the number 
raised for some inches above the surface; of the small one and then begins anew, 
the eggs are two in number, about 31 Large nets are also laid out on favorable sites 
inches long by 2\ inches broad, of a bluish- towards which the ducks, 3fc., are driven, and 
white, with a few distantly placed rufus are thus taken in great numbers. Mr. French 
specks and blotches. The nest of the Euro- says he is not aware if the decoy-bird is 
pean crane (Qrus cinerea), a common Indian known among the natives, or if they adopt one 
bird, is thus described by Major Lloyd, as ob- as a means o£ entrapping others of its species, 
served by himself in Scandinavia. It usually In Ceylon may be seen, floating on the surface 
breeds in extended morassesi far away from of the deeper water, fleets of the Anatidm, the 
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Ooromandel teal, the Ihdian hooded ^II, the 
CftepiAH terHi and a couutlees variety of dudkS 
an^ smallor fowl—pintails, teal, red-created 
poeharda, shovellers, atid terns. Fuligula 
rufinai Pallas. Spatula clypeata, Linn. Sterna 
minutay Linn. Pelicanus Philippensis, Gmel. 
Pre-eminent in size and beauty, the tall fla¬ 
mingoes, with rose-coloured plumage, line 
the beach in long hies. The Singhalese have 
been led from their colour and their military 
order to designate them the English soldier 
birds.’' In Chipa, the fenny margins of lakes 
and rivers, and the marshes on the sea-coasts, 
ahbrd both food and shelter to innumerable 
flocks of Water-fowl. The banks aloiig the 
wide delta of the Pearl river and the islands 
in it, are frequented by immense flocks of 
geese, teal, ducks and other birds ; and they 
are likewise very abundant and tame along 
the inland water-courses. Ducks are some¬ 
times caught by persons who first cover their 
heads with a gourd pierced with holes, and 
then wade into the water, where birds are 
feeding ; these, previously accustomed to emp¬ 
ty calabashes floating about on the water, al¬ 
low the fowler to approach and are pulled un¬ 
der without difficulty. The wild goose 
caught on the shores of the Pearl river, and 
the common goose of Chinese farm-yards, do 
not differ much, both of them being a plain 
ashy grey color, with a large knob at the 
base of the upper mandible, the domesticated 
species is almost too gross for the table from 
the ease with which it fattens. This bird 
and the mandarin ducks are both considered 
as emblems of conjugal fidelity, and a pair of 
one or the other usually form part of wedding 
processions. The epithet mandarin is applied 
to this beautiful fowl, and also to a species of 
orange, simply because of their excellence and 
beauty over other species of the same genus, 
and not as some writers have inferred, because 
they are appropriated by officers of govern¬ 
ment. Tho Yuen-yang, as the Chinese call 
this duck, is a native of the central provinces, 
and is reared chiefly fur its beauty. It is one 
of the most variegated birds known, vying 
with the humming birds and parrots in the 
diversified tints of its plumage, if it does not 
equal them for brilliancy.— Williaitii Middle 
Kingdom^'p. 263^64. Hookery Him Jour, vol, 
ii. p. 161. Tour of India hy Frekch, p. 193. 
Tennent Skei. Nat. Historyy p. 260, 262. 

WATER HEN. The Indian water hen, 
Parra Sinensis, plumes of inferior kinds are 
xhade from its feathers. It is met with in the 
north of India, running over the leAves of the 
lotus. The b^t plumes are however made 
from the feathers of the heron of the Punjab. 
WATER ISLANDS, in lat. 12^ to 
HS 
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4' N<, tire of moderate belght and lie off the 

coast of Cochin Cbirt^ii. - , 

WATER ISLANDS, or four brothers, 6 or 
10 miles S. E. of Malacca Road, ere hl^h, 
small, round islands covered with trees* A 
fifth or larger one nearer the coast has abun¬ 
dant pure water. 

WATER-HLY, the common name fot the 
species of the family NymphoQaceee. One 
of the most beautiful and the largest of tho 
tribe is the Victoria regia. See Nelumbiuin 
Nyraphaia rubra, Eoath. 

WATER MELON. Cucurbita .citrullus, 
Citrullus cucurbita, Schreed. See MelCn. 

WATERS, MINERAL, waters derive their 
distinctive characters from the formciiobs 
or strata through which they flow. Those 
of the primitive formations are almpat aU 
thermal, and generally possess a high tein* 
perature. Those of the older secondary for¬ 
mations are generally of a lower temperature. 
The newer, secondary, and the tertiary strata, 
give forth cool mineral waters. The chemi¬ 
cal contents—sulphuretted hydrogen, free car¬ 
bonic acid, carbonate of soda, other salts of 
soda and of lime, silica, sulphate of magnesia, 
oxide of iron, free sulphuric and muriatlo 
acids—vary in almost every individual case ; 
but there is a general tendency in mineral 
waters from the primary formations to a sort 
of similarity of chemical contents, and so like¬ 
wise in respect to the secondary and tertiary 
formations. Leaving out thermal waters, 
which are not designated mineral waters un¬ 
less for some additional quality besides their 
high temperature, mineral waters are often 
classed into saline, alkaline, chalybeatj^ gnd 
sulphureous. Most of the celebrated Spaa be¬ 
long to one or other of these four classes,-— 
the Cheltenham, Leamington, Harrowgate, 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, Kissingen, Wiesbaden, 
Seidlitz, and Baden Baden waters are sa¬ 
line-aperient, some hot and some cold ; or, 
rather, it should be said that some of thd 
springs at these places are saline-aperiebt; for 
there are other springs at the same towns pos¬ 
sessing very different qualities.' Alkaline 
waters are met with at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Harrowgate, Scarborough, Carls¬ 
bad, Marienbad, Kissingen, Toplitz, Wiesba¬ 
den, Vichy and many other places. Amon^ 
the places at which chalybeat waters, or waitet* 
ill which the iron is associated with much free 
carbonic-acid gas, are met with, are Tuubrid^e, 
Harrowgate, Brighton, JPeterhead, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Spa, Pyrmont, Scbwalbach, Mbrienbad,, 
and Seltzer. Sulphureous waters are foub<l at’. 
Mbffat^ Askern, Harrowgate, Aiz la ChA|lellb, 
and other places. It will be seen that HArirb!#- 
gate possesses a'large variety of thesb 
aliis^d waters. A small uuchb^f of abfiiigi 
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contaia iodine, and are on that account useful 
in certain maladies. There are springs of this 
kind at Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Leamington, Builth, Llandrindod, and Kreuz- 
nach« Some others contain a little bromine, 
and a few contain both iodine and bromine.— 
Tomlinson. See Hot-springs j Mineral Waters; 
Springs; Thermal springs. 

WATER-OUSEL. The brown water ousel, 
Cinclua asiaticus, is very generally distribut¬ 
ed on the streams of the lower and middle 
ilimalaya regions; its habits and huunts 
closely resemble the European dipper, like¬ 
wise found on the Cashmere mountains, from 
'which it ditfers only in colour, being a snuff 
brown. 

WATER SNAKES.' See Reptiles. 

WATERSPOUTS are frequent in the In- 
diau Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and the Ara¬ 
bian Sea. They generally form a double cone. 
The upper portion with its apex downwards 
consisting of a dense cloud, while the former 
cone, the apex of which is pointed to the 
heavens, consists of water, which is thus 
sometimes raised to a height of several 
hundred feet. Water spouts seldom last 
longer than half an hour. Their course 
and movements are irregular. They are 
more frequent near the coasts than in the 
higli seas, yet often the wind prevents the 
formation of water spouts. lu their stead the 
wind spout shoots up like an arrow, and the 
sea seems to try in vain to keep it back. 
The sea, lashed into fury, marks with foam 
the path along which the conflict rages and 
roars with the noise of its waterspouts, and 
woe to the rash mariner wiio ventures there¬ 
in I The height of the spouts is usually some¬ 
what less than 200 yards, and their diameter 
not more than 20 feet, yet they are often tall¬ 
er and thicker. When the opportunity of cor¬ 
rectly measuring them has been favourable, 
however, as it generally is when they pass be¬ 
tween islands of the Eastern Archipelago, so 
that the distance of their bases could be accu¬ 
rately determined, they have never been found 
higher than 700 yards, nor thicker than .50 
yards. In October, in the Archipelago of Rio, 
they travel from north-west to south-east. 
They seldom last longer than five minutes, ge¬ 
nerally they are dissipated in less time. As 
they are going away, the bulbous tube, which 
is as palpable as that of a thermometer, be¬ 
comes broader at the base, and little clouds, 
like steam from the pipe of a locomotive, 
are continually thrown ojff from the circum- 
ferenbo of the spout, and gradually the water 
is released, and the clouds whence the spout 
came again closes its mouth. There never 
occur many waterspouts in the Archi- 
Dolaco of Bioun Lingen except during the 
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changing of the monsoon, when almost daily 
oueirOr more. The air spouts near the equator 
always appear to be more dangerous than the 
water-spouts. Mr. Jansen says he has seen 
water-spouts go up out of the water upon the 
shore, where they overthrew strong isolated 
frame houses. 

A gentleman, engaged in the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, furnished particulars of 
certain phenomena observed by him during a 
journey from Dehra Boon to Sealkote in the 
summer of last year. He attributes the form¬ 
ation of water spouts there to the atmosphere 
being surcharged with electricity, as for a 
week nrevious there had been frequent thun¬ 
der storms. On the day he took down his 
notes the temperature had been unusually 
warm and sultry, rain had fallen after 1 p. M. 
to the south and north at distances of seven 
or eight miles, till 5 p. m., when great masses 
of clouds moving from south to north, accom¬ 
panied with rain and vivid lightning, accumu¬ 
lated at a short distance to the east of his po¬ 
sition. At 5-30 p. M. the great distur¬ 
bance ill the clouds took place; extensive mass¬ 
es being driven together, the waterspouts 
were first observed descending out of one of 
the masses from which no rain was falling, and 
assuming the appearance which they retained 
for fourteen minutes, after which time the 
column to the north became small, and the 
southern one grew larger for about five mi¬ 
nutes, when they both assumed the same shape, 
but got very thin and long ; in another six 
minutes after, they, especially the southern 
one, lengthened out into a very fine column 
converging towards each other till the ends 
nearest to the earth met at a height of two 
huiidreii feet frCra the ground ; after this junc¬ 
tion the column to the north dissolved, and 
the southern one assumed gigantic propor¬ 
tions ; after which the spout changed its form 
so rapidly that no correct sketch could be 
made. When the waterspout attained its larg¬ 
est dimensions it whs quickly absorbed up in¬ 
to the cloud with which it was counectecT, and 
from which torrents of rain immediately be¬ 
gan to fall, accompanied with vivid forked 
lightning. The ground directly bekxw these 
water-spouts was greatly agitated, fos lai^ge and 
dense columns of vapour or dust—more like¬ 
ly the former, since the soil was still mpist 
with recent rain, rose from the eartfc diU 
they touched the ends of the waterspouts wiUi 
which they seemed to mingle. The coloufc 
of the waterspouts was exactly alike, viz., light 
grey with a touch of neutral tint which looked 
very remarkable against the dark sky beyond. 
The columns of vapour which rose from the' 
earth followed the same oscillf^ry and gira- 
tory ifiotion as the waterspouts. The time o£ 
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duration of this phenomenon from its first 
appearance to its ending was exactly forty«two 
minutes. The length of the columns or water- 
spouts at time of greatest convergency was 
900 and 1,150 feet, and length of the south¬ 
ern spout when it assumed its largest dimen¬ 
sions was nearly 1,800 feet from the cloud to 
its extreme end, and their distance from the 
observer’s position was a mile and a half.— 
Jansen in Maury's Physical Geography^ p. 
247, 250, 384. 

WATER WAGTAIL. The little piebald 
Water wagtail, in its season, and the com¬ 
mon sparrow, at all seasons, are identical with 
those of Europe. The common small kingfisher 
of India differs from the British bird only 
in its more diminutive size. See Birds. 

WATHAMMAN. Hind, of Salt Range. 
Celtis Caucasia, Nettle tree. 

WAT’N. Arab. Hind. Mahr. A native 
country, ^ amongst the Mahratta, a patri¬ 
mony. 

W ATP AN. Hind. Tussilago farfara. 

WATPHUTA. HiNb. Saxifraga ligulata. 

WATSON. Qheriah was the chief town 
and strongest port of Angria in 1756, it was 
attacked and taken by a British squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive; a Mahratta army held aloof. 

WATTAL. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

WATTAL or Watul, a tribe in Kashmir, a 
gypsy kind of tribe which supplies dancing 
girls and prostitutes. The women are among 
the handsomest of the valley. They have all 
the manners and appearance of gypsies. They 
live in tents or rather small huts of thatch, 
and have no restriction as to food. Their wo¬ 
men are very beautiful.— Campbell^ p. 121. 
See Watul. 

WATTAMAN. Panj. Celtis Caucasia, 
WilUe. 

WATTLE BARK. See Mimosa. 

WATU-KAJU. Sind. Anacardium occi- 
dentale, Linn, 

WATUKARA.PINCHEE-GASS. Singh. 
Bergera Konigii,Zmn. ik A. \ Roxb, 

WAVE-LEAVED BIGNONIA. Biguonia 
undulata, Rozh^ 

WA-WE. See Kush. 

WA-WEI. A vegetable poison used by na- 
tivfs of the Somali coast and others in the 
interior of Africa, for poisoning their arrows. 

It is an inspissated decoction of the root of a 
tree which is not determined,' but is supposed 
by Dr. Olegborn to be One of the Logauiacese 
or Apooynacese. It is used both in hunting 
and in war, and ill said not^ be poiaonous 
if awallowed.—ATtfdras Museum, Captain 
Playfair, 
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Shuma^ Ab. 

H'pa ro^ Burm. 

Lab, Chin. 

Peh-lah „ 

Hwang-lah (yellow,) „ 
Wasch, Dut. 

Cire, Fk. 

Wacbe, Qer. 

Medbmal, Hind. Pers. 


Mom, 

Cera, 
Oera-alba, 
Lelin, 

Wosh; Wosk, 
Siktha, 
Miettie, 
Mellugu, 
Minum, 


Hind. PERg. 
It. Sp. 

Lat. 
Malat. 
Rub. • 
Sans. 
SiKOH. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 
sources, 


Wax is obtained from different 
the chief of which is the bee-hive, where it 
is made by the bees for the formation of their 
cells. The insects proceed in a similair 
manner and with such celerity, that in a new 
hive, a comb 20 inches long by 7 or 8 inches 
broad, will be constructed in 24 hours, and in 
five or six days the hive will be half filled. 
The wax thus produced is more or less yellow 
in colour, and has an odour resembling that of 
honey. The beautiful geometrical form in 
which it is arranged in the honeycomb is well 
known. The amount of wax produced in 
England is very large, but a considerable quan¬ 
tity is likewise imported from abroad. In 
1840, nearly 4000 cwts. were .imported from 
the western coast of Africa, nearly 2000 
cwts. from Tripoli, Tunis, &c., and more than 
1000 cwts. from the East India Company’s 
territories. This was at a time when the very 
heavy duty of 10«. per cwt. was laid upon, 
this article, and in the years 1847, 1848 
and 1849, the imports were 510, 432 and 
377 tons. In 1842, the duty was reduced 
to Is. and 2s. the cwt. The adulteration of 
this substance was great during the existence 
of the heavy duties, and is still practised to a 
less extent. The adulterants of yellow wax 
are earth, pease-meal, resin, &o. Those of white 
wax are white oxide of lead, white tallow, and 
potato starch. Oxide of lead may be detect¬ 
ed by simply melting the wax in water, when 
the oxide falls to the bottom ; tallow is dis¬ 
covered by the dull opnque white which it 
gives to the wax, and starch is detected by 
means of sulphuric acid, which carbonizes the 
starch without acting on the wax. When the 
wax has served its purpose in the domestic 
economy of the hive, it is collected for manu¬ 
facturing purposes by first allowing the honey 
to drain off or to be pressed out, and then, by 
repeated boilings and strainings, obtain the 
product. For obtaining a marketable wax 
from the combs by a sin^e operation, without 
either straining or preying, in an earthen 
vessel, much narrower at bottom than at top, 
is placed water and aqua fortis, in the proper- . 
tionof 1 ounce xof the latter to every quart 
of the former. When these are well blended^ 
as many good wazeombs are put in as will 
reach, when melted, to within a finger’s length* 
of the top of the pan. The pm is then upt ‘ 
on a clear fire, and stirred while the wax is 
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melting, and until it has boiled long enough 
to, liquify the whpla qompletely. It is i$en 
vemoyed from the fite^^nd allowed to cool gra¬ 
dually. The wax then forms into a cake at 
the top, and the impuritfes are underneath : 
these arrange thenieelv68 in two layers, the 
lowest of which cohsists almost entirely of 
drosS) but the next contains a certain amount 
of wax. When the cake of wax is turned 
out of the pan, both these drossy layers 
are removed, leaving the cake pure ; but 
the upper drossy layer is boiled over again 
with more combs, and with any scrapings 
whleh it may have been necessary to make 
from the upper surface of the wax in order 
to leave it quite free from extraneous mat¬ 
ters. Old combs that have wax in them or 
other descriptions of refuse that have been 
pressed, but yet retain a considerable portion 
of .wax, are pressed down in a close tub or 
vessel in a house for five weeks. This causes 
the impurities to ferment and rot, without 
affecting the wax, which may then be treated 
as above described, and will yield a fine yellow 
wax, little inferior to that of the best combs. 
Where very great purity is required, the best 
empty virgin combs are put into the same 
kind of vessel employed in the preceding 
process, but with only a quarter of a pint of 
Water, to keep the wax from burning. The 
pan is then set over a clear fire, and stirred 
Until it boils. At this time a clear yellow 
froth begins to rise up, which froth is to be 
fiklmmed off into a pan placed close at hand. 
The fire must be so managed that this froth 
shall continue to rise without boiling over, 
and a succession of skimmings are thus ob¬ 
tained, which form a very pure description of 
wiik. When no more froth will rise, the 
residue is turned out into a vessel of cold 
Water, and can be boiled up again with other 
combs. This method is only available with a 
fine comb. By the above processes, bees-wax 
is freed from impurities, but is not deprived 
of its natural yellow colour. For the greater 
number of uses to which the substance is 
appropriated, it is, however, necessary that 
the wax should be rendered perfectly white. 
This is effected by exposing it in thin ribands 
oh a bleaching ground, where it is subjected 
to the action of light, air and moisture, and 
loses both colour and odour. In India, wax is 
obtained from the West Coast of Africa, Bar- 
bkry, Malabar, Zanzibar, and in small quan¬ 
tities from the West Indies, United States, 
Germany, France, &c.— Waterstoij, quoted by 
Fa\ilkner, McCulloch Commercial Dictionary, 
iJ^mliiison^ Smith Chinese Materia Medica, 
Jrobte, Statistics Commerce, BagsUr on the 
iiptnagemtnt of Btes% Lond, 1834.. 

WAX CANDLES. Various descriptions 
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of wax candles were fpriperly made ^n Ipdia, 
but the manufacture has been discoutiuued, 
WAXEN CHAKRAS. See Cannabis sativa^ 
Charras. 

WAX FLOWER. Tabernsemontana coro- 
naria, R. Br., also Gardenia florida, Linn, 
WAX INSECT. 

Chung-peli-lab, Chin, I Shu-lab. Chin. 

Peh-lah, „ | 

The wax-insect, the Coccus pels, WesU 
wood^ is of a whitish hue when small, but 
becomes of a dark brpwn colour at the close 
of the season. The male insect has large 
wings and an elongated anal point. They 
are found on certain oleaceous plants, Ligus- 
trum japonicura, L. lucidum and L. obtusi- 
folium. It is the secretion of these insects that 
the Chinese call peh-lah or white-wax. The 
wax-insect tree of China, erroneously says Mr. 
Fortune, is no doubt a species of a8h(Fraxi- 
nus). It grows abundantly on the banks of 
ponds and canals in the province of Chekiang ; 
and a small quantity of wax is also produced 
in this province. He was indebted to Dr. Mc¬ 
Carter of Ningpo for some beautiful specimens 
of the fresh insect upon the branches of this 
tree. This insect, when fully developed ou the 
trees, seems as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of great value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported. 
From the time of the Mongolian dynasty 
white wax is always to be understood in 
Chinese works as referring to the waxy secre¬ 
tion deposited upon the small branches of 
several oleaceous trees. The male insect is de¬ 
scribed in Hanbury’s Notes as having large 
wings and an elongated anal point. The fe¬ 
male insect appears to develops its body in 
such a way as to envelope the twigs of the 
tree. The Pen Ts’au describes them as 
about the size of a wood-louse. In the begin¬ 
ning of June they are found upon the small 
tender branches of the trees, around which 
they deposit the snow-like wax. In the lat¬ 
ter end of August, or thereabouts, the wax, 
which is an imperial monopoly, is carefully 
scraped off the trees, is melted in boiling 
water, strained whilst hot, and poured into 
cold water, when it immediately congeals 
into a white, opaque, crystaliiie mass, very 
much resembling the best spermaceti. If the 
collection be delayed the raw wax^ c&llfid 
Lah-cha, is inferior. In the autumu the 
dark chesuut-coloured insect begins to make 
a nidus, something like that of the mantis: 
It is at first no larger than a grain of millet, 
the whole covering the tree something like 
fruit. As the spring epmes^on these reddish 
round receptacles. Income as la^ge as a fowl’s 
head. Each one of these Im^ts lays, several 
hundred eggs. At the beginning of May 
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these: oolleptions of eggs are gathered, and 
wrapped in the leavea of a reed called Yohi 
the saine. as the rice-dumpHngs of the Drav 
gpn'bpat Festival are wrapped in. They are 
put nppn the proper trees, and by the early 
or middle part of June, they are hatched 
and have emerged from the leavea to enter 
upon their wax-making on the young 
branches of the trees. The insects have 
their enemies in the shape of the ants, 
who climb up the trees and eat their fat 
friends, unless lime be sprinkled frequent¬ 
ly over the trunks of all the wax trees. These 
tress are planted upon the banka between 
holds, or in clumps. In the latter case the 
trees are guarded by soldiers, andja he&vy tax 
is collected, if the wax be not wanted by the 
government, who claim the right of pre-emp¬ 
tion. Lu-chau-fu in Ngaghwui Kia-hing fii, 
in Cheh^kiang, Hing-hwa-fu in Fuhkien, Li- 
p’ing fu and Hing-i fa in Kweiohau, Chang- 
teh fu, Kwang'Chau ting Taing chau, Yung- 
shun fu, Haug-cbau fu, Kwei-yang chan, and 
other places in Hunan, with several districts 
in Yunnan and Seoh'ueu are known to supply 
this wax in large quantities. Since tlie Tai- 
ping rebellion the price of this article has in¬ 
creased to jsome five or six times its previous 
cost, although there is some variation in the 
price. It is sold in large,flat,round cakes, some¬ 
times carried without any packing ; the trade 
is very extensive in Hankow. The insects 
and the trees are said to have been, originally, 
inhabitants of different parts of the country, 
until attention was directed to the culture of 
this wax. The wax is beautifully white and 
crystaline. It melts at about 152®, and is 
tolerably soluble in alcohol. It dissolves rea¬ 
dily iu essential oils, but is not much affect¬ 
ed by acids or alkalies. There is some dif¬ 
ference in the hardness, but it never shows 
signs of melting in the high summer tem¬ 
perature of Central China, Its composi¬ 
tion is that of eery I cerotate (C27 H53 
02* C27 H55). It yields cerotic acid and 
cerylene by dry distillation. It is used in mak¬ 
ing candles, when mixed with vegetable tallow, 
in also very small quantities to harden the 
outer coat of Chinese candles, is the basis of the 
black composition used in rubbing off visiting 
cards, or other simple impressions from small 
blocks. It is likewise used in making oint¬ 
ments for sores, cuts and pprrigo ; a kind of 
bolus is brought from Canton, called Peh-lah- 
hwaUf and is much prized aa a vulnerary and 
pectoral dose. White wax is used in internal 
injuries, after accidents, in much the same 
way as spermaceti wasjn European pharmacy 
up to the begmnlng of the present century, 
-^Fortune. Smith Mat, Med. See Wax Trees. 
WAX OIL. Oleum cer». Bees wax sub- 
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mitted to destructive distillation with the ad¬ 
dition of a little salt yields an empyrenmatio 
oil which is much used iu medicine by native 
mediciniats.— Af- E. J, R, ^ 

WAX PLANT. Hoya carnosa, 

WAX TREES. Several species of myrtle, 
Myrica, yield the product called Myrtle«*wax. 
This is especially obtained from Myrica oert^ 
fera, which flourishes in Louisiana, the bei^ 
rios of which are incrusted with wax. By 
boiling these in water, a quantity of hard 
brittle wax of a pale green colour is obtain** 
ed, of the specific gravity 1*015^ the fus¬ 
sing point being 110^ A somewhat simi¬ 
lar wax is obtained froin Myrica cordifolia, 
a shrub which grows at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The stems and leavea of palm-trees 
also secrete the substance called Palm-wax. 
Such is the hard, brittle, greenish, yellow wax 
which we obtain from l^o de Janeiro. It is> 
soluble in boiling alcohol and ether ; it fuses 
at about 163°. A white and crystaline wax, 
resembling spermaceti, is known in coramerca 
as Chinese or Japan wax. It is soluble in. 
naphtha, but scarcely so in alcohol and in 
boiling ether. It forms a soluble soap when 
boiled in a solution of caustic potash. It 
fuses at about 180*^. Another wax> having 
the same fusing point, is found upon a hard 
and ligneous variety of the sugar-cane, and is 
known as sugar-cane wax and cerosiue. This 
is soluble in boiling alcohol, but sparingly so 
in boiling ether. By boiling the bark of the 
cork-tree. Quercus suber, in alcohol, and dis¬ 
tilling off the alcohol, a quantity of yellow 
cry.stale are obtained which form cork-tree 
wax, which may be purified by repeated so¬ 
lution and crystalizatioii. Nitric acid con¬ 
verts this substance into a peculiar acid, call¬ 
ed cerinic acid. 

The wax tree of China, called Tung-ts^ng 
or Lah-shu, is the Ligustrum lucidum, on 
which the wax-insect breeds. It is a hand* 
some evergreen tree with ovate pointed flowers 
and black capsular fruit. The insect is also 
raised iu Se-ch'uen on the Nu-ching trees, the 
L. japoiiicum and L. optusifoliuiri, and on ths 
Shwai-lab-shu or L. ibota, or species of ulmus. 
Another tree on which the insect harbours is 
the Shwni-tung-ts’ing, supposed to be a species 
of Hibiscas, and a tree called Tien-ebu, also 
called Cau-lih and Pentsau, a native of Kiang*- 
nang, supposed to be a species of Ornffs or 
Fraxinus. The Holly tree, Shwni-Kiuh-shxi, 
and the Yuen-ebi-hwa tree are also named as 
affording shelter to the wax-insect .—Smith 
Chinese Mdteiia Medico, See Waxlnsoctl' 
WAX, VEGETABLE. This term 
cently been applied.to solidified oils.) Mr, 
Edward Loarer lately discovered a mods of ' 
fabricating a substance which he named ?e- 
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geUble wax, from its resemblance to that ani¬ 
mal product, and he obtained a Patent for it 
under Act VI of 1856 of the Government 
of India. He manufactured about 200 tons, 
all of which has been sold in Madras, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Europe ; it brought various prices, 
but the latest selling price at Havre was 
about £43 per ton of one thousand kilogram¬ 
mes, or 2,200 English pounds. 

Candles can be prepared of this material; 
and the power of bleaching it is possessed in 
Europe. The vegetable wax is made from the 
common lamp oil (castor oil) of the country, 
the plant producing which is grown through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Indian em¬ 
pire, springing luxuriantly even bn bare rocky 
soils, affording, therefore, exbaustless supplies 
of the raw material for the wax. 

By one of Mr, Loarer’s processes, about 
100 lbs. of oil were congealed in 8 hours ; 
only one ingredient (sulphuric acid) was 
used, and that only in very small quantity, 
sixteen ounces sufficing for obtaining 100 
lbs. of vegetable wax. This process is admi¬ 
rably adapted to the country, and may be 
adopted by the ryots without any difficulty. 

Another proce.ss, in which both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used, is the best adapted 
for manufacture on a large scale ; by this pro¬ 
cess 400 lbs. of oil were congealed iu a wood¬ 
en trough in 4 days, and Mr. Loarer sug¬ 
gested an arrangement, and described an 
apparatus, which would make this process of 
preparing vegetable wax on any scale, very 
simple. The manufacture of vegetable wax 
can be generally introduced into India; 
thus enabling the grower of castor and other 
^similar oil seeds to carry oil to market in a 
solid and consequently more portable state : 
at present the carriage of fluid oils is not only 
difficult but costly. 

The vegetable wax has the advantage of be¬ 
ing easily stored, and transported from the 
interior on the rudest conveyance and in the 
simplest and cheapest form ; it can be loaded 
upon carts, on bullocks, or in any way best 
adapted to the habits of the people, and 
sufficiently protected from injury and from 
weather by the ordinary leaves and mats of 
the country, requiring neither casks, dubbers, 
nor boxes to convey it. It can further be 
solidified i«ito any portions or shapes, and on 
board ship can be stowed in any convenient 
corner ; requiring no protection against leak¬ 
age or bilge water, and by its nature it can 
be packed so close, that no danger from shift¬ 
ing of cargo or injury to the article from rub¬ 
bing, need be apprehended. ^ 

Mr. Loarer gives the following details of 
three different processes for the manufacture 
of vegetable wax. (a) The cheapest process 
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is well adapted for villagers, a common earthen 
pot being the only apparatus necessary. 

Take one part of common unrefined salt¬ 
petre, and one part of sulphuric acid: mix 
these at the bottom of a pot of sufficient size, 
and as soon as the mixture is well saturated, 
a hundred parts of common castor oil is to 
be slowly poured upon the mixture, and the 
whole heated on a slow fire until it reaches a 
temperature of § that of boiling water or 
about IfiO'^Faht. (More or less is not the ques¬ 
tion, provided the oil does not boil). The 
I means for ascertaining the temperature of the 
oil is with the finger, being careful to stop 
the fire so soon as the heat will not allow to 
keep the finder into the oil: the compound is 
then allowed to cool and ryay be then decant¬ 
ed into another pot or box made water-tight, 
and it is then well stirred, when it begins to 
thicken. This process will last about 8 hours, 
and the cake will come out of the mould three 
or four days afterwards, in a hard lump ready 
for packing into plaintain leaves and gunny 
bags ; square boxes of 18 inches on every side, 
are the best things for moulding, but at least 
one of the sides sliould be moveable, to facili¬ 
tate the exit of the cake when it hardens. 
He strongly recommends an active stirring 
when the paste thickens, as it betters the 
colour of the vegetable wax. Washing the 
cakes when they come out of the moulds is 
very useful for taking away all viscidity—if 
the cukes are left in the moulds eight or ten 
days it will be better. The cost of manufac¬ 
turing a ton of 2,240 lbs. of vegetable wax, 
not including the price of 2,240 lbs. of oil, is 
Rs. 4-6, as follows :— 

20 pounds of crude saltpetre,... Rs. 1 4 
20 pounds of sulphuric acid,... „ 2 8 

I^'wel. „ 0 2 

Coolies, working and packing, „ 0 1 

Mr. Loarer prefers crude saltpetre to refined 
nitre, as the former yields by its combination 
with the sulphuric acid, a notable quantity 
of chlorine, which has a bleaching property 
on the wax ; more, it is cheaper. 

2nd Process, For a large manufacture the 
above process would become tedious because it 
is difficult to procure pots of 20 gallons ; the 
pots are very often broket), entailing a great 
loss in raw materials, and the pots will hardly 
stand more than eight or ten operations, being 
very soon corroded by the bi-sulphate of potash 
formed during the process. For manufacturing 
ten tons at every out-turn, have a lafge vat or 
tub made to contain two thousand gallons, 
having at two inches above the bottoms num¬ 
ber of holes with leaden pipes for drawing 
out when required the contents of the vat, 
also an iron retort in the form of a gas cylin¬ 
der with a hole—in the centre of the cover of 
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the hole is a small aperture half an inch in 
diameter for pouring in the acid: this small 
hole may be stopped with baked clay or wood. 
A*leaden pipe connects the still with the 
bottom of the vat. Many moulding boxes, 
with one moveable side and moveable dia* 
phragms; distant one from another 18 inches 
and dividing the boxes into an exact number 
of cubic cells 18 inches on each dimension. 
This machinery being ready, the vat being 
full of oil, the retort will receive a load of 
seven pounds of crude nitre for every thousand 
pounds of oil in the vat. The hole must then 
be well secured and luted and the sulphuric 
acid is poured upon the nitre through the 
small aperture, using a funnel with a long 
neck: the small aperture is-luted or stop¬ 
ped, and fire is kindled under the retort. 
To every pound of crude nitre allow a pound 
of commercial sulphuric acid. First a slow 
fire, then a very brisk one should be applied 
during two or three hours ; the oil in the tub 
will become gradually heated till it reaches 
120 to Faht. When the evolution of gas 
is no more perceptible in the oil, the stopper 
should be opened and the fire taken out of the 
grate. The whole is allowed to cool during 
the night, and next morning a light film much 
like cream on the top of milk, is perceptible 
on the top of the oil; it is then time for open¬ 
ing the holes: the liquid is let into the mould¬ 
ing boxes, where it must be actively stirred as 
it thickens, as long as the magma will allow a 
strong man to stir it. The diaphragms are 
then inserted into the moulding boxes and the 
whole is left to-itself for five or six days. The 
boxes may then be opened, the diaphragms 
removed, the cakes taken out, washed, allow¬ 
ed to dry for one or two days on platforms, 
and then packed iu plain tain leaves and gun¬ 
nies. 

If the moulding boxes are made of parti¬ 
tions exactly of 18 inches cube, each mould 
will weigh 225 pounds, ten packages to the 
ton, and very convenient for stowing on board. 
The cost of ten tons by the 2ad process is Rs. 


18-2. 

155 lbs. of crude nitre,. Bs. 6 0 

155 lbs« of commercial sulphuric 

acid. . „ 10 0 

Firewood,.. „ 0 8 

Coolies,* working and packing,..-.. „ 1 10 


Zrd Pi'ocm* A largo vat, square or round, be¬ 
ing madO of wood or sheet iron, must be sup¬ 
plied with a horizontal or vertical fan; the bot¬ 
tom of the vat must be calculated so as to leave 
no corner unstirredby the nrotioa of the fan, the 
bottom of the vat must be well coated with a 
mixture pf vegetable wax and resin to preserve 
it from corrodon by acids. This being done^ 
the vat is ^led with oil and Idires quarters of 
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a pound of nitric acid is'put into the vat for 
every hundred pounds of oil contained in it. 
The mixture must be then well stirred by 
the fan, ten minutes for every two hours, 
until the oil becomes thick, viz., after three 
or four days ; the composition should then 
be decanted into the moulding boxes, and 
there stirred very actively as in 2nd process. 
This process is very expensive compared 
to the first and second processes, and should 
never be resorted to. The product from 
this process is improved by the addition 
on the second day of one ounce of sulphuric’ 
acid for every pound of nitric acid, poured in¬ 
to the vat the first day; this betters the'colour 
of the wax, and accelerates the result of the 
operation; but after all, this third process 
should not be resorted to as long as it is pos¬ 
sible to work the 1st and 2nd processes. 

Candle making. Candleraouldsbeingprepar- 
ed in the usual way with wicks and laid into 
the casting table, the oil prepared by one of the 
above processes should be cast into the moulds 
at the precise moment when the composition 
has reached the consistency of thick congee 
water. The candles must then be left to them- 
.selves in the moulds for five or six days, when 
they will come out with a fine gloss and a light 
saffron colour. A very great improvement isob- 
tained in the quality of the candles by pass¬ 
ing a current of chlorine gas through the Oil 
during the process of solidification ; wheu 
that is made with proper care, a threefold 
Object is obtained :—1st. Specific gravity 
increased and melting point raised. 2nd. 
Colour much improved. 3rd. The melted 
stuff never runs when the candle is lighted. 

These candles are self-snuffing, a very im¬ 
portant item. It is as yet necessary to learn 
the composition of a good sort of wicks, be¬ 
fore bringing these candles to perfection as an 
article for the million. There was at Calcutta 
a manufacture of wicks on the French prin¬ 
ciple, and they sell wicks readily to every 
one who wants them. 

Cost of 2,240 pounds of candles of vege¬ 
table wax is Rs. 214-12, viz. :— . 

4^ candies of oil @ 45 Rs. per candy, 202 8 
Working of the oil into vegetable 

wax, (2nd process), ... ... 1 12 

Additional cost for chlorine, ... 1 0 

13,440 wicks at 100 per anna and 

cooly. ... .•• ... ... 9 0 

Other expenses, ... ... ... 0 8 

Cost to the manufacturer of one pound Of 
candle 1 anna and 7 pie, or at the utmost 2 
annas per pound of candle. 

Vegetable wax is an excellent lubricator ; . 
it was once extensively used ou’^the ^draa 
Railway. Mr. Fletcher, the Traiffio Mauageri^ 
r 149 ^ ' 
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wrote that he found Loarer’s grease capital, 
ahd they were then usinv: nothing else. It is 
in any one’s power to make it of dififerent de¬ 
grees of consistency without lessening its high 
resistance to heat; it will answer when softer 
for any description of machinery, and will take 
with a notable economy the place of tallow, so 
expensive for steam engines. Vegetable wax 
can be bleached perfectly white, and there was 
Mnt to the Exhibition of Madras in April 
1857 a box containing some 30 pounds of 
vegetable wax bleached at Vellore, simply by 
exposure to the suu and dew, and by keeping 
it continually sprinkled with water ; three 
days of that treatment being sufficient for 
bleaching vegetable wax perfectly white. Very 
good and cheap candles are made immediately^ 
from the raw material, and without any che¬ 
mical preparation whatever. Vegetable wax 
can be converted into soap, and some tolerable 
samples gC soft and hard soaps have been 
made. About a hundred pounds of vegetable 
wax was treated at Calcutta by a manufacturer 
gf stearine candles, and it has been as easily 
converted into stearic acid as is the tallow 
by the same process. The produce of tallow 
compared to vegetable wax was : 

Tallow produce, Stearine 55, Gleine 43, loss 2. 
Vegetable wax „ 48, „ 48, „ 4. 

The manufacturer of Calcutta said that with 
care and a more complete acquaintance with 
vegetable wax, he would succeed in bettering 
the difference of produce between the two 
facts; the price of tallow at Calcutta varies 
from 12J to 14 Kupees per Indian maund. 
Vegetable wax is a very good substance for 
the preparation and keeping of all sorts of 
leathers and hides, such as accoutrements for 
the army, harness, boots, ropes made of raw 
hides, ifec. ; this substance never hardens, and 
never changes by exposure to the air into a 
sort of varnish, rendering the leather hard 
and prone to cut, as is the case when tallow 
is mixed with oil. At home the tanner will 
find that stuff to answer as a succedaneum 
for more expensive oils, such as whale oil 
now in use. During the last three years Mr. 
Loarer used nothing else for the harnesses 
of his horses, and it answered very well. 
Vegetable wax is the cheapest material to 
be used for the preservation of all articles of 
i#on of comparatively small value; such as bar 
iron, steel, engineer’s and artillery tbols and 
spare pieces, the inside of guns, grape shot, 
dtC., and in one word all articles (ff iron kept 
ijQ, store rooms andgodowne^ wherO they go to 
de^ay in ao aboiiaitime^ Vegetable wat would 
equally do for round and: hollow shot, but 
for the tremendous heat attracted by «the 
black piles of shot lin the arsenals ^ in these 
tropical cUmatas. It would poYi anpcriior Co 
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any coating now in use for shot^ if the ^iles 
were only protected from the heat by the com¬ 
monest sort of covering ; for ships of war, 
where shot go so rapidly to decay, the ddin- 
position is capital. From vegetable wax ne¬ 
ver drying, it will never interfere with the 
progress of loading a gun, but would on the 
contrary facilitate its entrance into a foul gun. 
Vegetable wax being easily made of various 
consistency with a nearly fixed melting point, 
varying from 140 to 155° Farht, it is the best 
thing for greasing the axles of gun carriages 
and waggons of the artillery, engineer^, and 
land transport corps. The same substance may 
with great advantage and economy, be substi¬ 
tuted in the studio* of the statuary and the 
workshop of the moulder and castors in bronze 
or brass, to the bees waJ which is now very 
extensively used, and costs about eight times 
more. A mixture of 8 parts of vegetable wax 
and two parts of bees wax is superior even to 
pure bees wax for ductility and evenness of 
grain. Vegetable wax is manufactured from 
the coarsest sort of lamp oil (Castor oil, the 
produce of Ricinna communis.) Castor oil seeds 
are planted in July in the districts of North 
and South Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore ; the 
crop is gathered in February. The seeds are 
sown oniy on the poorest description of dry 
land, whose assessment is from l| to 3 Bupees 
per cawny. 

In the process for re-converting vegetable 
wax into oil, the vegetable wax should be 
melted with water at a gentle heat, (not to 
make it boil) ; when the wax is melted, it must 
be drawn from above the water by a- syphon 
or a cock, and put into a large vat, at the bot¬ 
tom of which there is a layer of bisulphate of 
potash swimming in a sufficient quantity of 
sulphuric acid, so as to prevent the oil coming 
in contact with the bisulphate of potash. The 
room where the vat is must be kept for 24 
hours at a heat of 140^ by means of a stove^ 
the heat should be then gradually decreased 
to 120°, and 100°, and in four days the oil will 
be perfectly liquid and will congeal no more, 
Mr. Loarer experimented on samples of the 
following oils, viz. : 

Cotton seed. 

Mustard. 

Rap^. 

Ramtil. 

Soapnut. „ , 

Illipoo produces with great facility a 
perfectly white substance of the consistency 
of good tallow, Illipoo oil is with great ad¬ 
vantage mixed with castor oil for the* manti- 
faoture of vegetable wax^. and t as Illipoo oil 
haa always fetched a very low ptioe in the 
Miadras Presideney, the discovery of this piro-^ 
perty renders it very valhaMe, ajid Will en*^ 
hati(^itA^riice foir th^ futtnt. 
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Illipoo. 
Margosa. 
Pinej' cotav. 
Kattamanaka. 
Wood oil. 


Croton tigUmi. 
Ground, n^t. 

Cold drkwii castor. 
Coooanuk. 

Gingeljr. 



WAZIRA. 


WEASELS; 


[o 

h. Margoia Oil, the oil of species of Azade- Othmaozye, who are estimated to muster 
raohta aad^Melia, produces a vegetable wax 20,000 men. They have made repeated inroads 
as hard as any made from the best lamp oil, ou the Bannu valley, and in.the cold weather of 
and pf a light saffron color. Margosa oil has 1859* 60, an expedition scoured their valleys 
always been sold in the Madras Presidency to coerce them into submission. They are 
at a very low price, but its supply has never still however more or less independent., The 
reached what it could attain should this oil Wazeeri are divided into three great divisions, 
become saleable. Margosa as well as lllipoo or Usman khey), Ahmedzye, and Mahsood. 
oil,mixed with an equal quantity of cold drawn Their ^country extends from the south of 
castor oil, produces a hard vegetable wax of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite 
an agreeable roseate color. Dera Ismail Khan ; towards the north they are 

Wood Oil is decomposed by nitric acid bounded by the Afreedi country and towards 
into a black spongy substance, bard and brit- the south by the tribe of Badrauian; Bun- 
tie, heavier than the liquid part of the oil in- noo frontier is the habitat of the Ahmedzye. 
to which it sinks : the liquid part assumes a These are divided into six sections, which 
color nearly like that of port wine, and is about again are sub-divided into numerous smaller 
as fluid as water, much .more liquid than the clans. One of these sections is called Sperkye; 
natural wood oil.* A tliin coating of that it has two divisions, the smaller of which goes 
liquid part applied to a board of deal wood by the name of Mahomed kheyl,and numbers 
formed in twenty-four hours a transparent about 250 fighting-men ; they live in the hills 
varnish perfectly even and bright; the spongy on both aides of the river Koorum, and, since 
matter above alluded to seems to possess the A.D. 1850, a number of them settled in British 
same properties as a mixture of resin and territory. They till their lands in the cold 
anotto. He obtained two identical substances season, and during the summer months the 
by dissolving with nitric acid the common greater portion of them retire to the hills, 
asphalts used for pavements. A small quun- leaving a few to look after their fields. The 
tity of sulphuric acid poured uncautiousiy on other sections of the Ahmedzye are located 
the second day into the wood oil which had in British territory, on the Thul between 
been in contact with nitric acid caused it to Bunuoo and Luttumur : they generally go 
rush out of the glass with a violent efferves- by the name of Thul Wazeeri. The Waziri 
cence and disengagement of smoke, aromatic country in its southern part, has the lofty 
fumes, and a heat of about 200® Fah. ; the mountain Kussai Ghar, of which the Takhtd- 
aromatic smell was very sweet, and niucli like Suliman is the highest peak. The Waziri, 
benjamin. He thinks the wood oil worthy although notorious robbers, in common with 
of great attention on account of the varnish- other lawless tribes, regard the descendants 
es it can supply.— Mr. Loarer's Report to of Mahomed with awe, and a feeling of res- 
Madras Committee, reporting on the Resources pectful reverence, and esteem themselves for- 
of India. tunate to receive their benediction, and other 

WAYALAKUL. Tkl. Vitex negimdo. little aids their superstitions teach them 
WAYANG. See Karang Bolang. to think essential.-— Journey, vol^ 

WAYGIOU, called Quarido by the inhabi- \. p. 101. Vignes, A Personal Narrative, 
tants, an island in the Gilolo Passage, is 83. Our Punjab Frontier, See Afghan, 
mostly high uneven laud. It has several well Khyber, Punjab. 

sheltered harbours, the most westerly of which, WAZU. Au. Hind. Pees. The mahome- 
Piapis, is in lat. O’ 5' S. See Wygiou. dan legal washings of the face, hands and feet. 

WAZARAMO. See Somal, Beer-el-somal, The mahomedau purification before prayers. 
WAZEEFA. Ar. a stipend. See Khiraj. See Ablutions, Bathing. 

WAZIRA, a brave, active, warlike, but ag- WEASELS. Of these there are several spe- 
gressive and predatory race in tlie mountains cies in India ; they are arranged by natura- 
on each side of Banna and Dour. They lists under the genus Muste^a of the family 
occupy all the hill tract, from Koorum and Mustelidae, and there are known M. kathial^ 
the Miranzye to the Gomal and Galeri Pass Hodg., the yellow bellied weasel of the Him»- 
soilth of Tak. They hold both sides of this Jaya and Nepaul; M. strigidorsa, Hodg., the 
pass, which is the great route by which the striped weasel of Sikkim; M.Horsfieldii, 
trade of Afghanistan and Central Asia passes of Bootan; M. temon, Hodgs., of Tibet; M. ca- 
into India. Between the Miranzye and Ban- nigula, M. nudipes, F. Guv., of the Malay pen- 
nu valleys, the hills of the Waziri project into insula and Java; M. sarraatioa, Pallas, of N. 
British territory and approach the Bahadur and Central Asia and Afghanistan. Muste- 
Kheyl salt mines from which they are separa- la subhemachalana, Hodgson, the Himalayan 
ted by the Latammar pass. It embraces ni^me- weasel, occurs throughout the Himalaya from 
rons tribes arranged into the Ahmedzye and Kashmir to Daijeeling. Its total length, in 
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WBEDA ISLANDS. 


c>C^ ^ 


ctuding tail, is 19 inches; colour, a uni^ 
form ]iglit>browD, darker on the hack; nose, 
mouth, and throat, white ; tail lax and taper¬ 
ing. This handsome little creotare is not 
ninoommon in the valley of Kashmir. M. er- 
oninrA, the stoat or ermine, is stated to occur 
in Nepal and in Ike lower end middle regions 
of the W. Himalaya. sibirica, Pallas, occurs 
in China.-*-.d(fam«. Jordon, 

WEATHER. From 50 years observations 
nt Florence and in England, the following 
was found to be a law. Eleven times out of 
twelve, the weather remains the same during 
the whole moon as i£ is on the fifth day if it 
continues unchanged on the sixth day ; and 
^ times out of 12, like that of the fourth day, 
if the 6th resembles the 4th. Marshal Bu- 
geaud, from 1815 to 1830, acted on the above. 
In counting the fourth and sixth days, he was 
particular in beginning from the exact time of 
new moon, and added three quarters of an 
hour for each drfy, for the greater length of 
the lunar as compared with the solar day. 

WEAVERS. Divisions of the weaver caste 
in Tilingana are Pursala wanloo, Sumsala 
wanloo, Futtanasala wauloo, and Sala wanloo. 

WEAVER BIRDS of India are of the genus 
Ploceus. P. baza bangs its pendulous dwelling 
from a projecting bough, twisting it with grass 
into a form somewhat resembling a bottle 
with a prolonged neck, the entrance being 
60 invented as to baffle the approaches of its 
enemies, the tree snakes and other reptiles. 
Its large purse-shaped nest would fall au easy 
prey to its enemies did not the little archi¬ 
tect, with surprising intelligence, place it in si¬ 
tuations not easily accessible ^ hence several 
may be seen suspended from the tips of bran¬ 
ches overhanging deep wells, or on the top¬ 
most boughs of acacia and thorny trees. The 
weaver-bird builds in societies, and is docile 
and familiar in its habits.—d dams* Natnra- 
Uti in India, TennenVs Sket. Nat. History, p. 
251. See Birds. 

WEBB’S FIR. Abies Webbiana, Hooker. 

WKBERA CORYMBOSA. Willd. 

Stylocoryoe Webexa. A, rRidi, Sckreb. 

Terana pulliim. Tam. 

The fruit of this plant, a small black ber¬ 
ry, is eaten by poor people. It is a beautiful 
shrub, which is rarely seen in low lands or 
in cultivated districts.— Ainslie, p. 233. 

^ WEBEBA CEEIFERA. 

Terrene. Binah. 

This tree grows in the northern pro¬ 
visoes of Oeylon ; its wood weighs ^ lbs. to 
the square foot/i^ is said to fast 30 years. 
It is used lor rodfiii^ and in the convection 
of filing boats and dbomos.^-lfr. Mendn. 
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WEBERA TETRANDRA. Will©. 

Cantbium parriflornm, Lam; B^Sb,, DC, O 
‘Don, W, d! A, 

Tsjerow kata, Mal. [ Carrey obeddie, Tam. 

^aga bulla, Sans, | Baluaoo kura, Tel. 

A decoction of the edible leaves of this thor¬ 
ny shrub is prescribed in certain stages of flux 
cases, and the root is supposed to have an¬ 
thelmintic qualities. Neither of them have 
much taste nor any peculiar smell. 

The greens. 

Carray keeray, Tam. 

The leaves are eaten as greens, common 
about Madras. 

The bark. 

Madoocare puttay, Tam. | Madoocare bark, Eno. 

The vyteajis prescribe the young shoots of 
this plant, as also the bark, in certain flux 


cases. 


The fruit. 

Karay ka phull, Mal. I Carray piillum, Tam. 
Naga Bulla, Sans. | Balusoo pundoo, Tel. 

This fruit the size of a small pea, is eaten 
by the common people.— Ainslie, Mat. Med. 
p, 75. 86. Jaffrey. p, 223. 

WEBERDISTEL, also Kratzdistel. Gbb. 
Teasel. 

WEDA, Beda, Veddah, Weddah, a forest 
race in forests on the south-eastern side of the 


island of Ceylon between the mountains and 
the sea, confined chiefly to the wild moors and 
unwholesome tracts called the Weddapratte 
of Bintenney, and the MahaVedda-pratte 
of Ouva, which they consider exclusively 
their own territory. They may, with pro¬ 
priety, be divided into the village Weddah 
and the forest Weddah, the one having a 
fixed abode and living in society, the other 
having no fixed habitation. The village Wed¬ 
dah are in general small men, between five 
feet three and five feet five inches in height, 
slender, muscular and well made, in colour 
form, and features resembling the Singalese. 
They wear a narrow loin cloth .—Davyds Tra¬ 
vels in Ceylon, p. 115-6. See Beder. 

WEDELIA CALENDULACEA. Nejss. 


Verbesina calendulacea, Linn. Roxh. 


V. Benghalensia, 

Ridi. Pert. 
Keeko-rej, Bbno. 

Pilabhuugra, Dux. 

Keghuria, ,, 

Pi kajoni, Malbal. 


Jageria caleodulAcea, 

Spring. 

Pastale kaiaotagerei, 

Tam. 

Fatsu pula guuta gali 
jeru, Tel. 


This perennial plant grows in the south oj 
India, has a slight turpentinous taste, and ic 
used in medicine.— Roxb. iii. 440. 


WEDGE. See Shores, Vatica robusta. 

WEDGE LEAVED CROTALARIA. syn 
of Orotalaria retnsa, linn. 

WEDI LDNU. Singh. Saltpetre. 

WEEDA ISLANDS, in the Gilolo Pa»- 
sage, are low, covered with wood, and fomi 
two compact groups in about lat. 0^ 4(P S« 
and 9 or 12 miles from Gilolo. 
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WEEDIYOTTO. See Pareya 
WEEPING SONNEEATIA. Sonneraiia 
apetala. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An almost 
inHaite variety of nominal measures^ and of 
varying values given to the same measure, exist 
in different parts of India and even in the same 
district. Even in a single village a certain 
nominal measure will have half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent values, alccording to which of as many 
different articles on the floor of the vendor in 
the bazaar is about to be sold. It is a very 
general custom that there should be two se¬ 
ries of weights employed in each shop accord¬ 
ing to the transaction. When the shop-keep¬ 
er sells, he uses a maund of 24 lbs, but when 
he buys, this weight makes way for another of 
the same name of 28 lbs. The variation of 
the Fodhee of cotton in Tinnevelly and 
Madura from 240 to 280 lbs., according to the 
locality, affords the opportunity dishonestly to 
employ either, and yet to point to the published 
market value as a triumphant defence of their 
terms. Cotton is sold in Madras in candies 
of 500 lbs., but in many of the cotton districts 
the candy is but 480 lbs. to the ryot; in My¬ 
sore,the same name represents 560 lbs., while 
in Pondicherry it sinks to 517 lbs., omitting 
fractions, and rises in the purchases of the 
merchants to 562 lbs. ; while, as if fur¬ 
ther to complicate this unfortunate mea¬ 
sure, brass, copper, and zinc are valued accord¬ 
ing to candies of 450 lbs. In Oandeish, tael 
seed is eold by the candy of 560 lbs., mustard 
seed in Guzerat is measured by the candy of 
612 lbs., while 580 lbs. is the value for mus 
tard seed in Sholapore, and the territory of 
Qoa measures its Kokum by the candy of 
784 lbs. Cotton seed from America, priced 
here by the hundred weight of 112 lbs., is 
sold to the natives by the maund of 25 lbs. 
The merchant buyer sells it to the shopkeeper 
in maunds of 28 lbs., and he disposes of it to 
a ryot who calls 24 lbs. by the same name, 
while the latter gives a portion to his neigh¬ 
bour in toolams of 62^ lbs. The coffee grown 
in Mysore is estimated in maunds of 28. Iba. ; 
if bought by a Madras merchant, it is priced 
in maunds of 25 lbs.,—and transmitted to 
him by railway in maunds of 82 lbs.; but if 
bought for export from Calicut, it must be 
in maunds of 30 lbs. each. 

Matters are just as bod between the various 
Presidencies. The ordinary Madras maund is 
25 lbs., in Bengal it is 82 lbs.; while in Bom¬ 
bay it is 28 lbs. > in tome parts of the western 
coast of the Presidency 30 lbs. isthe va* 

lueof the same nominal standaed ; while, the 
indigo and other factory agents of Bengal 
kon by a mannd of nearly 75 lbs« In 
bay ihd bazaar maund may contain 40 or 42 
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seent while the oandgir wy mther 20„ 
21 or 22 maunds^ and vairies im weight from 
500 to 560, 588 or even 616: Ibs. |n Surat 
and its neighbourhood^ the maund may con¬ 
tain either 40^ 41, 42,43J or 44 seem accord¬ 
ing to the articles sold, or whether the trans- 
aqtion be wholesale or retail; andr father, 
those seers themselves differ so much in 
value that while the maund of 40 seers 
weighs 31 lbs. avoirdupois, that of 41 seers 
weighs 38 lbs.; that of 42 seers only 39 lbs. ; 
that of 43^ seers weighs 44 lbs., and that of 
44 seers only 41 lbs. ! In Travancore the 
maund is 32 lbs. In Cuttack salt is sold in * 
maunds of 100 lbs. ; the duty is paid in the 
Punjab on maunds of 80 lbs., and in Calcut¬ 
ta of 82 lbs. 

Ill the various parts of Bengal and the 
North Western Province)^ the variations of 
the values ajBcribed to ordinary measures are 
almost incredible^ The unit of measurement 
is the tola or weight of one rupee—a very 
simple standard, which all might understand^ 
if the rupees referred to were not of different 
weights. In many places it is the sicca rupee, 
in others the Furruckabad rupee, which wo* 
believe was the same as the present Company's 
rupee; other plaAs employ ^ the Benares 
rupee as their sUndard, which in the remoter 
districts gives way to the Balasore rupee, and 
this in its turn to that of Sonaut. This vsr. 
riety is accounted for by the fact that the^ 
natives use the same standards as when they 
were under their own rulers, each of wbom^ 
coined his own money i and that no fancied 
benefit might accrue to his neighbours, each 
rajah purposely chose an independent stan¬ 
dard both of weight and quality. With 
extinction of the native princes their pccuUcMi 
coins gave way to the Company's rupees, and 
have themselves become great rarities, so that 
infinite opportunities are given for cheating, 
on the part of merchants and shopkeepers by 
the all but impossibility of obtaining a com¬ 
parison with the original standard. As^ if 
these variations were not sufficient to deprive 
the ignorant buyer of all means of self de¬ 
fence, we find that every talook almos^ ha* dif¬ 
ferent numbers of these talook units y and. 
within the limits of each an independent sys¬ 
tem for each article. In Azimgprh. for ex¬ 
ample, cotton and spice are measured by the 
seer of 80 tolas, ghee and salt by the sees of 
95 tolas, while 96 tolas forms the rate for corny 
sugar and tobacco; the merchanU themsalw 
employing for their own porchaaes SMrs of 
105 end 108 tolac* Ip MsWa the seer has no 
less than fiftee^i different values^ A* ® pfc 
national curiosity, we will venturetpgiva thep^ 
aJl-^50, 58, 60, 72„75,.7O,80, ^1^ 9% 

94,96,100,lblaildl05iK)l^ InDacoarth# 
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relative values are 60, 70 and 83 tolas. Bha- exceeding the English cubit of 18 inches, by 11 
gulpore boasts of she different seers of 64, 67, or 2 inches. In the Southern Carnatic, the adee 
80, 88, 101 and 104 tolas respectively. The or length of a tall man’s foot, is in use, and 
merchants of Juanpore employ in their own averages 10| inches. The (rttz of India, (trans¬ 
deslings a seer of 112f tolas, but retail to the lated yard,) is partially in use all over India, 
people in seers of 80 and 96 tolas. but varies in different localities from 26 to 36 

From these remarks it will be apparent that inches. In Bombay it is 27 inches, and in 
a greater degree of confusion could not possi- the North-West Provinces of India it has 
bly exist, nor greater hindrances to internal been defined by Government for the pur- 
trade and prosperity. Those large transactions pose of Survey, at 33 inches. Although the 
of English merchants, by which the prices above are the Indian linear measures, 
of any commodity are equalized through- the English yard and foot are very exten- 
out Great Britain, by supplying the wants of sively adopted by native artizans ; and 
*one place from the abundance of another, are in all the Public Works of India, which give 
here rendered impossible by the infinite diffi- employment to thousands of natives, the Eng- 
culty which must be experienced before the lish linear measure is invariably employed, 
local rates can be compared. It does not by Considering therefore that this measure is 
any means follow that because the market already so familiar to the people, and that 
rate of any article at one station is 30 Rupees their own is so undefined, and fluctuating in 
the maund, and 60 Rupees at another, that practice, there can be little doubt but that 
a profit will be the result of sending a sup- the English Yard and Foot should be deter- 
ply from the one place to the other. The mined on in a new Metrical system, 
maund in the latter place may contain 40 Superficial measure need only be noticed 
seers of 70 tolas each ; while in the apparent- in connection with Land meamre. According 
ly cheap locality it may be but. 30 seers of 45 to the ancient Indian practice an area of land 
tolas each, and thus the price be absolute- is often named after the quantity of seed re¬ 
ly higher than in the first. Nor can the re- quired to sow it, or the quantity it will pro- 
lative values be compared, for the variations duce, and of course the actual area differs ac- 
are so numerous and arbitrary, that an agent cording to the opinion of the person who 
would be required in each village, to whom makes the estimate. Where linear definition 
careful reference would have to be made in each is given, mention is made of Rods or Ropes, 
transaction, an arrangement which would en- of so many cubits, but the cubit is undefined, 
tail ruinous expense and delays. As an ex- and areas of the same denomination arederiv- 
ample of what must follow any rash at- ed from different multiples of the Rod or Rope, 
tempts at comparative valuation, we may Of the more definite terms the Bheega prevails 
mention that so good an authority as Dr. in Bengal and the North-West Provinces. In 
Forbes Watson seriously states that in Jub- Bengal it is 1,600 square yards, and in the 
bulpore excellent wheat may be obtained at North-WestProvincesit is 3,025square yards. 
twopence the bushel, because, in their report In the Bombay Presidency it is not aiithorita- 
upon a sample sent to the Exhibition of 1862, tively defined, but averages about ^ of an acre, 
the local committee observe that it is sold at The term is quite unknown in the Madras 
so many seers the rupee. They referred to Presidency, where tlie authorised measure is 
the small retail seer of the Jubbulpore bazaar, the Cawnie of 57,600 square feet, or 1*3223 
while Dr. Watson supposed that they referred acre ; there are, also, other local land measures 
to one of the very much larger seers in use in defined, but presenting great differences one 
other parts where he gained his experiences, from the other ; as the chain of 3 64 acres, the 
and hence his very curious mistake. With the seed^coUah of 1*62 acres, the vaylie of 6*6 
exception of the weight of the Rupee, 180 acres, and the bullah of 3*82 acres, 
grains, there exists no defined standard of The greater portion of the North-West Pro- 
Weight or Measure in India. There are cer- vinces of India has been surveyed by Govern- 
tain traditionary standards, but these differ all ment officers. The area of each village (or 
over the country, and in practice are iiot adher- rather parish, to use an English term) is given 
ed to, nor is there any law on the subject, by in Imperial acres, but the areas of fields 
which the gross irregularities that prevail can appertaining to each village, are given in lo- 
>be checked: cal hheegas. The introduction of the acre. 

The unit of Linear measure in India, is therefore, was only partial. In the surveys 
generally the distance from the elbow to the lately made in the Bombay Presidency, the 
tip 6f the middle finger of a tall mao. - This area of eacli field is recorded in acres, not 
l 60 |;thi 8 known as the hat, Bind., oV tnoolum, only in the English, but in the vernacular 
Tam., moro, Tel., and averages inches. It aconuto, and the term is wdt known and un¬ 
is always translated though invariably derstood among the people. In the Madras 
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Presidency, the districts of Beilary and Cud- 
dapah were measured field by field (as far as 
the land was cultivable) in acre.s, in 1803, 
and Kurnool in the same way in 1842. In 
Salem, the records of field measurements made 
about 1800, are entered both in the native 
terms and their equivalents in acres, and the 
acre is by far the best known. 

Under the above circumstances, the intro¬ 
duction of the Imperial acre seems not only 
most desirable, but quite feasible. Where 
lands have already been accurately measur¬ 
ed, and contents recorded in native terms, 
those ternis might be converted into acres; 
and in the progress of the surveys now going 
on, all measurements might be at once in acres. 
This plan has already been successfully adopt¬ 
ed in the present re-survey of the southern 
districts of Madras, and the acre is supersed¬ 
ing the cawnie. In the new survey now in 
progress in ihe Madras Presidency, acres and 
hundredths of acres are employed. 

With regard to the subdivisions of tlie acre, 
they have hitherto in the Madras Pisesidency 
been in40ths (orGoontas), and Ifiths of 40th8; 
or else in 16ths (annas) and 4ths of Ifiths. 
Where the natural fractions of halves and 
quarters are not employed, a decimal sub¬ 
division is most desirable ; not only is the 
computation far easier to the surveyors, but 
records in decimals are far more intelligible 
than in Roods and Perches, and money values 
in relation to areas more easily calculated. 
The areas recorded in the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain, in which Survey every field 
is measured, are now in acres, and decimals 
to the third place. There cannot be a better 
authority for a decimal subdivision, and it 
offers no difiiculty to the natives as regards 
Zawd measurement. ’ It is hardly necessary to 
argue why a decimal subdivision Of Land 
measure should be easier of introduction than 
a decimal arrangement of Weights and Mea¬ 
sures in general. It is, in practice, a mere 
division of account. In England not one 
person in a thousand is the least put out by 
the substitution of decimals for Roods and 
Perches : whereas, not one in a thousand but 
would be inconvenienced (for a time) by the 
substitution of lOths of Gallons for Pints, or 
by Ounces df ten to the Pound. The cawnie 
itself is in several districts in the Madras 
Presidency, subdivided into lOOths, and in 
the present re-survey of the southern dis¬ 
tricts of Madras, the decimal subdivision of 
the acre has been authorised, as stated above. 

The larger'weights throughout India are 
utterly devoid (in practice) of rule or unifor¬ 
mity, being generally misshapen - lumps of 
metal; or stones, and varying in value as well 
as denomination in every district almost. 
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The traditionary and acknowledged unit of 
weight is generally the Rupee; thus the 
**SeeP* is said to be so many Rupees weight; 
but it is very seldom possible to say what 
was the weight of the Rupee forming the ori¬ 
ginal unit. The Rupees of the different na¬ 
tive governmentd varied considerably, and 
even under the British rule the Sicca Rupee 
of Bengal was 192 grains, when the Arcot 
Rupee of Madras was i76|. These differences 
in the small unit would efiect the larger ones 
considerably, and aggravate the uncertainty 
as to what was their original and real value. 
Besides this, terms of the same denomination 
do not by any means denote the same value. 
A candy (Khundee) for instance, in one place 
differs very much from the candy of another 
place. Again, a candy, for*instance, of me¬ 
tal, is not the same as a candy of tobacco ; 
and there is a different candy for cotton and 
sugar. The candy used in buying is not al¬ 
ways the same in the same place as the can¬ 
dy used in selling. There has, however, from 
time immemorial been a small weight called a 
tola^ in use by goldsmiths and jewellers, 
which has maintained a ponderary value of 
about 182 or 184 grains. The Furruckabad 
rupee used in the N. W. Provinces, had 
hitherto been 180*234 grains. The Rupee of 
Madras and Bombay had been for some years 
180 grains. The “ Sicoa’^ Rupee of Bengal 
still remained at 192 grains, but this coin¬ 
age was discontinued in consequence of Act 
XVII. of 1835, and since that date the Com¬ 
pany’s Rupee of 180 grains has been the only 
Rupee coined at any of the Government mints. 
When the Government of India, by Act VII. 
of 1833, (the main purport of which was to 
fix the weight of the Furruckabad rupee at 
IHQ grains) decided on 180 grains as the tola^ 
they in the same Act declared that this tola 
should be “ the unit” of a general system of 
Weights in all Government trdnsactimsP 

The “ Table” of Weights adopted by the 
Government of India for the use of their own* 
offices, is in accordance with native usage in 
Bengal, and was approved of by the Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce in Calcutta and Bombay. 
It is as follows : 

1 Tolft = 180 Oraini. 

5 Tolas 1 Chittak. 

16 Chittaks = I Seer *= 80 Tolas — 2‘075I48ib8. avoir. 
40 Seers — 1 Man»(ormaund}B3 82^ lbs.ezactl]r 

If any system of weights be selected from 
those now current in any part of India, tfie 
above seems to be the best, not only beimuise 
it is founded oir a defined standard, orij^nat- 
ing in the weight of thecoid of the redh^ btit 
because it includes the *^Seer^’ of 80 idlipi, 
whibh is a weight known and ackndwfe^ged 
in some degree iill over India. Itis ih i^Qirt 
a Ponderary system which as far 
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introduction is coacemed, baa a preference 
over any other. 

In the 140>000aqaare miles coropriaed in 
the Madras Presidency, not a single bazar- 
man has altered his weights one grain, or hU 
measures one fractioor of a cubic inch in con* 
sequence of the Calcutta notification. Nei¬ 
ther was the Act intended to go farther than 
legalise the tola as a unit. The ** Table of 
Weights''has never been adopted in the Madras 
Presidency, even in Government tramactions. 
In the Fort St. George Gazette of the 20th 
Oetobei', 1846, the following Table of Weights 
was published as that which was to be used 
in that Presidency: 

ISO Grains ts: 1 Tola. 

3 Tolas ~ I Folium. 

40 Pollums— i Vifes =s 120 Tolas => 8-0857 lbs. avoir. 

3 Viss » 1 Maund ss 960 Tolas =» 24*6857 lbs. avoir. 

This “ Table’* was sanctioned for Madras by 
the Government of India, and is, as will be 
seen on comparison, entirely different, with 
the exception of the tola unit, from the 
weights adopted for Calcutta. 

It will be observed that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Table does not acknowledge the seer” 
weight at all \ but still a seer weight of 80 
tolas, knpwn as the *^pucka’* seer is met with all 
over India. This quantity is not much in use in 
Southern India, where the “seer** of 24 tolas 
called the “cutcba** seer, is more common. The 
original unit of weight in Southern India 
seems to have been the gold coin called by the 
English a “pagoda.*' It is now uncurrent, but 
was about 52 4 grains weight. 80 pagodas weight 
is, according to the Native Tables, a “ seer” 
(cutcha) of 24 rupees weight. This corre¬ 
sponded with the average weight of the old 
native rupee of 175 grains; but since the 
introduction of the “ Company’s rupee*’ of 180 
grainsi the “ pagoda weight” is 54 grains 
generally. The same confusion formerly exist* 
ed in Bengal, between a Sicca weight of 179§ 
grains, and a Sicca rupee of 192 grains. There 
are also “ seers” both in Madras and Bombay, 
of 84 Rupees weight. Still, a seer of 80 tolas 
could no doubt be more easily introduced 
throughout India than any other weight. 

The Calcutta official “ muu*’ or maund, is 
82f lbs, avoir., and is not known in any part 
of the Madras Presidency, except at the 
Government Salt Depdlis, and in the coast 
trade of grain to the port of Madras, The 
Madras maund is 25 lbs ; the Bombay maund 
is 28 lbs, ; and the Surat maund in use on the 
Western Coast is 31^ lbs. 

The chief objection to the Pooderary system 
enunoiated by the Government of India, is 
that it cannot be made to accommodate itself 
to the Imjperial Weigto of Qrei^ Britain, and 
this, oonafderihg the importanee of the trade 
between the two countries, and the fact that 
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one is a dependency on the other, is a serious 
drawb^mk. 

The following Table shows the nearest pro¬ 
portions that can be obtained, for converting 
the above system of weights to those of 
Great Britain (avoirdupois). 

38-889 Tolas >==1 lb. 

350 Tolas » 9 lbs, esaacUy. 

I Seer « 2 067143 lbs. 

86 Seers = 72 lbs. exactly. 

1 Mun 8 8i two-seventh lbs. eoaaoO/y • (82*2867148.) 

7 Mans =. 676 lbs. exactly. 

49 Mluns r=x 86 cwt. (of 112lbs.) exactly, 

27*216 Muns » 1 ton (of 2240 lbs.) 

490 Muns = 18 tons exactly. 

300 Muns=: LI tons (strictly 11*0204.) 

It will be seen that'‘under such a system, 
there will always be difficulty and confusion 
in adjusting the weights of articles of com¬ 
merce to the English Table, and as the con* 
nection between the two countries increases, 
and the European element becomes more 
marked, the inconvenience will be more prac¬ 
tically felt, 

Mr. Prinsep, in his “ Useful Tables*' gives a 
list of some 300 Rupees of Native Mints, 
mostly of dates prior to any regular coinage 
of the .Indian Government, They average 
about 175 grains ; and had the Government 
adopted 175 grain.s. instead of 180 for the 
rupee, a “ Seer’* of 80 rupees would have been 
exactly 2 lbs. avoirdupois ; and a“ Mun** of 
40 seers, exactly 80 lbs. avoirdupois, and 25 
Muns exactly 2,000 lbs., or the proposed new 
Ton for Great Britain. The rupee of 180 
grains is now so well estabhshed in all the 
Presidencies, and there is such an enormous 
silver circulation in India, that it seems im¬ 
practicable to reduce the Rupee to 175 grains; 
and if the same content of pure silver were re¬ 
tained, (which would be necessary for the 
credit of the State) the “ touch” would be 
raised from or 'OISGS, to *942, which may 
be deemed too high for durability. The touch 
of silver in France (where, as in India, it is 
the legal standard of value) is *900. In 
England it is *925. 

Mr. Bayley proposes a “seer” of 77| tolas, 
instead of 80. As far as the facility for testr 
ing doubtful weights by the coin of the 
country, this would answer as well as 80 tolas^ 
for a quarter rupee is just as much a coin of 
defined weight (45 grains) as a whole rupee, 
and where one can be obtained, the other can. 
This “seer** would differ 2\ tolas wei^t 
from the one adopted for Government trans¬ 
actions in Calcutta, but practically the “ seer” 
weights iu India, even though profwing to 
be 80 tolas weight, are seldom so muoh. The ^ 
seer is generally said to be so many rupees 
weight, and as the rupees of former days, on 
which these seers were foundfed* averaged 
about 175 grains, the original weight weald 
be more nearly obtained by a “seer** of 77} 
tolas, BesidM, as has already beenstaM, 
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the 80 tola ‘‘seer” is not universal, the “seer” 
weight tarying in different localities; and to 
Bttbstitate a 77| tola weight in these localities 
would not be more of an innovation than 
substituting a seer” of eighty tolas. • 

The “seer” of 77| tolas would be only 5 
grains short of a double pound, or two pounds 
avoirdupois; that is, it would be 13,996 grains 
instead of 14,000; which would only make a 
difference of 1*42 lbs in a proposed new ton 
of 2,000 lbs, a difference within the limits of 
error in weighitig. It would be advisable 
perhaps to define the seer’’ legally, as equi¬ 
valent to two avoirdupois pounds ; and it 
might at the same time be declared that a 
seer of 77J tolas weight would not be con¬ 
demned as short. 

The Government of India neither in Act 
VII of 1833, nor in the “Table” set forth 
by them, made any allusion to measures of 
capacity, although it is matter of more impor¬ 
tance than the weights, seeing that by far the 
greater portion of the domestic transactions in 
India are in grain. The Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, when on the 19th of May 1836, 
they resolved to adopt the weights of the Go¬ 
vernment, urged the introduction of the im¬ 
perial gallon for liquids) and proposed that 
new measures of cai)acity for grain should be 
regulated by the weights; but they did not 
show how this was to be done, nor does it seem 
at all necessary to make a distinction between 
“ dry” and “ liquid” measures. The Govern¬ 
ment declined to act on the recommendation of 
the Chamber, and whatever might have been 
contemplated by Act Yll of 1833, nothing has 
ever been announced by way of defining the 
capacities of the grain measures in Bengal. 
The only measures made up at the Mint by 
authority of the Government, are the imperial 
gallon and its submultiples, for use in the 
medical and victualling departments ; but 
the Court of Directors in their Despatch 
of 17th July 1833, expected the “ general 
adoption in India” of the imperial measures. 
The Madras Government however, in their 
Notification referred to above, promulgated a 
table of measures to be used in Government 
transactions, as follows: 

1 Ollock = 12J cubic inches. 

8 OUocks = 1 Measure (Faddee) - lOU cubic inches. 
8 Measures^ 1 Marcal 800. cubic inches. 

And this arrangement was sanctioned by the 
S upremeGovemmen t for theM adrasPresidency. 
But these measures have not been adopted 
by the people, and even in the town of Madras, 
the Government have authorised the stamping 
with the Government seal, the “ customary” 
measure or puddee of 104} cubic inches, 
which has been the real standard since 1802. 

The Bombay Govemibent attempted to 
introduce a “ Seer-measure” of the capa- 
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city of 57 cubic inches, but this being so 
much smaller than the usual “ Seer-measure” 
of that Presidency, the scheme has not met 
with success. 

Mr. James Prinsep’s observation that 
“ India does not, properly speaking, possess 
dry or liquid measures, and that where 
these are employed, they depend upon, and 
in fact represent, the “ seer” or “ maund” 
weight'' is true of India generally, but in the 
neighbourhood of Madras and in some of the 
southern districts, the ordinary grain measure 
is a “ puddee,” which does not represent aUy 
weight; and the “ puddee” varies greatly in 
different localities. 

The roost common grain measure, and one 
which is to some extent known in almost every 
part of India, is the “ seer-measure this is 
always understood to be a measure which, 
whm heaped^ will contain a “ seer” weight of 
ric6,or in some places instead of rice, a mixture 
of the 9 most common grains, known as the 
noxi daniam measurement. The nine grains 
used in the Madras Presidency are rice, chenna, 
cooltee, pessaloo, minamaloo, dholl, anama- 
loo, gingely oil-seed and wheat. As only 
heaped measure is recognised by native usage, 
it is evident that there is no rule as to the cubic 
contents of the measures used ; for vessels of 
very different cubic contents may contain the’ 
same when heaped, in consequence of having 
different diameters. It is on this account that 
the values given to Indian measures, in such 
tables as those of Major Jervis or Dr. Kelly 
in his Cambist, being founded on the guaged 
cubic contents, do not represent the true 
quantities. 

In 1852, the Madras Board of Revenue insti¬ 
tuted a special enquiry into the grain measures 
of each district. They were found to be of all 
shapes and materials. Some were in the form 
of hour glasses ; some were joints of bamboo, 
and some earthenware pots ; but as a general 
rule, it was found that they were in most dis¬ 
tricts intended, when heaped^ to contain a seer 
weight, or a definite number of seers, either of 
rice or of mixed grain, but usually rice ; and 
the “ seer” weight was generally that of 80 
tolas. Measures in every district were guaged 
with water, rice, and cooltee or horse gram, 
and it was found that (taking 100 cubic inches 
of water to weigh 140 tolas, which at a temper¬ 
ature of 81^ is true to } a grain) rice on an 
average weighed 113 tolas to the 100 cubic 
inches. In the Northern Districts, it averag^ 
111 tolas; in the town of Madras 114, »Bd in 
the other districts 112 and 113. The rice used 
was what is cidled in Madras, “ Pacha arisee^ 
Tam.,” Kucha Chawul, Hind., or raw rice, 
to distinguish it from “Poolungul, Tam,*^ 
Oobida Chawul, Hind., or that which ia 
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scalded before busking. Old rice would 
weigh something lighter. In experiments 
made by Mr. Bayley he found 100 cubic 
inches of the 9 mixed gniius, to weigh 115 to¬ 
las. From the reports of Mr. Shaw, of Ahme- 
dabad iu the Bombay Presidency in 1849, 

it appears he found that a measure _^ 

137^ tolas of water, hel len struck 114§ 
tolas of mixed grain, \ i gives 116| to 
100 cubic inches ; and ]V eeves, of Poona, 

; 80 tolas weight 
s of mixed grain, 
which also gives 116J tolas to 100 cubic 
inches. Cooltee or horse gram was found by 
the Madras experiments to average 116 tolas to 
lOOcubic inches, but it varied from 113 to J18. 
From the same experiments 
the weights of the heaps (of 
rice) on various diameters 
were determined as shown 
in the margin ; but it is pro¬ 
bable that the dealers iu the 
bazaar would not heap quite 
so liberally. The accuracy is 
of course not so great but 
that the diameter may be 
considered either the inner or 
outer. 

The best “ Seer-measures” 
are about to 3| inches iu 
diameter, and 6 inches deep, 
but they are never true cy¬ 
linders. Their cubic contents 
are from 66 to 66J cubic in¬ 
ches, holding from 74 to 75 
tolas of rice when and 

80 when heaped. It so hap¬ 
pens that a vessel of 66 
cubic inches capacity will 
contain at a temperature of 
84"^ (a good day temperature 
for India,) 16650 grains, or 
exactly 92]^ tolas weight of 
water. This would hold on 
an average when struck^ 74J tolas vveight of 
rice ; and with a diameter ot 37 inches, 80 
tolas if heaped. Thus if a seer” of SOtolas 
be adopted, such a ineasui vould be exactly 
what is understood by the natives of the 
country to be a “ Seer-n ire.” 

The sub-multiples of the Seer*measure” 
are generally (not always) used for liquid 
measures in India. The onl ^ liquids sold by 
measure, ^are ghee (clarified butter), oil, and 
milk* No defined measure : * fnr urro/.L. 
and toddy (intoxicating liquors), and spirits 
in Madras are sold by the dram” of 5-775 
cubic iuchos, or ^th of the old wine gallon. 

lusted of making 40 seer-measures” = 1 

Mun-measure,” which might cause a confu¬ 
sion in the terms of weight and measure, 


(and the term mun or maund is not in use as 
a grain measure in Southern India,) it would 
be better to give some name to a quantity re¬ 
presented by 100 seers. This might be c«^Ued a 
S^otee,” from «ao, a hundred. The table” 
adverted to above would be as follows : 


DRV AND LIQUID MEASURES. 


Seers. 

Cubic inches. 

Tolas of Water. 

ii 

o -S 

/I 

Tolas of Rice 
in heap. 

Total weight. 

Diameter inches 

Depth inches. 

I. 

6M 

9^ 

74i 

H 

80 

87 

6 2 

II. 

123*2 

185 

149 

11 

160 

4*5 

7-7 

III. 

198-3 

2774 

2234 

164 

240 

5*3 

9-0 

IV. 

264-4 

370 

298 

224 

320 

5*7 

10-3 

V. 

330 6 

4624 

3724 

27 

400 

6-2 

10*9 

VIII. 

528*8 

740 

596 

44 

640 

7-3 

12*8 

X. 

661 0 

925 

. 746 1 

56 

800 

7*7 

13-0 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


4 

330 

464 


30 

4-7 

1 

16*5 

23i 


2*5 

8-4 


8*25 

11A 

1 

2*0 

26 


Mr. Bayley proposed as a measure oi capa¬ 
city, a vessel to be called a Seer,” but exact¬ 
ly equivalent to an imperial quart. The 
present “ seer-measure” averages a capacity of 
66 J cubic inches : the quart is 69*3185. The 
present ‘‘seer-ineasnre” contains, when 
about 74 tolas of rice, or 76 of mixed grain, 
and about 80 tolas of either when heaped : 
the quart would contain 78 tolas of rice, or 
80 of mixed grain when struck, and (w’ilh a 
diameter of 4 inches) about 86 tolas when 
heaped ; but heaped measure should not be 
recognised by Goveri^meht. He thinks that 
as there exists an English measure which cor¬ 
responds (taking contents) so closely to 

the native seer” of 80 tolas, or to the “ seer” 
of77| tolas which he has proposed, that it 
should be adopted, whichever of the two 
“ seers” of weight the Government may selectl 
It is also to be added, that the quart will 
contain an even number of tolas (rupees) 
weight ill water; namely, 17,460 igraius, 
or 97 tolas exactly^ at a temperatura ot 
Fahrenheit. This may be calculated libm 
the former table. 

The “ Seer-measure” then would be defined 
as a vessel containing 97 tolas of water at a 
temperature of 84®, and its bulk 69-3185 
cubic inches. A reference to the water being 
distilled or the height of the barometer, will 
not be necessary in practice. The barometer 
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Diame^ 

ter 

inches. 

Tolas wt 
of rce in 
heap. 

2 

2 

n 

24 


1 8 

2| 

34 

3 

4 


44 

H 

5 

H 

6 

4 

7 

4 

9 


11 

4 

13 

5 

15 

H 

18 

64 

21 

5^ 

24 

6 

27 

61 

30 

6A 

34 


38 

7 

41 

74 

45 


49 

7| 

53 

8 

58 

84 

63 

8A 

68 

8? 

74 

9 

80 

1 

92 

10 

104 
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in the tropics fluctuates very slightly, and a 
fall of 1 inch, due to an elevation of about 
940 feet,would only make a difference of *615 
grain, to be deducted from the normal 97 tolas 
assigned to the quart-seer. 

It would not be necessary, if the Govern¬ 
ment recognized struck measure only, to define 
the diameters (or even the shapes) of the 
vessels of capacity, for all that is required is 
that they shall contain a certain number of 
tolas weight of water. Still, for uniformity’s 
sake, and the more easy discovery of fraud, 
the vessels should be cylindrical, and it would 
be desirable that the models, as well as all 
vessels made up under Government orders, 
should have a diameter proportionate in some 
simple ratio to the depth. The diameter the 
same as the depth would be the beat, but 
those who are accustomed to measuring grain 
and salt, assert that this would be too broad 
to be convenient, and a diameter one half the 
depth too narrow. A good proportion is tJhat 
of 3 to 4, and the contents of a cylinder being 
given, it is easy to compute the requisite 
diameter and depih. 

Let 8 = cubic contents given. 
d = diameter to be found. 
h = depth to be found. 

3:4= diamefer to depth. 

Then [1] d = 3 

v*7854 vro4r2 

And [11] /, _ 


From these formulae, we obtain the follow¬ 
ing table for both Dry and Liquid Measure. 


Quarts. 

u. 

o 

.5 c< 
o 
£-• 

Cubic inches. 

Diameter in 
inches. 

Depth in in¬ 
ches. 

Tolas Eice. 
113 tolas to 
100 cub. in. 

I. 

97 

69-3186 

4-04 

539 

78*3 

II. 

194 

138-6370 

510 

6-80 

156-6 

III. 

291 

207 •9555 

6-83 

7-80 

234*9 

IV. 

388 

277-2740 

6-42 

8-57 

3IS-2 

V. 

485 

346-5925 

6*92 

ji?-28 

391-5 

VIII. 

776 

664-5480 

8-09 

10-79 

626-4 

X. 

970 

693-1860 

8-71 

11-62 

78.30 

h 

484 

84-66 

3-18 

4*25 

■ 39-2 

i 

244 

17 33 

2-55 

3-40 

19-6 

i 

224 

86*65 

200 

2-6^ 

9-8 


If a ** Seer” weight of 77 J tolas 2 lbs 
avoirdupois were adapted, the ** Seer measure” 
if the vessel be struck, would correspond suf. 
ficiently, for the weight of rice varies from 
112 to 114 tolas to 100 cubic inches j and if 
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the 9 grains standard be taken, the above 
Seer-meaeure” will contain just 80 tolas, (at 
116 tolas to 100 cubic inches) and be, when 
8iruch^ the exact equivalent of what is now the 
average Seer-measure” when heaped. This 
of course would render its introduction much 
easier than any other struck measure that can 
be adopted. 

Even in the Madras Presidency, where the 
“Seer-measure” is not recognised in theGovern- 
ment Notification, such a measure averaging 
80 tolas weight of rice when heaped^ is in use 
in many of the districts, and the sepoys of 
the native army alwuys buy by the seer, 
generally considering it to be ^ of the Madras 
“ customary*’ measure of 104j cubic inches, 
which would give 69j cubic inches, or an Im¬ 
perial quart. On the 17 th July 1855, the 
Madras Government, in consequence of some 
dispute on the subject, decided that the sepoy's 
Soer-measure” should be 5jof the “ Ollucks” 
named in their proclamation of 1836, or 68J 
cubic inclies. 'This closely corresponds with 
the quart of 69J cubic inches, which Mr. 
Bayley proposes as the standard “ Seer- 
measure.” 

The only multiple of the ** Seer-measure’* 
that seems necessary for accounts, is one of 
100 Seers, whicl^ might, as proposed above, be 
called a “ Saotee.” For sub-multiples Mr. 
Bayley proposes eighths (at’hee) as more in ac¬ 
cordance with native usage. It is seldom that 
a less measure appears in commercial accounts 
than single seers, and therefore there is not so 
much object in a decimal sub-division. 

The objection to the “ Seer” proposed by 
the Bombay Government, which is a vessel 
holding a seer of 80 tolas weight of water, or a 
capacity of 57 cubic inches, is that itisamts- 
nomer. If the native term “ Seer” be used 
at all, it should be the native idea of a seer, 
that is, a vessel containing a ^^er weight of 
grain. This proposed seer only holds 70 
tolas of mixed grain oven when heaped. 

The Metrical System which Mr. Bayley 
would propose for India, combining more 
decidedly than any other of which he can think 
the three great objects, viz., assimilation 
to the English system, approximation tb the 
existing native system, and a means of test¬ 
ing both weight and measure of capacity by 
the coin of the country, is as follows ; I. For 
Linear measure, the English yard and foot, 
without at present defining the subdivisions. 
II. For Land measure, the Acre, decimally 
subdivided. III. For Weighty the Seer, of 
2]bs. avoirdupois, corresponding to 77| Rupees 
weight; with a multi pie of a *‘Muu” of 50 Been, 
100 lbs.), and sub-multiples of “ Annas” 
or 16th8 of Seers. IV. For Measure of Capa- 
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a Seer-measiare'^ identical with the 
'Bi)gii»h quart,' and deiined os containing 97 
tolas of water at a temperatura of 84° (con¬ 
taining when struck, ^bout a Seeivweight^' 
of mixed grain) with a multiple of a “ Saotee” 
or 100 seers, and suh-multiples of “ at’hee'^ 
or eighths. 

Mr. Bayley succeeded in obtaining a deoi* 
mal subdivision of the Acre in the new Revenue 
Survey of the Carnatic, and he also had oc¬ 
casion to recommend a decimal notation of 
the Assay reports of the Madras Mint. 

It may be thought that as it is already a 
peithl offence to use false weights and mea¬ 
sures, the public are sufficiently securexi ; but 
there is little use in testing them so long as 
the standards are not defined by law, and the 
following are a few instances of the incon¬ 
venience arising frOna this laxity. 

The first case was one where the land 
revenue having been fixed originally with re* 
ference to the produce and price of grain, 
complaints were made of its pressure, in con¬ 
sequence of a continued fall (as it was assert¬ 
ed) of price. To ascertain the trufli of this 
was of much importance, and investigations 
were made by Governineat, in the course of 
which it was discovered that in one district, 
the official Price Returns” had been 20 
per cent, in error for souio years, in con¬ 
sequence of the grain-dealers having alter¬ 
ed the capacity of their measures. In the 
second case, a merchant at a seaport town sold 
a certain number of candies”' of copper to a 
captain of a vessel, who found on re-weigh- 
ment for sale at Madras, that the weight was 
short. The seller was able to show that he 
sold by the candy where he resided, and if 
the dispute had not been settled by an amica¬ 
ble arrangement, no offiQial authority could 
have decided the question, inasmuch as the 
candy is so many seers, and the seer so many 
rupees, but vtJicU rupee no one can tell: cer¬ 
tainly not the present one, which is some 
grains heavier than the rupees of the native 
mints, current when the weights were origi¬ 
nally established. In the third case, a long 
correspondence took place in the Military 
department, in consequence of a dispute as 
to whether a regiment of sepoys had not over¬ 
drawn their rations; it being asserted that 
the Seer-measure of the tqw'n where they were 
quartered, was too large. The Government re¬ 
quested the opinion of the Board of Revenue, 
but the only answer they could give, was that 
the native seer” differed in different places, 
at th§ option of the buzaar^men^ and that as 
the Government in their proclamation had 
niade no mention oj a Seer for use govern¬ 
ment transactions,’* there was no official de¬ 
finition of such a measure. "In the fourth 
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case, the Boeird of Revenue at Madrae were 
informed that measures of capacity were in 
use in the town, bearing the Government 
stamp, and yet differing in capacity from; the 
contents prescribed by the proclamation merir- 
tioned above. These measures were examin¬ 
ed, and found to be 4 per cent, in error, but 
the Stamping Department asserted that they 
were in accordance with an old etandard in 
their office, and the Government declined even 
to prohibit their qeal being affixed to measures 
openly at variance with their own proclama¬ 
tion. All these instances occurred within 
three or four years, and similar cases happen 
constantly, for want of some positive law on 
the subject, and the evil cannot be remedied 
by a mere procLamatioii, which is not binding. 

All government transactions, accounts, tariffs, 
i^c., should be in terms of the new system, 
and in every purchase made by the public de¬ 
partments, their own standard weights and 
measures should be employed. This would 
supersede the attempts (always futile) to spe¬ 
cify on every occasion, in equivalent terms of 
the authorized standard, the ever varying and 
uncertain values of the native weights and 
measures. For general purposes, and as a 
guide to the departmental officers, tables of 
equalization should be prepared for each dis¬ 
trict, showing the average results of experi¬ 
ments made to determine the value of the lo¬ 
cal weights and measures. Such tables though 
useful, will not of course be conclusive in 
every case of purchase, inasmuch as weights 
and measures differ in different villages, and 
the tables can only give the result of the aver¬ 
age of the district. Such tables have been 
lately compiled in the presidency of Madras. 

The following memorandum by Mr. Bate, 
being an enclosure in a letter from the Court 
of Directors of the E. 1. Company to the Go¬ 
vernment of Madras, dated 6th July 1829, 
on the occasion of forwarding standard weights 
and measures in accordance with Act Geo. 
IV. cap. 74. 
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O 

51 

2 

O 


55® 

+ 25*30 

50 

+ 22'46 

57 

+ 19*36 

58 

+ 16-00 

59 

+ 12-38 

60 

+ 8-66 

61 

-i* >4’88 

62 

— 0*00 

63 

— 4*62 

64 

— 9-49 

65 

— 14*60 

66 

— 19-94 

67 

— 25*52 

68 

— 31-83 

69 

— 37-38 

70 

— 43-63 

71 

— 50-06 

72 

— 56-69 

73 

— 63-52 

74 

— 70*55 

75 

1 - 77-78 

76 

— 85-21 

77 

92-84 

78 

— 100-67 

79 

— 108-70 

80 

— 116-93 

81 

— 125-30 

82 

— 133-99 

83 

— 142-82 

84 

— 151*85 

85 

— 161*08 

86 

— 170 51 

•87 

— 180-14 

88 

— 189*97 

89 

— 200-00 

90 

— 210*2.3 

91 

— 220*66 


<v <o 

^ QQ 

* 9 
^ *2 

.2 ^ 
ro 

® fl 
o"^ 

^ So 
boo 

c«S 

<4 tn 

Cm Q 

o 

■sl 

o 
o 


J 

o 

a 

1 
* (D 

a 

§ 

^ . 

-g-g 

to t. 

o 

S'd' 

•01 

•0246 

•02 

*0492 

•03 

•0738 

-04 

*0984 

•05 

•1230 

•06 

•1476 . 

•07 

•1722 

•08 

•1963 

•09 

•2214 

•1 

•2460 

-2 

•4920 

•3 

•7380 

*4 

•9840 

•5 

•1-23Q0 


Ex. Suppose the 
Barometer at 29*54 
iuchoa. {below 30^) 

•5 = 1-2300 
•04 =» *0984 


4» 2 
43 ,21 

*«** 


1-3284 grains 
to be deducted from the 
Gallon of 70,000’grains. 

If the Barometer is 
aboi>e 30 inches, the 
grains are to b 0 ^a 4 <ied. 


The following abstract, adapted to lbs. avoir, 
and tp tola (or r\;ipee) weights, has been pre¬ 
pared from the above : 


Temp. 

Grains of water 
in 190 cubic in. 

to 

a 

*3 

u 

U) 

. 3 - 

5 a 

S 

Avoir, lbs. 

Tolas. 

60 « 

25 , 203-6 , 


3-6005 

140-020 

‘ 81 ® 

25200^6 

3*0 

3-6001 

X 40-003 

82 ® 

86197-6 

3*1 

3*5996 . 

130-933 

83 « 

25194-3 

3*2 

3-5992 

139-968 

84 ® 

26191-0 

3-3 

3-5988 

1 . 39*950 

85 ® 

25187’7 

8*3 

3*6983 

139*932 

86 ® 

24184%3 

3*4 

3*6978 

139 918 

sr 

25180 8 

3*5 

8 ' 6«73 

139*894 

8 S® 

2 Si, 77-3 

3-5 

3*5968 , 

139-874 

89 ®* 

25173*7 

36 

3-5933 

139-854 

90 ® 

25170*0 

3-7 

3*5967 

189*834 

! . 91 ® 

25166-2 

3*6 

3^951 

189-812 

100 ® 

25129-0 

... 

3*5899 

139*600 


•Mr. Prinsep thaifc jt|]M system of 

weiigblie estabfislwd Jo India by. Rng«rlatiou 
VII of 1833, was founded on the .Sftme unit 
as the ropes of the equalized monetary system 
of British India. This nnit of the British 
Indian Ponderary system is called the tola, 
which weighs 180 grains English troy weight, 
and from it, upwards, are derived the heavy 
weights, viz :—Oliattack, Ser, and Man or 
Maund ; and its subdivisions, the smaller or 
jewellerls weights, called Masha, Rati, and 
Dhan. The following scheme comprehends 
both of these in one series 


a 

i 

<D 

QQ 

Chhatak. j 

Told. 

ca 

c9 

Ph 

a 

t9 

.-d. 

Q • 

1 

8 

40 

640 

3,200 

38,400’ 3,07.‘200 

12,28,800 


1 

5 

80 

400 

4,800 

38,400 

1,53,600 



1 

16 

SO 

960 

7,680 

3(t,720 




1 

3 

60 

480 

1,920 





J 

12 

96 

384 






1 

9 

32 







1 

4 
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The Man*^ or Maund of 3,200 tolas, is 
that established by Regulation VII of 1833, 
and differs from the many weights of the same 
name throughout the country. 

Panseri from panch, five, and ser, as its 
name denotes, is a five ser weight. 

A Ser is the commonest weight in use 
in the retail business of the bazaars of India, 
and as it varies in quantity with the article 
sold, it has to be described as the Ser of so 
many tolas. The standard or bazaar Ser of 
Bengal being always 80 tolas, The.i^r of 
salt is 82 tolas. 

Chhatak, from Cb’he six, and tak marks, is 
the lowest denomination of the gross weights, 
and is commonly divided into halves and 
quarters (called in Bengali kachha), thus mark^ 
ing .the line between the two series, which are 
otherwise connected by the relation of the Ser, 
<kc., to the tola. 

The Tola is cbiefiy used in the weighing of 
the precious metals and coins. 

Masha, Rati and Dhan are weights used 
chiefly by native goldsmiths and jewellers. 
They fire also employed in the native volua^ 
tion by assay of the precious metals. 

The following table will show how far th^ 
Indian system of weights correspppds with 
the Troy weights of flnglaud> and with the 

Sjriteme Metiicsie of Prance;’^' The >0011101^ 
denceof the former is perfect: and; in th^!^ 
ter, the masha nearly accords with the 'gvfm- 
me and the ser with the {kilogramme, 
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British Indian 
Weights. 

English Troy 
Weights. • 

French 

Weights. 


lbs. 

oz. 

dwts 

grs. 

grammes 

One Man. 

100 

0 

0 

0 

37320-183 

One Ser. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

933*005 

One Chbatak ... 

0 

1 

17 

12 

58*310 

One Tola. 

0 

0 

7 

12 

11*662 

One Masha 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0*972 

One Rati. 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1*875 1 

0*122 


The following scale will suffice for the con¬ 
version of English Troy weights into those of 
India. 


lb. Troy. 

N 

o 

Q 

Grains. 

Totals and 
Decimals. 

1 

12 

240 

5,760 

32*000 


1 

20 

480 

2*6666 etc. 



1 

24 

0*1333 etc. 




1 

0*0055 etc. 


The following are a few of the valuations for 
the principal weights of Europe, etc., extracted 
from Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222 ; the weights in 
Troy grains have been converted into tolas 


by dividing them by 180. 


Place and Denomination. 

Weight of a sin¬ 
gle lb. mark 
Ac. in tolas. 

Number equal 
to 1 man or 
100 lbs. troy. 

Aleppo, 

Metical 

0*405 

7890*410 

Basra, 

Miscal 

0*450 

8000*000 

Cairo, 

Rottolo 

80*96.') 

86*564 

Calicut, 

Miscal 

0*383 

8347*826 

China, 

Tael 

3*221 

993*446 

Constantinople, Chequee 

27*538 

116*199 

Damascus, 

Ounce 

2*600 

1252*173 

Denmark, 

Mark 

20*183 

158.546 

England, 

Pound 

32*000 

100*000 

France, 

Kilogramme... 

85*745 

37*320 

Germany, 

Cologne Mark. 

20*044 

159*645 

Holland, 

Mark 

21*100 

151*658 

Italy, 

Florence and 




Leghorn Libra 

21*111 

109*923 

Mocha, 

Vakia 

2*655 

1205*020 

Pegu, 

Tical 

1*138 

2427*307 

Persia, 

Dhham 

0*839 

3812*297 

Portugal, 

Mark 

19 675 

162*642 

Prussia, 

Mark 

20*060 

159*600 

Rome, 

Lihbra 

29*077| 

110*049 

Russia, 

Pound 

35*102 

91*161 

Spain, 

Mark 

19*725 

162*230 

V enioe, 

Mark 

20*452 

356*467 

Vienna, 

Mark 

24*072! 

132*933 


At Madras the ^man* is assumed as equal 
to 25 lbs. avoirdupois, and at Bombay the 
more convenient equivalent of 28 lbs. or one 
quarter owt. has been adopted for the stan- 
^rd man. 

The serat Madras contains 8 palams of 10 
182 ^ 


pagodas each, so that like the ser of Bengal it 
has the subdivision into 80 parts. In the 
Malabar system also used at Madras, 2^ palams 
(1 fanam) make a ser, and the tola occupies 
the place of the man; it is equal to 23*192 lbs. 

The ser at Bombay is divided into 30 pa’is 
or 72 tanks of 72 grains troy each. 

TanJcy as now existing in Bombay, is 72 
grains. In Dharwar it is 50 grains, and in 
Ahmednuggur it is 268 grains. 

Man, The man system follows the com¬ 
mon scale, viz : 

16 Chhatak = 1 ser. 

40 ser =z= 1 man. 

20 man =■ 1 
khandi or mani. 

Panseri, The use of a five ser weight also- 
universally prevails under the name of Panseri, 
dhari or visa. The dhari, from its name how¬ 
ever, seems to be properly a measure, and ac¬ 
cordingly, while in Malwa it is equal to 5 sers^ 
ill other places it is found of 4, 4J, 5J, 10,11, 
and 12 sers. 

The terms adhola or adheli, half; pao or 
powah, quarter ; adhpao, half quarter, explain 
themselves. 

Dr7j and Liquid Meamrts. India does 
not, properly speaking, possess dry or liquid 
measures. Where these are employed, 
they depend upon, and in fact repre¬ 
sent the ser or man weight, and the value of a 
vessel of capacity rests solely on the weight 
contained in it. The mode in which this is ef¬ 
fected for the dry measures of the south and 
west of India, is by taking an equal mixture 
of the principal grains, and forming a vessel 
to hold a given weight thereof, so as to obtain 
an average measure : sometimes salt is includ¬ 
ed amongst the ingredients. Trichinopoly is 
the only place where grain is said never to be 
sold by weight. The markal (properly Marak- 
kal, from the Tamil) and para are the com¬ 
monest measures : the latter is known through¬ 
out India. In Calcutta it is called ferrah, and 
is used in measuring lime, etc., which is still 
recorded however in the man weight. In its 
weights, Southern India retained, from the 
ancient Metrology of the Hindus, most of the 
names and terms properly hindu, pala ; 

L" ; Uj, ; 1^1^ bhara ; 
khari; ^ (? khandi), J \j baba. Through 

out the Moghul empire on the contrary, the 
ser and man were predominant. The word 
* man’ of Arabic or Hebrew origin is used 
throughout Persia and northern India, but it 
represents very different values in different 
places. Thus the man of Tabriz is only#6} lbs. 
avoir., while that of Falloda in Ahmednuggur 
is 163^ lbs. The Man of India varies princi¬ 
pally as follows: 
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WBIGBTS AND MEASURES. 

Man of Bengal, containing 40 sera> 
averaging 80 lbs. avoir. 

„ Central India (Malwa, Ajmer 

20 sera & =» 40 

„ „ Gujarat & Bombay 40 ... & = 28 ... 

„ „ Southern India. ~ 25 ... 

There are, however, many other varieties of 
man, from fifteen to 64 seers in weight. 

By the British enactment of the 1st January 
1826, one imperial measure was established 
as a substitute for the variable wine, oil and 
corn gallons of England, with their multiples 
and divisions. This imperial gallon was made 
to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distill¬ 
ed water, weighed in air at the teniperature of 
62? Fahr. the barometer standing at 30 inches. 
It has a capacity therefore of 277*274 cubic 
inches, and the following are a few useful de¬ 
rivatives from this unit : 


\y^ M WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

and ( while the bushel bears the same proximity to 
the man weight 

The following is the scale of measures in 
use at Madras. 

Cub. In. 

1 Olluk - 11 *719 
8 Olluks - 1 Tadi =. 93*752 

8 Padis = 1 Markal =•- 0*750 27 lbs, 2os. 

5 Markals « 1 Parra » *8*750 2 dr. water. 

400 Paras = 1 Garco = 300*000 

Garce, Tal. Garissa, a Madras measure of 
400 paras. 

Olluk, Hind., a Madras measure of 11*719 
cubic inches. 

Fad\ Tam., a Madras measure of 8 ollnks. 

Tam., a Madras measure of 8 padis. 
Farr a, Tal,, a Madras measure of 5 mar¬ 
kals. 

Ceylon, The dry measure of Ceylon is 
thus given in the Oriental Metrology : 
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The gallon nearly corresponds with the 
paoseri or dhari of the Indian corn measares, 
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gallons. inch. 

4 Cutchundoos = I Ser 0*24 n 4*35 dram. + 4*35 

4*8 8ers = 1 Coomly = 1-15 

2*5 Goornls = 1 Markal = 2 A8 

2 Markals = I Parra = 5-76 = cube of 11*56 ini. 

8 Parras = I Amonam =46*08 sss 8J buihes. 

8| Amonams =• 1 Last = 432 =r 6} quarter!. 

Linear Measures, 

' Biswa from bis, Hind., twenty, is the twen¬ 
tieth part of a Beegha, and besides being a 
measure of land, is also used to signify the ex¬ 
tent of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of the 
Beegah which is divided into imaginary Biswa 
and Biswansee, to show the right of any parti¬ 
cular party. Thus the holder of 5 Biswa is a 
bolder to the extent of one-fourbh of the entire 
village ; precisely in the same way as the As 
was used amongst the Komaus. Thus heres 
ex summuncia, heir to one twenty-fourth ;— 
heres sx dodrante, heir to three-fourths 
heres ex asse, sole proprietor. In the same 
manner, bes, bessis, was used to express a biswa : 
berar, —socius exbesse, and thus in sound and 
meaning, for of course there is no real connec¬ 
tion, there is a close resemblance between the 
words. Bes when it was thus applied as a 
sub-division of the As, was the eighth part of 
a Jugerum or acre ; not, as is usually applied, 
two-thirds. 

Goss, Hind., is the itinerary measure of In¬ 
dia, of which the precise value has been much 
disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact 
length of the gaz or yard. » The Ayeeu-i-Ak- 
beree lays down distinctly that the coss con¬ 
sists of 100 cords (tunab), each cord of 50 
gaz; also of 400 poles (ban), each of 12^ gaz : 
either of which will give to the coss the 
length of 5,000 gaz. The length of the coas, 
as ascertained from the average distances of 
the old COBB minar or coss pillars. Is as» 2 
miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. In different 
parts of India, however, these vary, and* iu 
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Indla^ the caoss Taries from about one mile to 
three miles. 

The Guzeratee Goes is the greatest distance 
at which the ordinary lowing of a cow oau be 
heard, which is determined to be 50 jureeb 
or 15,000 gaz. This coss resembles the 
Chinese lih^ 1. e.) the distance which can be at¬ 
tained by a man’s voice, exerted on a ^lain 
surface, and in calm weather. Another, in 
Bengal, is estimated by plucking a green leaf 
and walking with it till it dry. Another is 
measured by a hundred steps made by a 
woman carrying a jar of water on her head and 
a child in her arms. All these are v^y inde¬ 
finite Btandajrds. The same may be remarked 
oi the Oriental meel, as well as the> European 
mile and league. The two former evidently 
derive their name from the ^om^ixmilliare^ 
and the difference of the value proves that the 
mere name was borrowed without reference to 
its etymological signification. According to 
the KamooSj the Oriental raeel is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by 
Dr. Lee to be to the English one as 139 to 
112. The league also, from the German lugeny 
to see, and signifying the distance that can be 
readily seen hy the eye on a plain surface, is 
as indefinite as a Guzeratee gao and a Bengal 
or Dhuppea coss. Coss is an Indian word : 
the equivalent in Persian is kuroh, the same 
as the Sanscrit word krosa, of which four go 
to the peg an, about the precise value of which 
different opiiaons are held, four English miles 
according to Bopp ; 4 5 and 9 miles accord¬ 

ing io Professor Wilson ; but according to the 
distances in Fi Hian’s route, the yojan in his 
ttme was equal to seven English miles, and 
this agrees much better with what we find the 
yojan to be when we resolve it into its com¬ 
ponent parts. 

8 Baidey oorna ^ 1 finger 

24 =f= I Dund 

1000 = 1 Krosa 

4 =1 Yojan 

and estimating the finger’s breadtli at eight 
barley-corns, this makes the yojan equal to 
she miles, oiie hundred and six yards, and two 
feet. 

In the Linear Systems of India, the 
basis of all is the same,the cubit orhumanfore- 
arm; and thisunit is found in Oriental countries 
as welt as In the What, divided into two spans 
and 24 fingers* breadths. Thus under the 
Hindu prliioesy the batfh (in Sanscrit hasta) 
was eqttsl to two eitesti or spans, and to 24 
" {nngula). finger, is divided 

into 8 jou (SAnserit yava) or bailey-^oms. 4 
bat^b dr cubits = 1 danda or staff: 2000 
danda make 1 krosa or kos, which by this 
estimatiort should be 4000 yhrds English or 
2f miteEr. The LClavati states that 10 hatli 
make one bans oT bamboo, and 20 bans in 


length and breadth-^ I niranga of arable land. 
Natives of India in speaking of the haf^ or 
cubic, allude to the natural buiuau measure 
of 18 inches, more or less, and it is practi¬ 
cally used in measuring off cloths, ribbons, 
3cc., and in taking the draft of water of a boat. 
In many places also, in Bengal and in South¬ 
ern India, the English cubit has been adopted 
as of the same value as the native measure. 

In Burmah, the people seemingly use a line¬ 
al measure of this name, consisting of the 
natural cubit plus a -hand breadth, which 
would be about twenty inches. 

DhoiKha^ four and a half, is a word in use 
with the Wveying ameens of India, when 
reducing their linear measurements to bigh’- 
has ; the other words used by them in frac¬ 
tional multiplication are, 

Deorha 14 Poncha SJ 

Dhuma 2^ Khooeba 

Ilonta 34 Sutoncha 7J 

Dhoncha 44 

The size of the fields rarely require the 
ameens to go beyond this. 

In Madras, Sir Thomas Mnnro established 
a measure (called a ground or mani) of 60 X 
40 or 2,400 square feet, of which 24 make a 
kani = 57,600 square feet,=6,400square yards, 
or exactly equal to four Bengal bighas. 

The Madras kani is to the English acre as 
I to 1 3223, or as 121 to 160 nearly. 

In Chinglepub, the adi or Malabar foot is 
used which is 10*46 inches : 24 adi=\ kali, 
and 100 square kali =1 kani or nearly an 
English acre. The common kali however is 
26 adis or 22| feet, which ma^es the kani = 
1 acre, 28| perches. 

Gaz, or yard. The Ilahee guz of Akbar is 
assumed by the British Government of India 
to have been 33 inches. The value of this 
measure varies in different parts of India. In 
most places the English yard of 36 inches is 
understood and will doubtless soon supersede 
all other values ; but the term gaz is one of 
maliomedan introduction. 

The Akbari gaz for cloth measure = 46 fin¬ 
gers = 34| English inches. 

The Hay gaz, established by Akbar as the 
sole standard measure of the empire =40 fin¬ 
gers = 30f English inchep. 

The Akbari beegha, of 3600 square gaz, = 
2600 square jrardsrr: 0’538, or somewhat more 
than half an acre, on the pbove estimation. 

The Ilahi gsz of Akbar was intended to su-, 
persede the multiplicity of measures in use in 
the 16th century ; arid in-a great degree it still 
maintains its position in the upper provinces 
of India. In general, however, different mea¬ 
sures are employed in each trade, and the 
cloth merchant in pai^ibaUr has a dbtinct gaz 
of his own. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURteS. WELLESLEY. 

JuteA, PeEuan, is a measariag chain or have, for the largeat meaailrei wb*t they term 
rope. Before Akber’ft time it was a rope^ but a jong» which, literally, signifies a ship^ and 
be directed it should be made of bamboo with this divided into halves called kikil) or a leg, 
iron joints, as the rope was subject to the in- and into fourths called ban, Tviuob means a 
fluence of the weather. European surveyora shoulder. Another admeasurement of*land 
use a chain. A Jureeb contains 60 Guz, or 20 goes under the name of the chacba, of which 
Gut’ha, and in the standard measurement of gawe-ntng>wong is the synonym^ the first word 
the upper provinces of India, is equal to o signifying “count” or “ census/* and the last 
chains of 11 yards, each chain being equal to “ a man's work,” that is, the quantity of irry- 
4 Gut’ha. A square of one jureeb is a bbig*- gated land that a family of j)€asantry can till, 
ha. Till the new system of survey was estab- This last term is of the same nature as the Eng<t 
lisbed, it was usual to measure lands pay- lish “ plough land.” The business-like Obih 
ing revenue to Government with only 18 nese have introduced their own well defined 
knots of the jureeb, which was effected by weights, although under native names. Tlius 
bringing two knots over the shoulder of the we have the tail or weight of 25 drams avoir-^ 
measurer to his waist. Rent-free land was cliipois, the kati consisting of 16 tail, and the 
measured with tiie entire Jureeb of 20 knots, piknul, which literally signifies a man’s load 
A Jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic signified or burden, composed of lOO kati or 13SJ 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal pounds avoirdupois. The weights and moa- 
to 4 Qufeez, or 384 Mud (Latin iiiodius)^ and sures of the Malays, with their denominations, 
ill course of time came to signify tlie portion have not only extended over the whole Malay 
of land which required as much to sow it Archipelago, but are also prevalent iii the 
as a Jureeb would contain. The Pat*ha and Philippines. In the settlements of European 
Nalee of Garbwal and Kumaoii have a simi- nations the weights nnd measures of the 
lar origin. natives have been fixed with precision. The 

At the cession of the Carnatic, besides the Chinese have communicated their weights to 
Chittoor Pollaras in N. Aroot, there were the all the adjacent countries : a pekul is equal to 
two large zemindaries of Calastry and Oavet- 133J lbs. avoirdupois, nnd four lbs. being 
naggur, the latter also known as Bom Ilauze’s equai to 3 catties ; 100 catti make a pikul. 
country. Throughout the latter country (Bom ,o Cusb == 1 candarin. 16 Tail « 1 catti. 

Rauze's) the foot of the village god of Nana- lO Car.dann = 1 mace. lOO Oatty =»* 1 pikul. ' 

Veram was always taken as the unit of Land, 10 Mace = 1 tail. 

[Measurement of which 64 =1 Goontah. CrawJnrd^Dict,pA\Q.r'rimep'sTahle8p, 01-62. 

100 Qoontah in Poongee. ) _ , p, Kelly*s Gamhut, Jams' Metrology, Mr.W.H, 

12 or 15 in Nungee. J awnee. Bayley in Ao. 4 New Series of ^Madras Jour^ 

Raj poOtana Grain Measure— nal of Science for July io September 1867. 

75 pounds — 1 seer. Do. do, on the LcXud-rtieasures of the Madras 

43 seers — I maund. Presidency. Mr. C. E. Gover. 

12 maunds== 1 mauiii, WEIN. Ger. Wine. Weingoist, GKR.AlcohoL 

100 maunia = 1 manassa. WEIN-GUNGA, or Pranheta, a tributary 

Archipelago. The original ine;isures of the to the Godavery, rises in the Mahadeo moun-^ 

Malays and Javanese were evidently by capa- tains in lat. 22® 25', Ion. 79° 8* E., runs 80 
city (takkr) and not by weight, for wliich there miles S., then 100 miles into the Godavery 
are no words in their language except such after a length of 439 miles. It receives th« 
as signify heaviness or balance. The lowest Pencil Nuddee, 150 miles, Kuiihnn Nuddee 
denomination for a measure of capacity among 130 miles. About 21,000 sq. m. drained^ ex 4 
the Malaya goes under the name of chupak, elusive of Paynogunga and Wnrda. ’J’he ele>* 
most probably taken from the shell of the vation at Bundara, in lat. 21® 12'is 872 ft, 
Gocoanut or the joint of the bamboo. Of above tlie sea. 
this, 4 make a gantang, and 800 of the last a WEIRAUCH. Gkr. Oiibannm. 
koyan. These are native words the literal WEISSER-ARSENIK. Geb* WhiteArsenk* 

meanings of which are not known. The WEITZEN. Gbr. Wheat 

measures of length, as with other people, are WE-KURUNDU. Singh. Cinnamon, 

taken from the members or parts of thelm- WELAITI-KOILA. Guz* Coal. i i 

man body, as finger-length, span, foot, pace, WELAITI-SONA. Guz. Pinchbeck.; 
fathom, with the length from the foot of one WELD SEED OIL. Oil of Reseda luteok^ 

side to the tip of the outstretched hand, on WELIYANNA. Singh. Anisophyllufyi 

the opposite one. Superficial or land mea- zeylaniciun. See Ceylon, 
sure is still more rude. Thus the Javanese, WEL-KAPPITEY. Si noh. Croton Areri 
ill Reference to their irrigated land, the only maticum, 

description ou which they set a special value, WELLESLEY, Marquis,, a- Governor 0 ^ 
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neral ofludia at the beginning of the ISth 
century. 

WELLESLEY, Sir Arthur, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington. In bis earlier commands, 
Colonel Wellesley fought at Seringapatam, 
Abmednuggur, surrender of, 11th Aug. 1803, 
Assaye, battle of, 23rd Sept. 1803, 

Berbampore surrendered 16tbOct, 1803. 

Abmednuggur city was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the 11th August 1803, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards he received the surren¬ 
der of the fortress, long regarded as the key of 
the Dekhan. 

WELLESLEY PROVINCE, in the Malay 
peninsula, has remains of hindoo temples and 
mounds of shell-fish have been discovered. 

WELLIA TaGERA. Maleal. Cassia 
glauca, Linn. 

WELLIAPANNA - K ALENGU. Hort. 
Mal. Polypodium taxifolium. 

WELLI EL A. Maleal. Colocasia nym- 
pbseafolia, F.oxb. 

WELLMI, also Olinde. Singh. Liquorice 
root. 

WELL-MUDUTTA. Singh. Madder. 

WELLS* The real use of wells is to furnish 
supplies of water, but in the alluvial lauds of 
India and in the beds of rivers, wells are 
frequently sunk by means of earthenware 
or iron rings, which are placed one over the 
other, and the inside earth or sand being scoop¬ 
ed out, the rings sink down. These are called 
pot wells, and in Bangalore, cost about five 
rupees for a well eighteen feet deep; in Madras 
town, a pot well can be sunk at the rate of a 
rupee a foot. In the Rajputanah desert, water 
is only come to at depths up to 700 feet. But 
in the granitic tracts of India, the depth of 
wells ranges from 12 to 40 feet, according to 
tho swell of the ground.The importance of wells 
in an arid tropical country cannot be exaggera¬ 
ted, and the fame which is acquired by sinkers 
of wells has an illustration in John iv. 6, where 
the well of Jacob sunk three thousand years 
before was still distinguished. Even yet, among 
the hindoo people, to sink a well, or form a water 
reservoir or tank, is deemed an act of merit. Iii 
the Panjab, pucka wells are usually worked by 
the “ harth’' or Persian wheel. A broad edged 
lantern wheel whose axis lies horizontally over 
the centre of the well’s mouth, carries, on its 
broad edge, a long belt of moonj rope made 
like a rope ladder, the ends of which joined 
in an endless band reach below the surface of 
the water. To this, at every step of the rope 
ladder, au earthen pot called tind is fixed. 
As the wheel revolves, the large rope belt de¬ 
scends into the water with its pots, the pots 
become filled with water, and are drawn up : 
as they reach the top of the wheel, they are, 
by the revolution of the wheel, inverted, and 
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their contents poured out into a trough, which 
is ready to receive them, and which leads to 
the water-course of the fields to be irrigated. 
Wells are often sunk in the alluvial soils of 
India as foundations for architectural struc¬ 
tures. 

In the Persian method of cooling wells, 
the well is covered in with beams, mats, 
and earth, and thatch is built over it to shield 
the water from the sun. The well, having 
been filled during the cold weather, may be 
opened in May, an4 the water remains 
as cool to the taste as ordinary ice water 
throughout the hot season. The water may 
be purified by being withdrawn into an earth¬ 
en reservoir adjoining the well, and allowed 
to flow back. AH Raza Khan, a Kuzzilba- 
shee, was the first to introduce these wells in¬ 
to the Punjab. Tvyo may be seen at Lahore ; 
one near the Lobari gate, the other in the 
Sultan Serai. There are also two in the town 
of Umritsur and one at Peahawiir. The 
people crowd to those wells during the hot 
Beasou as to a fair. The ordinary mode of 
raising water in India is by the hand, but in 
the south of the peninsula of India, the pecot- 
tab is used. It is a lever balanced on a pole, 
from one end of which falls a bamboo with an 
iron pot, and a man walks from one end of the 
lever to another to raise and depress the res¬ 
pective ends .—Powelly Hand Boole^ Ecom. 
Prod, Punjab, p. 207. 

WELLSTED. Lieut. J., an officer in 
the Indian Navy. Author (London 1838) of 
Memoirs on the Southern Coast of Arabia. 
Memoir on the Island of Socotra, in Loud. 
Geo. Trans, vol. v. 129. Vindication of the 
Accuracy of Bruce, Ibid vii. 402. Journey 
in various directions through Oman, in Bom. 
Geo. Trans. 1836—1838; Bombay, reprint 
vol. i. Ill— Dr, Buist- 

WELNA. Pol. Wool. 

WENl WMLA. Singh. Cissampelos parei- 
ra, Linn, 

WEPPA. Maleal. Azadirachta Indica, Ad. 
Ju88, W. A; A, 

WER. * Hind. The hindi word “ wer” 
designates a feud, and in it we have a striking 
c(»iiicidence in terms: wer is * a feud’, wcree 
‘ a foe.’ The Saxon term for the composition 
of a feud, is wergeldt. In some of the Rajput 
states the initial vowel is hard, and pronoun¬ 
ced ** ber.” In Rajasthan, ber is more com¬ 
mon than wer, but throughout the south-west 
wer only is used. In these we have the origin 
of the Saxon word war, the Scotch weir, and 
the French guer or guerr. The Rajpoot 
wergeldt is land, or a daughter to wife. It 
^ems to be the word found in many tongues, 
the Sanscrit vri, the Greek aprj^, war, 
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wehr, vir or virtus, indicating strength or pro¬ 
tection, manly power.—‘iTod’s RajaUhan^ vol. 
i. p. 181. 

^\rERDIL. Hind. Acacia cinerea^ Spr. 

WEHN, a wood of Java used for furniture, 
of a brown colour, of a close substance and 
light, abundaait in some districts. 

WESHA. Hind. Abies Smithiana. 

WESSELS EYLANDT. Dut. Adi Island. 

WEST ARIANS. See India. 

WESTERGAARD. N, L, Professor of 
Indo-Persic languages in the University of 
Copenhagen, wrote Account of Caves near 
Carli, ill Born. As. Trans. 1842, vol. i. 248. 
Letter respecting the Gabrs, in L(»rid. As. 
Trans, vol. xiii. 349. Radices Linguas San- 
scritse, Bonn, 1841. Sanskrit reading book, 
Copenhagen. On the ancient Persian cunei¬ 
form inscriptions, Zeit. f\irdiek. des Morgen- 
laiides, 1845. Decipherment of the second 
Aohaemenian arrow-headed writing, Mem. 
des Antiquaires du Nord, Copenhagen 1844. 
Zendavesta, with English translation, gram¬ 
mar and dictionary.— Dr. Ruist’s Catal. 

WESTERN COAST of India includes the 
two Konkan, Cauar.a, Travancore, Cochin, and 
Malabar, and comprises a atrip of laud of 
various width lying between the sea on the 
western side of India, and the range of West¬ 
ern Ghauts, which it includes. It is mostly 
undulating or hilly, almost everywhere cover¬ 
ed with jungle of every description, from low 
bushes to the most lofty forest trees : most of 
the roads are lined with splendid avenues of 
banian, cashew, and various other fine trees. 
The climate is moist and comparatively cool, 

WESTERN GHaT. Ghat is a term em¬ 
ployed in India to designate a ferry or landing 
place on a river ; a range of hills, or the scar¬ 
ped wall of a table-landj or the defile or pass 
leading through or down such. The W estern 
ghat is the range of mountains which extend 
from the valley of the Taptee to the gap of 
Palghat, about 800 miles, and then, after an 
interruption, to Cape Comorin. The coast line 
from the sea to their base is generally flat and 
low with Occasional spurs or solitary hills, 
but the ghats rise abruptly almost, scarped to 
an average height of 3000 feet, but Purunder 
is 4472, and Mahabaleshwara 4700,Matheran, 
a projecting spur, about 3i00. The Eastern 
Gbats extend from Orissa to Coimbatore along 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India, at 
distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay of 
Bengal. They are steep and well clothed with 
forests. The country lying between them and 
the sea is low, scarcely rising 100 feet above 
the sea.* See Ghat, Ghatiya. 

WESTERN BACTRIA. See Kabul, Kelat, 
Ehajab, Kutch or Cutch. 

WESTERN TURNOULEE. See Khyber. 
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WEST INDIA SORREL. Hibiscus sab- 
dariffa. 

WEST INDIA YAM. Dioscorea alata. 

WEST INDISCHE ANAKARDEN. Ger. 
Cashew nut. Aiiacardium occidentals. 

WETILLA.—? Colocasia nymphoeia. 

WET-KHYOE PA-NAI. Burm. See Bun- 
ocbra. 

WETTER, t^high island 47 miles long, in 
the Strait of Timor. 

WETTHADIPO. See Topes. 

WET-TUEET-KYA. Bdrm. Castanea tri- 
buloides. 

WBTYOR. Hind. Juniperus communis* 

WEWA. See Karen. 

WEWE. See India. 

WP'EHEH. Arab. Rennet. 

WHALEBONE. An elastic substance ob¬ 
tained from the upper jaws of the whale, 
which vary in size from three to twelve feet 
in length, and the breadth of the largest, at 
the thick end, is above a foot.— Faulkner. 

WHALE BONE WHALE. Balmiia mys- 
licetus. 

WHALES, 

P, CuiN. I Ki*tian, Chin. 

^ „ I 

are mammals which live in the ocean. They 
are included in the order Cetacea, and family 
Baloonidjc. They are the largest of exist- 
ing animals, and furnish whalebone, sper¬ 
maceti and oil. They are classed as Whales, 
the genus Balaena; Finners of the genera 
Megaptera and Physalis, Sperm whales of the 
genera Catodon and Beluga, species of the 
whale genera occur in the Arabian Sea, Bay 
of Bengal, Indian Ocean and Pacific Ocean, 
and occasionally float 011 shore. Vfhalea 
of several varieties abound in those parts 
of the ocean lying between the Bonins 
and the coast of Asia, and are in great num¬ 
bers in the neighbourhood of Japan. So 
large a creature could not escape obser¬ 
vation, and the Greek sailors who accompani¬ 
ed Nearcbus in his navigation of the Arabi¬ 
an Sea, were terrified by the appearance of 
whales (Kcrwa, Arian, Hist. Ind. cap. 30). 
The whalebone whale is said never to venture 
beyond the limits of the Arctic seas. A whale 
was stranded on the Chittagong coast in 
August 1842, which measured ninety feet 
in length and forty-two in diameter, and an¬ 
other on the coast of Aracan in 1851, which 
was eighty-four feet long. 

(A) Whales. 

(a.) Bahena myUicetus. The Right Whale. 


B. Qrajulandica. Linnceui 
B. vulgaris. Briason. 

Right whale. Eng. 
Whale bone whale. „ 
Greenland whale. ,, 


B* Bondeletii, Willughhy* 

var a. Nord kapper whale. 

„ Nord caper whaler 
v^r. 6. Rook aoied whale. 
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According to Lesson, inhabits all the seas 
of the globe. 

(6.) Baloina marginata, Gray, the west¬ 
ern Australasian whale, has very long and 
slender baleen, with a rather broad black edge 
on the outer or straight side. 

(c.) Balcena australis, Dts Moulins. 
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B. antartica, Ltston, 


Comiaon black whale of 
Sir James Boss. 


Right whale of South 
Sea whalers. 

Southern whale bone 
whale of Nunn. 

Inhabits the South Seas, and multitudes 
were seen by Sir James Ross in very high 
latitudes. It is of a uniform black colour. 

(d.) Balcena Japonica. The Japan whale, 
is an inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which 
it visits periodically. Its head is covered with 
barnacles. 

(e.) Balcena antartica, 

B. antipodarum, Gray. 

New Zealand whale. I Tuku Peru of New Zoa* 
I land. 

Inhabits the New 2>aland ocean. 

(B) Finners. 

(f.) Megaptera Kuzira, The Kuzira. It in¬ 
habits the Japanese seas. 

(g.) Physalis IwasL The Japan Finner. 
It is very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, 
was cast ashore at Kii. 

(A.) Physalis antarticns. Gray. Inhabits 
the New Zealand seas. 

(i.) Physalis Braziliensis, Bahia Finner 
was brought from Bahia. 

(/.) Physalis Australis. The sonthern 
Finner, inhabits the seas of the Falkland 
islands. 

(C) Sperm Whales: Physeteridas. 

(A.) Caiodon macrocephalus. 


Physeter macrooephalus, 
Linn, 

Physeter gibbus,^cArc6«r. 
trumpo, Bonnaterre. 


Catodon trumpo,(?crrard 
Cetus macrocephalus, 

Ohtn, 

Northern Sperm whale. 


its principal food are the sepiadas or cuttle 
fish, but it swallows small fishes. 

(^) Catodon Colneti, The Mexican sperm- 
whale is ari inhabitant of the North Pacific, 
the South Seas, and the equatorial oceans. 

(m.) Catodon polycyphus. 

South Sea Sperm whale. I Sperm whale. 

Cachalot. | 

Inhabits the southern ocean. 

(n.) Catodon Kogia^ Gray. Taken near the 
Cape of Qood Hope. It has a short head, and 
is supposed to be the young of C. polycyphus. 

(o.) Catodon Australis, a sperm whale of the 
rooean near Australia. It is about 35 ft. long. 

(p.) Beluga^ Kingii, has been taken oflf the 
coasts of Australia, where it represents the 
white whale, B.*catodon, Catodon macroce¬ 
phalus. 

The following kinds of whales occur at Ja¬ 
pan, 


Kud sMri, Jap., is caught frequently about 
Japan, but particularly in the Sea Khumano 
which washes the southern coasts of the 
great Island Nipon, as also about the islltnds 
Tsussima and Goto, and upon the coasts of 
Omura and Nomo. 

Sebio, Jap., is the chief, and indeed the 
largest of the whale kind. It affords most train 
oil, and its flesh is very good and wholesome, 
so far that fishermen and the common people 
attribute their good state of health amidst all 
the injuries of cold and weather to which 
they are continually exposed, chiefly to their 
eating this fie.sh. 

Awo Sangi, commonly Kokad-sura, that is, 
small whale, is gray or ash-colored, smaller 
than the Sebio, from which it also differs 
something in shape. 

Nagass, Jap., is commonly 20 to 30 
fathoms long, and has this particular, that it 
can stay iinder water for two or three hours, 
during which time it can travel a vast way, 
whereas other whales must continually come 
up to the surface of the water for fresh sup¬ 
plies of air. 

Sotookad-sura, Jap., that is, the whale of 
blind people, so called from the figure of a 
Bijwu, a sort of lute, which blind people in 
Japan use to play upon, which is said to bo 
naturally represented on its back. It is not 
a very large sort, rnd seldom exceeds ten fa¬ 
thoms in length. It is caught frequently 
about Japan, but the flesh is reckoned un¬ 
wholesome food, being as they say too hot, 
and occasioning coughs, fevers, eruptions on 
the skin, and sometimes sinall-pox. It is 
brought to market with other fish, and sold 
for the flesh of the sebio, but those who know 
it will never buy it. 

Mako, Jap., nevey exceeds three or four fa¬ 
thoms in length. This same name is given 
to the young ones of tlib other kinds. This 
is caught frequently upon the eastern coasts 
of Japan, as also upon the coasts of Kij nok- 
uni and Satziirna. Ambergris is found in the 
intestines of this whale. The head yields a 
small quantity of train-oil. * 

Iwasikura, Jap., that is, Sardin’s Eater, 
has a tail and fins like common fish. Kmmp- 
fer saw this sort when he went up t6 court, 
between Carain^ki and Simmoseki^ and 
took it to be that which the Dutch call 
Noord Caper. 

Of all these several kinds of Japanese 
whales, nothing is thrown away as useless, ex¬ 
cepting only the large shoulder bone. The skin, 
which is black in most kinds, the fiesb, which 
is red and looks like beef, the intestines, 
which from their remarkable length are call¬ 
ed Feakfirs, that is, an hundred fathoms 
long, and all the inward parts, are eaten pic« 
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kled, boiled, roasted, or fried. The fat or blub- erystidised in brilliant white masses. Pure 
ber is boiled into train-oil^ and even the sedi- spermaceti is white^ tastelei^ inodorous, crys- 
ments of the second boiling are eaten. The taline, insoluble in water^ slightly soluble in 
bones^ such as are of a cartilaginous substance, boiling alcohol; it forms a soap with pptasb. 
are boiled when fresh, and cut, or scraped, It is composed of carbon 81*66, hydrogen 
cleaned and dried for the use of the kitchen. 12‘86, oxygen 5*47. Spermaceti was once 
Several little things are made of the jaw-bones, much used internally as a demuloent and 
fins and other bones, which are of a more emollient, especially in troublesome catarrhs 
solid substance, and particularly their fine and dysentery. It is at present employed 
steel-yards for weighing gold and silver are solely as an external application, being an 
made of them, and have borrowed their name ingredient in numerous cerates and oint*^ 
frpm them. meets. Mr. Beale gives eighty-four feet as the 

The Cachalot, Phyaeter macrocephahis, is length of a sperm whale of the largest size, 
the sperm whale ; the male ranges in length and its diameter twelve or fourteen feet. Of 
fromSStu 76 feet, and is about 60 feet in the this huge mass, the head occupies about one- 
average, but the female does not exceed 30 or 35 third of the entire length, with a thickness 
feet. The cachalot is without symmetry, of a little inferior to that of the body, while, as 
prevailing dullblack colour,occaoionally mark- this thickness is eqival throughout, the front 
ed with white, especially on the abdomen and of the head terminating abruptly, as if an 
tail. They propel themselves round by atrik- immense solid block had been sawn off, this 
ingand pulling against the water with theflash- part of the animal bears no small resemblance 
es of their tails. The lower jaw is diminutive, to an immense box. The appearance of a 
slender, and in form not unlike the mandible whale when disturbed, and going what seamen 
of a bird ; the teeth of the upper jaw, wholly call “ head-out,'^ with his vast bluff bead pro¬ 
ivory, in aged males are of great solidity, and jected every few seconds out of water, has a 
weigh from two to four lbs. each. It spouts most extraordinary appearance, 
a thick watery mist from its nostrils at inter- Beluga Catodon, of Pallas^ also placed by 
vala of ten or fifteen minutes. Its valuable Gray, Gerard, Lesson and Lacepede as of the 
fat or sperm is chiefly situated in the head, genera Phyaeter, Delphinus, Delphinapturus, 
It is a solid mass of soft yellow oily fat, weigh- and Catodon, is one of the Delphinidae» found 
iug between two or three tons, in a hollow of in the North Pacific, North Atlantic and 
the head, bared on the upper jaw, and form- Arctic Oceans. 

ing the front and lower part of the snout. The Globiocephalus Indicus, Blyth, the Casing 
cavity,called case, is situated to the right and whale, is closely affined to the European QL 
beneath the spouting canal, and corresponds deductor, but differs externally in being whol- 
to nearly the entire length of that tube. It is ly of a black colour. Its inter-maxillaries are 
filled with a very delicate well of cellular tis- shorter ; the teeth fewer and larger, number- 
sue, containing in large cells a limpid and oily ing 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 below, on each side : 
fluid, which is liberated on the slightest force, the upper view of the maxillaries differs con- 
The quantity, chiefly spermaceti, contained in siderably in contour, being broader and less 
this singular receptacle, is often very con- elongated in the Indian species; and there 
siderable, and nearly 500 gallons have been are other discrepancies which are less marked, 
obtained from the case of one whale. It has Globiocephalus Rissii. The Yellow Sea af- 
been noticed in the Mediterranean, and a fords this species of Cowfish or round head- 
stray individual in the Thames. Cetaceum, ed cachalot, which the Japanese capture. 
Latin, the Spermaceti, is a concrete, fatty sub- Other species of whale resort to the waters 
stance, found in several parts of the body east of Manchuria. 

of the great-headed cachalot whale, the Cata- Seals have been observed on tiie coasts of 
don macrocephalus, but the head is the chief Liantung, but nothing is known of their ape- 
repository of this secretion, especially a cavity cies or habits.— William^8 Middle Kingdom^ 
in the upper jaw, in which it exists mixed with p. 258. Tennent SkeU Nat Hutory of Ceylon. 
oil. The spermaceti whale occurs in the p. American Expedition to Japanip,2Ad. 
Pacific, Indian, and Chinese seas. The liquid Captain Sparkes in Eeng, As. Soc. Journ. 
first drawn from the head of the animal is a No. 4. 1852, p, 68. Onseleys TraveUt vol. i.p. 
mixture of spermaceti and sperm oil; from 150, 230, 231. Arrian Hut Ind. cap, 30. 
this the solid matter is separated by filtration Kcempfer History of Japan^ vol. i. pp, 133, 
through bags, and subsequent compression, 134. Hartwig, Q^Shavghnessyfp, Oosst^s 
After thiiEfitis melted in water, skimmed, and Natural History^ p. 115, 6, 7. Smith, p, 230, 
re-melted with a little potash water, to remove WHAMPEE. Chin. Cookia punctata, BUu 
the last traces of the oil; lastly, it is permit- WHAMPOA, a town built on. Bankshal 
ted to concrete slawly, during which it is island} in the Canton river. Two high islands 
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by Europeans commonly called Danes and 
French islands, form Whampoa anchorage in 
lat: 23° 6J' N. 

WHANQHEE. Malay. Japan., a namede- 
rived from the Chinese wang, yellow, and hee, 
root, a species of cane exported fromChina.The 
Whangee cane has pale, bard bark and flexi¬ 
ble stem, with intervals of about an inch and 
a half or two inches, and a number of little 
holes at the knots. Those small canes, with 
short internodes, are imported from China in¬ 
to England as walking sticks. Liverpool re¬ 
ceived in 

1851.. . 1,300 canes. I 1853...6,000 canes. 

1852.. . 11,000 „ I 1854...4,000 „ 

— Seeman. Simmond*$ Diet. See Calamus. 
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Hinteh, Ar. Qebuo, Hind. 

Lai, Chin. Giano, Formonto, It. 

Siau-met, „ Gandum, Trigo, Malay. 

Kia-ftlze-ts, „ Khauak, Panj. 

Hvode, Dan. Gundum, Pkrs. 

Tarw, Dut. Pszenica, Pol. 

Froment. Bled, Ble, Fr. Trigo, Port. 

Weitzen, Qkr. Pscheniz, Rus. 

Purvi, Qii. Hvete, Sw. 

Gaon, Guz. Godumbi, Tam. 

Khittah, Hbb. Godumalu, Tel. 


The geographical range of the wheat region 
in the eastern continent and Australia, lies 
principally between the 30th and 60tb paral¬ 
lels of north latitude, and the 30th and 40th 
degrees south,being chiefly confined to France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
Prussia, Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Northern and Southern Africa, Tar¬ 
tary, India, China, Australia, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Japan. Along the Atlantic por¬ 
tions of tho western continent, it embraces 
the tract lying between the 30th and 50th 
parallels, and in the country westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, one or two more degrees 
farther north. Along the west coast of South 
America, as well as in situations within the 
torrid zone, sufllciently elevated above the 
level of the sea, and properly irrigated by na¬ 
tural or artificial means, abundant crops are 
often produced. Wheat has, from time im¬ 
memorial, been a staple crop in the plains 
of Northern India, and especially in the 
Punjab, The climate and soil are well fitted 
for this cereal, but owing to defects and care¬ 
lessness in the agriculture and harvesting, the 
crops, though excellent, fall short of what 
most corn-growing countries produce. Fur¬ 
ther—owing to foul boats and granaries, and 
to the moifit heat of the months immediately 
Bucceeding harvest, the Indian wheat reaches 
England in a state too dirty and weevelled for 
market. The hard wheat is preferred by the 
natives of India to the soft. Wheat is grown 
to a great extent in Berar, in Coimbatore, and 
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largely in Burmah; but Mr. M^on had never 
seen it under culture in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, although Commissioner Durand m^e 
an attempt to introduce it. No doubt, on the 
Karen mountains, the cultivator would reap 
an ample harvest. In India there are several 
species and varieties of wheat, viz ; 

Tr. vulgare, var. hybernum, or winter wheat. 
„ „ „ eestivum, or sprang wheat. 

„ compositum, Egyptian wheat. 

„ spelta, Bere or spelt, much cultivated 
in France. 

„ monococcum, remarkable for its single 
row of grain. 

That which is chiefly cultivated in England 
is the Triticum vulgare ; of this there are two 
varieties—T. sestivum, or summer wheat, 
and T. hybernum, or winter wheat; the for¬ 
mer is sown in the spring, and the latter in the 
autumn : of these varieties, again, there are 
several different modifications. On account 
of the early cultivation of many of the 
kinds of wheat as articles of diet, it is im¬ 
possible to tell where the most common species 
are really indigenous. All the species of Triti¬ 
cum are. however, found moat abundantly in 
temperate climates, and there take the place 
of the food used in tho hotter parts of the 
world. Wheat is in northern climates what 
rice and maize are in warmer ones. In India, 
wheat of all kinds is the growth of the rabi or 
spring harvest. The number of varieties in 
the Panjabis not in reality very grsat, though 
considerable difference of nomenclature exists. 
Wheat is sown in the months of Kartak and 
first half of Maghar, for the rabi harvest, and 
is cut in Baisakh (April.) Wheat is often sown 
mixed with barley ; this is called goji in the 
Punjab, and trikala in Cis-Sutlej States, or 
with gram, Cicer arietinum, and then called 
bhera; or the red and white varieties are 
sown together under the name of jogyan. The 
principal diflerence observable in Panjab 
wheats, is that some are bearded and some are 
awnless; there are two sorts of thh bearded 
wheat, one with a dark colored beard, the other 
with a light yellow beard. 

Dr. Royle had not seen wheat higher than 
8,000 feet, but Gerard speaks of wheat at 
10,000, and Captain Webb of wheat at 12,000, 
on the southern slope of the Himalaya. The 
extr^e limit is given at 13,000 to 15,000 
feet. Wheat grows to a height of 13,000 
feet at Lara and Ladang, above Dangk-kar 
in the Spiti valley. In the valley of the 
Indus, it appears at Ugshe and Chimra, at 
11,000 to 12,000 Veet. A wheat, called 
Daud khani, with a large and very white 
grain, was introduced from the N, W. Pro¬ 
vinces, and grown chiefly on the banks of the 
Sutlej, on*alluvial and irrigated lands. It is 
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much used by sweetmeat makers on account 
of its being so white. It sells, where grown, 
at about 31 to 32 seers per rupee, always 
cheaper than pamman, being considered in¬ 
ferior. 

Mooltan wheat is beardless, and its grain 
long and heavy. It is exported in large quan¬ 
tities to Raj poo tana and to Sindh. 

Wheat is largely used in China. It is exclu¬ 
sively raised in the provinces of Honan, Shensi, 
Shansi, Shantung and Pehchihli. As a rule 
it is sown in winter, although occasionally as 
a spring crop. It is usually sown broadcast. 


COMPOSITION. 

Bombay 

Bazaar. 

Bombay 

Bazaar. 

Madras. 

Calcut¬ 

ta. 

Moisture . 

13-41 

13-32 

10-80 

11-78 

Nitrogenous matter 

12-84 

14-90 

12-98 

12-73 

Starchy matter .. 

70-99 

68-64 

72-58 

72-58 

Fatty or oily matter 

1 17 

1-14 

MO 

1 10 

Mineral constituents(a8li).. 

1-59 

2-10 

1-68 

1*9U 







ai 

O el 


Guzerat. 


ncQ 

« 



Moisture . 

12-56 

12-40 

13-28 

10*88 

Nitrogenous matter .. 

14-26 

14-68 

13-19 

13-30 

Starchy matter 

70-26 1 

69-78 

70 87 

73-23 

Fatty or oily matter.. 

1-06 

1-16 

1-20 

1-29 

Mineral constituents (ash).. 

1-8G 

1-98 

1-45 

1-30 


The part of the wheat plant which yields 
the food of man is the fruit, seeds, or grain. 
This fruit, although small in itself, generally 
forms a large proportion of the plant. Wheat- 
seeds or grains, as brought to the market, and 
as supplied to the miller, are deprived of their 
palese, or husks, which, when coarsely ground, 
form the article known as bran and pollard. 
The number of parts into which ground wheat 
is separated, and the amount of each yielded by 
given quantities, vary according to the charac¬ 
ters of the wheat, and the processes adopted 
by different millers. In the wheats which arc 
hard, the integuments separate with difficulty, 
and therefore the flour produced from these 
usually contjtins a greater proportion of 
adherent bran than do those flours procured 
from wheats which are soft, and which part 
with their epidermic coverings more readily. 
The following are the products with the quan¬ 
tities obtained, of one quarter, or eight bush¬ 
els of ground English wheat weighing 504 lbs. 
Flour ... ... ... ... 392 lbs. 

Biscuit, or flue middlings ... ... 80 ,, 

Toppings or specks ... ... 8 ,, 

Best or Turkey Pollard, or twenty 

penny ... ... 15 „ 

Fine Pollard ... ... ... 18 ,, 

Bran and coarse Pollard ... ... 50 „ 

I «088 sustained by evaporation, and 
waste io grinding, dressing, &c. ... 11 ,, 
All kinds of wheat contain water in 
^eater or lesser quantities. Its amount 
is greater in cold countries than in warm. In 
Al^ce&om 16 to 20 per cent.; Englmidfrom 
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14 to 17 percent.; United States from 12 to 
14 per cent ; Africa and Sicily from 9 to 11 
per cent. This accounts for the fact that the 
same weight of southern flour yields more 
bread than northern, English wheat yields 13 
lbs. more to the quarter than Scotch. Alaba¬ 
ma flour, it is said, yields 20 per cent, more 
than that of Cincinnati. And iu general, 
American flour absorbs 8 or 10 per cent 
more of its own weight of water in being 
made into bread than the English. The 
English grain is fuller an^ rounder than the 
American, being puffed up with moisture. To 
ascertain the amount of water in flour, take a 
small sample, say five ounces, and weigh it 
carefully ; put it into a dry vessel, which 
should be heated by boiling watery after six 
or seven hours, weigJi it; its loss of weight 
shows the original amoujit of water. 

Bombay wheat is whiter and heavier than 
that from Kattywar, and produces a greater 
quantity of soojie and flour. That of Katty¬ 
war is smaller and darker, and produces good 
flour though smaller in quantity, with less 
soojie. 

Bread, In India, in making bread of wheat, 
one process is first thoroughly to clean the 
wheat, and for this one woman will clean 430 
lbs. in a day, and in the evening the cleaned 
wheat is placed on a table and thoroughly wet¬ 
ted and the water left to drain from it during 
the night. The next morning, the still moist 
grain is ground iu handmills by women, a wo¬ 
man grinding lbs. 40 in a day. It is then sifted, 
and as much fine flour and soojie as can be 
obtained are laid aside. The remainder, then 
termed Naka, is subjected to a more power- 
full mill, and an inferior kind of soojie and a 
second sort of flour obtained from it. The re¬ 
sidue is then ground iu a large mill, and yields 
a coarse flour and bran. 

Bra^ is what remains of wheat after the 
flour and soojie is extracted. 

Soojie is the heart of the wheat and k obtain¬ 
ed by coarsely sifting the coarsely ground 
wheat with sieves and sooras, by which all the 
small particles of the bran are separated from 
it; one woman can thus clean lbs. 50 a day. 

First sort flour is produced by finer sifting 
from the first grinding of the wheat. 

Second sort flour is sifted from the first 
grinding of the wheat, after the fine is extract¬ 
ed, and also from the second grinding. 

Bread, The materials for bread are lbs. 60 
of 1st soojie, lbs. 20 of 2nd sort or naka soojie, 
and lbs. 20 of let sort flour, lbs. 100 of these 
ingredients produce lbs. 128 of bread. 

Biscuit is made from 2nd sort soojie and 
flour mixed in the proportion of lbs. 75 of naka 
soojie and lbs. 85 of second sort flour. This 
’ produces only about lbs. 85 of biscuit, which 
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being well baked; is dried for two days 
in a kiln. 

Barm or yeast sufficient for 800 loaves, lb. 
1 each, is made of brown sagar Ibs^ 2, potatoes 
lbs, hops oz-i, with half a gallon of water ; 
boil and mash the potatoes; boil the hops until 
none appear on the surface of the water, strain 
and dissolve the sugar in the liquor. The pota¬ 
toes are then added, and the whole is strained 
into a jar or small tub. The quantity pro¬ 
duces about pints, and is generally ready 
for use in 12 hours. The addition of a small 
portion of the old Barm hastens fermentation. 
—Royle ; Bombay Times ; Simmonds ; Ste¬ 
wart y Smith ; Powell ; Me CuUocIl 

WHEAT-EAR. The Indian wheat-ear,Saxi- 
cola atrogularis, is generally distributed over 
sandy wastes. The black-throated wheat-ear, 
Saxicola atrogularis, is common ; its favourite 
food is it small white worm, which it digs out 
of the sun-baked soil,— Adams. 

WHEAT-MIDGE. Cecidomyia tritici, a 
fly and its caterpillar, infecting wheat, 

WHEELER, J. Talboxs, author of Madras 
in the Olden Time. The History of India from 
the Earliest Ages. The Geography of Hero¬ 
dotus, etc. etc. Vol. I. The Vedic Period and 
the Maha Bharata. 8vo. cloth, p. Ixxv. and 
576.T85.—Vol. II. The Ramayana and the 
Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth p. Ixxxviii. and 
680, with 2 maps. 2 Is. 

WHEELS. To keep tires on wheels, be¬ 
fore putting on the tires fill the felloes with 
linseed oil ; use a long cast-iron oil heater, 
made for the purpose ; the oil is brought to 
a boiling heat, and the wheel is placed on a 
pole so as to hang each felloe in the oil for 
one hour. The timber should be dry, as wet 
timber will not take oil. Caro should be taken 
that the oil be not made hotter than boiling 
heat, in order that the timber be not burnt. 
Timber filled with oil is not susceptible of 
water and much more durable.— Herald, 

WHtRL POOLS. 

Tayway* Bo aw. I Gird-ab, Pkrs. 

These occasionally occur in che Ganges and 
Irrawadi. A native writing of one which he 
saw near Koostee, says lie saw the water 
within two or three miles whirling into a 
cavity several yards deep, which, after an in¬ 
terval, disgorged that which it had previously 
taken into it. 

WHIRLWIND. 

Lay*boay, Burm. I Gird bad, Fees. 

Devil.wind, Enq. | Peshaab, Tam. 

The whirlwinds which occur in the desert 
west of Kharan, near Regan in Baluchistan, 
WQuld perhaps be more correctly <»lled by some 
other nanae. They are vast columns of sand, 
which begin by a trifling agitation with a re¬ 
volving motion on the surface of the desert, 
and gradually ascend and expand, until the 


tops of them arelost to the view,in which man¬ 
ner they move about with every breath of wind 
like a pillar of sand. Lieut. Pottinger saw at the 
same time thirty or forty of them of different 
dimensions, apparently from one to twenty 
yards in diameter. Those who have seeti a 
waterspout at sea may exactly conceive the 
same formed of sand on shore. Whirlwinds 
are extremely common in the Panjab, and in 
the central parts of the peninsula of India, 
and some of them are supposed to be owing 
to electric action. Dr. Adams, writing of 
them, observes that about noon, when the 
west wind seta in, clouds of sand sweep across 
the country, penetrating through the minutest 
chinks and crevices. Whirlwinds (or devils, 
as they are commonly called by Europeans) 
are then of frequent occurrence. At a distance 
they look like revolving clouds of smoke, 
shooting upwards fully 200 feet. These 
cycloidal movements often last for upwards 
of half an hour, and carry with them what¬ 
ever light substance they may encounter ; 
after gliding along for some distance they 
finally disappear. The meeting of two opposite 
currents of air is no doubt the cause, inas¬ 
much as a whirlwind was always ^een to 
commence at the corners of two ranges of 
buildings placed at right angles to each other. 
The following note of the loss of polarity by 
the needle during a whirlwind is given in a 
letter in the Bombay Times, May 30,1846 
There is a class of magnetic local pertur¬ 
bations apparently confined to these seas, one 
of which was experienced by the Queen on her 
late voyage from Aden, which we do not re¬ 
member to have seen noticed by magnfeticians. 
When about three hundred miles from Bom¬ 
bay, the people on board the steamer observ¬ 
ed the atmosphere get suddenly clouded all 
around with that strange lurid appearance 
which indicates the approach of a burst of rain 
or hurricane. By and bye appeared over 
head those strange and turbulent vapours 
commonly attendant on a whirlwind or 
waterspout,—and a light whirlwind accord¬ 
ingly made its appearance. At this time the 
magnetic virtue of the compass appeared to 
vanish : the needle lost its polarity and tra¬ 
versed equally in all directions. A state of 
matters so surprising was of short endurance : 
the sky cleared without a tempest, and all 
went well again. It was, we think* aboutv4. 
D. 1844, that an accident of this sort was met 
with by the H. 0. schooner Mahl on her - 
way from the Persian Gulf. She was sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful grpups of whirlwinds 
and waterspouts ranging al^ut her in all di¬ 
rections, when, suddenly the needle lost its 
polarity and continued for some time useless 
for the purpose of steering. We are unable 
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to lay X)ur hands on the account of the cir¬ 
cumstance published at the time, but remem¬ 
ber perfectly its occurrence. To these we may 
add many others. ^ Dr. Bradley has clearly 
established the fact’that the lesser whirlwinds 
at all events are either due to direct electrical 
agency, or are characterised by the most 
striking electrical exhibitions.— Poiiinger'H 
Travels, Beloochistan <i: Sinde, j). 135 - 6 . 
Adames N^aturalist in India, 

WHITE AIN. Eng. Pentaptera arjuna. 

WHITE ANTS, - or Termites, literally 
build a cell round the great progenitrix of 
the community, and feed her through aper¬ 
tures, Whenever buildings are infested with 
the destructive white-ants, their nests con¬ 
taining the queen ant will alw»aya be found 
ill the immediate neighbourliood ; and as the 
destruction of the queen ant destroys the 
colony, there is no reason why any building 
should suffer from this destructive insect; 
and instructions are now given generally for 
diggin^up the white-ants* nests in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of all public buildings. Writers often 
take it for granted that the nest of the white- 
ant contains ordy one queen, but a royal cell not 
unfrequently contains two, and sometimes three 
queens, and several royal cells containing one 
or more queens, may frequently be found in the 
samenest, Theground should be excavated un¬ 
til the entire destruction of the nest has placed 
the destruction of all the queens beyond doubt. 
Vegetable wax has been found efficient in 
checking the approach of the white-ants. Cul¬ 
tivators of sugar-cane know how destruc¬ 
tive are the ravages of these insects, and 
the following is said to be an efficacious, 
though rather tedious remedy : 

Asufoetida (7ii7?y), 8 chittack ; mustard seed 
cake {Surson hi-khulli)^ 8 seer ; putrid fish, 4 
seer ; bruised butch root, 2 seer ; muddur, 2 
seer. Mix together in a large vessel with 
water sufficient to make them into the thick¬ 
ness of curd ; then steep each slip of cane in 
it for half an hour before planting, and, lastly, 
water the lines three times previous to setting 
the cane, by irrigating the water course with 
water mixed up with bruised butch root, or 
muddur, if the former be not procurable. 
White-ants can be cwnpletely extirpated from 
a cane plantation, by manuring the soil welf 
with mustard cake, and stirring it up constant¬ 
ly. A mixture of quick-lime, soap and tar, 
smeared where the white-ants appear, puts an 
effectual stop to theirinroads. Tar, turpentine, 
kerosine oil, earth oil, and margosa oil are 
also valuable; wood ashes also are of value, 
sprinkled about the orifices of the dwell¬ 
ings, and smoking them out with wet straw; | 
the Aconts calamus, steeped in water, is said 
to be of use. Sarcostemma acidum is employ¬ 


ed in the west of India to destroy them. The 
** Poona Obser^r’* states that tobacco decoc¬ 
tion was applied to a piece of ground where 
for eleven years the white ants bad destroyed 
every thing put down ; their removal was most 
effectually secured by the sprinkling of the de¬ 
coction. The timbers which have proved least 
susceptible of injury by white-ants are Teak, 
Peddawak, 'rrinconiallee, and Ro.'^e. Solutions 
of salts, ashes, and quick-lime, prove tempo¬ 
rarily efficacious; and if dry ashes be put 
into an ant hill, and hot water poured in, the 
ants will be killed. 

Saturating the soil beneath the floors and 
about the foundations with salt water brine, 
(fee., especially with the brine from fish boil¬ 
ings, which take place where fish oil is made, 
may prove eft’ectual. 

In existing buildings, augur holes from the 
top of the beams near the walls may be bor¬ 
ed, and fish oil or the earth oil (naphtha) pour¬ 
ed in, and allowed to find its way into the 
wood. In short a process similar to creosoting 
extemporised. Fish oil is effectual, and is 
more readily diffused through the wood. 

A coating of tar, creosoting, and impregna¬ 
tion with dilute sulphate of copper, by means 
of Bouclierie’s apparatus, appear effectually t(f 
preserve timber and other substances from the 
attacks of white-a»its. 

Few Umbers (unlessthey have gone through 
some creosoting of kyanising operation) can 
be said to be quite impervious to the attack 
of white-ants. The timber of the Strych- 
1103 nux vomica is, however, quite proof 
against them, probably owing to the very 
bitter properties of the timber. The Sal or 
Shorea robusta, also, as far as has been obser¬ 
ved, quite withstands tlieir attacks. The harder 
timbers of India, such as the iron wood or 
Mesua, the Soymida fehrifuga, and the Acha, 
or Hardwickia -binata, are the timbers least 
susceptible of injury by this insect.— Mr. Sifnp- 
kins, Mr. Rohde, Mr. Smart, Col Simpson, 
Dr. Hunter, Captain R. H. Beddome, Captain 
Dangerfield, Col. T. 11 . Campbell in Proceed^ 
ings Madras Military Board. Poona Observer, 
WHITE AUSENIC. White oxide ofarsenio. 
WHITE BALSAM of commerce, also called 
Myrrh-seed, also quinquino, is made from the 
balsam of Peru, which is a product of the 
Myrospermum peruiferum of Central America, 
also from the M. pubescens. 

WHITE BASIL. Basella alba, Linn, 
WHITE BREAD FRUIT. Artocarpus 

pubescens, Willde. ' 

WHITE CEDAR See Cedar. 

WHITE CLOVER, or Dutch Clover. See 
Glover seed. 

WHITE GOCK’SXJOMB. SirwarL Uijsfj}. 
Celosia argentea. 
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Enq. 


WHITE COPPER. See Copper. 

WHITE COf‘PERAS. * 

Sal vitrioli, 
^Zinci sulphas, 
Caburnic, 
Vulley-toofcum, 
Tootura, 


Fr. 

Qeb. 


LaT. 


SaNs. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


ViThite Titriol, 

Sulphate of zinc, 

Sulfate de zinc, 

Schwefelsaures, 

Zinkoxyd, „ 

SuffedTootia, Guz. fiiN., 

A salt formed by the union of sulphuric 
acid with the oxide of zinc. It is found 
native in the mines of Qoslar and other 
places.— Faulkner, McCulloch. 

WHITE COTTON TKEE. Eriodendron 
anfractuosum, D. C, 

WHITE CUMIN. Eng. Cumin seed, 

WHITE DAMMER. Resin of Valeria In- 
dica, Linn. See Resins. 

WHITE DENDROBIUM. Dendrobium 
cretaceum. 

WHITE DOG ISLANDS. See Min river. 

WHITE EUGENIA. Coiiooarpus latifolia. 

WHIT E FLO WE R E D B A UR IN GTONIA. 
Grows in the Tavoy and Mergiii jangles, with 
drooping spikes of white flowers three or four 
feet long ; and which would be much admir¬ 
ed if introduced into the cities. The leaves 
are very large and lyre shaped, and both 
flowers and foliage would contrast well with 
the.other trees around it. The species is not 
described,— Mason. 

WHITE-FLOWERED llIIODODEN- 
DRON. Rhododendron arfcjenteum. 

WHITE FLOWERING JUSTICIA. Jus- 
ticia nasuta. 

WHITE GALLS. See Galls. 

WHITE GOURD. P^no. Benincasa ceri- 
fera, jSavi.y also Cucurbita hispida, WilldCy 
Ainslie, 

WHITE GUAVA. Psidium pyriferum, 
Linn. Guava tree. 

WHITE GUM, of Van Dirfman’s Laud. See 
Eucalyptus. 

^VlilTE HUNS. Khondemeer quotes the 
Nizam-ut-Tuarikh as to the king of theHiatila 
or White Huns.— Malcolm's History of Persia, 
vol- i- V' 177. 

WHITE JUARI. Anglo-Hind. Sorghum 
vulgare. 

WHITE LEAD. 

Aafoida], Ar, 

Yuen Fen ; Chin^ 

Pch-fen; „ 

Fen yuen ; Pensih ; „ 

Hu-fen; „ 

Kwango fen ; 

Kwaiiten;Shwui-fen; „ 

Carbonate of lead £no. 

Ploni Carbonate, Fr. , 

This carbonate o! lead is made by heating 
thin plates or thin tubes of lead in vinegar; 
when mixed with oil, it becomes white paint. 

WHITE MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 
Basella alba, Ltn?i. 
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Rleiweisfl, 

Sulfedab, 


Guz, 


Cerussa, 

Plumbi Carbonas, 
Muthu Vullay, 
Stbaydii, 
latibedsb, 


Ger. 

Hind. 

Peks. 

It. 

Lat. 

Tam. 

1’el. 

Turk. 


WHITE MANGROVE, Avicennia to- 

mentosa, Linn.; Roxb .; W. Ic. 

WHITE MISSI.-? See Heera-kassis. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN EBONY. Bauhinia 

Candida. 

WHITE MUSLT. SeeMoosli. 

WHITE MUSTARD. See Mustard seed. 

WHITE OXIDE OF ARSENIC. See 
Arsenic. 

WHITE PADDY-BIRDS. See Egret. 

WHITE PADOUK. See Kino. 

WHITE PEPPER. - 
SuffedMirch, Guz. Hind. I Vella ni el logo, Tam. 

Piper-^album, Lat. | Telia mirrialu, Trl. 

The fruit of a slender climbing plant, Piper 
nigrum, gathered after it is fully ripe, and 
freed of its dark coat by maceration in water. 
It is smooth on the surface, and is milder 
than the black-pepper. The plant is exten¬ 
sively cultivated in Malabar, Sumatra, Siam, 
Malacca, &c.— Faulkner. 

WHITE PUMPKIN. Lagenaria vulgaris.. 
Cucurbita lagenaria, Lirai. * 

WHl'l'E ROCK. See Pedra Branca. 

WHITE ROCK-SALT. See Iran. 

WHITE ROSE-SCENTED BAUHINIA. 
syn. of Bauhinia albida ? Gibson. 

WHITE SAPPHIRE. See Corundum. 

WHITE SQUALL. See Cyclone, Hurri¬ 
cane, Storm, Wind. 

WHITE THORN. Cratiegus crenulata, 
Roxb. 

WHPLE TOURMALINE. See Tourmaline. 

WHITE VITRIOL. Sulphate of zinc. 
White copperas. 

WHITE WOOD, or White Cedar of Jamai¬ 
ca. Bignonia leucoxyloii. 

WHITING. See Chalk. 

WHITING FISH. 

Indian whiting, Eng. I Dary.a ka Sbaikara, Duk. 
Kullengan umtcbieOuK. | Kelluuga meeu, Tam. 

Two or three species of fish common in Cal¬ 
cutta are called whiting, from tbeir resem¬ 
blance, both in form and flavour, to the Eu¬ 
ropean fish of that name, 

Corviuus coitor, Blyih, inhabits the estu¬ 
aries of the Ganges and Irawaddy. Its air- 
bladder makes 'excellent isinglass. Mr. 
Mason describes the Corvinus coitor, or 
Indian whiting, and the Folynemus sele as 
yielding isinglass in Tenasserim- Corvinus 
coitor is frequently seen in the Maulmain ba¬ 
zars, and besides being a good fish for the ta¬ 
ble, its air-bladder makes excellent islngla^. 
More species than one are sold under the same 
native name. Corvinus chaptis, Baio chaptis,, 
the Bola, inhabits the Malay coast: furnishes 
isinglass. 

WHITLOW ROOT. Eulopbla virens, R.Br. 

WHONAY. Can. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

WHORL FLOWERED RUELLIA. RueL 
lia strepens. 
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WIEPA-WAKSE. l<s, 

WI. See £areb* 

WI. Hlisrp. of Sutlej valley, Olea Euiropk, 
0. femigiuea, 0. cufipidata. Olive. 
WIANDUHREN. Gbr. Clock. 

WICKER and leather boats traverse most 
of the rivers in the peninsula of India. 

WIDDA-TILAM. Tam. Oil of Mentha 
crispa, M. sativa. Mint. Peppermint. 

WIDOW. 

Rajat, Ab. 

Aem, „ 

Rabz, „ 

Rabzat, „ 

Tor, „ 

Feadbb, Celt. 

" Bewa ; Rand, Hind. 

Vcdova, It. 

Vidna, Lat. Sr. 


Be\va, Pbrs. 

Be shauhar, ,, 

Vidova, Old Prussian. 
Widewa, , ,, 
Vi-dbava, Sanso. 

Viduwvo Slavonic. 

Kumbinjathee, Tam. 

Vi-dhava, Tel. 


The widows of the various races of south¬ 
eastern Asia, are treated very variously. 
Amongst the polyandrist Nair race, such a 
state as widowhood is an impossibility. With 
several races, when a brother dies and 
leaves a widow, another brother marries her. 

The raahoinedan law also permits re-marri¬ 
age of widows, and in Arabia, Persia and 
Egypt such is common ; but in British India, 
maboraedan widows rarely^ re-marry^ Amongst 
the Jews of old the widow was allowed to 
re-raarry, and amongst the hindoos re-mar¬ 
riage of widows is permitted by their great law¬ 
giver Menu, but in practice it is almost never 
practised. The painfulness of the widowed 
state is alluded to in Lamentations i. I, How 
is she become as a widow,” and this can be 
understood by no one so well as by a hindoo 
widow, who is considered as the most forlorn 
and desolate being on earth ; such a female has 
her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is 
all but an outcast in the family of her deceas¬ 
ed husband. In British India, until the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck, many 
of the widows of rajputs and Jjrahmina burned 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands ; and to this day, in the island of 
Bali, the widows are stabbed with a kris, and 
their bodies burned with that of their hus¬ 
band’s. Widow burning is not authorised in the 
Rig-Veda ; a widow is merely to accompany 
her husband to the funeral pile, and there is 
addressed with avedic verse,viz., Rise woman, 
come to the world of life, thou sleepest nigh 
unto him whose life his gone : come to us. 
Thou hast thus fulfilled thy duties of a wife to 
the husband who once took thy band and 
made thee a mother .—Max Muller, Ghips, p* 
35. See Woman. 

WIEQANE—— 1 Eaten in various forms; 
The oil expresaed from it is considared to 
possess certain medicinal virtues. 

WIEPA-WANSS^ a Ceylon tribe of culti¬ 
vators and shepherds. 
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WIKSTRJEMIA SALICIFOLIA. 

WIQlIT, Dr; Robert^ 6f th# Madras Medical 
Service, a disffkiguished botanist and long in 
charge of the cotton experiments at Coimba* 
toor. Author of Contributions to In<Han Bo¬ 
tany, Lond. 1 vol, 8vo.—leones Plan tar unn 
Indi» Orientalis, 1 vol. 4to.—Wight and Ar¬ 
nett’s Prodromus Flor© Peninsulas Indiae Ori¬ 
entalis, 1 vol. 8vo.—On the medical proper¬ 
ties of Mudar, Mad. Lit. Trans, 1835^ vol. iL 
70.—On the Nuth Grass of the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, Ibid, 1838.—On the flax of Courtelam, 
from the Coromandel Coast; on the Landr 
winds of Coromandel, Ibid, vol. iii. 32.—On 
the Acclimation of extra-tropical Plants, Ibid^ 
vol. V. 39.-^On the Cultivation and Pre¬ 
paration of Senna, Ibid, 358. The la^ 
hours of Dr. Robert Wight were full of va¬ 
lue. In 1834 was published the first volume 
of Wight and Arnott’s Prodromus Flora) Pen- 
insulee ludieo Orientalis, His smaller work 
was named Contributions to the Botany of 
India, From 1838,he began to print the Illus¬ 
trations of Indian Botany, which were soon 
after followed by the leones Plantarum India) 
Orientalis, and liis Spicelegium Neilgherrien- 
sis, and in addition many papers appeared in 
the Madras Journal of Science and in the Cal¬ 
cutta Journal of Natural History. He died at 
Reading in England, about the 18th June 
1872.— Dr. Didst'8 Catalogue, 

WIGHTIA. A genus of plants called after 
Dr. Wight. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, at an 
elevation of several thousand feet, Dr. Hooker 
found great scandent trees twisting around 
the trunks of others, and strangling them ; 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath 
of climbers as one of the most remai'kable* 
vegetable pbeuomena of these mountains. 
These climbers belong to several orders, and 
may be roughly classified in tv^o groups.—(1.) 
Those whose stems merely twine, aud by con¬ 
stricting certain parts of their support, induce 
death.—(2.) Those which form a net-iVork 
round the trunk, by the coalescence of theif 
lateral branches and aerial roots, <kc.: th^sd 
wholly envelope and often conceal the tree 
they enclose, whose branches appear rising far 
above those of its destroyer., To the first of 
these groups belong many natural orders, of 
which the most prominent are—Leguminosse, 


ivies, hydrangea, vines, Pothos, &c. The in¬ 
osculating ones are almost all figs and Wigbtia: 
the latter id the most remarkable for its grasps 
ing xootB,^Hook€r Him, Jour. vol. i. page 
163-164. 

WIKSTBiEMIA SALICIFOLIA. Drie. 
Thilak, Bbab. \ Bhkt-niggi, RAvt; 

A small shrubby plant which cccum'spdt* 
ingly on some of the Punjab rivers iii the’ 
Himalaya at from 5,500 to 7,000^ ftet, tip tb; 


near the Indus: 


paper inleriof to that noth 
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the Dapbne is made from its bark in Kamaon^ 
and it furnishes a strong rope at Ny nee TaL— 
Dr. J. L> Stewart, 

WIJAO, a sovereign of Ceylon who intro¬ 
duced oaste, and which still prevails amongst 
the buddhist inhabitants, though condemned 
by the doctrines of their teacher. The Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, and British Governments have 
each tried to eradicate it. The Aggana 
Suttan, in the Dighanikuya section of the 
Pittaka, a discourse of Buddha, enforces the 
eligibility of all classes, however low, to the 
office of the priesthood, which commands the 
homage of the highest; and the same doc¬ 
trine is repeated in the Madhura Suttan. 

. The Wasala Suttan contains a stanza, begin¬ 
ning with “ Majacbcha W asala hotin,” which 
runs thus; “ A man does not become low 
caste by birth ; nor by birth does one become 
high caste ; high caste is the result of high 
actions, and by actions does a man degrade 
himself to a caste that is low.’’ It was found 
impossible, however, to eradicate it, and caste 
continued to be tolerated by Singhalese kings 
as a social institution. In other buddhist 
countries, Burmah, Siam and Tibet, caste 
does not exist in any similar form.— Tennm€e 
Ceylon, 

WILAYAT. Hind. Pkrs, written also Va- 
layat and Balait, foreign \ a foreign country. 
Yilayati, a foreigner. 

WILAYATI BENGAN. Hind. Solanum 
lycopersicum. 

WILAYATI KANTALA. Hind. Agave 
Americana. 

' WILAYATI KIKAR. Hind. Parkinsonia 
aculeata, also Acacia farnesiana. 

WILAYATI MENDHI. Hind. Myrtus 
communis. 

WILAYATI NIL. Hind. Prussian blue ; 
also indigo of Bengal, ho.% prepared in Euro¬ 
pean factories. , 

WILAYATI PEORI. Hind. Yellow chro- 
mate of lead. 

WILAYATI SUN,ofMuttra,Hibiscus can- 
nabinus. See Ambari, also Crotalaiia juucea, 
Limu 

WILD ALMOND TREE. Terminalia 
catappa. An oil is said to be obtained from 
the fruit of this tree.— M. E, J, R, 

WILD APRICOT, See Clusiaceae. 

WILD BEASTS* The demand for rare 
animals is constant, the various zoological in- 
atitutions on the continent of Europe and 
the ezhibitiona always wanting new ape. 
cimens. A good pair of Ilona are worthXl,000, 
and will command that price at almost any 
time. The tiger is more dangerous the 


lion, as he seems to add a peculiar cunning to 
his natural ferocity. Old tigers are the man* 
eaters. An aged animal, with blunted fangs 
and dulled claws, too stiff to pasture on ante¬ 
lopes and bullocks, feeds on human beings, a 
less troublesome prey. 

Elephants always find a ready market. 
About ten a year are taken to England on an 
average. A good tusker will find a dozen pur¬ 
chasers at £1,000 in London, and dol. 8,000 
in the United States. Even a dead elephant 
will find a buyer at from 100 to 250 dol. 
The African elephants are by far the finest, 
being twice the Hize of their Indian brothers. 
Elephants, according to age and sex, sell at 
from 1,900 to 2,500 rupees, Male elephants 
are troublesome, and sometimes exceedingly 
dangerous. They seem to be afflicted with a 
disease of the tusk, which drives them to mad¬ 
ness ; and so far as observation has gone, are 
absolutely voiceless. Changes of climate tell on 
them, and the least cold sensibly hurts them. 
They are dainty feeders. In America the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus sell well al¬ 
ways; the sale of a rhinoceros at £1,700 
has occurred ; the Boers find a market at Cape 
Town for them. 

For exhibition purposes, for vivacity,for good 
humour, sprigbtliness and general activity, the 
South American monkey carries off the palm. 
The African monkey, larger generally in size, 
is a stupid fellow when compared with bis 
American brother. The Indian monkey some¬ 
what lifts up the imputation thrown on his 
African relation, only he htas a spitefulness, 
and a tendency to try his sharp teeth : mon¬ 
keys are kleptomaniacs. This trait is useful 
when medicine is to be administered. If 
you try to give a monkey cod*liver oil 
with a spoon, it would be an endless job ; 
but fill a vial with it, and hide it, 
(so that he can see it done,) and the mo¬ 
ment you are gone he is sure to swallow every 
drop. Monkeys in a state of captivity are 
prone to pulmonary disease, and have 
a bad trick of nibbling off the ends of their 
tails. 

Wheniu confinement the lioness is not ap¬ 
proached until her cubs are fully three or 
four months old. They are then carefully se¬ 
parated by stratagem, and their weaning com¬ 
mences. About a quart of milk is given per 
diem, with a small quantum of animal food, 
in the way of juicy outlets and titbits, all 
bone being carefully excluded. The seventh 
month seems to be one of trial. If they get 
over that they stand a fair chance of life, 
though the period of their tooth shedding, 
when they are a year old, is at^nded with 
danger; they sometiiues swallow^ their own 
teetihi which often kills thorn. The litters 
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born in travelling menageries appear to have | 
the best obances of life. Of a large number 
of lion whelps bred in the London Zoological 
Gardens, most were born with some irregular¬ 
ity of the palatal bone, and the roof ^ the 
mouth being defective, the whelps could not | 
suckle. The general disease which carries 
lions off is congestion of the lungs. The 
amount of food given to a lion is about thir¬ 
teen pounds of beef per diem, with bones ad 
libitum. When fed regularly, they show 
little disposition to glut themselves, and will 
rarely exceed fifteen to sixteen pounds when 
given all they will eat. When horse meat is 
procurable, they are fed in part with it. Great 
care is necessary in keeping their cages clean. 
As they are constantly shedding their hair, an 
accumulation of this adhering to their food 
and being swallowed by ttem, is apt to sicken 
them. Occasionally, sulphur is sprinkled on 
their meat, and mild purgatives given them 
in their water. The largest proportion of 
lions are brought from the French province of 
Algeria, and Marseilles mostly has one or two 
lions on the market ,—New York Times, 

WILD BLACK CARANDAS. Carisaa ca- 
randas, Linn. 

WILD BREAD-FRUIT TREE. Artocar- 
pus hirsuta, Lam* 

WILD CARDAMOM. Elettaria cardamo- 
mum, Wlu and Mat, 

WILD CARDAMOMS. Bast^ird carda¬ 
moms. 

WILD CINNAMON. Cinnamon iners, 
Rein, 

WILD-CLOVE TREE. Eugenia acris, W. 
and A. 

WILD COTTON. Eriophorum. 

WILD CROTON. See Croton. 

WILD CUMMIN SEED. Vernonia anthel- 
mihtica. 

WILD DATE. Elate sylvestris, syn. of 
Phoenix sylvestris, Roxh* 

WILD DOLICHOS. Dolichos pilosus. 

WILD DUCKS. Amongst the Arabs’the 
person who is in search of waterfowl, strips, 
puts seaweeds upon his head, and approaches 
the bird. The duck, not being alarmed at 
the sight of tbe seaweeds, does not stir till 
the Arab seizes it by the feet.— Niebuhr^s 
Travels, voh i. 233. See Waterfowl. 

WILD ENDIVE, Ciohorium intybus. 

WILD FIG. Ficus macrophylla, CUgh. 

WILD GOURD. See Colocyuth. 

WILD INDIGO. See Indigofera, 

WILD IPECACUANHA. Asolepiaa cur- 
rasavica, Linn, 

WILD IXOBA. Ixora paUeoa. 
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WILD-LIMB. Eng. Atalantla moQOphylla. 

WILD LIQUORICE. Abnis precatorius. 

WILD MANGOSTEBN. Embryopteris 
glutinifera, Roxh, Garcinia purpurea % 

WILD PEPPER. See Pepper. 

WILD RAMBUTAN. Nepbelium. 

WILD RASPBERRY. Rubus gooreepbul. 

WILD SAPOTATREE. Bassia longifolia, 
Willde, 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. Smilax ovali- 
folia. 

WILD SHEEP OF TENASSERIM. See 
Caprese. 

WILD STRAWBERRY. Fragaria veaca, 

Linn, 

WILD SUCCORY. Cicborium intybus. 

WILD SWORD-BEAN. Canavalia virosa. 

WILD YAM. Dioscorea daemona. 

WILFORD, Colonel, an officer of tbe East 
India Company’s Bengal Army. In the Eng¬ 
lish burial-ground at Sechole, tbe most inter¬ 
esting monument is that of Colonel Wilford. 
The hindoo nation has reason to venerate the 
memory of that indefatigable Sanscrit scholar, 
who had almost hindooized himself by a re« 
sidence in Benares from 1788 to 1822, and 
who at length mingled his dust in the soil of 
that great seat of brahminical learning.-—Tr. 
of Hind, voL i. p, 285. 

WILL Hind, of Kanawar. Olea Europea, 
O. ferruginea and 0. cuspidata. Olive. 

WILKINS. The first European who acquir¬ 
ed a knowledge of the Sanscrit language^ 
He translated the Hitopadesa from the San¬ 
scrit .—RennelVa Memoir, p, 332. 

WILKS. Lieut. CoJ. Mark, Author of His¬ 
torical Sketehes of the South of India, Lon. 
1817, 3 vols. 4to—Translation of an Inscrip¬ 
tion on a Tambu Paka. Ibid, vol. viii. 736— 
History of Mysore, Lond. 1810.—i?r. Baist's 
Cat, 

WILLA. Hind, also Khar willa, *'big wil¬ 
low,” PsHTU. Salix Eabylonica, the Weeping 
willow. 

WILLAITI-MUNQ. Guz. Ground nut. 
Araohis hypogea, Linn,) W, and A.) B» 

WILLOUGHBY. A lieutenant of the Ben¬ 
gal army, an indomitable officer, on the 11th 
of May 1857, with a mind capable of con¬ 
ceiving, and a heart and hand resolute and 
steady to perform, he blew up the magazine 
ot Delhi.—I’r. of Hind. v. i\. p, 361. 

WILLOW. A species of willow, is one of 
[ tbe most abundant forest trees of Tenasserim 
; on the banks of inland sreams ; as many of 
tbe willows are medioinal, it is very proMIe 
that this also possesses medicinal properties* 
Roxburgh describes a epedes of willow as 
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a Batiye of bauks ^of riTukts aod moist 
places among the Circar mountains,” but a 
species of wulow on the Tenasserim coast is 
met on every stream before the iudaence of 
the tide ceases to be felt. Willow bark con¬ 
tains, according to Davy, 2*3 per cent tannin, 
and that of the Leicester willow 68 per cent 
Danish leather which has a peculiar and agree¬ 
able odour, and is used for making gloves, is 
prepared from kid and lamb skin, by means of 
willow bark, which is also used in the prepara¬ 
tion of Hussia leather, but the odour of that 
leather is produced by the oil of birch-tree 
bark. In Britain, imported barks are all free 
of duty.— Mason*s Tenasserim. 

WILLOW-LEAVED ALLAMANDA. 
Allamanda cathartica, Linn, Keen. 

WILLOW-LEAVED JUSTICIA. Justi- 
cia gandaruasa. 

WILLUGHBEIA, a small East Indian 
genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Apocyhacese, named after Francis Willughby, 
F. R S.— Cyc. 

WILLUGHBEIA EDULIS. Roxb. 

Luti-am, Hind. 

A very large climber, in the forests of 
Chittagong and Sylhet: every part of the plant 
on being wounded discharges an abundance of 
fluid caoutchouc. The fruit is pulpy, soft, and 
yellow, and esteemed by the natives. This 
seems the same as that named, by Dr. Mason^ 
Willughbeia Martabanica of the forests of 
Tenasserim, which he says produces a fruit 
as large as an apple, which Europeans some¬ 
times call a kind of flg. It Las an agreeable 
taste, but abounds in a milky juice. Its colour 
is yellow, and it is about the size of an orange. 
— Rqx\>, Fi Ind. ii. p, 67. Mason, 0*Shaugh- 
nessyf p. 448, 

WILLUM-MIN.. Tam. W^illum matchi, 
Duk. Sable flsh. 

WILSON. Horace Hayman, wentto India, 
in September 1808, as an Assistant Surgeon 
on the Bengal Establishment. As be had 
qualified himself by a knowledge of chemistry 
and of the practical analysis of metals for the 
duties of assay, his services were withdrawn 
from tha usual career of medical men in 
India, and he was at once attached to the 
mint at Calcutta, in association with Dr, 
Leyden, then next to Henry T. Colebrooke, 
the most distinguished orientalist in loidia^ 
This association, and the encouragement H. 
H. Wilson afterwards^recelved from Henry T. 
Colebrooke, gave, apparently, the direction to 
his studies, wbioh, being ooneiatendy . carried 
thiottgb more than half a oentnty, placed him 


at last in the proud position of being aoknow*^ 
lodged the highest authority of the day upon 
all questions of Sanscrit literature and of 
Hindu theology and antiquities, as wall as of 
the customs and social habits of the races 
through which that literature and religion had 
come down to us in the present generation. 
Upon the decease of Dr. Hunter in 1811-12, 
H. H. Wilson, already known as a proficient 
in Sanserif literature, was appointed to be the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
In 1813 he published a poetical translation 
of the Megha Duta, an'epic poem of Kalidasst 
which obtained a world-wide reputation, and 
he undertook the laborious task of preparing 
for the press, from materials collected by 
Colebrooke, a dictionary of the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage with Englisl^ interpretations. This 
was completed in 1819, and a second edition 
was published in 1832. It has been the key 
by which mainly the learned of Europe have 
obtained access to this branch of literature; 
and the lexicographer to whom all acknow¬ 
ledge such obligations, took at once a high 
position among the scholars of the age. The 
earliest article by H. H. Wilson in the volumes 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was publish¬ 
ed ill 1825. It was on the History of Kashmir 
from the Raja Tarangini and other authorities; 
it attracted much attention, and was speedily 
translated and republished in Paris, and it is, 
to this day, largely cited. Every subsequent 
volume of the Researches of this Society con¬ 
tains more than one contribution from his 
prolific pen, and while he remained in India, 
he was recognised as the worthy successor 
there of Sir William Jones and of Colebrooke, 
in the paths of research which they had laid 
open to the world, and had shown to be so 
rich in the treasures of curious knowledge. 
In association with Dr. Atkinson, he establish¬ 
ed a periodical, which was not, however, very 
long continued. He compiled, in 1827, a 
History of the first Burmese War ; and was 
employed by the Government of India in pre¬ 
paring a catalogue of the manuscripts collect¬ 
ed by Colonel Colin Mackenzie iu the south 
of India. In 1834, he published separately, 
under the title of the Hindu Theatre, a trans¬ 
lation into English, with preliminary essay, 
of four Sanscrit dramas of antiquity. The 
work was received with much a8tonishm6QjS)|^ 
and with very general favour : for the dramas 
were found to possess much artistic merit in 
the combination of incidents, and in the ex- ’ 
hibition of character; one especially, the 
Mrichehakati,or Flay of Go-Cart, was of peculi¬ 
ar interest, as a representation of the manners 
and habits of thought, and condition of socie¬ 
ty in Central India, at a very remote period. 
These four dramas, with the Saoontab, pre- 
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viousl^F translated Sir William Jones, are land, in a position of pecuniary independence, 
among most ourious relics of Indian anti- he entered upon the career of usefulness and 
quity that have yet been discovered and laid literary distinction which* reflected so much 
before the world. The above were, as is of further honour upon himself. Scarcely a 
necessity the case in India, where literature journal was published by the Koyal Asiatic 
is not a separate profession, the produce of Society, but was not enriched by an essay, 
leisure hours, not exacted by the oonscienti- or critique, or disquisition from his prolific 
ous discharge of efficient duties. The Assay pen; and his services at the meetings. 
Office of the Calcutta Mint, united with that and ready aid in promoting every useful ob- 
of Secretary to the Mint. Committee, gave ject, and means of extending information up- 
H. H. Wilson constant occupation for a coiiai- on oriental subjects, were very great. The 
derable portion of every day. His duties in separate works published by H. H. Wilson 
these offices were as important as they were after his return from India are numerous and 
useful and laborious, and performed not only highly valuable. They have all aimed at the 
with credit, but in a manner to give him high wider spread of knowledge in the lore which 
distinction. The Government of India had he bad so thoroughly mastered,—-like bis 
frequent occasion to acknowledge its obliga- essays and translations of thp Vedas and 
tion to its learned Assay Master and Mint Puranas;—or like his Sanscrit Grammar, and 
Secretary, for reforms introduced into the Glossary of Indian Terms, for the useful pur- 
coinage, and for other departmental services poses of instruction ;—or like his edition and 
of eminent public merit. But neither official continuation of Mill’s History of British 
duties, nor literary pursuits, nor both these India ; —or, like his Ariaria Antique, on the 
combined, were sufficient for the active mind antiquities and coins of Afghanistan, with the 
of Professor Wilson at this period of his life, higher aim of producing a lasting record for 
As a member of society, he joined with ardour the informatiori of the world at large. It was 
ill every scheme of public amusement; and the distinguishing characteristic of Professor 
was besides, the originatorandpromoterof many H. H. Wilson that he considered nothing un¬ 
measures for the permanent improvement of worthy of his labours that was calculated to 
the people among whom his- lot was cast, be useful; and was never influenced in hia 
The Theatre of Ciiowringhee owed for many undertakings by the mere desire of acquiring 
years its success to hia management and his- distinction, or increasing his fame. Many of 
trionic talents ; while his musical skill and these works exhibit powers of illustration and 
proficiency gave him a place in every concert, close reasoning which place their author 
But his name will live in India, and especial- in a high position among the literary men of 
ly in Bengal, for the part he took in promot- the age. But it is as a man of deep research, 
ing useful instruction. H. H. Wilson was the as a Sanscrit scholar and orientalist, as the 
first person who introduced the study of Eu- successor of Sir William Jones and H. T. 
ropean science and English literature into the Colebrooke, and inheritor of the pre-eminence 
education of the native population, whose they enjoyed in this particular department of 
knowledge of English had hitherto* been con- literature, that his name will liveamoug th e 
fined to qualification for the situation of an eminent men of learning of his age and country, 
office clerk. For many consecutive years He died A. D. 1860. His activity may be 
Wilson was the Secretary to the Committee estimated by the following summary. He 
o£^ Public Instruction at Calcutta, and he was Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
devoted himself especially to directing the till 1832 ; Professor of Sanskrit in Oxford ; 
studies of the Hindu College, from the Director of Royal Asiatic Society; Librarian 
date of its establishment; it was here of E. I. C : Sanskrit Dictionary Calcutta, 2ii(l 
first that the native youth of India were edn.—Remarks on Sanskrit inscriptions in 
trained to pass examinations that would not Bl. As. Trans, vol. xv.—’Account of Hinda 
have discredited first-class seminaries of £n^- remains at Chattisgher, Ibid.—Sketch of the 
land. In 1838, the University o£ Oxford religious sects of the Hindus, Ibid, vol^ xvL 
having, through the magnificent bequest of and xvii.-^Sanskrit inscriptions at Abu, Ibid, 
Colonel Boden, establish^ a Professorship of vol. xvi.—Notice of three tracts from Nepal, 
Sauscrit,^ Mr. Wilson was selected for that Ibid.—^Description of select coins, Ibidv— 
liberally endowed situation, as a, tribute to Remarks ou Dionysiacs of NoUuus, Ibid.— « 
the reputation won by his literary works and Translation of inscriptions at Vijayaganagar, 
the eminent position be occupied among orieu- Ibid vol. xx .—Ysrious papers in Quarterly 
tal soholars. He returned soon, after to Efigr Oriental Magazine.—Me^a Data, trampled 
land, and was appointed also to thei office of into English verpe, with &mskrit tett.f-^peoi« 
Librarian to the East India Company in sue- mens of Hindu Theatre, 2 vols.f-f-Desoriplivo 
oessioa to Dl Wilkins. Tluui placed in Eng- Catalogue of Mackensia Collection of Orieblel 
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MSS. 2 vok—On Thibetan Literature. Qlean- Bombay, 18d2.^Exposure of Hhidooismy 
ings in Science.—^The Sankhya Karika Bombay, 1832.—Idiomatical Exercises, Epg- 
aystem of Philosophy.—The Vishnu Parana lish and Marathi (3 editions) Bombay, 1833— 
translated.—Proverbs, Persian, Hindustani 1851.—Lecture on the Vendidad Sadi of the 
and English.—Lectures on religious belief and Parsis, Bombay, (2 editions) 1833.—Refutation 
practices of the HinduSj Oxford, 1840.—His-, of Muhammadanism, in Oriental Christian 
torical sketch of Burmese War. 2nd edn.— Spectator,* 1833, and separately in Hindustani 
Review of External Commerce of Bengal, and Persian, (2 editions) Bombay, 1834, 
Calcutta.—Travels of Moorcroft and Trebeck. 1840.—Second Exposure of Hinduism, sepa- 
'Lond.—Mill’s History of British India, edited rately in English and Marathi. Bombay, 1834. 
with continuation. Lond.—Ariana Antiqua ; —Sermon on the death of Mrs, Wilson, Bom. 
Antiquities and Coins of AfFghanistan. Loud. I bay, 1835.—Tour to Goa and Southern 
1841 .—Grammar of the Sanskrit language. Maratba country, Oriental Christian Spectator, 
Loud.—Papers in Bl. As. Trans, the most im- 1834.—Address before Bombay Branch of 
portant of which, on the Puranas, have been Royal Asiatic Society on his election as its 
reprinted in Lond. As. Trans.—Historical President, Bombay, 1835 ; BL As. Trans, 
sketch of kingdom of Pandya. Lond. As. Trans. 1835; Lond. As. Trans, vol. iii. 1836.— 
vol. iii. 1836.—Essays on the Puranas, Ibid, Journal of Tour in Gujarat, Kathiawar, and 
Yol. V. —Notes on the Sabha Parva of Maha> Kacb. Reprinted from Oriental Christian 
bharata. Ibid, vol. vii. 1843.—Translation of Spectator, 1835.—Letter to Jaina priests of 
Mir IzzetUlluh’s travel beyond the Hyraalayas, Palitana, from Journal, translated into Guja- 
Ibid.—Note on the Kapur-di-Giri inscriptions, rati. (3 editions) Bombay, 1835, 1837, 1852. 
Ibid, 1846, vol. viii.—Summary account of —Discourse on the British Sovereignty in 
the Sikhs. Ibid, 1847, vol. ix.—Religious Fes- India. (3 editions) Bombay, 1835, and Edin. 
tivals of the Hindus. Ibid.—On the rock in- 1837.—Memoir of Mrs. Wilson, (4 editions) 
8cription8ofKapur-di-Giri,Dhanto, andGirnar Edin. 1837—1847*—Translation of the ge- 
IbidjVol.xii. 1849.—On the Sacrifice of human neral Sirozeh of the Parsis. Lond. As. Trans, 
beings as an element of the ancient religion 1837, vol. iv.—Letter to Mr. J. Prinsep on 
of India. Ibid, vol. xiii. 1851.—Glossary of Girnar Tablets, As. Trans. 1838.—Account 
Jndianiterms, 4to. London, 1856. He publish- of a visit to the Falls of the Sharavati, 
ed in 1832 the second edition of his Sanscrit (near Girsipa.) Jameson's Phil. Jl. 1838.— 
and English Dictionary, in 1827 his select / Note on the worship of Vetal, Lond. As. 
specimens of the Theatre of the hindus, in Trans, vol, v, 1839.—Sermon to the Par- 
1837 published Mr. Colebrooke’s translation sis, with an account of their settlement in 
of the Sankhya karika, in 1840, his trans- India, &c. (3 editions), Bombay and Edin. 
lation of the Vishnu Parana, and in 1850- 1839, 1847*—Notes on the Kissah-i-Sanjan, 
1857, three volumes of his translation of the or arrival of the Parsis in India, translated 
Rig-Veda. by Lieutenant E. B. Eastwick, in Bom, As. 

H. H. Wilson, in 1819, translated from the Trans. 1842, No. IV.—Vendidad Sadi, &c., 
Mahabarata the story of Nala and Damayan- in the 2^nd, with Framji Aspendiargi’s Gu- 
ti. He and James Prinsep prepared for the jarati translation. Edited, Bombay, 1842.— 
press the whole text of the Mahabharata, Zarthusht-Namah of Zarthust Berham, in 
which was printed in Calcutta in four quarto Persian, Lond. 1842.—Account of the Wa- 
volumes; he aided in the translation of all the rahs and Eatodis, two forest tribes. Lond. As. 
chief portions of the Puranas, Mahabharata Trans. 1843, vol. vii,—The Parsi Religion, 
and Ramayana, a copy lodged in the India as contained in the Zendavesta, <kc. Bombay, 
Office, one at Oxford, and one at Edinburgh, 1843.—Memoir on a Mission to Nagpur, Edin. 
H. T, Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, Max Mu I- 1844. Sermon. Oxford, 1844.—On theSacred 
ler,Benfey, Haug,Joliu Muir, Cowell, Witney, Literature of the Hindus, North British Re- 
Bejendr Lai Mitra, have all translated parts of view, 1844, vol. i.—Review of Baron Hugel’s 
or expounded the Vedas.— Catal, travels in Kashmir and the Punjab. North 

WILSON, Rbvkbbnd John, D. D., an emi- British Review, 1845, vol. ii.— Lands of the 
nent missionary andscholar from the Church of Bible visited and described, 2 vols. Edin., and 
Scotland to Bombay. Author of a Pamphlet Lond. 1847.—Brief notes on certain Parthian^ 
on Missions, Edin. 1827.—Life of John Eliot. Baotrian, and Indian coins, in Bom. As. 
Edin. 1828.—Moral conquest of the world, Trans. Jan. 1849.—The Evangelization of 
Discourse, Bombay, 1830.—Debate with Brah- India, Edin* 1849.—On the use of Sanskrit 
mans, separately in English and Marathi, and in Education, Oriential Chris. Spec. 1849. 
in Oriental OhrUtian Spectator, vol. i 1880. —Tour in Sind, in Oriental Chris, Spec. 
**-^Addr688 to Seamen at Bombay, 1831.— 1850.—Memoir on the Cave-Temples and 
Budiments of Hebrew Grammar in Marathi, Monasteries, and other ancient Buddhist, 
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Brabmiiilcal) and Jaina Remains of Western 
India, in Bom. As. Trans. Jan. 1850.—On the 
Hazors of Scripture, with the identification of 
Hazor of Kedar, Bom. As. Trans. 1852.— 
Brief Memorial of the Literary Researches of 
W, Erskine, Ibid.—Second Memoir on the 
Cave Temples, &c. Ibid.—India three thou¬ 
sand years ago, Bombay 1858.— Dr, Bxmt's 
CaU 

WILSON, Mr., the first Financial minister 
in India. He died in Calcutta. 

WILUMPI. Mal. Averrhoa hilimbi. 

WINCHESTER. Dr, J., of the Bombay 
Medical Service. Author of Memoir on the 
river Euphrates, Bomb. Geo. Trans, vol. iii. 
1. —Notes on Sind, Ibid, vol. vi. 194.—On 
the practicability of advancing an army from 
Europe into Asia by tbe provinces of the 
Tigris, Lond, Geo. Trans, vol. vi. 187.—Note 
on the island of Karak, Persian Gulf, in Bom. 
Geo. Trans, vol. iii. 35.—Notes on various 
places in the Pevsian Gulf in Corbyn’s India 
Review, 1842.— D, BuisVa Catalogue, 

WINDS. Ever since the magniticent gener- 
ralisation which was given to the world in 1831 
by Mr. Redfield of New York, the mariner has 
ceased to tremble before the fall of the quick¬ 
silver in his barometer, and the other premo¬ 
nitions of the hurricane* This meteorologist 
established the fact that storms seemingly the 
most violent and lawless, moved with precision in 
fixed paths, and executed their rotative move¬ 
ment with almost tbe regularity of the balance 
wheel. He also demonstrated that hurricanes 
in the northern hemisphere revolve around 
their centre invariably in a direction contrary 
to tbe motion of the sun and the hands 
of a watch. This physical law, now so well 
known as the law of storms, in countless 
cases has saved large vessels, and even whole 
squadrons, from probable destruction. Cap¬ 
tain Douglas Wales of the Mauritius, a sailor 
of experience and great practical knowledge 
and skill, in a paper on the converging of the 
wind in cyclones, argues that on the margin 
of these storms, whose diameter is often several 
hundred miles, the wind does not always blow 
around the central area of the storm in con¬ 
centric circles, but frequently it converges or 
curves inward, in nearly radial lines, upon the 
centre of the gale. As it is in the centre that 
the verticose motion of the cyclone is moat in¬ 
tense and deadly, it is, of course, of the first 
importance to give it a wide berth. Accord¬ 
ing to the law of storms, at first laid down by 
Messrs. Redfieldi Reid, Dove, and others, the 
winds within the entire area of atmospheric 
disturbance blew in perfect and concentric cir¬ 
cles around the common centre. Captain 
Wales, however, after multiplied observations, 
shows tiiat this rule is not strictly observed 
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by the winds. The importa?it fact now an¬ 
nounced does not at all overthrow, but con¬ 
firms Mr. Redfield’s, discovery, and, by giving 
greater practical value to the latter, it will 
mark a new era in navigation, as well os in the 
science of cyclonology. The oonvergiiig of 
tbe wind towards the centre of the revolving 
gale is, of course, due to the centrepetal force 
being greater than the tangential force, which 
is the fact observed in tornadoes. 

The dmi storms of India sweep along tbe 
surface of the ground sometimes for two or 
three hundred miles, and cause much inconve¬ 
nience. A dust storm is thus described. Sudden¬ 
ly, without any warning, there appeared a wall 
of cloud in the north-west, which rapidly 
advanced. It looked from 70 to 100 feet 
in height, but was in reality much higher, 
and its colour was a deep purple, glowing 
with a kind of brick-dust red ; and it termi¬ 
nated above ill a definite horizontal line cut¬ 
ting the clear sky. But in infinitely less time 
than this takes to tell, it was upon us—a fear¬ 
ful strain on the window, and we were in 
pitchy darkness. It was almost a darkness 
which might be felt and one could not 
see one’s hand. Meanwhile the fine sand 
poured in as water by every crack, into 
the room, in which we all stood in silence for 
a few minutes until the first force of the 
storm was over. It soon after became a little 
lighter, and the air was perceived to be filled 
with bits of straw, leaves, and fragments of 
light substances of vaffoiis descriptions, which 
had been collected by the storm and stayed 
by the trees. Blast followed blast; and then 
came a sound of rain, torrents of which fell 
for about half an hour. Immediately after¬ 
wards there arose that refreshing scent of 
wet earth given forth as incense by the grate¬ 
ful soil; and then, with every window opened, 
we were inhaling the freshened air. In three- 
quarters of an hour all was over. Nearly all 
the fruit in the garden had been blown off, 
and many trees stripped of their leaves; 
many a mighty tree had given tribute to the 
storm king in the shape of huge boughs, many 
a thatch had fiowu afar; but there can be no 
doubt that the air was changed and purified, 
and that the good done far outweighed the evil. 

Hailstorms are dreaded in India, as the Hail¬ 
stones are often very large, and sometimes kill 
man and beast, as well as destroy much of 
the crops. A 

In tbe Red Sea, tbe winds are either norft- 
erly or southerly ,* tbe wind from May to 
November is northerly, and the other six 
mouths is southerly, but thdre are also land 
and sea breezes. 

In the trade-wind regions at sea, evapora¬ 
tion is generally in ex^ss of preoipitatiou, 
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while in the extra-tropical regions the reverse 
is the case ; that is^ the clouds let down mote 
water there than the winds take up again; 
and these are the regions in which the Gulf 
stream enters the Atlantic. Along the shores 
of India, where experiments have been care¬ 
fully made, the evaporation from the sea 
amounts to three-fourths of an inch daily. 
The effect of diurnal rotation upon the cur¬ 
rents of the seals admitted by all—the trade- 
winds derive their easting from it—it must 
therefore extend to all the matter which these 
currents bear with them, to the largest ice¬ 
berg as well as to the merest spire of grass 
that floats upon the waters, or the minutest 
organism that the most powerful microscope 
can detect among the impalpable particles of 
sea-dust. Investigations show that in the 
Atlantic Ocean the south-east trade-wind re¬ 
gion is much larger than the north-east, that 
the south-east trades are the fresher, and that 
they often push themselves up to 10*^ or 50*^ 
of north latitude, whereas the north-east trade- 
wind seldom gets south of the equator. The ' 
peculiar clouds of the trade-winds are formed 
between the upper and lower currents of air. 
The zone of the north-east trades extends 
on an average from about 29° north to 7^^ 
north. And if we examine the globe, to see 
how much of this zone is land and how much 
water, we shall find, commencing with China 
and coming over Asia, the broad part of Afri¬ 
ca, and so on, across the continent of Ameri¬ 
ca to the Pacific, land enough to fill up, as 
nearly as maybe, just one third of it. 

The Andes, and all other mountains which 
lie athwart the course of the winds, have a 
dry and rainy side, and the prevailing winds 
of the latitude determine which is the rainy 
and which the dry side. The weather side 
of all such mountains as the Andes is the wet 
side, and the lee side the dry. Were the An¬ 
des stretched along the eastern instead of the 
western coast of America, we should have an 
amountof precipitation on their eastern slopes 
that would be truly astonishing ; for the 
water which the Amazon and the other majes¬ 
tic streams of South America return to the 
ocean would still be precipitated between the 
sea-shore and the crest of these mountains. 
The same phenomenon, from a like cause, 
is repeated in ^nter-tropical India, only in 
that country each side of the mountain is 
made alternately the wet and the dry side by 
a change in the prevailing direction of the 
wind. India is in one of the monsoon regions, 
it is the most famous of them all. Prom Oc¬ 
tober to April the north-east trades prevail. 
They evaporate from the Bay of Bengal water 
enough to feed with rain, during this season, 
the western shores of this bay and the Ghaut 
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range of mountains. TTiis range bdlds the re¬ 
lation to these Wirids that the Andes 6f Peru 
hold to the south-east tradies ; it first cools 
and then relieves them of their moisture, and 
they tumble down ott the western slopes 
of the Qhautfl, Peruvian-Iike, cool, rainkss, 
and dry; wherefore that' narrow strip 
country between the Ghauts and the Arabian 
Sea would, like that in Peru between the An¬ 
des and the Pacific, remain without rain for 
ever, were it not for other agents which are 
at work about India, and not about Peru. The 
work of the agents to which allusion is made,is 
felt in the monsoons, and these prevail in In¬ 
dia, and not in Peru, and may now be explain¬ 
ed after the north-east trades have blown out 
their season, which in India ends in April. 
The great arid plains of Central Asia, of Tar¬ 
tary, Tibet, and Mongolia, become heated up; 
they rarefy the air of the north-east trades, 
and cause it to ascend. This rarefaction and 
ascent, by their demand for%n indraught, are 
felt by the air, which the south-east trade- 
winds bring to the equatorial doldrums of 
the Indian Ocean ; it rushes over into the 
northern hemisphere to supply the upward 
draught from the heated plains, as the south¬ 
west monsoons. The forces of diurnal ro¬ 
tation assist to give these winds their west¬ 
ing. Thus the south-east trades in certain 
parts of the Indian Ocean, are converted, 
during the summer and early autumn, into 
south-west monsoons. These come from 
the Indian Ocean and sea of Arabia load¬ 
ed with moisture, and striking with it per¬ 
pendicularly upon the Ghauts, precipitate 
upon that narrow strip of laud between this 
range and the Arabian sea an amount of water 
that is truly astonishing. There are, thus, not 
only the conditions for causing more rain, now 
on the west, now on the east side of this moun¬ 
tain range, but the conditions also fortbe most 
copious precipitation. Accordingly, when we 
come to consult rain gauges, and to ask mete¬ 
orological observers in India about the fall of 
rain, they tell us that on the westeim slopes of 
the ghauts it sometimes reaches the enormous 
depth of twelve or fifteen inches in one day. 

These S.W. monsoon winds of India continue 
their course to the Himalaya, dropping mois¬ 
ture along their course, and in crossing this 
range, they are subjected to d lower tem¬ 
perature than that ta which they were ex¬ 
posed in crossing the Ghauts. Here they 
drop more of their moisture, in the shape of 
snow and rain, and then pass over into the 
thirsty lands beyond with scarcely enough 
vapour in them to make even a cloud. Thence 
they ascend into the upper air, there to be¬ 
come counter currents in the general system 
of atmospheirieed circulation. , 
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Tlie grei^test rainfall ocaurs on tha alopoa of the lianda of a olook ; white the opposite takes 
ilum monataioa wbioh the trade-winds drat ; plaee in the soiitherr^ hettddpbm- 
strike, after having blown aorosa the greatest time language, ^foons are 'dangerous tern- 
tract of ocean. The more abrupt the elevation, pests which occur in the «ofthefh piai^t o{. 
and the shorter the distance between the the China sea, along the southern and eastern 
mountain top and the ocean, the greater the coast of China, near Formosa, the Bashee Is- 
amount of pregipitation. , lands, the north end of Luconia; alw> ter the 

Writing ou the amount of evaporation that eastward of those islands, and betwixt Formo- 
goes on, Dr. Buist in his annual report to the sa and the Japan Archipelago. These tegs- 
Bombay Geographical Society states, on the pests usually blow with the greatest fury near 
authority of Mr. Laidly, the evaporation at the land; as the distance is increai^ to 
Calcutta to be about fifteen feet annually; that the south-ward from the coast of China, their 
between the Cape and Calcutta it averages, in violence generally abates, and they seldom^ 
October and November, nearly three-fourths reach beyond lat 14® N., although a severe 
of an inch daily; between 10° and 20° in the g^e has been experienced at times two or 
Bay of Bengal, it was found to exceed an inch three degrees further to the southward. They 
daily. Supposing this to be double the average occur in both monsoona 
throughout the year, we should, continues Dr. Hail-ttornu are of frequent ooourrenoe in 
Buist, have eighteen feet of evaporation the central parts of India, and often cause 
annually. much injury. 

Land and Sea Breezes occur on the sea- Sudden storms are common throughout In¬ 
board of all tropical countries, and on all dia in the spring. For an hour before sunset, 
islands in the tropica. Upon the northern clouds are gatl^red in the western horizon, 
coast of Java, the phenomenon of daily land which is illuminated with repeated flashes of 
and sea breezes is finely developed. There, as lightning accompanied with a continued mat- 
the sun rises almost perpendicularly from the teriug of distant thunder, the atmosphere be- 
sea with fiery ardour, in a cloudless sky, it is coming oppressively sultry. Suddenly tha 
greeted by the volcanoes with a column of heavens are furiously agitated, a brightening 
white smoke, which, ascending from the coni- space is seen on the horizon, and they appear 
cal summits high iu the firmament above, J*apidly diverging from it as from a centre, A 
forms a crown, or assumes the shape of an drops of rain are dashed downwards 

immense bouquet that they seem to offer to great violence, a whirlwind rises aimoat 
the dawn; then the joyful land-breeze plays instantly, and blows as if it blew its last, 
over the flood, which, iu the torrid zone, with a violence to which Europe is a stranger, 
furnishes, with its fresh breath, so much falls as if a deluge were cora- 

enjoyment to the inhabitants of that sultry fencing, sudden and terrific crashes of thun- 
belt of earth, for, by means of it, everything above and around, and bail- 

is refreshed and beautiful. The transparency scenes such as we have read of are of- 
of the atmosphere is so great there that they precipitated with most injurious effect, 
can sometimes discover Venus in the sky in The violence of the storm is generally exhaust- 
the middle of the day. In the rainy season in about half an hour, 
the land looms very greatly, and mountains With the hindus, vayii, or the air, and the 
which ore from 6000 to 6000 feet high are or winds, are personified and invoked, 

visible at a distance of 80or 100 Englishmiles. The maruts are depicted as roaring amongst 
is the European name of the fright- forests, compared to youthful Warriors 
ful equinoctial gales which vex sea and land bearing lances on their shoulders, delighting 
about the tropics in the Eastern seas, and Soma juice like Indra, and, like him, 

down as far as to 10® from the equator. The bestowers of benefits ou their worship** 
whole Malayan Archipelago is excluded from pers*— on the Ph^/tioal Geography of 
their sphere, while the whole of the Philip- ^he seaypp. 17,25, 74,68* Hoveburgh. ¥%gnfi*e 
pines is within it, the island of Mindano alone " Personal Narrative, p. 88-4. /New York 
excepted. Typhoon is, however, said to be Nerald* SeeCyclones, Gales,Hail, Hurricanes,^ 
a word of Chinese origin, from Ta, great, Eaius, Typhoons, Whirlwinds, 
and Fong, tempest. It may, however, also WINDOWS, in eastern countriei, am 
be from the Arabia, Tufan, a storm, and that ^onWy holes in the walls, as in Acte xx 9, 
from the Arabic root, Taof, he did torn. Ty- aufficiently low to admit of the outipok. See 
pho(mSi cyclones and tornadoes are great, v. 28, Pro. vii. 6, ii. 9. 
rotatory winds that move along a curved line, WINET 
in increasing cirdea, sometimes centripetal. > n 

In northern hemisphere,therataitory move-; ^ 

ment ioUowsa dkeetioa contrary to tlmt of Via,' Fa*. 

IBS , W. 


Wetn, Obe^ 

OiuQB, -Om^} 

Dakh-ka-itt^’b, Huip« 
TTnger-ka^liiWIi, 

MS 



WINK, 


WlWB. 


Vino, It, Sp, 

Vi^um, LkT» 

Bti^ur, Malay. 

Angur Badl, Mai, Pms. 

ViAo, Port, 


Wmo,Wino g«dno,^Riri. , of China are taken warm, very Boon redden the 


DrakabarMft, Sani. 
Madira, 

Sarayam, 

Sarayi, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


The wines known to Europeans in south 
eastern Asia are almost exclusively the pro¬ 
duct* of Europe ; little of the'wines from the 
Cape of Good Hope, from Shiraz in Persia, 
or from Australis, is used. The palm wines, 
the fermented sap of the several species of 
palms, are very extensively used by all classes 
of natives in the palm regions of the south 
and east of Asia, but by Europeans they are j 
almost untasted. Kashmir is the only part of 
British India where wine is made from the 
juice of the grape, a fact to be attributed 
rather to its acescent quality than to any scar¬ 
city of the fruit. It is described by Foster | 
as resembling that of madeira, and he pre¬ 
sumes it would be found to improve greatly 
in quality by age. To the proper radiation of 
the heat in this elevated region, and its vici¬ 
nity to the lofty mountains of Tibet, it may 
be reasonably concluded much of the acidity 
would be found in all the fruits which so 
greatly adds to their taste and flavour in the 
temperate climates of the north. As there is 
a limit beyond which the vine cannot pass, or 
rather where the acid properties exceed the 
limits necessary to the perfection of the fruit, 
there is also an excess of the saccharine prin¬ 
ciple in tropical countries, which precludes 
the application of the fruit to the manufac¬ 
ture of wine. In such instances, the vinous 
particles are concentrated, and fruit of every 
kind is fit for spirituous liquor only. 

The Chinese in the cold weather drink a 
fair quantity of wine, but are seldom addict¬ 
ed to drunkenness. Their wines are crude 
spirituous liquors, almost altogether unrefin¬ 
ed, distilled from rice, millet, barley and other 
fermented grains, and the process of distill¬ 
ing seems to have been perfected during the 
Mongol dynasty. Grape wine was originally 
brought from certain volcanic districts in Tur- 
fan, which has prejudiced the Chinese against 
it, as they consider it heating. A wine, fla¬ 
voured with sandal-wood, brought from Siam, 
was formerly in great repute. The celebrat¬ 
ed Cheh-kiang wine called Sbau-hing tsiu,'* 
is wholesome and in great repute throughout 
China: it has a yellowish colour and sour 
flavour. The ** Yueu-hwa-tsiu'* is a weak 
white winO or spirit, flavoured with the flow¬ 
ers of the Passerina ohamaadaphne, and reput¬ 
ed to be tonic. The Kwei-yuen-tsiu” is a 
red wine. . The Pih-luh-teiu*' is a greenish 
coloured wine or spirit, resembling a cordial, 
Sft^de at Peh-chih-li and Hupeh. The Fen- 
tSiu** is a kind of strong whiskey, originally 
Ai|41Ied in FeoH^haa-fu in Shansi. The wiqes 
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face, and culminato in evanescent stimulation. 
There are a great many varieties of Euro¬ 
pean wines, occasioned by differences of soil, 
climate, mode of preparation; but the chief 
are port, sherry, claret, champagne, madeira, 
hock, &o., and all of them are used by the Euro¬ 
peans who reside in the south and east of Asia. 

Persia is supposed by some to be the 
native country of the vine ; and this opi¬ 
nion seems to receive confirmation from 
the extraordinary perfection to which its 
fruit there attains. Grapes, says Oliver in 
his description of the country round Ispahan, 
everywhere abound, and their quality is 
excellent. None of those which I had tast¬ 
ed at Constantinople, in the inlands of the 
Archipelago, Crete or Cypress, in Syria, in 
Provence, or in Italy, appeared to me compar¬ 
able to the Kismis grape, of which the berry 
is white, of an oval shape, and imddling size, 
having a very delicate skin, and no seeds. 
At Shiraz, they are described as growing “ to 
a size and fulness hardly to be matched in 
other climates/' “ But, according to Mr. 
Mdrier, even grapes of Shiraz are surpassed in 
quality by those of Casvin. That city,” he ob¬ 
serves, is environed by vineyards and orchards 
to a considerable extent, the former of which 
yield a grape celebrated throughout Persia for 
the good wine it produces. Tho vine-dressers 
water their vines once in the year, which is 
twenty days after the festival of the Noroz, 
about the 10th of April; and the vizir men¬ 
tioned that the soil, which is clayey, is so, 
good, that the moisture it imbibes sufiices 
until the next irrigation.” 

Themahomedan religion prohibiting the use 
of wine to its followers, tends to restrict the 
manufacture to those places in Asia whei*e 
the Jews, Armenians,(or Hindoos form part of 
the population. But the Persians have always 
been less scrupulous observers of this precept 
of the Koran, than the other mahomedans; 
and several of their kings, unable to resist 
the temptation, or conceiving themselves 
above the law, have set an example of drun¬ 
kenness which has been very generally follow¬ 
ed by their subjects. We learn from Chardin 
and Tavetnier, that Shah Abbas II. was 
much addicted to wine, and made his cour¬ 
tiers share in his cups. His cellars wdre 
abundantly stocked with the choicest vintages 
of Georgia, Karamania, and Shiraz, preserv¬ 
ed with great nicety in bottles of Venice 
crystal; and every six weeks, he received 
from the first of these countries a supply of 
twenty chests, each of them containing ten 
bottles, and each bottle about three quarts. 
He bad also» at different times* wines sent 
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him from Spain, Germany, and France; but lent red wine, of a deep red colour and 
he drank only those of Persia, thinking them somewhat astringent taste, which Kaempfer 
preferable to all others. A particular officer compares to Hermitage: but the quantity 
was appointed to superintend his wines, and made is small. For the more common wines, 
to watch the proceedings of all those who or those which most frequently come int<rthe 
made or sold that commodity ; no one being market, five different kinds of grapes are used, 
permitted to engage in the trade without an of which four are white or brown, and the 
express licence, which was only to be obtain- fifth, called Samarcandi, from the town of 
ed by dint of bribery. At present many that name, has a black skin with red juice, and 
Persians indulge secretly in wine, and gene- furnishes a claret wine. At Ispahan a musoa- 
rally to intemperance ; as they can imagine no del grape is grown, which yields a copious 
pleasure in its use, unless it produce the full supply of must. In the manufacture of their 
delirium of intoxication, 'i'hey flatter them- wines, when the grapes are gathered, they are 
selves, however, that they diminish the sin, brought to the cellar, and introduced into a 
by drinking only such as is made by infidels : vat or cistern formed of masonry and lined 
for so great is the horror of a mahomedau with plaster, about eight feet in length and 
vintage,*’ as a late traveller informs us, that breadth, and four in depth, where they are 
whenever jars of the wine of Shiraz are dis- trodden ; and the juice that flows from them 
covered, the chief officers of the town are or- is oollected In a trough at the bottom, from 
dered to see them broken to pieces. But all which it is immediately removed into large 
this strictness relates to the Persians alone, earthen jars, to undergo the requisite fermen-* 
The Jews and Armenians prepare wine on pur- tatlon. These jars, which contain from sixty 
pose for the mahomedans, and add lime, to eighty gallons, and ftre either varnished in, 
hemp and other ingredients to increase its the inside, or rendered impervious by a coat- 
pungency and strength ; for the wine that iug of grease, are carefully covered, and left 
soonest intoxicates is accounted the best, and undisturbed for a couple of days. When the 
the brighter and more delicate kinds are held fermentation has fairly commenced, the musk 
in no estimation among the adherents of is stirred by one of the workmen . with his. 
Mahomed. It is chiefly along the line of arms bare ; and this operation is repeated for 
mountains that stretch from the Persian Gulf eighteen or twenty successive days. The 
to the Caspian Sea, that the best wine districts wine is then strained through coarse^ selves^ 
are situated. Besides the vintages of Shiraz, iuto clean vessels, which are filled to the 
those of Yezd, Ispahan, &c., are mentioned brim, and covered with light matting. la 
with commendation by Chardin ; and recent these it is allowed to remain for thirty or forty 
travellers add to the list the growths of Tehe- days, and when the secondary fermentation is 
ran, Tabriz, and Casvin. But few of these thought to be completed, it is racked into 
wines, except the Shiraz, are much known out smaller jars or bottles, in which it can be con<i 
of the country where they are produced ; and veniently transported. That’which is destio- 
even the last mentioned no longer maintains ed for exportation is strained a second tirne^' 
the high celebrity which it formerly enjoyed. The larger bottles, called K'^raba, are oovered 
Tavernier estimated the quantity annually with wicker work, and hold eight or nine gal-^ 
made at four thousand one hundred and Ions,—'the smaller, six or seven quarts, .They 
twenty-five tuns, of which a considerable por- are packed in chests, which generally contala 
tion was shipped for the East Indies ; but both ten small bottles, or two karaba, and ona 
the manufacture and trade in the commodity small bottle between. The bottles are stopped 
have declined after the wines of Madeira came with cotton, soaked in wax or pitch, 
into general use in Asiatic territories. Chardin found the Shiraz wine of excellent 

The principal vineyards in the environs of quality ; and though inferior in delicacy to 
Shiraz are situated at the north-west of the the vintage of his own countryi and at first 
town, where the soil is rocky and the expo- somewhat rough to th^ tasl^^ yet after drink- 
sura extremely favourable. The vines are ing it for a few days^ he^relbhed it so much 
all kept low but occasionally supported by as to give it the preioretice to all other wines, 
stakes. Among the species cultivated, one He admits however, ihat it does not keep wellp 
of the most esteemed is the Kismis, the being liable to rop^oess after the second year ; 
fruit uf which, having an agreeable acidulous and that, when drunk freely, it is apt to causa 
taste, is in great request for the table, as headache, Kssmpfer extols it more higlily«\, 
well as for the manufacture of wine, and placing it in point of flavour and aroma^ 
when dried, forms an excellent substitute a level with the best growths of Champagua; 
for currants. Next to it comes the angoor and Burgundy, and contradiotiDg the asisr4 
asji, a black or dark purple grape more tion that it incommodes the head, StpoO' 
il^y than the other, and yielding an excel- these travellers wrote, and since Bafiz aunif 
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pf«im of t]i0 ttkhy wloe of Skiras/ 
tfao j declining demand, and the difficulties 
<ippoBed to ike manufacttnre, have pro- 
babW tended to impair t^e quality ; for we 
are told) that, attbe present day, ** the culture 
of the vine itself is comparatively neglected 
at Shiraz ; the sorting of the fruit is a delica¬ 
cy seldom; attended to ; and the apparatus 
' used in the compression, fermentation, <ko« of 
the juice, is on so confined a scale,, that only 
small quantities of the esteemed fiavotir are 
obtained. Indeed, no wine, under one name, 
possesses such'variety of quality; every gra¬ 
dation, from a liquid, clear as the most brilliant 
topas, to a sour and muddy syrup. When 
goody the taste should be a little sweet, accom¬ 
panied with the flavour of dry Madeira, to 
which, when old, it is not at all inferior. 

This description of the colour" and flavour 
of the Shiraz wine, however, applies only to 
the white sort, which, even when of firm and 
generous quality scarcely deserves to be rank- 
^ on a par with the best growth of Madeira ; 
some samples of it betray a slight taste of saf¬ 
fron, which is not unfrequently added by the 
Armenian manufactures to their wines, in 
order to please the eye as well as palate of their 
customers. The other kind, which is probably 
the bright-red wine described by Chardin, 
resembles, tent, or the second rate sweet wines 
of the Cape, and occasionally tastes a little of 
the pitch used for stopping the bottles in 
which it is exported. It is not so durable as 
the white. 

Port wine, as introduced into India, is 
mostly adulterated with the raw spirit export¬ 
ed from England, and a fifth part of even 
good port consists of proof spirit, costing at 
"about the rate of three farthings a bottle. Port 
wiue that has not been brandied for the 
English market has 2d| per cent, lu all 
pure wines, the' natural proportions of proof 
spirit is usually from 18 to 22 per cent; many 
Contain 18 percent; some reach 25 or even 
27, and in rare instances even 82 per cent. 
Since the vine disease, really good ports and 
elierries have almost doubled in price; and, at 
prices below five, six or seven shillings a 
bottle, they are factious wines, incompar¬ 
ably Worse than many a pure wine of France, 
Hungary, Austria Greece, of which a 
choice quality is to behadLfor half the money. 
Beer is thk best cheap drink for healthy 
.folks who take active outdoor exercise, but 
witk taany fair haired people with florid 
comj^cxlons,. it Is kpt to disagree. The 
white Capri of Italy may be bad at sixteen 
pence a bottle, fragwmt, brisk, as if 'slightly 
aerated, $tibaoid and aitogether wholesome. 
Greece others tbe white Mount Hymettus, 
which at sixteen pence a bottle may gite 


pleasure to the experienced wine drinker by 
its Arm, dry, clean character, and abundance 
of a peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort. 

The Visanto of Greece is a sweet full flavour¬ 
ed wine with little alcoholic strength. Greek 
Santorin, at) 20d. a bottle, is one of the 
stronger class of undrugged wines, and very 
like a light dry port. The dry white Hun¬ 
garian wine called Rusate is to be had for 3-6 
a bottle. The Hungarian Chablis, at 16d a 
bottle, is a light wine of a light straw colour^ 
not too acid, rather too much bouquet. The 
Hungarian Erlauro is pure and pleasant at 
17d.; at half a crown is highly commended 
as an excellent claret. The. Austrian red 
Voeslauer at 2 shillings and white Voeslauer 
at 2/(. 6d. a bottle, are immeasurably superior 
to the cheap dinner sherry, for which it 
would be a delightful substitute. 

The wines best known in India are sherries 
of kinds, clarets, champagne, hock; the Sicilian 
marsala is scarcely ever seen under that name. 
The Rhenish wines are often put on the 
tables (»f the more wealthy, and the Hungari¬ 
an and Italian and Greek wines are rapidly 
gaining ground. Port, or Lisbon, are very rare¬ 
ly seen. In India, the famed wine of Shiraz or 
Kerzerum is wholly unknown, though Ahmad 
of Andabul sang— 

** Bring the bowl and pass it round, 

Lightly tune th;3 sportive lay ; 

Let the festal houi.be crown'd, 

Ere His lost like yestferday.” 

Wine is ’ mentioned as having been 
known to Noah (Gen. ix. 20), who drank of 
the wine and was drunken. The allegory of 
the trees, in Judges ix. 13, speaks of the vine 
which cheereth god and man, and St. Paul 
(Tim. i. 23) recommends the use of a little 
wine for the stomach’s sake. Before his time, 
Homer had said : 

** The weary find new strength in generous wines.’* 
and Martial had sang, 

**Reguat nocte calix, volvuntur biblia tnane, 

Cum Phoebo Bacchus dividit^ imperium.*' 
which has been rendered, 

Ail night 1 drink, and study bard all day, 
Bacchus and Phoebus hold divided sway.** 

There is a most ample supply of wine over 
a large portion of the earth’s surface. 

Port, as first sent abroad, was a much 
lighter wine than it afterwards became; 
neither was it at the outset the growth of 
the Douro, nor even shipped at Oporto. But 
the Methuen Treaty, by giving Portugal an 
advantage over other countries amounting 
to 2iL a pipe, forced the English to take 
to Portuguese wine; and Portugmese wine 
was moat easily shipped, we presume, from 
Oporto. Gradually more' and more brandy 
was added, and in 175i the agents in Portu* 
gal asserted l^at. the Engfish merehants 
knew that the best ^es of the faotory* bad 
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become wiinct It is now e maxim with all Larrien^ and producing: 480 hogebeadi. For* 
porv||)roweni that b^ndy muat be added in merly erery Bordeanx bouse of note t^t ship- 
considerable <]^Qantities; and not only is the ped claret to England added larQ^, quantities 
quality .much improved by the infusion, 'but of hermitage, which gave the appesmee of 
the wine will not keep any length of time body, but at the same time deadened the fia- 
without it, and the best and strongest natural vour, and after a few years in bottle the wine 
wines require the greatest amount of extrane- became of a brownish hue, bard, and flavour- 
ous spirit (about 20 per cent.) to keep them less. Shipments are now much purer. The 
in a sound and improving condition. Mr. Shaw consumption of Bordeaux wines is greatly in-* 
believes that the roost perfect vintage of port- creasing, but then the area of the wines 
wine was that of 1827, about which there was brought down to be shipped at Bordeaux^ 
nothing peculiar, or what is called striking, or to be mixed with Bordeaux wines, hac 
The wine was evidently from well-r-not over— been greatly extended by railways. TbepS 
ripened grapes ; and thero was in it a fine firm are three sets of names under which the 
fulness, with sufficient richness, but no hard wines are sold. First there are names 
6talkiuei>s or dryness; so that it was certain of districts—the Medoc, St. Emilion, the 
to go on improving. This kind has also the Graves, and the Cotes. Almost all the 
advantage that it does not require absurdly first growths of wine come from the Medoc, 
long keeping in bottle. Secondly, there are the names of parishes, as 

Sherry grows in a very small part of Spain, for example, Pauillac, Saint Julien, Saint Ea- 
and it is only in the southern districts of St. tepbe. Leoville and Larose, for example, are 
Lucar and Xeres in Seville, and at Montilla grown in the parish of Saint Julien. Lastly^ 
in the adjoining province of Cordova, that it there are the names of vineyards, such as 
is produced. Mr. Shaw mentions that about Chateau Lnfitte, Chateau Margaux. It is the 
six gallons of * spirits are put into a butt of last set of names alone that really give any 
sherry after fermentation, and generally about distinctness. There is no precise meaning in 
four gallons more previously to its being ship- calling a wine Medoo, or Saint Julien, or Saint 
pod. Sherry is pale at first. The very dark Estephe. But these terms are used to de* 
brown is made in the following manner :— scribe wines for which a particular price, and 
Twenty or thirty gallons of must—that is, no more, will be given. There is no difference 
unfermented juice—are put into an earthen between asking for claret at thirty shillings a 
vessel and heated until not more than a dozen, and Saint Julien at thirty shillings a 
fifth part remains, when it looks and tastes dozen, for any claret at that [trice may proba- 
like treacle. This is turned into a cask con- bly be called Saint Julien. It is only when 
taining more must, which causes it to fer- the vineyard is good enough to give its name 
ment; and the result is a very full luscious to a distinct wine that the name indicates, or 
wine, which, if originally good, becomes is supposed to indicate a particular wine. If, 
after many years, invaluable for giving soft- therefore, a wine merchant offer to sell the 
ness, richness, and colour to others. Large Saint Julien wine, called Leoville, and does 
quantities of this product, when new, are not supply wine from the Leoville vineyard, 
used to colour and to cover the harsh thin- he does not sell what he professes to sell; 
ness of poor qualities, and it is for this reason but if he merely offer to sell Saint Julien 
that it is called the ** Doctor.” Hence brown generally, be simply undertakes to sell a cheap 
sherry often forms a very considerable crust, wine, for claret is no better for coming front 
and even very old pale, which has been racked some part of the whole parish of Saint Julien. 
and shipped perfectly bright and again refined Champagnes until lately, were made from the 
in England, will be found to have numerous grapes of certain vineyards ; but now all the 
•^fliers*' which have shown themselves since wine of the best houses is composed.of vari- 
bottling. ous growths mixed tog^sth^l^lPhe black grapes 

The ptoduction of real Chateau Margaux is form generally abeis^Wf^l^^irds, giving 
estimated at 400 hojgsheada, but about 4000 strength and body, white impart 

hogsheads are said to be sold under the name, richness, delicacy, aiH^Jpquet ^ The vintage 
The four kinds of clarets of the first growths, in favourable seasons l^ins about the middle 
and the real average amount of their produc- of September, but it is more often about the 
tion, aro->-Chateaa Lafitte, belonging to Sir lOth Ootober. To produce a hogshead of 
Samuel Scott, and producing 560 hogsheads ; wine, it is calculated that from 760 to 960 
Chateau Margaux, belonging to M. Aguado, lbs. of grapes are required, and it is only tlm 
and prodooing 400 hogsheads ; Chateau La*^ produce of the three first pressings that is 
tour, belonging to MM. da Courturon and de; used for wine of a good quality. The wine is 
Flers, and producing 820 hog^ei^s ; and draws off the lees into fresh c^s, which am 
ChatMu Haut Brian, beionging to MJ Eugene placed above ground, end U lemidns there 
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til ttw month of March, when the important 
operation of bottiing begin*. If the wine has 
not enon^ nWnral aaoobarine matter to bring 
it up to the standard proper for effervescence, 
su<rar-candy is added; if it has too much, the 
effervescence is diminished by adding old still 
wine. The bottles are lowered into cold, deep 
cellars with a temperature of about 36® Fa- 
renheit, and yet the wine soon begins to 
work, and the loss by breakage of bottles is a 
serious item in the cost of making champagne. 
In the following October they are removed in¬ 
to another cellar to wjut'the purchase of the 
regular buyer of champagne, who deals with it 
in its after stages. He gete the wine in a thick 
state, and the first operation he subjects it to 
is that of plaoiiig it in a table so constructed 
that the mouth is inclined downwards. In a 
few days the deposit is found on the lower 
shoulder. Gradually the whole of the depo¬ 
sit is brought, by skilful manipulation, to the 
bottom of the cork. The bottle is then open¬ 
ed and a certain quantity of the wine rushes 
out and carries away the impurity. The quan- 
tity in the bottle is reduced, in order to allow 
the proper amount of liqueur—that is, liquid 
sugar-candy—to be added. It is the addition 
of this liqueur—its quality, its amount, its 
colour, and tiie quantity of spirit put in it— 
that gives the epeoial character to the cham¬ 
pagne of certain firms. The champagnes in- 
tended for cold climates have generally 
much more liqueur added to them than those 
intended for hot climates. In itself, cham¬ 
pagne is almost colourless, and consequently 
those kinds called amber, partridge-eye, and 
pink have been coloured. The colour is some¬ 
times produced by an infusion of elderberries; 
but the more careful operators only admit the 
colour which is derived from the husks of the 
grapes after having been pressed, and their 
colourallowed to mix with thejuice. Sometimes, 
however, a champagne, although coloured, has 
received its colour solely from nature, for in 
years of great heat the skin and the pellicule 
(the part by which the grape hangs) become 
80 ripe that they-^give natural colour to the 
juice. Champagne of a firet-rate vintage will 
continue to imp sMf re'' for ten years in bottle; 
but unless itis Mti jlfeb' vintage as’34, ’49, 
JSI, ’58, ’61, 

when two oi*thTe?l||W old.—Smderson’i 
Bitfory of Andent am Modern Wine. Travels 
tn Georgia and Pereia,bySir R. Kerr Porter, 
vol.\. p. 848, Itm VoyagtsdeGhardin, Tom. 
11, p. 67. Kcempfer, AmaenitaUs Exotica, p. 
p, 874-80.' Wine, the Vine and the Cellar, by 
ThtMas George Shate, London, Longman and 
Co. 1868. The Fine and ite Fruit, by James 
L. Denman, London, Longman and Co. 1864. 
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WINGED CASSIA. Cania aUta. 
WINGED SEA-HOBSES. See Syogna. 
thide. 

WING-LEAVED CLITORIA. Clitoria 
tematea, Linn., Hoxb, W, and A. 

WING-LEAVED IPOMASA. Ipomtea 
quamoclit. 

WINI. Sans. Winaya. Banu. The Bur¬ 
mese book which regulate* the life and con¬ 
versation of the buddhist monks. 

WINNOWING. Matthew iii. 12 says 
“ Whose fan is in his hand.” The common 
winnowing fan of the biudoos is square, made 
of split bamboos, and the corn is winnowed by 
waving the fan backwards and forwards with 
both hands.— Yule,p. 169. 

WINNUI KAMEN. Res. Tartar. 

WING. Bus. Wine. Wino-grandnoe. Bus. 
Brandy. 

WINRI WIRI. Hind. Corylus colurna. 

WINTERACEJJ. Lindl. The winter’s 
barktribe of plants in India comprise the genus 
liliciura, of which there is one species. 

WINTER BARLEY. Hordeum hexasti- 
chon, Linn. Roxb. 

WINTER CHERRY. Enq. Pbyealls som- 
nifera, var. P. flexnosa, Nets, 

WINTERS BARK. A spice resembling 
Canella alba, obtained from the Drymis 
Winter!.— O’Shaughnessy, p. 192. 

WIRD. Ar. Repeating perpetually some¬ 
thing out of the Koran, an application or 
blessing. 

WISTARIA SINENSIS. D. C. 

Glycine sinensis, Sims. \ Chinese Wistaria, Eno, 

This twining plant is one of the Fabscem 
and of the section Pbaseolese In China Mr. 
Fortune eaw the Wistaria Chineusis in a 
dwarfed state, growing in a pot. The tree, 
from the size of its stem, was evidently aged. 
It was about six feet high, the branches 
came out from the stem in a regular and 
symmetrioal manner, and it had all the appear¬ 
ance of a tree in miniature. Every one of these 
branches was then loaded with long racemes 
of pendulous lilac blossoms. These hung 
down from the horizontal branches, and ^ve 
the whole the appearance of a floral fomgtain. 

WITCH SWINGING, A clearly prowd 
case of witch swiuging'occurred in 187,1,'in 
Oodeypore, showing that this barbatons prac¬ 
tice still prevaifs among the Bheds of th%t 
wild tract in the extreme sotttb-west of 
Oodeypore, in epite of the (possibly feeble) 
efforts of the Durbar to put it down. The 
headman (Qounthee) ot a BhSel .village was. 
taken ill, and one Lemba Utagooras, a bbopa, 
or witofa-ffader, waa employed to diswover the 
witidi wU) had cKuaed his ficknass. Tiwt 
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WITTOBA. 


man’s aceQunt of what happened, given be -1 tree, and began tofswing me and 

fore the Political Assistant at Kotra, wa8 as forwards.' *They swung me for two whole 
follows :—Dhuna Doongri took^a handful days; the third day they swung me till 12 
of grain, and having wav^ it over the body Volock a.m* They, thinking me then dead, 
of the Qounthee Sukra, asked me to look at undid the ropes, and left me there. Budda 
^the grain* I looked at it, but I uever spoke Paigee, who belongs to my father’s village, 
or said a word, nor did I show that any one and whom I call brother, took me to his house 
was a witch. I remained perfectly silent, and attended to my wounds and my inanimate 
On this Champa, Knolo, and the four sons of state. Having a little life in bae I recovered. 
Sukra said to me—Why are you silent and The rope, it appeared* had been tied round 
do not speak ? We have elready arranged her ancles. During the swinging the Bheels 
everything ; Deeta, Loi’s wife, is the witch, kept on shouting and urging her to confess, 
and she has made the Qounthee ill; let us go They used to take her down at night, but not 
and put her to the test. On this everyone to untie the rope ; and they gave her food, 
rose, went and seized Deeta, and took her to Two of the neighbouring Thakoors tried to 
the water and put her to the water test, stop the swinging, but the Bheels would not 
which is the following :—A bamboo is em- obey, but at last a period was put to further 
bedded at the bottom of any piece of water, torture, either by the influence of the Mewar 
The accused goes to the bamboo, holds it, and Vakeel, or by the impression that its victim 
by it descends to the bottorm. In the mean> was already dead. The Political Assistant 
time one of the villagers discharges an arrow sentenced Lemba to five years* imprisonment 
from his bow, and another villager runs to in the Ajmere Jail. The punishment of the 
pick it tip and bring it back to the place it villagers who swung the woman bad been 
was launched from. If the unfortunate woman committed by the Durbar to a neighbouring 
is able to remain under water until this is chieftain, and he executed it in such a bar- 
done, she is declared innocent, but if she comes barous manner as to call for severe animadver- 
up to breathe before the arrow is returned to sion on the part of the British Political officers, 
the bowman, she is a true witch, and must be — Pioneer, 

swung as such. The bowman was Kumla WITHANIA COAGULANS. Dun» 

Kasota, bis father’s name Nurhingh, of village Khamjaria, Sutlej,Ravi. I Spin bajja, Ta. Ind. 
KUara. po fetchers of the arrow were two Hind. ”, 

of Sukra s sons, Kumla and Joyta. I was Panir-bad, Pbrs. j Makhazura, „ 

also present at the time of test The woman Fruit, 

failed in the test and thus became a witch. At Akri, Him | Panir, Hind. 

this a great outcry was raised, and the woman This plant grows in the southern parts of 
was seized and tied up and taken away. 1 re- the Panjab near houses and fields, seldom in 
turned to my home. Other evidence, how- the desert. The Afghans use it for coagulat- 
ever, shewed that after looking at the grain, ing milk; its seeds in colic, and its bitter leaves 
Lemba had declared Deeta the witch. What as a febrifuge. It is also a veterinary medicine; 
happened then may best be told in Deeta’s — Drs. Honigberger and J, L, SleuHirt, Fun- 
own words :—Seven Bheels of Jhanjur and jaJb Plantey PowelU Handbook, 

Kumla of Another village, came to tuy house WITHANIA SOMNIFERA. • 

and told me I was a witch, and that I had Asgand nagori, ^ind. I Ashwa-gandha, HtKD. 

made Sukra Qounthee ill. They seized me, Isgand, „ iLal kuti,' 

saying, Come and undergo an ordeal. I agreed Its long white root is used as « diuretio A&d 
and went with them. They put me to the a deobstruent, and its leaves, bitter and nar- 
test of taking out a rupee from heated oil. 1 cotic, useful in special diseases itr swell- 
twice took out the rupee from the burning oil ings; and its leaves externally Hijoarbunde; 
without injury to myself, and was innocent, it is said also oemplexion.— 

They allowed me to go home. At the time Powell Eand-hool^ 

ot undergoing the ordeal my husband Deeta WITTOBA, one subordinate 

Loi, and his elder brother Lalla, were present incarnations of yisMflp It • took place at 
on my part, A month after this the abovO Panderpur, a fewn abUt eighty miles to the 
named setren BheelS again cartie to my house, south-east of Poona. Ti^brahmins speak 
seized tne, and said they would put me to the of it as an event of not twy ancient date^ 
water test. They took me to the river'and but say that it is recorded, perhaps prophetic 
told me to perform the test. I refused, and cally, in the Bha^vaU. A splendid temple 
did not enter the water; they then took me ia there'dedldated'to his'worship.^ He'ia ve¬ 
to Oia^akind tree behind Sukra’s house, and presented sOulptored in stoned of the size Of a 
applied a bandage of red chillies over iny eyes^ man, standing ‘ Vdth his feet |>erallei to each 
tied‘me to a rope head downwards from the other; with his hands itpbn his lips, tbi 
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bd^. jof^Ai^edi iteti crowo^d wUhia liagii: bis. 
hair i) pU)ted^ find ti^irnad u|k Wiittobfr 19 
Worsbippnd Alundi^ but hU prin^pnl jikKlna 
is at Punderpoor> onth^i Bheema^ to the west*, 
nrard of BboUpoor.: The biatoiy of this in^ 
oarnatiou conveys, unlike most bindoo le¬ 
gends, n moral lesson. The three principal 
gods .of the hindoos are Yishou, Siva, and 
Bramah, aod the thre^ goddesses Lakahmi, 
Bui^a, and Saraswati. Doorga or Durga, 
is often ^called Parvati or Parbutti, Ba* 
van, Bovani or Bhovani, Kaji, sometimes 
Devi, and she is spoken of under all these 
several. denominations* Wittoba is a god of 
Tery questionable orthodox:/, but he is very 
popular among the Mahrattas, and, therefore, 
the brahmins admit him with the best grace 
they con into their pantheon. The same is 
the ease with Kandoba, who is yet more po¬ 
pular among the lower orders of Mahrattas, 
and, if possible, less orthodox ; they are pro¬ 
bably the ancient deities of the Mahratta race, 
which the pantheistic spirit of brahmanism 
has admitted as hindu divinities. In Isaiah 
Ivii. 6 , where the Jews are reproved for their 
idolatry,, stones are mentioned as one of their 
objects of worship. Among the smooth 
stones of the stream is thy portion ; the^, they 
are thy lot, even to them hast thou poured 

, out a drink offering, thou bast offered a meat¬ 
offering. Should 1 receive comfort in these 
Veneration for atones may be traced among 
edl nations ; the following instance from Scrip¬ 
ture reminds one strongly of Hindu simpli- 
mty. ‘^And Jacob rose up early in the morn¬ 
ing, and took the stone he had put for his pil¬ 
low, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
on the top of it.*’ (Gen. xxviii. 18 ;—Chow 
ChaUff p, 25 L Ward'g Liter alar e and Mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindooe, Moor, Hindoo Pantheon. 
p. 416, 417. 

' Wizard. See India, Ordeal. 

WOADISHA. Tel. Cluytia collina, Koxh 

.WOADUOU MARAM. Tam. Cluytia 
colHtia. 

WOANI. Tw# Acacia ferruginea. 

WODA, dr Vada Chinta^kaia* Tel, Garci- 
inaoambogia, ^ 


WODAHU 
WODALD 
WODEN. 
WODISHA 



.||* Acacia catechu, 
lacia catechu, Willd, 


iuytia poUinai 

Jfc*__ 


WOFTANaiK Rash. iC*grass of.Kash- 
mir>*from wblcli^ prepared a yellow dye for 
ahawl wool. 

.WOHAB. Aquile fuiyescenciilCrrayi 
WOH-KAW-J^AWANG. JAV,f, Opvee. 
WOH*PAJi4*;j<^v« Natineg^ ; /?, 
WOIa Du?. also 

Sfiberrt. Bus, Wool 
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WOIMBABE. 

WOLANDA PILLU. Tam. Em. 
WQLP. 

Xtna. I C. paUpti# 

Oarr. I 
Eao. 


Oania lupus, 
ToU, 

Wolf; 

Indian wolf, 
Laudga, 
Biierija, 
Lukoa, 

Lupo, Lupa, 


Obsek. 
It. 


Lupii% 

Irpus, 

A . 

liobo, Loba, 

Lopia, 

Vrika, 


8yk0$. 

Lat. 

tt 

Qsbm. 

BifAN. 

Sa^. 


^ The wolf roams over British ludia, never 
hut always in large or small packs. If 
a single one appear, it may be assumed 
that others of the pack are near. They are 
bold^ even in the vicinity of towns, scarcely 
moving off from horsemen; and in Central 
India, Oudh aud the Panjab, they destroy 
large numbers of children. Their ordinary 
prey are deer and sheep, and in pursuit, they 
display great sagacity, throwing out flanking 
parties on surrounding the game ; recently 
a sambar deer was seen to run close up to 
a railway train in Berar, but halt as the train 
moved on, and looking beyond, a body of wol* 
ves were observed in its pursuit The wolves 
of the peninsula of India move a little to one 
side when pressed by a horseman, aud a little 
exertion places them quite aloof. In the dis¬ 
tricts of the Siud’h Hyderabad collectorate, 
not less ban 315 wolves were killed during 
one month of March at an expenditure of 
Rupees 804,51 hymnas at Rs. 223, and 13 
jackalls at Rs. 4-12. Wolves are numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Sultanpoor, and 
indeed, all along the banks of the Goomtee 
river, among the ravines that intersect them; 
and a great many children are carried off by 
them from towns, villages, and camps. Hard¬ 
ly any of the hindoo population, save those 
of the very lowest class who live a vagrant 
life uud bivouac in the j angles, or in the suburbs 
of towns and villages, will attempt to catch or 
kill them. All other hindoos have a supersti¬ 
tious dread of destroy ingot even injuring them; 
on whose baud a drop of wolfs blood has 
fallen, believes himself doomed lo destruction. 
The class of little vagrant communities above 
mentioned, who have no superstitious dre^d of 
destroying any living thing, eat jackalls and 
all kin(|^ of reptiles, and catch all kiudts of 
animals, either to feed upon themselves^ or to 
sell them to those who wish to keep or hunt 
them.— Tod'a RajaUhan^ voL 1, p. 466^ 
$Uemaif 9 Journey p* 206. 

WOjiPF, Rjjvbebni) Jusiiph, a native of 
Germany, a Jew coqvet^ Christianity, do- 
^ci:led in Edglahc), who trayelled as a mis- 
Siohary to the Jews through Central Asia, to 
C4bul, to Jeddah, and to Bokhara, in 1844 ha 
mde a noble effort to release Colonel StoJ- 
Wt and Capt. Cunolly. 

^OLF$BANE. Emo. Aconitum napeUW 
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WOMAN. 


WOMAN. 


WOMAN. 

VifmaQD, Anglo-Sax. 

Frau, Weib, 

Ger. 

Wimatm, ,, 

Ishsha, 

Donua, 

Heb. 

Wimman, „ 

It. 

Wemanu, „ 

Mulier, 

Lat. 

Aurat, An. Hind. Pans. 

Zan, 

Pers. 

Woman, Women,(pl)ENO. 

Huger, 

Sf. 

Femme, Fa. | 

Pomli, 

Tam.Tel. 


Amongst the various races and tribes dwell¬ 
ing in the south and east of Asia, the posi- 
^ tion of women is as varied as the tribes and 
races of whicTi they form a part. Very few 
girls receive ^iny school education, and amongst 
the ^i^ersianS) the mahoinedans, and hindoos of 
India, they are usually married before they 
grow up, and are afterwards taken to their hus¬ 
bands' houses. The daughters of non-Arian 
races £U'e married later in life. The Kandian 
of Ceylon, the Nair and Kaioalar of Alala- 
bar, and the Tibetan races in Kanawar, are 
polyandrio : the Kulin brahmin of Bengal 
is polygamic. Mahomedans can, by their 
law, marry four wives ; they usually have but 
one, though if wealthy and disposed to do so, 
they retain others as the harm or as inutai or 
doolee wives, of whom Tippu Sultan is said to 
have had nine hundred. The Aryan and Tura¬ 
nian races of India, in the selection of their 
wives, follow very different customs : the one is 
exogamic, taking wives from other tribes than 
their own ; and the other endogamic, taking 
them from their own tribes. With mahome¬ 
dans, the selection is not restricted, but 
amoiigst mahoraedaUs of Arab descent, a young 
man can claim to marry his mother’s brother’s 
daughter as his right. Except amongst the 
Kulin brahmins, few hindoos have more than 
one wife. Amongst some of the Turanian 
races, whose daughters grow up unmarried, 
a courting, as is customary in Britain and its 
colonies, is common ; but as most of the marri¬ 
ages take place while girls are of tender years, 
or where, as with the mahomedan and the 
kayasth races, the women are gosha or secluded, 
and courting is inapplicable or impossible, the 
betrothal arrangements are made by the pa¬ 
rents direct, or by means of agents called di- 
lalah. Amongst the Kol of Central India, 
the marriage by capture still continues, as 
amongst some of the Turkoman races and 
amongst some in the Malayan peninsula; 
md young men amongst the Goud race oc¬ 
casionally serve for a wife. The wives of 
the mahomedan,Kayasth and Rajputaffordno 
out-door aid to their husbands, but theKumbi 
and Kurmi women, the Jat women, the Vella- 
lar, Keddi, Kapalu and Okla, the shepherd, 
dhangar, and kurumbar women, and the women 
of nearly ^11 the Turanian and non-Aryan 
raoes, engage in out-door work along with 
their husbands ; and with some of the Tura¬ 
nian races in the N. W. and N. E. borders of 
British India, the field labour is almost entire¬ 


ly performed by the women. The Rajput 
women have always taken a large share in the 
management of the out-door duties of their 
husbands, and in their warl, to capture their 
foeman’s wives was ever deemed the greatest 
proof of success. When Hector, anticipating 
his fall, predicts the fate which awaits Andro¬ 
mache, he draws a forcible picture of the 
misery of the Riijpoot; but, to prevent such 
degradation, the Rajpoot had recourse to the 
johur, or immolation of every female of the 
family. The very term widow (rand), is used 
amongst the populations of British India^ 

I in common parlance, as one of reproach. The 
rule for the Jews (Judges v. 25-30.) Deuteron. 
XXL 10-13, “ When tiioii goest forth to war 
against thine enemies, and the Lord thy God 
hath delivered them into tbine hand, and thou 
hast taken them captive and seest among the 
captives a beautiful woman, and hast a desire 
unto her, that thou woiildest have her to thy 
wife ; then thoii shalt bring her home to 
thine house, and she shall shave her head, and 
pare her nails ; and she shall put the raiment 
of her captivity from off her, and shall re¬ 
main in thine house, and bewail her father and 
her mother a full month : and after that thou 
shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, aud 
she shall be thy wife.” 

To a German miiAl, says Tacitus, the idea of 
a woTnan led into captivity was insupportable, 
and to prevent this the Rajpoot raises the 
poignard against the heart which beats only 
for him, though never to survive the dire 
necessity. It is then they perform the sacri- 
6ce johura, when every sachae (branch) is cut 
off, and hence the Rajpoot glories in the title 
of Sacha-band, from having performed the 
awful sacha rite, which has every appear¬ 
ance of being the sactea of the Scythic Gete, 
as described by Strabo, 

We learn from the book of Esther that 
amongst the early Persians, the intercourse 
between women and men was much less cir¬ 
cumscribed than after the spread of maho- 
medanism. Ladies were even admitted to 
banquets and received strangers in their own 
apartments, whilst they resided habitually in 
a kind of harem, S6^r||te the dwellings 
of the men. At thelM|n|^Ly, in countries 
where mahommedau^SP|p|p prevail, and 
now including India, Mpl^oiiTOn in the streets 
have a much mi^aner a^larance than the men^ 
because women of the better class are so little 
seen. But in buddhist Burmah all the young 
move about unrestrainedly dressed in their 
gayest and best, and the women engage 
largely in trade. Amongst the hindus 
fore the Christian era the king’s person, 
when within the palace, used to be. attend¬ 
ed by women, his guards and other troops 
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Wing stationed without the gatos. Thus, i Vasava-datta, after worshipping the image 6f 

S^bo says, Hegis corpus muTieres curant,I the deity, her attendant says, 

ea qupque de pareutibus exnptse, qui regem 1 The worship of the divinity concluded, be 

eustodient, et reliquis exercitus mauent extra pleased madam to pay adoration to your lord* 

portas (IV. 15. p, 22S); and, in Hyderabad in Vasava, Where are the flowers and un- 

the Dekban, the noble families still retain guent ] f 

armed women as guards of their households. Ranch, Here madame* 

The Bible shows progress in the Jewish views On which Vasava-datta worships the king, 

as to women. At the outset, the right of woman This is conformable to the Bhavishyottara 
tochooaeher lot seems to have been wholly dis- Parana, which directs, ** Having offered ador- 
regarded, as Abraham twice permitted Pharoah atiori to the mind-boru divinity, let the wife 
to have Sara, Judah condemned liis daughter- worship her husband, with ornaments, flowers, 
|u-law to be burned, and Qod threatened to and raiment. Thinking internally with entire 
give David’s wives to his neighbour or to his complacency, * this is the god ofdove.’ 
son : Michal was transferred to Phatti from The wives of the poorer classes of bindu 
David by Saul, who had quarrelled with David, householders rise at three in the morning fre- 
and kings habitually succeeded to their pre- quently to grind grain, and are occupied, per- 
decessors’wives. The social position of Indian haps for three hours, in preparing as much 
women, even amongst the Aryan hindoos and flour as will last until the third day. When 
mahomedans of Arabia, Arya and Moghul des- they have no grain to grind they must still 
cent, is now, A. D. 1872, greatly improving, rise at the same early hour, to milk the cows, 
Hindu poets very rarely dispraise women ; churn, and extrivcc clarified butter. At six 
they almost invariably represent them as o’clock, after arranging their costume, they 
amiable and affectionate. In this they might set off with their vessels to the well or to the 
give a lesson to the bards of more lofty river side, where they bathe and fill water, 
nations, and particularly to the Greeks, who then return home. Some women bathe at home 
both in tragedy and comedy pursued the and fetch water after wards, And rich men’s wives 
fair sex with implacable rancour. Aristo- have a servant, especially for attendance on 
phanes is not a whit behind Euripides, the bath. When the women return with their 
although he ridicules the tragedian for his water vessels filled they must prepare break- 
ungallant propensities. fast. Tim men ar)d boys of the family, when 

In the Sanscrit and English dramas, the breakfast is ready, sit down in a liueuat short 
passion of Malati is equally intense with that intervals and eat; when they rise, the women 
of Juliet; but her unconquerable reserve, even sit down., Breakfast finished, and the men 
to the extent of denying her utterance to off to their viirious duties, the women are 
him she loves more than life, is a curious busily employed in cleaning the house, the 
picture of the restraint to which the manners fireplace, the plates and dishes and other 
of hindu women were subjected even whilst vessels, and in preparing grain for grinding, 
they were in enjoyment, as appears from the About three in the afternoon they have a little 
drama of considerable personal freedom, Megas- leisure,which they employ in attending to their 
thenes tells us that the Indians of his time did children, or in combing out their own long 
not communicate their metaphysical doctrines hair, and oiling it. In the evening they are 
to women, thinking that if their wives under- again busy getting ready lights, preparing 
stood their doctrines af»d learned to be indiffe- dinner, and spreading the beds, 
rent to pleasure and pain, and to consider life To a carelessohserver, hindu life seems alto- 
and death as the same, they would no longer gether stagnant and uninteresting. And yet, 
continue to be the slaves of others. We find although shut out by his social laws from mucli 
from the later ceremonial sutra (Srauta and that to Europeans is of the deepest and most 
Grihya sutra) that women were not allowed to tender concern, the hindu existence bas a 
learn the sacred©L^he vedas, the know- romaiHse of its own—often indeed of a bane- 
ledge of which one of the principal ful and lurid tinge, but still romance. It^a 

acquirements iM^min before he was ad- not in the crowded bazaar, for there all is 
mitted to the perforsi^ce of the sacrifices, change. We mutt wander to a remote se- 
Hanu ix and 18 says, #omen have no business questered village, where, under the shade of 
with tbs text of the vedas, thus is the law his ancestral tirees, we may find the hind^ 
fully settled ; having therefore no evidence of living the life of tradition. He is, in many 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful aspects, the man of a tboitsand years ago. 
women must be as foul as falsehood itself, and Clinging to immemorial usage, the rural hin- 
this is a fixed rule. The practice of the wife da begins and ends his life much as his an- 
worshipping the husband is very ancient. In cestois of legendary days were wont to do. 
the drama styled Batna-vali orthe hecklace, The wondrous fascination of antiquity is not 
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on the wane ; much of the ceremonial has in^ 
deed worn away, but the spirit is vital stili. 
There is a strange and sharp contrast between 
the theories of hindu and mahomedan life. 
By* the latter, existence on earth is valued 
mainly as a field and opportunity for action ; 
with the hindu, human interest ia confined 
almost entirely to the beginning and the end ; 
on the life-struggle of the developed man he 
sets but little store. His creed tells him that 
during the maturer years Fate is at the helm ; 
but it also comforts him with the asvsurance 
that at the dawn and sunset of life human ef¬ 
forts are permitted to hare an influence for 
weal or woe. On the twelfth day after birth, 
the hindu child is pre.sented to the pundit, 
who, with solemn fervour, pours out the liba¬ 
tion of crimsoned water to the rising sun. 
This accomplished, the women of the house¬ 
hold, placing the happy mother with the 
child in her arms in their midst, gather round 
her and sing songs of rejoicing. A feast of 
the brethren closes the ceremonies. Two years 
pass away. In the third year the nai or bar¬ 
ber of the household enters on the scene. The 
hair of the child has to be arranged according 
to the usage of his caste; his ears have to be 
pierced and the rings inserted. These rites 
duly performed before the assembled village, 
the happy parents feel hopeful of the future of 
their bny. From this time up to his tenth 
year the child is left much to himself. In 
the cold weather and the early spring be 
joins the villnge youth in their sports. In 
the rainy season, confined much iii-doors, 
he often sits and listens with absorbing in¬ 
terest to the stories which have been trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation, and 
learns to join in the song of thanksgiving 
for the plenteous downpour, When at length 
the tenth year arrives, it is incumbent on 
the father to instruct his child in ,the rudi¬ 
ments of his craft. If a kayasth, he is initiated 
into clerkly lore, and learns to hold the pen 
and cipher. If a tiller of the soil, he is 
taught to lay the seed with care, to tend the 
yoked oxen, and to watch his father at the 
plough. If a Kshatriya, he must endue 
bis body with manly strength by constant 
exercise, wrestle, and learn the use of weapons 
—the ancient dhanur-vidya—and fill his mind 
with high and martial thoughts. When 
the time comes for his marriage, he has no 
part in the negooiations, and is bound by 
the decision of his parents in concert with 
the brahman and nai. But not seldom 
does the mother, with anxious solicitude, 
venture forth disguised into the distant vil^ 
lage, and in secret judge for herself^ of the 
bride elect, that her son may at least be 
wedded to a worthy partner. The marriage 


over, by the twelfth year the boy is sent to 
his guru'. To do good actions^ worship aright 
his dewta to restrain his breath, to re’^erence 
his guru, are instilled into his heart as the 
main virtues to be cultiv.ated. The fifteenth 
year arrived, the lad must be doing for him¬ 
self, and his father sends him forth with a 
blessing and a prayer-—his offering to a Fate 
which be hopes to have propitiated. The 
youih’s after-life is often a chequered one. 

I Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, he spends hie 
days where his lot has cast him. When at 
length old age finds him feeble and a burden 
on his children,—though % burden cheerfully 
borne by them,—he bethinks himself of his 
end. And strange indeed are his visions; 
for to the (devout liindoo the death-bed and 
closing moments of life possess a deep and 
terrible interest, knowing that the heaven 
of Vaikantha is reserved for those only who 
have cared not for the glamours of the world. 
From the day of the death of her husband 
commence the widow’s sufferings and priva¬ 
tions. She is made to employ herself in the 
performance of devotional austerities which 
know no end. Constant fasting and bathing, 
abstaining from the use of certain articles 
of food, and going round the tulsi shrub, 
venerated by the hindus, or some idol in a 
temple, are the mortifications she is to inflict 
upon herself. At the celebration of certain 
joyous occasions which so frequently engage 
the attention and occupy the time of the 'wife 
of a living husband, she is not a guest, for her 
appearance on all such occasions is considered 
to be a bad omen. It is the pride of the wife, 
and she thinks it her peculiar privilege, to at¬ 
tend on all such occasions when invited ; but 
the widow loses this of all the privileges most 
dear to her by the death of her husband. 
Even at the marriage ceremony of her brothers 
or sisters she cannot, consistently with the 
superstition prevailing among the hindus, 
take a lead or join other females who, because 
their husbands are living, can enjoy all the 
reasonable freedom and pleasures of life. The 
hindus invariably consider it an auspicious 
omen to come across the wife of a living hus¬ 
band when they leave honte fur the accom¬ 
plishment of their intended'purpose ; but if 
they happen to come widow, they 

despair of success in the dsi^ign, and pro¬ 
ceed with reluctance or return back to 
curse the widow. Hence hindu widows sys¬ 
tematically hold themselves aloof on all occa¬ 
sions and at all times. Even dear parents 
and brethren would not allow the widowed 
daughter or sister to come across or stand in 
the. way when they are going out on purpose. 
This degrading superstition of the hindus is a, 

[ source of unspeakable sorrbw to the suffering 
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ivi^oW Unlike tbe wife of a living husband, high position and fame of her deceased lord, 
girl-widow Is abstinent and reserved, cannot, in the very natare of humanity, desire 
9he cannot familiarly talk with her dearest to live and die a widow. She ardently wishes, 
and nearest relatives. Her every word and though not apparently for fear of incurring 
movement are subject to uncharitable con- the supposed disgrace attached to widow re- 
struction. Among the brahmins her diet is ri- marriage, that she herself and others like her 
gidly regulated. She is welcome to a meal could be permitted to marry another husband, 
only once a day ; and she must content her- Such a widow, in the very prime of life, how- 
self with some unwholesome eatables in the ever vigilantly watched and rigorously engag- 
evening, merely to subdue the cravings of ed in the performance of austere duties, cannot 
hunger. She must devote her life exclusively stand proof against that temptation which is 
to religious and melancholy contemplation, and most clilficult to conquer. Whether in the 
spend her days, if Convenient, in pilgrimages superior or mid<lle classes of the hindus, 
to some holy shrines. She is considered as a where the re-marriage of a widow is prohibit- 
being wholly unfit for any of the duties of her ed, the amount of sin is incredible. Where 
life. A girl who is widowed at a tender age and the widow is not dead to all sense of shame, 
knew not what conjugal happiness is, is not she carries on intrigues in a way to elude 
subjected to the humiliations above described notice, and it is not seldom that such an 
immediately after the death of her husband, intercourse has proved eventually detrimental 
Until she arrive at the age of maturity she to her life. Intercourse, whether legitimate 
is shown some regard by her parents and re- or illicit^ must, some time or other bring home 
latives, Her natural ornament, the hair, is to the mother a child. When the widow 
allowed to remain until that time. She is not is thus situated, she tries all the means in her 
prevented from wearing her usual ornaments power and in that of her lover to conceal the 
and apparel. This state of the girl in her early fact from the world; but when these prove 
widowhood is treated with some indulgence even unsuccessful, she must pay for it the penalty 
by the brahmins. Among the Guzerati people of death, either by recourse to suicide or 
whose creed and habits of living differ but by an attempt to destroy the child in the 
very little from those of the Marathi hindu, womb. Elopements and seductions of various 
widows even at a tender ago are not prohibit- shades, sickening to describe, are the result 
ed from frequenting the temples and the man- of the prohibition of the widow’s remarriage, 
dir of maharajahs—the incarnate gods. They Parents are known to have killed themselves 
are, on the contrary, encouraged and advised, by poison and drowning in consequence of the 
as the sure meiins of salvation, to go to the disgrace brought upon them by the conduct 
niandir and worship and prostrate before the of their widowed daughters. Infanticide 
man-god whose known character has secured a among the hindus other than the Rajpoots 
lasting place for that class of men in the an- may be traced to this cause, 
nals of India. The practice of frequenting the Be.sides the custom of baby-marriage as the 
temples is not so extensively prevalent among source of early widowhood, there has been an- 
the Marathi hindus, though females, especially other practice among the hindus which brings 
young widows among them, are not wanting untimely widowhood to the poor wife. An 
who go daily as a rule to temples to hear the old widower, with one foot in the grave, espe- 
puran or kirtim of the hindu preacher. It cially among the brahmin and the banya races, 
IS patent to all that the purani are anything is wedded to a girl of a tender age. In such 
but moral men. Their line of life has a a case the parents of the girl are actuated by 
two-fold object, to make money and to seduce mercenary motives in disposing of their child 
young women. Files of vernacular prints to an old man who, infatuated by an iiripo- 
furnish in abundance examples of young tent love or by a strong desire to beget an heir 
widows having been led into inextricable to his property, grudges no amount of money, 
labyrinths of g^ilt and misery by the however large, for the purchase of the giirl. 
hindu purani and preachers. The prohibi- The girl may be said to be widowed from tbe 
tion of widow re-marriage ' entails upon moment of her union with that man. The pi- 
the widow and her relatives an amount of liable disparity of age between the sexes na- 
roisery and disgrace of which no description turally causes discontent in the bride, who 
-can convey an adequate idea to a foreign may not improperly take the hoary husband ^ 
reader. Even a highly educated man who i.s for her great-grandfather. Facts are known 
void of moral principles is not seldom found of such unions having ultimately proved the 
beguiled in tfie. temptations of this world. A ruin and disgrace of both the families. To 
woman, whether educated or otherwise, when part with, a daughter for gold to an old man 
widowed in the very flower of youth, however whose days are numbered is to purchase for 
respectable her parentage, or whatever the the value of that article eternal widowhood. 
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with its concomitant evils, for one's child. 
Snch a transaction of sale and p]archase is a 
speoies of infanticide which is unhappily not 
cognizable by law. Amongst the hindoo races, 
the married girl, after the departure of her 
husband from this world, lives generally with 
her parents or brethren, if they be able enough 
to pay for her maintenance. Here, too, her 
life is a life of misery. The once affectionate 
and loving parents grow gradually indifferent 
and lukewarm in their affections. There are 
some who deeply feel for the condition of their 
daughters, and who would endeavour at any 
cost to make the object of their solicitude and 
tender care happy. But the tyrant cu.stom of 
the prohibition of the widow re-marriage is 
an insuperable bar in their way. They have 
not the moral coiirage to break through the 
bondage of caste-system to re-settle their dear 
child by wedding her to a worthy man not 
belonging to their caste. Thus, when the 
widow is destined to drag her single existence 
under her parent’s roof, she becomes by lapse 
of time an object of less kindness and affection 
even on the part of her parents. The house' 
hold concerns, not excluding the duties of a 
menial, fall to her share. Slie must act as a 
cook and as a maid of all work. Her sisters- 
in-law, if her brothers be living, not unfre- 
quently treat her with unkindness, and regard 
her with a jealous eye, if she haf)pen to be in 
the good graces of her parents. If everything 
be kindness and love on the part of her parents, 
she feels nevertheless a kind of dependent and 
uneasy existence. But if she live with the 
parents of her deceased husband, she is treat¬ 
ed as a creature who is little better than a 
beast.^ If the bereaved parents be kind and af¬ 
fectionate, they show some regard to her wants 
and comforts. But such good parents-in-law 
are few and far between. The hindu law of 
inheritance is not more indulgent to the 
widow. After the demise of tlie husband, she 
is not entitled to any thing more than bare 
maintenance and a little money for holy pur¬ 
poses. 

Those who lose their husbands in an advanc¬ 
ed age, and are blessed with a son or sons, are 
better situated in comparison. They are not 
exposed to such sufferings and privations as 
usually fall to the lot of the widow girl. The 
son, if kind and educated, gives every com¬ 
fort in his power to his mother, and makes 
her happy for the rest of her days ; but if be 
be cruel and ignorant, her fate is sad indeed. 

In the absence of a son, she lives with her 
daughter and son-in-law, who, if they be kind 
and well-disposed, do not grudge her protec¬ 
tion. The condition of a hindu female when 
left to her own resom*ces after the death of 
her husband is very hard. Unlike her sisters 
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in the west, ehe has not obtained that educa^ 
tion in India which enables the European 
lady to live independent of others. Her Eu¬ 
ropean sister can act as a schoolmistress; a 
literary contributor ; a teacher of music, of 
painting and drawing, and by knittings &c. 
Knowledge and practice of these well nigh 
independent professions furnish the lady with 
ample means to support herself and a small 
family. Such is not the case of hindu females, 
and consequently a poor hindoo widow has 
no other alternative than to submit with 
Christian resii^jnation to the drudgery of cook¬ 
ery, or grinding, or to some other menial life. 

To be brief, the widow lives a life of toil 
and mortifications. Domestic drudgery is 
her inseparable dot)ra. If she be able to read, 
she may spend a leisure which is short and 
hard-earned in the perusal of a pothee,or book, 
containing absurd tales in honour of some 
hindu gods or imaginary deities. Not knowing 
anything beyond the knowledge of an alpha¬ 
bet, and brought up in a religion and among 
the people devoted to the worship of stones 
and beasts, she cannot possibly soar to the 
truth of one eternal God to the exclusion of 
others, Jind cannot have those consolations 
which women enjoy, who believe in a future 
existence. 

Some portions of the Christian scriptures 
can be explained by the existing customs of 
the women of India. It is mentioned that 
two women shall be grinding at the mill, and 
two women almost always sit at the com¬ 
mon hand-mill. Paul in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians xi. 6, says, if it be a shame 
for a womcau to be shorn or shaven, Jet her be 
converted. And hindoo women cutoff their 
hair at the death of their husbands, as a 
token of widowhood. A married womans 
I hair is considered an essential ornament,never¬ 
theless thousands of young women approach 
I the pagoda at Tripaty with beautiful hair, 
and there shave it off as an offering. The 
phrase good man of the house,—a hindoo 
or raahomedan woman never calls her hus¬ 
band by his name, but frequently speaks of 
him as the ' man of the house.’ John iv. 27 
relates how the people marvelled that he talk¬ 
ed with the woman, and the Persian Testament 
has it, ' with a woman and perhaps this is 
nearer the design of the sacred writer ; for in 
Eastern countries, except among the lower or¬ 
ders, a man is never seen talking in the street 
with a woman ; it would be a great scandal to 
both parties.— Hindustan, v. U p, 
56. Tod's Rajasthan V, i. p. 639-40. Menu on 
Marriage. Yule Cathay, i. p, 54. Westmins- 
t& Review, Forbes Ras Mala, Hindu Annals. 
V, ilp.259.Hindu Theatre, v. ii. p. 67,122 275* 
Muller, Hindu Literature, Holy Bible. * * 
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WOMEN’S CLOTHS. In Seuthera In- 
din, this description of cloth is chiefly 
manufactured at the town of Arnee in the 
collectorate of North Arcot; they are <»f 
various colours with borders chiefly used by 
brahmin women : they are of ordinary quali¬ 
ties, and sold at from 2 to 12 rupees each. 

WOMUM SIRAGUM ? Calculus cysticus. 

WOND MARAM. Tam. Soymidafebrifuga. 

WONDUGU. Tam. Cluytia collina, 

WONTAY. Cam. Garoinia cambogia, 
De^rouB, 

WONTE. Tel. Camel. Camelus. 

WON-THAY-KHYAY. In Tavoy,asmall 
stroug, compact, yellowish white wood. 

WOO-AN, a small island lying near the 
western side of Haenun. 
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Aruoyavu, 

Can. 

Hezm, 

Pkbs. 

Nath’h, 

Duk. 

Chob, 

ft 

BdIS, 

Fr. 

Arunuyutn, 

Sans. 

Wald, 

Ger. 

Davou, 

♦ » 

Sp. 

Laoani, 

Guz. 

Bosque, Solve, 
Kadu, Katubu, 

Lakra. 

Hind. 

Tam. 

Boscd, Selva, 

It. 

Alarm, 

Chettu, Karra, 

»» 

ArnDnu5Uim, 

Maleal. 

Tkl. 

Lakara; 

Mahr. 

Koia, 

ft 

Aruneya, 

a 


of an 

Every flowering plant is composed 


axis, and the appendages of the axis; the former 
consisting of the stem and ruot, the latter of 
the leaves and flowers. The term wood is 
applied to those portions of the vegetable axis 
that are sufficiently hard to offer considerable 
resistance and solidity, so as to be used for pur¬ 
poses requiring various degrees of firmness 
and strength. In trees, shrubs, and under- 
shrubs, the axis is said to be woody ; in herbs 
it is'termed herbaceous. In the former, stems 
are permanent, and do not die to the ground 
annually, as is the habit of the latter. A 
shrub, a tree, an undershrub, a bush, are mere¬ 
ly gradations of magnitude in perennial plants; 
woods valuable for purposes of art and manu¬ 
facture are derived from all of them. But as 
bulk and dimensions are necessary to make 
timber available for extensive use, by far the 
greater part of the ornamental woods are deriv¬ 
ed from trees. It seldom happens that the 
core of trees is exactly in the centre ; they 
seem in Europe to thicken most rapidly in the 
direction in which they are most exposed to 
light and heat. Scotch firs thus exposed, 
measure twice as much iu this direction as in 
the opposite. A healthy casuarina will attain 
an altitude of 50 feet, and a circumference, 
'•above the groutid, of 30 inches. At the basei 
the section has the form of that of a pear cut 
lengthways, the larger diameter being 10 in¬ 
ches, the shorter 7. Measured across ^e core, 
we find the one radius inches, the other 3 
or nearly double that of the Scottish fir. In a 
tree of the same age 45 feet in length, two feet 
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in girth, the greater diameter waS' 8 inches^ 
the lesser 6—the larger radius being 5 inches^ 
the leasers. Taking the tree in lengths of 
ten feet from the root, the seven rings continue 
to the last, the innermost having extended 
themselves upwards to tlie very top as the 
tree grew. But the eccentricity of the core has 
now greatly diminished,and the stem becomes 
nearly round—the predominance of the mass 
continuing on the same side as at the root. 
These peculiarities are most conspicuous 
in the casuarina ; but they matrifest them¬ 
selves more or less in all trees. An In¬ 
dia rubber tree planted in 1851, attain- 
|ed a diameter of 7 inches, the core being 
4^ inches from the one side, and 2^ from the 
other ; the two grew side by side. Very nearly 
the same law holds good with a teak and an 
acacia. In Europe the thickening is always 
on the south side of the tree : in India, so far as 
it appears, it is in general mostly due west 
In all likelihood the excess of solar heat fur¬ 
nishes the explanation in both cases. North 
of the tropics the sun always shines more or 
less from the south, and gives out more heat 
from this than from any othefr direction. From 
the tropics to the line, the sun is so nearly 
vertical, that the mass of heat contributed to 
a tree or any other body perpendicular to the 
earth, is from east or west. But from dawn 
till noon the temperature of the sun is com¬ 
paratively moderate—it is fn)m mid-day till 
sunset, that the vast mass of heat is thrown 
off, the rays shooting from the westward. In 
this direction a tree thickens on the same 
principle that it expands in Europe to the 
southward. These researches will help to as¬ 
sist us to that mar\^elof vegetable life—th§ sili- 
cification or petrifaction of the Jiving trees. 
Every one is familiar with the spongy stony sub¬ 
stance called tabashir deposited at thejointsof 
the bamboo. The fact is generally known 
that the teak tree often becomes in part pe-^ 
trifled,—that is, the deposition of silica be¬ 
comes so abundant, as to turn a portion of the 
trunk into stone, usually resembling the pe¬ 
trified wood of Egypt, Sind, Giizerat, Burmah 
and Trevicary, <kc. In Upper India this is not at 
all confined to the bamboo or the teak—both 
remarkable for their siliceous secretions, form¬ 
ing in the former a beautiful enamel all over the 
stem, furnishing the sharp points of the leaves^ 
and making the upper surface of the leaves of the 
latter eminently serviceable as sand-paper. 
The Ghunbhar wood found in the NepaLaud 
Chittagong forests contains such quantities of 
silica that the carpenter who contracts to saw 
it by the foot, makes it a condition in his 
bargain—that it shall contain no stone. The 
ebony, the tamarind^ the siasoo, and the sit- 
sal or jangle rose-wood, contain these secret 
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tions, thoagli in inudi smallei: quantities. The 
most mysterious circumstance connected with 
the specimens from the petuhed forests is that 
for every atom of carbon or other organic mat¬ 
ter that has been removed, an atom of silica 
has come in its room, the structure remaining 
so perfect that under the glass it could not 
be discovered whether it was a petrified or liv¬ 
ing specimen under inspection. 

In Europe, the durability of wood—that is, 
their capacity of remaining uninjured througli 
long lapses of time,—has been found propor¬ 
tioned to the weight of charcoal yielded by 
them; tliere are many woods, heavy of them¬ 
selves, that leave but a small proportional re¬ 
siduum ill the retort after destructive distil¬ 
lation. We doubt if any where in Europe 
a piece of timber can be produced known to 
have endured 800 years : yet the fragrnei»ts of 
teak which have formed the supports of the 
ceiling of the caves of Halsette, must have been 
in their places for above two thousand years, 
and are therefore the oldest pieces of timber 
known to man. 

The most important application of wood, 
is in the building and repairing of houses 
and ships, and in the construction of machi¬ 
nery* For this purpose, the large trees, which 
come under the denonr.iiiati(m of timber^ are 
chiefly employed. The conservation of grow¬ 
ing timber is an art of considerable importance, 
and inattention to this duty has allowed 
nearly every forest in India to be-denuded of 1 
its principal trees. 

In India andinall Asiatic Gentries, wood and 
timber are not only applied t^hose economic 
uses with which all are familiar, but they also 
furnish fuel to all classes, supplying the place 
of coal. Besides this, the influence of trees on 
climrite is very considerable, tending as they do, 
to prevent the too rapid withdrawal of mois¬ 
ture from the soil, a point of great impor¬ 
tance in a country where the heat of the sun 
is intense, and the supply of water is depend¬ 
ent only upon periodical falls of rain. It is 
impossible to ascertain the amount of timber 
used In India, but the quantity of firewood 
alone imported by sea into Madras during 5 
years is given below, that for 1849-50 being 
estimated by the Military Board to be equal 
to 12,000 tons. 

Yearn. BUlets. Value,Rs. Years. Billets. Velue,B«- 

1846.46....63,61,Bid....32,586 I 1848-49....104,76,690...58,026 

1846- 47 ....42,77,018....22,746 1849-50 98,61,060...66,101 

1847- 48....66.78,794.. ..31,974 j 

The above is exclusive of imports by Coch- 
raiie’s Canab and the trunk roads, which the 
Military Board estimated at upwards of 85,000 
tons per annum. The trade reports of the 
Madras Presidency show that ths exports of 
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the following five woods alone, amounted in 
value to 3,84,000 rupees iu 1854, viz :— 

Sandalwood,cwt..li,684.137,944 | Ebony wood, owt... 4,869 
Redwood „ 47.431. 69,570 ) Teak, ,. ..216,368 

Sappan wood „ 5,248. 15,350 ( 

The imports of timber into Great Britain 
alone, in 1850, amounted to ten millions of 
cubic feet, or 1,749,300 loads or tons. 

In Lamentations v. 4 it is said our wood 
is sold unto us ; but the poor hindoo, 
living in the country, never purchases wood 
for fuel; and when such a person removes to 
a large town, he speaks of it as a great 
hardship that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood.— Bombay Standard, Tomlinson, 
WOOD, Lieut. I. N. 4uthor of a Report 
on the river Indus in HI. As. Trans. 1841, vol 
X. —Notes on the lower part of the Indus 
and of the craft thereon, in Born. Geo. Trans. 
1836-1838 ; reprint, vol. i. 89.—Journey into 
the Naga hills, Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. 17.— 
Journey to the Oxus, Lond. 1841, I vol. 8vo. 
—Journal of a visit to the Laccadive Archi¬ 
pelago in Lond. Geo. Trans. 1836, vol. vi. 
29.— Dr. Bnist, 

WOOD, JSiR Charles, created Lord Halifax, 
for several years during the changes succeeding 
the Indian mutiny of 1857, the minister for. 
India. His cliief work was to amalgamate the 
Indian with the British army, and his plans 
needed many changes. Ills friends claimed 
for him credit for restoring the Indian 
finances, but iu this he had no share.—' 
HowelWPhnrloxVy p. 22. 

WOOD ALOES. 

Ak-yuQ ' Burm> I Agallocha wood Eno. 

The aloes wood or eagle wood of the Old 
Testament. See Aloes-wood, Eagle wood. 

WOOD-APPLE THEE. Feronia elephan- 
turn. Cor, 

WOOD-APPLE GUM, obtained from the 
Feronia elephantum, is very abundant, and 
forms the well known “ East India Gum Ara¬ 
bic.” Mr. Rohde mentions that from its ready 
solubility without residue, it gives the best 
mucilage for making black ink.— 31, E, J, R, 
WOOD-ASHES. 

Tsau-hwui, Chir. | Rakb, Hind, 

Used as a detergent remedy in disorders of 
the skin and hair. 

WOOD-CARVING. See Carving. 

WOOD CHARCOAL. See Charcoal. 
WOOD COAL. See Coal. 

WOODDU. Mal. Phaseolus max. 
WOODDULU. Tkl. Phaseolus mungo, 
WOOD ENGRAVING. The following 
Madras woods have been found suitable, viz 
Guava, Psidium pyriferum ; the best 
Palay, Tam. Mimusops bexandra, a good 
wood, but liable to be attacked by insects. 
Vepalley, Tam. Wrighteu antidyeenterioa* 
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A fiine close-grained wood, not quite so hard 
as the guava, but improving with age. 


them differ considerably in colour and consis¬ 
tence, but they all possess the same btlsamic 


Jujube or Ber fruit tree, Zizyphus jujuba ; | odour, and are derived from various species 


rather soft. 

Wood apple tree, Feronia elephantum, too 
coarse in the grain. 

Satin wood, Swietenia chloroxylon, a close 
grained wood, but apt to split.—/)/•. Hunter. 
. WOOD, FOSSIIi. Fossil wood is in large 
quantity in Burrnah, in Sind, and at Verda- 
chellum and Ootatoor west of Pondicherry. 


of the noble family of Dipterocarpese. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, were three good 
samples of wood *oil from Canara: also a 
very interesting series of ten oils from various 
parts of the Madras Presidency and Burmab, 
where the mode of extraction is as follows ;— 
about the end of the dry season, that is in March 
or April, several deep incisions are made with 


WOODIAH WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Odina an axe into the heart of the wood, and a good 


pinnata, 

WOOD-MOTH. Wood-carrying moth. 

Sack-tiager, Gru. I Kuiirli Puchi, Tam. | 

Mulnka. Kasari, Tam, | Dalme-Kattea, Singh. 

The larvae of this singular rn»»th construct 
for themselves oases, which they suspend to a 
branch frequently of the pomegranate, sur¬ 
rounding them with the stems of leaves and 
thorns, or pieces of twigs bound together by 
threads, till the whole presents the appear¬ 
ance of a bundle of rods about 1J inch long. 
The male at the close of the pupal rest, 


sized piece scooped out; into the hole fire is 
placed, and kept burning until the oil begins 
to run, when it is received into a bamboo, and 
allowed to run slowly drop by drop. In 
Malacca, also, it is obtained from a largo tree 
of the Dipterocarpeae, which is very common 
in the dense jungles of the Malayan penin¬ 
sula, and grows to a great height. When not 
tapped too soon, the base of tlm trunk is often 
of immense girth. The wood is reddish brown, 
and has a smell not. unlike that of English fir, 
the bark is smooth, the leaves alternate, pin- 


escapes from one end of this covering j but the exstipulate, fruit a oue-seeded drupe, 

female makes It her dwelling for life moving angular and anatropal. The oil when 

about with It at pleasure, aud when alarmed, to remain at rest divides itself into 

draws together the purse-hke aperture at the ^ consisting of a clear 

open end. Ihereareavea8certained spec.es colored liquid balsam, and the lower 

of these m Ceylon Psyche Doubledaii, ^eing i„ appearance like Bakes of granulated 

Metasa plana,IKaticer, Eumeta Crameri. We^tw, ^ Consisting probably of the surplus 
E. Templeton.i, Westw.- md Cryptothelea ‘j bv tL action of the atmo. 


cousorta, Temp. The Singhalese regard 
them as human bemgs, who as a punishment 


resin deposited by the action of the atmo¬ 
sphere. The wood oil, called Gurjun balsam 
or Telia Gurjun, as found in the bazars, 


for stealing wood in someformer stage of exist. ^» as ; bTow^ dly-loolH^S 

ence. have been condemned to undergo a ” _v • j ^ i 

^ . j .1 r r ^ • semi-transparent liquid, in odour strongly 

•mafamnav(>hnfliH iindAr t/jfi form nr in- . P. ^ 


metempsychosis under the form of these in 
sects .—Sir J. E. Tennant's Ceylon^ p, 432. 
WOOD OIL. 


Telia Gurijuo, 
T’ung-tsze-yu, 


Hind. Siu-yii, 

Chin. Peh-t’ung-yii, 
Hung-t’uug-yu, 


resembling a mixture of balsam of copaiba 
with a small portion of naphtha. One kind is 
yielded by the Dipterocarpiis Isevis, a native 
of Chittagong, Pegu, Assam, &c. It has been 
successfully used as a substitute for balsam,' 


Wood oil is the term applied to the oils of copaiba, to which it bears a great resemblance 
several species of Dipterocarpus, D. laevis, D. in its physical and chemical properties. Qur- 
turbinatus. This class of oils is obtained for jnn oil is, however, the product of several 
the most part in Assam, Arakan, Burrnah, aud species of Dipterocarpus, and known general- 
the Straits : they are usually pr<»cured by tap- ly as wood oil. Guijun balsam contains fixed 
ping certain trees of the order Dipterocarpeae, resin, essential oil, and water. If the latter 
and applying heat to the incision. Tlieoil which be not separated, it boils with explosive vio- 
flows from the wound is a mixture of a balsam lence. The separation is effected by the dried 
and volatile oil, and when applied as a var- muriate of lime. A small portion of the ea- 
nish to wood or other substance, the oil evapo- sential oil may be obtained by distillation 
rating deposits a bard and durable coat of with water in the common way. Guijun oil 
resin, T4iey are chiefly used as natural var- is a good substitute for copaiba balsam in the 
nishes, either alone, or in combination with treatment of gonorrhoea, given diffused through 
coloured pigments, also as a substitute for almond mixture or gum water. Dose ten to 
tar in paying the seams of shipping, and for fifteen minims, repeated thrice daily, or as 
preserving timber from the attaclw of white often as necessary. A compound tincture of 
ants. They are said also to be useful as an Quijun is an efficient substitute for Frank’s 
ingredient in lithographic inks. The oils well known specific for the treatment of gonor- 
generally receive the names, of the localities rhosa. Dose, twenty to tliirty minims, in a 
from which they are imported. Some of little milk or sugared water. Captain Balsted 
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gave an aocoiunt of his Tisit to the island of 
Chedahai where the wood oil tree is the most 
conspicuous in growth and size of the larger 
trees of these summits. One was felled on 
the fwest hill which measured in diameter, at 
the respective ends of a 60 feet length, 24 feet 
6 inches, and 3 feet 6 inches; and another on 
the summit measured 21 feet 4 inches in girth 
at 6 feet from the ground. In felling the 
above mentioned tree the oil ran in a stream 
from it, and it must have contained seven 
tons. 

Wood oil of Chittagong much resembles 
the ** Teak wood oil/* the wood oil from Pegn, 
but is less liquid than the latter, though used 
for the same purpose. It is a very clear and 
liquid substance, forming a natural varnish 
when applied to wood or other substances, 

Rangoon wood oil baa the usual resinous 
smell of this class of oils. 

One of the wood oils merits notice as 
being one of the substances of which the well- 
known and much prized China lacquer is 
made. 

Wood oil is used in Singapore for paint¬ 
ing the beams and wood-work of native 
houses, and may also be mixed with paint when 
not exposed to the sun. 

In China the cold drawn wood oil, Peh-t’ung- 
yu, is pale and is used for lamps and tor 
varuishiiig furniture and the better class of 
umbrellas. A darker thick oil called Siu-yu, 
is obtained by heat and pressure from the seeds 
and fruits of the Eloeococcua and Jatropha. It 
is used in making pUtty and in caulking and 
painting ships and boats. There is a reddish 
kind called Hung-t’ung-yu. The best wood 
oil of China comes to Haii-kuow from Shin- 
chau-foo. 

Sissoo-wood oil from Dalbergia sissoo is an 
empyreumatic medicinal product. 

Camphor'wood oil, from the Dryobalanops 
camphora, belongs to the class of volatile oils. 
It is used largely in Singapore as a substitute 
for turpentine, and sells at from 15 to 20cents 
a bottle. 

Deodar or Shemanatabu oil, from the Ery- 
throzylon ar6olatum,ia an empyreumatic medi¬ 
cinal oil. 

A wood oil in Tinnevelly, is an ^mpy- 
reumatic product similar to tar, chiefly used 
medicinally by native practitioners. 

Teak wood oil is a dull ash-colored oil pro-1 
cur<|d>le in most of the large bazars of India 
when allowed to rest for sometime it separates 
into two layers, the one an upper dark colored 
clear stratum and a lower and more solid de¬ 
posit. Its chief use is for applying to wood 
work oi all sorts, either alone as a natural 
varnish or in combination with certain 
resins. 
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M. Quibourt observes of the Ourjun oil or 
balsam^ that Mr. Lowe bad foutnl that the 
Altered balsam formed a brown transparent 
liquid, which yielded by distillation as follows 
in iOO parts—Essential oil 65, Hard rosin, 
34, Acetic acid water 1. According to Mr. 
Lowe, the volatile oil possesses all the charac¬ 
ters of that of copaiba, and the hard resin, 
(which he regards as pure oopavic acid, ex¬ 
empt from the soft resin, which, according tp. 
him, exists in the greater part of the copaiba, 
of commerce) appears to him indicative of 
superiority as a medicine. Mr. Lowe recog¬ 
nized in the new resinous balsam the singular, 
property of becoming solid when exposed in 
a closed vessel to a tempersiture of 230° F. 
Copaiba presents no similar phenomenon. 

The new balsam distilled with the addi¬ 
tion of a small quantity of an oxidizing agent, 
as chlorine, hypo-chlorite of lime or bichromate 
of potash, yields an essential oil of a flne blue, 
whilst ordinary copaiba, containing soft resin, 
affords hardly any colored essential oil;. and 
cold sulphuric acid produces with copaiba a 
purple coloration similar to that obtained 
with cod-liver oil* 

To obtain the oil, a large incision is made 
ill the trunk of the Dipterocarpus turbinatus 
tree at about 30 inches from the ground, on 
which a Are is lighted and kept up until the 
incision is charred : soon after this, the liquid 
begins to flow. It is conducted by a little 
trough into a vessel placed to receive it. The 
average produce of one of the better trees in 
a single season is 30 gallons. Wood oil Is 
also produced from Dipterocarpus Incanus, 
D. alatus, and D. costatus. The flrst of these 
three is reputed to yield the best sort, and in 
the greatest quantity. 

Wood oil from Moulmein. when filtered, 
is a transparent liquid, of a somewhat 
dark brown when seen by transmitted 
light, but appearing opaque and of an ob¬ 
scure green if viewed by reflected light. It 
possesses, therefore, in a very marked de¬ 
gree, the dichroism observable in all resin-oils 
obtained by the action of fire. This charac¬ 
ter determines the nature of wood oil, and 
shows that it is not simply a natural product 
like copaiba; but that it is in part the result 
of a liquid modification of the Dipterocar¬ 
pus resin, effected by the agency of heat, 
Moulmein WQod oil is of somewhat greater 
consistence than olive oil; it has a sp* gr. ot^ 
*964, and possesses an odor and taste very 
analogous to those of copaiba. It dissoli^ 
in twice its weight of absolute alcohol/ with 
the exception of a minute residue which m 
deposited upon repose. 

The most ourioua property of the Dipterph 
carpus wood-oil, is that of solidifying when 
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bealed in a clos^ tial to 266° F.; at this 
tlMBi^eratUre the oil becomes turbid and so 
l^latinous, that it is not displaced upon the 
inversion of thb phial. After cooling, the 
solidiication is yet more perfect; but a gen- 
tie warmth* assisted by slight agitation, re¬ 
stores its former liquidity. The resin of 
Valeria Indies |is insoluble in alcohol, and 
very imperfectly so in ether; whilst the 
green resin of wood oil is easily soluble in 
either of these menstrua.-—PAarmaeeu^tcaZ 
Journal and Ttamactiom* Roxh. ed» Carey, 
vol, ii. Indian Field, Journal de Pharmade 
tt do chimie September 1856, pp. 189,193. 
Pharmaceutical Journal^ vol, XIV., p, 65, 
vol, XV., p. 321. Dr, O'Shaughneeey, Beng, 
Phar, p, 378. Rohde MSS, 

WOOD-PECKERS, of the genera Picus, 
Leiopicus, Hypopicus, Yungipicus, Vi via, 
Sasia, &c, of Eastern and Southern Asia* are 
numerous ; for instance, 

Picus analis, Temm, Java. 

„ cabanisi, Malbei'ke, China. 

cathpharius, Hodgs, Bootan. 

„ bimsdayanus, Jardine, Himalaya, 
j, majoroides, Hodgson, Daijeling, Nepal. 
„ macei, Viellot, Bengal, N. India. 

„ himalayanus, J, ds S, Himalaya. 

„ scindeanus* Gould, Sind^h. 

„ squamatus, N. W. Himalaya. 

Xeiopicus mahrattensis, Latham, Dekhan, 

Darjeling. 

„ ' brunnefrous, Vigors, Himalaya. 

Hypopicus hiperythrus, Vigors, do, 
Yungipicus moluccensis, Gmelin, Java,Malacca. 
91 pygmaeus, Vigors, Himalaya, 

j, oanicapillus, Blyth, Arakan, Tenas- 

serim. 

„ hardwickii, Jerdon, India. 

Vivia innominata. Burton, Nepal. 

Sasia abnormis, Temm, Malacca. 

„ ochracea, Hodgs, Assam. 

Hemii^ircus canente, Lesson, Malabar. 
ChrysocOlaptes sultaneus, Hodgs, Darjeling, 
goensis, Gmelin, Peninsula, 
Central India. 

Mulleripicus phlverulentUs, Temm. Himalaya 

to Archipelago. 
„ hodgsonii, Jerdon, Coorg, Mala¬ 

bar. 

,, javeusiS) Horsf, Malacca, Java. 

Qecinus squamatus, Vigors. Himalaya, 
striolatus* Blyth, All India. 

„ occipitalis, Vigors, Himalaya to Bur- 

mah. 

ChrysophotegEia flavinucha, Gould, do*' do. 

,, eblorolophtts, FteiZot. do» do. 

Vehilia pyrrhotis, Hodgs, S. E. Himalaya. 
Gecincidus g^tia, • do. 

Mieroptemus phaiocepsy Blyth. Himalaya. 

,, gularisy Jerdon. Malabar* 
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Brachypternus axrantiug, Xtnn* India, Ceylon. 
Brachypternus chrysonotus, Lesson, 8 . India. 

„ dilutus, Sind'h. 

Chrysonotus Shorei, Vigors, India. 

„ intermedins, Blyth. India to Pen¬ 

ang. 

,, rubropygialis, Malls. Malabar. 

The Sind wood-pecker (Picus Scindeauus) 
is distinguished from the other pied species 
by having the sides of the body dirty- 
white, and a broad streak of black down 
the side of the neck from the base of 
the lower mandible. The pied wood-pecker 
is P. himalayanus. The Mahratta wood-peck¬ 
er (P. mahrattensis) also is not* uncommon ; 
the beautiful green wood-pecker (Picus squa- 
matqs) is seen in the depths of solitudes 
of the N.W. Himalaya, creeping up the trunks 
of ancient pines, or flying wildly across the 
valleys, uttering its loud scream as it alights 
on the side of a tree.-Acfawi, Horsjield, Jerdon, 
WOOD SORREL. Oxalis acetosella. 

. WOODUGA. Tel. Alangium hexapetalum. 
WOODY DALBERGIA. Dalbergiaarborea, 
WOOD STRAWBERRY. Fragaria vesca. 


Linn, 

WOOL. 

Yangmau, Chin. Pashm, Pub, Pers. 

Uld, Dan. Welna, Pol. 

Wol, . Dot. La, Laa, Port, 

Laine, Fr. Wolna, Seherst, Rds. 

Wolle, Obr. Lena, Sans. 

Conn, Guz, Hind. Oo,Woo, Scotch. 

Lana, It. Lat. Sr. Ull, Sw. 

£ulu, Malay. Bochu, Tel. 


The table-land of the peninsula, commen¬ 
cing with the Neilgherries, and proceeding 
along Mysore to the Deccan, Candeish, and 
Guzerat, presents large tracts of country 
affording a favourable climate, and abundant 
pastures for numerous flocks of sheep. If 
from thence we proceed in a north-east direc¬ 
tion, passing Marwar, Malwa, Rajpootana, to 
the district of Hurriana, and the province of 
Delhi, we shall see, supported on the natural 
pastures of the country, immense herds of 
cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep, the 
latter affording wool employed by the natives 
for making blankets (Kumlee) of different 
degrees of fineness, which form a considerable 
article of the commerce of these province. 
Again, the Himalaya mountains, on their 
southern face, present a European like Cli¬ 
mate, remarkable however for being influenced 
by the periodical rains. The ' temperature 
varies according to the elevation; but they 
afford everywhere rich pastures, and support 
a fine breed of sheep, of which the wool Is 
> employed by the mduntaineers to torm their 
clothing. The northern face of these moim- 
tains is as remarkable for its dryness as the 
southern is for its moisture; the cold is 
excessive, and the animals which are pastured 
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there are covered with shaggy hair^ or with 
long wool, and a fine down. It is here that the 
shawl wool goat finds its most oongenial 
climate. Mr. Moorcroft, who was deputed in 
1814 to that part of Little Tibet in Chinese 
Tartary where the shawl goat is pastured, 
for the purpose of opening to Great Britain 
the means of obtaining the materials of the 
finest woollen fabric, found that the Hoonea 
were obliged to send all their best wool to 
Cashmere. He mentions that this was caused 
by strict injunctions to all the owners of fiocks 
not to* sell ai^y shawl-wool except to tho Cash- 
meriaiis or their agents, in consequence of a 
representation having been made that the 
Jouaree merchants had bought some and that 
the Cashmerians would suffer if any of this 
kind of wool were to pass into other hands. 

In the year 1819, considerable advantage 
was anticipated from importing this wool 
into England ; as it was valued at eight 
shillings per pound. Byragee wool, how¬ 
ever, when imported, was found to be un¬ 
saleable ; as of 189 bales of Shawl and By¬ 
ragee wool, imported in the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, costing exclusive of freight 
and charges £5,444, the gross sale proceeds 
amounted only to £809. This wool was 
bought from the Hooiiea, who keep sheep 
with th# shawl wool goats, by the people of 
Kunawur, and brought by them to Eampore, 
the capital of Bissehur, ou the Sutlej. Speci¬ 
mens of the same kind of wool, procured by 
Mr. Hodgson from the Bootea who visit Ne¬ 
pal, were forwarded to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, in 1835, by Dr. 
Wallich. Of this the sorted wool was valued 
in London at from lOcf. to llcf. per pound ; 
some in the unsorted state at 5d. to 7d,; and 
some was sold in the London market in 1834 
at from 2d, to 7d, per pound ; the low price 
was chiefly owing to its dirty and mixed state. 
Attention was turned in England to the sub¬ 
ject of ludiau wool by Mr, Southey, of Cole¬ 
man Street, addressing a letter, 24th Novem¬ 
ber 1836, to the Committee of Agriculture of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, respecting some 
wool imported from Bombay. He suggested 
more attention being paid to the assortment 
of the wool, and improvement in the breed of 
the sheep; and stated that in 1835 there 
were imported into London 773 bags, and in- 
^to Liverpool 624 bags of Indian wool which 
were sold'by public auction at to I s. 2^d, 
per pound. Tho wool was chiefly white, but 
with black hairs occasionally interspersed; 
and he understood that it was produced in the 
province of Guzerat. In the following year, 
Mr. Southey again called attention to the sub¬ 
ject, stating that the quantity exported from 
Bombay had enormously increased; but that 
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whatcama to England wasr entirdy of mid*- 
dling and secondary quality, hnd had, conse¬ 
quently, realized no higher prices than from 
4 to lljd. per pound. The .great and ra¬ 
pid increase of the exports of wool friom^ Bom¬ 
bay is evident from an inspection of the fol¬ 
lowing extract from the official Report of the 
Commerce of Bombay for 1836-37 ; 

1833*34 .lbs. 69,944 I 1885-36 .Ibs. 1,196,664 

1834-85 . „ 486,628 I I836-3T. „ 2,444,019* 

The report of 1837-38 goes on to say, ‘‘The 
quantity of wool exported has increated from 
2,444,019 lbs. to 2,700,086 lbs., valued at 
98,564 rupees.’' 

Sir A. Bur lies, writing on the wools of Ca- 
bool and Bokhara, says—1. Th^ wool ofTurkis- 
tan is obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Bokhara and Samarcand, and is more celebrat¬ 
ed than that of Cabool. This is sent to Um- 
ritsir in the Punjab, where it is used to mix 
with the shawl wool of Tibet, in making 
what are called Cashmere shawls. It is the 
produce of the goat of Bokhara and not of 
the sheep of Toorkistan, and is called ^*put,” in 
contradistinction to pashm, which is used to 
express the fleece of the sheep. 2. The wool 
or put of the goat of Cabool is not at pre¬ 
sent exported, being entirely consumed in the 
native manufactures. It is procured from 
goats, and chiefly from the hill country of 
the Hazara to the west of Cabool, and be¬ 
tween that city and Herat, which has an ele¬ 
vation of about 6,000 or 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 3. The countless flocks of 
flat-tailed sheep in Cabool, produce an abund¬ 
ance of wool. The fleece is of a glossy white 
colour, and is in Cabool called pashm-i-burrak, 
and the fabrics prepared from it burrak, in 
contradistinction to puttoo. It sells at from 
two and « half to two Cabool rupees the seer, 
or sixteen pounds. It ia brought in from all 
directions for sale in Cabool, and Sir A. Burnes 
states that he ** can scarcely put a limit 
to the supply, since tho extent of pasture land 
in those countries is not over-rated at four- 
fifths of the whole surface of the country, and 
a very large portion of the population, such 
as the Lohaui and Ghilgee, are shepherds, 
who remove from pasture to pasture, and rear 
their flocks with great care and attention. Na¬ 
ture, however^ does as much as tho people ; for 
aromatic plants, in which sheep delight, are 
exceedingly abundant, and it is universally 
believed that they have considerable effect on 
the quality of the wool.” 

Wool obtained from the fat-tailed Variety 
of sheep is used in the manufacture of cloths 
and carpets, and is also expoifted to India. It 
is of wide distribution ; the sheep abound at 
P^hawnr, Kabul, Kahdahar, Herat, and 
other places. Kelat and the stntoundhog 
country produces sheep’s wool in grtat abnnd* 
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aiKte. This sheep is a{^entlp indigenoits 
nlso to the Salt Raeoge. 

Khrman is a tract of country close by th# 
Persian Gulf, to the south of Persia. Its 
wool finds its way iisto the Punjab in oonsi- 
derable quantities it is a soft delicate wool, 
but its> principal use, at present, unfortunately 
appears to be the adulterution of genuine 
p^hm. 

Wool from the Persian gulf called Kirmani 
wool finds its way to Amritsar pretty largely 
from both Karachi and Bombay. It is one 
of the staples used in adulterating the 
pashm,” or genuine shawl wool. 

The Lena shawl wool is the produce of the 
goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used to 
be a preTalent opinion that these goats were 
found in Kashmir, but that celebrated valley 
h far too warm and damp for them. The 
best shawl wool is produced in the vicinity 
pf Garoo, Mausurowur, and the elevated 
lands to the eastward. The shawl wool is 
the fleece of the goat, next the skin only ; 
the outer coat is coarse hair, and the two 
colours are white and light brown. The 
dogs of Tartary have also a soft down be¬ 
low the hair, very little inferior to that of 
the goats. Goat’s hair is very commonly 
produced in almost every district of the Pan¬ 
jab, and called jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also for matting, and for the strong 
bags wherein grain, ^o. is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made 
of it in the shops in which the grain is pour¬ 
ed out when being winnowed or weighed. 
At Dala and Gyani, in Hundes, four or five 
fleeces of wool, according to size, sell for 
One rupee, which averages 1J to 2 annas, or j 
3 pence the pound. Shawl wool is produced in 
a variety of districts in Thibet, Carmenia or 
Carmania wool is a kind of goat’s hair, 
brought from Carmania, a country of Asio 
Minor. 

The wool of Eastern Turkestan is known 
as Tutfani wool, so called from the city of 
Turfan, it is this exquisitely fine wool from 
which the exquisite shawls and other fabrics 
of Kashtniv are made. 

The following wools are used in the 
Panjhb. 

(a.) Pashm, or shawl wool, properly so 
called, being a downy substance, found next 
jthe sl^ and below the thick hair of the Tibe¬ 
tan goat. It is of three colours, white, drab, 
axtd dark lavender (ITusba). The best kind 
|s^ produced iu the semi-Chinese provinces of 
TttifaUf. Kichart and exported via Yarkand to 
Ksahmere. All. the finest shawls ai:e made 


the Punjab shawl weavers caUnot procure it, 
and have to be content with an inferior kind 
of pashm produced at Cbathan, and export¬ 
ed via Leh to Umritsur, Nurpui, Loodianah, 
Jelalpnr, and other shawh-weaving towns of 
the Punjab. The price of white pashm in 
Kasbmere is for uncleaned, 33. to 4s. per lb.; 
ditto cleaned, fis. to 78, per lb .; of Tusha white 
pashm uncleaned, 28. to 33. per lb. j cleaned, 
from 53. to 73. ^ 

(6.) The fleece of the Dumba sheep of Kabul 
and Peshawuf. This is sometimes called 
Kabuli pashm. It is used in the manufac¬ 
ture of the finer sorts of ohoga, an outer robe 
or cloak with sleeves, wprii by Afghans and 
other mahomedans of the western frontier. 

(c.) Wahab Shahi, or Kirmani wool. The 
wool of a sheep found in Kirmao, a tract of 
country in the south of Persia, by the Persian 
Gulph. It is used for the manufacture of 
spurious kinds of shawl cloth, and for adulter¬ 
ating the texture of Kashmir shawls. 

(d,) The hair of a goat common in Kabul 
and Peshawur, called Pat, from which a tex¬ 
ture called pattu is made. 

(e.) The wool of the camel. From this a 
coarser kind of choga is made. 

(/.) The wool of the country sheep of the 
plains. Regarding the production of wool in 
the Himalayan or Sub-Himalayan peytion of 
the Panjab, the Revenue Report, for 1861, 
states that * there can be no doubt that the 
valleys of the Sutlej, Ravee, Chandrabaga 
(or Chenab), Namisukb, and other tributaries 
uf the Indus, supply grazing grounds not to 
be surpassed in richness and suitableness in 
any part of the world. The population in¬ 
habiting them are chiefly pastoral, but owing 
to sloth and ignorance, the wool they produce 
is but small in quantity, full of dirt and ill 
cared for in every way.’ The Government of 
the Panjab hawe made efforts to improve the 
breed by the importation of Merino rams, but 
hitherto with little success. However, a truss 
of Merino wool produced in the Hazara hill 
district to the northwest of the Punjab, and 
sent to England in 1860, was there valued at 
I 3 . 6<f. per lb. 

Raw pashm of the Thibetan goat is used in 
the manufacture of Kasbmere shawls of ^the 
kind called Tusfaa, produced in Thibet. 

A considerable and increasing quantity of 
wool is exported for India, mostly all of it, 
latterly, from Calcutta. 


ofthi^pwoplf but ^the maharajah of Kash- 
4era keepa a strict monopoly of the article, 
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Tons. 

Value,. £. 

iSSOrr- 

1 

4,682,0.74 

2,090 

68,335 

1 — 

2 

7,0^7,161 

3,151 

100,612 

2— 

3 

12,060,799 

6,384 

172.098 

3— 

4 

14,409,479 

6,432 

205,601 

4— 

5 

13,113,727 

5,854 

207,264 

5-T-- 

6 

16,109,728* 

7,192 

•272,942 

6— 

7 

18,484,666 

8,252 

314,215 

7— 

8 

18,635,396 

8,319 

387,103 

8— 

9 

15,688,196 

7,010 

349,895 

9- 

60 

19,562,897 

8,733 

436,672 

1860— 

61 

21,384,405 

9,505 

478,144 


But iu additiou to these exports, vast quan¬ 
tities of wool are woven into blankets of 
various degrees of fineness, for the use of the 
people, called cutnU or cumli, also ohad’r. 

Mr. Powell mentions that all or most the 
mammalia of the Himalayan regions and other 
similajf'ly situated localities at an elevation 
of 11,000 to 13,000 and 14,00(* feet, which 
are consequently subject to severe winters and 
a high rarity of atmosphere, whether domesti¬ 
cated or wild, such as the dog, yak, karghan, 
ikc., possess a wintry inner coat of pam, of 
diffident degrees of fineness. The pashm of 
the goat is alone the marketable commodity ; 
but the hair of the yak and Kirghiz camel is 
in parts cropped, and both in a cleaned and 
coarse state is made into cloth of different 
degrees of fineness for Kirghiz (nomadic) tents, 
clothing, bedding, saddle bags, ropes, &c., 
<kc. The hair picked from marketable pam at 
Kashmir, supplies material for a different 
branch of manufacture, viz., of ropes, saddle 
bags, and hair cloth of different kinds, 
qualities and uses. 

Antelope wool of Labaul, called in Tibetan 
Tsodky-i-lena, or properly b-Rtsodky-i-lena, 
is very precious. 

Ibex hair, or wool of the teringole, or kin, 
the ibex, is the wool that makes the famous 
and rare ibex shawls- 

Sheep’s wool, black and white of Lahaul, 
called luggi-bal, was selling in 1866 for 6 
kutcha seers per rupee; it is exported to Kul- 
lu and Kanawar. 

Yak’s wool of Eupshu and Zangskar, called 
Kullu, ia the soft under hair of the* yak, used 
to make bags for sheep loads, and the felt 
solves of shoes. 

The Bampur cfaadr is a soft wool fabric 
maiiufactnr^ from the wool of the sheep of 
Bampur and Spiti, which are there the beastk 
of burden. The wool of the' Dumbah Or 
large-tailed sheep of Peshawar and EhBul 
is called EabH-pashm, and is tnanufactured 
into the choga or sleeued worn by the 
Afghans. 
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Pattu fabrics are made froia the pat itooi 
of Kabul. 

Kirmani wool is- beautifully soft and very 
white. 

The pashm of Changtain and Turfsh are of 
the first class, and are monopolized by Kash¬ 
mir. 

The pashms of Kodak,Ladakh Spiti, Rampur, 
Bashahir are a second class wool, and form the 
staple export to the shawl manufacturing cities 
of the Panjab. 

The export trade in wools of the N. W. 
frontier, and beyond it in Kabul, Bokhara 
and Kirman, is exten.'^iv^, and large quantities 
are exported toKarachi and Bombay. 

. Good ewes appear to be obtained in Coim-** 
batore and Baramabal; but Jalna and Beder 
used to be the best places whence to 
obtain the white-woolled breed. The results 
obtained both at Bangalore and on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, from crossing the white-woolled 
sheep of the country with Saxon, Merino and 
South-down rams, are stated to have been most 
satisfactory, both as to quantityand quality of 
wool, and size of carcass. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, of specimens of woollen 
manufactures, the most remarkable were those 
from Hoonsoor, comprising white and colored 
blankets of varioiis textures made in the 
native loom, some being imitations of English 
articles, and a decided improvement upoa 
the country cumbly, and cheap in price. 
Among them was the description of blanket 
furnished to invalids and time-expired men 
I proceeding to England. These are not manu¬ 
factured for the European troops, being too 
thick, heavy and unsuited to the climate. 
English blankets are therefore provided in*- 
stead ; the comparative oust is as follows : 

1 Hoonsoor Blanket. 1 12 0 

1 Europe do red. ... 4 8 0 

1 Do. do white ... 5 8 0 

The jury considered this manufacture 
worthy of encouragement, and observed that 
means' should be devised to improve the 
manufacture, especially os wool is abandautl 
The description of wool from which these were 
manufactured was then of recent introduetiom 
In the Mysore country sheep thrive well, but 
the wool is coarse, and little used except for 
the manufacture of native blankets. About 
the year 1840, General Oubbon took charge* of 
a flock from the Madras Government, which 
had been collected the year previously for the 
purpose of introdacing Merino*wool into the 
country ybut that flock ws# uselbss> it having 
been Bttaoked> with rot. th^n eoUcotbl 
one atia'fam ifl>ioot of 

lore, and impoited<3'ior 4raine atmualiy firdflk 
Sydney; tiie»aiin»}|ainatO eo trellvsltlf 
country sheep, both uk figure^ afld* Cihe/ttikt 
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in Hie 4th cross it is aot possible to distin- 
^ish farm bred from the imported ram. There 
were in 1850 about 6000 sheep in Mysore with 
Merino blood in them. Hams from the farm 
had been distributed to the collectorates of 
North Arcot, Bellary, Salem and Coimba¬ 
tore. During the year 1850,25 rams were sent 
to the Punjab by order of the Government of 
India. The wool had been very highly re¬ 
ported on by Messrs. Southey and Son, and 
several parcels had been sold in Jiondon 
as high as 1 shilling and 6 pence per lb., 
while the country wool, and that imported 
from Bombay, averaged only 4d. to ^d, per lb. 
There can be no doubt that when the Merino 
sheep is naturalized, wool will become a valua* 
ble article of export. A mercantile firm in 
Bangalore exported the wool of the Mysore 
country to England, in considerable quantity, 
and had realized a very fair profit. Eventually 
the Merino will be produced as cheaply as ordi¬ 
nary wool. Up to the year 1850 the quantity 
and value of wool annually exported from 
Madras was lb. 1,28,413, value Rupees 15,816. 
For a very large black cumbly from Kurnool 
closely woven, fine and soft in texture, the jury 
awarded, as the best specimen of the ordinary 
woollen manufactures of the country, a se¬ 
cond class medal. A check cumbly from 
Chittledroog, was found deserving of honora¬ 
ble mention. The best specimen of woollens 
was found in the tariff, being a blanket made 
of corded wool of excellent quality and 
reasonable in price. A red cumbly of Mysore 
was exhibited in this coliectiom and was of 
good quality. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851, some fine 
merino wool was exhibited from the table¬ 
land of Mysore, and indigenous wools from 
the hilly country of the north-west frontier, 
some from Lahore, and other kinds from the 
dry and cold elevated climate of Tibet. Of the 
last, were some very fine specimens from 
Lieut. Straohey, many of the animals there 
being furnished with a down or hair-like wool 
under the coarse common outer wool. It is 
this which is chiefly employed for the shawls 
and the shawl-wool cloth. Though woollen 
fabrics of superior quality are not likely to be 
fabricated for the wealthy of India, yet as 
there ere. great diversities of climate in the 
different parts of Eastern and Southern Asias 
8om0/ vary substantial woollen cloths and 
4)lanjkets are tuade in different parts, amongst 
others, fine shawl-wool cloth in C^hmere; 
alaOithe hiud called pnttoo; a fabric, named 
Furaepuz, the pile of which, on one side, is 
formed of loops. Felted blaiikets and dloakh 
We been manufaetiored from the tablo-laqd of 
the north-west frontier, 
and from Nepal and Tibet. 


The only woollen fabrics produced by 
the Chinese are felts for the soles of shoes 
and winter hats, and a sort of rug or carpet. 
It is not woven in looms from the yam, but 
is made in small pieces by A fulling process 
which mats the fibres together. The con¬ 
sumption of it by shoe-makers is very great, 
and nearly as large for winter hats among the 
common people. The rags are woven with 
colored threads in rude imitation of figures, 
and are extensively used in the northern pro¬ 
vinces ; the pieces are a few feet square, 
and sown together for carpets or bedding. 
Hair and wool are both employed in their 
construction. The art of knitting is unknown, 
and of course also, the fancy designs and 
worsted work which are made by ladies in the 
west.— William*s Middle Kingdom^ vol, 11. 
p, 126. Royle^ ArU dho. of India, p, 498. W. 
E, Underwood, Reporter for the Jury of 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855. Royle Prod, 
Resources, Calcutta Catalogue of the ExhU 
bilion of 1862. Compendious Description, Dr, 
Cayley. MoorcrofCs Journey to Lake Mansa^ 
rowaraj Asiatic Res, vol, Ixii. Captain Gerard, 
Account of Runawar, Powell, HandbooJc, 
Econom. Prod. Panjab p, xxvi. 

WOOL OB COTTONTREES. Erio- 
dendron, sp. Salmalia, sp. 

WOOLAVALU. Tbl. Dolichos uniflorus. 

WOOLEVE MIN. Tam. Caboose. 

WOOLLEN RUGS. See Rugs. 

WOOLLIGADDA. Tel. Onion. 

WOOLLY caltrops. Tribulus lanugiuo- 
sus. 

woolly GRISLEA. Grislea tomentosa. 

woolly MOON-SEED. Menispermum 
villosum. 

WOOLLY QUINCE. Hi^td. Cydonia to- 
meutosa. 

WOOLUNTHU, Tam. Phaseolus mungo. 

WOOMA MARA. Can. Calopbyllum iuo- 
phyllum. 

WO ON. a district in East Berar. 

WOON. Burm. a Burmese governor or 
minister. This word literally signifies bur¬ 
then,^' as woon gye, great Woon; Woon douk, 
Prop of the woon.—p. 3. 

WOON. Ubia, a tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsar, extreme height 60 feet, circum¬ 
ference 5 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 

No use is made of the wood, the tree is priz¬ 
ed on apcoupt.of its fruity yvhipb is pickled 
and eatpu in other forma, the leavep used 
for eating from ; the flowers, are eatei^ The 

tree is 8carpe.--:Uapfas^ ifduKfonafd. 

WOONDI, also Taringi. Cak. male tree 
of Calysaccion loogifolinm, WiglU, 
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WOON-DOUE* A Barmese minister of [sold to the blacksmiths) who perfbrm all the 
the second order.*—Ftefe, 3* See HI wot- subsequent operations of forging it into bars^ 

dan. Woon. - and making it into steel. The process of for- 

WOON-GAN. Bubic. Ballast. ging into bars is performed by sinking the 

WOON-GYE, Great woon, a minister of blooms in a small charcoal furnace and repeat- 
Burmah. See Hlwot-dau. Woon. ed heatings and hammerings to free it as much 

WOONJAH MARAM. Acacia amajp. as possible from the vitrihed and unreduced 
WOO-PEI-TZE. Bitrm. Galls imported oxide of iron : it is thus formed into bars / 
from China, which are said to be produced by about a foot long, an inch and a half broad, 
an aphis: they are more bulky than common and about half an inch thick. In this state 
gaUs, of very irregular shape^ and hollow. it is full of cracks and exceedingly red shorts 

WOOHALA-TEL. Singh. Clove oil. These bars are cut into small pieces to enable 

WOO-SEU-SHAN, a small island lying them to pack in a crucible. A quantity, amount- 
near the western side of Hae-nun. ing to a pound and h half to two pounds, 

WOOSHERI-KAIA. Tel. Phyllanthus is put into a crucible along with a tenth 
emblica. part by weight of dried wood of the Cassia 

WOOSHERI-KE-PU or Wooshiri-kaia. auriculata chopped small ; these are cpvered 
Tel. Phyllanthus emblica, Myrobalan emblica, with one or two green leaves of the Calotropis 
WOOSTA-KAIA. Tel. Solanum pubeacens gigantea or Obulus laurifolius, and the mouth 
WOOTHULU. Trl. Phaseolus mungo. of the crucible filled up with a handful 
WOOT-THA. Bubm, A tree of Moulmein. of tempered clay, which is rammed so as to 
A strong wood for ordinary purposes .—CaL exclude the air perfectly. As soon as the clay 
Ca^. 1862. is dry, twenty to twenty-four of the crucibles 

WOOTZ, or Indian Steel. The ore are built up in form of an arch with their 
from which it is made is a magnetic oxide bottoms inwards, in a small furnace urged by 
combined with quartz, generally in the pro- two goat skin bellows, charcoal is heaped up 
portion of 48 parts of quartz to 52 of over them, and the blast kept up without in¬ 
oxide of iron. It is found in many parts of termission for about two hours and a half, 
the south of India^ but Salem is the chief seat when it is stopped and the process is consider- 
of the manufacture, and there the ore is pre- ed complete. The crucibles are removed 
pared by stamping and separating the quartz from the furnace and allowed to cool, they are 
either by washing or winnowing. The fur- then broken and the steel which has been left 
nace in which the ore is smelted is from three to solidify is taken out in a cake having the 
to five feet high from the surface of the ground, form of the bottom of the crucible. When 
and the ground is hollowed out beneath it to the fusion has been perfect, the top of the 
the depth of eight inches ora foot. It is cake is covered with striae, radiating from the 
somewhat pear-shaped, being about two feet centre, but without any holes or rough projec- 
diameter at the ground and tapering to about tions on it: when the fusion has been less 
one foot diameter at the top ; it is built entire- perfect the surface of the cake has a honey- 
ly of clay. Two men can finish one in a few combed appearance, caused probably by parU- 
hours, it is fit for use the next day ; the blast cles of scorim and unreduced oxide in the bar 
is furnished by a pair of bellows each being a iron, and often contains projecting lumps of 
goat skin with a bamboo nozzle : a semi-circu- iron still in the malleable state. The natives 
lar opening about a foot and a half high and a prepare these cakes of steel for being drawn 
foot in diameter at the bottom is left in the into bars by annealing them for several hours 
furnace, and before each smelting it is filled in a charcoal fire actuated by bellows, the 
up with clay : the fujnace is then filled up current of air from which is made to play 
with charcoal, and kindled ; a small quantity upon the cakes whilst turned over before it at 
of ore, previously moistened to prevent its a heat just short of that sufficient to melt 
receiving the charcoal, is laid on the top of them ; by this means the excess of carbon is 
the fuel, and charcoal is thrown over it to fill detached. The process of smelting iron differs 
up the furnace : in this manner ore and fuel according to circumstances in different paints, 
are added and the bellows plied for four hours In some, the ore is collected in the for,iu of 
or thereabouts, whefi the process is stopped, sand from the beds of rivers; the iron stone 
and the temporary wall in front of the furnace is collected either from the surface or (rpxn 
having: been* broken down, the bloom is re- mines.— Rohde, MSS, Mad, Lit, Journ. 
moved by a paur of tpngs froin the bottom of WORAQALLI, a name of the town in^n^aps 
the furnace, ani is then beaten with a wooden called Warangal. See Worungul. , . 

mallet to separate as 'much of the vitrified WORM, Several creatures receive 
oxide as posaible: and) while still red hpt, it common name ; a taiUess batraqnia^,^ 
is cut through with a hatchet and in this state Icbtbyophis glutinosus, is an iimne^se mth 
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wornii oosoinoii la Si]&kia)^. It ma* native of 
the Khatia moutiUies, Singapore, Oeylon and 
Java. 

Amphetrite or sea worm of Java, lives in 
holen of the great solid madrepojces. The gills 
of these lovely ereatures are in the form of spi^ 
lal ribbons of brilliant orange green and blue.; 
Those gaudy plumes are alternately extruded 
* and retract^, and, seen through the pellucid 
water^ present a very singular and beautiful: 
appearance.— Adam'^t Travtls^ p, 51. Hooker \ 
Hint^Jour. vol, ii. p.25. See Reptiles. 

WORMIA OOROMANDELIANA. Spe. 
syn, of Dilleniap^ntagyna, Roxb. 

WORMIA TRIQUETRA Rottl. 

Deeyapara, Sinob. 

A moderate sized tree, common in the moist 
warmer parts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
2000 feet.— Thw. En. PL ZtyL ps 4. 

WORM KILLER. Eng. Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

WORM PIPE FISH. One of the Syng- 
nathidae. 

WORM SAW-WORT. Somraj. Hind. 
Serratula anth'eliuintica. 

WORM-WOOD. 

Afauntin, Ar. Artemisia absintbumLAT. 

Yin ch’in ban, Chin. Babuk, Malay. 

Dhowna, Mustaru, Buraujaaif koUi, Puns. 

Murwa, ,, Hind. Dona, Sans. 

Domolo, Jav. Mashipattiri, Tam. 

Gund-mar, Kush. 

This European plant is found in the Indi¬ 
an bazars. The Worm-wood of the Old Test¬ 
ament is the Artemisia abrotaiium.— 

Disp, p. 414, 

WORUNGUL. A town 90 miles N. E. of 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan. It is famed for its 
manufacture of superior carpets, the trade in 
which has considerably declined for want of 
patronage. In the town of Hunnuracondab, the 
head-quarters of the Worunguldistrict, are the 
ruins of a famous temple, now fast falling to 
decay. The structure is composed of hard black 
granite, elaborately sculptured. Four large 
columns,,highly carved, support a roof of so¬ 
lid granite slabs, although the legend runs, 
that a thousand pillars once supported the 
fabric, but a few now remain standing. In¬ 
side the pavilion is a gigantic bull (couohant), 
sculptur^ out of black trap, highly polished, 
which is an admirable specimen of workman¬ 
ship of its kind* The temple is entered up¬ 
on wide steps of solid black trap rock. The 
'landing is in a porch supported by two ad¬ 
vance columns, with elegantly sculptured 
bases, having massive ^arape^s between th^ih- 
The capitals and enjablatures are likewise 
most exquisitely carv^, with eaves hailing 
over them about, fivh feet over th^r beadpgs. 
The building claims attention for great 
antiquity, built, it isT said, ^ thousand years 
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ago by riyahfBurthap BoothmPi to whom al¬ 
so is attributed the gigantic works scattered 
over the Worungul district, such as the great 
wall and fort of Worungul, and the embank¬ 
ment and masonry adjuncts of the Pah)hall 
lake, iko. In the rpad from Hyderabad to 
witbi^ forty miles of Worungnl, barren rooks, 
which intensify the heat of the sun, and arid 
plains, are the prevailing feature, and. water is 
both scarce and bad. At Bonagherry, 26 
miles from Hyderabad, is a hill fortress, or 
droog, planted on the summit of a precipit¬ 
ous rock, rising abruptly from the plain to a 
very great height; the road extends only to 
Huutiumcondab, a distance of 90 miles from 
Hyderabad, 

WOSK. Rus. Wax. 

WOTAY KOROSHANDM. Tam. 

Wotay Koro6heDam,TAM. | Wontay KoroahnamTBL. 

This is a bright yellow, biliary concretion, 
found in the gall bladder of certain camels. 
It is iiighly prized as a beautiful yellow paint, 
but is very expensive.— Ainslie, 

WOTH ALAY. Tam. Acacia catechu, Wtlld, 
WOTIANGIL. Hind. Carpesium, Sp, 
WOTU. Can. Loranthus falcatus. 
WOUTAY. Can. Garcinia cambogia. 
WOU WOU. See Siiniadse, Wow-Wow. 
WOWLI. Mar, Ulmus integrifolia. 
WOW-WOW. Hylobates agilis. 
WRESTLING in Indiais a favourite amuse¬ 
ment for the rich, who keep largely overfed men 
for the purpose of being pitted against each 
other. These are so full of flesh, that their 
distinctive forms are almost hidden, though 
this is more owing to the development of 
muscle than to deposit of fat. On one occasion, 
to add to the interest of a mela, wrestlers 
of reputation from Agra, Muttra, Cawnpoor 
and other places were eent for, and for three 
mornings successively the rajahs'and others 
were entertained with some splendid wrestling 
matches. There was no cruelty or brutality 
exhibited, but fair manly trialsof strength and 
dexterity which elicited applause, and which 
attracted on the last day a crowd of at least 
50,000 people .—Delhi Gazette. See Kushtlgor. 

WRIGHTIA, a genua of plants belonging 
to the natural order Apocynaceee,—of which 
the following Indian species are known^ 
autidysenterica. tinotonA 

coccines. tomen^Sa* 

luollisBima. Walliohii 

Rothii. 

The Toungzalat of fiurmab, a species of 
this genua, is a beautiful wood^of Britiab Bttf- 
mab. A cubic foot wdighs lbs* 515. In a full 
grown tree on the goodi 'soil the average Iteiugth 
of the trunk to the fii^st branch is 46feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 f«et firom the 
grourtd le 6 feet The' Beqee-ko^ochvah, 
Uria, of this genus, is a tree of Oanjam and 



WBIGHTIA ANTIDYSBNTERICA. 

Gumemr^ extreme height 25 feet, oiroumference 
2 feet| and height from the ground to the in- 
teraection of the first branch, 8 feet. It ia toldr- 
ablj common, and is burnt for firewood. The 
milky juice is used for wounds.—Z)r. Bran¬ 
dis and CaU Cat Ex* 1862. Captain Mac¬ 
donald. 

WJIIGHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA. R.Br. 
Netiuin antidysentcricum, Linn .; Ains .; Roxh. 


La-thou. 

Borm, 

Girimallika, 

Tbl. 

Conessi bark tree 

Bkq. 

KaUngamu, 

it 

Ovalleavedwrightia, „ 

Kodisa pala chettu, ,, 

Inderjau, 

Hind. 

Kodisa cbettu, 

If 

Cbeeri, 

Sans. 

Kodisa pala, 


Vepali, 

Tam. 

Kola mukkl chakka, ,, 

Veppaubi, 

n 

Kutajamu, 

>> 

Kodaga pala, 

Tel. 

Manu pala, 

»• 

Fala cbettu, 

ft 

Pedda aukudu chettu, „ 


The wood. 


Falavarani, 

Eno. 

Veppallay, 

Tam. 

Palay woodi 

,, 

Palava renu. 

Tbl. 

Dudhii-ki-lakri, 

Hind. 




The bark. 


Conessie, 

Fe. 

Cbiri, 

Sans. 

Curayia, Gue. 

Hind. 

Kutaja, 

>» 

Ouraija, 

It 

Veppalei, 

Tam. 

Codaga pala, Malbal. 

Pala codija, 

Tel. 

Falapatta, 

if 

Manupala, 

if 

Gorte-de-pala, 

Port. 




The seed. 


Lisanul-assafir, 

Ak. 

Indrayava, 

Sans, 

Indrajow, 

Guz. 

Veppalei arisi, 

if 

Ahir, 

Pbrs. 




A small tree common in Mysore and the 
hilly parts of southern India, found in the 
hill jungles of Kotah and Mewar, a native of 
the coast of Malabar, of Ceylon, and the Isle 
of France, common in many parts of India,also 
in Tavoy : the wood ia of little value, but the 
bark was formerly in request under the name 
of Conessi, and is still esteemed by the natives 
in dysentery and bowel complaints. It appeaitt 
to have lost its value in commerce, by not be¬ 
ing distinguished from the bark of Wrightia 
tinotoria, which grows in the same places. 
The very bitter seeds are boiled in milk, and 
given in hemorrhoids and dysentery, andiu 
decoction in fever and gout; also as an 
anthelmintic. The bark of the root is astrin¬ 
gent and febrifuge, and is used as a specific 
in dysentery and bowel complaints. Its me¬ 
dicinal virtues are worthy of attention. The 
bark was formerly in request under the name 
of Conessi, and is still esteemed a valuable 
drug by the natives in dysentery, and in most 
disordered ^ states of the bowels. Its milky 
juice is also used as a vulnerary. 

' Thf^ tree has peculiarly-scented flowers with 
a form resembling those of the jasmine. l%e 
wood is white, of a fine grain^ and susceptible 
of Mlisb, and is used by the turner a^ 
csbineMnlaker. 


II I ^ WRIGHTIA tINCTORU. 

The seeds are covei^d wi^ a kii^ <A downy 
tuft, somewhat resembling the down of the 
thistle. Two kinds of indurjuo seeds are dis* 
tinguished, the sweet and ^e for¬ 

mer has a pleasant taste not unlike that 
of oats, which they also resemble somewhat 
in appearance ; but are longer and more slen¬ 
der. An iiifusiou of this roasted seed is given 
as a safe and gentle restrainer in bowel oom-^ 
plaints; the decoction is employed in fever 
cases. The latter are intensely bitter, and 
used as a vermifuge. The bark was greatly 
lauded more than a century ago by Geoffroy, 
and it appears to be a remedy of no meau 
value. A new vegetable alkaloid extracted 
from the bark is resinous and uncrystalizabla, 
of a powerfully bitter and somewhat acrid 
taste, insoluble in water, but very soluble in 
alcohol, ether and chloroform, only one part 
procurable from one thousand parts of dry 
bark ; it is supposed that the seeds contain it 
in much larger quantities.— Cat Ex, 1862. 
Voigt Ft Andh* Faulkner* M, E* J* R. 
O'SIuiughnessy, p, 445. Eng, Cyc. Ind. Ann, 
Med, Sci, Aug. 1866, p* 397. Hind, Theat, 
vol, ii. p. 100. 

WRIGHTIA COCCINEA is a large tree ; 
flowers externally green, internally deep orange 
red, having something of the perfume of the 
pine-apple.— Riddell, 

WRIGHTIA MOLLISSIMA. Wall. 
Kbilawa, Hind. | Dudhia, Hind. 

Grows in the Naggery Hills in Kumaon, 
Bijuore and Gurhwal, and is abundant ib 
some moist forests. It grows in the Siwalik 
tract near the Indus up to 3500. It is 
flue grained, light and durable, its wood is 
used by workers in carving and in turnery. 
It grows to the height of 15 feet. Its wood is 
light yellow, soft and white, not very durable, 
flue grained, polishes well; used chiefly for 
combs, and also for agricultural implements. 
The yellow juice might be turned to account, 
but the timber is of no value. For combs 
it is taken as far as Umritsur.— Drs. Cleg^ 
horny J, L, Stewart Mr, Thompson, , M, 
E* J. R. 

WRIGHTIA PI8CIDIA. G. Don. 8yn.of 
echaltum* 

WRIGHTIA ROTHII. G. Don. Var. p. 
a tree of Ceylon. 

WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA. B. Bb; W. U. 

jSTerium tinotorium, Roid), 

Bombay, i Hya maraka. 


Bhur-kuri, 

Kala-kuri, „ 

Kala-kura, „ 

Kala-kuda, ,, 

Dyer’s Wrightia, Eso. 

Kala*kQodoo,BiND. Mabb* 


Pc^y maMun, 
Palava-rauu, 
Cbitti ankndu, 
Amkadu, 
Tedla pala, 


Sanso. 

Tam. 




*XL. 


u 

n 


A'small tree, found in the Ooimhatore^ Qo- 
davery and other forests of the Madras Pt»> 
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ency, and very cominon in all the forests! 
mmbay. If affords a very beautifal wood/ 

. bitOi hardaod close grained ; coming nearer 
to ivory than any br. Roxburgh knew. In the 
Coimbatore jungles, it attains a considerable 
sizOi, bat is not much in use there, but that of 
the Gfodavery is most valuable for turning. 
Pale green soft leaves ; deciduous in the cold 
leather ; flowers in March and April ; white 
follicles in pairs, from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, which as they ripen the ends of each pair 
curiously join. The wood is used by turners 
and cabinet-makers. It is a common tree in 
the Coimbatore jungles. The leaves afford an 
inferior kind of indigo, hence the Mahratta 
name. It is extracted by scalding.— Drs. Wight, 
Jtoxh. FI. Ind» Gibson, Riddell, and Cleg 
horn, Captain Beddome. See Dyes, Nilam 
pala. 

WRIGHTIATOMENTOSA. Rom. ktSch 
W.I. 

Nerium tomentoaum, Roxh, 

Koyila moklri, Tel. Putta or Puta, Tel. 
Podda pala, ,, Jilledu, 

Nelam-pala, Malbal. 

A small tree, not very uncommon in the 
central- province of Ceylon, grows in the 
Oircars and lower Qodavery jungles. Wood 
appears close grained, not used. The juice 
is a permanent yellow dye. Bark given in¬ 
ternally for scorpion bites.—T/iw. En» FI 
ZeyL p. 193, Captain Beddome, Voigt. 

WRIGHTIA WALLICHII is found in the 
Tenasserim provinces and on the slope of 
the Neilgherries from about the middle of the 
ascent to an elevation of between 4000 and 
6000 feet.— Mason. W. Ic, 

WRIGHTIA ZEYLANICA. R. Br. 


W. antidyBenterica, J!LBr, | Sooddooidda, 

SiNon. 

Common in the south of the island of Cey- 

lon.T-TAtt>. Unum. Pi. Zyd. p, 193, 
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Haraf (a) Haruf (pi.) Ar. I 

Scritura 

It. 

Baqm; frqain 


Scriptura 

Lat. 

Tahrir 


Navasht 

Per, 

Ecriture 

Fa. 

Escritura 

Sp. 

Schrift 

Gbr. 

Ayuthu 

Tam, 

Likhawat 

Bird, 

Rasliatheo 

Tel, 


Compared with other nations the use of 
letters in India is recent. Though, as Professor 
MuUer mentions, we read in the Old Testa 
ment of writings, engravings, pens and 
books—in Exodus xxiv. 7; xxv. 16; and 
xxxii, 15, and 16, at least 1600 B. C. ^ 
iit Job xiii, 26, xix, 23 and 24 ; perhaps about 
the same age, and subsequently in Psalms xl^ 
7 5 xlv, 1; Ivi, 8, and Ixix, 28, and in Pro¬ 
verbs iii, 3, at least lOOp years B. 0.,—the 
first authenticated inscriptions in India are 
those of the third oentury before dhiist, en 
graved at Kapurdigiri, Dhauli, Qimair, &c. 
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In the ten Books (Mandala) 6i 1017 hynuig 
in the Rig Veda, the art of writing fe not 
even alluded to. At the time when the abngs 
of the Rishi were collected there is nd\^- 
lusion to writing materials, whether of paper 
(papyrus) or bark (liber) or skins» nor is there 
any allusion to writing during the whole of 
the Brahamana period of Vedic literature. 
Even during the Sutra period ail the evidence 
obtained from them but leads to the suppo¬ 
sition that though the art of writing then be¬ 
gan to be known, the whole literature of In¬ 
dia was still preserved by oral tradition. The 
statements of Megastbenes and Strabo and 
Nearchus, however, show that, in their times, 
the art of writing was known in India, and 
that it was practised before the time of Alex¬ 
ander's conquests, nevertheless the origin of 
the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 
much beyond the date of Alexanders invasion. 
The Lalita viatara, however, one of the ca¬ 
nonical books of the buddhists, describes Sa- 
kya Sinha’s entry into the writing school (li- 
pi-sala), and the alphabet that he is described 
as learning is the common Sanscrit alphabet. 
But ill the times even of Nearchus and Me¬ 
gastbenes, letters do not seem to have been 
a vehicle of literature. Nearchus describes 
the people as writing on compressed cotton ; 
Megastbenes as making inscriptions on mile¬ 
stones, and Curtius says they wrote on the 
soft rind of trees. The inscriptions generally 
supposed to have been engraved by Asoka, 
three hundred years before the present era, 
with a view to promulgate the doctrines of 
Buddha, are therefore the oldest literary re¬ 
mains of India, but are upwards of a thousand 
years later than the era when the tablets 
were engraved on Mount Sinai. 

In the Homeric poems there is no mention 
of writing, but at the time of Pesistratos, when 
the final collection of the Homeric poems took 
place, this was undoubtedly a collection of writ¬ 
ten poems. I'here is no mention of writing 
materials, whether paper, bark or skins, at tbo 
time when the songs of the Aryan rishi were 
collected, nor is there any allusion to writing 
during the whole of the ’Brahmana period. 
Even during the Sutra period all the evi¬ 
dence obtained but leads to the supposition 
that though the art of writing then began to 
be known, the whole literature of India was 
preserved by oral tradition only. The brah* 
mans of India, part of the east Aryan race, 
even now-a-days, learn the Brahmana Sutras 
invariably from oral tradition and knqw 
them by heart. The Gribya Sutras desofibe 
every event in the life of bis 

birth to bis des^, but not a word fe^kculoatr'' 
ed about bis acquiring a knowledge of wnttng; 
Writing was not known during the Brahmana 
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period. Before the time of Panini and at eventa were recorded bn tiles two feet loxK^, 
the first spreading of buddhism in India, one foot broad, and four inches tSuc&jthe 
writing for literary purposes was unknown, drawing or inscription was made on thie^ brick 
Hber, the inner bark of a tree^ indicates an of soft clay, which was first hardened fn the 
ehrly source of writing materials, /9i)3Xos, i e, sun and then burned in a kiln, and the 
the inner bark of the papyrus, indi- bricks at Babylon are found thus marired, 
cates another source, though now translated seemingly by a stamp, while those found in 
book, and even the word book, is the beech Assyria seem to have been cut by the hand, 
wood. Writing was practised in India before In South Eastern Asia, children are still, 
the time of Alexander's conquest, a summary as alluded to in Jeremiah xvif. 13, taught to 
of the statements of Megasthenes, Strabo and form the written oharactera by tracing them 
Nearchus would show that the people of In^ in clean sand, also by writing them with 
dia then knew letters, but that these were not a soapstone or potstone pencil or with chat- 
used as a vehicle for literature. Curtius says coal, on a board painted black or white, 
they wrote ou the soft rind of trees, Nearchus or on the leaves of a black book. The 
mentions compressed cotton, and Megasthenes leaves of the palms are used in all the , 
notices inscriptions on mile stones. The same two peninsulas, in Burmah and Ceylon, as 
Lat or Bud’h characters found on the pillars books and as diaries, or for accounts in trade, 
at Delhi^ Allahabad and elsewhere, are also The characters which have been used for 
found engraved on rocks. The ancient Bud*h Sanscrit, as seen inscribed on sculptures, 
alphabet is really the simpler and more elegant have beenmanifoIdjtheKutilaaaat Vijayamun- 
form of the refined Sanscrit. The Allahabad der, inUdayapur, and oua stone slab from a 
inscription is similar to that at Delhi, but has temple at Eanode and at Oojein. An old 
four short lines additional. There is a stone form of character is engraved on the Alloha- 
before lodged in the Museum of the Asiatic bad column, and that ou one of two bronzo 
Society at Calcutta, which was found at tridents found at Gopendara .in Garhwal 
Bairath near Bhabra, between Delhi and was in this old character, the other being in 
Jeypur, aCnd has an inscription in the Bud*h nearly modern Deva-Nagari. The latter has 
character. been largely employed in writing Sanscrit in 

The same character is also found in two in- somewhat differing forms and, also, as it is now, 
scriptions at Junir, of which one is on the used, but another form of it is known as 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the in- Kauouj-Nagari. The character on the Al- 
scription on the Delhi pillar and on the rock lahabad column is Deva-Nagari in transitu, 
at Girnar. The Qirnar inscription was sup- identical with that of the Gaya inscription, 
posed by Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pa- and also like Mr. Wathen’s inscriptions 
li language. from Gujarat and those of Mahabalijrtir, 

No Indian alphabet, however, can be traced The character of the Gaya inscription is 
back much beyond Alexander’s invasion, for known to be of the eleventh century. A 
Nearchus says the Indians made paper from seal was found at Aseefghur in Kandesb, 
cotton. Moreover, the first well authenticated engraved with a Deva Nagari, resembling 
inscriptions in India are of buddhist origin, the Gaya or Gour, approaching the Allaha- 
those of Asoka on the rocks of Kapurdigiri, bad. That on the Bhitari Lat or pillar at 
Dhauli and Girnar, of the third century Ghazipur, is not pure Sanscrit, nor easily 
before Christ. These inscriptions call them- intelligible, but its character is the same^ 
selves lipi, writing; or Dharma lipi, sacred as Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari, with 
waiting; and the engraver is Lipi Kara, and numerous mis-spellings. At the ancient village 
this last word being also used in the Sutras of Maguta, district of Bhushana, on a stone 
of Panini it may be adduced as evidence that slab, is an inscription in Sanscrit verae^ the 
he know the art of writing. language and poetry snperior to anythii^ 

The Semitic race, however, were acquainted seen by the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Pandit, 
with letters at least 1800 years B. C. Job not Kamalakanta. The character ased in ihe 
only gives one of the earliest notices we inscriptions is called the Kulda^ and Hi 
possess of the practice of writing, but in midway between the Deva Nagari and 
chapter xix. 23 describes four different modes Gauri. Some of the vowel infliections wai^-^ 
of recording events. Oh that my words were ing. The inscriptions at the Budda Gayb 
now written! Oh that they were printed in vaulted cavern, or Nagaijuni, are in old Pali,^ 
a book! that they were graven with an of date B. O. 280 to B. 0. 247# and thw 
iron pen and lead In the rock forever! and character used in the inscriptionB, oldLotJ 
;i^ekiei' iv. 1 is ordered to take a tile and Those at Matbiah near ^ttiafa, at Belm« im# 
portray upon it the city of Jemsalem. at Kediah, are in Pali, of date 
Ezelriel had long repided at Babylon, where and the character used in the InscripliCntllt 
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oldPili. The oharacter 8 ti 8 edintliein 9 orip 1 ions 
tami on anoient scalptnrea in l^uthem Asia 
and India, may be brkfly named as under:— 


jailahsbad Lat, 

Allahabad Gupta, 
Amaravati, 

Aramnan, 

Ariao or Bactrian, 
Bengali, 

.Bhiliia, 

Chaldno’Peblvi or Far** 
thian. 

Devanagari, 

Gujarat Copper Plate, 
Gujerati modern Alpha'* 
bet, 

Klatna, 

Kudla, 

Lat or Indian Pali, 
Nerbudda, 

Pall, old, of the Burmese 


Palmyrene, 

Parthian, 

PehWi, 

„ modern Alphabet, 
„ Saasanian, 
Phoenician of M. de Lny- 
[nea, 

„ Numiamatic of 
[ditto, 

Piinio of M. de Luyuea, 
Punjabi,’ 

Sah Kings of Saurahatra, 
Semitic, 

Sinaitio, 

Syriac, 5th century, 

,, modern, 

Telinga, 

Tibetan, 

Weatern Cavea. 

Zend. 


modem, 

Mr. H. T. Frinsep gives the following list 
of transitions of the Indian alphabet from 
the time of Asoka, with some of the most 
marked local varieties at present in use, viz., 
those used in the sculptures of 


Aaoka’a edicts of the 3rd Nerbudda, 
century, B. C. Klatna, 

Western oaves, Telinga, modem, 

Sah inscription at Gimar, Tibetan modern. 

Gupta inscription at Alla* Square Pal i, 
habad, Gujarati, 

Talabhi Plates fromQuja- Punjabi, 
rat. Kaahmiil, 

Kutila inscription of the Bengali, 

10th century A. D. at Devanagari, 

Bareli, 

and he gives the following ten modifications 
of the Sanscrit alphabet from B. C. 543 to 
A D, 1200, viz., 

Fifth century b o„ Rise of Buddism. 

Uncertain; Western Oaves. 

Third century b. o., Saoscrit inscriptions of 
Asoka, Junagarh. 

Second century a. d., Gujerat dated Plates. 

Fifth century a. d., Allahabad inscriptions of the 
Gupta dynasty. 

Seventh oentury A, D., Tibetan alphabet formed 
% from Sanscrit. 

Ninth oentury a. p., Kutila inscriptions from 
Bareilly, A. D. 992. 

Eleventh century a. d., Bengali alphabet as now 
modified. Aaisur, 1065 A. d. 

Modern Deva-Nagari alphabet. 

Old Pali alphabet of the Burmese, compared with 

Ak P* 200. 

At present, in the south and east of Asia, 
the Boman and Italic characters, with slight 
diaoritio. points, are used every where by 
the British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Spa- 
i&h and Danes, alike in writing, printing and 
engraving, and the simplicity and the facility 
with wbdoh they' can be read, will, before a 
hundred years pass bye^ commend them to 
the many races now occupying these regions. 
The Arabic lettera and the Arabic numerals 
are, with some modifications^ in use amongst 
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the mAomedans of Arabia^ Arsla, Turkey,^ 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beluchistan and India, 
and its forms receive the nambs of Toghra, 
Naskh, Talik, Naskb-Talik, Shafia, Baqm, 
and Shakastah, The Cufic alphabet is not 
now in use. Amongst the hindu races 
of British India, the Devanagari character, 
with some modifications, is applicable to 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Marathi; mfiny of the 
letters of the Bengali and Urya are modified 
forms of the Devanagari, but so changed as 
to need to be‘ studied separately; the Malaya- 
1am and the Tamil tongues have each their 
own distinct forma of letters ; theTeliigu and 
the Karnata characters are almost identical. 
The Burmese, the Mou or Talieng have each 
distinct characters, the Malay language is 
written with letters modified from the Arabic, 
and the Chinese continue to use a character 
intended to be a painted illustration of the 
object to be indicated ; the characters of the 
Japanese are also distinct. Most of the non- 
Aryan races of British India, even yet, at the 
close of the 19th century, use no written cha¬ 
racter ; they affix their marks to documents, 
the implement or weapon in use with them, a 
dagger, a staff, a balance, a trowel, &c,; 
those of them who now write with letters have 
adopted one of the alphabets of the more ad¬ 
vanced nations around them. The helot or 
predial slave races known in the peninsula as 
the pariah, the Holar, the Mhang, the Mhar, 
have no knowledge of letters; they have for two 
thousand years, been dwelling as the village 
labourers, in daily, hourly, contact with peofue 
following thebud’hist and brahminica) teach¬ 
ings, but they have not acquired either the reli¬ 
gion or the learning of their masters. The Qu- 
jar and Chamar of N. India are all illiterate. 
The great Qond nation, now partly under ma- 
homedan rule, partly under British dominion, 
have no written character of their own, and 
very few of them know how to read or write; 
the same remark is applicable to the Bhil, the 
Mondah, Ho or Kol, the Kond or Ku,—per¬ 
haps all the Kolarian races. The Abir, the 
Med, Mer, or Meena, the races in BustaV, none 
of the forest or mountain races, the Chaura, 
Saurah, Suar, Chensuar, or the Yanadi of the 
Eastern side peninsula, the Toda, Kotab, Ba- 
daga, or Irular of the Neilgherry Hills, know 
how to read or write, nor is it known that any 
of the Kurb or Kurumbar, the shepherds of 
the peninsula of India, can read or write, lliis 
is remarkable, because with their great 
they must have numerous sales, the written 
record of which would be useful to them ; but 
this remark is equally applicable to many 
other races engaged in tiding transactions, 
such as the Binjaraor Lambm, who till re¬ 
cently were the chief carriers thrpughottt In- 
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dia, the Ohakili, Muchi, or Chamar, leather Itconsistsof238ub8tantivecharacters, formed 
wortors; the MsJi, or gardener races; the Bel- of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
dar or Waddara, labourers, road makers, tank whole it is more complete than either the 
diggers, who take great contracts for roads Batak orKorinohi. 

and other public wor^ ; and the smaller broken The Lampung nation, which occupies that 

tribes, such as the Beder or Yeddah of the portion of the south-western side of Sumatra 
peninsula and Ceylon, the Rhodia of that which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
island, the Yerkala, the Kai-kara, the Bhou- only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe- 
rah, the Makwa, and many others ; the Mon- culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan- 
gol and Mauchu of Central Asia have charac- tive letters with double or treble oonsonants, 
ters which they Use in writing. It is not making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
known whether the tribes near the Chinese of that angular linear and meagre form which 
frontier and Tibet, the Gyami, Gyarung, Tak- characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets, 
pa, Man-yak, Thochu, »Sok-pa, Horpa, have The Achiii and Malay of Sumatra are writ- 
any knowledge of letters, and the same re- ten in the Arabic character, 
mark is applicable to the broken tribes in No- The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
paul, particularly to the latiguages of the the Bima people in tbe island of Sumbawa^ 
Kiranti group in East Nepaul. It is not east of Sumatra and Java, has now given 
known that any of the tribes near the valley way to the alphabets of the Celebes, 
of Assam, the Aka, Doda, Abor, Bodo, Dhi- In Celebes are two distinct alphabets, one 
rnal, Kooh’h, Garo, Naga, Mishmi, Miri, Mikir, of them the Bug?, at present in use over the 
Singpo, Sbeiidu or Khassya have any written whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
tongue. The Reverend Dr. Mason and Mrs. and Sumbawa and wherever the Bugi nation 
Mason have taught letters to the Karen,but the have settled or colonized. The modern Bu- 
Ku-ki, Ku-mi, Ka-mi, Fwo, Tak pa, Khampa, gi has 23 substantive characters, consisting 
Kham-ti, Shan and other tribes in the north mostly of small segments of circles running 
of Burmah are not known to have any means horizontally. The Bugi letters have no re- 
of intercommunication other than speech, semblance to those of Sumatra, or Jkva, or 
The Thai -race in the south of the Malay even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa. 
peninsula have a literature, but the negro, The other alphabet of Celebes is now obsolete* 
negrito, alfuro or papuan, races, in the Anda- The ninth and last alphabet of the Archi- 
mans and eastwards to New Guinea, are all pelago is the Philippine, that of the Tagala 
alike without any writing characters. ' nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia 

Notwithstanding the numerous languages and consists of 13 characters. It is the only 
in the Archipelago, the writing characters are one existing in the whole of this group, and* 
only eight or at most nine in number. The seems at one time to have been used among 
Javanese alphabet, likeall others in the Archi- the civilized tribes of the neighbouring islands, 
pelago, is written from left to right, each letter having spread even to Magiudanao and Sulu. 
is distinct and unconnected, and tbe writing is The forms of the letters are rather^ bold and 
perpendicular and not slanting. It is (he more complex than that of the Sumatran al- 
character used for tbe Javanese proper, tbe phabets. 

Subda, the Bali, anditis believed the Lombok, In the Archipelago, thus, are nine distinct 

and including Paleiubang in Sumatra, it is alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
current among twelve millions of population, separate and a native invention. But they 
But in prior times, other characters to the are not only distinct from each other, they 
extent of twelve in number, have prevailed in differ equally from all foreign alphabets. They 
Java. .are the produce of five large islands only out 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the of the innumerable ones which compose the 
firs* evidence of a native written character is Archipelago. Tbe most fertile and civilized 
among ihe Batak, and it is singular that a island, Java, has produced the most perfect 
^ nation of cannibals should possess the know- alphabet, and that which has acquired the 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing widest diffusion* The entire great group of 
o( tbe kind iu Europe or continental Asia until the Philippines has produced, and that in its 
' long after men had ceased to eat each other, greatest and most fertile island only, a single 
The form of the Batak letters is horizontal, alphabet; even this one is less perfect than 
The Korinchi alphabet, among the people the alphabets of the western nations, in pro¬ 
of this name in Sumatra who border on portion as the Philippine islanders, when first 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters and consists seen by Europeans, were in a lower state of 
of horizontal or dightly raised scratchings* civilisation t^p the nations of the west of 
The Rejang is the alphabet of Lemba and the Archipelago. The tongues spoken, nevet- 
Pasuxnmab on the western side of Sumatra, theless, are very nume^s; viz 
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Spoken at 


1 Malay .. 

2 Javanese. 

3 Sassak .. 


( 4 Macassar. 

5 Bugis ... 

6 Bouton... 

7 Salayer... 

8 Tomore... 


Singapore.. 

I Java. 

Lombok ... 


S. Celebes Native., 
near Ma* 
cassar. 

Large part 
lofS.Celebes! 


Boutong . 


jSalayer .. 
E. penin¬ 
sula ofCele><| 
Ihea ; Bat-i 
chiau,... 


( 9 Tomohon 

10 Langowenj 

11 Ratahan.. 

12 Belang ... 

■{ 18Tanawanko| 
' 14 Kema 
16 Bantek... 

16 Menado... 

17 Bolanghi- 
tarn.. 


Plateau of] 
Minahasa. 


S. E. 
of 


18 Sanguir is-j 
lands k Siau, 


19 Salibabol 
islands,also 
called Ta- 
laut. 

20 Sula is¬ 
lands. . 


a ( 21 Oajeli.... 

I 1 22 Wayapo 
A 123 Massaratty 

Amblau. 


25 Temate.. 


20 Tidore 


['Written 
eharao* 
Iter used. 


iReligion and 
booka 


Arabic 

Javanese! 


'Native 
distinct 
from Ma-] 
cassar. 


Indigenes of 
L o m b o k, a 
Ipure Malay 
[race, profess¬ 
ing mahome- 
jdanism. 
Mahomedans. 


Do. 


coast! 
do. 


West do, 
lEast do. 


A large island 
I S. of Celebes. 

.A smaller, do. 

.Pagans. 

N OTE, —The p e o p le 
speakiug these five lan¬ 
guages of Celebes are of 
pure Malayan type, and 
all but the Tomore race 
[are equal in civiliza¬ 
tion to the trueMalays. 

These nine languages, 
with many others, are 
[spoken in the N. W. 
Peninsulaof Celebes, by 
the people called Alfu- 
ros. These languages 
lare falling into disuse, 
and Malay is becoming 


A suburb ofthe general medium of 


Menado. 
Chief town.] 
On N. W. 
coast be¬ 
tween Me- 
uado and 
Licoupang 


|3 villages on! 
the eastern 
sideofBou- 
ru. 

An island) 
S. E« of| 
Bourn 
[The north 
ernmost 
iaiand? of| 
tbeMolue-i 
oas 
[Next island! 
of Moluo-| 
cas 
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loommunicatioD. Most of 
tho people are being 
[converted to Christi¬ 
anity. 


Two groups of islands 
between Celebes and the 
Philippines. Tho in- 
Ihabltauts resemble the 
people of Menado. 


E. of Celebes, Malays 
[of the Molucca type, 
Mahomedans. 

These people are alli¬ 
ed to the natives of 
Ceram. Cajeli people are 
mahomedans. 
Mahomedantk 


Inhabitants some¬ 
what xhixed with the 
lindigenes of Gilolo. 


Inhabitants undistin- 
Iguiahable from those af 
Tenate, 


27 Kaioa islands.. 


28 Batchian.. 


[North off 
Batchian, 


29 Gani.. 


30 Saboe 

31 Galela 


32 Liang, &c. 


33 Morelia andj 

Mamalla 

34 Batu merah 


35 Lariki, Asilulu] 

Wakasiho. 

36 Saparua... . 


37 Awaiya... 

38 Camarian. 

39 Teluti and 

Hoya... 

40 Ahtiago and 

Tobo.... 

41 Ahtiago... - 


42 Gah... 

43 Wabai 


44 Goram 


45 Matabello 


46 Teor 


A village inj 
the S.pen- 
insula of] 
Gilolo 
I Villages iu| 
N. Gilolo. 


Hahomedan; inhabi- 
l^ts, like the preoed- 

Moluccan-Malay ; 
[Mahomedans. 


Villages on 
iheN.coastI 
of Amboy 
ua 

Do.in N. 
W. do 
A suburb of| 
Amboyua. 

In W. Am 
boyna 
An island! 
eastofAm-| 
boyna 


[Villages on 
the south 
of Ceram. 
Villages on 
theS. coast 
of Ceram. 

[Indigenes, 
inlaudfroml 
Ahtiago 
E. Ceram. 

N. coast of I 
Ceram, 


Small is- 


47 Ke Islands 


48 Aru do. 

49 Mysolcoast. 




50 Mysol interior. I 

51 Dorey. 

52 Teto ... -1 
dd Yaiqneno in { 

EMtTimor y 
54 Brissi in W. 
Timor ... 


lands E.of Qiedans, 
Ceram. 

[Small is¬ 
land S. E. 
of Goram. 

Small is-l 
lands. E. of] 
Matabello. 


Inhabitants called 
Alfuros. They are in¬ 
digenes of ‘ Polynesian 
type, but brown, skins 
and Papuan hair and 
features. Pagans. 

Of mixed Malay and 
Polynesian type. They 
jara mahomedans or 
Icbristians. 

Mahomedans.' 

Inhabitants of the 
[Molucca Malay type, 
Imahomedans. 

Mahomedans from 
Ternate. 

Inhabitants of the 
brown Polynesian type, 
[and speaking the same 
language as those of 
Ceram, opposite. 

Indigenes of Polyne- 
[sian type, how chris* 
[tians. 

Mixed brown Papuan 
or Polynesian, and 
Malay type, mahomed** 
ans 

Alfuros of Papuan 
lor brown Pelyuesian 
[type. Pagans. 

Alfuros of East 
Ceram. 

Inhabitants of much 
|of the N. coast of 
Ceram of mixed race, 
speak several dialects of 
[this language. Maho- 
medans. 

Of mixed race, Maho- 


Brown Papuan orPo - 
[lynesian race. Pagans. 


Do. 


do. 


N. coast of| 
K. Guinea 


On the W, of the Aru 
Islands. True black.Pa 4 
puans. Pagans. 

W. of N. Guinea. 
True Papuans. 

N. of Oeriih, s^mi- 
civilized Papuan -'vyith 
mixture of Moluccan 
Malays. 

True Paf>uans. Pa- 
[gens. , 

Do. do. do. 


Intermediate between 
the true and (he bi^own 
Papuans* Pagans. 
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wufax-nama. 


WURDA. 


\\2!^ 


65 Suvu. ... 
56 Eotti. ... 


67 Allot ... ) 

68 Solor ... I 


69 Bajau or Sea 
Gypsies 


Islands W.of Timor, 
of mi^ed race with ap¬ 
parently much of the 
hmdu type. 

Islands betweenFlo- 
res andTimor. Inhabi¬ 
tants of dark Papuan 
type. 

A roaming tribo of 
fisherman of Malayan 
type all over the Ar¬ 
chipelago. 


The most ancient Arabic character was 
the Kufic. It seems to have been the alpha¬ 
bet of the Arabians of Mecca. Some learned 
writers generalize about the propriety of every 
language having its own natural alphabet, 
forgettfng that a new alphabet has not been 
born with every tongue. The single alphabet 
of Phoenicia has been modified for all the 
languages of Europe, and of Asia west of the 
Indus, and for all the languages of Northern 
Africa, except that the Tuarik of the great 
Western Desert have an alphai)6t of native 
growth. The received Roman, Grecian and 
Hebrew alphabets, have together all the con¬ 
sonants needed for Arabic, except three. 
When Europeans began to print Greek, they 
copied all the contractions of the manuscript, 
though these must have enormously increased 
the trouble of printing. After that, without 
the slightest real advantage, it was customary 
in dictionaries to give Anglo Saxon quotations 
in type, which was copied from the handwriting 
of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. German 
quotations in the modifications of Gothic type 
used in Germany, Danish in that used in 
Denmark, and so forth :—gradually these 
trammels have been thrown ofif, all but the 
Greek type. In Africa, amongst the Kirghis, 
and amongst mahomedans of India, a holy 
mab, to 'Cure sickness, writes an invocation 
on a board or slate or paper, which is wa.shed 
off and given to the sick person to drink,— 
Luhhock Origin of Civilization^ p. 16. Craw- 
furd Dictionary of the Archipelago Prinsep 
Antiquities by Thomas, Wallace, Malay 
chipelago, voU ii. p* 292-295. Jameson, 

WRONGON, MalbIl. Arsenic. 

WRY-NECK. Of the smaller British land- 
birds, few occur in India, and these are 
mostly rarities in the west, but the wry-iieck 
is not uncommon, t^hough little observed, 

WUBOIKA. Bus. Calico. 

WUCHNAK. Mahr, Aconitum feroz, Wall. 

WUD, a name of Buddha. 

WUDA. Ae. Cowrie. 

WUDALU. Tsii. Pbaseolus muugo, Linn. 

WUDDAB. See India, Waddar. 
WITDUGA. Tel. Alangium hezApetalain,£. 
WIJFAT’NAMA* Ab. the hiatoiy of one’s 
death. 


WU6I, a great maritime people of Celebes, 
the Maccassar men. See Bugi, India. 

WUJAH-UL-MULK. See Kalmuck, 

WUJERABAE. See Hot Springs. 

WUJJU. See Kelat. 

WUKAMA MARAM, Tam. DioSpyros 
cordifolia, Roxh. 

WUKEEL, or VAKIL. An. Hind. Pees.,^ 
an agent. 

WUKKU. Tam. Crotalaria juncea. 

WUKNA MARAM. Tam. Diospyros cor¬ 
difolia. 

WUL. Sw. Wool. . 

WULENA. Hind. Sterculia WalllchiL 

WULHE KEERAY. Tam. Convolvulus 
repens, Linn, 

WULLABHIPUR. See India. 

WULLEE, or Wali. Au. a saint who can 
perform miracles. 

WULLEK, of the maps of India, is sup¬ 
posed by Colonel Tod to be the ancient city 
of Balabhi. It is now an inconsiderable vil¬ 
lage. See Balhara. 

WULL-ELLU, also EIlu. Can. Sesamum 
orieiitale. 

WULLl KIRAI, or VuHi Kirai. Tam. 
Convolvulus rej>ens. 

WULLY-KOLA. Benq. Hind. Musa 
sapientum. 

WULUR, a lake 12 miles lonsr, in Kash- 
I miri through which the Jheluin flows; on its 
little inland are the remains of one of tbo 
ancient temples of Martund.— Adams, 

WUL-WALA. Tel. Dolichos uniflorus, 
Linu^ 

WUMA MARA. Can. Calophyllura iuo- 
phyllum, Linn, 

WUMB. Mar. Nephelium longannm. 

WUNDE. Can. Female tree of Calysacoioii 
longifolia, Hoxb 

WUNGU, or Ketangi wood, of Java, is 
often used instead of teak : the grain is some* 
what finer; when in full blossom, it is per¬ 
haps the most beautiful tree existing. 

WUNl, of Java, affords a reddish wood. 

WUNJAH MARAM. Tam. Acacia amara, 
Willd, 

WUNJOOLI MARAM. Tam. Cedrela 
toona, Poxb, 

WUN SENTAKL See Japan. 

WUNT. Sans. The second titular honor 
given to a bindu in India, as Raja Eshwara 
Doss, Dyawunt Bahadur, also Raja Indrawunt 
Bahadur. 

WURAK. Hind. PsHTu. Rhamnus virga* 
ius, also R. Persioa % 

WUBD. Arab. Rosa oentifolia, Raxb* 

WURDA, tributary to the Wein gong#, 
rises in the Satpoora mountains in lat, 21° 
44' Ion, 78° 26' and runs generally N. W. to 
S. E., length about 250 miles. It receives the 
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Payne Gunga, 320 miles. About 8,000 sq. 
miles are drained. It is fordable, except at 
the height of the rains; then navigable for 
lOQ miles above its mouth. See Sanatoria. 
Wardali. 

WURFEL. GKR.Dice. 

WURFEL-SALTPETRE. Gbb. Nitrate of 
soda. 

WURfA. Hind. Corylus oolurna. 

WURNA 8ANKRA. Sans. Mixed castes, 
said to be employed in Northern India to 
include new castes admitted into the Hindu 
religion. The only mixed castes to be found 
in Southern India, consist of illegitimate 
children, the offspring of the dancing girls 
attached to the temples, of whom the girls 
are brought up to their mothers* occupations, 
and the boys as temple florists and musicians. 

WURRIALB. Goz. Hind, Fennel seed, 
Nigella sativa. 

WURRUS. Mau. Bignonia quadrilocuiaris. 

WURZBL. Chenopodiaceae. 

WUSAWEH. See India. 

WUSEEAl NAMEH. Arab. A will or 
testament. 

WUSEEQA. A bond or written agreement. 

WLF-SUNG. See Shanghai. 

WU-TSAU. China. Tiger poison. This is 
a well prepared extract from a root grown iu 
the interior of China, which presents all the 
appearance of Aconitum ferox. A very 
minute quantity of the Wu-tsau when put on 
the tongue, produces intense tingling and 
numbness in the tongue and lips, after it is 
chewed. The Wu-tsau is the name of the 
plant from the root of which the poison is 
prepared. It is used by certain tribes in the 
interior of China. 

WUTTAN. Ar. Hind. Pers. A native 
country, a patrimony, a property. The term 
Wuttuudar is fondly cherished by a class 
of hereditary officers ii; Central India as their 
distinctive appellation, and means there a 
holder of native or home rights,— 

Centred India, vol. i. p. 176. 

WUTTU, a Rajput race in the tracts along 
the Sutlej, about Pakpatta. 

WUZ AET. Ar, a daily performance of duty. 

WUZEEREE, one of the largest and most 
important tribes in Afghanistan, brave, warlike 
but predatory. They hold the rugged and lofty 
hills adjoining the south-west portion of the 
Kobat district (that ip, the western part of the 
Maeranzye valley and the hills round Bahadoor- 
kheyl,) and the north-western border of the 
Dehra Ishmael Khan, that is, the valley of 
Bunuoo, and the plains of Murwut and Tank. 
These hills run down to the point where the 
great Salesman range commences; near this 
point the Goomnl range debouches from the 
hills almost opposite Tank. The valley of 


the Goomnl forms the Golaree Pass throngh 
which a large portion of the traffic to and firom 
Aflghanistah and Central Asia enters into In¬ 
dia,' and scarcely inferior to the Ehyber Pass 
of Peshawur or the Bolan Pass of Sindh. 
The hills on either side of this pass are held 
by Wuzeeree ; the Wuzeeree hills form the 
western limit of the Joorduk Pass, which is 
the main line of communication between 
Buunoo and Kohat. Just to the east of this 
pass lies Bahadoor-kheyl, and also the villages 
of Kharrah and Liitumur, at which three 
places the Trans-Indus mines are situated. 
The Wuzeeree hills also command the outlets 
of the Koorum and Goombelie rivers into the 
Bunnoo valley. The Wuaeeree tribe are nu¬ 
merous and sub-divided into various sections, 
The birth place of this race would seem to 
be the snowy range, which runs to the south¬ 
east of Jelallabad and Cabul. From this 
range they appear to have moved downwards 
towards the Derejat border. They are noble 
savages of pure blood, pastoral biibits, fierce 
disposition and wild aspect. They can mus¬ 
ter probably (were the whole tribe united), 
as many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, 
and if combined might make themselves for¬ 
midable. But though they are less addicted 
to internecine contests than other hill tribes, 
and are so far united, they are yet not apt to 
join all these forces together against an exter¬ 
nal foe. They are bold and ferocious : but 
as soldfers, not equal to the most martial 
tribes. Many of them live in tents, or in 
temporary dwellings resembling tents ; in the 
winter frequenting the more genial clime of 
the lower ranges, and in summer retreating 
to feed their flocks in higher altitudes. Some 
of them have engaged in cultivation and have 
encroached on the weaker tribes of the plains; 
of these, again, many will only cultivate dur¬ 
ing the cold months ; and as the heat ap¬ 
proaches will reap their crops and retire to the 
mountains. But the tendency to extend their 
cultivation, and even to settle in the plains, 
has of late years been increasing among the 
Wuzeeree. The tribe generally is quite inde¬ 
pendent, both of the Kabul and the British 
governments; but some members of the clan 
who have taken up their abode as cultivators 
in the Bunnoo valley have become British 
Bubiects. Many sections of Waziri hfive^ ever 
since British connexion with the frohtiet, 
maintained peaceable f eiations with the Bri¬ 
tish. These people, driving the aborigines of 
Bunnoo before them, have occupied patturags^ 
grounds on the western border of the valley,^ 
and have taken possession cf culUvated lands 
in the same vicinity, amounting to aboufi one- 
third of the oulturable area of the vall^. 
Under the Sikh regime, there were constant 
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disputes between these Wuzeeree and the go- ing the western border of Batmoo, is the 
vemment (inasmuch as revenue could in those small valley of Dour^ inhabited by a distinct 
days only be collected by force of arms)^ and race, and containing about 8,000 inhabitants, 
al^ between them and the Bunnoo people, This valley originally belonged to tbe Door- 
who asserted claims they could not enforce, to anee kingdom. It was, together with other 
a patrimony which had been gradually usurp- outlying tracts, formally ceded to Rutijeet 
ed. In 1848, Major Edwardeseffected a settle- Singh by the tripartite treaty of 1838; but 
ment with these Wuzeeree and with all the afterwards, in 1847, the British relinquished 
inhabitants of the valley on behalf of the Sikh all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. Tbe 
government; he confirmed them in their pos- people of Dour more than once expressed a 
sessions, and arranged • with them for the re- wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
gular payment of their dues to the ruling the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
power. These Wuzeeree continue as valued negotiations of 1855, the ameer of Kaburs 
agriculturists and tax-payers. The condition representative urged that the valley once form- 
of these people is satisfactory to themselves ed an integral portion of the Dooranee empire, 
•and creditable to British rule. Three sec- and that His Highness now wished to take it, 
tions of the Wuzeeree tribe misbehaved, provided that tbe British did not claim any 
namely, the Cabul-kheyl, tbe MuslioodWuzee- title. The government replied that the 
rees (both of which entirely dwell in the hills British did not desire to assert any claim, nor 
and have no possessions in the plains,) and to interfere with the ameer, if he chose 
tbe Omerzye Wuzeeree, which latter clan to re-annex it to his kingdom, 
originally cultivated In Bunnoo and afterwards Below the Wuzeeree limits, a little south of 

rebelled. The Cabul-kheyl Wuzeeree inhabit the Goomul river, are the Sheorani hills, stretch- 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, ing from tbe latitude of DebraIshmael Khan 
not far from the right bank of the Koorrum. downwards to nearly the latitude of Debra 
They are near neighbours of the Tooree. Futteh Khan, a distance of fifty miles. In 
They overlook the western portion of Meeran- these hills is the lofty square^sbaped mountain 
zye and they adjoin the Bahadoor-kheyl sub- called Tukht-i-Sulimau or Solomon’s Throne, 
divisions of the Kobat district. They were a which gives its name to the Sulimani range, 
wild lawless set, always ready to join with the running for 300 miles parallel to the Indus 
Tooree,Zemoosht Affghan, and Orukzye, in any and forming the western frontier of British 
mischief, such as raids on the Bungush and India. At the base of this mountain runs the 
Khuttuk villages of the Kobat district. In the important Zerkunnee pass, the high road for 
autumn of 1850 they signalized themselves caravans to and from Kandahar. The Sheo- 
by an audacious attack on Bahadoor-kheyl and rani are of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature 
its salt mines. For this purpose they assem- to the Wuzeeree ; they are warlike and preda- 
bled in considerable force and induced many tory, and quite independent. The number of 
of the Khuttuk villages round Bahadoor-kheyl their fighting-men has been set down at 
itself to league with them. The affairs with 10,000 ; but this is found to be high. They 
the Omerzye have been serious. Like other can muster 1,000 men within a da^s notice J 
Wuzeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bun- in the course of three or four days they could 
1100 valley Linds which had been wrested from muster 3,000 more. They adjoin the British 
the Bunnooohee of the neighbourhood. The tracts of Tak (partially) in tbe north, then 
bead of these Bunnoocbee was a local chief Kolachee, then jOurrabund, and lastly Choud- 
named Bazeed Khan* Tbe Omerzye used to wan—all in the Debra Ishmael Khan district, 
pay their revenue through this man, who and forming the border plains of the Upper 
was responsible for the collection. Some of Derajat up to annexation. With all tha 
the Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off above tracts the Sheorani were long at feud, 
to the bills, deserting their land, and leaving They would attack towns, burn villagee|, and 
Bazeed Khan to pay instead of them. The carry off prisoners aud cattle* The people of 
Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and the plain would make reprisals and retaliation, 
mischievous. They inhabit the most southern and thus the feud would be Infiamed. Tbe 
of tbe Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which Sheorani were so much feared, that the arable 
occupy both sides of the Qoleeree Pass* Even lands skirting the base of tbe hills were all 
they were hardly strong enough to attack the left untilled, and the neighbouring plain vil- 
caravans of hardy, well-armed traders from lages paid them regularly one-fourth of their 
central Asia. Butthey plundered any travellers produce to buy on depredation, the Sikh 
they-could, and they perpetually carried off the goveninient being unable to restrain them, 
herds of camels cblefiy belonging to merchants South of the 'Sheorani hills on the con- 
that grazed neat the foot of the hills, terminous of the Dehra Ishmael Khazi 
Surrounded by tbe Wuzeeree hills, and adjoin*| and Dehra Qazee Khan districts, there dwelt 
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WTNAAD. 


WYN-STEBN, 


* )\9 4 > 


the amsdl Fathan tribe of Oshterani, mus¬ 
tering about 1^000 fighting-men. They are 
brave and pugnacious^ but not predatory. 
They dwell ohiefiy in the hills, and are, so faj*, 
independent; but many of them possess and 
aultivate lands in the plains at the foot of the 
hills, and consequently within British terri¬ 
tory. Before annexation they used to be 
quite as violent as their neighbours, especially 
during the continuance of a deadly feud with 
the Kusranee. The quarrel was, however, 
composed by Major Edwardes before an¬ 
nexation, and subsequently they have evin¬ 
ced a good and friendly disposition. On 
the border of the Oshterani bills, and 
nearly opposite to Dehra Futteh Khan, is the 
Voooh or Korah pass, faced by the British 
outposts of Doulalwalla and Vehoa. This 
point is of some topographical importance, as 
constituting the boundary line between the 
Pathan and Beloch tribes. The internal his¬ 
tory of this remarkable tribe is fully sot forth 
in the volumes of Mr. Elphinstone and Major 
Edwardes.— Reed, QovU India^ No. 2. 

WYALA. Tjel. Vitex negundo, Linn. 

WYANG, in the Qillolo Passage, 9 miles 
S. E. of Syang, is the most northerly of a 
range of islands stretching from Syang to 
Waygiou.— Horsfield, 

WYANG. A play or theatrical representa¬ 
tion of the Javanese. 

WYNAAD, a district in the Madras presi¬ 
dency, on the western slopes of the western 
ghats, in which coffee plantations have been 
larger and successfully formed. There is little 
forest land remaining, save in the mountain 
ranges adjacent to the differents ghauts. From 
the Pariah Pass to Sultan’s Battery, a distance 
of some forty miles, the traveller meets witli 
nothing but open grass land interspersed with 
paddy*fields, instead of those dense jungles 
breaking fevers and pestilence. Perhaps, 
as late as the present century, much of 
that arid grass land described as extending 
from Pariah Pass to Sultan’s Battery was 
forest. This may be traced from the fact of 
the different temples aud places held sacred 
by the natives being almost invariably sur¬ 
rounded by a patch of heavy forest. This 
quiet yet rapid destruction of valuable land 
has been caused principally by the encourage¬ 
ment given to Rhagi cultivation, where a 
patch of noble forest is felled for the produc- 
tfon of one crop of miserable grain, and then 
left to generate a mass of rank weeds and 
stunted bushes, while the same wasteful pro* 
oesB is repeated year after year on the adjoin¬ 
ing virgin land. In 1860, a tax was levi^ in 
lieu of the export duty, which has been abolished. | 


The amount is two rupees dn acre on land 
actually planted with coffee, such coffee being 
three years old. The tax is not excessive, if 
we take the average yield of an acre to be 6 
cwt., worth 40s. per cwt; the rate is far less 
than the Ceylon 2^ per cent. In 1860, the 
coffee estates were as under : 

In Coffee In Coffee 
3 yean under 3 
old, yean. 




Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

South Wynaarl. 

25 

9,740 

2,708 

1,849 

South-East Wynaad.. 

16 

5,414 

l,244t 

186} 

North Wynaad. 

24 

8.995 

1,928 

2,876 


Total... 75 24,149 6,880* 4,910* 
From these figures it appears that in 1860, in 
Wynaad alone, and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, 
<kc., there were 75 separate properties with 
a total acreage of 24,149, of which consider¬ 
ably more than one third is in bearing. Taking 
the coffee—young and in full bearing, to¬ 
gether, we presume Wynaad produced about 
40,000 cwts. of the berry. Native cultiva¬ 
tion probably makes up 50,000 ; all the rest of 
the coffee plants growing in Southern India 
produce more than an equivalent, say 100,000 
cwts. in all. In regard to quality^ prices current 
in which Cannon’s Mysore ranks with Mocha, 
have decided the point in favour of Madras. 
The Wynaad forest lands are principally con¬ 
tained in the four Umshom adjoining the 
teak forests, viz., Moonanad, Ganaputhy- 
vuttum, Ellornard, and Poolpully dasum of 
Koopatode. They contain black wood, ikc., and 
much bamboo land, in many places the land 
is v^ell fitted for coffee. The destruction 
of these forests not containing teak for the 
bon4 fide ' cultivation of coffee, may be con¬ 
sidered legitimate ; but not so for raggee, 
which spoils the land for ever from being 
cultivated for coffee. Government also possess 
some forest lands towards Peri ah and Teriate, 
and in several spots over Wynaad. In the 
teak belt are several bands of Coorumbur, 
some of the Jani, and others of Mooly caste; 
they amount to about, 


Coorumbur.200 Panniar and Pooliar. 100 

Gurchea. 50 Chettyand Squatters. 50 


The former live entirely in the forest. They 
are the only axe-men, and without them it 
would be difficult to work a forest. The 
Coorumbur, through their headmen, are held 
responsible, and the Chetty are also responsi¬ 
ble for their Panniar or farm slaves. The 
Coorumbur has no lack of labor. His services 
are constantly called for by the wood contrac¬ 
tor and the planter. They will not leave their 
haunts in the forests for any time.— Rep, Con. * 
For, p, 26, and 1861-62 p, /, 

WYN-QANGA, or Ban Ganga. SeeWurdah. 
WYN-STEEN. But. Tartar. 
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X 


X is the 24th letter of the English alphabet, 
and has been borrowed from the Greek. 
At the beginning of words it has the 
sound of Z, at the end of words and in the 
middle of some, it takes the sound of ka, as 
in lax, axis, but in the middle of other words 
it has the sound of gs, as in example, exhaust. 
It has been sometimes the practice to repre¬ 
sent the Sanskrit ksh by the letter x, but kah 
is an acknowledged compound of k and sb, 
and its representation, therefore, by a single 
letter is not advisable nor is it necessary, 
XA-KA, a mode of writing the name of 
Sak’liya. See Buddha, 

XALBANE or XaXpavrj, Gr. Galbanum. 
XANADU, the seat of Chengiz khan in 
China. 

XANJURA. Hind. Commelyna obliqua. 
XANTHIUM ORIENTALE. Linn, 


X. iodicum, Kon, 

Bun-okra, Beng. I Tala noppi chettu, Tel. 

Faraswapu chettu, Tkl. | 

Grows is most parts of India. 

XANTHIUM STRUMARIUM. 

Si-rh, Chin. Kbagarwal, Hind. 

Ts’ang-rh" „ Laue-tauru, „ 

Gohru, Hind. Wangau-tauru, „ 

Tsur, „ . 

This plant was formerly used in medicine, 
in Europe, and its burs and the prickles on 
them are still employed in India and China ; 
its seeds yield a lamp oil and are made into a 
flour. An extract is prepared from the roots 
and in China applied to ulcers.— Smith. 

XANTHO, a genus of Crustacea of which 
are known in S. E. Asia 

Xantho hirtissimua, Edw, Red Sea. ^ 

,, ruCopunctatua, Edw. Mauritius. 

„ asper, Edw. Red Sea. , 

,, scaber, Edw. Sunda Islands. 

,, Lama rokii, Edw. M auritius. 

,, Reynaudii, Edw, Indian Ocean, 

„ Perooii, kdw. New Holland. 

,, impressus, Edw. Mauritius. 

,, lividus, Edw. Mauritius. 

,, birtipes, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ punctatUB, Edw. Mauritius.' 

„ incisus, Edw, Australia. 

„ radiatns, Edw, Mauritius. 

XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA. 

The tree. 

Wan-kwang.kwo, Cbin. 

This beautiful flowering tree is common in 
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Peking, the N. of China, at King-chau or 
Pek-chih-li 

XANTHOCHYMUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Guttiferse. Of 
these the X. piotorius, the most important, 
is a native of the valleys among the Circar 
mountains; the X. tinctorius of Linnseus 
has lanceolate acuminate leav6S> wrinkled 
petioles and fruit 1-4 seeded. 

The Mot-mooshun-hoonoo, Can., of Canara 
and Sunda is a large Garcinia, oraXanthochy- 
mus. It occurs above the ghats only, where 
common, to the south abundant. Juice is 
not used medicinally, wood good, fruit is 
eaten.— En^. Cyc, Madras Exh. Jur. Rep^ 
See Clusiaceeo, Stalagmitis pictoria. 

XANTHOCHYMUS MANGOSTANA. 
Ainsliet syn. of Garcinia mangostana, Linn, 
XANTHOCHYMUS OVALIFOLIUS is 
found in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts, but is rather scarce ; it was at one 
time supposed to yield gamboge. 

XANTHOCHYMUS PIOTORIUS. Roxb. 

Stalagmitis pictorius, O. Eon, 

Rata, Ghobka. I Dampel ? Tel. 

Dampel, Hind. Chikati mraku, „ 

Iswaramamadi,SiNG.TEL. j Tamalamii, „ 

This beautiful tree is remarkable for its 
black flowers. It grows in the mountainous 
districts of India. Is very plentiful in the 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It 
was formerly supposed to be one of the trees 
yielding gamboge, but the product is found 
not to possess the elements of gamboge,— 
Rohde, MSS, Hind. Theat, vol, ii;?, 101. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM, Species, 

Sa^pbew, Burat. 

A very large tree, growing in Martaban, 
where it is used fur posts and rafters. There 
are two species of Xanthophyllum in Tenaa- 
serim. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM FLAVESCENS. 
Roxb. a large tree, anative of thehilly parts of 
the province of Chittagong.— Roxh, iup, 222. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM VIRENS. Roxb. 
Gtmdee. Beno. 

A large timber tree of the forests of Sylhet, 
wood remarkably hard and useful.—it 

p. 221. 

XANTHOUS TRIBES. See India. 

XANTHOXYLAOEiE. Lindl. A natur¬ 
al order of plants, coroprisiDg 8 Gen. 37 
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XAKTHOXTLON AVICBNNI^. 


XANTHOXYLON PIPEEITUM. 


^2% 


sp., TIZ ; 


\ Brucea; 22 Xanthoxylum ; 1 
Blackburnia; 1 Lacruris; 4 Toddalia j 4 Ar- 
lantus ; 1 Euryconia ; 1 Pteleea. 

XANTHOXYLON, a genua of plants be¬ 
longing to the XanthoIacesB) of which the fol¬ 
lowing are S. Asia species. 

X. alanthoiden, 8, d: Z. Japan. 

,, alatum, i2oa?&. Nepal, N. India. 

„ avicennire, D. C, China. 

„ budrunga, i>. G. Assam. 

„ hostile, Wall. Himalaya. 

„ limoDifolium, Wall, Kbassya. 

,, nitidum, D. 0. China. 

,, obovatum, Wall, Khaasya. 

„ ovalifolium, W, Shevagherry hills. 

,, piperitum, Z>. C. Japan. 

„ planispinum, 8. & Z, Japan. 

,, rhetsa, D. C, Peninsula o! India. 

„ Bohinifolium, 8. dt Z, Japan. 

„ Berpiarium, W, Pulioat Hills. 

,, triphyllum. 

,, violaceum, Wall. Nepal. 

This genus now includes Fagara, extending 
■northwards into the temperate zone, and spe¬ 
cies of the same genus occur in China and 
Japan, and extend in India to Simla in Sl'^ 
N. latitude, where X. hostile, differing little 
from X. alatum, is found. Other species run 
southwards along the Himalaya to Nepal 
and Silhet, and then to the Malayan and In¬ 
dian peninsulas, whence we may trace them 
to the African islands on the east of that con¬ 
tinent, In India, X. budrunga, rhetsa, 
alatum, and hostile, are used, wherever they 
are indigenous, for the warm spicy pepper¬ 
like pungency of their capsules, a property 
which is participated in by their bark and 
other parts. The capsules and seeds of X. 
hostile, called tej-bul by the natives, are em¬ 
ployed in northern India for intoxicating fish, 
and chewed as a remedy for tooth-ache; they 
are also given as the Faghureh of Avicenna, 
as X. piperitum and avicennise are in China 
and Japan, and are considered an antidote 
against all poisons. Dr, Royle has no doubt 
that in many oases they would be of consider¬ 
able use as a stimulant remedy. The bark of 
yellow herculcs (Xanthoxylum ochroxylon), 
and the pods of Acacia tortuosa are used for 
tanning in the West Indies.— Roxb. FI. Ind, \ 
Royle III. Him, Bot, p. 157, 
XANTHOXYLON ALATUM. Roxb. 
Shub-teiaa, CaiN. | Ch’uen-tsiau, Chin. 

Ch’uen-tsiau, „ 1 Pepper-wort, Eno. 

T'ain<tBiau, „ I Durmur, Hind. 

Hwatalau, „ | 

A native of Nepal and the hilly countries 
* north of Bengal, Kohilcund, and Oude, east- 
\rard to China, flowering in Calcutta in the 
hot and rainy seasons; every part of the plant 
possesses a peculiar aromatic pungency, and 
the jet black seeds are used medicinally, by the 
natives.-—iZorfc. Smith. 

XANTHOXYLON AVICENNMB. syn, of 
Fagara avicennim, Baxb, 



X. aromaticum. 

Timber, 

Timbur, 

Hind. 

Tirmal, 

91 

Tezmal, 

Timbru, 

M 

Timur, 

Tirmar; 

Ravi, 

1 

Seed. 

Tezbul, 

Hind. 

1 Kababa, 


A native of China,a powerfiil stimulant, and 
used as an antidote against poisons.— Roxb, 
XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA. DG. 

Fagara budranga, Roxb. 

Toung-than, Burm. 1 Young-tha-ji, Bdbh. 

A tree of Assam, and in Silhetis called budh- 
rung; the seeds» which have a warm spicy 
flavour, the natives use medicinally. It is 
a small thorny tree, the dry capsules of 
which are found in the bazars of India, under 
the name of Kek ka-la. The seed abounds in 
a rich aromatic oil. The bark and large 
thorns of the trunk are used in India and the 
seeds are sold iu the bazars under the term 
tejbul or tezbul. The tree is about twenty 
feet high in the Pegu and southern parts of 
the Tounghoo districts, where it grows upon 
the banks of streams ; iu the Pegu and southern 
parts of the Tounghoo districts it affords a 
plentiful supply of oil-seeds, Which has not as 
yet been taken advantage of; the fruit is about / 
the size of a pea, and the outer coat contains 
an exceedingly fragrant balsam.— McClelland, 
XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. Wall. 


Ravi. 


Bark. 

Hind. 

This scandeiit shrub is common iu north¬ 
west India and the North West Himalaya up 
to near the Indus, in Kaghan, iu Kashmir and 
Kamaon. It is strongly armed’ with prickles, 
hence its name hostile. Its twigs serve the 
natives as tooth-brushes ; thicker branches are 
useful iu carving and turnery, are made into 
walking sticks and clubs, used by the faqueers 
also to triturate the hemp plant in preparing 
their beverage. In using a triturator possess¬ 
ing pepper-like aromatic qualities, they save 
the pepper, which is usually added to the hemp 
plant. The capsules and seeds are employed 
for intoxicating fish, and are chewed as a 
remedy in toothache. Honigberger used the 
seeds and the bark together with the sharp 
prickles which are attached to it by large 
The aromatic fruit is used as a condi¬ 
ment. The capsules and seeds are used for 
intoxicating fish, and are supposed to be the 
Faghureh of Avioeuna.— Thirty-five Yeare in 
the East by Hmiig, p. 365. Mr, Thompson, Dr, 
J, L, Stewart. Cleghorn Punjab Report, Kullu 
and Kangra p, 8. 

XANTHOXYLON PIPERITUM. 

Wu-chu-yu, Chin. 

It grows in India, in Japan, and in China. It 
furnishes a pow^rfnl aromaiio, used by the 
Cbinose in the room of ginger and pepper. 
The active principle resides chiefly in the 
fresh leaves, the bark, and the pericarp. 
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XAVIER. 


XIENQ-MA. 


The phyaiciane of the country, in Bore throats, 
apply a poultice made of the bruised leaves and 
rice flour. In India X, budrunga^ X. rhetza, 
X. alatum, and hostile, are used, wherever 
indigenous, for the warm, spicy, pepper-like 
pungency of their capsules, a property which 
is participated in by their bark and other 
parts— O'Sh., p. 642. <pioting Lindley's Flora 
Medica, p. 215. Jioyle p, 157. 

XANTHOXYLON RHETSA, D O. , Wd; 

A.; Jlh. 

Fagara rhetsa, Roxb, 

Mulila, Malbal. I Rhetsa maram, Tam. 

Kattoo*keena-ga88,SiNOH. | Rachcha manu, Tel. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon and 
near Colombo, also on the coast hills of penin¬ 
sular India, the Circars, the Anamallay, the 
western forests generally ; in the Tamil lan¬ 
guage Rhetza-marin mejius council-tree, as it 
is under the branches of this tree that the hill 
people assemble to discuss all matters of 
public interest.— Thw, Fn. PL Zeyl, i. p. 69, 
VoiyU p, 185. Roxb, FI. lnd» i. 417. 

XANTHOXYLON TRlPHYLLUM.Juss. 

W. Ill and Ic. I 

Xaathoxylon zeylaoicuin, I Fagara triphylla, 

DG. Prod. 1 Loonoo-ankeuda-gass. 
Kvodia triphylla, D.G. 1 Singh. 

Very abundant in Ceylon up to an elevation 
of 6,000 feet. A var p. occurs near Ratnapoora. 
A resin is obtained from this tree, but 
judging from the specimens it appears to be 
produced in too small quantities to be useful 
in a commercial point of view.— Thw, En. PI. 
ZeyL i. p. 69. 

XATIFAH. Malay. Carpets. 

XAVIER. Francis Xavier, or Father Fran¬ 
cisco Xavier, was a joint founder, with 
Loyola, of the order of Jesuits, and was 
subsequently canonized by his church. The 
Jesuit body of Christians have been the 
most politic of all proselite makers. Every 
where their's has been a career at least 
of temporary triumph, in China, India, and 
the regions of the south Pacific. When, in 
1549, St. Francis Xavier, by his mission in 
the Peninsula of India, had opened the way 
. into the region of the further East,he proceeded 
with his Bible to the islands, to preach the 
gospel in the name of the Supreme Church. 
In 1547, the salvation of Malacca from the 
Achinese was ascribed to the sudden appear¬ 
ance of Saint Francis Xavier, the apostle of 
India, who was then on his pilgrimage 
through the East, and bad recently made 600 
or 700 converts among the pearl fishers of 
Manaar. At the period of his arnval, Malac¬ 
ca was threatened by a formidable invasion 
frpm the opposite island of Sumatra, which 
was delayed though not ahandpued. He visit¬ 
ed Ternate in 1546. He afterwards returned 
to Midacea and visited Japan between, the 


years 1547 and 1549, and, by his efforts, 
the Christian religion was fairly established 
by 1550, but in the year 1597 their per¬ 
secutions began, and numbers, variously 
stated at from 300,000 to 1,000,000, were 
massacred and hurled from rocks. Xa¬ 
vier quitted Japan for China in 1551, and 
died on the 2nd of December 1552, at Sbau- 
Shan, on the Canton river, not far from 
Macao.— MacFarlane. Geo. and jYw. of 
Japan, p. 3, 6. JoIitCs Indian Archipelago 
vol. i. p. 163. Hough, Christianity in India, 
ii. 1 iii. 188 ; Ahbedu Bois, 3. Bikmore, 307. 

XEMA RIDIBUNDA. Larus ridibuodus, 
or ‘ Black-headed Guir of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa, is not rare in India, but is less common 
than the nearly affined X. Brunneocephalus. 
XENODERMUS. See Hydridie. 
XENOKRATES. The name of Dhaiia- 
kakata is found in no less than four of the 
cave inscriptions, in all of which it Las been 
read by Dr. Stevenson as the name of a man 
whom ho calls Xenokrates, a Greek. But 
according to General Cunningham’s reading of 
these inscriptions the name is considered to be 
that of the city or country to which the 
recorders of the inscriptions belonged.— 
Cunningham Ancient Geog. of India, p. 530. 
XENOPHANES. See Nyaya. 
XENOPHON, with ten thousand Greeks, 
conducted by the younger Cyrus, marched 
from Sardis to tlie neighbourhood of Babylon. 
The object of Cyrus was to place himself on 
the Persian throne in the place of bi» elder 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, but Cyrus fell at 
the battle of Kunaxa within six months of the 
commencement of the ex(>edition. It set out 
in March or April 401 B. C., and after thp 
death of Cyrus, they commenced their retreat; 
this occupied them one year, and in Oct, or 
Nov. 400 B. C., they recroased the Bosphorus 
of Thrace t() Byzantium. Their travels have 
been traced by Mr. Ainsworth. The ferries 
of rivers in India and the south of Asia 
are crossed in various ways, but on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the upper Indus and its 
affluents, the practice of three thousand years 
still continues. Xenophon’s ten thousand 
were ferried over on inflated skins, and three 
slabs in the British Museum show the repre¬ 
sentation of the king of Assyria crossing the 
Euphrates ia this mode. 

, XERXES ii. C. 424. See Hindu, Kaero- 
i shirin. 

XIENG-MA, or Chang-mai, modes of 
spelling the Zimmay of the Laos. It is on the 
Menam river, between' 19° and 22* N. L. 
Xieng-mai or Chieng-mai is the capital pf 
Laos, It is built at the foot of a high xnoiut- 
tain and contains 50,000 souls. Salt is 
used in barter. The women are more latm- 

je%^ 



XIPHiAS GLADIUS. 


XYLOCAEPPS. 


\\ 3 ^ 


OU8 than the men. The Laos of the capital 
carry on trade with the province of Yunnan 
ill China, on mules through forests and 
mountains, which require a month's journey. 
They employ elephants largely in war. See 
Laos. 

XIMENIA AMEEICANA. Linn. ; Roxb, 
W dh A, 

Ximenia Eusselliana. Wall. 
Pen-lay-hsee, Buum. I Nakkera, Tjcl. 

Konda nakkora Tel. | Ura nakera, ,, 

This tree grows in the forests near the Qoda- 
very. Its fruit is used in medicine, and the 
powder of its yellow colored wood is used 
by the Coromandel brahmins in their religious 
ceremonials. The fruit resembles the flavour 
of the peach, as does the kernel of the nut. 
The leaves also smell like the common laurel, 
and probably contain prussic acid. In Masuli- 
patam and Guntur the ryots distinguish two 
kinds—this and a small stunted kind, which 
grows in their fields, and which they say never 
attains a larger size. They use the bark 
medicinally for their cattle.— Elliot^ Beddome, 

XIMElVIA ^GYPTIaCA. Roxh. 

Balanites ^gyptiaca. 

Peu Lay h’see, Bukm. | Hiugeu ; Hingot, Hind. 

Grows in the KotaU district : the siiell of the 
nut is used to make crackers in fireworks. 
Wight gives Ximenia olacioides, 1861 .— Gen, 
Med, Top, p> 109 . 

XIMHNIA RUSSELIANA. Wall. syn. of 
Ximenia Americana, Linn. 

XING. See Chantaburi. 

Xlf HIAS GLADIUS, and X. platyplerus, 
the Sword fish. Xiphias glaudiaa has been re¬ 
nowned since the times of iElian and Pliny 
• for its courage in attacking the whale, and 
even a ship; like the thuuny and bonito, it is 
an inhabitant of the deeper seas, and, though 
known in the Mediterranean, is chiefly confin¬ 
ed to the tropics. The dangerous weapon 
with which nature has equipped it is formed 
by the prolongation and intertexture of the 
bones of the Opper jaw into an exceedingly 
compact cylindrical protuberance, somewhat 
flattened at the base, but tapering to a sharp 
point. In strange inconsistence with its pos¬ 
session of so formidable an armature, the ge¬ 
neral disposition of the sword-fish is repre¬ 
sented to be gentle and inoffensive ; yet the 
fact of its assaults upon the whale has been 
incontestably established. In the seas around 
Ceylon sword fishes sometimes attain to the 
length of twenty feet, and are distinguished 
by the unusual height of the dorsal fin. Those 
both of the Atlantic and Mediterranean pos¬ 
sess this fin in its full proportions, only dur¬ 
ing the earlier stages of their growth. The 
Indian species are provided with two long and 
filamentous ventral fins and have been form¬ 
ed into the genus Histiophorus. Histiophorus 


imraaculatus was previously known only by a 
single specimen captured in the Red Sea, by 
Ruppell, who conferred upon it the specific 
designation of “ immaculatus."— Tennent'i 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon^ 
pp. 328-330. 

XIPHIDIUM. See Hsemodoracese. 

XIPHILINE. See Polyandry. 

XUDONIA. Or. Quince. 

XULLA ISLANDS, four in number, are 
of considerable magnitude and height; the S* 

E. point of Xulla Bessey is in lat. 2* 28' S. 
and long. 125° 58' E., and is well inhabited 
and cultivated. See Papuans. 

XYGOPHYLLUM SIMPLEX. Linn. 

Qudhalauee, Stnd. 1 Putlanee, Sind. 

XYLO-ALOE. Eagle-wood. 

XYLOBALSAMUM, a decoction or ex¬ 
pressed juice of the young twigs of Balsa- 
madendrou Berryanum. An inferior quality 
of opobalsam is obtained from the fruit and 
twigs of the Amyris Giletidensis, that yields 
the superior quality. Xylobalsamum of the 
ancients is the wood of Balsamodendron gilea- 
dense, Kunth, M. Fee ascribes to B. Berrya- 
nuin three distinct products; Balsam of Mecca, 
a wood called Xylobalsamum,and fruits termed 
Carpo balsamura. 'Tradition is rich in anec¬ 
dotes relative to the origin of this balsam ; 
the mahomedaus affirm that it sprung from 
the blood of the slain in Mahomed’s conflict 
with the tribe of Harb, and that the prophet 
used the balsam for the resuscitation of the 
dead. It is much used in medicine by the 
hakims as a stimulant, tonic, and some¬ 
what astringent remedy, and as an external 
application to indolent sores. It is also em¬ 
ployed as a perfume and cosmetic.— Faulk¬ 
ner ; Fee, 

XYLOCARPUS. Species. 

Ke-an-nau. Burm. 

A tree of Tavoy, furnishing very durable 
timber. It seems to be the same as that de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Mason as growing on low land 
near the sea coast, and producing a red wood 
which turns black on being anointed with 
petroleum. It is much used for saudah, and 
canoes are occasionally made of it. This tree ^ 
grows in Tavoy, is fouud very abundant all t 
along the sea shore from Amherst to Mergui, j 
and ill the Mergui Archipelago. It is very 
common in the mangrove swamps. Its maxi¬ 
mum length is 20 feet, and maximum girth 
4 cubits, and when seasoned it floats in water. 

It is a very good, fine and strong wood, splits 
with difficulty. It is used by Burmese for all ^ 
parts of houses, posts, flooringt walls, Ac., and 
is recommended by CsCptain Dance for hand¬ 
spikes, helves, spokes and handles of tools, also 
for shot boxes and packing cases. Its inedi¬ 
ble fruit, says Dr. Mason, is not like that of 
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the Cocos de mer^ but as the tree grows near 
the shore, the fruit falls into the sea, on which 
it floats.—Z?r. Masony Captain Dance, 
XYLOCARPUS ECHINATUS ? ? 1 
Ah Nan. Bl'rm. 

A tree of Moulmein, a very strong wood 
used for making gun stocks and sword scab¬ 
bards.— Cal, Cat Ex. 1862. 

XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM. Kjes. 

CarapaMoluccensisjZraw. Qranatumlitoreumf'Ti^/rf^ i 
puroos, Pussoor, Bkno, Penlay-oong, Borm. I 

Pen-lay-pyoun, Burm. Sea cfocoanut, Eng. | 

Pen-lai-ung, _ , Madahul, Malay. ; 

The term xylcocarpus is from fvXov, wood, * 

and KapTrds, fruit. This grows in the south of 
Ceylon, in the Sunderbuns, and in the forests 
of the delta of British Burmah ; wood used for 
house posts and muskec stocks. A cubio foot 
weighs lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet,and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. Captain 
Dance also says its maximum girth is 4 cubits 
and maximum length 20 feet. Very abun¬ 
dant all along the sea shore from Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for all parts of houses, 
posts, flooring, walls, &c., is a very good, fine, 
strong wood, and splits with difficulty. Re¬ 
commended for handspikes, helves, spokes, 
and handles of tools, also for shot boxes and 
packing-cases. Fruit ripens in June and July. 
The Carapa of Guiana was first described by 
Aublet. It yields fruits, the almonds of which 
are white, solid, oily, and bitter. The oil he 
described as being used by the Galebi savages 
to anoint their skins and hair, in order to 
keep off insects. This, the sea-cocoanut of 
Tenasserim, is not the famous Cocos de rner 
of the Seychelles, so long the wonder of the 
world ; but a tree very common in the man¬ 
grove swamps ; and growing near the shore, 
its fruit falls into the water and floats out up¬ 
on the sea, which gives rise to its name. The 
fruit is not edible, but is exceedingly astrin¬ 
gent, and is regarded by the natives as a speci¬ 
fic in cholera. The Xylocarpus is also mention'- 
ed as a tree with elegantly veined wood, used 
in India in cabinet work, and its bitter root 
is employed in bilious fevers. A starchy 
substance, used as an article of food, is also 
found beneath the bark of the capsule.—r 
ffShaughnessy, p» 246 . Drs. Mason- Brandis, 
Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862 , Thwaitesyp. 16 , Captain 
Dancsy 

XYLOCOPA LATIFES, a carpenter bee of 


Kurnool in the Ceded Districts, one of them 
was seen to kill a sparrow by a single thrust 
of its sting. Any intruder within the pre¬ 
cincts of their nests instantly becomes an 
object of suspicion and attack, and as the 
unlucky sparrow was flying towards the cor¬ 
ner of the hospital, the bee assailed it, struck 
it with its sting, and the bird fell dead. On 
raising the skin from the bone, a small red¬ 
dened spot on the fore part of the skull indi¬ 
cated the point at which the fatal weapon had 
entered.— Drury, Tennents Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon, p- 418. 

XYLOPHYLLA ANGUSTIFOLIA, one 
of the small Euphorbiaceae, shrubs growing to 
the height of three feet, the color of the 
flower is yellow and red.— Riddell, 

XYLOPIA AROMATICA. Its fruit is the 
Piper .^Ethiopicum. 

XYLOPIA PARVIFOLIA. L, II, et T. 

Nattou, Singh. 

A plant of the southern parts of Ceylon at 
no great elevation.— Thwaites Enumeration 
Plantarum Zeylanica Part i. p, 9. 
XYLOTRECHUS QUAORIPES. Chevron 
lat. The large and rapid introduction of coffee 
growing into Ceylon and India, has shown 
that the plant is liable to be attacked by many 
enemies, and ignorance of that has been the 
cause of much loss. Coffee trees in Coorg 
have als») been injured by the rot, a disease 
resulting from improper pruning. The rot 
attacks and decays the centre of the stem. In 
Coorg, when the tree is attacked by the borer 
the leaves became yellow and droop. The 
insects are generally about the diameter of a 
small quill, are always confined to the wood, 
and never enter the bark until the larva has 
don^ its work, passed through the pupa stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of a 
beetle. The eggs are deposited by the females 
near the root of the tree, and the pupa bores 
a tunnel up the heart of the plant In the 
peninsula of India, Borer is a name given to 
the larvae of certain coleopterous bee ties, which 
injure coffee trees. There are two, the white 
and red borer, and the chief of these is the 
X. quadripes.—rDr. Bidie on Coffee Planting. 
See Coffee. 

XYPHOSUR, so called from the long 
sword-like tail. 

XYRIDACE.di). Lindl., an order of plants 
with 1 Gen. 6 sp. of Xyris in the E. Indies. 

XYRIS INDICA. Limn. 


Labuan. Dali doob, Bbno. | KotejelUtl pullu, Maxi. 

XYLOCOPA TENUISCAPA. Wbstw. A plant of China and India, a speciw of 
CaipenterBea Eno. | X. latipes, Drwy. Xyris with conspicuous yellow flowers on im- 
A hytaenopterous ineect, wfiioh perforates bricated scaly heads, ohen seen in the Ten* 
lat^ beams of timber as also trees, by boring asaerim paddy fields. Itissaid by Agardhto be 
holes through them. On one occasion, at used as a remedy in itch and leprosy.r—Jfoson. 
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Y is the twenty-fifth letter of the English 
alphabet; it derives its form from the Greek 
Y, hence it is called in Spanish and French 
the Greek I. At the beginning of words 
and syllables it is a consonaiital element; in 
the middle and end of words it is a vowel, 
being precisely the same sound as i. It is 
sounded as i long when accented, as in defy, 
rely ; and as i short when unaccented, as in 
vanity, glory, synonymous. In a great num¬ 
ber of English words derived from the Saxon, 
the Saxon letter g has become y, as gear into 
year;daeg into day; gealew into yellow; in 
Bengali, when uncompounded, its power is that 
of j, the reverse of the sound in the German 
alphabet, where j has the sound of y- 

YABAGARE. Tukki, a woody shrub 
growing at the snow limit, N, of Karakoram. 

YABIS. Hind. Ilyssopus officinalis. 

YABISAT-I-KARUH, in Persian medi¬ 
cine, Epulotica. 

YABOO, a small horse of the mountains 
near Kabul. 

YABHUZ. Ters. Atropamaudragora, Linn. 

YACUT. Arab. Ruby. 

YADALA, also Bandi kattu tige, Tel. 
Combretum ovalifolium, Roxh, 

YADASANG-PATl. Sans, from yadas, a 
water animal, and pati, lord. 

YADAVA. Sansc. Jadon. Hind, adesaend- 
antofYadu :aIsoatribeof Roj put landlords and 
cultivators dwelling in considerable numbers 
about Agra and Mathura, in the Central Doab 
and in eastern Malwa. The raja of Karouli 
is of this tribe ; they profess to be descendants 
of Krishna. Some of their subdivisions are held 
in little esteem, and are termed Bagri by their 
neighbours ; but they are spirited farmers and 
rising in wealth and consideration.— fVilson 
Glosiary. 

YADDU METTE, or Eddu-matta chettu. 
Tel* Nelsonia tomentosa, Dietr, 

YADNUPAVITA. The zonar or poitu. 

YADU, a race some of whose branches have 
taken aprominent part in the history of Central 
Asia, in the valley of the Indus,in the countries 
now styled the Punjab, Rajputanah and Sind’h, 
known in ancient times as the Gete, the Yuti, 
and now represented by the Jat, Jut, Jet or 
J’hut, and by the Yadu Bhatti of Jessulmir, 
all dwelling along the valley of the Indus 


and to the east in Rajputanah. A multiplicity 
of scattered facts and geographical distinc¬ 
tions fully warrant the belief that the Yadu 
race had dominion in Central Asia, and were 
again, as mahomedans advanced, repelled 
upon India. Budh was an ancestor of a branch 
of the great hindu people, of a time prior 
to authentic history. He is traced up to 
Brahma, from whom he descends through 
Atri, Saraudra, Chandra or Soma, and Vribas- 
pati. Budh is said to have married Ha, 
daughter of Ikshwaku, with whom, therefore, 
he was a contemporary, and the descendants 
of this union were, in succession, Purnrava, 
Ayu or Yaou ; Nohas or Nohus, and Yayat. 
Ayu or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar and 
Chinese genealogists as their great progenitor : 
from Yayat sprung three great lines, the 
Yadu, Puru and Oora or Oorvasa, from each 
of whom came many dynasties ruling on the 
Indus, in Hindustan, Assam, Ava and China. 
The great Hya was a branch of the Yadu, and 
five members of it formed Panebalika or Pan- 
chaidesa, and the seed of Bajeswa at one time 
occupied all the countries on the Indus. Of the 
three lines, the Yadu, Puru and Opra, the 
Yadu became the most illustrious. The 
descendants of Budh and Ha were known as 
the Chandravansa, Somavansa, and Induvansa, 
all of these terms meaning the Lunar race; 
but the fame of the Yadu eclipsed the prior 
designations, and throughout India the Lunar 
race came to be styled Yaduvansa. The Yadu 
held territories in Hindustan about Allahabad, 
but seemingly in small republican states, some 
of which were staked and lost at play. The 
relatives then fought for dominion, for eighteen 
days, on the field of Kuru Khet. There was 
no battle of armies, but a series of single com¬ 
bats with treacherous, cruel, surprises, during 
which nearly all of the Yadu fell, and at the 
close, of those remaining, several, amongst 
whom Knshna was one, emigrated. The stoty 
is told in the Mahabharata. After the com¬ 
bats, the Yadu seem to have left the.Ganges, 
to have been expelled from Dworica, to 
have crossed the Indus, passed Zahulisikian 
and founded Gboaui and Saii»areaiid> but to 
have swept baek on the Indus into Guserat 
and the Indian desert from which they expell¬ 
ed the Langaha, Johya, Mohita, and fou 
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ed successfully Tannote, Derrawul and Jes- 
sulmir, in S. 1212, the present capital of the 
Bhatti, the lineal successors of Krislina. 
They are now known as the. Bhatti of 
Jessulmir, the Jharijah of Cutch Bhooj, the 
tribes occupying Kerouli and Subbulghur 
on the Churabul, and the Sumaitcha on the 
Chumbul. The great Tuar tribe are also 
said to have been of Yadu origin. The 
Bhatti and Jharijah trace their descent 
from Budh and Krishna, and they may be 
said to occupy the Indian desert from the 
Sutlej to the ocean. Budh seems to have 
been a descendant of the first man, Brahma, 
and to have been the first emigrant from 
Saoa-dwipa or Scythia, into Hindustan, viz. : 
about B. C. 2400. Between Budh and 
Krishna was a period of 1200 years. But 
Bud’h was deified by his descendants, and in 
hiudu mythology he is described as of Lunar 
origin, the son of Soma or Chandra or Indu, 
the moon, by Rohiiii. The date of the 
apotheosis of Budh is not known. There 
seem to have been fifty-six clans of the ludu 
or Lunar race. 

The Yadu was at one time the most illus¬ 
trious of all the tribes of India, and became 
the patronymic of the descendants of Budh, 
progenitor of the Lunar or Indu race. Yu- 
dishtra and Baladeva, on the death of Krish¬ 
na and their expulsion from Dehli and Dwa- 
rica, the last stronghold of their power, re¬ 
tired by Mooltan across the Indus. The two 
first are abandoned by tradition ; but the sons 
of Krishna, who accompanied them, after an 
intermediate halt in the further Doab of the 
five rivers, in the cluster of hills still called 
Yadu-ca-dang, “the Yadu hills”—theJoudeof 
KennelI’s geography, they eventually left the 
Indus behind, and passed into Zabulisthan, 
formed Ghuzni, and peopled these countries, 
even to Samarcand. 

The annals of the Bhatti of Jessulmir, 
which give this early history of their found¬ 
er, mix up it< a confused manner the cause 
of their being again driven back into India : 
so that it is impossible to say whether it 
was owing to the Greek princes who ruled 
all these countries for a century afrer Alex¬ 
ander, or to the rise of mahomedanism. But, 
driven back on the Indus, they obtained 
possession of the Punjab and founded Sal- 
bahanpoof. Thence expelled, they retired, as 
above related, across the Sutlej and Qarah 
into the Indian deserts; whence expelling the 
Langaha, the Jobya, Mohila, d;o., they 
founded successively Tannote, Derrawal, and 
JesStilmir, in S. 1212, the present capital of 
the Bhatti, the lineal successors of Krishna. 
Bhatti was the exile from Zabulisthan, and 
as usual with the Rajpoot races on any s^ch 
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event in their annals, his name set aside the 
more ancient patronymic Yadu. The Bhat¬ 
ti subdued all the tracts south of the Garab, 
but their power has been greatly circumscrib¬ 
ed since the arrival of the Rahtore. The 
Jharijah is the most important tribe of the 
Yadu race next to the Bhatti. Its history is si¬ 
milar. Descended from Krishna, and migrating 
simultaneously with the remains of the Heri- 
cula, there is the strotigest ground for be¬ 
lieving that their range was not so wide as 
that of the elder branch, but they settled 
themselves in the valley of the Indus, more 
especially on the west shore in Sewisthan ; 
and ill nominal and armorial distinctions even 
in Alexander’s time, they retained the marks, 
of their ancestry. The place where they found 
refuge was in the cluster of hills still called 
Yadu-ca-dang, ‘the Yadu hills :*—the Joude 
of Kennell’s geography. 

Tho most common epithet of Krishna, or 
Heri, was Shama or Sama, from his dark com¬ 
plexion. Hence the Jharijah bore it as a pa¬ 
tronymic, and the whole race were Sama-poo- 
tia (children of Sama), whence the titular 
name Sambiis of its princes. The modem 
Jharijah, who from circumstances has so mixed 
with the mahomedana of Sind as to have 
forfeited all pretensions to purity of blood, 
partly in ignorance and partly to cover 
disgrace, say that the origin is from Sham, or 
Syria, and of the stock of the Persian 
Jamsheed : consequently, Sam has been 
converted into Jam ; which epithet designates 
one of tho Jharijah petty governments, the Jam 
Raj. The Bhatti and the Jharijah are tho 
most conspicuous of the Yadu race ; but there 
are others who still bear the original title, of 
which the head is the prince of the petty state 
of Kerowli on the Chumbul. This portion of 
the Yadu stock would appear never to have 
strayed far beyond the ancient limits of the 
Suraseni, the Suraseni of Vrij, the tract so 
named, thirty miles around Mat’hura, their 
ancestral abode. They held the celebrated 
Biana; whence expelled, they established 
Kerowli west, and Subbulgurh east, of the 
Chumbul. The tract under the latter, called 
Yadiivati, has been wrested from the family 
by Sindia. Sri Mat’bura is an independent 
fief of Kerowli, held by a junior branch. 

The Yadu, or as pronounced in the dialects, 
Jadoon, are scattered over India, and many 
chiefs of consequence amongst the Mahrattas 
are of this tribe. There are eight saoha of 
the Yadu race, four of whom are:— 

Yadu .Chief, Kerowli. 

Bhatti .... ...Chief, Jessulmir. 

Jharijah.Chief, Cutch Bhooj, 

Sumaitcha... ... .Mahomedans in Siiid. 

The Tuar, though acknowledged as asub- 
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division of the Yadu, is placed by the beat 
genealogists as one of {the ‘ thirty • six,’ a 
rank to which its celebrity justly entitles it. 
We have in almost every case the etymon of 
each celebrated race, but for the Tuar tb^e is 
none ; and we must rest satisfied in delivering 
the dictum of the Bardai, who declares it of 
Fandu origin. The Yadu race followed the 
faith of Budha or Jaina; in fact, Nemnath, 
or familiarly, Nemi (from his dark colour 
called Arishta Nemi), was of the Yadu race, not 
only the contemporary, but the very near 
kinsman of Krishna, they both being the sons 
of Basdeo and Samadru, the elder and younger 
pf ten brothers. Colonel Tod supposes the Yadu 
to haye been all originally budhist, and of 
Ittdo-Qetic origin, as their habits of poly an« 
drism alone would almost demonstrate ; and 
as the best informed of the Jain sect assure us 
that Nemnath, the twenty-second Budha, was 
not only a Yadu, but the near kinsman of 
Krishna. He regards the Yadu to be the 
Yu'te, or ancient Gete of the Jazartes, amongst 
whom, according to Professor Neumann, from 
Chinese authorities, one of the Shamanean 
sages sprung, eight buudered years before 
Christ. The Yadu is undoubtedly one of the 
chief of the races of Indu, or Chatidra, ‘ the 
moon*,and the terniNemeawar probably means 
the founder of this race; from Nema, founda¬ 
tion, and iswara, * lord.* The traditions of 
the Jit claim the regions west of the Indus 
as the cradle of the race, and make them 
of Yadu extraction ; thus corroborating the 
aupals of the Yndu, which relate their migra¬ 
tion from Zabulisthan. The Yadu of Jessul- 
mir,who ruled Zabulisthan and founded Guzni, 
claim the Chagitai as of their own Indu stock, 
a claim which Colonel Tod deems worthy of 
credit.—Toci’a RajasilKm, vol. i. p, 85. 

YAPH BHATTI. This race is supposed to 
be the original Yuti colony from Central. Asia, 
See Aharwarrah, Bactria, India, Khengar, 
Krishna, Jessulmir, Mysore, Yadu. 

YADVA. See Krishna, Yadava, Yadu. 

YiE-HING-KHYAN-THA. Burm, One oj 
the Cinchonaceae. 

yiE-KHA-OUNG.BuRM. Ficus d»mouum 
Jfon, Eooob. 

YiE-FA*PAING, Burm. Herbertianum, 
Wall. 

YJE-THA'PAN. Burm. Ficus glomerata, 
B<mb. Wtilde. 

YAFPA. A district of Yemen, surrounded 
by those of Labej, Sanaa and the Hadramaut 
provinces, and reaching inland to the Jabal 
Yaffai mountaias 6,500 feet above the sea 
level, The Yaffai tribe is the most powerful 
in Yemca^ 

TAFFAIi anative of Yaffa. 

YAO* See Kunawur, 
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YAGA, a burut-offering, formerly made on 
grand scale by kings, ^ee Yagna. 

YAGASL Tan. See Peak Saul. 

YAGHI. Turk., rebellious, a term applied 
to such chiefs as refuse their obedience and 
homage to government, even though they ac¬ 
company this refusal with no violent act of 
rebellion. It is best rendered, perhaps, by, 
the English word refractory. It is the cor¬ 
ruption of the Arabic word baghi.-r-Fjf'OStfr’^ 
Journey into Khorasan, p. 45. 

YAGINE. Burm. Eottlera, species. 
YAGNA. Sans, from yfga, worship of 
burnt sacrifices. See Yaga. 

YAGNAHA. Sans, from yagna, a sacrifice, 
,nd ban; to destroy. 

YAGNA VARMA. See Inscriptions, 
YAHIA. See Abdul Latif. 

YAHSAB. See Saba. 

YA-HUD, or Yahudi. Ar. Jews. 
YAIBANE, in the teak forests of Pegu, 
are the Yaibane, manufacturers of silk, who 
cultivate the mulberry tree, Morns Indicus, 
;or feeding silk-worms which they rear, the 
hills being better adapted for the growth of 
the plant than the plains, besides which their 
plantations are not exposed to the trespass 
of cattle. The silk they produce appears 
to be of a coarse kind, more owing to the 
imperfect way in which it is wound off than 
to any fault of the cocoon- They are a 
most industrious people, young and old of 
both sexes being employed without interrup¬ 
tion in some part of the process, which 
seems to require incessant attention. The 
cocoons seemed to be large and very fine, 
and were produced at the rate of 2,000 for 
one rupee, and the silk when wound off is 
valued at five rupees per viss. They could 
give no information about the teak forests, 
though living in the midst of them. A few 
men come up from the plains at certain sea¬ 
sons to cut and remove timber, but beyond 
this they knew nothing, and seemed to care 
still less about the matter. The Yaibane are 
however a very happy and prosperous race, 
with the reputation of being possessed of con¬ 
siderable hidden wealth, which for security 
they bury in the forest.— Selec. Records Oo^ 
vernmenl of India, Foreign BepU No, ix. p. 
13. 

YAJNAVALKYA. See Mitakshara, 

YAJNA VARMA. See Inscriptions. 

YAJNIKA. See Inscriptions. 

YAJNO-PAVITA Sans. The Zonar. 

YAJUR. Sans. The name of one of the 
Vedas, religious books of the hindoos. The" 
Taittiriya, or the black Y^jur-Veds^ contains 
more of prayers to serpents and ser^nt wor¬ 
ship than the Rig^Veda, lathe sanbitaofthis 
Teda are prayers to the sacpa wboare addjwas- 
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ed aa inhabiting the heavens, the skies^ the 
rays of the sun, the waters, the vegetables, <fec. 
See Arian, Brahmadica, Inscription, Hindoo, 
Veda, Vidya. 

YAK. Bos grunniens. 

Ya niu. Chin. I Yakmo, the female, Tib. 

Yak, the male, Tib. | 

Vigue was informed that the yak is 
found wild on the northern slopes of the 
Himalaya, where they descend on Yarkand. 
In the Western Himalayas, the wild yak is 
called Broug or Dong, and the female 
hBrong'hBri, which is commonly pronoun¬ 
ced Doiid-di. Its existence is commonly be¬ 
lieved in by the Tibetans in Ladak, who 
say it inhabits the grassy plains on the upper 
courses of the Sutlej and Sangpo, on the 
northern slopes of the Himalaya that descend 
upon the plains of Yarkand, and in the dis¬ 
trict of Gnari, north and north east of Qaro. 
But none of the recent travellers, Vigne, Wood, 
or the brothers Cunningham, have seen one. 
The Messrs. Schlagentweit state that in wes¬ 
tern Tibet, particularly in Ladak, there are no 
more of the yakiiia wild state at present, though 
they have no doubt that they have formerly 
existed there. They seem to have been ex¬ 
tirpated there, the population being, though 
very thin, a little more numerous than in 
Tibet in general. As Ladak has been more 
visited by travellers than any other part of 
Tibet, the want of the yak hero has probably 
given rise to the idea that they are no 
more to be found in a wild state at 
all. Amongst all quadruped animals the yak 
is found at the greatest height ; it stands best 
the cold of the Snowy Mountains, and is least 
affected by the rarefied air. But at the same 
time, the range of temperature in which a yak 
can live is very limited, the real yak can 
scarcely exist in summer at heights of 8000 
feet. They often found largo herds of wild 
yak, from thirty to forty, on heights of 
18,600 to 18,900 English feet ; and on one 
occasion they traced them even as high as 
19,300 feet—a remarkable elevation, as it is 
very considerably above the limits of vegeta¬ 
tion, and even more than 1,000 feet above 
the snow line. Hermann and Robert Schla- 
gentweit frequently found wild yak on both 
sides of the range which separates the Indus 
from the Sutlej, near the origin of the Indus 
and near the environs of Qaarto, but the 
greatest number of them was at the foot of 
the Karakoram range, as well as at the foot 
of the Kuen-Luen in Turkestan. The wild 
yak or bison (D’Hong) of Central Asia, the 
superb progenitor ol the domestic yak, is the 
largest natWe animal of Tibet, in vatlotid 
parts of which country it is found. It is 
uutameable and horridly fierce, falliDg on the 
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hunter with horns and chest, and if he rasp 
with bis tongue it is so rough as to scrape 
the flesh firom the bones. It is hunted by 
large dogs, and shot with a blunderbuss ; the 
horn is used as a drinking cup in mardagO 
feasts and on other grand occasions. The wild 
yak does not come so far south os Bupshu, 
but a few are met with during vTidter and 
early spring on the Nubra ranges j they 
migrate, however to the loftier slopes of thef 
Karakoram before the end of Apdl. The 
yak wanders about singly or in small herds, 
preferring secluded valleys to open hill-sides, 
passing the day among the snow, where, like 
deer and bears, it may often be seen at mid¬ 
day stretched out at full length asleep. Cap¬ 
tain Peyton’s collection contained ah entire 
skeleton and a few magnificent heads, pro¬ 
cured by himself. The horn of the largest 
measured 2 feet 4^ inches round the curve, 

1 foot in its greatest circumference, and be¬ 
tween the tips 1 foot 8 inches. Dr. Adams 
learned however, that much larger tneasurc- 
ments are recorded. The prevailing colour 
of the wild yak is black, with a grayish tihge 
on the head. In its native state it is shy and 
timid, and the same to some degree when 
domesticated. The tame yak now takes the 
place of its half bred, called zho. The yak 
is the chief beast of burden in Bupshoo, and 
furnisiies the Tartars with nearly all their 
wants. The tame domestic yak is often 
handsome, and a true bison in appear¬ 
ance. It is invaluable to the mountaineers of 
Northern India from its strength and hardi¬ 
ness, accomplishing at a slow pace 20 miles 
a day, bearing either two bags of salt or rice, 
or four to six planks of pine wood slung in 
pairs along either flank. Their ears are gene¬ 
rally pierced and ornamented with a tuft of 
scarlet worsted ; they have large and beautiful 
eyes, long silky black hair, and busby tails : 
black is their prevailing colour, but red, dun, 
party coloured and white are common. In 
winter flocks gtazo below 8000 feet, on ac¬ 
count of the great quantity of snow above 
that height; in summer they And pasturage 
as high as 17,000 feet, consisting of grass and . 
small tufted carices, on which they browse 
with avidity. Much of the wealth of the 
people in East Nepal consists in its rich milk 
curd, eaten either fresh or dried, or pow¬ 
dered into a kind of meal. The hair is spun 
into ropes and woven into a coveridg for 
their tents, which is quite pervious to wind 
and rain, though in the dry climate of 
Tibet this is of Httle cohtequende. Tho* 
bushy tail forms the well known chowree ov 
fly flapper of the plains of India, kti its 
hair is grektly esteemed by the Women 6t &s 
plains to add to their back hair. The fehude 
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drops one calf in April, and the young yak 
are yery full of gambols, tearing up and down 
the steep grassy and rooky slopes. Their 
flesh is delicious, much richer and more juicy 
than common meat; that of the older yak is 
sliced and dried in the sun, to form jerked 
meat, called schat-t-chew, dried meat, which 
is eaten raw, and is a palatable food. Tho 
yak loves steep places, delighting to scramble 
among rocks, and to sun its black hide 
perched on the glacial boulders which strew 
the Wallanchoo flat, and on which these 
animals always sleep. Their average value is 
from two to three pounds. The yak, though 
indifferent to ice and snow, cannot endure 
hunger so long as the sheep. Neither can it 
bear damp heat. The yak is ridden and its 
pace is easy. Yak are bred in Busahir, 
whence they are sent for sale. 

In Spiti the yak is a highly useful animal 
—with it the people plough, and carry loads ; 
it furnishes also milk, and hair to make 
ropes. In the severest weather this animal 
appears to enjoy itself in the snow, and 
is often to be seen with icicles of several 
inches in length hanging to its nose, and a 
foot or more of ice hanging to the hair which 
falls from its neck and shoulders. Long hairs 
hang over the eyes and prevent their freezing. 
The total number of yaks iu Spiti is 439, and 
of jubboo or half-yak and cows, 412 ; they 
have also the ghoont, asses, sheep, goats, dogs 
and cats. The Tibetan Dzo, called Chubu in 
the Himalaya, also zho and zo, is a mixed 
breed or hybrid from the bull yak or Bos 
grunniens, and the common Indian cow, the 
Zebu. In some valleys, their numbers exceed 
those of the pure yak. The hybrid between 
the yak and the Indian cow is very fertile. 
They are most useful domestic animals to the 
inhabitants of the Himalaya, are brought 
down to lower places, where yaks do not 
exist, and where consequently they cannot mix 
either with yaks or with the Indian cow. The 
Brothers Schlagentweit had occasion to see 
and examine the offspring of the hybrid as far 
as to the seventh generation, neither much 
altered nor deteriorated ; and were informed 
that there was never found any limit as to the 
number of generations.— Dr. Adams. Vigne's 
Travels. CunninghaniS Ludak. Dr. Hook. 
Him. Journ* Schlagentweit. 

YA-KA~NG1-NE. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
meln, wood used in ordinary house building,— 

^ Cal. Cat. Ex. IS^2. 

YAKAULEY. Tam. ? a Tinnevelly timber 
pi a light brown colour, used for building pur¬ 
poses.— Col. Frith. 

YAKKA> a race formerly occupying «the 
interior of Ceylon. TheYakka, previous to 
the arrival of Qautama, were demon-worship- 
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pers; neither was their conversion general.— 
Forbes" Eleven Years in Ceylon vol. ii. p 82. 

YAKONIN, in Japan, generally an officer 
with two swords, but known to the foreigners 
as, or supposed by them to be, a government 
officer of the police or custom-house. A yak- 
ouin is understood, in fact, to represent a 
paid’ officer of the Japanese government.— 
Hodgson"s Nangasaki^ p. 21. 

YAKSHA, in hindoo mythology, is a kind 
of demi-god attendant on Kuvera, the god of 
wealth, and employed by him in the care of 
his gardeiis, c^c., situated on mount Kailasa. 
The Yaksba demi-gods were supposed to be 
much courted by tlie Apsarasa or nymphs of 
Indra's heaven, but that they had wives of 
their own is clear from the Meghaduta. Their 
name is said to be derived from Yaksha to 
worship, either because they worship Kiive- 
m, or are themselves worshipped by men.,— 
Williams" Story of Nala^ p. 203. 

YAKSHADUBHA. Sans. Hammer. 

YAKUT. Ar. Hind.Malay. a ruby. Yakut 
rumaiii, a first class ruby. 

YAKUT. See Shaman. 

YAL. Hind. Rosa macrophylla. 

YALAKKI. Can. Cardamom. 

YALAK-kl RAJANA. See Oryza sativa. 

YALKAMA, the name of Balkees, queen of 

Sheba. See Balkees. 

YALLO. See Kazzilbash. 

YALUM. Maleal. Elcttariacardamomum, 
Maton. 

YAM. Eng. 

Kau.chu CuiN. | Cliu-yu Chin. 

Coiooasia antiquorum, Schott.^ and several 
other species of Colocasia, of the Aracese or 
Arum tribe of plaints ; of these there occur in 
India C. cucullata ; C. esculenta, fornicata, 
C. indica, C. odora, C. nyuiphooifolium, also 
Arum lyratum, and species of Dioscorea. 
The different species of yams have a wide 
range. In the West Indies there are several 
varieties, having distinctive names, according 
to quality, color, &c., as the white yam, the 
red yam, the negro yam, the creole yam, the 
afoo yam, the buck yam, Dioscorea triphylla, 
which is found wild in Java and the 
East j the Guinea yam, the Portuguese yam, 
the water yam, and the Indian yam, &c. The 
last is considered the most farinaceous and. 
delicate in its texture, resembling iu size the 
potato : most of the other sorts are coarse, but 
still very nutritive and useful. The common 
yam, Dioscorea sativa, is iudigenous to thcr 
Eastern Islands and West Indies. Tbe Guinea 
yam, D. aculeata, is a native of the East. The - 
Barbadoes or winged yam, P. alatal has a 
widely extended raoge^ being common to 
India, Java, and BrazU. The yam species are 
olimbing plants, with handsome foliage, of t^e 
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isimplest culture, they succeed well in an^ 
light, rich, or sandy soil, and are readily in¬ 
creased by dividing the tuberous roots. The 
Indian, Barbadoes, and red yams are planted 
in the West Indies early in May, and 
dug early in the January following. If not 
bruised, they will keep well packed in 
ashes, the first nine, and the second and 
last twelve months. The Portuguese and 
Guinea yams are planted early in January and 
dug in September. Creole yams and Tanias 
are dug in January. Sweet potatoes from 
January to March. In most tropical coun¬ 
tries large crops of the finest descriptions of 
yams, cocos, (kc., could be obtained, but the 
planting of ground provisions is much neg¬ 
lected. From the tubers of yams of all sorts, 
and particularly the buck yam, starch is easily 
prepared and of excellent quality, some varie¬ 
ties of the buck yam are purple fleshed, of¬ 
ten of a very deep tint, approaching to black, 
and although this is an objection, because it 
renders more washing necessary, yet even 
from these the starch is at last obtained 
perfectly white ; the buck yam, especially 
when grown in a light soil, is equal to the 
potato, if not superior to it. It does not, 
however, keep for any length of time, and 
therefore could not be exported. Yams and 
sweet potatoes thrive well in the northern 
parts of Australia ; indeed the former are 
indigenous there, and constitute the chief 
article of vegetable food used by the natives. 
The yam was introduced into Sweden, where 
it succeeded well, and bread, starch and 
brandy were made from it, but it prefers 
a warmer climate. When cooked either by 
roasting or boiling, the root is nutritious, and 
possessed of a flavor between that of rice and 
the potato. Dressed in milk, or mashed, they 
are a delicacy. The yam frequently grows to 
the enormous size of forty or fifty pounds 
weight, but in this large state it is coarse 
flavored and fibrous. An acre of land is capa¬ 
ble of producing 4^ tons of yams, and the 
same quantity of sweet potatoes, within the 
twelve months, or nine, tons per acre for both, 
being nearly as much as the return obtained 
at home in the cultivation of potatoes. The 
kidney rooted yam, Dioscorea pentaphylla, is 
indigenous to the Polynesian islands, and is 
sometimes cultivated for its roots. It is called 
Kawan in the Fiji islands. D. biilbifera, 
a native of the Archipelago, is also abundantly 
naturalised in the Polynesian islands, but is 
not considered edible. There are seven or 
eight kinds of yams grown in India; D. sativa 
grows in Ceylon, and D. batatas in China. 
Two kinds found in the Tartar country are 
of a remarkable fine flavour, one weighing 
as muek m eighteen pounds, the other 
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three pounds. In the Fiji islands, some of the 
yams, of which there are upwards of 50 varie¬ 
ties, grow to the enormous size of 50 to 80 lbs. 
in weight. Their general average however is 
from 2 to 8 lbs. * Captain Hill states that the 
New Zealand yam if boiled, are heavy and 
wet, cut intu slices after boiling and then fried 
with a little butter nearly dry decidedly good, 
not exactly mealy, but nearly so.— Smitfi i 
Med. lioxh, Flor. Indica. Voigt, Hort, Calc* 
Simmond^s Comml. Products, p. 3G3, 4, 

YAM. Chin, a post house. In the time of 
the embassy sent by Shah Rukh, every 
yam was situated opposite to a city or 
town, and in the intervals between the yam 
were many kargu and kidifu. The word 
kargu is applied to a toAver of some sixty 
cubits in height, where two men are constant¬ 
ly on duty. Tho tower was so placed that 
the next kargu is in sight from it, and when 
any event of importance occurs, like the ap¬ 
proach of an enemy’s army, the men on watch 
immediately lighted a fire, and this being 
seen from the next kargu, they make haste 
to light another. A double system of horse 
and foot posts was also found by I bn Batuta, 
established in India in A. D. 1333. The 
posts of Timur are noticed by Clavi jo (p. 105), 
and Baber describes his own post between 
Agra and Cabul, using the word yam, but 
adding that it was called in India duk-cboki, 
the term in use in all India to this day. 
Pautheir thinks yam to have been taken from 
the Chinese yi-ma, “ horse-post.” Burnes was 
told of the continued existence of both post 
and fire beacons between Yarkand and Pekin, 
The distance is more than five months journey 
as usually travelled, but an express went in 
thirty-five days, and under very great emer¬ 
gency in fifteen. — Marc. PoL p. 335 JFrsJcin/a 
Baber, p. 393. Yule Cathay, i. pp, 138, 159. 

YAMA. Sans, he who is free from tho in¬ 
fluence of the passions. 

YAMA, in hindoo mythology, the king 
of death and hell, and regent of the south. 
Yama, or Dharmarajuh, resembles both the 
Grecian Pluto, the king of hell, and Minos, 
the judge of departed souls, and in hindoo 
mythology he is the regent of the south, 
or lower division of the world, mythologi¬ 
cally palled Patala, or the infernal regions, 
yama is described as of a green colour, 
with red garments, having a crown on his 
bead, his eyes inflamed, and sitting on a buf¬ 
falo, with a club and pasha, in his hands. 

His dreadful teetli, grim aspect, and terrible 
shape,’' says Mr. Ward, <^fill the inhabitants 
of three worlds with terror.” As DbarmaRijiA» 
he is described as of a divine oountenanoe. 
Quid and benevolent. The virAbos only see tihe 
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latter ; tbe wicked are judged by Yama, sur¬ 
rounded by all his terrors. If the dead have 
been virtuous, they ascend to a place of hap¬ 
piness ; if wicked, they are sent to a particular 
liell, to undergo the pimishrftent appointed for 
their especial crimes. Yama is called Srad’ha 
deva, or lord of the obsequies, and presides 
over the ceremonies of Srad’ha. At tbe time 
of offering the oblations to tbe manes of de¬ 
ceased ancestors, he is invoked by the priest 
under several names, of which Mr. Colebrooke 
has enumerated fourteen. The priest thus 
addresses him. Salutation to Yama, saluta¬ 
tion to Dharma Rajah, or the king of the 
Deities, to Antaka, the Destroyer ! to Vaiwas- 
wata, or the Child of the Sun ! to Kala, Time ! 
to the Slayer of all Beings ! to Andhambara 
or Yama, <kc. &c. The hindus make daily 
oblations of water to Yama. The second day 
of the month Kartica is sacred to him and his 
sister, the river goddess, Yamatia or Jumna, 
who entertained him on that day ; in conse¬ 
quence of which au annual festival is held, in 
which sisters entertain their brothers. On this 
occasion au image of him of clay is made and 
worshipped, and then thrown into the river. 
He is also worshipped on the fourteenth day 
of the dark part of the month Aswina. Some 
of the other names of Yuma are Pitripati, or 
lord of the Pitri; Andhambara, from a wood 
from which fire is produced by attrition ; and 
Dandadhara,he who has the rod of punishment. 
The name of Yama occurs frequently in the 
sacrificial ceremonies of the hindoos ; obla- 
tious and invocations to him forming a por¬ 
tion of several of those ceremonies. Minos of 
the Greeks has been supposed the same with 
Menu ; with whom, especially with the seventh, 
Sutyavrata, Yama also agrees in character, as 
well as in name ; both being called Vaivas- 
wata, or offspring of the sun, and Srad’ha 
deva or lord of the Sradlia. Srad’ha is the 
ceremonial oblation in lionour of deceased an • 
cestors, which obsequies to the dii manes are 
attended with feasting, and various observances. 
Mr. Wilford believes Yama, or Pluto, to be the 
same with Serapis ; deriving the latter name 
from a compound Sanskrit word implying 
thirst of blood. The sun, in Bhadra, had the 
title of Yama; but the Egyptians gave that 
of Pluto, says Porphyry, to the great luminary 
near the winter solstice. Yama, the regent of 
hell, according to the Puranas, has two dogs; 
one of them named Cerbura, or varied ; the 
other, Syama, or black; the first is also called 
Trislras, or with three heads ; and has several 
other epithets, signifying stained, or spotted : 
Cerbura is indubitably the Cerberus of the 
Greeks. The dragon of Serapis is supposed 
to be the Seshnaga, which is described as in 
the infernal regions by the author of the 
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Bhagavat. ** A dying hindoo, When no hopes of 
his surviving remain, should be laid on a bed 
of Kusa grass (Poa cynosuroides) in the open 
air, his head sprinkled with water drawn from 
the Ganges, and 'smeared with clay brought 
from the same river. A salagrama stone 
should be placed near him, holy strains from 
tbe Veda should be chanted aloud, and 
leaves of holy basil scattered over his head. 
Yama, as the god of jnsticej presides over 
tbe different Naraka or hells. He is son of 
Surya, tbe sun. As the judge of departed souls 
he is identified with death. His abode is in 
the infernal city of Yarapura, whither the 
hindus believe that a departed soul repairs, 
and receiving a just sentence from Yama, 
ascends to Swarga or descends to Naraka, or 
assumes on earth the form of some animal 
according to its deserts. Yama rides upon a 
buffalo as his vahan and is armed with a 
ponderous mace.—ils. Bes. voL iii. p. 409. 
Moovy pages 309 & 310. WilliarrCs Story of 
Nala, p. 205. Hind. Tfieat. vol. ii. p. 62. 
See Dharmanija, Hindoo, Indra,Tnscription8, 
Osiris, Paudu, Sani, Saraswati, Sati, Siva, 
Vahan. 

YAMADAUSHTRA. Sansc. Literally Ta¬ 
ma’s teeth, the last 8 days of Aswin and the 
whole of Kartik, considered a period of 
general sickness. 

YAMA-DULA. Yaraa’s messengers. 

YaMAGHIKHA. Hind. Taraxacum offi¬ 
cinalis. 

YAMALAYA. Sans. From yama, and 
alaya, a dwelling. 

YAMA-LOGUM. The distance from the 
world to the Yama-locum is 99,000 yojna, or 
14,85,000 miles. See Hindu or Hindoo. 

YA-MANA. See Inscriptions. 

YAMANA. Bdrm. Gmelina arborea, 7?oa:6. 

YA MA-NE. Burm. A tree on the Tennas- 
serim hills, which furnishes a remarkably 
light, white timber, resembling mootcheo 
wood, of which the natives often make canoes. 
The Karen say it bears a yellow fiower, and 
a small plum, which is a favorite food with 
the barking deer.— Dr. Mason, See Yem- 
manee. 

YAMANI. Burm. A Moulmein tree, wood 
used in ordinary house building.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

YAMA-RAJ. Sans. From yama, and raj. 

YAMBRE, also called Kuru, silver ingots 
used in trade in Central Asia.— Caley. 

YAMDAL. Hind, of Kanawar, Taxua bsc-^ 
cata. Common yew. 

YAMMALU. The chief divinity of the 
Fenn, a Scytbic race.— Pinkertan^s RUtory oj 
the Qolhij vol. ii. p. 215. 

YAMMANDY, Burm., a oaeful and valo" 
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able wood in Amherst, used for carving im- lization, and hold little or no intercourse with 
ages and making drums,— Cat. Ex. 1851. their more civilized neighbours. Until recent- 
YAMNI or Sang-i-yamani. Hind., an agate, ly, their ordinary avocations were the gather- 
YAMOOD, a Turkoman race settled be- ing of the wild products of the forests which 
yond the river Attrak, near the shores of the the officers of Government bought from them 
Caspian Sea, and between this and Khiva, at rates lower than the ordinary market prices, 
consisting of 25,000 families. They are the and paid them in kind, with grain, and clothes, 
least ugly of the Turkoman tribes. The Latterly, however, a few on the outskirts 
Goklan, on the banks of the Goorghan and the have taken to charcoal burning and wood-fell- 
Attrak, between Astrabad and the Attrak, ing, and they are now also paid partly In 
consist of 12,000 families. money, changes which all bring them more in 

The Tekie, who are separated from the contact with settled people around them. 
Kurd by a chain of mountains which extend An effort was made in 1855, to induce them 
from the sources of the Goorghan and the At- to engage in agriculture, but neither that nor 
trak near Sharaks, consist of 35,000 fami- subsequent attempts to persuade them to 

lies. They wander between the sources of the rear cattle and sheep have succeeded. In 

Attrak and the town of Merv. 1857, Government established a school for 

The Turkbman’s principal occupation con- their children, and forty to fifty scholars were 
sists in making chapao, or raids, upon the lately in attendance, for each of whom an 
Persians. allowance in grain is given. The use of 

YAM UN is generally called “ offices” of money lias compelled them to a small extent 

the mandarins.— Meadow's Desultory NoteSy to engage in the ways of ordinary life, but 

101. Gaman, Kwang-tung-chi. they are considered to be still insufficiently 

YAMUNA-BHRATA. Sans. From ya- civilized, to be left without the aid and pro- 
muna, a river, and bhrata, a brother. tection of Government. The sum paid to 

YAMUNA or Jamna river of Hindustan, them is about Rupees 1,800 a year. The Yar 
in hindu mythology, is personified as the nadi are about 500 in number. Some who 
daughter of Surya or the sun, and sister reside on the outskirts of the forests come 
of Yama. To Yama, who is the son of a little more in contact with the every day 
the sun,” the second day following the Araa- world ; but their ordinary locality is in the 
vus, or ides of Cartica, is also sacred; it very depths of the forests, beneath the shade 
is called the Bhratri divitya, or ‘ the brothers,' of pending branches, and only about ten or 
because the river goddess Yamuna on this twelve families have huts made of branches of 
day entertained her brother (bhratri) Yama, trees. In stature they are smaller than the 
and is therefore consecrated to fraternal affec- hindu people around them. A few are of a 
tion. At the hour of curfew, gaodaluk, when dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
the cattle return from the fields, the cow is black The nlen are not good looking but 
worshipped, the herd having been previously the women are positively ugly, though decent- 
tended. From this c^emony no rank is ex- ly clad. The men wear only the langoti, 
empted on the preceding day dedicated to They have clear skins, but are largely trou- 
Krishna : prince and peasant, all become pas- bled with elephantiasis, for they suffer much 
toral attendants on the cow, as the form of from fever. They seem to use warm eartli 
Pritbivi, or the earth. The Bbagavata relates baths in fever. Their food consists of wild 
that Krishna’s mortal parents were Vasudeva fruits and roots, particularly those of the 
(meaning the giver of wealth) and Devaki, Kanduri, Hind. (Bryonia grandis, Zinw.) afew 
mentions a miraculous escape of the infant wild varieties of yams, and the leaves of Cap- 
over the Yamuna conveyed by his father, and paris honrida, rice, the wild bean, Canavalia 
protected by Sesha, or immortality, the guards virosa, molluscs, fish and flesh of every kind, 
placed by Kansa over his pregnant sister They hunt with the bow and flsh by torch 
having failed in their vigilance. Kansa, en- light. They are polygamists, have up to 
raged, ordered all newly-born infants to be four or even seven children. They bury or 
slain; but Krishna escaped his various snares, burn their dead, and pour libations on tbe 
one of which wa 5 sending a woman, named grave. The men average 5 ft in. in height 
Patnia, with a poisoned nipple, to nurse him, and lbs. 100 in weight. The women average 
and he was fostered by an honest herdsman, 4 ft. 6 in. in height and lbs. 82 in weight, 
named Anaada, or Happy. See Brahmini- ; They have little intelligence, cannot reckon 
cide, Hindu, Inscriptions^ Krishna, Kala-Pri- ! up to ten, converse but little with each others 
yanatb, Trivsni. and are more taciturn with strangers, whose 

YANADI, a race who dwell in the forests of very presence even alarms them. They are 
the Striharikottah mntttkh of the Chingleput polygjftmist8,eachmanbavingthreeorfottrwiTes«^ 
eolleetorate. They are in a low state of civi-' The language they speak is said to be 
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And a similar race^ it is stated, occupy the 
neighbouring forests on the hills at Nagla- 
warara, and others are spread through Nellore, 
N. Arcot and Cuddapah. Indeed, the Yanadi 
in 1867, in the Nellore District, were estimated 
by Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, and the residents in* 
land are more robust than those of the Scribari- 
cottah jungles. The Collector of Chingleput, 
writing in 1835 to the Madras Board of Re¬ 
venue, mentioned the miserable circumstances 
of the Yanadi, whose appearance alone excited 
tbejdeepest sympathy, living in the jungle in 
small huts made of such materials as the 
woods afford ; subsisting upon roots, fruits and 
any thing edible procurable in the jungle, and 
seldom seeking for grain ; generally speaking, 
with no cloth to cover themselves. Their 
numbers than were adult men 49, boys 41 ; 
adult women 69, girls 40 ; total 199. Some 
of them had two or three wives each, and 
it is a rule among them that every person 
above 5 years of age shall procure his own 
subsistence. They iiad always been employed 
by the Moottadar in gathering the jangle 
produce, receiving one Madras measure of 
paddy and one pollarn of tobacco for every 
20 handfulls of dyeing stuff weighing about 
I visa : one measure of paddy and J pollarn 
of tobacco for every viss of sembooram-puttay: 
one measure of paddy and | pollarn of 
tobacco for one measure of honey, and one 
measure of paddy each per day for gathering 
tamarinds. When a woman is brought to bed 
an, allowance of 5 pollams of oil and one 
fanara was given to her. Pieces of coarse cloth 
are distributed once a year, for each man 
6 cubits for the waist and 3 «cubits for the 
head ; for each woman 8 cubits j for children 
4 cubits each and occasionally small quantities 
of grain. The men had theu neither the 
desire nor the ability to take care of the 
cloth given to them, which is soon destroyed 
in consequence of their continual peranibu- 
lations in the thickets. The women carry 
and sell firewood in the villages, procuring in 
return pieces of old cloth with which to cover 
themselves. Many have only a dirty rag 
round their waist, which they are unable to 
wash, having no second cloth to put on. They 
are extremely ignorant and speak a mixture of 
Tamil and Teloogoo. The hire including 
clpths, &c, paid to the Yanadi amounted iu 
1835, to no more than 20 per cent, of the 
value of the articles procured through their 
means. This employment lasts only during 
six months of the year, or from December to 
*May; at other times they get no grain and 
subsist upon what they can pick up in the 
jungle. One of them had been nominated 
by the Mootaoar as their headman, in order to 
prevent their quitting the jungle or idling 


away their time and to collect them together 
whenever necessary. In consequence of that 
report, the Madras Government has since 
continuously endeavoured to improve their 
condition, and to this end Dr. Sbortt made 
large exertions, between 1860 and 1870, and 
in the latter year, about forty of the Yanadi 
were employed at Vasararapad, near the 
snake temples, of which they are the priests. 
— Proc. Madr, Govt, 1867. Dr. Shorti. 

Yang, in Chinese mythological history, 
the male creative power, from which, and the 
female, Yin, the universe primeval sprung. 

YANG. Hind. Ferula asafaetida. 

Y ANG-HOO, or *Tih-purj-kwo. See Japan. 

YANGI. Turki. Mr. Elliot supposes that 
this is the origin of the word yankee. But 
yangiz, meaning English, see^s the more 
probable derivation. 

YANQMA. Hind. Hordenm hexastichon. 

YANGMA. Chin, the loquat, Eriobotrya 
Japonica, Lindl. 

YANG-MA-DA. Borm. Abelmoschus es- 
culentus, W. and A . 

YaNGMAL Chin, a scarlet fruit, not 
unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having 
a atone like a plum in the centre. 

YANG‘SEIH. Chin. Tin. 

YANGTASH. Hind. Fragaria vesca. 

YANG-TSE-KIANG, is the largest of the 
Chinese rivers; the city of Nanking is 
about 150 or 156 miles from its mouth. 
The entrance is very wide, but divided into 
two channels by the large island of Tsung- 
Miu on the north. On the shore of its south¬ 
ern entrance is the town of Wosung. The 
Yaug tse^Kiang river is called by the Chinese 
the Great River, also the Girdle of China ; it 
traverses the whole of the centre of the 
empire, rolling its flood of water to the sea 
through the richest and most fertile part of 
the country. Its importance to China 
cannot be too highly estimated. There is no 
river in the world which has on its banks 
so numerous a population, amounting at 
least to one hundred millions of people, 
who are sustained by its waters in the 
pursuits of commerce and agriculture. There 
are more than one hundred cities of the first, 
second, and third classes, and two hundred 
towns and villages which could be approached 
directly from its water way. From its origin 
in Tibet to its outlet at the sea, its course is 
about 3,000 miles, the points being distant 
in a direct line 1,850 miles, and the basin 
drained by its channel nearly 800,006 
sq. miles. The commerce of many of the 
places situate on the borders of the river 
is very important. Persons engaged in every 
variety ,of trade resort to Han-Khow for 
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the exchange of their respective commodi¬ 
ties; men from the north and west, from 
Mongolia to Tibet and Sze-chuem bring their 
wheat) ricC) dried and salted vegetables of 
every kind, bamboo-sprouts, horses, sheep, 
furs, skins, coal, lead, jade or nephrite, gold 
ill large quantities, rhubarb, musk, wax, and 
various drugs of northern growth, aud exchange 
them for tea, silk, camphor, opium, various 
southern drugs, and above all, for very large 
quantities of Manchester and Leeds goods. 
The quantity of long cloth and cotton goods 
that pass through Han-Kow is probably 
more than half of the whole brought to China, 
and acoess to this spot is of great importance. 
It has long been much desired by merchants 
that they should be able to inspect person¬ 
ally the trade of this place and take part in 
it, as from the accounts brought by native 
traders it would appear to be one of the most 
important marts iu all Asia. Of all the pro* 
blems now undergoing solution, that of the 
source of the Nile is the most curious, be¬ 
cause of the mystery in which it has been so 
, long enveloped. But in value to humanity 
generally, in importance to the millions who 
swarm on its banks, and to the British who 
have in two expeditions explored its waters, 
the opening of the Yang-tze-Kiang to the 
commerce of the world cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated. It is twice the length and breadth of the 
Ganges, and is the second largest river 
in the world. The Ganges with all its 
windings is only 1570 miles from its] 
source to its mouth ; the Yang-tse-Kiang is not 
under 3,000 miles, and is navigable to a point 
1,100 miles from Shanghai by large steamer's ; 
for some hundred miles above that there is 
deep water, to which the removal of an obsta¬ 
cle much less than that in the Godavery, 
would allow steamers to penetrate. Unlike 
the Ganges, the whole volume of water does 
not lose itself in tidal creeks, but pours out in¬ 
to the Pacific in one vast stream sixty miles 
wide. By a ship which has once made the 
trip pilots are not required. Rising in the 
snows of the Kuen Lun, it enters China pro¬ 
per not 300 miles from Saddya in the pro- 
viuce of Assam; up to this point it is be¬ 
lieved to be navigable by boats, for vast rafts 
of timber laden with hill produce pass down. 
Captain Blakiston’s expedition leh the river 
at a point 1,200 miles from Shanghai, to pro¬ 
ceed overland to Chingtoo, the capital of 
Sze-chuen, the most westerly province, and 
tiience to Laasa. Down the 1,100 miles from 
l-Chang to Shanghai, the river rolls through 
provinces of virgin fertility, whence proceed 
teas and silks which find their way to Canton 
and Shanghai, and which on the other hand the 
cottons and woollens of Europe slowly reach) 
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both imports and exports being subjected in 
transit to the squeezing” of the mandarins. 
Till the anarchy caused by the invasion Of 
the rebels and the folly of the imperialists ensued, 
the plain of the Yang-tse-kiang was the garden 
of China. From it there runs, north to Tien¬ 
tsin the Grand Canal up which used to float 
the whole supplies of Northern China. At 
a point higher up, the great trunk road from 
Pekin to Canton crosses the river. Where 
the Yang-tse-Kiang flows past the Foyang 
Lake it receives several navigable streams 
which run through the Black Tea districts 
to the west, while those from the eastward 
open up the Green Teadistricts. The Shanghai 
merchants who accompanied Admiral Hope’s 
expedition, describe the Foyang Lake and 
Kiu-kiang, the chief town, as the centre of a 
most extensive network of river and canal 
communication. What Kiu-kiang is at this 
point) Hankow is still more 200 miles farther 
up. It stands on high banks at the junction 
of the Han and Yang-tse rivers, a little below 
the Tungting Lake. The merchants were eager 
to trade at Kiu-kiang and at Chin-kiang, 
between Shanghai and Nankin, the British 
established consuls and trade became brisk. 
At Hankow the British Yamuu” stands at 
the eastern end with a large river frontage. 
Vessels of the largest draught can lie 
alongside in eight fathoms of water. The 
description of the Reach, stretching for 
six miles in length and about a mile and » 
half across, shews that it far surpasses Cal¬ 
cutta Garden Reach. The ease and speed of 
a voyage up the Yang-tso may be gathered 
from the fact that H. M. S. Atalaote left 
Shanghai on the morning of the 9th April, 
arrived at Chinkiang on the 11th, at Nanking 
next day, at Kiu-kiang after resting two days 
on the morning of the 19th, and at Hankow, 
after delaying a day and a half, on the 22nd. 
She was 145 hours under steam. All past 
commerce with China has been confined to the 
produce of three seacoast provinces inhabited 
by sixty millions of people, or only a sixth of 
the whole population on the most moderate 
calculation. Yet under all difliculties a trade 
of 60 millions sterling was created in less 
than twenty years. In 1857 the trade of 
Shanghai alone was about 27 millions, in 
other twenty, when it becomes to the Yang-tse 
what Calcutta is to the Ganges, it will be 
the wealthiest city in Asia, the emporium of 
a river traffic unprecedented. Already, its 
merchants are bringing out their river steamers^ 
The opening of Yang-tse, and of the new 
ports of New ciiang, Tangtehow, .Tai-wan in 
Formosa, Chau chow (Swatow) and Eiung- 
chowin Hainan, are facts almost as important 
to India as to China. In 1859 the legitimate 
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export# of Shanghai were twelve millions soon get accustomed to theif new masters, and 
against an import of less than seven millions^ for their strength,endurance, and sure-footed** 
Ifwe were to deduct oplum,there would be a ba- ness are well adapted for alpine travelling* 
lance of ten millions from the tea and silk While crossing the Karakoram mountain, 
sent to Europe, for which England must pay whole caravans are sometimes overwhelmed 
in silver. While the Shanghai merchants found by snow storms, and Billah Shah, the chief 
that the prices of British goods at Hankow merchant of Leh, mentioned that in many 
were nokexcessive, Wingrove Cqoke showed places the route to Yarkand is only traceable 
that the piece of cloth which, after being by the bones of horses. Yarkand, also called 
carried 17,000 miles, sold at 12 shillings at Yarkiang, is one of the largest towns of 
Shanghai, easily brought 183. 4c?. 600 miles Turkestan. Since the conquest of these 
in the interior. Merchants say that for countries, the inhabitants pay an annual 
woollens strong competitors will be met in tribute of 35,370 ounces of silver, 30,340 
the Russo-Americau and Amoor Companies, sacks of corn, 30 ounces of gold, 800 kin 
who have a monopoly of the Russian trade of olive oil, and taxes to the amount of 1,649 
with China. China offers a vast market for ounces of silver. Yarkiang is properly 
the sugar and rice of India. The sugar pronounced as Yarkand. It was former- 
trade of Shanghai was upwards of a million ly the capital of Eastern Turkestan, and is 
sterling in 1859, and had then doubled itself situated on the great river Yarkand-daria. The 
in three years. The amount of rice annually river which flows through the town of Khotan 
required in Pekin alone is 430,000 tons. At bears the same name as that near Yarkand, 
present almost all this sugar and not a little According to the testimony of well-informed 
of this rice is shipped from Batavia, Singapore persons, gold of the finest quality is found in 
and Cochin China. Some of it is sent indirectly it, and is collected by the inhabitants in the 
fro .n India. The rise and fall in the Yang- environs. In aneighbouring river of Yarkand is 
tse-Kiang averages about ten feet, and vessels found the yu, or oriental jade, the largest 
are obliged to find their way haphazard into pieces are about a foot, and the smallest only 
the channel, or perchance run upon one of the two inches in diameter, and sometimes weigh 
silted sands. The Tibetan district, the about twelve pood. They are of various colours; 
great plateau of mid-Asia, is centrical ethni- some of the jade are as white as snow, some 
cally as well as geographically to all S. E. dark green like the most beautiful emerald, 
Asia and to Asianesia, abuts on the west others yellow, Vermillion, and jet black. The 
on the eastern extremity of the primitive rarest and most esteemed varieties of this 
Iranian region, and is connected with China stone are the white speckled with red, and the 
and all the sea basins on the east of Asia green veined with gold. An inspector is 
by means of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang- stationed at sopae distance from tlie river, 
American Expedition to Japaji^ p. 166. and upon the bank is an officer of the garrison 
Local Nempapers, with from twenty to thirty Turkestani who 

YANTRA. See Tantra. are expert divers, who range themselves 

YARKAND is the chief trading depot or across the river, and walking in the water, 
commercial emporium for all Central Asia on endeavour to discover the stones with their 
the north of the‘great Himalayan range; cara- feet; when they have found one, they instantly 
vans of merchants meet there from all the dive, pick it up, and throw it upon the bank, 
surrounding cities and countries, as well as upon which a soldier gives one stroke upon 
from the more distant places of Badakhshan, a drum, and the officers make a red mark 
Bokhara, the Rus.sian provinces and China, upon a piece of paper. The divers, after 
Nearly the whole of the trade for the Punjab having finished their work, are obliged to 
passes through Yarkand, and trading caravans deliver the number of stones marked upon 
from Bokhara, Kokan and the Russian pos- the paper. Three hundred and thirty li from 
sessions, Kashgar, Turfan, Aksu and all the Yarkiang is mount Mirdjai, which is etitirely 
cities to the north east,Khotan,and until 186^ composed of jade of different* colours, but this 
from China, all meet at Yarkand, where the stone is found of the best quality and in 
merchants barter their goods. Yarkaud com- greatest quantities only on the highest and 
prises 30,000 square miles, and contains about most inaccessible points of the mountain. ^A 
twelve large and important towns.^The Yar- Turkestani furnished with the necessary tools, 
kandpony is a hardy little animal, and fetches ascends the rocks, loosens the stoneS) and lets 
a high price, being in request for the hill-sta- them roll down; this kind is called moontain 
tions in the^north-western provinces of India, jade. The town of Yarkiang annually sends to 
The variety called the Tangun piebald is com- the court of Peking from seven to ten thou- 
mon. They are shy and timid at first, and sand kin of this stone. All the jade found at 
evince a strange dislike ,to Europeans^ but Yarkiang and Khotan, in the rivers Youronng 
232 Y 232 
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kash tnd Kiiara kasb, i$ sent to the coart; it 
is conveyed in carriages under an escort from 
station to' station. Private individuals are 
not allowed to send any^ and the guards on 
the road are enjoined strictly to enforce the 
execution of this measure. The Tiirkestani, 
however,find means to carry on a trade in jade, 
and the merchants convey it for them where- 
ever they please* A great fair is held for the 
Usbek merchants of Bokhara. The language 
is a dialect of Turk!, intelligible to the people 
of Bokhara. The Kalmuk Tartar women of 
Ella and Yarkand appear unveiled and are lax 
in morals.' 

The Yarkand district occupies a vast de¬ 
pression of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, 
separating the Kuen-luu on the northern fron¬ 
tier of the Hirnalaya-Tibetan system of moun¬ 
tains,—from the SyanChan, or the mountains 
of Central Asia, on the southern border of 
Bussia. According to Moorcroft, the town 
contained from fifty to sixty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. The people apeak Turki. Chinese 
Turkestan includes the provinces of Yarkand, 
Kashgar and Khoten. Yarkand is the entrepot 
of trade between China and Bokhara. Khotan, 
from the time of Cesias, has been celebrated 
for its mineral products, its jade and eme¬ 
ralds, its shawl-wool and flax ; it was at one 
timie the entrepot of a vast trade with Hin¬ 
dustan, and now imports largely furs, broad 
cloth, leather, and sugar. Perhaps the term 
Eastern Turkestan alone should be retained. 
The inhabitants of the country call them¬ 
selves Turks, speak the Turkish language, 
and profess the mahomedan religion. Chi¬ 
nese Tartaryt also known as Rucharia. Little 
Bukharia, also Eastern Turkestan, is a 
great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides ; on the east are 
barren sands which merge imperceptibly into 
the great desert of Gobi. The Tian shan 
range separates it from Dzungaria, the Bolor 
range from Trans-Oxi an a. and the Kara-Koram 
and Kuen Luu from India and Thibet on the 
south. The land is clayey near the front of 
the mountain’s base, but sandy in the central 
tracts. • Rain is rare, and the air is of exceed¬ 
ing dryness, but the climate is temperate and 
healthy. It is well watered from the moun¬ 
tains, the waters converging towards the Ergol 
pr Tarym. The country has gold, copper, 
salt, sulphur and the jade stone. The southern 
line of the caravan route passes through it 
from Khamil to Aksu and Kashgar. From 
Aksa to Kokand is 800 miles. It was subject 
to China from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the time of Changiz Khan, and after the 
middle of the 18th century, the Chinese re¬ 
fined possession of it. Aiti-shahr, or the six 
cities, forms the western district, comprising 


Yarkand, Kashgar, Khotan^ Aksu, Yangbisar 
and Oosh ’riirfan, with territories subordinato 
to each. Eastern Turkestan is eminently 
mahomedan. Elchi, Yarkand, and Kashgar, are 
the three principal towns in Turkestan. Elchi 
in L. 36° 50' N. and L. 78® 20' E. 5,500 feet. 
Yarkand, in L. 38® 10' N. and L. 74® E. 
4,200 feet. Kashgar, in L. 39^ 15‘N. and 
L. 71 ® 50' E. 3,500 feet. Elchi is represented 
to have the coldest, as Ka.sbgar the hottest 
temperature of the three towns throughout tho 
year. Snow falls at Kashgar, but never re¬ 
mains longer than a few hours, but it is seen 
lying in Yarkand for three or four days to¬ 
gether. The Tungani are a race of military 
settlers who came originally with military 
conquerors from the west of Asia, and settled 
down in the country of Yarkand. 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Turkes¬ 
tan, of small extent, surrounded by a desert. 
It lies between the parallel of 36® and 
45® N. and 61® 67' E. Ion, It is an open 
champagne country of unequal fertility, 
and intersected by the Oxus on its south¬ 
ern border. Its rivers are the Amu or 
Oxus, the Sir, Syr or Jaxartes, the Kohik or 
Zarafshan, and the river of Kurshiand Balkh. 
It is ruled over by an amir whose sway may 
be comprised between the 37® and 43® north 
lat., and between the 60° and 68® of east 
long. The Uzbek are undoubtedly the pre¬ 
ponderating race in Bokhara, not so much 
from their number, as by the ties which bind 
them together. They are divided into stems 
and sections, like the Kirghiz, and have their 
elders,styled bey, who enjoy a certain consider¬ 
ation among them. The Uzbek branches, 
with some of their subdivisions, are enume¬ 
rated in the work called “ Nassed Mameti 
Uzbekia.” Turkistan is eminently mahomedan, 
and the rulers of Eastern Turkestan had 
always been mahomedan from the time of 
Taghalak Timur, who was, we are told, the 
first mahomedan sovereign of Kashgar of the 
lineage of Ghinghez. Buddhism indeed was 
found still prevalent in the cities of Turfan 
and Kamil at the time of the embassy of Shah 
Rukh in 1419, and probably did not become 
extinct much before the end of the century. 
But, in the western states, mahomedan ism 
seems to have been universal from an earlier 
date and maintained with fanatical zeal. Saint¬ 
ly teachers and workers of miracles, claiming 
descent from Mahomed, and known as Khwaja 
or Hojab^ acquired great influence^ and the 
sectaries attached to the chiefs of these divid¬ 
ed the people into rival factions, whose mutual 
hostility eventually led to the subjugation of 
the whole country. For late in the seven¬ 
teenth century Kbojah Appak, the leader of 
one of those parties called the White Moon^ 
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tain, (having been expelled from Kashgar by 
Ismail Ehaa the chief of that state^ who was 
a xealous supporter of the opposite party or 
Black Mountain) sought the aid of Galdan 
Khan, sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk 
race of Dzungaria. Taking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief, in 1678, invaded the states 
south of the Thian Shan, carried off the khan 
.of Kashgar and bis family, and established 
the Khojah of the White Mountain over the 
country in authority subordinate to his own. 
Great discords for many years succeeded, some¬ 
times one sometimes another being uppermost, 
but some supremacy always ccyitinuing to be 
exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 17*^7, 
however, the latter country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who in the following year making 
a tool of the White party, which was then 
in opposition, succeeded in bringing the states 
of Turkestan also under their rule .—Yule 
Cathay ii. p, 547. Tiwkow&ki's Journey to 
Pehing voh i. 393-396. See Arians, Kal¬ 
muck,Kara-koram,Kirgbis, Ladak,Tartar, Yak. 

YANGY. Tam. A Tinnevell}’* timber of 
a light brown colour, used in wheel-wrigbts* 
work .—Colonel Frith. 

YAM-SAN. • Chin. Ginseng. 

YAO. All the ancient traditions of the Chi¬ 
nese refer to their emigrations from the west, 
and they undoubtedly are a race from the origi¬ 
nal home of man. Like the Egyptians they 
seem to have migrated from the original seat 
prior to the flood of Noah, of which neither 
race have any tradition. The first settlement 
of the Chinese people was in the northern 
portion of Chih le, the province in which the 
present capital, Peking, is situated. How the 
first Chinese, the founders of the nation, came 
to be in that locality, is one of those questions 
connected with the origin and spread of the 
human race generally which can only receive a 
conjectural solution. All we do or can know 
positively is, that the first portion of authentic 
Chinese history tells us that Yao or Yaou, who 
reigned about B. C 2330, bad his capital at the 
new district city of Tsinohow, situated about 
lOOmilesoulytothesouth of the present capital 
Peking. From this most ancient location the 
people spread gradually westward and south¬ 
ward, thus steadily increasing its territory. 
The usual course of the process was, first, colo¬ 
nization of the new regions and displace¬ 
ment from them of whatever aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants were found; and afterwards political in¬ 
corporation with the older territory. At 
times, however, the process was reversed, and 
military conquest of the aboriginals preceded 
their displacement by an industrial occupation 
of their lands. The territorial distinction 
marked by the terms, China Proper and the 
Chinese empire bos existed in fact from the 
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earliest periods of Chinese history. China 
Proper means at all periods that portion of 
the east of the Asiatic continent which has 
been possessed and permanently occupied by * 
the Chinese people. The Chinese empire meanh 
at all periods besides China Proper, those 
large portions of the whole Asiatic continent 
occupied by Tarfar-nomades, or other non-^ 
Chinese peoples, but which have from time to 
time been under the sway of the empire of 
China, and more or less. directly ruled by 
Chinese officers and armies* China Proper 
has at all periods been characterized by Chi¬ 
nese civilization ; that is to say, its popqlation 
generally, besides beini? physically of the 
same race, has always been governed in its 
domestic, its social, and (with the exception 
of some very short periods) its political, life 
by the principles and rules laid down in the 
Chinese old reverenced books. The non-Chinese 
peoples of the Chinese empire Lave, on the 
other Land, at all periods, either been destitute 
of anything that could be called civilization, 
or have been slightly tinged with Chinese 
civilization, or have been marked by some difr 
ferent civilization, as, for instance, at present, 
in the inhabitants of Turkestan by a mahome- 
dan civilization, and the inhabitants of Tibet 
by one strictly budhistic. The Chinese empire 
as thus defined has in the course of ages varied 
greatly in extent, lb has been more than once 
largerthan it isevennow. It was so forexample, 
B. C. 200 years, under the fifth emperor 
of the Han dynasty, when it embraced the 
greater portion of inhabited Asia west of the 
Caspian sea, and inclusive of Siam, Pegu, 
Cambogia and Bengal. In the intervals be¬ 
tween these great extensions it has shrunk up 
to the size of China Proper, and even this 
latter has been occasioiiall}^ subdivided for 
considerable periods under two or more ruling 
families or dynasties, each acknowledging no 
superior. But the Chinese people has conti¬ 
nued the same, even when under several rul¬ 
ers, and has been steadily increasing its terri¬ 
torial possessions by the processes above de¬ 
scribed.—^, T. Meadowi^ Chinese aud their 
Rebellions. An Essay on Civilization, p. 34, 
35-36. 

YAP, or Unawb, 63 miles from the Mate- 
lota islands, in lat. 9*" 35J' N. and 138® 8‘B. 

YA1\. Kabhm. a side of a lake or a river. 
Yari-kul, a common expression, signifies the . 
strand or bank of a lake.— Vigne. 

YAR, Per. a friend; a female compauion. 

YARA. Hind. Mentha inoana,. Gaggar 
yurmi.HiND. is Rhododendron campauuiatum. 
YARAB, See Joktan. 

YARALA, also Putrajivi. Tel. Putranjiva 
Rozburghii, Roxb. 
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YASUDA. 

YARL Hind. Kashmir. Pinus excelsa. 
Lofty pine. 

YARI-KUL. See Yar. 

YAR MAHOMED, a chief of Herat, who 


died A. D. 1852. 
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Gareu, 

Dut. 

Banang, 

Malay. 

Fil, 

Fh. 

Fio, 

Port. 

Garn, 

Qer. 

Prasha, 

Kus. 

Suta, 

Guz. Hind. 

Hilo, 

Sp. 

Filato, 

It. 




Thread spun from wool, cotton or flax ; 
in India imported yarns have displaced the 
country yarns. 

. YARPA. Hind. Populusbalsamifera,P. ni¬ 
gra. 

YARVINEY. Tam. Crawn, in Portuguese 
and Dutch. A Ceylon tree, grows tall and 
straight, from twenty to forty-five feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 
It may be obtained in great quantities, and 
answers many purposes in ship and house 
work.— Edye^ on the Timber oj Ceylon, 

YASA, ordinances which CUinghiz laid 
down for the guidance of his successors ; these 
are given more or less in Petis de la Croix, 
D’Ohsson, Deguignes, in Von Hammer’s Gol¬ 
den Horde, and in Univers Pittoresque Tar- 
tarie, p. 313. The word is said to mean any 
kind of ordinance or regulation.— Yule Ca¬ 
thay ii, p, 507. 

YASAN, a district with an area of 4,200 
square miles, on the upper course of the Gil- 
git river, 

YASAWUL. Pers. Hind. In India, a foot 
soldier. See Yassawul. 

YASEEN. See Punjab. 

YASEM. Hind. Jade, also plasma, or 
green silica; this is the stone the knife handles 
of Shahpur arernadeof j it comes from Kabul. 
The Messrs. Schlagentweit found quarries of 
the true jade at Gulbagasheu in the valley 
of Karakasb, in their journey from Ladak to 
Kbotam.— Mag, Survey 1857. 

YASHMI. Hind., a color like that of jade 
stone ; to dye this colour a little turmeric first, 
then asbarg and alum are used. 

YASHOVARMA. See Inscriptions. 

YASHTI MADHUKAM, also Guruginja. 
Tbl. Abrus precatorius, L, 

, YASO. See Inscriptions. 

YASODHA. See Jain. 

YASODHARA, wife of Gotama.— Hyder^s 
Eastern Monachism, p, 443. 

YASO PALA. See Inscriptions. 

YASQVARMA. See Inscriptions. 

YASOVIGRAHA. See Inscriptions. 

YASSAWUL, is an officer of the house¬ 
hold^ who acts in the capacity of usher in the 
familida of chiefs.— Fraser's Journey into 
Khorasan^ p, 25 J 

YASUDA. See Krishna. 
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I IfS YAVANA. 

YASUS-KARMA-DEVA. See Inscriptions. 

YAT. Burm. a forest term. 

YATAGHAN. Turk, is a long dagger* in¬ 
tended for thrusting rather than cutting, and 

as a curve, which has been oopidd in the 
ayoiiet of the Chasseurs de Vincennes.-— 
Burionh Pilgrimage to Meccah^ v, ii. p. 264, 

YA-THA-NAT. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. An inferior wood for boats, which lasts 
but two or three years. The fruit is an article 
of food.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Y A-THA-PYA. Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 
The fruit is edible. Used for house building 
purposes.— Cal. Cat. Ex. ? 862. 

YA-THIT. In Pegu, Dr. McClelland says, 
the cutting of Yathit should be, so far as 
practicable, prohibited. He adds that how¬ 
ever desirable it may be to forbid or enforce 
such a rule, be is at a loss to know how such 
impediment can be attempted or laid without 
stopping the trade of 'mast-pieces. He is of 
opinion that a large consignment of timber 
might be realized, and duty received on them, 
and it will facilitate the growth of the under 
sized trees— Selectio7i Records of Government 
of India^ Foreign Department^ No. ix. p. 47. 

YATI. Priest of the Jains ; au ascetid ; a 
Jain religious teacher. 

YAU. A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arracau mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. 
The Yau country is the tract between the 
Arracau mountains and the Kyendwen river, at 
its junction with the Irawaddi between L. 
2V and 22° N. and L. 94° and 95° E. 

YAUR, Yau, Yo, Jo, or Quoi, a small Bur¬ 
mese tribe dwelling in the valley of the Yau 
river, great traders and the chief carriers and 
pedlars of northern Burmah.— Latham. 

YALUM.—? Elettaria cardamom urn. 

YAUDHEYA, a Rajput tribe in western 
Rajputana, the modern Jobiya. 

YUE-TCHI. The Getce are referred to as 
the same with the ancient Chinese Yuechi^ 
and the modern Jut or Jat, but their ideiiti. 
ty is as yet perhaps rather a reasonable con¬ 
clusion than a logical or critical deduction. 
See Vicramaditiya. 

YAVA ; Yava biyama ; Paccba yava ; 
Yavalu. Tel. Hordeum hexastichon, Linn, 
Roxh. 

YAVALU, or Java biyyamu. Tbl. Hor¬ 
deum hexastichon, L. 

YAVAN, or Javan, the seventh son of Ja- 
pheth. Colonel Tod says the Hericu^ also 
claim from Yavan or Javan, the thirteenth in 
descent from Yagat, the third son of the pri¬ 
meval patriarch. 

YAVAN A. Bunsen supposes the meaning 
of the word Yavana to be doubtful, that it 
may be traceable to times after Alexander, 
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or thftt it may be an anciant inaccurate name of 
a people who pushed on towards the Mediter¬ 
ranean. According to Dr. Caldwell, it was 
a term first applied to the Greeks, and subse¬ 
quently to any race approaching India from 
the west of Asia. The name was derived frer# 
Javan, whose descendants ^the lonians, were 
the first Greeks with whom the Indians became 
acquainted, but it came afterwards to signify 
the Arabs. The Bactrian Greeks are usually 
termed Yavana in Sanscrit literature, but Co¬ 
lonel Tod warns us not to mistake them for 
the Yavana descended from Yavana, fifth son 
of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nahus, 
though the lonians may be of this race. Ac- 
cordingto Col.Tod,the Yavanor Greekprinces, 
who apparently continued to rule within 
the Indus after the Christian era, were either 
the remains of the Bactrian dynasty or the 
independent kingdom of Demetrius or Apol- 
lodotus, who ruled in the Punjab, having as 
their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius to 
Euthymedia. The terra Yavana is in modern 
times applied by hindoos of Northern India 
to mahomedans of every description, but in 
works prior to the mahomedaii era, sonoe 
other people must be intended. The inter¬ 
pretation of the word by Sir W. Jones is, 
lonians or Asiatic Greeks, and there are some 
considerations in favour of this, although the 
chief argument in its behalf is the difficulty of 
attacldngit to any other people. Doubtless,how¬ 
ever, Yavana is certainly a term not exclusively 
applied to the Greeks. According to Professor 
Lassen it was used to designate only the Semitic 
nations.— Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal 
History iii. 555. Prin, Jnd. Ant. See Arians, 
Hindu, Greeks. 

YAVANI. A female attendant in the 
women’s apartments. Mahomedan princes had 
guards of African women in their harems, and 
female attendants also served in those of the 
biudu sovereigns. The term Yavana has been 
applied by the later hindus to the mohaine- 
dans, and Yavani seems to have been a term 
used as distinction of a female servant ; it is 
not. likely that either Persian or Arabian 
women ever found their way into the inner 
apartments of hindu princes, as personal at¬ 
tendants or guards. Perhaps Tartarian or 
Bactrian women may have been so designated, 
as in Madras such women are, in 1872, all 
styled Mughulani. 

YAVANALA. Sans. Zea mays. 

TAVANASVA. See Bahtor. 
YAVAYLU. Tam. SeeTavy. 

YAVIOO. See Hat Springs. 

yavy. 

Yavayloo, Tam. | Yeva Sans. Tel. 

This grain grows in some of the more nor- 
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them provinces, and has an appearance some¬ 
thing like that of blighted wheat ; it is not very 
valuable.— Ainslie, p.220, 

YAYAKSHRA. Sans. Saltpetre. 

YAYATI. See Orissa, India. 

YAYAT, 3rd son of Nahus. See Baotria, 
Yavana. 

YAYL-ARISI. Tam. CardAmom^ 

YAYLaKULU. Tel. Cardamom. 

YAY NAN GHOUNG, or the Earth oil 
village. The neighbouring heights are covered 
with pagodas, zayat and streamer posts. 

YAZD. See Kara-kul. 

YEAMS-KELUNG. Anglo-Tam. Diosco- 
rea alata. See Yam. 

YEANUGA TOKA ventrukalu. 


Tel. hair of elephant’s tail. 

YEAR. 

San, Ar. Hind. Pbrs. Annus, Lat. 

An : Anuee, Fr. Ano, Sp. 

Jahr, Grr. Varsha, ■ Tam. 

Baras, Hind. Samutsarnm, Trl. 

Anno, It. 


A j^ear, y reckoned by Europeans and their 
descendants, inearjs the solar year. As reckonr 
ed by mahomedans it means the lunar year. 
Christians reckon the years of the Christian 
era from the birth of Jesus Christ, and call 
the Annus Domini, or year of the Lord, the 
year of Christ. Mahomedans recktm their 
Hijrah year from the date of the hijra or 
flight of Mahomed from Meccah. The hin¬ 
doos of India use the lunar year, with an 
intercalary month : they have various eras. 
The year of Christ 1867 corresponded 
to the year 

6580 of the Julian Period. 

2642*3 of the Olympiads, or the 3rd year 
of the 661st commenced July 1867. 
2614 from the Era of Nabonassar which 
dates from Wednesday 26th Febru¬ 
ary 3967 Julian Period, or 747 B, C. 
2620 from the foundation of Rome, accord¬ 
ing to Varro. 

From the Creation, 

5871 according to the Hebrew text 
6172 „ ,, Samaritan. 

7501 „ ,, Septuagint. 

From the Deluge, 

4215 according to the Hebrew text. 

4805 o „ Samaritan. 

5113 „ Septuagint. 

4968 of the Kaliyug, 1 In the Sidereal ao- 
1789 of the Saka, and > county these three eom- 
1274 of the Bengali Sau; ) menced Friday,, 12th 
April. 

1042-43 of the Cycle of Parasa-Rama, which 
begins 15th September. 

1923-24 of the (Luni solar) Era of Vikrama- 
ditya, called Samvat, whereof the 
1924th Mara year commenced on 
• Friday 5th April, and the Gujarat, 

Dakban and Koncan 1924th year 
on 24th August. 
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1788-89 of tlie Saka Era of Salivahana, of 
which the 1789th year commenced 
on the 5th April. 

1236-37 of the Parsee Era of Yezdijird, of 
which the 1237th year of the Kadi- 
mi commenced 24th August, and of 
the Rasami on the 23rd September. 

1283-84 of the Hijra or Mahomedan era, the 
year 1284 commencing on May 6th. 

1276-77 of the Fasli era, beginning 6th June. 

1267-68 of the Shahur San, or Sanna 
Sitain-Miatin o alfy commencing on 
6th June. 

5627-28 of the modern Jewish Era, of 
which the year 5628 will commence 
on September 30th, 1867. 

The year 1867 was the 1st year of the 22nd 
cycle of Grahaparivritthi; the 1st of the 84th 
cycle of Vrihaspati according to the Tamil 
account, and 13th of the 85th cycle according 
to the Bengal account; 

It was the year 2410 of the Buddhist era of 
India, Ceylon, Siam, &c., and 1228 of the Bur¬ 
mese Vulgar era ; 

and the 4th year of the Chinese 77th cycle 
of 60 years which begins about 14th Febru¬ 
ary. 

Ramadhan (the month of abstinence observ¬ 
ed by the muhammadans) commenced 8th 
January 1867. 


YEAST. 

Kiau, Chin. Yost, Fa. Sp. 

Tsiujtiau, ,, Hefen, Gkrm. 

Tsiu-mu, „ Tari;Sendi; NarelijHiND. 

Shin-kiuh, ,, Spuraa di oervogia, It. 

Barm, Eng. Kallu, Tam. Tkl. 

^ A product of the fermentation by which 
beer is made, upon the surface of which it 
swims, from involving bubbles of carbonic 
acid gas. It may be obtained in the form of a 
firm paste. Mixed with moistened flour, it 
excites the panary fermentation, and is thus 
used for baking bread. Yeast is a plant be¬ 
longing to the Fungi, in the state of sporules 
or thallus: or the true aerial tufts or heads of 
sporules, of a multitude of minute oval or 
circulating bodies or sporules, endowed, under 
certain favourable circumstances, with extra¬ 
ordinary powers of growth and multiplication. 
In Britain, three kinds, viz. brewer’s yeast, 
German yeast, and patent yeast, are employed 
in the manufacture of bread; in the E. Indies, 
the yeast employed is the fermented juice of 
the palms, known as toddy. The vitality of 
dry yeast is destroyed by falls, blows,bruises or 
rough mechanical injuries, as also—beat, cold, 
and chemical re^agents. The presence of yeast 
in a substance eoutainiug sugar, or starch oon- 
vertibie into sugar and nitrogeuised matter, in¬ 
duces certain chemical changes comprehended 
under the term tinous or alcoholic fetment- 
aition. These changes in the making of bread 
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consist in the conversion of sugar of flour into 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas ; the latter, in 
its efforts to escape from the dough with which 
it is mixed, distends it, forming vesicular Spaces 
in its interior, and so causing it to be.Come 
porous »ud light. Yeust is capable of produc¬ 
ing fermentation in other liquids susceptible 
of this action. On placing yeast under the 
microscope, it presents a number of cells im¬ 
mersed in a mass of amorphous matter. The 
cells are sometimes single, and at other times 
several are united together in a kind of chain. 
These cells are supposed to partake of a fun-* 
goid character, and they Lave been called the 
Yeast-Fungus, or Ferment-Cells. A genus 
and species have been constituted for the recep¬ 
tion of this organism, under the name of 
Saccharomyces cerevisse. This plant has been 
supposed to be the active cause of fermena- 
tion, and the carbonic acid given offduringthat 
process has been regarded as the result of the 
growth of the plant. The plant may probably 
be the result of the carbonic acid given off 
during the process of fermentation rather 
than its cause. Scbleiden supposes that these 
; ferment-cells originate in liquids, independ^ 
ently of other cells, and are truly instances 
of the formation of cells, in a free fluid. 
He observes, however, that they have no 
power of reproducing other cells. The whole 
subject of the nature of these cells, theit 
mode of product!or), and the history of their 
development, as well as the phenomena of 
fermentation in general, require further eluci¬ 
dation. Ill China, yeast is used medicinally. 
— Water8to7i, Schlelden, Principles of Scienti-^ 
fic Botany ) M.ic'iographic Dictionary^ articles 
‘Fermentation,’ ‘Torula,’ ‘Yeast.’ Smithes MaU 
MeiU Poole, St. of Commerce. 

YE-BAIN or Ye-Baing. See Karen, Pegu. 

YEBRUJ. Bkno. Pers. Atropa acumi¬ 
nata, Royle. Mandrake. 

YEBRUKH. Pers. Atropa mandragora, 
Linn. 

YED^ Can. Hystrix leucura, Sykes. 

YE-DAING, a tribe surrounded by Bur- 
mans and Karens inhabiting the Pegu Yoma ia 
L. 96® N. and in L. 18® to 19° E. 

YEDDU PANDL Tbl. Hystrix leucurai 
Sykes. 

YEDO, a town in Japan. 

YEGAH. Benq. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

YEGHANI. See Kaffir. 

YEGASI, also Yegassi Karra, also Peuh 
Salu. Tbl. Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxh, 

YEGASl, a goddess of the uon-Aryau ra^^ea 
in the peninsula of India. 

YEGATAL. See Hindoo. 

YEHELA. Mar. Terminalia beleriea. 

YEHL. See Kandeh Rao. 

YEHL-KHUT. See Kandeh Rao, 
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YEJUK. One of the Vedas. See Vedas. 

YEKERICHAVA KARRA. Tbl. Dalber- 
gia sissoo. 

YELA-KULU. Tel. Elettaria cardamo- 
muniy Maton* Cardamoms. 

YELARISI. Tam. Amomum cardamo- 
mum, Linn, 

YELICHAVI KIRAI. Tam. Evolvulus 
emarginatus. 

YELIM BURIKA. Tel. Schleicbera tri- 

J«ga- , 

YELEK. AraBj a woman’s boadice or vest, 
irf Syria, it is open at the front. 

YELLA. Ddk. Terminalia nitida. 

YELLA-KUEIA. Tel. Salsola Indica, Willd. 

YELLA MALAKAI MaRaM. Tam. 
Hjmenodyction obovatum. 

YELLAM ARISI. Tam. Cardamom. 

YELLAMMA, a goddess of the non-Aryan 
races in the south of India. See Hindu. 

YELLANDE. The Malayala name of a 
tree, the wood of which the natives use for 
general purposes. It produces a fruit from 
which they extract a sweet-scented oil, which 
is used medicinally, and also for the hair of 
the women on days of ceremony.— Edye* 

YELLANDE MARAM. Tam. Rhamnus 
jujuba. 

YELLAINIR. Tam, Yellaniru, Tel. the 
fluid albumen or milk of the Cocoa-nut palm. 
Cocoa nucifera, L, 

YELLANJUJ. Ar. Aquilaria agallocha, 
Jioxh, Aloe-wood tree. 

YELL A REE. Tel. A useful wood of 
the Nalla-Mallai used in small quantities: it is 
of a light brown colour with a good grain.— 
Mr. Latham. 

YELLIKACHAVI KURA. Tel. Evolvu¬ 
lus emarginatus. 

YELLIKUDA-PASHANAM. Tam. Ar- 
senic. 

YELLONDAY-? Zizyphus jujuba. 

YELLOW. 

Asfar, Ar. Zard, Pers. 

Jaune, Fit. Amarillo, Sr. 

Gelb, Ger. Manja, ’ Tam. 

Pila, Hind. Fassapa-warnam, Tbl. 

Giallo, Lat. It. Sari, Turk. 

A colour largely obtained by dyers for dye¬ 
ing cloth. The astringent rind of the fruit of 
iEgle marmelos, the bel fruit of the hindus, 
is used in dyeing yellow, while the glutinous 
and tenacious matter which surrounds the 
seeds is considered an excellent addition to 
mortar, especially in well building .—Roylt 
lll.Mim. Mot. p. 130. See Dyes. 

YELLOW BAUHINIA. Enq. Bauhinia 
tomentosa, Linn, 

YELLOW DYE WOODS, See Dyes. 
YELLOW-EARED BULBUL. See Birds, 
Ornithology. 
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YELLOW-FLOWERED COTTON TREE. 
Cochlospermum gossypium, D. 0, ; If. A. 

YELLOW GUM. See Lagerstroemia. 

YELLOW-HAMMER, the common name 
for the Emberiza citrinella, Linn. 

YELLOW MILK WEED. Asolepias cur- 
rasa vica, Linn. 

YELLOW MOUNTAIN. See Khuziatan. 

YELLOW OCHRE, an ochreous clay, 
i YELLOW THISTLE, or Mexican-poppy. 
Argemone Mexicans, Linn, 

YELLOW WOOD. A fine East India wood 
is thus called ; it appears to be larger and 
straighter than boxwood, but not so close 
grained.— Holt, 

YELLOW WOOD SORREL. Oxalia cor- 
niculata, Linn. 

YELLOW ZEDOARY. Zingiber cassum- 
munai. 

YELLU. Tam. Gingelly seed. 

YELLUPAI, also Ennai-karra marara. 
Tam. Russia longifolia. 

YELLUKA, a name of Ellora. 

YELLUMBU. Tam. Bone. 

YEL-NIR-KA PANI. Due. Cocoanut- 
wHter, the fluid albumen of the nut of Cocos 
nucifera, L. 

YELS KAI. Can. Caryota urens, Linn, 

YEL POTE. Lbpcha. Baasia butyracea. 
j YELTUR. Tkl. Dichrostachys cinerea, W. 

I and A. 

I YELU CHEDL Tel. Sesamum Indicum, 
Linn, 

YEMAMA. See MasaiJraa El Aswad. 

YEMANA. See Yama or Dharmarajah. 

YEMANEH. Burm. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxh. Cor. PI. 

YEMAYU. Can. See Oil, Vegetable or 
Animal, 

YEMEN. The province of Yemen, in Ara¬ 
bia, lies in the southern part of that peninsula 
and is washed on the west by the Red Sea, and 
on the south by the Indian Ocean. It comprises 
Aden, but is of great extent, comprising near¬ 
ly 70,000 square miles, and consists of two na¬ 
tural divisions, the upper or mountain district, 
and the lower country called Tehameh. The 
lower country comprises many desert and sandy 
tracts; still, notwithstanding the scarcity of 
water, there are .several towns and hamlets on 
and near the sea coast. Along the shore are 
numerous small islands,* interspersed yrith 
coral reefs. Amongst these little islands is 
that of Tarsen, celebrated for its grotto o| 
pearls. In this district the ]^ni-Balal beda- 
win race are the principal tribe* They arot 
very poor, and live principally by plunder. 

Tehameh proper occupies the level country 
lying between north Yemen and Aden. In 
the north of Tehameh is Lohaya, an Arab set¬ 
tlement consisting of a few stone houses and 
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a number ol mud huts. Tl»e harbour in good, that of Sana is the most southerly» stretching 
and tliH trade iu coffee considerable. The is- even to the Arabian Seaj where it touches 
lind of ICainran, lying about eighteen miles Aden. Yemen, many ceiituries before the 
south of Lohstya, has a better iiarbour than time of Moses, was for a long peHod the 
the latter place, and is much frequented by paradise of Arabia, and laid the fouuda- 
vessels going from India to Jeddah, as here tiou of that mighty and oivdlii^ed empire 
they can be supplied with wood, water, and which like tlie glory of the Fayoom, disappear- 
provisions. Fartlier south along tlie coast is ed from off the face of the earth when the 
the town of Hodeida. having an excellent port, dams were broken tbrougli. The Pharaohs 
fortified by a small citadel. The town is had established Egyptian colonies in the 
under the rule of a dola or pasha, and yields country for many centuries, but the reports of 
a considerable revenue by the tax imposed on travellers during the past 70 years, show 
coffee. The principal cotfee-mart ill Arabia is that a few thousand years of neglect and 
Bait-el- Fakih, situated at a moderate distance devastation have brought the country into 
from Mokha, and near the mountain regions its present state of desolation. There is no 
where the berry grows. TIte town is of some want of either brooks or springs or cultivable 
extent, lying round the citadel, wliicii is built soil, but the former are wasted in morasses or 
in the centre. Though many of the dwellings lust in the sand, and the soil is washed away 
were originally constructed of stone, they by the violence of the torrents. Southern 
have become uiiteuaiitable owing to the depre- Oman is but thinly peopled, for the whole 
dations of a small white ant. Passing aloin; number, including women and children, does 
the coast, we meet many cities and villaues not exceed fifty thousand; but the northern 
until we reach the capita(of Tehameli. Zebid districts are far more populous and prosper* 
town lies near one of the most beautiful and oua. Yemen was invaded by the Persians in 
well irrigated valleys in the country. Though A. D. 600. 

still pdsseasiug many mosques and other pub- The tract of country called Balad Aden 
lie buildings, with a handsome aqueduct, comiiiencesatBab-el-Mandeb,andrunsea8ter* 
much of its ancient regal splendour has depart- ly along the coast a distance of J32 miles, 
ed. Zebid still, however, possesses an acad- This district is for the most part level, and 
emy where the youth of Yemen andTehameh inhabited by native Arab tribes. At about 90 
receive a liberal education, according to miles from the western extremity, on a rocky 
modern Arabian ideas, and is besides one of promontory, stands the town of Aden. On the 
the chief meeting-places where the merchantsof ,|iaiiie or nearly the same site, there stood in 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia assemble. Farther ancient times »i city, well known to the Greeks 
south lies the celebrated town of Mokha, four as the depot of the trade carried ou between 
centuries old, and second in importance only India and Egypt. This city was destroyed by 
to Zebid. This portion of Yemen is the least the Homans in the first century of the 
fruitful of the province, but (he remainder Christian era, a deed of destruction said to 
merits the appellation of “felix” or happy, by have been prompted by the desire of ‘ keeping 
which this portion of the great peninsula was the Indian trade exclusively in Roman hands, 
distinguished amongst the ancients, as Yemen As to ruin is easier than to re-edify, we hear 
means peaceful. The wbole tract is divided little again of Aden until the eleventh centuiy, 
into separate portions by mountains intersect- when we find it again enjoying all the advau- 
ing fertile valleys, and the inhabitants, tlinsi tages whicli its position affords. Its commodi- 
paried, naturally formed themselves into little ous harbours were frequented by ships, and the 
independent states. Of tracts thus separated stream of commeroe again flowed through the 
by natural divisions, there are seventy-four, land. During a period of several hundred years 
of which we shall only mention a few. Azia, Aden enjoyed the supremacy amongst tbs 
celebrated for the bravery of its people, and ports of the coast, but the discoveiy of the 
the valley of Nejran, renowned for the beauty passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
of its site. This fertile region, lying between operated so injuriously on the Arabic city, that 
inaccessible mountains, is watered by numer- in a few years ail truces of commercial pros- 
ous streams, and is celebrated for the culture perity departed, and the Turks became masters 
of dates and raisins, that obtain a ready sale of Aden. Those were the palmy days of Otto- 
all through Yemen. The aspect of this region man power, and the military genius of the 
is beautiful, the mountaiu to the very top be- new conquerors of Aden showed itself in the 
ing covered with luxuriant Vegetation, and erection of fortifications which resisted in the 
the valleys between offering the picture of a time of their strength, the attacks of some of 
continuous garden. The prindptd town is the ablest European forces, and whose luins 
Hamdaii, about thirty days' joilmey from long after excited the admiration of travellers. 
Meccah. Of these subdivisions of Ymnen, In 1839| Aden became a British posseesibn. 
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mi 80 rapid were the advances in prosperity Yemen means jpalety, felicity; tbi’^rm Al« 
that the population, which in 1839 amounted Yemen, the district of safety, is theri^fore cor- 
•only to 1,000, had, in 1842, risen to nearly rectly translated in the words, Arabia ^elix. 
twenty thousand, indicative of the readiness The inhabitants of this province are divi- 
with which many of the Oriental races can ded like those of Yemen, into Arabs settled 
settle down to peaceful avocations, so soon as in towns, wandering Bedouins, and Kabail 
they can find for their protection a stable govern- or Highlanders.— Wellsied's Trdvelst Flay- 
ment, though, even yet, the necessity is obvious' fair* a Aden^ Niebuhr*8 TravehyV, Up, 105. 
of placing the residents there out of the Colburn^a United Service Magazine and Naval 
power of hostile or mercenary predati)ry tribes, and Military Journal No, CCCLlV. May, 
who, under the influence of malice or avarice, 1858. See Himyarite, Jezan, Joktan, Khadim, 
may at any time cut off the necessary supplies. Kiahr, Lohaia, Lokinan, Niebuhr, Saba, Samar- 
Aden is the principal coal station for steam- cand, Sanaa, Yafia. 

ers navigating the Bed Sea, and has a good YEENGA. Burm. A very abundant but 
harbour. The little island of Si rah lying on small timber tree found at Moulmeiw and 
the east side of the town, forms a bay opposite scattered over the Tenasserim provinces. Its 
Aden, and from this point, the peninsula ex- maximum girth is 2 cubits and maximum 
tends three miles westward, forming a com- length 15 feet, and it sinks in water when 


•modious and safe harbour. Many persons have 
found a resemblance between Aden and Gi¬ 
braltar, a likeness dependent in a great mea¬ 
sure on the rocky peninsula which, rising to a 
height of 1,700 feet, terminates in two points, 
Tho similarity is fully established in the scarci¬ 
ty of good water that prevails in both places. 
The great monarch, Suliman the Magnificent, 
constructed an a4uednot at Aden, which com¬ 
menced at a distance of eight miles from the 
town. The restoration of this aqueduct would, 
it is thought, supply the want so often felt at 
Aden. 

There are two caravan routes leading from 
Aden into the interior. Each pursues a dif- 
ferent course for some distance, but both 
diverge considerably to arrive at the town of 
Lahaj, tho capital of the Abdali Arabs. It 
is a dirty town, containing about 5,000 in¬ 
habitants, amongst whom arc many Jews. In 
the sou^h-west, the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
separate Arabia from Africa. These straits 
are between twenty and thirty miles in breadth, 
and are celebrated amongst ancient writers 
for the dangers encountered by navigators 
who ventured within these gates of tears. 

Ferim island lies about three miles distant 
from the Asiatic coast, thus dividing the waters 
of the strait into two channels, that on the 
Asiatic side being narrower but deeper, and 
also free from the impediments offered by small 
islands, which are rather numerous on the 
African side. The entrance of a sea, traversed 
only by English ships, can be of importance 
to none but the nation to which these ships 
Bblong ; any interference with the position the 
British have taken, under such circumstances, 
must be regarded by them with a jealous eye. 

Hadramaut, like Yemen, exhibits great 
diversities of soil and surface* Some parts of 
it are dry and desert; but thehills are extreme¬ 
ly fertile and are intersected by well-watered 
vales. 


seasoned. It is a very pretty white wood for 
furniture, and is used by the Burmese for 
helves and for mamoties, and though not so 
strong as chisel-handle-tree, it possesses simi¬ 
lar properties, though in an inferior degree. 
It sells at Hs. 45 per 50 feet by I foot square. 

YEM-MA-NI. Burm. This tree is very 
abundant. The Karens say it bears a yellow 
flower and a small plum which is a favourite 
food with the barking deer. It is found on 
the hills of Tenasserim, inland near the banks 
of the Gjne end Attaran rivers, and at the 
back of the mountains near Moulmein. Its 
maximum girth is 4 cubits and maximum 
length 20 to 30 feet. It furnishes a remarka¬ 
bly light white timber resembling mootchee 
wood, which, when seasoned, floats in water. 
It is a 8lij;;htly scented wood, free from cracks, 
and the lightest of Captain Dancers collection, 
who mentions that it is quite free from acid 
or from a tendency to rot. It is very durable. 
The Burmese often make canoes of it and. use 
it for boats, and it is employed by the king of 
Ava for his carved furniture. Captain Dance 
says it is excellent for fuzes.— J)r, Mason*a 
Tenaaserirn^ Captain Dance, 
YEMMUKALLU. Tel. Bones. 

YEN, or Yeiii, a tolerably civilized tribe 
mixed with the Shan, east of Ava. 

YE-NAN-GYOUNG. See Petroleum. 

YENDIKE. Burm. Dalbergia latifolia, W, 
and A.^Roxb* Three species of Dalbergia, 
nearly allied to-sissoo, so valuable for gun car¬ 
riages, are very common in the southern |)ro- 
vinces of Pegu, ndmely, paibergia robusitat B. 
froudosa, and a third undescrib^ species con^- 
mon at Yendike, the name of the place being 
derived B*om that of the tree. These trees 
^ttain a girth of four feet and upwards, an^ 
are taller .and Straighter than the sissoo.— 
J[>r, McCUllap^, p, 10. 

’ YElSfAI. Tam. See Oil. 

YENBDI; See India, tanadi* 
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TENiilBY, and Selenga, names of rirers of 
Siberia. 

YENE8EAN. See India. 

YENGAN KHYEN, also Yengan Kbyo. 
Burm. ^alnoca edulls. 

YENGAR. See Afghan, Kabul. 

YENG-BYWOM. Burm. A useful wood, 
employed iu Amherst for house posts, equal 
to jarool.— Cat, Ex, 1861. 

YENGHIJEB. See Kbalis. 

YENG-TAIB, Burm. In Amherst, a strong 
wood useful for posts and common carpen¬ 
try.— Cat. Ex. 1861. 

YENI. Tel. Elephant, 

YEN-KAO CHING. See Kabul. 

YEN KHAT, Burm, Gardenia corouaria, 
Buck. 

YENG-LAING. See Knren. 

YENNA. Maleal, Oil, either vegetable or 
animal. 

YENNAI. Tam. Oil. 

YENABA N ALIK A. Tbl. Hart’s ear. 

YENNAPUTA NALIKEH JEMMUDU. 
Tel. Hart’s ear. 

YENNA-PUTU-NALIKEL. Tel. Cacalia 
kleiiiia, Wight. 

YEN-SEIK, acivilized race who inhabit the 
Shan states east of Ava. 

YENUGA. Tbl. Elephant. 

YENUGA KALAMANDA. Tkl. Agave 
Americana, Linn. 

YENUGATOKA VENTRUKALU. Tkl. 

hair of elephant’s tail. 

YENUGU PALLERU. Tam. Pedalium 
murex, Roxh. 

YEN-WANG. The Chinese Pluto. 

YEN-YAIMYOUK-MYEE. Burm, Ehre- 
tia, sp. 

YEN-YANG, a Chinese emperor who began 
to reign B. C. 781. Confucius lived under 
successors of his dynasty, and recorded the 
observations of the solar eclipses from B. C. 
720 to 481. 

YEPA OHETTU. Tel. Azadirachta In- 
dica, Ad. Jms. ; W. and A, 

YEPI, also Vriksha. Can. See Venga 
maram. 

YEPI. Tbl. This name is applied in the 
Madras territories to two species of Bauhinia, 
B. dipbylla and B. Vahlii. B. diphylla and B- 
Vahlii have a coarse brown bark, of which 
the natives form a temporary rope for securing 
thatch, matting or fences. The barks of several 
of the Bauhinia are used for similar pur¬ 
poses ; the Ara nar is the bark of the B. 
parviflora, of which the matches for guns are 
made, the B. racemosa malfhum,” ^^maljum,” 
or maloo’* grow in the hot valleys of the 
Himalaya, in the forests of the Sewalik Hills, 
from the doons of the North West to Assam. 
It is a magnificent climber^ and its product is 
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known as Fatoaa’’ or bawal” fibre. 
scandens grows not uncommon a|^6ut Qow^ 
hatti and common in Silhet : ite fibre is 
equal in strength to that of sunn hemp, and 
is made into cordage and'clotk.-^i^oy^. 

YERA GOGU. Tbl. Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

YE RAVER, predial slaves of the present 
proprietors of Coorg : tempted by the wages 
offered by the coffee-planters, they have rei^s- 
ed to work lor their masters. The peasant 
masters on one oocasioo oame down in force lipoh 
one of the coffee estates where a party of Yera- 
ver wero working, and carried them off. The 
same state of things exijted in SonthaKstan, 
where the bondsmen—the nSxi or addicti of the 
Romans—were called “ Kumea.” The railroad 
offered them work and wages, and Mr. Yule, 
the Commissioner, at once refused to give 
decrees on the debt-bonds which their masters 
filed in court. He went further and abolish¬ 
ed all imprisonment for debt. The origin of 
this predial slavery Is probably the same. If 
the Yeraver are bond-debtors, the Coorg Will 
produce the bonds and the judge may decide 
as to their legality. Otherwise they are free 
men. Yerawar are also a migratory race in 
Coorg, of middle size, with coarse features, 
black and straight hair ; they are labourers 
and are believed to have come from Malalmr. 
Their language is said to resemble Malaya- 
1am; they worship demons and have no priests. 
—Friend of Jndia, December 9. 

YERCAUD, a settlement on the southern i 
part of the Shevaroy bills, in Mootoonaad. 

YERCUM. Tam. Yerika, Maleal. Oalo- 
tropis gigautea, Brown. 

YEREEM. See Neibuhr. 

YERIKA. Maleal. Calotropis gigantea, 

Brown. 

YERKAL VADU. Tam. 


Til. 


Basket makers, Eno. Yerakedi, 

Yerkullovar, Tbl. Yerukelloo, 

Eri Kuvadu, ' „ Kurshi wanloo, ,, 

In communities they style themselvea 
Terkal/ and they give the same appellation to 
the language in which they hold communi¬ 
cation with each other. Some of them seem to 
have been converted to the brahminical faith, 
and are now of the vaishnava sect. With the 
exception of the cow, almost all animals are 
used by them as food. Their dead are burned. , 
The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadu,^, 
Kurshi-wanlu, Yera-kedi, Yera^^kellu, and Ern't 
kulu vadu, in the Cauarese part of the penitie 
sula of India, occupy themselves ostensibly 
as basket-makers, and in fortune teUing. BqA 
they are notoriously predatory, and st^ gilds 
whom they devote to prostitntioo. They are 
found in mat huts on the outskirts of 
towns. The Yerkala of the Nellore District |We 
migratory mat and basket-makerSi using the 
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midrib find leaflets of ibe date palm. Tbej 
alao make wooden combs^ work aa labourers, 
and a few have settled and engaged in cnlti- 
vatiop. They rear pigs, poultry, donkeys and 
dogs, and eat the flesh of most animals. They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men 
are of spare and light make, bitt hardy, with 
low fore-heads and eyes, short nose. They 
wear only a strip of cloth, and they tie their 
hair in a knot above tbeir brow. They admit 
polygamy, do not remarry their widows. 

Amoujgst the Yerkala of S>uthet.. India, a 
custom prevails by which the first two daughters 
of a family m*ay be claimed by the maternal 
uucJe as wives for his sons. The value of a 
wife is fixed at twenty pagodas. The mater¬ 
nal uncle's right to the first two daughters is 
valued at eight out of twenty pagodas, and is 
carried out thus, if be urge hia preferential 
claim, and marries his own sons to his nieces, 
he pays for each only twelve pagodas, and 
similarly, if he from not having sons, or any 
other cause, forego his claim, be receives eight 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girl’s parents 
by anybody else who may marry them. 

Dr. French says there is a rude unciviliz^^d 
racein theKistnahdistrict whoarebird catchers. 
They have no feast or music at their marri¬ 
ages, but the bridegrooms pay a fine or price 
of Ks. 202 to the bride's parents. The men 
have only a loin cloth. They are said to eat 
the cat, mungoose, squirrel, rat, parrot and 
minah. They snare birds, rear pigs and 
donkeys, and live by making baskets arid mats 
from the palm leaves. The women are sooth¬ 
sayers, They seem to be the Korava race. 
Professor Wilson mentions the Koracliaru 
as a .bill and forest tribe in the Carnatic, 
who make bamboo mats and baskets, and 
carry betel nut from market to market. A 
Korawa race also inhabit the Hakhal bills and 
near the Godavery.— Shortt^ Ethn. 

S6c, MS, voU vii. p. 187. Balfour in Mad- 
ran Jour. Lit, Scienc^^ vol, 18 p. 4. Lah- 
hoclc^ Orig, of CiviL. p, 103. 

YERO. Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

YERRA. Tel. red, 

YERRA AVESI. Tam. Red var. of Coro, 
nilla grandiflora. 

YERRA CHIKUDI KAU. Tel. Lab- 
lab vulgaris. 

YERRA CHITTRA-MULUM. Tel. Plum¬ 
bago rosea. 

YERRA GADA, also Yerra-chava-karra. 
Tel. lit Red root wood, Rose wood. Dios- 
pyros montana, Hoxb, also Conoearpus acu¬ 
minata. 

TERRA GOGTJ. Tel. Roselle. Hibiscus 
•abdarifiTa, Linn. 

YERRA GOLLA. See India. 
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TERllA JONNALU. Tel. Sof|pm v«l- 
gare. ^ 

YERRA KALABANDA. Tel. var, of Aloe 
Indies, Bogle, 

YERRA KALUWA. Tel. Nymphsea ru¬ 
bra, Boxb, 

YERRA KONDALU, or Yerra-kundalu, 
Tbl. Cajanus ludicus, Spreng, 

YERRA, or Tela Tumbatan. Tel. Cana- 
valia gladiata, D.C> 

YERRA POLIKI. Tel. A hardishwood 
of the Nalla-inallai, of a red colour and very 
useful.— Mr. Latham, See Polki. 

YERRA-PURU-GUDU. Tel. Phyllan- 
thus vitis idma. 

YERRA PALLERU. Tam. Tribulus la- 
nUGfinosus, Linn 

YERRA SENAGALU. Tkl. var. of Caja- 
nu.s Indicus, Spreng. 

YERRA STNDURAM. Tel. Red lead. 
YERRA SISSOO. Tkl. Dalbergia sissoo, 
Roxb. 

YERRA TAMARA. Tel. Neliimbium 
speciosum, Willd, the red lotus. 

YERRA TOTA-KAMA KURA. Tkl. 
Amarantus atropurpureus, Roxb, The var. 
rubra ] 

YERRA TOTA KURA. Tel. Amarantus 
oleraceus, Linn, 

YERRA USA RIKA. Tel. Phyllantbus 
urinaria. 

YERRA WANROO. (red-men) predial 
slaves in Coorg. 

YERRELA R. A forest race inhabiting the 
slopes of the Neilgherry Hills. See Erular, 
India, Irular, Korumbar. 

YERRIMAl NAKU. Tam. Hart's ear. 
YERUL. Can. Inga xylocarpa. 
YESAPUGUL VEKI. Tam. Spogel seeds. 
PlautHgo inpHgula. 

YESDEJIHD. See Saurashtra, Yezdijird. 
YESHAB. Hind. See Yasliab. 

YEStlAM. Hind, Jade. See Sang, Yas- 
bam. 

YESTIMADHUKA. Sans. GlycyriLiza 
glabra, Linn. 

YETBAING. Se« India. 
YE-THA-BYAY. This Amherst,wood is 
used for bouse posts and boat building ; it is 
a strong wood, suited for door-frames and 
common carpentry. 

YETTI. Strychnos nux-vomica. 

YETTI KOTTE MA RAM, orYetti maram. 
Tam, the tree of Slrvchtios uux vomica. 
Yetti Kuttai. Tam. its seed. 

YEUTCHI, Yuchi, or White Hun, are^ 
considered by Professor Lassen to be the same 
as the Toohari or Turk, but Professor Wilson 
considers the Yentchi to be identical with the 
Getss. See Getse, Saess, Yu-ti. 

YEUTLAND, or Jutland, the name given 
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f(K UH Cimlfnc Chersonese.— Pin- 

keri(m on ike Ooths, See Goattes Yiitu. 

YEVA. iSans. Tel. Yavy. 

YEVU and Baikiui. Can. ere fiali traps 
adapted' to £al)g. The yevu is a platform 
made of bamboo, somewhat bellied, so as to- 
lead ladder wise from the top to the bottom 
of a waterfall at an angle of 45.^ The kunjal, 
another trap, is a rude sort of kuri. 

YEW. At Chpongtam, in Sikkim, the 
j^ew appears at 7000 feet, whilst, on the 
outer ranges, as on 'Jonglo, it i.s only 
found at 9,500 to 10,000 feet ; and whereas 
on Tonglo it firms an immense tall tree with 
long sparse branches and slender drooping 
twigs, growing amongst gigantic magnolias 
and oaks, at Clioongtarn it is small and rigid, 
and much resembling in appearance the Eng¬ 
lish churchyard yew. 8,000 feet, the 

Abies Brunoniana is fomid, a tree quite un¬ 
known further south. But neither the larch 
nor the Abies Smithiaiia (Kliutrow) accom¬ 
panied it. 'J'he yew, it is said, spreads east 
from Kashmir to the Assam Himalaya and 
the Kbasia mountains ; and the Japan, Philip- 
pinelslanda,Mexican,andotherN andS. Ameri¬ 
can 3 ’’ews belo»»g to the same widely diffused 
genus. In the Khasia (its most southern dis¬ 
trict) it is found as low as 5.000 feet above 
the sea level. Taxus baccaCta, Linv,, grows 
in the Mehra forest,near Abbottabad, Hazara. 
See Japan. 

YEYLAKULU. Tkl. Cardamom. 

YEZAIEMAN, The most abundant supply 
and the best coni comes from Kinsiu. It is 
not known Low much there is in Nippow, 
but there is none in Sikofk. — American 
Expedition to Japan^ p, 397. 

YEZD, is on an oasis in the great Fer- 
sinn desert, mentioned by Barbaro as a most 
industrious place, flourishing by its silk and 
cotton manufactures, and supplying with these 
a largo part of Asia, These manufactures 
still continue. Many important caravan routes 
converge nt Yezd, whilst the desert Las given 
it security, and thus it has become a con¬ 
siderable mart. Yezd is regarded as bnly by 
the ijf^ahomedans, a sanctity perhaps borrowed 
from the fire-worshippers, who still linger 
here in degradation and scanty numbers. 
The district of Yezd, if included within the 
limits of Kborasan, occupies the south-west 
corner of that province, being enoom[»assed 
on all sided by salt desert; which separates it 
from Kerman and Fars upon the south, and 
from Ispahan’ of Irak upon the west. The 
town of Yezd is built on a krge sandy plain, 
encompassed on most sides by bills, ft is 
very -large and populous, situated on the 
edge of a satidy desert^ produces little 
of itself, but with infinite labour,-a tract 
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of gardens and orchards has been cultivated 
near the base of the hills, where very fine 
apricots and mehiiis are grown 
Journey into Khorasan, p. 2U Eoiiinger^s 
Travels^ Reloochistun <ic Sind p.42\. Hatnutio^ 
ii. 106; Ritter, viii. 265, 210 y J. S.y 
viii. 349 in Yule Cathay /. p. 53. 

YEZDE^JIRDIIl., the list of the Persian 
kings, who was defeated by Abdullah, son. 
of the khalif Oman. Yezdejjrd was returning 
from KhoraHan, and f »r the iHst time put him¬ 
self at the head of his subjects. Yezdejird 
was the forty fiftli king in descent of the 
race of Kaimur, with whom ended that 
Persian monarchy. The khalif Omar in-^ 
vaded Persia, and in a fierce and well con¬ 
tested battle at the village of Nabavand, 
about fifty miles from the ancient city of Ep-: 
batima, the fate of the empire was d*-cided, the; 
Persian army numbering 15,000 men, being 
defeated with great slaughter. ITezdejird 
abandoned his kingdom as lost, and after 
wandering in disguise for a period of ten years, 
was treacherously^ shiin in A. D. 651 by a 
miller to whom his secret had been confided. 
This event terminated the Saasaniun dynasty, 
and the itionarcliy founded by Kai Khusru, 
the Cyrus the Great of the Greeks. The era of 
Yezdejird HI., or thePersian era, began on the 
16th June A. D. 632. The year consisted of 365 
days only, and therefore its co'nmenceraent,like 
thatoftheold Egyptian and Armenian year, anti¬ 
cipated the Jul’an year by one day in every fi>ur 
years. This difference amounted to nearly 112 
days in the year 1075, when it was reformed by 
Jelal-ud din, who ordered that in future the 
Persian ye-ir should n-ceive an additional day, 
whenever it should appear necessary to post¬ 
pone the commencement of the following year, 
tliat it might occur on the day of the sun's 
passing the same degree of the ecliptic. 

In 638.Yezdejird lll^ when hard pressed in 
the uttermost corners of bis dominions by the . 
Saracens, bad sent an enviy to seek help from 
the great and powerful Taifsung. emperor of 
China. The Persian prince, obliged to retire 
into Turkestan, met in Sogdiana bis messen¬ 
ger returning withTaitsung’s refusal of assist¬ 
ance. This embassy is mentioned both by 
Chinese and Arabian historians ; by the for¬ 
mer the unfortunate king is styled Yissesae. 
— Prinsep^e Antiguitmhy Yule Ca^ 

ihay /. p. Ixxxv. See Sassaiiian, Isakbr, Pap- 
pat), PersiAii Kings, istakbr. 

YEZID, son of Moawiah, who opposed Aii. 

VEZIDI. a mahomedan sect of Kurds»' 
who are said to worship the devil. Burton 
styles the Yezidi) Shaitan pnrust, or devil 
worshippers, and states that they term Satan) 
Malak Taos, the Peacock king. The Yezidi 
nearest represent the old creed of this part of 
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Asia as it stood before the diflfasidn of either Layard, and the Jabal Sinjar, a solMiiiy haohn- 
dbrlstianity or mahomedaiiism. It is appa* tain rising in the centre of the Mesoj^tamian 
rently older than bothr Kinneir says there desert to the north of Mosal. Below the 
are a great number of the Yezid in the cluster of bailditjgs assigned to the people of 
neighbourhood of Mosul, who worship or rather Semil is a small white spire, springing from a 
deprecate the devil; for they have an idea low edifice, neatly constructed, and, like all the 
that the power which he possesses over man- sacred edifices of the Yezidi, kept as pure as 
kind is unlimited. They even dislike to hear repeated coats of whitewash can make it. It is 
the name of the evil spirit mentioned in their called the sanctuary of Sheikh Shams, or the 
presence. They are the descendants of those Snh, and is so built that the first rays of that 
Arabs Who followed the banners of Yezid, son luminary should as frequently as possible fall 
of Moawiab, and fought against Hussein in upon it. Near the door is carved on a slab 
the battle of Karbela ; and Sheikh Adi, the an invocation to Sheikh Shams ; and one or 
founder of the sect,^ is interred near Mosul, two votive tablets, raised by the father of 
They adore one Supreme Being as the creator Hussein Bey, and other chiefs of the Yezidi, 
and benefactor of the human race, drink wine are built in the walls. The interior, which is 
and other strong liquors, and circumcise like a very holy place, is lighted up by a few small 
the mahomedaiis, The Turks have an asto- lamps. At 8unset,a8 Mr. Layard sat in the al- 
nishing aversion for these people, and the cove in front of the entrance, a herdsman led 
hatred is mutual. Latham describing them into a pen, attached to the building, a drove of 
says the Yezid is a Kurd, with a Kurd white oxen. He asked a Oawal, who was near, 
physiognomy, spare frame, dark skin, promi- to whom the beasts belonged. They are 
nent nose, projecting brow, retreating fore- dedicated,” he said, “ to Sheikh Shams, and 
head, black hair ; except that some of them are never slain except on great festivals, when 
are shorter and more squarely-built than others, their flesh is distributed amongst the poor.” 
and some square, rather oval in face. The The dedication of the bull to the sun, so general- 
Sinjar mountains are their chief occupancy, ly recognised in the religious systems of the 
The Yezidi tomb is a fluted cone on square ancients, probably originated in Assyria, 
base, and it is sufficiently geueralaud charac- and the Yezidi may have unconsciously pre- 
teristic to denote a Yezid village. served a myth of their ancestors. So far from 

The Yezidi have a tradition that they Sheik Adi being the scene of the orgies attri- 
originally came from Buarali, and from the bated to the Yezidi, the whole valley is held 
country watered by the lower part of the sacred, and no acts, such as the Jewish law 
Euphrates; and that, after their emigration, has declared to be impure, are permitted with- 
they first settled in Syria, and sub.sequently in the sacred precincts. No other than the 
took possession of the Sinjar hill, and the high priest and the chiefs of the sect are burl- 
districts they now inhabit in Kurdistan, ed near the tomb. Many pilgrims take off 
There is in them a strange mixture of their shoes on approaching it, and go barefoot- 

anism, Christianity, and Mohamedanism, with ed as long as they remain in its vicinity. The 
a tincture of the doctrines of the Gnostics Yezidi recognise one Supreme Being, but so 
and Manichaeus. Sabseauism, however, ap- far as Layard cimld learn, they do not offer up 
pears to be the prevailing feature; aud it is anydirectprayer or sacrifice to him. When they 
not improbable that the sect may be a relic of speak of the devil, they do so with reverence, 
the ancient Chaldees; a no less remarkable sect as Malik Taos, King Peacock, or MalLk-ul- 
the Sabeans, or Mendai (the Christians of St. Kout, the mighty angeU Sheikh Nasr dis- 
John,as they are commonly called) still inhabit tinctly admitted that they possess a brouze 
the banks of the Euphrates and the districts or copper figure of a bird, which, however, he 
of ancient Susiana. The Yezidi are known was careful in explainiug was only looked 
amongst themselves by the name of the dis- upon as a symbol, and not as an idol. They 
trict, or tribe, to which they respectively believe Satan to be the chief of the angelic 
belong. Those who inhabit the country near host, now suffering punishment for his rebeU 
the foot of the Kvirdish hills, are called lion against the divine will; but still all power- 
Dasni or Daseni, most probably from the an- fal. They frequently paatf their hands through 
' cient name of a province. Tribes of Yezidi the flame, kiss them, and rab them*over their 
are found in the north of Syria, in Northern right eyebrow, or sometimes over the whole 
Kurdistan, iu Boh tan,. Sheikhau, and Mies- face.— Layard, Nineveh vol^ i. p. 27^9 2d8-9, 
eouri. ^ In the plains, their principal settle- 293,297»300, 30d, 306. J^iehard F* Burton 
ments are in the villages of Baazani, Baasheik- Bindky p- 403. Qolontl MdcdonctXd Kinneir^i 
ba, andSraaiL The Yezidi were some years Geographical Memoir p. 2i62*63. Latltam^ 
ago a very powerful tribe. : Their piincipal Nationaliliee of Europe vol\i*p* 37-138. 
strongholda vrere the district visited by Mr. YEZO. The Aino are the aboriginal races 
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of Yezo, but their severe treatment by the Ja¬ 
panese has led them to other countries. They 
occupy the southern part of the island 
Seghalien, which is in poasessiou of the Japa- 
^lese. The Aino s^re of sWt stature with broad 
faces of the Mongol type. They are a timid 
race ; their limbs are hairy, they have bushy 
beards and long tangled hair, large heads and 
clumsy figures, the expression of their face is 
that of good nature combined with stupidity. 
According to M. Eosney their language is 
dissimilar to Japanese, and that spoken iti the 
Kuriles and in the island of Yesso, are also 
different from Japanese .—Adattu p. 240. 

YI-DAISE. Seeindia. 

YIH-CHAN. See Jews. 

YIH-KING. An ancient Chinese book. 
The annotation of Confucius to the ancient 
work Yih-King, states that Fuh-he got the 
idea of his diagrams from a figure on the 
back of a ‘‘dragon horse’* that issued from a 
river. The same annotation states that, be¬ 
fore Fuh-he invented the Eight Diagrams, he 
observed the configurations and appearances 
in the heavens and the earth, and the marks 
on birds and beasts ; also that be derived 
information from his own person and from 
things around him. Tliese terse passages of 
an ancient author are, when taken literally, 
apt to give a ridiculous air to the Eight 
Diagrams.” But a little examination shows 
the meaning to be that Fuli-he constructed 
the Eight Diagrams only after a careful and 
extensive survey of nature and its varied 
phenomena, as exhibited in the departments 
which we call astronomy, meteorology, physi¬ 
cal geography, and natural history, and after 
reflection on his own nature, physical and 
mental, and on the n.iture of men generally as 
manifested in the events of the social life 
around him. The Eight Diagrams formed in 
fact, an illustrative figure intended to eluci¬ 
date Fuh-he’s theory of the universe, a theory 
adopted after careful reflection on all animate 
and inanimate nature within his ken. They 
are in so far undoubtedly the foundation of 
Chinese philosophy, but it must not be as¬ 
sumed that learned Chinese conceive any 
occult power to lie in them. Much in the 
same way we might say that the Literary 
Prince, having been imprisoned (while he was 
still a vassal of the dynasty he overthrew) by 
his jealous suzerain, during the years B. C. 
1144, 1143, 1142, made in the seclusion a 
different arrangement of the Eight Diagrams; 
and he, with one of his sons, Chow kung, 
who lal^red after the establishment of the 
family in the sovereignty, gave permanency 
to their joint development of the national phi¬ 
losophy by attaching a few words of explica¬ 
tion to each of the sixty-four doubled diagrams. 
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Fuh-he's diagrams, »s re-arranged, together 
with the short explications of the first monarch 
of the Chow dynasty and his son, form the 
basis or text of the first of the Chinese Sacred 
Books, the Yih-king. After an interval of six 
centuries Confucius seems to have Used the 
Yih-king in framing hia own philosophical 
views. 

YIMMA. Bdrm. Chickrassia tabularis. Ad* 

YIN. Chin. Silver. See Yang. 

YINQ-BAU, a tribe supposed to belong to 
the Red-Karen, whose dress and language 
they use : they dwell about 100 miles north 
of Tounghoo, north of the Red Karen. 

YIN-BYA. Burm. Ancistrolobus mollis. 

YINDIKE. Burm. ] Dalbergia species. 

YIN-GAT. Burm. Gardenia toronaria, 
Bach, 

YING SUE. Chin. Poppy seed. 

YIN-YO. A tree of Monimein. A strong 
wood, good for building purposes.— Gal. Gat» 
Bx. 1862. 

YIR. Eind. Salix, Sp. 

YIRA. Eind. Typha angustifolin. 

YIUU. Eind. Qtmrcns ilex. 

YLIMA POHUKA. »See Roby mines. 

YOA OF KANGRA. Eoideum hexasti. 
chon, Linn. Boxb. 

YOGA, in hindu astronomy,Tthe leading 
or principal star of a lunar mansion, the 
position of which is given in the iiindu astro¬ 
nomical tables. There are 28 yoga stars 
(including Abliijit) in the lunar zodiac : but 
with the exception of 16 or 17 of these (on 
the identity of which there can be little 
doubt), it is very uncertain to which of 
the stars in the European catalogues the 
remainder correspond. Harshana (which na 
doubt is the same as our Spica Virginis) seems 
to be the yoga, which drew most the attention 
of the ancient hindu astronomers; probably 
on account of its convenient magnitude, and 
declination ; which at the beginning of the 9th 
century was 9^ 38' 13" S. To this star they 
referred the beginning of the 7th month of 
their solar sidereal year, from which they con¬ 
cluded its beginning; and there is every rea¬ 
son to suppose that it was on the result of 
observations of Harshana that they establish¬ 
ed their Cranti-Pata-Gati, or precessional via- 
nation; a surmise which, if correct, offers a 
singular concurrence of circumstances, for it 
was by observations of the same star that 
Hipparchus first discovered (in the 2Dd cen¬ 
tury before Christ) the motion of the fixed 
stars from west to east. 

YOGA, hindus in their cosmogony divide 
the age of the world into four yoga, tbe 



YOGU. 


YOJANA. 


? og'a extending to 1,728,000 years, the Treta 
oga, to 1,296,000 years; the Dwapur yoga, 
to 8,64,000; Hud the* Kali yoga, in which we 
iu)W live, and which they consider will last 
432,000 years. According to the 

four ages of Alami were four states with suc¬ 
cessive interregna, which the Aryan hindu 
race really passed througli. The fir«t age 
Coil tains only general mythical representations 
of divine progenitors : the second period coin- 
inences B. C. 2400 (2300) prior to the old 
settlement in the Punjab, on the Saraswati, 
ending BX'* 1900(1800). The coiinnencement 
of the thir<l period was B.O. 1G06 (1486) 
correspond jug to the first year of the Kuru 
and may have lasted 500 years, or down to B. 
C. 1107 (987). And he estimates the begin¬ 
ning of the Aryan settlement in the Saraswati 
district as not later than B. C. 2600 or 2500. 

YOGA. Abstract devotion. One of the 
schools of Lindoo philosophy teaching the 
eternity of matter and spirit as well as nf god, 
and the obtaining of final liberation from life 
by ascetic practices. The Yoga is the third 
degree in the Saiva systems, and is the prac¬ 
tice of abstraction of mind.— liuusf^n. iii. 562. 
Hind. Th, ml ii.p. 13. Warren^ Kala Sanka- 
lita. See Bbakti, Uindo •, Tantra. 

YOGA-BllOGA-VADL Sans. From yoga, 
abstraction, Clioga, enjoyment, and vada, to 
utter. 

YOGaCHARA. Sans, from Yogii, and 
achara, practice. 

YOGA-NIDHA. Sans, from Yoga abstrac¬ 
tion, and nidra, sleep. 

, YOG AS AST II A. See Yugbyasa. 

yOGA-THEET. Buuai. A timber tree of 
Amherst : >vood used for carved images, and 
the bark used as soap.— (Jut, Ex. 1861. 

YOGESHWARA. Sans. From Yoga, and 
ishwara, a god. 

YOGHuURT. Kurd. A preparation of 
sour clotted cream (»r milk.— liich's liuidence 
i)i Koord, voL i, p, 117,235. 

YOGI, a follower of the Yoga philosophy ; 
a praotiaer of ascetic devotions ; one who, by 
the practice of the Yoga, has acquired super¬ 
natural powers.— WiUoUf Hind, Thtat, vol. 
ii. p. 107. 

■yOGINI. Sans. A female Yogi. 
^YOOINI tantra. One of the books of 
the hindu Tantra, 

YOQTJ, a term so pronounced by theTelugu 
astronomers, but yoga, as spelt by the Carimtio 
sastri, is an astrological element, containing 
the same number of accidents as there are 
yoga in the 27 regular mansions of lunar 
zodiac; bearing the same names, and arrang¬ 
ed in the same order, but having no sort of 
astronomical reference to them. A yoga is 
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the time during which the sum of the motions 
of the sun And moon, amounbi to one iiaosha- 
tra, or 13° 20\ Its mean duration is 59^, 2dv, 
2Ip. 75 Indian time (23A, 47'44*24"^ Euro¬ 
pean time) ; 17 of which are nearly equal to 
16 days: which occasions an equation some¬ 
what similar to that of the Cshaya tithi,— 
tain Edward Warreiiy Kala StJiikaliia. 

YOHTAN. See Arabs, Joqtau j Yoqtan. 

YOIDYU, the pndessed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengali 
people. They study the NidanS, Uahshita, 
Drivya-goona, and other medical shastra.— 
Ward on iht Hindoos, vol. iii, p, 95, 

YOJANA. Sans. An astronomical' and 
geographical measiire, deduced from the ratio 
of the diameter of the earth to the circum¬ 
ference of its equatorial circle. The dimen¬ 
sions of the yojana, like tho»<e of any other 
measure, origiiiaie in an arbitrary division of 
extent, for which the hindus have chosen a 
finger or angula, ns a standard to be found in 
nature. By that common measure the^ esti- 
rnate not only distances, and the dimensions of 
the earth, but even the distance of the planets, 
their parallaxes, and (when referred to parti¬ 
cular points on the sur face of the earth) the 
effects of their longitude and latitude as to 
time. The hindu mathematicians divide the 
diameter of the earth into 1,600 parts, whence 
they have tlrisexpression V 10 x 1600««= 50596 
yojana for the value of the equatorial circle. 
An angle of one minute of a degree is suppos¬ 
ed to he subtended by J5 yojana, at the 
mean distance of the moon ; so that dividing 
the earth’s semi-diameter (800 ynjaha) by 15, 
we have 53' 20" for the moon's mean horizon¬ 
tal parallax. It follows from this result that 
53'20" of the mi»on’s orbit will measure 15 
yojana, and that lier whole orbit (360'*) will 
ineasnre 324,000 yojuna. Hence 5059 (the 
circumference of a great circle of the terrestrial 
globe in yojana) is to 800 yirjana (its seini- 
diameUr) as 324000 (the circumference of the 
moou^s orbit in yojana) is to 51235 yojana, 
her mean distance from the earth: from 
which it follows that this distance (according 
to the estimate of hindu astronomers) is abCut 
64 semi'diameters of the earth. As the moon 
is supposed to complete 57753336QOG side* 
real revolutions in a calpa, this numbelr drawn 
into 324000, gives 187l208086400p000 
yojana for her absolute motion dariug that 
time. It is a principle in hiiida astronomy 
that the absolute motion of each planet in a 
day, or any other given time, is eqtuU to the 
absolute motion of the moon in the sMne time* 
Hence, if the absolute motion of the moon dur¬ 
ing a calpa be divide by the noihW of mean 
revolutions completed by any planet, dur¬ 
ing that period, it will give the cacsha, or 
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circumfei^u^ of the plonet'e orbit in yojana. 
To Qoavert degrees of latitude and longitude 
into yojana^ tliey use the following proporr 
tiou. •* As 360':' to the proposed rnipiber of 
degrees; so. 5059 yojaoa, (the “circumference 
of the equatorinl circle)) to the number of 
yojana sought.” The hiudns subdivide the 
yojaiia fnto a great number of parts, in the 
following m^oinar. 'I'be y(*jana 4 crosa -J- 
1,000 dhaiiurth or danda -r 4 resta or cubits 
-7- 2 vltisti or spans -f- 2 pada or foot 
breadths'^ 6 aiiirula or finger breadths -r 4 
yara. Some make the crosa = 2,000 danda 
or half 0 yujaua, which agrees better with that 
in which the distances are usually computed. 
The yojana is regarded in Ceylon as being 
equal to 16 Eimlisli miles .—Hardys Eastern 
Monachiim p. Warren Kala Sankalita, 

YOKADA. Can. Calotropis gigantea, RJir. 

YOKH. See Kunawer. 

YOKSUN, iu Sikkim, occupies a very 
warm sheltered flat and about it many tropi* 
cal genera occur, such as tall bamboos of two 
kinds* grusses allied to the sugar-cane, scarlet 
Erythriua, and various Araluict^ye,, amongst 
which was one species whose pith was of so 
curious a structure,, that Dr. Hooktr had no 
hesitation in considering the theu unknown 
Chinese substance called rice-paper to belong 
to a closely allied plant. The Chinese rice* 
paper had long been known to be cut from 
cylinders of pith which had always a central 
hollow chamber, divided into compartments by 
septa or excessively in plates. The supposi¬ 
tion was soon after confirmed, by Sir William 
Hooker receiving from China specimens of 
tlie rice-paper plant itself, which very closely 
Ve.seinbles, iu botanical characters as well as in 
outward appearance of size and habit, the 
above Sikkim plant. The natives of Sikkim 
fcoliect tlm leaves of many Aralins as fodder 
for cattle,; for. which purfmse they are of tlie 
greatest service in u country where grass for 
pasture is so scarce : this is the more remark¬ 
able since they belong to the natural family 
(d* ivy, which is usually poisonous, The use 
of this food however gives a peculiar taste to 
the butter. Iu other parts of Sikkim, fig 
leaves are used for the same purpose, and 
branches of bird<icheriy, n plant alst* of a 
poisonous family, abounding iu prussic acid ; 
and in the N. W. Himalaya, the leaves of the 
willow, though containing much salicine, are 
largely gathered as fodder for cattle. 

YI MAE A JAB, ;See Bactria. 

YOM. Akab. a day. 

YOMA, a range of mountains in Burmab 
supposed to be the Mmandrus of Ptolemy. Yo- 
lAa mefBuis great ndge or Imkbone. The^ Yo- 
tnah monataioB ^re the central chain of Bor- 
tiiah.propinr, are extended into Feguapd form 
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the spine, ae it were, of the province with the 
valley of the Irawaddy on the weat^ and that of 
the Bifang on the east ] and the severi^l minor 
valleys lying between the o6f-sboots by,which 
the chain is terminated on the south, a^e.the 
valley of the Zapiayee or Pegu river, t^ valley 
of Hiaine or Line river, together with the in¬ 
termediate valley of the Phoungee river or 
Paizooudoun creek, lying between the Hiaine 
and Pegu rivers. One of the most southern 
points of the Yomah lies between the Hiaine 
and .Paizooudoun, of which the Pagoda hill at 
Kangoon may be considered the last elevation, 
marking the direction of the chain or line of 
local disturbance. The most elevated portion 
of the Yoma chain appears to be that from 
whence these southern branches radiate, where 
the Oakkan and Thounzai Choungs derive 
their source, falling into the Hiaine river on 
the west, and the Zamayee and Phoucgyee 
rivers 4!^ the east and south. Dr. McClel¬ 
land estimates thU part of the chain at about 
2,000 feet above the sea, presenting steep and 
inaccessible declivities.— Dr, McOlelloincl^ Se- 
iection Records of Government of India^ Fo- 
reiyn Department^ No, IX y p, 6, 7. 

YONI. Sans. The place or elements of birth, 
from Sanscrit rootyu, to mix. In the physiolo¬ 
gical religion or philosophy of (be hindoos, the 
lingam and the yoni represent organs of the 
human body, and the symbols are to be seen 
in almost every street of every town of Bri¬ 
tish India. It may seem strange that a ques¬ 
tion of mere physiology should baye occasion¬ 
ed, not only a vehement religious contest, but 
even a bloody war ; yet the fact appears to 
be historically true, though the bindu writers 
have dressed it up, as usual, in a veil of extra¬ 
vagant allegories and mysteries which they con¬ 
sider as lawfully sacred. They represent Na- 
royana, moving (as his name implies) on the 
waters, in the character of the first male, and 
the principle of all nature, which was wholly 
surrounded in the beginning by tamas, or 
darkness, the chaos, or primordial night of 
the Qreek mytbologists, and perhaps, the 
thaumaz, or thamas, of the ancient Egyp^ 
tiaiiB. The chaos is also called prakriti, or 
crude nature ; and the male deity has the 
name of Pnruaba, from whom proceeded sacti 
or power, which, when it is ascribed to the 
earth, in contradistiiiction to the water, is 
called shara sacti, or the power of containing, 
or concerning; but that power, in its first 
state, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and 
lay dormant, or inert, nntii it was excited by 
the bi^'a, or vivifying principle, of the plastic 
Iswara. This power, or aptitude of natiure, 
ia represeuted under, the symbol of the yoni, 
or bhagn, while the snimating principle is w- 
pressed hy the lings. Bofli are uniMi .by 
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htiii culled the my A of ^Yluhim—not identi¬ 
cally, but nearly ; for thodgh it it held In 
ihe Vedanta, that the divine spirit penetrates 
br pervades all nature, and though the saOtl 
be oousidered os an emanatieu from that spir¬ 
it, yet the emanation is never wlndly detach¬ 
ed frord its source ; and the penetration is 
hever So perfect as to become a total union 
Or identity; In one point of view, Hralima 
C(»rrea|>uiids with the Chronos, or time, of the 
Greek itoythologists : for through him geuera- 
t^ions pass on snccessively ; ages and periods 
are by him put in motion, terminated, and 
leneWed ; while he dies and springs to birth 
alternateiy ; Lis existence or energy, continu¬ 
ing a hundred of his years, daring which he 
produces and devours all things of less longe¬ 
vity* Vishnu represents water, or the humid 
principle ; and Siva or lewara, fire, which re¬ 
creates or destroys, as it is diflfereutl^pplied. 
Vrit’hivi, or earth, and lUvi, or the sun, are 
severally trimurti, or forms of the three great 
powers, acting jointly and separately, but 
with different natupes and energies ; and by 
their mutual action, excite and ex[»aud the 
i^udimeuts of material substances. The word 
inurti, or form, is exactly synonymous with 
eidola, and, In a secondary sense, means an 
image, but in its primary acceptation, it de¬ 
notes airy shape or appearance aesumed by a 
celestial being. Our vital souls aI'e, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta, no more than images, or 
eidoW' of the l^upreine Spirit ; and Homer 
places the idol of liercuhs in Elysium, with 
nthei! deceased heroes, though the god him¬ 
self was at Ihe siine time enjoying bliss in the 
heavenly tnansiOira. Such a inurti, say the 
hindus, can by'no means affect with any sen¬ 
sation, either pleasing or painful, the being 
from whom it emanated, though it may 
give pleasure or pain from collateral eiiia- 
liations from the tmme s^mree. Hence they 
effer-no sucrificee to the Supreme Essence, 
«)f whieii are our souls nr images, but adore 
him with silent Oieditntion ; while they 
make fre<|Uent houla, or oblations, to fire, and 
]»erfom acts of worship to the sun, the stars, 
the earth, and [lowers of nature, which they 
consider as niurti, or images, the same in kind 
usburselvesi but trauscendently higher in de¬ 
gree. ' The moon is also a great object of their 
udorathitr, for tiiough tliey consider the sun 
and the 'earth aa the two grand agents in 
the system of the universe, yet they know 
their reciprocal action to be greatly affected by 
the infiuenoe of the lunar orb, according to 
their several aspects, and seem to have an 
idea of attraction through the whole extent of 
nature. This system was known to the anci- 
«nt ElgyptiAns ; for, according to Ulodorus 


(Book i.) their Vulcan, or elemental fire, was 
the great and powerful deity whose influence 
contributed chiefly towards the generation and 
perfection of natural bodies ; while the ocean, 
by which they liiennt water (ii a collective 
sense, aifbided the nutriment that was iiecea* 
sary, and the earth was the oapaoiinis recepta¬ 
cle in which this grand operation was perform¬ 
ed. Hence Oridieus described the earth as the 
universal mother ; and this Is the true mean¬ 
ing of the Sanskrit anda-amba.” Such is 
the system of those hiiidus who admit an 
equal concurrence of the two principles ; but 
the declared followers of Vishnu profess very 
different opinions from those adopted by the 
votaries of Sivn or Is wars. Each sect is also 
subdivided according to the degree of influence 
which some of them allow to be possessed by' 
that principle, which, on the whole, they de- 
|>rcciate ; but the pure Vaishnava are, in truth, 
the same with the Yonija. This diversity of 
Opinion seems to have occasioned the general 
war which is often mentioned in the Puranas, 
and was celebrated by the poets of the West as 
the basis of the Grecian mythology : here is 
meant that it was a war between the gods led 
by Jupiter, and the giants, or suns of the 
earth, or in other words, between the followers 
of Iswara and the Yonija, or men produced, 
as they asserted, by Prlt’hivi, a power or form of 
Vishnu. In the mythical war above-mentioned 
between the Lingacitaaud Yonija : the former 
stood their ground pretty well at first, but 
were in the end defeated, and shamefully 
routed in the battle through the ^K>tency of 
the sacred yoni. Mahadeva, enraged, was about 
<0 destroy them by the fire of his eye,'but 
Parvati interposed, and, to appease him, made 
use of the same artifice that Babo did to [»ut 
Ceres into good humour / and showed him 
the prototype of the lotus. Mahadeva smiled* 
and relented, on condition that the Yonija 
sltould iiistuntly leave the country. Whether 
this legend allude to a real war between the 
worshippers of the linga and yoni, or be a 
mere physiological allegory, Mr. Wilford 
could not determine. Nounus (Dionye. Book 
XXX. iv. v. 241) expressly declares that 
the >var in questioir arose between the 
partisans of Jupiter and those who ac¬ 
knowledge no other deities than water and 
earth. According to both Notmus and 
theliindu mythologists, it b^an in India, 
whence it was spread over the wholb globe; 
and all mankind appear to have borne a part 
iu it. These religious and physiological coil testa 
I were disguised in Egypt and ludia under a 
I veil of the wildest allegories and emblems. On 
the banks of the Nile, Osiris was torn in piece^^ 
and on those of the Ganges, the limbs of hia 
consort, Isi, or leati, were ecattered over the 
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worlds gWing.namea id the places \vbevd they 
fell, and where they are^ aiill aiiperetitiouely 
woi^lpped* In the Sanskrit book entitled 
k|[aliaEalaflanhita» we found the Grecian story 
concerning the wanderings of Bacchus; for 
Iswara, having been mutilated through the 
imprecations of smne offended muni, rambled 
over the whole earth bewailing his misfortune; 
while Isi wandered also through the w<irld, 
singing mournful ditties in a state of <distrac¬ 
tion. There is a legend in the Servarasa, of 
which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Satl, after the close her exist¬ 
ence as the daughter of Dacaba, sprang 
again to life in tlie character of Parvati, or 
tnouiitain-born> she was reunited in marriage 
to Mahadeva. This divine pair had once a 
dispute on the comparative infiueiice of sexes 
in producing animated beings ; and each r6s<»I- 
ved, by mutual agreement, to create apart 
a new race of men. The race produced by 
Mahadeva was very numerous, and devoted 
themselves exclusively to the worship of the 
male deity; but their intellects were dull, 
their bodies feeble, their liml)S distorted, and 
their complexions of different hues. Parvati 
had at the same time created a multitude of 
.^human beings, who adored the female power 
only, and were all w^l shaped, with sweet 
aspect and fine complexions. A furious conj^st 
ensued between the two races, and the Linguja 
ware defeated in battle. But Mahadeva, enrag¬ 
ed against the Yonija, would have destroyed 
them with the fire from his eye, if Parvati 
bad not interposed, and appeased him : but 
he would spare them only on condition that 
they should instantly quit the country, to re¬ 
turn no more. And from the yoni which they 
adored as the sole cause of their existence, 
they were named Yavaua. “ It is evident that 
the strange tale from the Servurasa was invent¬ 
ed to establish the opinion of the Yonimicita 
or votaries of Devi, that the good shape, 
strength, and courage of animals, depend on 
the superior influence of the female parent, 
whose powers are only fructified or put into 
action by the male aura. But the Lingancita 
maintain an opposite doctrine. Tliere is also 
a sect of hindus, by far the inont numerous of 
any, who, attempting to reconcile the two sys¬ 
tems, tell us, in their allegorical style, that 
Parvati and Mahadeva found their concurrence 
essential to the perfection of their offspring ; 
and that Vishnu, at the request of the god¬ 
dess, effected a reconciliation between them ; 
hence the navel of Vishnu, by which they 
mean the os tincae, is worshipped as one and 
the same with the sacred yoni.’' Mr. Wilford 
proceeds to shoj? the identity of this with the 
umbilical mystery symbolized in the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, combiued with the fossa navi- 
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culiM^is, or mystical boat, of jlthi. *VThe »ya- 
tical boat,*’ he contimm^ V je called also by 
Greek mytliologiats, tun ; in 

which Hercules^ they say,) the^oeean : 

and this Hercules, 8Ccord(ng/^i tii^, was 
the son of Jupiter. But the Greeks, by 
whom the notion of an avatMSf,. or „di^cent 
of a god in a human forn>, bad heeia gdneval^ 
ly adopted, considered those as the suns wliOm 
the hindus connider as incarnate rays^ or pofr 
lions, of their several deities. Now Ju^ter 
was the Is ware of the bind us, and Oairia of 
the Egyptians; and Hercules was an avatara 
of the same divinity, who is figured among the 
ruins of Luxore, in a boat, which eighteen 
men bear on their shoulders* The hindus 
commonly represent this mystery of their 
physiological religion by the emblem of tlio 
nymphcoa, or lotus, floating like a boat on tlm 
boundless ocean ; where the whole plant sig¬ 
nifies both the earth and the two principles 
of fecundation. Tlie genu is both Mem and 
the linga; the petals and fllsiuents are tho. 
mountains which encircle Mern, and are also a 
ty|>e of the yoni. Another of their emblema 
is called arglia, which means a cup, or dish, 
or any other vessel in which fruit and flowers^ 
are offered to the deities, and which might al-> 
ways to be shaped like a boat; though tho 
argha are of many different forma—oval, eir- 
cular, or square: and hence it is, that Iswara 
has the title of Arghanatha, or lord of the 
boat shaped vessel. A rim rmmd the argha: 
represents the mysterious yoni, and the navel 
of Vishnu is c(»minonly denoted by a convexity^ 
ill tlie centre, while the contents of the vessel 
are symbols of the linga. This argha, as a; 
type of the adhara saoti, or power of coiioep-. 
tion, excited and vivified by the Ijnga, prinpua 
or pliallus, is supposed to be one and the samw 
with the ship Argo, which was bniU, accord-' 
Ing to Orpheus (Argon, verse 66) by Juno 
and Pallas,.and, acetirding to Apollontis (Bpok 
[() by Pallas and Argus, aud at the inttanee* 
of Juno. 'I'he word yiini, as it is usually pro¬ 
nounced, nearly resembles the name of tho 
p^ncipal Hetruscuii goddess; and the Saiia^ 
krit phrase Arghauatlia Iswurii, seems accurate¬ 
ly rendered by Plutarch (on Iris and Osiris)/ 
when he asserts that Osiris was commander of 
the Argo. I'hough it cannot be affirmed that 
the words p’h&la or fruit, and p’h(lils,afiowef,: 
had ever the sense of phallus, yet fruits aiiti 
flowers are the chief oblations in the aricha : 
and trip’halli or trip’hadi is a name sometimes 
given, especially in the west of India^ to tho 
trisulaor trident of Mahadeva. Jutdter)lri-: 
phylleuB, of the Paiichan islands, waano other^ 
than Siva holding a triphala, or triphadi, wbo> 
is represented also with three eyes, to denote^ 
a triple energy ; as Vishnu ^nd PriPhb^l^ aiw: 
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tjrpHied by ftn ^squiliiUM ttiang!^, Mii Wilfotd, iii the eighth votiwe of the 
(^fateh bkevtise givee tea f<!^wof capteity Asiatic Reseavches, continues hie essay oa the 

eeojelntly^ when theiv poWeie ere Supposed to Sacred Isles in the west, from which is taken 
be combfned by two such equal triangles in- the following description <>£ Mertk the fabiu 
tetieoting each other.*’ (Ai.Eeji. i^oZ. iii. Ions mountain so often referred to by eastern 
36o.) C^e of the legends connected with the iiiythc)l(»gists Mem is the sacred nnd pri- 
subject of lings, ^oni, arga, &c., is that one meval linga, and the eartli beneath is tiie 
day, as Mabadeva Was rambling over the earth, mysterious yoni, expanded, and open like 
naked, be chanced to pass near the spot where the padma. or lotuS. The convexity m the 
several muni were performing their devotions ; centre is the os tinose, or navel, of Vishnu ; 
Mahadeva laughed at them, and insulted them and they often ' represent the physiological 
in very provoking and indecent terms, enfor- mysteries of their religion by the emblem of 
cing his abuse by significant signs and gestures, j the lotus, \vkere the whole flower signifles 
The offended muni cursed him ; and the botlt the earth and the two principles of its 
linga, priapus or phallus, fell to the ground, fecundation : the germ is both Meru and the 
Mahadeva, in this state of multilation, travel* linga : the petal and filaments are the nioun- 
led over the world, bewailing his mlsfortuiie : tains which encircle Mem, and are also the 
his consort too gave herself up to grief, and type of the yoni : the four leaves of the calyx 
followed him in a state of distraction, repeating are the four vast regions towards the cardinal 
mournful songs. This, Mr. Wilford says (As, points : the leaves of the plant are thediftwrent 
lies. voL iv. p. 366) is what the Greek islanda in the <*cean round Jarabn: and the 
mythologists call the wanderings of Dematur, whole floats upon the water like a boat. At 
and the lamentations of Bacchus. The world the end of the essay are curious plates, re¬ 
being thus deprived of its vivifying principle, presenting Meru under the fanciful semblance 
generation and vegetation were at a stand; of a h)tu8, R»)d other geographical extrava- 
gods and men were alarmed ; and having dis- gances of the bindu puranica, or poetical fabu- 
oovered the cause of it, searched for and found lists. The hindus do' not say, like the Chal- 
the sacred linga, grown to an immense size, deans, that the earth has the shape of a boat 
«nd endowed with life and motion. Having which is only a type oHt. It is tlieir opinion 
worshipped the sacred pledge, they cut it into that at the time of the flood, the two princi* 
tbirty-orte pieces; which, polypus like, each pies of generation assumed the shape of a 
became a perfect linga. The devata left one boat with its mast, in order to preserve 
and twenty of them on earth, carried nine to mankind. Enthusiasts among the hindus, 
heaven, and one to the inferior regions, for see these two principles everywliere ; in the 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the three clefts of rocks, commissures of branches, peaks 
worlds. To satisfy Devi, and restore all things among mountains, ike. The earth is* typified 
to their former situation, Mahadeva was born y a boat; the argba of the hindus, and the 
again, in the character of Bal-Iswara, the cymbium of the EL^yptians, are also emblems 
infant lord ; but suddenly became a man, f the earth, and of the mysterious yoni. 
under the title of Lileswara, or Iswara who The nrgha. or cymbium, signifies a vessel, cup 
gives delight: and after various adventures or dish, in which fruits aud flowers are offered 
met his consortthen in the character of Sami to the deities, and ought to be in the slmpe of 
Rama, who, by the sweetness of her vnice in a boat; though th«re «re tobe seen many that 
chaunting her own metamorphosis and that are oval, circular, or square. Iswara is called 
of Lileswara, attracted the notice of her for Argha nat’ha (or the lord of the boat-shaped 
mer and future spouse in his present cha- vessel): and Osiris, according to Plutarch, waa 
racter-*-till now entirely indifferent to tjie commander of tlie Argo, and was represented 
female sex. The goddess soon becoirre Liles- by the Egyptians in a boat carried by men, 
wari, and was happily re-united to her lord, who might, with propriety, be cal led Argonauts. 
In reference to what is stated by Mr. Wilford 'I'he ship worshipped by the Suevi, according 
in the As. Res. vol. viii. p. 256, the goddess to Tacitus, was the argba, f)r argo, and the type 
in this character ought rather, perhaps, be of the mysterious yoni. The Argha with the 
called Sjimi Devi. linga of stone, is found all over India as an 

Hindus insist that theblack stone in the wall object of worship ; it is strewed with flowers, 
of the Kaaba (or sacred temple of Mecca), is no and water is poured on the linga. The rim 
other than the linga, or priapus or phallus of represents the yoni, nnd'the fossa navicularis : 
Mahadeva; and that it was placed there by Ma- and instead of the Hngts Iswara might be 
homed out of coiitempi: but the newly-convert* represented standing in the middle^ they 
ed pilgt'ims would not give up the worship of the used to do In Egypt** Theling, lingaor lingam, 
black stone, and sinistroue portents forced the is always a conieal stohew^ 
xaiiiiaters of the new religion to connive at it. According to another hindu legend, daring 
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the genaiAl dejuge, Brahma, or the creatlog 
power, was aaleep at the bottom of the abyss : 
the geiieraUire powers of nature, both male atid 
female, reduced to their simplest elements, the 
linga and the yoni, assumed the shape of the 
hull of a ship, since typified by the argha, 
whilst the linga became the mast. In rbia 
manner they were wafted over the deep under 
the care and protection of Vishnu. Mr.Wil- 
ford adds in a note, that Mahadeva is some¬ 
times represented stauding erect in the mid¬ 
dle of the. mtgha in the room of the mast.” 
The Greeks seem to have brought with th«*m 
an acquaintance with the physiological wor¬ 
ship of the East-Aryans since styled hind us. 
The most ancient oracle and place of worship 
at Delphos was that of the earth in a cave, 
which was called Delphi, an obsolete Greek 
word, synonymous with yoni in Sanskrit: 
for it is the opinion of devout hindus that 
caves are the symbols of the sacred yotii. This 
opinion prevailed also in the west; for perfora- 
tions and clefts in stones and rocks were called 
cuiiui diaboli by the first Christians, who al¬ 
ways bestow'ed the apellation of devils on 
the deities of the heathen. Perforated stones 
are not uncommon in India ; and devout peo¬ 
ple pass through them, when the opening will 
admit of it, in order to be rege«»erHted : if 
too small, they put the foot or hand through 
it, and, with a sufficient degree of faith, it 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

In the Ins. of Menu, c. 1. v. 10, the waters 
are called Kara, because they were the first 
production of Nara, or the Spirit of God ; and 
since they were bis first ayana, or place of 
motion, he is thence named Narayana, or m<}v- 
ing on the waters. I^arayana in his v;atery 
cradle, is deemed a most mystical and pn»- 
fouud subject: his boat-shaped argha, its rim, 
its termination; the endless figure he assumes 
by the puerile conceit of putting his toe in his 
mouth, is supposed symbolical of eternity. 
The cradle is also styled vat patra, meaning 
the leaf of the sacred pi pala ; and pan pater, 
or leafy vessel; as well as argha patra, also 
known by each of the warfls forming the last. 
In marriage, and iu funeral ceremonies, as 
well as in that copious sacrifice of srad’ha, an 
argha is an indispensable utensil. The fanci¬ 
ful imageries of the hindus are of en dless num¬ 
ber. At the very extremity cjUled Malabar 
Point, is a cleft rock, to which numerous pil¬ 
grims and persons resort for the purpose of 
regeneration by the efficacy of a passage through 
this sacred type; This aperture is of consider¬ 
able devation, situated among rooks, of no easy 
access, an d^ in the stormy season, incessfintiy 
bufifetted by the surf of the ocean. The hindus 
however, are prone to fancying a type of some 
thing mysterious in almost every Bifbject that 
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can come under tfioir contemplation : any ibhig 
hollowed out, conveying an idea of eapaci^t 
they deem' typioal the yoni, or Argba^ itself 
a type of femde nature, or the jsacti, or powsor 
of Siva ; the sea, a pond, a Well, a eave» the 
palm of the hand, or any thing similatly hol¬ 
lowed, convey to their enthusiastic minds an 
idea of the argha.; and their periphery, real 
nr imaginary, an idea of the yoni. In dike 
manner, a mouutain, a hill, a tree deprived of 
its boughs, a mast, a pole, ar^ obelisk, a 
pyramid, or anytliing conical or er^ct, ex** 
cites an idea of the linga; and. such objects 
they can fancy its symbol; a conical stoire iS 
particularly so esteemed, or fire, whose uatiirsl 
and necessary form is conical. Hence a triaiif 
gle, with its apex upwards, is the immediate 
type of Mahadeva, who in some relations is fire 
personified. Vishim is, in like mauner, a per¬ 
sonification of the principle of humidity ; atid 
water is symbolized by a cone, or triangle, with 
its apex ddw’nwards : these types correctly de¬ 
noting the asceudingand descending pmpeHies 
of their respective prototypes, elemental fire 
and water. The two conjoined, like the maso¬ 
nic symbol, express the junction or niiioii of the 
two elements, ur deities: this mark, or cbaiao* 
ter, is said to represent also Vishnn and 
PritMiivi, of wliom an equiluterial triangle is 
severally the type. The larger the object, the 
more vernerablo: the pyramids and obelisks of 
Egypt have been supposed of this origin. The 
sea itself, or rather its containing concave,ds 
regarded thearghaof the world.—-ilfayo/'A/oor’s 
Hindu] jpantkeony p. . Coleman^% Hindu 
Mythology, Az* litB,vol. ii. p. 471. MrXjolt- 
hrookein vol.y'n, 8 9, p. 256'. Mr, Wilford in 

do, iii. 365/ iv, 366; vii, 256, viii, 274, ix. See 
Argha, Bhavani, Burabur, Caves, Hindoo, Lin* 
ga, Ceremonies, Narayana, Sacti, Sati, Sects, 
YONIJA. See Yavann, Yoni, Yonicita. 
YOONG. Burm. Cunooarpus acumihatus, 
Roxh, Royle, 

YOORAB. See Saba. 

YOOSHOOUNG. See Kunawer. 
YOOSOO See Kunawer. 

YOOZ. See Kokan., 

YOQTAN. Father of thirteen races of 
South Arabia. 

YORA-BANQALA, from yora a pair, and 
bangala, a onerstoried house; an idol-temple, 
made, like two thatched houses, or bigfigala, 
placed side to side ; and has wbat is oalM in 
England a double-pitched roofi gencraUj 
covered with tiles. or bricks- The/froxxt is 
open without doors. These temples are de^ 
dicated to different gods, bu4are not nowire-^ 
quently built in BengaL ^ 

YOUART. Pbbb, curds; and whey,, the 
principal delicacy tu be found AinongsA the 
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tribes near SyriA*-^i?oiAei»'s Tra- 
v^ jTom the Eatt p. 5(k 
] ; YOUMA-DOUNQ, the Arracon range of 
mountains^ length about 600 miles from 
Muunepoor^ lat 22"* 20\ to Cape Negrais, lat 
16^. The average height ie 3,000 to 5,000 
feet. Blue Mountain in lat. 22^ 37.^ and 
long. 93^ is 8,000 feet. Pyramid Hill is 
3,000 feet. The crest of Aeng Pass is 4,517 
feet. The pass from Podangmew to Ramree 
is 4,000 feet. From Blue Mountain there is 
a gradual elope to C. Negrais, which is about 
300 feet high. The Youmadoung is a continua¬ 
tion of the great mountain chain commencing 
at the S. of Assam, in 26^ 30', and extends S. 
running parallel with the river Irawaddy, and 
forms a natural barrier between Arracanand 
Ava. 

YOUNG. Captain Jambs, I. N. Author of 
Memoir of the Maidive [elands. Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1836—1838 ; Bombay reprint, vol. i. 
54—Account of famine in the Laccadives in 
1841, in Bombay Times, August 13, 1851; 
Madras Spectator and Bombay Times, Octo- 
ber 1, 1847. 

YOUNG, Captain John, younger brother 
of Captain James Young. Autlior of Currents 
in the Arabian Sea. See Orlebar’s account of 
in Athenseum, 1847 ; Rep. Brit. Ass. 1848. 

YOUNG-MA. Chin. Eriobotrya Japonica, 
Loquat. 

YOUNG-THA. Burm. This tree is found 
in moderate quantities along the sea coast 
near Tavoy and Mergui. Its maxi mum girth 
is 3 cubits and maximum length 30 feet. 
The seasoned timber sinks in water. It is a 
heavy durable Wood, used for posts and planks 
of houses, and not bad for planes or bandies, 
though surpassed for these by other woods of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui.— Cape. Dance. 

YOWL ISLAND, a name of Aiou island. 

YOW-MALAY. Burm. In Tavoy, a 
strong, heavy, rough, white wood ; used for 
house-posts.—ifr. Blundell, 

YSERHOUT. Dut. Iron wood. 

TU the Great, is the first Chiuese monarch 
of whose reality there is no doubt, and his 
accession occurred about 2000 years before 
the Christian era. Systematic Chinese history 
hardly goes back so far as B.C. 2000, i.e.,' to 
the reign of Yu. Yu was the founder of the 
dominion of the kings or princes of Shen-si 
in S* China, as far as the great river. He 
diverted the course of the Yellow River to 
^ fertilise the lands between the two rivers. 

YUCCA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the section Aloe, of the natural order Liliacese. 
The corolla isitiferior, bell-shaped, its seg¬ 
ments without nectaries ; stamens club-shap¬ 
ed ; style none; berry hexagonal, of six ceils ; 
seede numerous, flat. The species of Yucca 
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are natives of the southern Evinces of the 
United SUtes, and biing tliere exposed to 
extremes, are capable of livingin the open air, 
both ill iH^rope and India* lliey are Conspi¬ 
cuous for their noble show of lily-like wh^ 
llowers,as well as for their longswordrsliaped 
leaves terminated by a thorny point. They, 
no doubt, all abound jn fibre, and some of a 
fine quality and strong in nature, has been sent 
from Madras, separated from the leaves of 
I the Yucca angnstifolia. Other species flourish 
as far north as in the botanic garden atSaha- 
runpore. The fibres also take colour, and 
specimens were sent from*Madras'", dyed red, 
orange, purple, and green. Fibre has also 
been separated from other specievof Yucca, as 
Y. aloifoiia and Y. filnmentosa. The Yucca 
fibres are amongst those which have receive<i 
the name of silk-grass. Those sent from India 
are from two to four feet in length, ati[d are 
rather wiry, or resembling those of the 
more than they do the fibres of Bronielia. 
Y. gloriosa, Zi., common Adam’s-needle, is a 
caulescent plant with lanceolate straight fur¬ 
rowed leaves, their edges smooth and entire; 
it is a handsome plant, a native of Peru and 
North America. It grows on the shores of 
Carolina, where it blossoms in July and Aiir 
gust, its panicle of elegant flowers attaining a 
height of 10 or 12 feet. In British gardens 
the stem of this plant does not attain a height 
of more than 2 (U* 3 feet Y. aloifoiia, L., aloe¬ 
leaved Adam's-needle, has linear, InnceoLite 
even straight leaves, with the edges bordered 
by fine callous notches, it is a native of 
North and South America. Y. draeonis, //., 
drooping leaved AdamViieedle, and Y; fila- 
mentosa, Z., thready Adam’s-needle, are oiilti- 
vated in England for ornament. The latter grows 
in the open air, knd blossoms in the autumn. 
Its flowers are panicled and pendulous, and of 
a cream colour. The leaves have their edges 
beset with long Recurved threads. The several 
species are quite Roxburgh^ Voigt, 

Horl. Calcutteneia Subiibranui^ p, B61-662. 
Meed, Exhib, Jur, Mep, See Evergreens. 

YUCCA ALOIFOLtA, Z, produces a white, 
pliant and strong fibre, resembling that of the 
Agave ill all respects, but is apt to be discolored 
by steeping, which the Agave is not.— 
Riddell, M., E, Juried Report, 

YUCCA GLORIOSA. AdamVneedlo. is 
sometimes called an Aloe, has a strong, Aqo, 
but rather stiff fibre, suited for the manu¬ 
facture of cordage; it very soon becomes dis • 
oolored by steeping, but is not so liable to 
rot aa some of the other fibres of this kind ; 
the plant is not abundant in Soutbenm itidta, 
but grows easily and mig^t bo propagated 
to a great extent— M. E. J. R. 

YUCHI, or Tochari, a Scythian tribe, who 
Y * . 952 
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diispossesned tli9 Siik» Scythians of their con* 
quests in Afghafiiatan. They retained their 
poVer in Northern India until the third cen¬ 
tury of our era. Anibakapi or AiuSkatis, are 
ty^o mounds, ruins of ancient cities where 
three brothers, Sir Kass, Sir Suk, and Amba, 
ruled about 1800 dr 1900 years ago. This date 
would make the three brothers contemporary 
with Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, the 
three great kings of the Yuchi or Kusiian race 
of Iiido-Scythlaus, with whom General Cun¬ 
ningham on other grounds, is inclined to iden¬ 
tify them. The Yuchi people are believed to 
have been of a Tibetan race, who became known 
in the west as Indo-Scytiiiaus, and at a later 
date as White Hun. ' Thov were driven from 
their seats somewliere between China and 
Khotaii, by the great Turkisli race of Hiong- 
nii. After some intermediate halts they arriv¬ 
ed first in Tawan, or Fargliana, and afterwards 
in Tahla, or Baotriana, where they destroyed 
the Greek dynasty and settled themselves. 
The Chinese emperor was desirous of opening 
communication with them in order to excite a 
diversion against the Hiong-nu, the constant 
disturbers of tlie Chinese frontier, and about 
B. 0. 135 he sent for this pnrp<*8e a party 
under au officer called Clmng kian. On their 
way they were cauglit by the Hiong-uu and 
kept prisoners for ten years. Chang-kian 
then escaped with some of his comrades,, but 
adhering to his mission succeeded in reaching 
Tawan, where’ he was well I'eceived by the 
people who were acquainted by fame with the 
powers and riches of China, though they had 
never had any direct cominunication with that 
country. Finding that the Yuchi had gone 
south to Bactriana, he followed them thither, 
but failed to induce them to quit their new 
seats upon the Oxus. to return to their eastern 
deserts and battle with the Hiong-iiu. 

During the first century, the power of China 
had.decayed aiul the Hiong^nu recovered their 
ascendancy. In A. D. 83, however. Panchao, 
one of the mo^t illustrious commanders in the 
Chinese annals, apiieared in the field, and in 
a few years recovered the Uigur country and 
all westerq Tartary to the empire.— Fule 
Cathay I. p. liv, Iv, Cunningham Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, See Greeks, Kabul, l{!anda- 
har, Afghan, Jut, White Hun. 

YUDHISHT'HIRA. A prince of great 
celebrity in hiudii history, who, according to 
Indian authors, reigned about the beginning 
of the Kali yug; sotne, however, fir the epoch 
of his reigti 658 years later, or in the year 
2448 before Clirist He is said to have i^eti 
coutemppFary with the. astronomers Parasara 
and Qarge*. 

The commencement of the Kali yuga 3101 

3 ^ : 


BJ C. The true date seems to have been about 
B. C. 1400. 

Yudhisht’hira and Baldeva, after the Maha- 
bhhrata, returned to Saurashtra, and after 
the death of Krishna, they went northwards 
and are supposed to have reached Greece. 
Yudisbtra, commonly called Dharma rajah, 
was the eldest of the five Pandava. 

Yudhisht’hira is a Sanscrit term from yiid« 
dull, war, and st’hira, firm. See Inscriptions, 
Magadba, Mahabharata, Krishna, Polyandry, ^ 
Pandti. 

YUE. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

YUEN. The Yuen dynasty of China, which 
succeeded the Sungh in A. D. 1271, were 
Mongols, immediate descendants of Chengbis 
Khan, who adopted Chinese civilization* only 
in a very slight degree, and were consequently 
soon expelled again. The first emperor of the 
native dynasty, the Ming, which succeeded 
them in A. D. 1368, though a promoter of 
literature, w^as himself illiterate, having been a 
servant in a monastery. But the third sove¬ 
reign of the line who began to reign A D. 
1403, had a splendid library formed and 
several encyclopaedic works compiled. He 
pnbli.shed an edition of the Sacred Books, 
which is known by the affix to their title of 
‘‘Tatreuen,” in full completeness. 

YUG, Yuga, or Yoga, signifies properly the 
conjunction, and sometimes the opposition of 
the planets. It is, however, more generally used 
for signifying a long period of years, at the 
expiration of which certain phenomena, or cir¬ 
cumstances, recur. The principal series of the 
yug made use of in present times in astrono¬ 
mical computations, are the Maha yug, Satya, 
Treta, Dwapara, and Kali ynga. It is gene¬ 
rally admitted that ancient hiudu astronomers 
invented their yug with reference to some pf 
Jupiter and the Sun’s conjunctions, in the be- 
giiming of the zodiac ; and that more recent 
ones with a view to lengthen their periods^ 
have referred them to those of Saturn and the 
Sun. Modern European couinufntatorH have 
made great alterations in the epochs and dura# 
tions of these yug, without changing their 
names. Yuga dina(so]hetimes written yugadia) 
means the anniversary of the day on which, 
the current mahayug, and any one of the four 
lesser yug begau ; which anniversary Is al¬ 
ways noticed in the calendar. Telugu astro¬ 
nomers use sometimes the Urm yugadia foi^. 
ahargana. Kala, or Gala, Time, in its natural; 
acceptation, is a term applied to a great varie¬ 
ty of mathematical and astronomical subjectia 
—Captain Edward Warren^ Kala San-^ 
kalita, 

YUH. C^l^. 

Jade, Bica. | Sutasb, Tximk 

Yashm, I 
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TfeiB mineral i 8 aiip(>oaedlftjriin 0 tt to be jad,6, | jade articles have been du|^ np Ia Sufope in 
but Mr. Crawfiird calls it iiohle eerpeatine. opnnectioa withvei^aneie^ 

Jatnes Prineep coiiaidere that ihis mineral is Predet^ic PorUrs H, A(ediea^ JjKe- 

prase rather than jade. Both Crawfiird and sionary ui Ventral Ckim> UonirikutionB, to- 
Pembei^tOQ call this green, translucent and ward* tJhe MaUri.a Mtdiea and Natural Rh- 
very bard mineral noble serpentine^ It is fimiid tory o/Ghiaa^ Shanghai^ Lmdan, 1871. Oapt. 
ill the long narrow valley of the Ooroo or Oru, Yule*8 Mmbaisy to the Court Ava^ p, 147. 
a tributary of the Ningthe or Kyendweu, YUGA, an age ; of these the hinddoa rec- 

some fifty pr sixty miles west of Mogoniig. kon four, viz :— ' V 

The mineral is dug up by the Slum and Krita or Satya yuga, 1,728,000 years. 

Kakhyeii races; it is found in the form of Dwapara yuga, ... 1,294,000 years. 

boulders embedded ill yellow clay, and the Treta yuga,. 884,000 years. 

larger blocks p.re transported by means of Kali yuga, .. ... 432,000 years, 

bsmboo frames, borne by four or five men. It YUGADYA. Sans. From yuga, aiidadya, 
is largely purchased by the Chinese in Hannah the first. See Yog. 

for exportation to China, where it fetches an YUGA PUTRU. Sans. Bauhinia candi- 
extravagant price, and is manufactured into da, var. of B. variegata. 
cupls, bracelets, <kc. It is of the Yuli stone that YU^-SADDAN, or Yug-brasht,, or Yug- 
tlie Chinese form their waved emblem bf Ion- byasa,/in the hindn religion, a class of persons 
gevity, specimens of which sometimes bring who, by extraordinary pious ■ pains, obtain 
lOO dollars. Respectable Chinese at Amara* miraculous longevit}% prolonging their lives 
poora represent tins trade as amouiitim; to to some hundreds Of years. As far as can be 
^‘om six to ten lacs of tikals per annum. This gathered, it is regarded by them as the faoul- 
is probably exaggerated ; but the mineral is ty of drawing, Jby degrees, all the breath (or, 
said to sell in Cliina for twice its weight in perhaps, the principle of life, or the soul,) info 
silver. Dr. Bayfield was informed tliat the the upper part of the head, and thus continue 
duty on tlie stone sometimes reached 40,000 for any number of years the aspirant may 
rupees a year. Captain Hannayf however, have previously determined on, or, as others 
was told at Mogoung that, includini: thiadii- say, in proportion to his piety, in estate of 
ty, the revenue of the town and neighbouring insensible absorption,exempt from the destruc- 
villages did not exceed 30,U00 rupees a year, tive operations of earth or water, but not of 
The persona who come to make the purchases fire. Tlie sect called Byragi or Viragi, are sp¬ 
are Chinese mahomedans. parently the most frequent and successful 

It is met with, also, in Fung-t’ien-fu (Shing- pretenders to this extraordinary power. Per¬ 
king), Lien-chau-fii (Canton), in Shau-tung, haps the following tale in Wilford^s Egypt 
near Khoten, Karakash, Yarkand, and other and the Nile, may allude to the practice. On 
places in Turkestan and Mongolia, in the rivers the banks of the Kali dwelt a brahipan, whose 
amongst the Siansk mountains, to the S- W. name was Lechayanasa, a sage rigorously de- 
of Lake Baikal, in E. Siberia, and other places vout, skilled in the learning of the Vedas, and 
in Central Asia ; also iu N. Zealand, Polynesia, firmly attached to the worship of Hari; but 
and the United States. It is of various co- having no male issue, he was long disconso- 
lours, white, blue, yellow and green, and the late, and made certain oblations to the god, 
milk white and light green varieties are the wliich proved acceptable, eo that his wife, 
most valued. It is the Yula or gem par ex- Saukriti, became pregnant, after she had tast- 
cellence of the Chinese, and its hardness, ed part of the Cham, or cake of rice,* which 
weight, sonoi^ety and peculiar sombre tint had been ofifered. In due time, she was de- 
are the points in this precious stone on which livered of a beautiful boy, whom the tirah- 
the Chinese found their rstimate of its value, maiis, convened at the jatakarma> or ceretuo- 
It consists chemically of the silicates of mag- ny on his birth, unanimously agireed to haihe 
liesla and alumina, with varying quantities of Haridata, or given by the divinity. Wheu 
chromium, and perhaps other metals, accord- the sanskara, or institution as a brahman, 
ihgto the tint of tlie stone.. Philosophers and was completed by his investiture with the aa* 
physicians have ascribed all sorts of proper- oerdotal string, and the term of his siudent- 
. UeC td this mineral, which however, as a medi- ship in the Veda was pjsst, his parents* urged 
dhal eubstahce for any purposes of pbarmady, him to enter into the seeond order, or that of 
cah^ haVb no other effect than so much stealite a married man ; but he ran into l^e woods; 
or soapstone. ThC Chinese suppose it to pos- and passed immediately into the fourth order, 
sess humane, just, intelligent, brave and pure di^laiming all worldly ooxmeetiODS^ and whol- 
qualities, presumed to be conve 3 red td the ly devoting himself to Vtshnu^ be eofitinually 
wearer. Those who wear, it are said to be re- practised the sam^biyoga, or union with the 
lieved from the olatdfo of gravitation. Chinese deity by eoutempisiioDy fixing hisimind soin- 
«d4 Y 3t5i 
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teniely on Qod,t|i!^ .hia rital soul seem^ con- 
c^atratad iQ Bi»hnift>raudhra, or pineal 
gland; while bja aiiiipal faeultiea were aua- 
pended, but his bcxiy sti^ll uncorrupted/till 
the reflux of the, spirits put them again in 
motion ; hiod^s assert that some Yogi have 
remained in thU state for years, and the 
faiicirul. gradations are minutely described in 
the Yoga-sastra ; and even delineated in the 
flguree called Shat-cliakra, under the emblems 
of lotus-flowers with different numbers of 
petals, according to the supposed stations of 
the soul in her mystical ascent.^6V>Zcman, 
Mythology of the Hindoos, p, 426. As. Hes. voL 
iii. p, 456 See Chaiiga Deva. 

YUKAQEER See India. 

YULATT. Hind. Populua nigra. 

YUL CHUNG. See Lrtdak. 

YULE, Colonel, an officer of the Bengal 
Eiigiiieertt, author of Embassy toAva : Cathay 
and the way thither; he was in charge of the 
Observatory at Aden in 1840. Anthorofan ac¬ 
count of the Kassia hills. Bl. As. Trans. 1854, 
vol, xiii. 153,—On native tree bridges, Scan¬ 
dinavian antiquities.—Tremendous falls of 
rain at Cherrapoonji. Ibid.—Translation of the 
Canal Grant of the Emperor Acbar, with 
notes on the we.stern Jumna canal. Ibid, 1839, 
vol. X. 113,— Dr. Buist's CataL 

YUL-SUNG. See Tibet. 

YUMA. See India, Khyen, Yoraa. 

YUMBOKH. Hind. Ulmus erosa. 

YU-MUH. Thenomade Yu-mub, wandering 
herds, one of many small scattered tribes. 
They and the Tosang, slayers of bird, beast, 
or flsh, who give the skin or flesh as tribute, 
are variously interspersed throughout the 
military jurisdictions of extra-provincial China, 
and are administered more or less by military 
functionaries. The Tosang are to be found in 
Kirin, and Tsitsihar of the Manchurian provin¬ 
ces, and Urianghai ; the Yu-muh are at Chang- 
kia-kau, and in Hi; Jeh-ho of the map, 'I’ar- 
bagetai, Urianghai, Kobdo, and Tibet; there 
are also Yu-muh between Tibet and the Kan- 
suh frontier, under the minister residing at 
Si-uiiig-fu, and on the borders of Shansi in 
the Kwei-hwa command. 

YUNAM, also called Nam-tso, a glacier 
lake in Lahul at an elevation of 15,570 feet 
above the sea. Glacier lakes are accumulations 
of water formed by one glacier obstructing the 
outlet of a higher one, and are of frequent 
occurrence. At times the wall of ice breaks 
away before the pifessure of the swollen 
waters, when the lower lands become suddenly 
inundated, and the torrent rushes on with 
uninterrupted violence for miles, exercising 
a marked influence even down to the lower 
parts of the rivers. Two of the most elevated 
glacier lakes are the Deo^Tali in Qarbwal 
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(17.740 /ee(). and tita Njftm-taOj nr T»nani, in 

Lahul (10,670 feet.) 

YON AN. Bind, Pnrs. Oreeicfc 

YBNANI. Bi{id., a ^ireek : algo in IncUa 
a system of medicine. See Qreielce, India, 
Kabul, Yavana. 

YUNG-MA-D^. Bobu . Abelmpaditu ea* 
culentus, W. <k A. 

YUNG-MAI. Chin. Eriobotrya japoqica* 
Lindl^ Loquat. 

YUN LIANG. See Teen-tsing-foo, 

YUNNAN is bounded oa the north by 
Sze-tuen, on the sputh by Laos and TonquiUg 
on the east by Kwan-se, and Ho-nan, and on 
•the west by the Burman empire; a small 
portion of the north-west is bounded by Thi¬ 
bet. The surface of this province is estimat¬ 
ed at 57,000 square miles, aiid its populatipn 
at seven millions. Yunnan is the most 
south westerly of the provinces of Chiua pro¬ 
per, and contains a large number of mahome- 
dans. Marco Polo, whose book was written in 
1295, describes the inhabitants of the princi¬ 
pal city as a mixed assemblage of idolator^ 
Nestorian Christians, and mabomedans. 
The mabomedans are said to be descendants 
of a body of 10,000 soldiers who were subsi¬ 
dized in A. D. 757 from Bagdad, and then sent 
to colonise Yunnan. The mabomedans of 
Yunnan are styled Pan-thay by the Burmese 
and Quay by the Chinese. Pa-thi in Burmese 
means any mahomedan. Yunnan has silver 
mines at Loosoonphoo worked by mabome- 
duns, there, also, called Pan-thay. Yunnan 
became independent of Chiiiaabout 1856 on a 
revolt of the mahomedans. In 1854 the trade 
with Burmah was valued at half a million 
sterling. The western provinces of China have 
a population of upwards of a hundred andi 
twenty millions, with whom, ni present, India 
maintains no intercourse. The question of 
a direct route into these countries inu 
then, one of the deepest interest, aod 
there are political as well as commercial 
advantages to be gained by driving a great 
highway into Western China from the Bay of 
Bengal: the importance of a western route in¬ 
to China is generally conceded. The qnesBon 
remains, however, whether it is practicable or 
not. The extremity of British territory in 
Pegu is within two hundred and fifty miles of 
Esmok, a town on the Chinese frontier. A 
railway) or high road, along the bank of the 
Salween to the neighbourhood of Monoi, wbuld 
there join an existing caravate track to 
Esmok, and from Esmok to the Yahg'-tee- 
Kiang. Yunnan is a rich mineral cPuntiy 
rieiiig towards the north into a wild moun¬ 
tain region* but sloping to the south into a 
country of rich pastures and open plaine,^ A. 
great traffic exists o?er this tract bettiedtt 
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Chim &nd the Laos States, the Siamese, various unsuccessful attemps to obtain a set- 
the Barman Shan States of Limmai Moni and tlement in Kabul (at the time when Mirza 
inducted by great caravans of ponies, mules, Ulug, surnamed Kabuli, ruled that kingdom,) 
^d donkeys.— China* finally established themselves in Swad and 

YtlNSALEN. See Karen, Bijor, which, at the period, were governed by 

YIINXINDICA appears to be met with in a dynasty of princes styled Soltani, who de- 
Afghahistan and Tibet. Mr. Qoold describes rived their lineage from Alexander the Great, 
a kind of nuthatch to inhabit the Himalayan Bijor is certainly the Bazira of Alexander, 
mountains towards Kashmir, but the bird in and the celebrated rock of Aornos ought 
question is unknown in Central India proper- to be situated either in Bijor or Swad or the 
ly so designated. adjoining country of Kuttor. The Yusuf- 

YUNX TORQUILLAjthe Wryneck of Eu- zye possess, in addition to Swad and Bijor, 
rope, Asia, N. Africa, China, Japan, Kamschat- the tract situated between those provinces, 
ka; is common in India, as in Britain; migratory, and the rivers of Kabul and Indus; the great- 
YUPO. Hind. Avena fatua. • est part of which is described as a desert in 

YUR. Hind. Salix alba. the Ayin Akbari, but by Bernoulli as a 

YURISH. Pers. Assault, storm, invasion, forest, 
commonly supposed to give the English or The Yuzufzye tribes now hold all the districts 
Irish ciry “hooroosh.** to the north of the Lauddaey Sind, or eastern 

YURO, in Mindoro, is the heart or pith half of the Kabul river, though they were in 
of the trunk of a palm, known by the name of Baber’s time, new comers. Saint Martin, in 
Cabo negro. his Memoire Analytique sur la Carte de 1’ Asie, 

YUSSER, a species of kerotophyte, which In endeavouring to identify Hwuen Thsang's 
abounds in the harbour of Jedda, and has a Ou-to-kia-han-tcha, not with Atok, but with 
most singular effect under water, from its Hund, mistaking the pronounciation of the 
gently waving motion when agitated by the latter name, complains in reference to Yusuf- 
tide. It is of a deep black colour. On being zye and the region about Peshawur, that 
taken up it is flexible, but when dry it be- mallienreusemeiit nous sommes ici sur un ter- 
comes very brittle. One species, says Lord rain dont I’exploration archeologique est a peine 
Yalentia, my divers were very anxious I entamee. Few even of the scores of mounds 
should touch with my tongue ; suspectitig a which cover the plains of Yuzufzye, have yet 
trick, I made them do it, and soon found by been in any way investigated, much less open- 
their grimaces, that it stung severely.— Vaten- ed ; and still fewer have been the attempts to 
tia!B Voyage and Travels^ vol, iii, p. 320. search the hills which abut on this plain, aU 
YUTE. See Krishna. Gete ; Jat, though every attempt in this direction has 

YUTHIA, or Juthia, in lat, 14° IS'N., been abundantly rewarded. From independent 
about 72 miles up the Menam river, was for- Chilas and the Looloosur Lake away through 
merly the chief city of Siam, but the Siamese the Yuzufzye to Swat, there is an unknown 
were driven from it in 1767 by the Burmese, land often entered here and there by the ex- 
YU-THIAN. Tib. Kbotau. peditions of the British, which it would be 

‘ YUTHICA. Hind. Sans, leaves of Citrus well for scientific as well as political reasons 
llmonum. that we should know better, The few art re- 

YUTHIKA. Sanso. great flowered jasmine, mains spared by the mahomedans, with their 
J. grandiflorum. It is also a name of a creeping traces of Greek origin, such as the nude figure 
iind of jasmine, J. auriculatum.— Hind. Theat. in chain armour with the Macedonian chlamys, 
ii. p. 100. and the Greek head of Buddha the chin of 

YUTI. See Bactria. which only is Indian, found at Jamalgarhi, 

' YUVA RAJAH, in ancient Vedic times, make us long for an archseologicarsur^ey of 
an heir apparent to the throne. the land which Alexander subdued, bUt which 

YUVA RAJA DEV A. See Inscriptions. British have not even explored.— 

YUWA. Bukm., a village. Memoir, p. 161,2,3. * ■ 

YU-WAH. See India. Y-WAI-GYEE. Burm. Adenantherapkyo- 

YUZUFZYE, a numerous tribe of Af- nina. 
ghans, who quitted their ancient habitations YZER. Dut. Iron, 
between Ghizni and Kandahar, and after YZERKRAMERI. Dut. Hardware. 
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Z, the twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
English language^ is also found in most of 
the modern languages of Europe. It is a 
sibilant consonant, and is merely a sonant or 
vocal s. It is quite a characteristic distinc¬ 
tion between the Sanscritic and Semitic dia¬ 
lects of India that the former are quite desti¬ 
tute of the symbol and the sound of z, whilst 
in the latter there are no fewer tliaii hve 
modifications. In the Arabic, three letters 
have individual powers, but with the exception 
of zh, which has the sound of the French j 
in jour, no difference of pronunciation is 
made in India. The hiudoo races who do 
not use z, are not able to distinguish between 
z and j, so that zor, strength, becomes jor, 
union ; roz day is pronoiuicod roj, for there is 
not any letter corresponding to z in the Sans¬ 
krit, Hindi, Marathi, Guzerati, Bengali, Urya, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, or Malayalam. 

Z A ABUT. Ar, a large bag-sleeved, black 
or brown colored robe, made of home-spun 
woollen, the garb of the Arab peasant, the 
hedge-priest, and the dervish.— Burton!s Pil¬ 
grimage to Meccah^ voL /. p. 24. 

ZAB. A river which divides the province 
of Fars from Khuzistan ] in is navigable for 
boats as far as the town of Endian, a distance 
of sixteen miles from the sea. Athur, the 
ruined city near the mouth of the upper Zab, 
now usually known by the name of Nimrud, 
is called Ashur by the Arabic geographers, 
and in Athur we recognise the old name of 
Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, re¬ 
marking that the barbarians changed the 
Sigma into Tau,— Muller's Lectures^ p. 233. 
Malcolm's History of Persia^ voL L p. 2. 

. ZABAB. Hbb. Gold. 

ZABABI* Hind, a kind of emerald. 
ZABAD. Arab. Civet. 

ZA-BAIN6, a tribe in Burmab. No trace 
of the Mon is left along the Yuma range,— 
tribes of the Karen family being the exclusive 
holders of its inner valleys. Some of the 
very imperfectly described tribes on the east¬ 
ern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-ren-ni, viz, the Za-baing, Khyen, &c. 
niay belong to the older immigrants. 

ZABAKTAD. Malat. Topaz ? 

ZAB AYER, a group of volcanic islands 
in the Bed Sea ; also written Zebayer. See 
Zebayer, Volcano, 

ZABEID, See Chaldea, 

ZABIB. Ab. Vitis yinifera, Linn, raisins. 
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ZABIT. Arab. Pera. a chief magistrate 
of a town ; in Egypt, the police magistrate. 

ZABLE8TAN. See Kandahar. 

ZABBJAD, or Zamarrad. Hind. Emerald. 

ZABTI. Arabo-Hind. resumed property 
or under arrest; also, in the Punjab, crops 6f 
the more val uable kind, poppy, sugar-cane, &c. 
on which a special acreage is charged. In the 
Panjab, opium is not made a Government 
monopoly as it is in Bengal; the people are free 
to cultivate if they choose, only it ranks as a 
^^Zabti*’ crop, and has certain higher charges 
made upon it. 

ZABUL, also Zabulistan, or Zawulistan, 
a large province south of Balkh and Kabul, 
including Sistan, and having Ghazni for its 
capital. Rustam Zabuli, the hero of the Shah- 
nama, is said to have been a native of this 
country. 

ZABULON. In a two hours walk from Na¬ 
zareth, Seppown is reached ; it is a small town 
upon a height near the entrance to the vale of 
Zabulon. From its situation, it has gained 
an unhappy distinction in the wars of the 
Holy Land. Six-hundred Christian knights 
were massacred in front of it by Jappadiu. 
The valley of Zabulon is narrow and well 
wooded. It is cultivated ; but, although the 
soil appears good, tillage is not very general— 
Skinner's Overland Journey^ vol, I. p. HO-l. 

ZAC. See Capreae, 

ZADIANUJ. Ab. Fennel; Nigella satiVa. 

ZADWAR. Ar. Curcuma zedoaria, 

Z A FA RAN. Hind. Crocus sativus. 

ZAFAR-NAMAH, the Persian name'of a 
work, purporting to contain a conversation 
between Aristotle and Burzmjmiher. ^ 

ZAFFER or Zafre, an impure oxide of 
cobalt, prepared by calcining its ores, and 
mixing the product with about twice its weight 
of finely powdered flint. It is used for com¬ 
municating a blue colour to glass, porcelain, 
and earthenware; and when roasted with 
potash, washed, and pulverized, forms smalts. 
— Waterston Faulkner. 

ZAFFERANO. It. Saffron. Crocus sativus, 

ZAFFBAN. Arab, Pbbs. Hind. Crocus 
sativus. 

ZAFFBON. Hind. Crocus sativus, Linn. 

ZAFFBONE. It. Safflower. 

ZAFIBO, It. Sapphire. 

ZAFRAN-l-HADID. PxRs. a sesqui-chlo** 
ride of iron, made by burying for ten days^in 
the ground a composition of iron filings iusd 
sal ammoniac, the damp of the earth oauim 
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the 8al ammoniac to act ou the iron.'^jDr. 

Bonigherger. 

ZAQATAT. The reason why the Tartars 
took the name of Zagatay, is said to have been 
that a long time ago there was an emperor of 
Tartary^ who was native of a city called Dor- 
gancho, mining the treasure of the world. He 
ruled over a vast territory which he had con¬ 
quered, and when he died* he left four sons* 
gained Gabuy, Zagatay, Ksbeque, and Charoas, 
all sons of one mother. When the father 
was dying, he divided the land amongst his 
sons, and Zagatay received the land of 
$amaToand, with other territory. The father 
told his four sons to be as one, for that, on the 
day in which discord arose amongst them, 
they would be lost. This Zagatay was a 
man of great bravery and generosity, but 
there rose up envy amongst the brothers, and 
they made war upon each other. When the 
people of Samarcand saw this, they rose 
against Zagatay, killed him, with many of 
his followers, and made one of their own 
countrymen emperor. Many followers of 
Zagatay remained in the land in possession of 
property on which to live, and, when their 
master was killed, all the people of the country 
called them the Zagatay. Timur Beg and tlie 
other Zagatay who follow him, are descended 
from these Zagatay Tartar, and many people 
of the land of Samarcand have now taken this 
name of Zagatay, that they may share in the 
g^*eat name which the Zagatay have now at¬ 
oned.— Markham*s Embassy p, 128, 129. 

ZAGHRITAH, a shrill cry with which 
Arab women welcome their wanderers home ; 
tha sound so gladdening to the returner, sends 
a chill to the stranger’s heart. The Egyptian 
word is generally pronounced Zagbrutah, the 
plural ii^ Zagharit, corrupted to Ziraleet. The 
classical Arabic term is Tahlil, the Persians 
call the cry Ki. It is used by women, and is 
formed by raising the voice to its highest 
pitch, vibrating it at the same time by rolling 
the tongue, whose undulations express now joy, 
now grief.— Burton^$ Bilgrimage to Meccah. 
vot, iii. p. 197. 

ZAGHUN. Hind. Cucumis melo. 

ZAGROS, a plain on the east, bounding 
With Khuzistan, the pashalik of Baghjdad. 
3 ^ Kasr-l-diirin, Khuzistan, Kurdistan, Ma- 
maseni. 

ZAGU^^BI. Hind. Rumex acutus. 

f AHAL. Ab. Saturn. 

AHA^tA. See Burr. 

ZAHARI QDQAL. Kash. Cicpta virosa. 
ZAHAR MOHRA, Hind. Be^r. l^ere 
'Jare ^vercd of these substances, ‘all of them 
I ^e(|ated amongst natiy^^ India to be capa- 
ibie of extracting poison, from a poisoned 
' a wound; one 
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of these, a mineral, is a hydrate of magnesia, 
and that from Khatai is more opaque and pale 
yellow colored than that from Ladak. Zahr- 
mohra of Ladak and of Suket, is serpen¬ 
tine, a hydrate of magnesia, whether as a 
bezoar or as common serpentine, or as 
calcined boties. The Zahr molira, applied 
to a snake bite, will absorb a small quantity 
of the poison ; but common earth, always 
at hand, will do better. A remark of Mr. Ba¬ 
den Powell seems to imply that, in the Pan¬ 
jab, serpentine is made into cups or bowls, 
which are supposed to crack and split if poi¬ 
son is put in them. In Europe a similar super¬ 
stition prevailed as to Venetian glasses, and in 
the middle ages, opal was believed to lose 
its color at the sight of poison. The kind of 
Zahr-mohra called “ khatai,*’ is a hydrate of 
magnesia, and most esteemed by the natives 
as a medicine. Zahr-mohra scientifically, is 
hydro-magnesite. A compound of magnesia 
is dug near Scardo in Enltistao, and thereout 
and turned into cups, plates, Szc.; it is sup¬ 
posed to have a wholesome effect on any 
fluid put into it, and to break should poison 
touch it. The kind of Zahr-mohra called 
Khatai, or Chinese/* is much valued by 
natives as a medicine : they grind the stone 
into a hue powder with water and swallow 
it.— Powell, 

ZAHAR-TOR. Hind. Identical with Za¬ 
har Mohra ; its meaning is poison antidote, 
from zabar, poison, torna, to break. 

ZAHN, also Wurtzel. Ger. Pellitory. 

ZAHR. Hind. Poison, mitha zahr is a 
species of Aconitum, khar zahra is the Neri- 
um odorum. 

ZAIBAK is surrounded by very high hills, 
and has four gates. See Badukhsbau. 

Z AID AN. See Khaiiazad. 

ZAILA, and Tajowra. In 1839, after the 
capture of Aden, it was deemed necessary to 
secure command of the harbours of Zailaand 
Tajowra on the Donkali coast, {lorts in 
Africa, nearly opposite to Aden, and the prin¬ 
cipal outlets of the trade of Southern Abyssi¬ 
nia. Tajowra is a depeniilency of Zaila, and 
both places were subject to the ima^s of 
Senna, but during the revolutions at Sehna, 
the chiehi of Zaila and Tajowra had assumed 
independence. Treaties were made, but Z^ila 
and Tajowra subsequently fell under tbe 
government of the Turks 
mentSf p. 815. 

ZAIN SHAH) A tnahbmeidan Bsint; obla¬ 
tions offered at his %hHne. 

ZAIN-UL-ABIDIN. Ab. A xnahomvdan 
name. See Khajah. 

ZAISI. Hind. Qlycirrhiza tri^hylla. 
ZAITUN. Hind^ Olea 'Enidpm^ the olive 
tre^ Also^ Olea ferfol^oa. 
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ZAiMBURUK. ? 

ZAITUN. The monastery visited by the 
Friar Odoric at Zaitnn, or Thsiuancheui was 
probably that called the Water-Lily, founded 
in the eighth century and still magnificent, 
boasting two great seven-storied towers.— Yule 
Catkay L p* 109. Chine Moderne^p, ll7. 

ZAJ BELUR. Pkrs. Alum. 

Z^-I-SflAM, a name signifying " Syrian 
vitriol.” It is brought from the westward, and 
seems to be common and by no means expen¬ 
sive ; a large mass of it was bought for a 
keroone. It is of bright yellow colour, like 
sulphur, and looks like the ore of some metal. 
It appears to be full of a very astringent acid. 

ZAKAT. An. a tenth or tithe, a legal alma 
amongst the mahomedans. 

ZAKAT. Guz. Customs. Duties levied 
on commodities of importance.— Faulkner. 

ZAKHM-I-HAIYATAH. Pbrs. Sphoeran- 
thus mollis; also S. hirtus, Glinus lotuides, 
Cissampeloa Pareira, and Tinospora cordi- 
folia. 

ZALACCA. a genus of palms with an 
edible fruit occurring in Malacca, Penang, 
Assam, and the Tenasserim Provinces. One 
species is known as ** Salac koombar” in Pen¬ 
ang, and “ Salac Batool,’* also “ Rungun,” 
in Malacca, Assam Koombar and Assam Paiah. 
The leaves are employed as thatch and fur 
baskets, &c.— Seeman. 

ZALACCA ASSAMICA. Wall. MSS. 
A plant of Assam, one of the Cocoacem.— 
Voiyt. 

ZALACCA EDULTS. Reinw. and Bl. 

Edible zalacoa | Calamus zalacca, Oartn, 

Grows in Burmah, the Malay and Eastern 
Archipelagos. A red scaly fruit is produced 
by this, but it is eaten by the natives only. 
The light Selung boat in which the mari¬ 
time Selung race of the Mergui Archipel¬ 
ago shoot over their waters, owe their 
buoyancy to the^tems of the edible zalacca, 
which form their sides. These stems are as 
light as, and of the consistency of cork, for 
which they are often substituted ; and the 
Selung are skilful in uniting them together 
to serve instead of planks, so as to make an 
unequalled sea boat, that floats on the waves 
like a swan.— Dr, Mason^e Tenasserim, 

ZALEYA DECANDEA. Bukm. syn. of 
Trianthema decandi-um, Linn, 

ZALZALAH. Hind. Pers. an earth¬ 
quake. 

ZAMAT. HInd. Suaeda frntrcosa. 

ZAMABRUD. Arab. Pbbs^ Emerald, also 
Beryl. 

ZAMBA* Hind. Pruima padus. 

ZAMBAK Ab. Polyanthes tuberosa. 

ZAMBASl PBRSi Jaaminam sambao* 
ZAMBDRUK> well pieessf or BtsaU oan- 
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non, mounted on camels and worked from 
off their backs. 

ZAM‘GYOUK, Bubm. Garuga, sp. 

ZAM I A, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cycadacese. Several species of 
Zamia are known, but most of them belong 
to the West Indies, of which two species, Z. 
horrida and Z. longifoliu have been intro¬ 
duced into British India. 

ZAMIA HORRIDA. Jacq. A small 
palm tree, one of the natural order €y^ 
cadaceae. This family of plants have a simple 
cylindrical trunk increasing by the develop¬ 
ment of a single terminal bud, and covered by 
the scaly bases of the leaves; another 
species is Z longifolia, Jacq. 

ZAMIN. Hind. Pers. earth, also written 
zemin. 

ZAMINDAR. Hind Pbrs. a holder or oc* 
cupant of a landed estate ; also written zemin¬ 
dar; the term is used in the Punjab only in the 
sense of a mere proprietor, and not as in 
Bengal to mean a wealthy landholder of a 
large estate. The zamiudars or cultivators of 
the soil, at Jell, as throughout Kuchi,ai-e the 
Jet race, who there seldom move abroad but on 
bullocks, and never unless armed. A Jet may 
generally be seen half naked—seated on a 
lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and 
west of Kach Gandhava, as also in Herat, 
Kandahar, and KabuU the Jet are seen as 
itinerant artizans, like gypsies. 

ZAMINDARF. The estate of a zamindnr, 
pertaining or relating to a zamindar. Zamin- 
darni, also zamindarni, a female of zamindar. 

ZAMINKAND. Hind. Arum campanu- 
latura, also Dioscorea bulbifera. Yam. 

ZAMIN-KI-MATCHI. Hind. The fact 
of the imbedding of fish in the earth is stated 
by trustworthy writers. Mr, Bonynge says 
(America, p, 165 ^ I have seen the natives in 
the north east of India, both to iny surprise 
and amusement, dig fish out of the earth. 
The fish is called “ earth fish,” “ Zamin-ki 
rautchi,” is of about five to seven inches in 
length, flat, and black in color, flesh hard, 
and in flavor somewhat like an eel. 

ZAMOBIN, a titular chief of Calicut; it is 
the European term for the Samari, the descend¬ 
ant of a royal family who tuled there ovet 
territories now comprised in the greater part 
of the coUeotorate of Malabar. By a treaty 
of 18th August 1792, the zamorin agreed t6 
act on the civil rules which the E, I. Com¬ 
pany might introduce; further ohaugeswere 
made by a treaty of June 1793, in Septetpber 
1794 and 15th November 1806; the ^ of 
which gave a consolidated allowance to 
mamn, to whom is allowed the 
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title of highness. Calient town is on the 
Malabar coast in lat. 11® IH' N., long. 
75 ^ 47j' E. Thick groves of cocoanut 
trees line the shore, and are divided from the 
sea by a belt of sand, while undulating green 
hills rise up behind, and a back ground of 
mountains is often bidden by banks of 
clouds. Its name is from Colicodu, a cock 
crowing, as Cheruman Permal gave his sword 
and all the laud within cock crow of a small 
temple to the zamorin, or rajah of Calicut, 
who attained considerable power in the 15bli 
century, but in the early wars of the Portu¬ 
guese, the British and the mahomedans of 
Mysore, that high place was lost; Tippoo 
Sultan destroyed the flourishing trade, expell¬ 
ed from the country the merchants and 
factors of the foreign commercial houses; 
caused all the cocoanut and sandal trees to 
be cut diiwn, and ordered the pepper plants in 
the whole surrounding district to be torn up 
and hacked to pieces because these plants, as 
he said, brought riches to the Europeans, and 
enabled them to carry on war against the lu- 
dians. Besides cocoanut products, coffee, pep¬ 
per, cardamoms, ginger, Cocculus Indicus, 
gingelly seed, turmeric, arrowroot, Croton 
aeeds, and Terra Japoiiica form articles of ex¬ 
port, There are many of the Tiar and Moplah 
race here. Calicut was the first port at which 
Vasco de Gama arrived ; it was visited in 
1494 by Pedro da Covilham.— 
Bartolomeo's Voyage to the East Indies, See 
Tiar, Moplah, Nicolo-di-Conti, 

ZA.MRUDI RANG. Hind, deep green, 
Zamrudi-mail-siahi rang, is very deep green, 
an invisible green ; in silk, a deep dark green 
color, nearly black. 

ZAMURRUD. Ab. Emerald. 

ZAM-ZAM. a well near Mecca, which 
tradition traces to the time of Hagar and 
her son Ishmael as the spring that gushed 
forth to relieve their thirst. Its water is ex¬ 
ported in little tins. 

ZAN. Pebs. a woman ; hence Zanana, 
women^s apartments. 

ZAND A. Hind. Dracocephalum hetero- 


^ ZANDIAN. Tel. The zonar or sacred 
cord of the hindoos ; zannar, zennar, zonar. 
See Upunainam. 

ZANQAR. Verdigris, sub-acetate of copper; 
when pounded it yields a green or blue green 
'6f great beauty. 

ZANGARI-KACHA-RANG. HiND.Ver- 
diter, a green color, not permanent; it is made 
bv dipping cloth into a solution of verdigris. 

‘^ZANGARI-PUKHTA-RANG. Hind. Ver- 
diter, permanent blue. 

ZANGARI RANG, a pale blue green color; 
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applied also to emeralds of good color, a ver- 
diter blue or turquoise color. 

ZANGBAR. Ab. Sulphate of copper; blue 
stone ; blue vitriol. 

ZANGCHA. Hind, of Basahir, brick tea. 
ZANQYEEOAT-DOUP. Bubm. Oak 
leaved Pollypod. (?) A tree of Moulrnein, 
used fur all ordinary purposes of building. 
Fruit used medicinally.— Cal. Gal, Ex. 1862. 

ZANGZABIL. Hind. Ginger. Zingiber 
oflScinale ; dried ginger root. 

ZANJAR. Aeab. Acetate of copper. 

ZANNAR, Zennar, or Jannar, the brahmini- 
cal and hindoo thread. 

ZANONIA CLAVAGERA, Wall. This 
trailing plant is a native of the Khassya 
mountains.— Voigt. 

ZANONIA INDICA. Linn. 

Kyee aa £urm. | ClimbiDg cucumber £iig» 

' The fruit is obscurely triangular, and 
having the flavour of the cucumber. It climbs 
to the top of the loftiest trees at Alwaye, 
14 miles from Cochin. Its leaves are used 
medicinally.— Useful Plants, Dr. Mason's 
Tenas&erim. 

ZANONIA ZEHNERIA. Endl. 

Kyee-aa, £urm« 

A plant of Teuasserim. 

ZANSKAR, tributary to Indus, rises on the 
N. declivity of Bara-Lacha Pass, lat. 32® 47', 
Ion. 77^^ 33', runs N. W., W., N. W., N. E., 
N. W.,N. E., into the Indus, a few miles be¬ 
low Le. Length, 150 miles, receives the Trarap, 
42 ; Zingchan Tokpo, 22 miles. The Zans- 
kar district of Laduk lies along the two great 
branches of the river of the same name. Zans- 
kar town, near the Indus river, occupies 
the north slope of the main Himalayan 
chain parallel with Kishtwar on the south. 
Padum, the capital, is 11,592 feet above the 
sea ; the territory is in L. 33-34^ N. and L. 
77-78^ E.— H. t. et T. 224. See India, 
Indus, Lttdak, Maryul, Shawl goat. 

ZANTEDSCHIA AROMATICA, Spbenq. 
syu. of Homilonema aromaticum, Schott, 

ZANZIBAR, an island on the east coast 
of Africa in lat. 6^9' S, and long. 39“ 14'10^ 
It and the greater part of the eastern coast of 
Africa were conquered by the Portuguese in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Driven 
to despair by the tyranny of their rulers, the 
inhabitants of Mombassa, in 1698, invited 
the assistance of the imam of Muscat, who 
expelled the Portuguese and put many of 
them to the sword. It was not till 1784, 
however, in the time of Ahmed bin Saeed, 
that the Muscat Arabs established a perma¬ 
nent footing in the island of Zanzibar, and 
even for many years afterwards till the 
accession of Syud Saeed in 1807, the eub- 
t jection of Zansibar was little more than no- 
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minal. In 1746 tho people of Mombassa 
threw off allegiance to Muscat, elected sheikh 
Ahmed as their sultaOt and maintained their 
independence till 1823| when, fearing the 
aggression of the imam, Soleiman bin Ait, 
the sultan of Mombasss, with the consent of 
the people, put liimaelf under British protec¬ 
tion. A Treaty in 1824 to that effect how¬ 
ever was nob ratified. The Zanzibar domi¬ 
nions extend from Cape Delgado about 1,100 
miles northward along the coast. In 1844 
Syud Saeed of Muscat appointed Lis son 
Syud Khalid as his deputy and successor 
in Zanzibar, and his son Saeed Thowaynee in 
Muscat. On their father^s death, after ar¬ 
ranging for a payment for Zanzibar, a dispute 
soon arose regarding the nature of this pay¬ 
ment, and whether it implied the dependence 
of Zanzibar on Muscat. The matter was 
referred to Lord Canning, who awarded the 
payment of 1000 crowns in perpetuity but 
declared the independence of Zanzibar. 

This place was surveyed by Captain Owen 
in 1824 and 25 ; hia survey is incorrect, and 
Horsburg is indistinct. There are many 
shoals in the south part of the channel not laid 
down in tlie charts, It is a lovely island, of 
unbounded fertility ; the mango and other 
trees grow to an enormous size, oranges grow 
in profusion everywhere, and pine-apples of 
large size and good flavour grow wild all 
over the island. The Arabs grow cloves to 
the neglect of other produce. The soil is 
a rich vegetable mould, formed by decayed 
plants on a bed of coral; many rare and va¬ 
luable plants grow here wild : the Sarsaparil¬ 
la, the Copal tree, spices of all sorts, sugar¬ 
cane of immense size, and rice. The climate 
is much cooler than it ever is at Bombay, and 
is healthy if people are moderately careful. 
It is dangerous for Europeans to sleep in the 
interior, or in any of the garden houses, be¬ 
cause the vegetation is so exceedingly rich ; 
but the town is healthy ; and Europeans and 
Americans who have lived here for years, say 
they never had a day’s sickness ; the thermo 
meter never rises above 87^ ; the nights are al¬ 
ways quite cool. English and French ships-of- 
war are constantly coming here for supplies, 
and Zanzibar is rapidly becoming the empori¬ 
um of all the trade of Eastern Africa. One of 
the prettiest features in a morning’s walk 
through the woods is, to see the heavy dew- 
drops on every branch. Zanzibar is called 
Zungbar by Arabs, it has a considerable trade 
with Muscat. French, Americans, and Ger¬ 
mans monopolize the trade. The following 
were the arrivals of ships here ;— 


1852 ... 

... 74 

1855 ... 

... 66 

1853 ... 

... 76 

1856 ... 

... 89 

1864 ... 

... 81 
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The French carry on the engage trade all 
along the east coast of Africa. The French 
settlements are Mayotta and Nosse Bay ; 
slaves are taken there in native boats from all 
parts of the Mozambique, then shipped to 
Bourbon as engaged Jal^urers. Opposite 
Zanzibar, is the river Naiigani, there are nine 
tribes, the Wasegna, Wadoi, Waseramu, Wa- 
katoa, Watumbi, Wagnindo, Wamuera, Ma- 
kondo and Makua, all subject to Zanzibar.— 
IVeatieSf Engagements and SunnudSi voh Yll. 
p* 324. 

ZANZIBAR SHUKUL. See Somal, Beer- 
ul-soroal. 

ZAPANIA NODIFLORA. Linn ; W. Icon. 

Lippia reperis, Sprenq. Verbena ciineata, Willde. 

„ sarmentosa, ,, ,, nodiflora, Linn, 

„ nodiflora, Rich. Wukkun, SlND« 

Cbhoto okra, Bkno Podu talli, Tam. 

Bhukokra, Bbnq. Hind. Bokkona, Tkl. 

Baieiaithikaui, Mat^bal. Nela pippali, „ 

Chota okra, Hind. 

An annual plant, one of the Verbenacem, 
native of the E. and W. Indies, N. America, 
Australia, and Polynesia grows on streams and 
banks of rivers in South India. Its leaves 
and young shoots are used in medicine.— 
Voigt 

ZAPATOS. Sp. Shoes; this Spanish word 
I seems to have been derived from the same 
source as the Chappal, Hindi, the Sapate, Tam. 

ZAR. Hind. Gold. P. zarin, golden. 

ZARaL. Hind. Gymuosporia spinosa. 

ZARANJ. The chief town of Sijistari, 
from which the lake formed i>y the Helmand 
Htid the Farra is often called the Lake of 
Zaraiij ; it is the Zarrah of the maps. 

ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA, the Zoro¬ 
aster of Europe, one of the mightiest intellects 
and greatest men of all time. According to 
Chevalier Bunsen he appeared in the reigu of 
Vistaspa, a Bactriaii king, towards the year 
3000 B. C. Taking as the starting point of 
history tlie separation of the Aryan tribes-T-' 
eay about 2000 B. C., when Abraham was 
born, even then the suu-worsliip prevailed 
as the religion of the Aryans, in the plains of 
Mesopotamia, the table-lands of Persia, and the 
hills <»f the Caucasus. In the course of time 
beside this comparatively pure because mo¬ 
notheistic belief called Ahura or good, there 
sprang up the polytj^eistic faith, known as 
Deva and the origin of hindooism. Before 
the appearance of Spitama on the scene, the 
Aryans were in the first stage of pnigress-!— 
nomadic, wandering as the descendants of 
Abraham did and the Sheiks of the desert 
now. We can hardly fix the date of Spitama 
later than 1000 B. C.,"-one author would 
make him a contemporary of Moses. Thewr^k 
of the sage zoroaster was twofoldrr-to wia tl^e 
people back to the worship of one God through 
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fire, and to develop them into the higher latter lulls them into sleep. Life ie produced 
phase of agricultnristB. He was a. reformer, by Spentomainyus, but extinguished by 
a protester against polytheism and nomadism, Angromainyus, whose hands, by releasing the 
end his era must have been contemporaneous soul from the fetters of the body, enable her 
with the emigration of the southern braucb to go up to immortality and everlasting life/ 
of the Aryan race into India. But in course of timeHpentomainyua was 

bpitama was a shoshyanto or fire priest, taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself/ 
the son of Furushapa, and was born in then of course, Angromainyus, by bec<Mning 
Bnctria, which he calls in his writings entirely separated from Ahuramazda, wits 
“ Berekdha Armaiti/ Itagha, now Rai, near regarded as the constant adversary of Ahu- 
Teheran, has been fised on as his birth place, ramazda, and thus the dualism, God and 
for no other reason than that it was a city Devil, was called forth.’* 
governed by the priests alone. The only one The writings of this really great sage show 
of his children mentioned in Ills writings is in every line, the reformer, a man who was 
his daughter Punidusta. He was a Zara- what Abraham, Moses and Job would have 
thnstra or high-priest, and hence is known to been had they been left to themselves. All 
the Greeks as Zarastrades and Zoroastres, the sacred books of the Parsees are called 
whence the Latin and English Zoroaster. Zendavesta, or Avesta Zend, the former word 
The modern Parsees call him Zerodoaht. He Zend meaning the original text, the latter 
declared that he had a divine mission to expel its commentary. The further explanation of 
all idolaters and promote the practice of the Avesta is called Pazend, They were 
agriculture, and he founded what is known originally divided into 21 sections, called 
as the Masda-yasna or Parsee religion, w'hich Nosk, of which only one, the Ventlidad, is 
is simply the old faith of the primitive Aryan, completely preserved. They “represent the 
reformed by his hymns and writings. He laid whole religious and scientific literature cur- 
the foundation of that Zend literature which, rent throughout the ancient Persian empire ; 
Dr. Hang clearly shews, required centuries for they treated not only of religious topics, 
for its growth, and was complete 400 B 0, but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, 
He is expressly called ‘‘the celebrated in botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of 
Airyana Vaejo,** or the Aryan home. To the those Zoroastrian books which were known 
supreme deity whom his predecessors, the to the Greeks and Romans, wore of such a 
shoshyanto sect, had worshipped as the Ahura various character, undoubtedly follows from 
or the living ones, who were opposed to the the reports which have reached our time. 
Deva of the idolaters, he applies the term Indices of them, like those catalogues of the 
Ahuro-Mazdao, “that Ahura who is called ancient liteiature known to Parsee priests 
Mazdao or almighty/* This name denotes a now-a-days, were extant at the time of 
conception of the deity almost identical with, Alexander the Great; because Hermippos is 
because derived from the antediluvian Elohim said to have read such a catalogue.’* These 21 
or Jehovah. The word appears in the Nosk, however, as the collections of a critical 
cuneiform inscriptions as Ahuramazada, ill the age, do not include the Yasna and Visparad, 
times of the Sasaanian kings as Ahurinazd. and which occupy towards them the same rank 
in modern Persian as Orniiizd. It is worthy as the Vedas in the Brahmanic literature in 
of prominent notice that this one god not reference to the Shastras and Puranas. The 
only rewards the righteous but punishes the old Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect sup- 
wicked. A separate evil spirit of equal posed by Dr. Hang to be that of Spitama’s 
power with Ahuramazda, and always opposed own district, and called Gatha. It may be 
to him, is entirely strange to Zarathustra's described as the ancient Bactrian, which died 
theology, though the existence of such an out in the third century before Christ. It is 
opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can probably the nearest approach that we have 
be gathered from some later books, such as to the language spoken by the Aryans iii 
the Vendidad. The dualistic notion seems their original seat, before separatioHi Yasna 
to have arisen from Bpitama’s attempts to is the same as the Sanscrit Yajua, which 
account for the origin of evil philosophically, means sacrifice; and Gatha, in both the Bac- 
Wbile “God (Ahuramazda) is, in the rock trian and Sanscrit,means a song. The Gatha, 
records of King Darius, only one, as Jehovah five in number, are in all respects the counter- 
in the Old Testament having no adversary parts of the Vedic hymns, and are written in 
whomsoever,*’there are two uniform spirits, the same metre. On evidence similar , to that 
likeour angels and devils, Spentomainyus which Max. Muller adduces for the ^rlieat 
has created the light of the day, and Yedio hymns, Dr. Haug establishes the 
Aoiprouminytts the darkness of the night; the I higher antiquii^ of the Gatha^ and the 
former awakens men to their duties, the* following are extracts from two import- 
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ant passages of tlie Gatha. The one a 
metrical speech, delivered by Zarathustra 
Spitama himself, when standing before the 
SHcred fire, to a numerously attended meeting 
of his countrymen. The chief tendency of 
this speech is to induce his countrymen to 
leave the w'orship of the deva or gods, i. e. 
polytheism, to bow only before Ahurainazdn, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the 
idolaters. 

*'1 will now tell yon, who are assembled here, 
the wise sayings of the most wise, the praises 
of the living God, and ti»e songs of the good 
spirit, the sublime truth vviiich I see arising 
out of these sacred flames. Y<»u shall, tliere- 
fore, hearken to the soul of nature (i. e., to 
plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate 
the beams of fire with a most pious mind ! 
Every one, both men and women, ought to day 
to choose his creed (between the Geva and 
the Ahura religion.) Ye offspring of renown¬ 
ed ancestors, awake to agree with us (i. e , to 
approve of my lore, to be delivered to you at 
this moment) I” 

After declaring the existence of a good and 
a base spirit, a god and a devil, he thus bints 
at immortality, in w'(»rds of dee^jest interest, 
but how inferior to the revealed utterances of 
Job ! Thus let us be such as help the life of 
the future. The wise living spirits are the 
greatest supporters of it. The prudent man 
wishes only to be there vvljere wisdom is at 
home.^^ 

The second extract is from a Gatha de¬ 
clared to be the most important piece of 
the wlnde Zendavesta, from which to leurn 
^ipitama^s doctrine :— 

Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to 
whom the living wise god of his own com¬ 
mand should grant those two everlasting pow¬ 
ers (wludesomeness and immortality.) For 
this very good I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). 
Mayeat thou through thy angel of piety 
(Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true 
things, and the possession of the good mind ! 
I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the 
source of light for the world. Every body 
shall choo^n Thee (believe in thee) ns the source 
of light. Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 
Thou Greatest all good true things by means 
of the power of tby good mind at any time, 
and promiaest us (who believe in Thee) a long 
life. Thus I believed in Thee as the holy 
God, thou living Wise 1 Because I beheld 
Thee to be the priineval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou hast made (instituted) 
holy custome and werde, thou hast given a 
bad: fortune (emptineea) to the base, and a 
good to the good mail. I will believe in Thee 
thou glorious God I in the last (futute period 
of creation/') 


!rr7 

The ahgel Sraosba asks him— who art thou? 
—whose son art thou ? I replied to him : 
Firstly, I am Zarathustra. I Will Show myself 
as a destroyer to the liars fis well aa be the 
comforter for the religious men. As bmg as 
I can praise and glorify Thee, thou . Wise I I 
shall enlighten and awaken nil that aspire to 
property (who wish to separate themselves 
from the nomadic tribes and become settlers 
in a certain country).’' 

The f«)Ilowing shews the sage groping after 
the truth, and is not unlike some passages iii 
Job 

“That I will ask Thee, tell me it rights 
thou living God i Who was in the beginning 
the father and creator of truth ? Who made 
the SUM and stars the way ? Who causes tlie 
moon to increase and wane if not thou ? 
Who is holding the earth and tlie skies above 
it ? Who made the waters and the trees of 
the field ? Who is in the winds and storms 
that they so quickly run 1 Who is the creator 
of the good minded beings, thou Wise ? Who 
made the lights of good effect and the dark-*- 
ness 1 Who made the sleep of good effect and 
the activity ] WJio made morning, noon and 
night, reminding always the priest of bis 
duties i Who has prepared the B^ctrian 
(berekbda) borne with its properties 1 Who 
fashioned, moving up and down, like a weaver, 
the excellent son out of the father ? To be¬ 
come acquainted with these things, 1 approach 
Thee, wise, holy spirit ! creator of all beings ! 
Essays on the Sacred Language^ Writings, 
and Religion of the Par&ees, By Dr. Martin 
l/augj RhiL Doc. late of the University of 
Tubingen, Gottingeny and Bonn ; SupU of 
Sanscrit Studies, and Professor of Sanscrit, in 
the Poona. College ; Honorary Men^ber of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society ; dbe, 
Bombay : 1862. S«e Arian, Parsee, Zoroaster. 

ZARA WAN D-KALAN. Hind, or Z. daraz 
or Z. tawdl. Aristolochia longa. 

ZARA WAND MUNDARAJ. or Z. khurd. 
Aristolochia rotunda. 

ZARAYAT. Pers. Agriculture. 

ZAKAZA Sp. Chintz. 

ZAR BUTl. Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 
Apricot. 

ZARD. Pbrs. Yellow. 

ZARDA. Hind, a quality of tobadCo. 

ZARDAH. See Karund. 

ZAKD-ALU. Hind. Pkrs. Prunus arm^*- 
niaca Apricot, the Anueniaca vulgaris; proper¬ 
ly Zsrd«arn, the yellow peach, cemipted in 
the hills of the N. W. Himalaya into jakiaru,. 
jaldhari, and hari. 

ZARD CHOB. Hiitd. Curcuma longa, tur* 
meric. 

ZARD CHOBEH. Pebs. Turmeric. 
cum a longa. Boxb^ . . .. . 
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ZARD OOPI. Hind. Butea frondosa. I 

ZAHD MATTI. Hind. Yellow ochre. 

ZAR-DOZI. Hind. Pers. Gold embroidery. 

ZARD SOSAN. Hind. Peks. Ama- 
rantus aurea. 

ZARF. Arab, a cup without handles, 
plural, Zaruf, vessels. 

ZARGAL. Hind. Flacourtia sepiaiia. 

ZARI. Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 

ZARINK. Ar. White oxid« of arsenic. 

ZARIRA, also Kasbul Zarira. Hind. Ago- 
thotes, sp. 

ZARISHK TALKH. Hind. Berberia ly- 
cium, B. asiatica or B. ariatata. 

ZARMANOCHEGUS, or Zarmanochidua, 
or Zarmanochagus, a native of Baroach or 
Cambay, who accompanied the embassy from 
the king of Pandyato the emperor Augustus, 
at Antioch. He went with Augustus to 
Athens, and there committed self-immolation 
by burning himself in the presence of the 
emperor. Zarmanocbegua was however preced¬ 
ed byCalaiiusin theself-immolation. Until the 
time of Plutarch, the tomb of Zannaiiochegns 
was to bo seen, and was known as the Indian's 
tomb.— Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1048. Pennant's 
Hindoostan vol. i. p, 69. See Cambay. 

ZARMBAD. Hind. Pers. See Kachur. 

ZARMONA-CHAGAS. See Cambay ; Zar- 
manochegus. 

ZARNA or Zarni. Prrs. Yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic. 

ZARTHUST BEHRAM, or Zarthust^N.v 
mab. See Wilson. 

ZARZAPRILLA. Sp. Sarsaparilla. 

ZATAR-KaLANDAR. Hind. Thymus 
serphyllum. 

ZATHOS. See Kabul. 

ZATHOS KADAPHES KHORANOS. 
See Kabul. 

ZATI. See Siraiadse. 

ZATUD. Hind. Urtica hyperborea, Jacq. 

ZAWURxA See Tor. 

ZAYAT. Burmese. A public shed or por¬ 
tico, for the accommodation of travellers, 
loungers, and worshippers, found in every 
Burmese village and attached to many pago¬ 
das. It corresponds to the Dhann-sala of 
northern, and the choultry or chattruiu of 
Southern India.— Yule's Embassy^ p, 23. 

ZBAM or Zhang. Hind, Abej,ia triflora, 
also Lonicera quiuquilocularis. idat Zbang, 
Hind, is Abelia triflora. 

ZBOZE. Pol. Corn. 

ZBUR. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

ZEA MAYS. Linn. ; jRoxb. 

Mokka, Bbng. Bara joar, HiND.of Pan. 

Pyoiiog-boo, Bvrh. Kukri, of KANGBiL. 

MukkaJuari, Dux. Jagscon. Malay. 

Indian corn. Eng. Mak, Mak*ki, Panjab. 

Conunon „ „ Makkei, ,, 

Maue, ,, Bajri, Pbrs. ??? 
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Yavanala, Sans. Makka-jonna, Tel. 

Muwa iringu, Singh. „ jonnalu, ,, 
Makka-cholum, Tam. 

The Zea genus of plants belongs to the 
natural order Paiiicacese. The word is iden¬ 
tical with the Greek Zeia, but the Greek plant 
was a species of Triticuin or Hordeum, and 
Zea is entirely American. The 2Jea plants 
are monoecious ; male flowers are in distinct 
spikes ; calyx a 2-flowered blunt glume; 
corolla a blunt glume, female flowers, the ca¬ 
lyx in a 2-valvpd glume; also the corolla; 
the style is single, filiform, peiidulous ; the 
seeds solitary, immersed in an oblong recep¬ 
tacle. There are six or seven varieties of 2>ea 
mays. The American variety has been ex¬ 
tensively distributed throughout the Himalaya 
hills and the plains of the North West Pro¬ 
vinces ill the Punjab. It is of many kinds, 
red and white, 3cc., in parts of the Himalaya, 
it is being grown to 7,500 and even 8,000 
feet on the Clien»b and Ravi. It is a favour¬ 
ite food of the black bear. It is a common 
hot weather crop in India, is abundant to¬ 
wards Rawul Pindi. In some parts of the 
Panjab it forms a staple food of the people, 
ground and is made into bread, but iu India 
a large proportion of it is eaten roasted in 
the ear. The stalks of the plant contain a 
considerable quantity of sugar, which has 
been economically manufactured in the crys- 
taline state iu several of the South American 
provinces. 

In the preparation of the soil for maize cul¬ 
tivation, plough and cultivate, as for anyotber 
dry crop, the better the land is ploughed and 
worked, the more satisfactory will be the re¬ 
sults. Manure the soil freely, apply sheep 
and cattle dung, decayed leaves, ashes, 
brickyard dust, tank-mud which has been 
thoroughly exposed, wild indigo, madder 
leaves, etc. No crop pays better for a thorough 
raanuriin;. The manure should be spread 
evenly over the land before the last plough¬ 
ing takes place. To prevent crows, squirrels, 
etc. destroying the seed, tar it before sowing. 
Take pints (| Madras measure) of hot 
water, and add to it of a pint ollock) 
of tar, mix together, and after cooling, pour 
the solution through about 20 measures of 
seed. After dusting with sand, ashes, or 
sawdust, to prevent the seeds adhering to¬ 
gether, the grain is ready for sowing. Sow 
30 lbs. per acre, in rows 24 inches apart, 
plant the seed about 2 inches deep and 
about 9 inches apart, during growth keep 
down the weeds, cultivate betweeri the 
rows with hand hoes and ploughs- For har¬ 
vesting, when the outer covering of the 
cob begins to open, and the seed is bard and 
glazed, it is time to commence gathering. If 
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the aeasoii be favourable, do not be in a 
hurry to peel the cobs. If stored with the 
nkins on, they must be frequently examined, 
lest they should heat or mot»ld. The straw 
ie excellent fodder, and should be carefully 
stored for oousumption during the dry sea¬ 
son. It is most economical to chaff or steep 
the straw before giving it to farm stock. The 
cobs may be shelled when dry; and the grain 
used as food, or it may be used in feeding 
horses, cattle, or sheep. Direct eXf^jeiimeuts 
have proved that, weight for weight, it pri>- 
duces better results than gram.— Jamesoii^s. 
Report. Eng. Cyc. Dr. J> L. Stewart, Punjab 
Plants, P‘ 263. Mason. 0*Shaug/m^s8g,p. 636. 
Madras Experimental Farm. 

ZP^ARAT. Runs. A pilgrimage. 

ZEBAING^ Zebeing, Zebing or Yebain, 
Barman Karens, a.very dirty people, in the 
valley of the Setang, above Tounghoo. They 
rear the silk worm and weave silk. See Za- 
baing. 

ZEBAYER ISLANDS, with Tadjourra and 
Jabba) Tear, form the Red Sea group of volca* 
uoes. Volcanic commotions or appearances are 
said to be observed in Assam, in Lower Ben¬ 
gal ; Lake Loonar, Central India ; on the 
Nerbudda ; off Forebuuder, in Kattiwar, and 
near Kurraohee. The Zebayer or Zebeer 
Islands, a volcanic group in the Red Sea, 
were active in 1846.— Ur. Bunt on Volca- 
noes in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1852, voL x. p. 
140. See Zabayer, Zebayeor, Volcanoes. 

ZEBDENI, a considerable village, about 
half way between Baal bee and Damascus^ 
about twenty miles distant from each.—AJo- 
hinsons Trails, vol. ii. p. 110, See Tehama. 

ZEBEED, formerly the principal town of 
the 'lehaina district of Yemen. 

ZE-BEING, A tribe iu Buimah. See 
Karen, Zabeing. 

ZEBINA. See Greeks of Asia. 

ZEBRA. See Kyang, Mammalia. 

ZEBD, a mule between a yak bull and 
Indian cow. Their forms are intermediate 
between the two, liaving most of the peculi¬ 
arities by which the yak is distinguished, 
though in a. much less degree. Their colour 
varies much,—black, white, and iron-grey be¬ 
ing all common. They have coarse long shag¬ 
gy hair, much shorter than in the yak, a 
stout rounded body, and the tail has a small 
tuft at the end, quite similar in miniature to 
that of the yak. These mules are exceeding¬ 
ly common in Upper Kunawar and Hangarang, 
and are much preferred as beasts of burden 
to the yak, being more docile, and less sensi¬ 
tive to climatic influence.— Dr* Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet^ p, 
91. See Yak. 


ZEBU of the Eastern Archipelago. See 
Negros or Buglas Islands, Papuans. 

ZEDhIR. Geu. See Cedar. 

ZEDOAIRE. Fr. Zedoaria, It. Zedoary. 
ZEDOAUIA LONGA, syn. of Curcuma ze- 
rumbeb 

ZliDOARIA ROTUNDA, syn. of Curcuma 

zedoaria, Roxb. 

ZEDOARY. 

Zf^rtikbad, Ar. Beiigley, ^ Java. 

Jadwar, ,, Curcuma *edoaria, LaT. 

Sliuthi, Bkno. ,, zerumbet,^ „ 

Oapur-cachary, Hind. Zerninbad, I’ers. 

Kakbur, Karchura, Sanso. 

Zedoaria, It. Hinhura-pecallieulIa,SrN. 

I Kutchur, Dck. Cedoaria, Sr. 

I Zndoaire, Fu Pulang-Kilungn, Tam. 

Zittwer, Qbr Kichili-gadda, qiUL. 


Zf^rtikbad, Ar. Beiigley, ^ Java. 

Jadwar, ,, Curcuma zedoaria, LaT. 

Sliuthi, Bkno. ,, zerumbet,^ „ 

Oapur-cachary, Hind. Zerninbad, I’ers. 

Kakbur, Karchura, Sanso. 

Zedoaria, It. Hinhura-pecallieulIa,SrN. 

Kutchur, Dck. Cedoaria, Sr. 

Zndoaire, Fu Pulang-Kilungn, Tam. 

Zittwer, Qbr Kichili-gadda, qiiiL. 

The plant yielding the zedoary of commerce 
is still undetermined. Mr. Colebi*ooke appli¬ 
ed the term to the roots of Curcuma, zedo- 
arirt, (III account of the Persia and Arabic sy¬ 
nonyms being Judwar and Zudwar. Clusius 
gives a plate of this zedoary, the roots of 
which strikingly resemble those of Atees* 
j The Persians describe five kinds of zedoary 
I -—Chinese, Nepalese, Tibetan. Dukuni, and 
[ Spiinisb. There can be little doubt but that 
I tiie Nirbisi is the true zedoary of imcient 
writers. The zedoary of commerce is the root 
of a plant which grows in Malabar, Ceylon, 
Cochin China, (ko., of which there are three 
distinct species, supposed to be the roots 
of Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb., and C. zerumbet, 
Roxb The best zedoary comes from Ceylon, 
where C. zerumbet grows, asdoes also Kcomp- 
fera rotunda ; the latter plant is called in 
Singhalese San kenda, has purple and white 
flowers, uppeuring in March or April, leaves 
radicle, oblong, no stem root, biennial. It is 
met with in pieces of various sizes, exter¬ 
nally wrinkled, and of an ash colour, but 
internally (;f a brownish red. The odour of 
zedoary is fragrant, and somewhat like that 
of camphor ; the taste biting, aromatic, and 
bitterish, with some degree of acrimony. It 
was formerly employed in medicine, but is 
scarcely ever used by modern practitioners. 
Zedoary is imported into Bombay from China 
and the Malabar comt.—GShaughiessy, Ben¬ 
gal Dispensatory p. 167-68. Faulkner. Potoell 
Handbook, voL i. p. 300. Milburn's Oriental 
Com, 

ZEEARAT. Arab. The visiting of the 
graves of deceased mahomedans, on the third 
I day after demise, which is called the “Teeja,^‘ 
meaning the third day, when oblations are 
offered; also Phoolchurua, or spreading flowers. 
-—Herklois. 

ZEE-BYION, a compact, close grained 
Amherst wood, like Lagerstroemia, or white 
jarool; used for house posts, is liable to split, 
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" but H free from tbe destructive influence of 
iitifects .—Cal CaU Ex. 1862. 

ZEE-CALAPER. Dutch of Ceylon* Sea 
cocoa'iltit of Seychelles, Lodoioea Seycliel- 
larnns; 

ZEEJ9AJ, Zeehajja, Zilhaj or Zoolbaj, the 
12th mdnth of the mahomedan year. 

ZEEKARTEN. Dut. Chart, 

ZEEKOMPASS. Dut. Compass. 

ZEEN-GA-LAY. Tavoy. Ancistrolobus 
carneus. Wall. 

ZEEP. Dut. Soap. 

ZEEllA. Hind. Cuminum cyminiim. Cumin 
seed is grown in beds the same as the cori¬ 
ander; the seeds are used for seasoning curries. 
Much is brought from China and the Persian 
Gulph.— Riddell. See Zira. 

ZEERA SIAH. Pkrs. Fruits of Carum ni¬ 
grum, a good substitute for Carom carui, the 
seed of the somraj (Conyza anthelmintica), 
are often sold for it in the bazar ; about ^th 
of an inch long, slightly winged, flat, ovato- 
lanceolate, ribbed on one surface. 

ZEE-YA. Hurm. Cumin seed. 

ZEGHAL I-CHOBI. Pbrs. Ciiarcoal 

ZEHEB, also Tibr. Arab. Gold. 

ZEHER-MORAH. Duk. Bezoar. 

ZEHR-GUGAL. Conium inaculatuni, also 
Cicuta virosa. 

ZEHUJ. SeeVathek. 

ZEILDOCK. Dut. Canvas. 

ZEIT. Arab, oil, vegetable or animal. 

ZEITUN. Arab, Guz. Hind. Pers. Olive. 
Zeitun-ka tel, Hind. Olive oil. 

ZEKUM. Ar. Enphorbium, 

ZELAZO. Port. Iron. 

ZELU, Pers. Leeches. 

ZELZODY KELADI, or Cloddy Islands 
lie on the west coast of Sumatra. There is 
anchorage and shelter from tlie north-we-^t 
storms. 

ZEMBURAK. Pers. Swivel guns, some¬ 
times discharged from the backs of camels.— 
Oimelexfs Travels^ vol. IT. p. 202. 

ZEMIN, Pers. Hind, earth, land, the world. 

ZEMINDAR. Pers. Hind, a landholder, 

ZEMMY KtJND. Bkng. See Lai Gu- 
ranyo alu. 

ZEMU. A valley, in Sikkim. 

ZEND. The ancient nations of Iran pro¬ 
per or the Aryan stock, used the languages .of 
Media and Persia. It includes the Zend of 
tbe cuneiform inscriptions and Zendavesta : 
the younger Pehlevi of the Sa-ssanians and the 
Pa-zend, the mother of the present or modern 
Persian tongue: flie Pushtu or language of 
the Afghans belongs to the same branch. 
Zend differs from Sanscrit as Greek, Latin and 
Lithuanian differ frorn one another and from 
Sanskrit. Zend is older than Sanscrit and 
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newer thiin the language of the Vedas. The 
term Iranian is derived from Arya, and 
the old Persian and old Bactrian or Zend 
are its oldest representations. Old Persian 
is the languMge of tbe A vesta ; Hnzvaresh 
or Pehlevi is the language in which the 
commentaries and the more recent veraioiis of 
the Avesta are written. Fardusi’eShab-namah 
is in Parsee or Pazend. Bunsen says the first 
cuneiform character on theBe-sitnn w as Median 
or west Iranian and is to be distinguished from 
the language of the Zend books, which is East 
Iranian or old Bactrian worn down. The lan¬ 
guage of tlie Zend books is supposed by Haug 
to be Bactrian, and Baotria was the original 
I seat of Zoroastrian lore. Zend was the Persian 
language previous to Darius. Zend is the 
I language in which the Parsee religious books 
were writteii by Zoroaster. According to 
, Professor Bopp, the Zend is as old as the 
Vedas; is in many respects beyond, and an 
improvement, on the Sanscrit; and hedoe.s not 
admit it to be a mere dialect of the Zend, 
though s<*me Europetm authors contend that 
it is derived from the Sanscrit. Tbe Zend 
seems to have been spoken in Bactria. Profes¬ 
sor Ra.*<k considers that the Zend whs the 
spoken language of Media, and that the Ven- 
didad, one of the books written in this lan¬ 
guage, was produced before the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, ami that it was the popular 
language of a great part of Iran. The author 
Masudi testifies that the books called Asta or 
Avasta and its commentary tlie l^nzend, were 
in existence in his time, while Rhode lias 
come to the conclusion that the collection 
styled Avasta contains either one or most of 
the compo.sitions which existed before the 
destruction of tlie Persian empire by Alex¬ 
ander. The Zend and Pehlevi are b^dieved by 
Anquetil dn Perron to li.ave been authentic 
languages through the medium of which Zer- 
tusht or Zoroaster, in the Zendavesta, handed 
down his religious system. Erskine, however, 
a great scholar, while he believes in the anti¬ 
quity and authenticity of the Zend,bolds tliat 
it was never a spoken language, but rather 
a composite of some peculiar dialect of Saii- 
.scrit and spokeji Persian* made by the Parsee 
priests and used for the compilation of the 
Vendidad, which he believes to have been 
made about A. D. 229. One or other of these 
views have been held by Professors Romer, 
Rask, Wilson, Bopp, Richardson', Lassen, 
Vans Kennedy, and Sir William Jones, who 
dlntinctly stated that the Zend had been fabri¬ 
cated by tbe Parsee priests from many dia- 
lects> that its literature is worthless/atid that 
j the whole dates no farther baA than the 
‘ raahomedan Conquest of Persia. T»)anguage 
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of the Zend books however, generally re- a town about twenty-four miles south of 
garded as the old Dac^rian of the home conn- Darnauti. After 300 years they spread to 
try, worn down, that is, east Iranian. The the neighbouring town of Guaerat, and 
language of the first cuneiform character is established the sacred fire successively at 
Median, or west Iranian of a later epoch than Barsadah, Nausari, near Surat, and Bombay, 
the Zend. Mr. Vigne mentions on the authority The Zend-avesta contains the record of the 
of Sir John M’Neill and Colonel Sir H Bawliti- Arian race in their occupation of successive 
son, that a language similar to the Zend is un- countries to which they moved, 
doubtedly spoken in the noountain of Desmar The (tldest portions of this book are High 


in Karadagh on the west of the Caspian and 
north of Ayerjiban. The Zend is said by Bur- 
iiouf, Professor Wilson, and others who have 
studied it most successfully, to be more nearly 
allied to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, 
which preceded the classical. Sanscrit, than it 
is to this last more cultivated speech. How 
this claim is to be reconciled with the com¬ 
paratively recent date of all extant composi¬ 
tions in the Zendish languagep-emains, he con¬ 
siders, to be explained. But, that the high 
castes or twice born” classes of the Indian 
race, as they term themselves, the brahman, 
the chetriya, and the vaisya hindoo, were of 
the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by the affi¬ 
nity of their languages .—Bamen iii. p'p. 457, 
570. Ed, Ftrrier's Journ. pp. 257, 393. 
The Parsees, See India, Languages, Mamaseni, 
Vendidad, Writing. 

ZEND'AVKSTA is the name used by 
Khagaiii and other mahomedan writers 
to designate the commentary on the Zend. 
'I'he Parses people use the name Avesta and 
Zend, taking Avesta in the sense of text, 
and Zend us the title of the Pehlevi cominen- 
tary. Professor Muller thinks, however, that 
the word zend was more likely the same 
word as the Sanskrit “ Chhandas,'’ scandere, a 
name given to the vedic hymns, and avesta 
the Sanskrit “ avasthaiia,” a word which, 
though it dt)e8 not occur in Sanskrit, would 
mean settled text. Avasthita, in Sanskrit, 
means laid down, settled. The Zend-avesta 
now consists of four books, Yasna, Vispered 
Yashts and Vendidad (Vendidad = vidaeva 
data; in Pehlevi, Juddivdad.) Dr. Haug, in 
his interesting lecture on the “Origin of the 
Parsee Religion,** Bombay, 1861, takes 
Avesta in the sense of the most ancient texts. 
According to the Kissah-i-Sanjan, a tract 
almost worthless as a record of the earlier 
history of the Parsi race, the fire-worshippers 
took refuge in Khorasan forty-nine years 
before the era of Yezdejerd (632 A. D.) or 
about 583. Here they stayed 100 years, or till 
A.D. 683, then departed to the city of Hormuz 
(Ormuz in the Persian Gulf),, and after 
staying fifteen years, proceeded in 698 to 
Diu, an island on the south-west coast of 
Katiawar. Here they remained nineteen 
years, to 717, and then proceeded to Sanjan, 
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Bactrian, and approach very near to the Veda 
language. 'J'he Zendavesta was translated 
into Greek some time after Alexanders death 
by Hermippus, the peripatetic philosopher, 
the pupil of Callimachus, who was one of the 
most learned scholars of Alexandria.— 
bay Quarterly Review 1856, No. viii. p, 67. 
Muller's Lectures p, 192. Dr, Haug on the 
Origin of the Parsi Religion. See Aryan, Hin¬ 
doo, India, Sakya Muni, Vendidad, Zertusht, 
Zoroaster, Barbarian. 

ZEND-llUD, a considerable river which 
rises among the mountains of Shamkheh in the 
Bakhiyari country ; and at the distance of 
twelve farsang from those mountains, there 
is an exceedingly lofty bridge, the Pul-i-Kelleh 
with three arches.— Ouseleys Travels voL iii. 
p. 16. See Iraii, Ispahan. Pearls. 

1 ZENGABAD. The tribe of Karim Khan, 
king of Persia, whose dynnsty was over¬ 
thrown by the Kajar tribe, that of the present 
king. When they came first into these parts, 
they were wandering, but they are now settled 
in villages. There are a great many besides 
established in Zengabad, and many in the 
Pasha of Bagdad’s army. 

Kerwei.families 60 Sodeni.families lOO 

of the Feili tribe. Goorzei. ,, 100 

Lor. „ 60 . 

None of these tribes depend on the Jaf, 
though the Jaf have many families from 
among them under their protection, which are 
not reckoned here. The Jaf being strong and 
well protected, are daily acquiring additions 
to their numbers from persecuted members of 
other tribes. None of the above tribes are 
entire. They are only fragments of tribes, of 
which parts exist also in the territory of 
Kermanshah, or of Luristan. 

ZENGHALLPAT8E. Tel. Verdigris. 

ZENGI-HAR. Beng. Myrobalan. 

ZENGIS. See Chengis, Kamraii. 

ZKNNAAR. See Zonar. 

ZENO. See Vedas. 

ZENZEHO. It. Ginger. 

ZEOCRITUM DISTICHON. Beam. syn. 
of Hordeum distichon, Linn. 

ZEOLITES. A family of minerals composed 
of silica, alumina, some alkali, and some water. 
They are abundant near Naldroog. 

ZEPHON. Heb. Typhoon. 
ZEPHYRANTHES TUBISPATHA. In 
Tenasserira, are one or two species of zephyran* 
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thes of the amarylliR tribe, which were intro¬ 
duced from Dr. Carey^s garden at Scrampore ; 
they grow very well, and form handaome 
border flowers.— Mason. 

ZKPHYRUS. See Kama, 

ZERAIT. Pers. Agriculture. 

ZERAMBAD. Pkrs. Zedoary. 

ZERAMBAD, also Jadwar,AR. Pers. Cur¬ 
cuma zedoaria, Roxb. 

ZERAPHIM, a former money of account 
of Goa, of 240 Portuguese reis.— Simmond's 
Diet, 

ZERAWAND-DARAZ, Zerawand-ut-ta* 
wil, Arab. Pers. Aristolochia longa. 

ZERDAN. There is a fresh water lake in 
the plain of Zerdan, in the Persian province 
of Ears. 

ZEIIGUL. Hind. Calendula officinalis. 

ZERKA. To the southward of the river 
Zerka comioeuces the country anciently in¬ 
habited by the people called Ammonites ; a 
country in those days as remarkable for its 
rich productions, as for the number and 
strength of the cities which covered its sur¬ 
face. It is now one vast desert, having long 
since ceased to be inhabited by man in a civi¬ 
lized state. The ruined city of Amman is 
still known by its ancient name as the capital 
of the Ammonites ; it was one of the moat 
ancient of the cities recorded in Jewish history. 
It was likewise called Rabath and Osterath, 
and subsequently Philadelphia, having been 
rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphua. The prin¬ 
cipal ruins lie along the banks of a small 
river, called Moiet Amman, or water Amman, 
running through a valley bordered on both 
sides by barren hills of flint. This stream, 
which has its s<mrce in a pond a few hundred 
paces from the south-west end of the town, 
after passing under ground several times, 
empties itself into the river Zerka. A large 
theatre has been excavated in the side of the 
eastern hill and opening towards the river. 
It has forty-two rows of stone seats fourteen 
inches high, and twenty broad, divided into 
three portions by tw<» open galleries. Before 
the theatre, and between it and the stream, 
are the remains of a beautiful colonnade. 
Eight columns, fifteen feet high, are standing 
with Corinthian capitals and entablature 
entire. There are the shafts of eight other 
columns. The space intervening between the 
river and the western hills is entirely covered 
with the remains of private buildings now 
only used for shelter for camels and sheep, 
there is not a single inhabitant remaining, 
thus realizing the prophecy concerning this 
devoted city, as Ezekiel writes, I will make 
lUbbah of the Ammonites a stable for camels, 
and a couching place for flocks. Behold, I 
will stretch out my hand upon thee and 
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deliver thee for a spoil to the heathen ; I will 
cut thee off from tlie people* and cause thee 
to perish out of the countries ; I will destroy 
thee. The Ammonites shall not be remem¬ 
bered among the nations. Rabbah (the chief 
city) of the Ammonites shall be a desolate 
heap. Ammon shall be a perpetual desola¬ 
tion.— Robinson's Travels, vol, i. p. 175. 
ZERKUNNEE PASS. SeeKhyber. 
ZKRNEIK-ZAUD. Pkrs. Arsenic. Yellow 
sulphuret of arsenic. 

Z ERR AH. Ar. a spring of water ; also a 
lake, particularly, a salt lake. The Caspian 
Sea, the picturesque Urumiyah, and Van, 
Zerrah or Duriah, in Seistan, Baktegan in 
Ears, and others, are in.'^tances of salt water 
lakes ; fresh water lakes are met with in 
the tracts below Babylon, and again between 
the Elburz range on the shores of the Caspia)i. 
ZERTUSHT. See Zoroaster. 

ZERUKBAD. Arab. Zedoary. 
ZERUMBAD. Pers. Curcuma zedoaria, 
Roxb. 

ZERUMBET SPECIOSUM. Jacq.^yn.oi 
Alpinia nutans, Roscoe. 

ZEUS. Russel. Carrameon, Tam. The 
Palankeen boy’s fish of Madras.— Ains. 
Mat. Med. p. 155. 

ZEUS. A deity amongst the Greeks, with 
attributes similar to the Roman Jupiter, the 
chi»*f of the gods; the Egyptian Zeus, signified 
spirit (Hveu/ta). Amongst the Greeks, Zeus 
meilichios was the friendly Zeus ; in India 
amongst the Aryan bindus, adoration was 
offered to ether, the air, the atmosphere, 
as Iiidra, (Zeus) with the sacrifice of 
milk and the fermented juice of plants. If 
the letter z be in any tongue transmutable 
into d, Zeus would be Deus, and in the tongues 
of Aryan origin, deo, dev, deva, mean god, 
while sheo, shev, sheva, shiva, sheb.ia a hindu 
deity. The z in Zeus of the Greeks seems 
changed in the Latin to j, as the genitive of 
Jupiter iM Jovis. See Bactria. 

ZEWAR, or Kali zewar, Huid. Buplurum 
marginatum. 

ZEYLAH, ill lat. IT 22' N., long. 43* 
30' E., is a town of some importance on the 
east coast of Africa. 

ZEZI. Hind, of Spiti, a kind of barley. 
ZBAD. See Kunawer. 

ZHAK HA. See Kiang. 

ZHAMO. Bhot. Sciunis lokriah, Hodg* 
ZHANGAR. Hind. Dolomiaea macroce^ 
phala. 

ZHBANG. Hind. Philadelphus, sp. 
ZHIKAK. Hind, Daphne oleoides, 

ZHIKO. Hind. Louicera bypoleuoa. 
ZHING. Tibetan. Cultivated land. 

ZHO. Tib. The doipestic animals in Ladak 
are principally ponies, the yak, the »ho, asses, 
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Z1LLA.H. 


ZIMB. 


'I 


mules, sheep, goats, and dogs. The zho is a 
hybrid between the yak and the common cow. 
The female is called a zho-mo.— Mrs, Hervetfs 
Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, voLlp. 
198. ♦ 

ZHUK. Hind. Spirsea Kamtachatika. 

ZH UNGRAM. See Kunawer. 

ZIAMBA. See Marco Polo. 

ZIAllAT, Pilgrimage to a mahomedaii 
saint’s shrine ; also the visiting of the grave 
of a mahomedaii relative. 

ZIARAT VALLEY, in Belnchistaii, is of 
considerable extent, well watered, and culti¬ 
vated. See Beluchistaii. 

ZIB. Arab. Guana. 

ZIBAKH. Ar. Mercury. 

ZIBELLINA, the Khutun Bulugan, wife 
of Arghun Khan, had been married to 
Abaka, but on his demise, according to the 
custom of the Mongols, slie passed to the 
urda of her step son Arghun Khan, Kablai 
Khan’s great nephew. His wife was Zibel- 
lina, the Khatun Bulugan, a lady of great 
beauty and ability. On her death, Arghun 
sent Marco Polo for another wife, out of 
the Mongol tribe of Bnyaiit, but Argliiin 
died before the lady Kuka-Chin was brought, 
and she passed to Gbazan, the nephew of 
Arghun, for Arghun had been succeeded by 
Kai-Kbatu, his brother.— Quart July 

1868. See Polyandry, Jews, Marco Polo. 

ZIBELLINE. Fk. Zibellino. It. Sable. 

ZIBETH. Ger. Zibetha. Lat. Zi- 
betto. It, Civet. 

ZIDER, also Apfelwein. Grr. Cider. 

ZIFFAF. Ar. Hind, leading a bride home. 

ZIFT-I-RATB, and Zift-i-yabis, Arab. 
ratianaj, and Catrain, Hind, are varieties 
of resin, colophony and dried tar.— Foivell 
Hand Book. v,\ p, 410. 

ZIFT-I-RUMI. Hind. Pinus longifolia, 
also dried tar. Zift-i-ratab and Zift-i yabis, 
pine resin or tar, &c. , 

ZIGANAH is twelve leagues from Trebi- 
zond on the road to Erzrum, and gives name 
to a pass called the Zigaiiah Dagb.— Yule 
Cathay^ I. p. 45. 

ZIGEUNER. Ger. Gypsy. 

ZIGGER, a Baluch tribe. See Beluchistan, 
Kelat, Minghal. 

ZIK EHOT. Felis diavdi. Besm. 

ZIKKIR. Arab. Reminiscences ; amongst 
mahomedaus, repeating the attributes of God 
or the creed, also devotion towards the deity. 

ZIKR ISMAIL, also Zikr-ul-awaz. See 
Mosul. 

ZILHUJ, or Zilhujja^ the last month of the 
mabomedan year. 

ZILLAH* pBBd. In India, a district or 
local division of a country. In British India, 
each province is divide into zillahs, or dis- 
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Itricts, under collectors and magistrates or 
deputy commissioners, with joint, deputy, 
assistants and extra-assistants. In the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency these districts are in most 
cases grouped into divisions, each under 
a commissioner supervised by a revenue 
board or financial coriimissioner. English coun¬ 
ties average 1,000 square miles in extent. In 
India they are mucli larger. In Bombay, for 
instance, collectorates average about 6,000 
square miles, and Kbandeish is supposed to be 
15,000 square miles. 

ZILVEK. Dut. Silver. 

ZILZARCH. Hind. I^eks. rasaut, the ex¬ 
tract of berberry root. 

ZIMARRUD, also Permatgeju. Malay. 

Emerald. 

ZIMB. Abvss. 

Dogfly, Eng. j Z«biib, Hrb. 

T’zirah, Heb. • Giossina morsitans. Lat. 

The Zimb-insect is translated hornet in 
Exodus chap xxiii. ver. 28 ; Deut. vii. 20 \ 
Joshua XXIV. 12. It is difficult to conceive 

that Isaiah could have in view any other in¬ 
sect when he says—The Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt.’^ (Isaiah vii, 18). The origi¬ 
nal word rendered ‘ fly’ in the translation is 
‘ zebub,’ and, as Bruce observes, ** the Chaldee 
version is content with calling this animal 
simply ‘zebub,’ which signifies the fly in 
general, as we express it in English. The 
Arabs'call it ‘ ziinb’ in their translation, which 
has the same general signification. The Ethi- 
opic translation calls it ‘ tsaltsalya,’ which is 
the true name of the particular fly in Geer, 
and was the same in Hebrew.” Bruce Jms 
given a graphic account of this fly, and there 
can be little doubt that this insect is related 
to the family of Qilstridee. The Latin Asilus 
and the Greek oTo-rpos were probably only 
different pronunciations of the same term 
‘ha-tsirab,’ as this fly is called both by Moses 
and Joshua. Mr. Bracy Clark, in the 9th vo¬ 
lume of the ‘ Linmean Transactions,* part ii., 
1843, refers the fly alluded to by Moses 
(and said to hiss and make a noise”) to 
CEstrus bo vis, and remarks on Bruce’s figure, 
that it has no resemblance to the genus of 
flies the Cuterebra, but is rather, though with 
something fictitious about it, allied to the ge¬ 
nus Stomoxys, or perhaps Tabanus, both of 
which genera are certainly silent flies in their 
attiicks on cattle. There can be no doubt that 
the ottrTpo9 was a perfectly distinct insect frb'm 
any of the modernCEstridae. Dr. Harris gives as 
names of flies, the Oreb of Ex. viii. 20 V the 
Zebub of 2 Kings, i. 2, 3, 6, 16; the Debnri 
rah of Judges xiv, 18, and Psalm cxviii 12 ; 
the T-sira of Ex. xxiiL 28, Josh, xxSv. T2, 
DeuL vi* 20; the Sarabim of Ezek. ii. 6; and 
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the Bafc of Mattb. xxiii. 26.^K4rbu and 
SpencCf Introdactimi to Entomology, Harru 
Natural liutory of the Bihle, page 139, 

ZIMBIL. Hind. Potaiao^etou gramiDeus, 

ZIMBJOON. Dillei.ia aumi, Sm, 

ZIMIONG. Buot. May tela subhemacha- 
lana. Hod, Bly. 

ZIMMA. Bctrm. Chickrassia tabularis, Ad. 

ZIMMAY. See Karen, Laos. 

ZIMME. See Maha-radza-weng. 

ZIMMEIL Gbr. Timber. 

ZIMMET, or Kanehl. Ger. Cinnamon. 

ZIN. Pkrs. Hind. Guz. a saddle ; pro¬ 
nounced Zeen. 

ZINAR. The sacred cord worn by the Parsi 
zoroastrians, and amongst Hindoos by the brah¬ 
man, kshatrya, vaisya, and five artizan castes, 
the goldsmith, ironwinith, carpenter, brazier and 
stone mastm. It is pronounced and written 
variously Zennar, Zonnar, Ziunar. Zonar,and 
has the names of poitoo and zendiam or jan- 
diam, amongst the peninsular hindus. Co¬ 
lonel Tod describing a gift to the saiva temple 
of Ekliuga mentions that in return, the do¬ 
nor, who was the prince of Me war, received 
lessons of morality, v;as initiated into the 
mysterious rites of Siva, and finally was in¬ 
vested with the triple cordon of faith (tin 
purwa zinar) by the hands of the sage, who 
became his spiritual guide, and bestowed on 
his pupil the title of regent (dewan) of Ek- 
linga. When the Carthaginian gained the 
battle of Oauna, lie measured i»is success by 
tJie bushels of rings taken from the fingers 
of the equestrian Romans who fell in that 
memorable field. Akl)ar estimated his by 
the quantity of cordons (zinar) of distinction 
taken from the necks of the Rajpoots, and 
seventy-four and a half ‘ man’are the re- 
cprded amount. To eternize the memory of 
this disaster, the numerals 74^ are, amongst 
the Rajput race, tilac, or accursed. Marked 
on the banker's letter in Rajast’han it is the 
Strongest of seals, for the ^ sin of the slaughter 
of Cheetore^ is thereby invoked on all vvho 
violate a letter under the safeguard of this 
pnysterious number.— Tods RajasthaUf vol, i. 
p. 225, 328. See Zannar, Znnar. 

ZINAT UN NIS8A, daughter of the em- 
pei^or Aurungzeb. Kazi Shahab ud Din, follow- 
iog Khafi Khan, states that, in her young days 
she became attached to the young rajah 8a- 
boo, and the two young people having been 
allowed to grow up together, on one occasion,; 
Aurungzeb observing them in the same room 
forbad all future intercourse. Aurungzeb died 
at Ahmednuggur in the Dekhan where he waa 
provisionally interred (somp gya), and his re¬ 
mains were afterwards finally placed in a 
tomb on the hill at Roza near Dowlatabad, 
and over his remains is a very simple cupola 
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or dome. At Auriidgabad, howevet, h the 
splendid tomb of his daughter; netrerthelese 
the author of Travels of a Hindoo states, that 
theZinat-Musjeed, more commonly called the 
Koomari-mnsjeed, orfltfaiden Mosque, was 
built by Zinut-ui-Nissa, the virgin daughter 
of Aurungzeb, who like Jehan-ara remained 
unmarried. The princeHS who built it, bav- 
itig declined entering into the marriage state, 
laid out a large sum of money in the above 
mosque, and on completing it she built a small 
sepulchre of white marble, surrounded by a 
wall of the same, in the west corner of the 
terrace. In tin’s tomb she was buried in the 
year of the Hejira 1122, corresponding with 
the year of Christ 1710.— Tr. Hind. vol. ii. 
page 312. 

ZINBAORI. Amongst the Japanese a war 
surcoat, with gold tissue facing. 


ZINBYEWN. Burm. ? Dillenia 
ZINC. Eng. Fr. 

Peh-yuen, CaiN. 

Peh-ti’ung, ,, 

Spelter; Dut. 

Sung hnsri, Duk. 

Speltre; tutenague, Eno. 

Zinco; Cink, It. 

Stannum ludinum, Lat. 


Zincurn, 
Zinetum, 
Tambagi-pUtih 
Schpaatcr. 
Zinco; Chinck, 
Sang-fiisri, 
Tutanagam, 


species.. 

Lat. 
>» 

Malat. 
Rcrs. 
Sp. 

Tam. 

Zinc was first mentioned by Paracelsus, 
in the 16th century, under the name of Zine- 
tum; it does not occur in a native state, but 
is obtained from its ores, which are chiefly 
the sulphuret and carbonate of zinc, A 
native sulphate of zinc, or blende was 
discovered by Mr W. Mainwaring in the 
Madura province, but whether the brown, 
yellow,or black blend, Dr. Ainsliehad not been 
able to learn. Zinc has lung been imported 
from China into India. The name tutenagne, 
by which Cliinese zinc was known in conv 
merce^ is evidently derived from the Tamul, 
tutanngum, and it was at one time called 
Indian tin (Stannum Indicnryj). The ores of 
zinc were no doubt employed by the ancients 
in making brass. Zinc is found in the state 
of an o.xide, but principally as a sdlfiburet 
(Blende), and an impure carbonate (Calamine), 
l^om both ores it is first converted into an 


oxide by the process of roasting, and then 
reduced to the metallic form by the aid of 
carbonaceous matter, when it may ^tber be 
fused or sublimed. Until purified by a second 
distillation, it contains as impurities sfliall 
portions of other metals, as iron, eopper, 
arsenic, &c. In a broken boulder that a native 
brought to Tavoy, was a large vein of some 
ore that was judged to be black blende^ or 
black sulphuret of ainOi Mr. Mason was 
never able, however, to ascertain ^ locality 
whence it was btoughh Dr*. Heifer reported 
the eodsteoce of ores of zinc, in the Mergul 
islands. He says: ** The other ores, arsenic 
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and aiaoy disoovered, ftro of less importeace, 
though the latter may contain some silver. 
Ill British India, rinc is used in forming 
alloys : of these, there are alloys, with lead, 
chiefly used on accouiit of the facility with 
which it can be turned or filed. 1 lb. of cop¬ 
per to 2 oz. yields a red culoured ductile alloy, 
with 6oz., is common pot metal, brittle when 
warmed. 

Zinc, tiu and lead alloys ; 1^ oz. tin, ^ ztno 
16 copper, pumps and corks requiring great 
tenacity. 

tiu and 2 oz. brass, to 16 copper, to be 
cut into teeth. 

to 16 for turning work. 

11 to 16 nuts of coarse threads and bea'rings. 

The hilly country of Mewar has always been 
known to abound in metalliferous ores, and it 
is supposed that the produce resulting there¬ 
from was one of the sources of wealth,by which 
former ranas of Udypura, were enabled to con¬ 
tend successfully for so many years against the 
might and power of the Delhi emperors. The 
most celebrated of these mines, are undoubt¬ 
edly those of Jkwar, where the tire is 
found iu veins 3 or 5 inches thick and some 
times in bunches,in quartz rock and mixed with 
other stone. The pieces are broken with a ham¬ 
mer, and freed from the quartz rock, with which 
it is mixed. The pure ore being very friable, 
is then pounded and freed from quartz and 
placed in crucibles sopie 8 or 9 itiches high aud 
3 inches diameter ; with necks 6 inches long 
and half an inch in diameter. The mouth 
being fastened up, the crucibles are inverted 
aud placed in rows on a charcoal furnace, when 
the ore is fused in about 3 or 4 hours. If pieces 
of the quartz are allowed to remain with the 
ore,the crucibles break. From each crucible the 
quantity of metal collected does not vary 
much. In China, zinc is used in forming a gun 
metal, and in casting shot, and is therefore 
retained as a monopoly of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. The zinc mines are probably in 
the province of Kwei-ebau but it is largely 
obtained from Yung-chang-fu in Yunnan and 
Han-kou,— Captain J* (7- Brooke, of the 
Meuar Blieel Corps, in Beng.As Soc, Journal, 
No. Ill 0 / 1850, p. 212. Aim. Mat. Med, p. 


small proportion of iron and lead ; it is alloyed 
with copper to form brass, and is used medici¬ 
nally.— Smith. Mat. Med. China. 

ZINCI CARBONAS IMPURUM PRiE- 
PARATUM. Calamina preparata. Calamine. 
ZINCX SULPHAS. 

Khy-ouk-khyeu-tsha, Schwefelsaures sdnkoxyd 
BaRic. Geb. 

Hwang-fan. Chin. Safed tutla, Hind, 

White vitriol, Eno. Sal vitrioli, Lat. 

Sulphate of zioc, „ Ziuoi Sulphas, ,» 
Sulphate de zinc, Fa. Jawar, Malat. 

Vallai tutam, TAm. 

Sulphate of zinc is a colourless salt, with¬ 

out odour, but having a disagreeable astrin¬ 
gent aud metallic taste ; itis found native in 
some places, and is known in India by the 
name of Sufed toota, or white vitriol. The 
Chinese obtain it from Persia, as also from 
the provinces of Kansu and Shensi; it is 
used as a lotion. 

ZINC, oxide of. 

Peh-yuen-tah, Chin. Tiitia, Hind. 

Oxide of ziuo, Enq. SaDg-i-Basri Psrs. 

White,, „ ,, Tutum, Tam. 

Flowers of zinc, ,, 

ZIND ALU. Hind. PERs.fApricot. 

ZINDA SHAH MUDAR, a mahomedan 
saint. 

ZINGAAT. See Rangoon. 

ZIN-6A-LAC. Tavoy, Ancistrolobus 
carueus, Wall. 

ZINGAR, Vigne surmises that modern 
gypsies are descendants of Kashmir hindus, 
who quitted the valley after the persecutions 
by Sikandar-But-Shikun, father of Zyn-ul-abi- 
diUjiii the year 1396 and 1400. Arab Shah, who 
lived at Samarcand in 1422 also in.his life of 
Timur, supposes it possible that they are de¬ 
scendants of buddhists that quitted the valley 
B. C. 298, when persecuted by Nara or 
Kiunara. According to Baron de Bode, the 
gypsies of Persia are known as Karachi from 
the 'lurkish word Kara, meaning black ; also 
Kauli, ( Kali, Hind., black, ) also Susmani, 
and though Pottinger aud Dr. Trithen 
think otherwise, they are perfectly distinct 
from the Luri or Lur tribes. In the northern 
parts of Persia, they lead a wandering life, 
but always aloof from the other erratic tribes. 


Essay Hind, p, Roh<k MSS. Smith They exercise the trades of tinker, farrier, 


Chin. Mat. Med, McCulloch!s Com. Die. p. 
1269, Mason, Tenasserim. 

ZINC-BLOOM. 

liU-oan-sbih, Chin. | Calamine, Eno. 

This is obtained in the Chinese provinces 
of Ta-yuen-fu, Tdeh-chau-fu in Shansi, and 


the men being musicians and the women 
bayaderes, the women dancing at the Persian 
parties or majalis to the music of stringed 
instruments used by the men. It is iu 
northern Persia that they are known as 
Kara-ohi, and in Kerraansbah aud Kurdis- 


from places iu Sc-ch'uen and Yunan. It is tan as Kauli and Susmani. M. Khanikoff sayi 
a calamine of considerable purity, resem- the three tribes, Jughi, Massong andLuIiin 
bling the botrogen or zinc-bloom of minoralo- Bokhara seem gypsies. They profess maho- 
gists, and is believed to occur in China associ- medanism, but seem to have no religion at aU« 
ated also with gold and silver; it contains a They are tall, round, and of a bronaed c6m« 
m Z 2ri 
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pje^u; tbeit white teath acre dot concealed, 
dndy neither husband, father nor brother seem 
to care the least to whose lips their own are | 
pfeased. The Ziugarro, or Chungur, of the 
Punjab, are a wandering houseless race, pro ! 
bably the same as the Ghiuganeh of Turkey* 
the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish gitano, and 
the English gypsy. About Delhi, the race is 
called kunjur, a word which, in the Punjab, 
properly implies a courtezan or dancing girl. 
^Ferrier Journ. p. 114-115. Fottinger^s Tra¬ 
vels, See Ardelan, Lur, Kara Oghlan, Ker- 
manj, Mosul. 

ZINGEBIL Ar. Ginger. 

ZINGIBER. Lat. Ginger. 

ZINGIBER, a genus of plants of the natu¬ 
ral order Zingiberaccae ; in the South East of 
Asia many species of Zingiber occur, some of 
which furnish the ginger of commerce. 
Amongst the species may be enumerated, 
barbatura, Wall. Burmiib, Prome. 
capitatum, Roxb. Khaasya. 
cassumunar, Roxb. British India, 
caulina, Grah, Maliabaleahwar, 
clirysanthum, Roxb. Nepal, 
elatum, Roscoe. Bengal, 
grahamiana, Grah, Salaette. 
ligulatum, Roxb. Nat’hpnr, Nepal, 
longifolia, Roxb, 
missionis, Wall, Travancore. 
mjoga, Roscoe, Japan, 
officinale, Roscoe, All India, 
panduratum, Roxb. Burmah, Tenasserim. 
pardocheilum. Wall. Burmah. 
roseum, Roscoe, Circars. 
rubeus, Roxb, Rungpore. 
squarrosum, Roxb, Burm^^h, 
zerumbet, Roscoe, All S. E. Asia. 

In Tenasserim and Burmah are species 
named Sa Kwe, Khyeu seing, Me tha len, 
l^aneik, and Khung-btai wen. 

ZlNGIBERACEdi!. Rich. The Ginger 
tribe of plants comprising 16 Gen, 156 sp, viz., 

8 Costua, 

14 Qlobba, 

2 Hornstedtia, 

7 Koscoea. 




aioouN. 


14 Zingiber, 
32 Ourcuma, 

. 1 Bischema, 
9 Kaempfera 
14 Amomnm, 
4 Elettaria, 


28 Hediohiuin, 
17 Aipiuia, 

2 Hellenia, 

5 Qastroobilus, 

3 Monolopbus, 
1 Galangia, 


ZINGIBER CASSUMUNAR. Roxb. 

Z. purpureum Roxb, ( Z. Cliffordii Andr, 

Ban ada, Bbno. I Yana-adrakam. Sai^S. 

Downy leaved Ginger. Enq. I Kara allamu. Tbl. 
Yellow Zedoary. „ j Kura pasupu. ,, 

Grows throughout British India and has 
a strong oara^oraceous smell. Rhisoma» 
much larger tnan that of common ginger 
smoUs camphor like, tastes hot and bitterish,’ 
now very little used *—FL Ind. vol i. 
f>. 49. O'Shaughnessy, page 643. 
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ZINGIBER OEEICINA DEL Roscoe. 
Amomum zingiber, Lim* 


Aua, 

Iscbi, 

Zinjabil, 

Adraka, 

Adrakam, 

Atnmu Inguroo, Singh. 
Inii, Tam. 

Allam, Sonthi (dry), Tbl. 


Malay. 

Malbal. 

Pkr8. 

Sabs. 


Zinjabil, Zingabil. I 
Adrak, Ada, Beno. | 

Kbyen-seiug, Burm*. 

Ran-Kiaug, CuiN.ij 

Peh-kiaug, ,, 

Common Ginger, Enq. 

Narrow leaved ginger ,, 

Adrak, Ada, Hind. | 

Sonth (dry ginger,) 

The native country of the oommon ginger 
plant is not known ; but it is cultivated in all 
the warmer parts of Asia and on the slopes of 
the Himalaya up to 5000feet. Its flowers are 
small, whitish purple, but it very rarely seeds ; 
the roots are greatly increased. It is planted 
at the commencement of the rains in beds of 
about six feet square, and in a rich cultivated 
soil. The planting consists in dividing part 
of the green root, which the natives first soak 
in a mixture of cow-<iung and water; it is 
then planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart. It requires a great deal of 
water, and to be kept clear of weeds. When 
the stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up ; 
although it is sometimes left in the ground 
for a couple of years ; it is better for remain- 
ing twelve months, and must be watered dur¬ 
ing the dry season, from October or Novem¬ 
ber up to February and March. It is used fresh, 
or the outer round is rubbed off and the root 
dried in the sun.— Dr, O'Shaughnessy p> 647. 
Roxb, FI. Ind, Mason, /Smith. Mat. Med, 
China, 

ZINGIBER ZERUMBET, Roxb. 

Amom. Zerumbet, Willd. | Zingiber spurium, Kon, 
Buteb, Bsng. Hind. I Broad leaved gingerENG. 


Mahaburi Buteb, 


I Walinguru, SiNGH. 


Found in the island of Ceylon and in the 
woods about Calcutta; the taste of the root 
resembles that of ginger, but is bitter as well 
as aromatic. It is iiot used in medicine by 
European practitioners.— O'Shnughnessy, page 
648. 

ZIN-MU-TIN-WU. See Japan. 

ZINN, also Ziiiiigeisserzinn. Gek. Pewter. 

ZINNIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Matricariace®; some of them as Zinnia, 
elegans, alba, crocea and various others, are 
ornamental, and may be all sown at the com- 
ineucement of the rains, either separately ot 
in beds. The flowers are pretty and require 
very little care: the seed as it falls, springs 
up immediately, and from its profusion^ 
most becomes a weed in the garden.— Riddell, 

ZINNOBER. Gee. Cinnabar. 

ZlNPYUN GYEE. Buem. A tree of 
Moulmein; wood used in ordinary house build 
ing._CaZ. CaU Ex, 1862. 

.ZINZBYED^-) See Elseagnace®. 

2ULOGUN, a title of the seottlar emperor of 
Japan. 
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zmcoK. • tmPHW- 

ling a preoioiis stone. Sarcon is otdiiiaHJy 
'divided into three varieties, the colonrless' 
or slightly smoky or jargoOdi, the bright red 
or hyacinth, and 3rd, the greyish, or brown¬ 
ish called Eirconite.—Smifw’a Mtnetalop. 

ZIKCOOA, in lat. 24’ 52' N. long. 53 13 
E., is about 2 miles broad, and iS the highest 
island on the south side ot the Persian Quit, 
ZIBDAD. See Kelat. 

ZIRDUK. Pers. Carrot; Daucus carotSyZ.^ 
ZIREER. Pees. Melilotus officinalis, 
ZIRISHK. Ladak. Vitis viuifera, ^ 

W. and A. Currants. 

ZIRISHK SHIRIN, or Mitha Zirishk, a 
raisiu derived from the Vitis vinifera. 

ZIRISHK TALKH, or Zirisht-tursh, a 
Very austere berry which resembles the £ruit, 
of the Berberis lycium.—PowW, Har^ Book 
V. 1. p- 319. 

ZIRISHK TURSH. Hind. Berbens, 
vulgaris. 

ZIR'SHU. Pers. Gold-wasliing.Spo Kabul. 
ZIRSUD. Arab. Curcuma longa, Boab. 
ZITHA. Burm. Castanea Martabanii^ ; , 
ZITRONEN SAFT. Geb. Lemon ^uiqe# 
Citric acid. 

ZITRONEN SHALEN, Geh. Citrus 
limonum. Lemon juice, liitso. 

ZITRONEN SHALEN, Geb. Lemon peel. 
ZittWER. Qbrj Zedoary. 

ZITZE. Qer. Chintz. 

ZIZYPHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Rharanaceoe, of which several 
species occur in S. Eastern Asia; viz 
albens, Roxh. China. 

Ilexuosn, Wall, Gosain than, Kashmir, 
glabra, Roxb, Chittagong, 
glabrata, HeyM. Mysore; 
incurva, Roxb. Dehra Dhoon. 
j.ijuba, Lam. British India, Archipelago, 
lotus, Lam. Pers. N. Africa, 
niirzaporensis, Royle. Shergotti. 
nitida, Roxb, China. _ „ 

nummularis, fV. and A. Peuin. S. India, 
oenoplia. Mill. All British India, 
roxburghiaiia— 1 Chittagong, 
rugosa, Lam. British India, 
vulgaris, Lam, Persia, Hindustan, 
xylopyrus, WiUde. Ghat Hills, Shergotty 
RagonatbpOr. 

An unidentified species, Zi-thi, Bdrm., 
crows in Tavoy, and yields a hard and dura¬ 
ble wood. Contaya-knlli, Tei,„ another spe¬ 
cies, a large creeper common in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, has a circnmfereuce of 1J feet. One 
of the charpoals used in making oountiy gofl- 
powdert is made by burning this tree and the ■ 
chatty used in plcottahs is placed.in a frame.'. 
work made of this wood.—Caj^tn Jfacdon- ! 

old. RT’ WaUkh, 


ZIBA^ Hind. Bupldrum marginatnm, also 
Cuiniiium eyminnm, Mago zira is a species of 
the nmbellifer®. - . 

ZIRAH GULAB. Hind. Rosa centifolia. 
ZlllAl HANG. Hind. Shade of the brown, 
drab color of zira or cummin seed ; in Pushtu, 

yellow colour. , . „ , , 

ZIRAK the ancestor of the Barukzye clan 

of Afghans. . • 

ZIRA SAFED, Cuminum cyminum, Cumin 
seed, is much used in food and meaalih con¬ 
diments.— Gerd. Med. Top. p. 153. 

ZIRA SlYAH. Hind. Caruin gracile, also 
Cuminum cyminum, black cuinniin ; some¬ 
times applied to carraway seed ; the name 
is also given to Aplotaxis candicans. 

ZIRCON, also called hy.acinth, and jar- 
coon, is a mineral which occnis in attivchec, 
imbedded, and loose crystals. It w mund 
at Expailly, in France, Ceylon, at Ff'e®' 
richsuarn, Norway, Greenland, the ILnted 
States, <Sic. It contains—Silica 33-3. Zirco- 
nia 66-7. The Zircon family is richer in 
Ceylon than in any other part of the world ; 
it is found in the districts of Matura and 
Saffragam ; and is most abundant m the 
former, “ Matura-diamond,” is the mime ap¬ 
plied to its finest varieties by the dealers in 
gems. Besides the two well-established species, 
common zircon and hyacinth, there is a 
massive, opaque and unorystalized, and ot a 
dark brown colour. A specimen of it, from 
Saffragam, weighed two or three ounces. The 
Singhalese are completely ignorant of the true 
nature of zircon. The yellow varieties are 
sold by them as a peculiar kind of topaz, the 
green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red as in- 
ferior rubies, and the very light grey, as im¬ 
perfect diamonds. All the varieties are found 
in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial ground, 
which, both in Saffragam and Matura, is of 
the same kind. Some of the best of the 
Cevlon jewels are probably zircon, the pale 
variety of which supplies the diamonds used 
in the jeweling of watches ; and which is often 
sold as an inferior kind of diamond. It occurs 
in crystals bearing a remarkable reaemblanM 
to the oxide of tin (cassiterite), with which 
it is isomorpbous, also in rounded grains, 
coloured red, brown, yellow, green or grey, 
rarely white, transparent to opaque, doubly 
refractive, lustre more or less ^amantme, 
Btreak white, fracture conchoidal and bril- 
Uant. H. 7-5. S. G. 4 to 4-76, It is a mli^te 
of zUroonia, zirconia 66‘28, silica 3^77. Vau- 
quelin’s analysis of zircon from Ceylou w 
in 100 parte zirconi^ 64 5, silica 3^ b, 
peroxide of Iron 20. Not 
^ids, even by munatio^ amd ; hot oil of 
vitriol, however, acts ali^tly on 
name is from the Arabic word zerk, sigmfy- 
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Z1ZTPHU8 WTUS. 


SaZYPHUS JUJUBA. \ \ V\ 


ZKYPHUS OAEACUTTA, Boxr syn, of 
Zisutfibtis xylopyra, Willi. 

ZfZYPHUS ELLIPTIGA Bozb. syn. of 
Zinphns xylopyiA, WUU. 

ZIZYPHUS FLEXUOSA. Wall. 

Beri, Chbnab. | Barj; Ban, Kanoba. 

Sinjli) Jhslum, Kamoba. I Ber-Relnu, Ravi. 

Simil, » I 

A large shrub or small tree, has a girth of 
4-5 feet; it grows in N. W. Himalaya, not un¬ 
common at places from 2»400 to 6,600 feet, 
from the Ravi to near the Indus.— Dn, Gleg- 
horn WndJ. L* Stewart, 

ZIZYPHUS FLORIBUNDUS. Wall. 
syn^ of Berchemia iioribuuda, Wall, 
ZIZYPHUS GLABRATA, Heyne. 

Zizyphus trinervia, Roxh, FL Ind. 
Kurkuttawood Ang-Tam Karukuva. TaM. 

Ban-bor. Mahr. Kakupala. Tbl. 

Kurkatta maram Tam. 

This moderate sized tree grows in the penin¬ 
sula of India ; in the Bombay presidency, it is 
most, commitn in cultivated lands and in 
alluvial soil on the banks of rivers. It is less < 
common on the Bombay sea coast than inland, 
in Coimbatore, trees would yield 12 inch 
planksi but it is commonly a moderate sized 
tree ; its timber, of a light brownish colour, is 
ezcellealt, hard and close grained, and takes 
an excellent polish. The bark affords a quan¬ 
tity of kino like gum both by exudation and 
by decoction. — Drs. Wight and Gibsont Voigt, 
ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Lam.; Roxh. 

Z. trinervia, Roth, 1 Z. sororia, SchtiU, 

Z. mauritiana Tfa/L | Rbamnua jujuba, Linn. 


Zruf. Ar. 

Ussli suddir. Ar. 

Ber tree. Anqlo-Hind. 
Kulgach; Beng. 

Bher. „ 

Kul. „ 

Budri. „ 

Narikeli-kool. „ 

Piasi, Brahui. 

Hyi-bin. Burm. 

Hzee. ,, 

Elanji mara. Can. 
Gulimara. ,, 

Bher, Buk. Hind. Marr. 
Jujube tree. Enq. 

Blunt leaved Zizyphus. „ 
Nazuk. Hind. 

Bor. Mahb. 

The 

tJnab. A a. 

Kebbak, Sidr. „ 

Habik. 

Ber ka phal. Duk. 

. Ber; Ben; Jari Hind. 
Kokan-ber. Panjab. 


Bidara. 

Elentba. 

Peril! todali. 
Berra. 

Koli. 

Rurkhuoda. 

Vadari. 

Pheuila. 

Maha-debara. 

Hauda. 

Masan. 

Yellandy maram 
Ellendi. 

Regu manu. 
Ganga regu. 
Regu chettu. 
Karkaudhava. 
Reoga. 

fruit. 

Kuchra. 

Kiuar. 

Rial. 

Budderi. 

Elaudei palhim, 
Regu pandu. 


Malay. 
M A LEAL. 

Panjab. 

Sanso. 


Singh 


Tam. 

>» 

Tel. 


PUNJA 
Pars. 
♦ > 

Sans. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


The seed or stone. 

Kinar*ki-binj. Hind. 

This tree is found every where in the south 
and east of Asia, in Arabia, in Persia, in Ceylon 
throughout British India, and in the Archi¬ 
pelago, in Sunda and the Moluccas, but 
growing to various dimensions. It is com- 
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mon all orWthe Panjab up to 3,000 or 4,000 
feet. There are several varieties in the Pan¬ 
jab, Z. hortensis, Z. bysudricus. It is the 
Pomum Adami of Marco Polo. Mr. Masson 
found the Ber tree generally throughout 
the tract between Saiyad Wala and La¬ 
hore, a distance of 40 miles, not confined 
to the vicinity of villages, and attaining 
a much larger size than he bad elsewhere seen, 
as also does its fruit, which is there sweet and 
palatable. In the Bombay presidency, Dr, 
Gibson failed to find any specific difference 
between the wild and cultivated species. It 
grows there to a large size, fit for planks or 
sleepers, for which latter it might answer well 
in the dry climate of Sind, where the tree is 
common. In Coimbatore, it is usually of 
small size but the dark brown wood is fine 
I grained, strong and bard, and fitted for cabi¬ 
net making purposes, for saddle-trees, im¬ 
plements of husbandry and sandals. In Bur- 
mab it is scarce, only found near large towns, 
rarely in the Pegu and Tounglioo forests. 
Its wood is tough, strong and durable, is 
used for carpentry, well curbs, well wheels 
aud ploughs; and for making charcoal; by 
grafting and cultivation it affords a large fruit. 
The fruit of the wild kind is dried and pow¬ 
dered, as was done with the lotus of the 
Lotophagi. This powder in Arabia is called 
Suve koon nebek, in Persian Arud-i-kinar, in 
Hindee Ber choonee. The bark is used 
in the Moluccas as a remedy for diar¬ 
rhoea ; the root, with some warm seeds, in 
infusion in fever. The lozenges, and thick¬ 
ened mucilage called jujubes by the confec¬ 
tioners, are prepared from this and from the 
Z. vulgaris, a native of Syria, Persia, and 
Hindostau. A variety with long fruit, de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Wallich, is called in Bengal 
Narikeli kool. Its reddish colored round fruit 
is about the size of a largo olive, and is used in 
chatnies and pickles ; the uncultivated fruit 
when nearly ripe tastes like a crab apple ; it is 
a small sour berry, a great favorite with the 
Burmese and Karen.— Royle^s Illustr,p. 17, 
O'Shaughnessy, page 273. Jaffrey^ Mason, 
Ains, Mat. Med. page 207* Uohde^ McCleU 
landf Cleghorn Punjab Report^ KuUu and 
Kangra p. 82. Dr, Gibson^ Yoigt^ p. 145, 
Thw,, Mr, Latham^ Captain Beddome. Mas- 
so?i*s Journeys vol, II, Dr. J. L, Stewartf 
Wight No. 127. M. E, J. R. Adams. 

ZIZYPHUS LOTUS. 

Lote, Bush. | Kabk, Arab. 

This is supposed to be the Arbor loto- 
pbagorum, the fruit of which is described 
by Herodotus as eaten by the Lotophagi, and 
the Arabs still eat the berry. Zi^phus 
lotus is a native of Africa, and is celebrated 
,_in ancient poetry; the fruits were said 
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hy Homer to be es sweet as honey, and wheh 
eaten to destroy the love of country. Poly¬ 
bias states, that tbe fruits constituted the staple 
food of the districts in which they grew and 
also yielded a delicious wine— O'Shaughnessy 
page 272. See Diospyros melanoxylon. 

ZIZYPHUS LUCIDA. Moon, In the 
Matele and Kornegalle districts, of Ceylon, 
very abundant.— Thw. En, PI Zeyl, I, p, 74. 

ZIZYFHUS NUMMULARIA. W. and A, 

Birar Bbas. Mara ber, Panj. 

Oar-beri Hind. Zari, „ 

Jand, Jhklum, Karkanra Pushtu. 

i> „ Karkaua Ravi, Tuans 

Jareri, Panj. Indus. 

Malla; Kokni ber ; „ Birosa, Salt Range. 

This, small, thorny shrub grows in N. 
Western Indiii, and abundantly in the Panjab ; 
it is used for hedges, and its bark us a 
tanning substance. It is eminently charac¬ 
teristic of a dry climate, being common in the 
most desert and rainless districts of the 
Punjab. Its fruit is a small red drupe, the size 
of a pea, and considered by natives cool and as¬ 
tringent, useful in bilious atfections. —Powell 
Hand Book v, /. p. 337. Thomson's Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Tibet p. 3()6‘ 

ZIZYPHUS CENOPLIA. Mill W, and A, 

Zizyphus napeca, Roab, 

Kan-hzee. Burm. Paragi Tel. 

Pen-lay-hzee. „ Pariiigi. „ 

Krra-minya-wel. Singh. Parimi. ,, 

Koattay maram. Tam, 

This shrub is common in Ceylon and in the 
peninsula of India. Dr Gibson had never seen 
it in the Bombay presidency, but as a climber; 
and Wight says if used at all at Coimbatore, 
it can only be for small ornamental work. 
The bark affords a good deal of kino. Fruit 
eaten by the natives, its taste being pleasant¬ 
ly acid. A decoction of the hark of the fresh 
root is said to promote the healing of recent 
wounds.— Roxb. O'Shaughnessy, page 273. 
Drs, Wight and Gibsony Thw. Voigt. Rohde. 

ZIZYPHUS ORBICULARIS. Schultz. 
syn. of Zizyphus xylopyra, Wild^ 

ZIZYPHUS OXYACANTHA. 

Sinjli, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan.— Cleghorn. 

ZIZYPHUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. Roth. 
syn. of Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd. 

ZIZYPHUS RUGOSA. Lam. W.etA. 

Maba-erra-minya. Singh- 

Very abundant in Ceylon up to an eleva. 
tion of 2,000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. l,p, 73. 

ZIZYPHUS SOROPJA. Schdlt. «yn. 
of Zizyphus jujuba, Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS SPINA-CHRIStl, ChrisPs 
thorn, a native of the north of Africa, Pal- 
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estine, Ethiopia, and Egypt; is about eight 
feet high, and has ovate-toothed smooth 
leaves, prickles twin, one straight the other 
incurved. The fruit is oblong, about the 
size of a sloe, and much eaten in Egypt 
and Arabia. This plant has pliant branches, 
is covered with thorns, and being not un¬ 
common in Palestine, has been supposed by 
Haeselquist to have afforded materials for the 
crown of thorns with which the Lord JesuS 
Christ was crowned. The Paliurus aculeatuS 
however, is the more common thorny plant in 
that country.— Eng. Cyc, 

ZIZYPHUS TRTNERVIA. Don. Afill., 
Roxb. Roth. syn. of Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVIA. Roxb. syu. 
of Zizyphus jujuba, Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVUS. RoUl. 

Carookoovaelly. Tamil. I Vatadella. Sans, 

Ka-koo-pala, Tel. | 

The leaves of this species of Zizyphus have 
but little taste or smell. A decoction of them 
in conjunction with others of the same nature, 
is occasionally prescribed to purify the blood in 
cases of cachexia, and in venereal complaints 
of long standing.— Ains. Mat Med. p. 76. 

ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. Lam. 

Kaudika, Beas. Shamor. Sutlej. 

Kandiari, „ A mlai, Sutlej and Ravi. 

Barari, ,, Awmia. „ „ 

Ganyere, Chbnab, Amli. „ „ 

Common jujnhetree, Enq. Amra, „ ,, 

Fitoi, Pitni, Ber Hind, Imla. ,, ,, 

Phitni, Jhelum. Kanora. Karkan-ber Trans. 1nd3, 

Kokau-ber, Jhbl. Kan, 

In British India, this common wild fruit 
tree, grows in almost every jungle. It is more 
especially cultivated by mahoinedans round 
their tombs. The fruit is astringent, but some¬ 
times of a pleasant subacid'flavor—eaten chief¬ 
ly by the poorer classes and wild animals* The 
fruit is oblong, containing a stone, and bears 
twice in the year, the best crop about January : 
after this is ♦>ver, the tree is pruned, by cut¬ 
ting off nearly all the smaller branches. A 
second crop succeeds on the new wood in the 
rains, but, from being full of maggots, is not 
eatable : even in the cold weather very few of 
the fruit are free from this insect. The 
natives pretend that they have a remedy, 
which prevents the fruit from being attacked, 
but Dr. Riddell had never known it 
succeed. The flavour is somewhat that of a 
fresh apple, and the fruit when large and flue 
is by no means to be despised. He succeeded 
best by budding from a good tree on a common 
stock raised from seed. It will bear well in 
two or three years, but requires care and 
watering at flrst. A fine gum-lac is produced 
from this tree; the cocoon of the wild silk 
worm is often found attached to it. It is 
common at many places in the Punjab 



Z. orbicularis, Schult, 
Rhamuus xylopyrua. Rctz. 


Gatte chettu. 
Gotte chettu. 


Tkl. 


ZODIAC. 0^4 

B4roaUya, especially towards the west at 
2}000 to 4»000 feet, and in Kashmir to 
^(KK) feet. It also occurs in the Salt 
|Unge, and is occasionally found in gardens in 
t)i^ Punjab. The fruit is small and sour, but 
is eaten.— />r. J, L. Stewnrt. RiddelL 
ZiZYPHUS XYLOCARPA. Gibson. 

Got fior. Mahr. 

Dr. Gibson says that this tree is very com* 
men in the coast jungles of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, but be had not seen it inland. It is 
useful only for torches, for which it is valu¬ 
able ; the fruit burned, forma the base of a 
good blacking material.—Dr. Gibson. 
ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRA. Willd. Roxb 

Z. elliptica, Roxb. 

Z. i)araoutta, Roxh. 

Z. rotuudifulia, Roik. 

Sooti. Bombay. 

Ouraun mara. Can. 

Gati. Maur. 

This small thorny tree grows iu the hot 
dry parts of Ceylon and throughout the south 
of India, and can always be recognized by 
the pale colour and softness of the under 
surface of its leaves. It is most common 
below the ghauts in Catiara uad Surida, but 
it never grows to a very large size It is com¬ 
mon in every forest on the coast of Coromandel. 
In a good soil it grows to be a pretty large 
tree, with a tolerably erect trunk, but in 
general it is f<»und in the state of a large 
straggling shrub. Cattle eat the leaves, young 
shoots, and fruit. The kernels taste like fil¬ 
berts, and are eaten by the natives. The wood 
of the largest trees is much esteemed by the 
natives, being yellowish or orange cdored, 
very hard, and durable, and at the same time 
not very heavy. Its wood is used for imple¬ 
ments, and its round fruit is employed in the 
arts, being n;uch used by shoe-makers to 
blacken leather and to make blackirw.— Dr. 
Gibson^ Voigt., Thw. En. PL Zeyl. i. 74. Cal 
cjitta Cat. Ex. 1862. Rohde MISS. 

ZJHUT, the Jat, Jut or Jit race, far more 
numerous than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes 
put together, still retains its ancient appella¬ 
tion throughout the whole of Sind, from the 
sea to the Himalaya, but there are few or none 
in the t’hul. Their habits differ little from 
those who surround them. Some of the Jat 
are hiudus, some are sikhs, and some maho- 
medans, 

ZLOTO. Pol. Gold. 

" ZHILACES. Lat. Cat’s eye. 

ZMILAMPIS. Lat. Cat’s eye. 

8,0* See Kunawer. 

ZOBEID. See Kashan, Mesopotamia. 
ZQBEL. Gkb. Sable. 

ZODIAC. The following are the signs of 
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aODIAO, 

the aodiae, with ^the months ^nd the corre¬ 
sponding astronomical periods ^ 
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Hindoo astronomers have divided the zo¬ 
diac into 27 equal parts called Lunar man¬ 
sions, of 13* 20 each. Their names are 


Z 


Aswini. Magha, Mula. 

BiSarani. P. Phalguni. P. Asbadha. 

K'ittika. U. Phalguui. U. Ashadha. 

Rohini, Hasta. Sravana, 

Mrigasiras. Chitra. Dhanishtha, 

Ardra. Swati. Sata-bhisba. 

Punarvasu. Visakha. P. BLadrapada 

Pushya. Anuradha. U.Bhadrapada, 

Aslesha. Jyeslitha. | Revati. 

According to Mr. Colebrookeat the epoch of 
the vedas, the summer solstice was in the mid¬ 
dle of As’lesha, tlie 9th lunar mansion : there¬ 
fore Regulus was half a lunar mansion -h 9®, 
that is IS®* 40' east of the summer solstice 
at that time. On Ist January 1859, the Long, 
of Regulus was 147® 52’ 30^ Hence Regu¬ 
lus was, at that date, 57° 53' 30" east of the 
summer solstice. The summer solstice had^ 
therefore retrograded through 42® 12' 30" = 
42®* 208 since the epoch of theVedas. And as 
the equinoxes and solstices move backward 
on the ecliptic attbe rite of 1® in 72 years, 
it must have occupied 70 x 42®. 208 = 3039' 
years to effect the change. Hence the age 
of the vedas was 3039 on Isjt January 1$69, or 
their d^te is 1181 B.C., i. e., the early part of 
the 12th century before the Cbristiaa era,— 



ZOKAR< 


ZONAB. 


Archdeacon ProdL in Beng. Ac, Soc. Journ. 


No. 1 of 1862. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT, thi«, in the Red Sea 
and in Bombay, is far brighter than in 
England. Flashes of light, coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis, in pyramidal form, would 
exactly describe the phenomenon. It varies, 
however, greatly, and often for some days 
together is scarcely visible.— Burton*a PUgri- 
mage to Meccahy vol. i. p. 3(>7. 

ZOE. PusHT. means son, generally spelled 
Zae, Zye or Zie. 

ZOENIL. Hind. Pyrethrum, 

ZOFO. See Kunawer. 

ZOGL Dras adjoins Kaslimir, tlieintercom¬ 
munication being by the Z'»gi pass, a remark¬ 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through which 
flow the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is 
the most humid and fertile province 6f Tibet. 

ZOHAK, according to tradition, came from 
Arabia. 

ZOHRAHjOrZiihrah, Ar. the planet Venus. 

ZOHUU. Ar. Hind. Peks. noon. Zohar- 
ka-namaz, the noontide prayers. 

ZOILUS. See Greeks of Asia. 

ZOLFO. It. Sulphur. 

ZOLIM-BUFIIKI.—1 Sclileichera trijuga. 

ZOLLINGER, a Dutch naturalist who re¬ 
sided a long time in the island of Bali. 

ZOMO. See Kunawer. 

ZONAR. 


Poita, Poitu. 

Beng. I 

1 Yajnopavita, 

SaN8. 

Janeo. 

Hind. I 

Janavi, 


Janeu. 

tt 1 

1 Jhaudiam, 

*t 

Janwez. 

Mahr, 

Yaduu-pavita, 

>> 

Pavitra. 
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The zonnr, the sacred cord worn by the 
hindoos, is regarded by the brahmins as 
of a highly mysterious and sacred Import; 
and they do not consider an individual as 
fully member of his class until he lias 
assumed this holy emblem. Some writers 
call this the b rah mini cal, or priestly, or sacer¬ 
dotal thread : but it is not coufiued even to the 
priestly tribe, being worn by the brahmin, 
chetrya and vaisya castes, by the Bed or 
herbalists of Bengal, by the five komsallar or 
artizan castes of the Dehkan, carpenters, gold¬ 
smiths, braziers, blacksmiths, and stone cut¬ 
ters and also by the Parsi zoroastrians. The 
zohar or sacred girdle is different for each of 
the races who wear it. It is imposed with 
solemnity, whence the three castes are termed 
Dwija, or twice-born. The investiture, with 
its accompanying formulae, is considered to 
indicate the regeneration of the individual. 
The rite is applicable to all the three superior 
castes or the brahman, kshetriya, and Viusya, 
to each of' whom the term Dwija is Apilropri- 
ate ; although, as the two latter are cou- 
sidered to be extinct, it now signifies the | 
brahman only. The cord ot tiho brahman I 
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simuld be thade of cottdn^ that Of the kalle- 
trfya of a kind of grass, and that of the 
vaisya of woollen thread. The investiture of 
the first should take place between the ages 
of five and sixteen ; of the second, between 
six and twenty-two ; and of the thii^d, be¬ 
tween eight and twenty-four. If delayed 
beyond the latter period the individual fs 
considered degraded from his caste. An 
essential part of the ceremony is the Com¬ 
munication of the Gayatri or holiest verse of 
the Vedas. Various ceremonies are attendant 
upon hindu boys between infancy and tbea^ 
of eight years. After ohat age, and before a 
boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon him to 
receive this sacred tliread, which after a variety 
of preliminary ceremonies, is tiius performed. 
The priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
worships the salagframa, repeating a numbed 
of prayers. The boy’s white garments are 
then taken off, and he is dressed in yellow ot 
red, and a cloth is brought over his head, 
that no siidra may see his face ; after which 
he takes in his right hand a branch of the 
vilva, ^gle marmelos, and a piece of cloth in 
the form of a pouch, and places the branch 
on his shoulder. A poita of three threads^ 
made of the fibres of the suru, to which a 
piece of deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder, falling under hiS 
right arm, during the reading of the iuvoca^ 
tions. The father of the boy then repeats certain 
formulas, and in alow voice pronounces three 
times the Gayatri. It is communicable to all 
three and is the following : O’m 1 bhurbhuvA 
ssuvaha, O’m ! tatsa vit’hru varennyam ; 
B’hargo devasya dlnraabi dhiyo, yonaha pracho 
dayath. Om ! Earth, Air, Heaven. O’m! Let 
us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
divine sun, may he illuminate our understand¬ 
ing. After this the suru poita is taken off, 
and the real poita, or sacred thread, put on. 
During this ceremony the father repeats cer¬ 
tain formulas; the suru poita is fastened tt> 
the vilva staff, shoes are put on the boy’s feet, 
and an umbrella in his hand. The receiving 
of the poita is considered ns the second birth 
of a hindu, who is from that time denominated 
twice-born. A boy cannot be married till he 
has received the poita. The sacred 
must be made by a religious brahman. It 
consists of three strings, each ninety-six hands 
(forty-eight yards), which are twisted 
gethor : it is then folded into three* ^ 
again twisted ; these are a second time folded 
into the same number, and tied at each 
in knots. It is worn over the left shoulder 
{next the skin, extending half.wsy doWoi the 
right thigh) by the brahmans, ketries, isnd 
vaisya castes. The first are usually infested 
with«it at eight years of age^ the deM&d^ot 
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^^)%yeni and th^ at twelve. The 

period may^ from especial causes, be defeiYed ; 
but it is indispensable that it should be re- 
^l^ved, or the parties omitting it become out- 
oastes. The zonar must be made by a brah¬ 
man : it is composed of three threads, each 
measuring nineby-six hands ; they are twisted 
together, and folded into three, then twisted 
again, making it to consist of nine threads, 
these are again folded into three, without twist¬ 
ing, and each end fastened with a knot. It is 
put over the left shoulder next the skin, and 
bangs down the right thigh as low as the 
fingoi'S can reach : of these zonars, a brahman 
wears four; the other privileged tribesbutthree. 
The number of three threads, each measuring 
ninety-six hands, for the sacrificial string, 
may have surno mystical allusion to the 
ninety-six fixed annual sacrifices. The num¬ 
ber three is mystical with almost all nations ; 
and, with the bindus, may refer to the same 
source as the three sacred firths, the three legs 
of Agni, the triad of divine powers, Ac.; 
but niuety-six does not arise from any ordinary 
process of three, and seven, and two, the 
distinguishing numbers of Agni’s legs, arms, 
and faces. Sotnethiug like the zonar wa sorder- 
ed ill Numbers xv. 38, in the fringes to be 
attached to the Arba hamforihy on his breast, 
and which every Jew still wears.— MoQy\ p, 
379, Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 154 155. Wihonh 
Hindoo Theatre, p. 163. Moore^s Hindoo 
Pantheon^ Chow chow, p. 85, 

ZOLKADDER. See Kazzilbash, 

ZONATHERIA, a class of zoophytes. 

ZONE. See Semang. 

ZONNALU. Tjel. plur. Sorghum vulgare. 

ZONURIDiE, a family of Saurian reptiles. 
Taohydroraus sexlineatus, the Tachydrome, 
is a tropical form of this family, and is found 
in Cochin-China, China, Borneo and Java. 

ZOOBA, or Zoobub. 

ZOOFA GABIS 1 Arab. Hyssopus offici¬ 
nalis. 

ZOOL-FUQQAR. An ullum, a representa¬ 
tion of the double-bladed sword of AH. 

ZOOLHUJ, the twelfth month of the 
mahomedans. 

ZOOLJUNNA, the name of Huseiii*s steed, 
meaning a winged wolf. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS have been 
established in Madras in the People’s Pa^k^: 
the animals were first, for several years, kept 
in the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
which the editor formed. 

ZOOMARA. Arab, a double clarionet, 
ZOOPHYTE, from the Greek Zo>ov, ani¬ 
mal, end <tfVTpv, a plant. The charaoteria- 
tio example of this creature is to be seen in 
the cotiJ; and authors divide ih^iuto 
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I* Protozoa, inoldding lafueoria, Forami* 

nifera, and Spongiadm. 

IT. Polypifera, including . the Hydras, 
Sertularia, and Pennatularia* 

III. Echinodennata or Sea-Urebina and 
Star fishes. 

The Protozoa class of zoophytes are di¬ 
vided into Rhizopoda and Infusoria. The 
AmibsB, Foraminifera and Nootilucse are 
three orders of Rhizopoda. The Infusoria 
are said to have 71 species. They exist in all 
waters. The Ganges annually transports 
them to the ocean, to the extent of six or 
eight times the size of the great pyramid of 
Egypt. And the waters at a depth of 22,000 
feet between the Philippines and Marianne 
Isles, yielded 116 species. 

The Polypifera, the polypi, correspond with 
the Polype of science and the acalepbous 
zoophytes of Cuvier. In nearly all the polype, 
the sexes are separate. They are arranged 
into the classes Sponge, Alcyonidae, Zoan- 
tharia, Discopbora, and Ctenophora. 

The Sponge is an animal living at the bot¬ 
tom of the sea, and consist of a mass of light 
elastic tissue. Nearly three hundred species 
are known, amontrst them are the Feather, 
Fan, Bell, Lyre, Trumpet, Distaflf, Peacock, 
Tail, and Neptunie’s Glove sponge. River 
sponges are irregular sandy masses, piled on 
plants and solid bodies in fresh water. The 
sea sponge is found in the Mediterranean, 
Red Sea, and Mexican Gulf, attached to rocks, 
at from 5 to 25 fathoms deep. The Syrian 
fishermen fish for sponges from June to 
October ill the Red Sea, the Arabs 
dive for them and sell them in Egypt and at 
Aden. The Spongia, Calcispongia, Halis- 
poiigia and Spongilla, constitute a group of 
which the constituent structure is known. 
The Geodia, Coeloptychium, Siphonia, Myr- 
roecium, Scyphia, Endea, Halirrhoa, H appa- 
limus, Cnemidium, Jerea and Teuthium, con¬ 
stitute another group, depending on charac¬ 
ters of surface and general figure,— Fiyuier 
pages 116 to 121. 

ZOOS. Arab. See Sandarach. 

ZOOTHERA ANDROMEDA. A ground 
thrush of Lombok. 

ZOOTTU PAKU.Tel. Cynanchumextensum, 

ZOR. Hinp. PttRS. strength ; force ; in the 
Zend-avesta, the water of force. 

ZOBAPOOR. Immediately under the walls 
of Kurnul lies the old town of Zora, or Jora, 
which answers exactly to theCholiyaor Joriya 
of Hwen-Tbsaug. In some editions the words 
are transposed as Aroati regia aora. General 
Cunningham takes Sora to be the capital 
of king Arkatos, whether it be placed 
before or after his name. Arkatou baa been 
usually idautified with Aroot near Madras; 
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bnt the liame oftbiscity isbelieved by Gbnercd 
Cunningbam to be quite modern, and he thinks 
the position of Sora must be far to the north of 
Arcot The Sorae noniades of Ptolemy may 
therefore, he says, be a branch oftheSaura, who 
are still located on the banks of the Kistna river. 
One hundred miles to the west-north'west of 
Karnul there is also a large town named Sora- 
pur, the raja of which still holds his patrimo¬ 
nial appanage, surrounded by liistribe ofBedara 
claiming a descent of more than thirty centu¬ 
ries. The Zorapur near Kuruool, however, is 
on rocky ground, and that south of Sholapur 
is surrounded by rocky hills ; and if General 
Cunuiugbam had seen either place, he would 
have retained the old opinion that Arcot is 
the ancient capital of the Sora.— Cunningham^ 
Ancient Geog, of Indla^ 547. 

ZOll-KHANEH, or Palaistra, where wrest¬ 
ling and athletic feats are practised. 

ZOROASTER, the Seer and Lawgiver of 
Bactria, according to Chevalier Bunsen and 
Professor Max. Muller, lived B. C. 3500 to 
3000. He is also supposed to have been born 
about 550 years before Christ, in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, the Gushtasp of the Zenda- 
vesta. Zoroaster was the lawgiver of the Per¬ 
sians, and his name is variously written, Zer- 
tusht,Zurtosht,Zerdusht or Zeratusbt. He was 
the son of PurosliupjWas born in the city of Rai, 
in Persia, and became known in the reign 
of king Gushtasp, the Darius Hystaspes of 
the Greeks, the fifth king of the Kaianian dy¬ 
nasty, and who embraced the faith propound¬ 
ed by Zoroaster, Zoroaster is said to have 
been then of the age of forty, and to have ap¬ 
peared before Gushtasp, in the thirtieth year of 
that monarch’s reign, when he produced to 
the king the sacred books called Avesta, writ¬ 
ten in the Zend language. The religion last¬ 
ed till the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
the Great. From that time, the religion of 
Zoroaster continued to decline, till revived in 
A. D. 226 by ArdeshirBabekan, son of Sauor 
Artaxerxes, and the first of the Sassanian kings. 
Before the advent of this teacher, the Per¬ 
sians were worshippers of idols, but the reli¬ 
gion propounded by him is a theism, recog¬ 
nising a Creator, Ruler and Preserver. Ac¬ 
cording to Anque til du Perron, the first duty in 
this faith is to recognise and adore Ormuzd, the 
master of all good, the principle of all righteous¬ 
ness, according to the prescribed form of 
worship, and with purity of thought, word, 
and action, and generally to honour Ormuzd 
(the Almighty as he is styled in the Avesta) 
in all that he has produced. The second point 
in the theology of the Zoroastriaqs, is to detest 
Afariman, the authov of all bad, moral and 
physical, his productions fuld works. God, 
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aocordingtoZojroastrxanliheology^Istbeemblfiii 
of glory, refulgence, light, and in this view a 
Parsee while engaged in prayer, stands before 
a fire or directs his fabe towards the sun 
as the niost proper symbol of the Almighty. 
The sacred fires of the Parsee fire temples 
are attended day and night by the Andiarva 
or Priest, and are never permitted to expire. 
They are preserved in a large chafing dish 
carefully supplied with fuel, perfumed by a 
small quantity of sandal wood or other 
aromatics : the illiterate adore this sacred 
fiame, as also the sun, moon and stars, but 
the educated under the symbol of fire adoife 
the Almighty or Fountain of light, the author 
and dispenser of all things, the sun being 
merely regarded as a creature of the Creator, 
which was to be reverenced as His best and 
fairest image, and for the numberless blessings 
it diffuses on the earth,—while the saor^ 
fiame of the fire temples was intended as a 
perpetual monitor to preserve their purity, ot 
which this element is so expressive a symbol. 
The Parsee race, at present scattered in the 
south-east of Asia, originally emigrated from 
Persia to Guzerat. In the sixteen sloka or dis* 
tiches which they prepared with a view to 
explain tlieir religion to the rana at Damaun, 
they (1) avowed their worship of a su¬ 
preme being (Hormuzd) and the sun and 
five elements; (2) preserving silence while 
bathing; praying; making offerings to 
fire and eating ; (3) their use of incense, per¬ 
fumes, and fiowers in their religious cere¬ 
monies ; (4) their worship of the cow; (5) their 
use of the Sadra or Shirt, as a sacred garment; 
and of the kusti or cincture for the loins and 
the cap of two folds ; (6) their use of songs 
and music in their marriages ; (7) ornaments 
and perfumes by their wives ; (8) their charity 
and excavating of tanks and wells; (9) their 
sympathy with men and women; (10) tbeiv 
use of gaomutra, one of the excretions of the 
cow ; (11) their wearing the sacred girdle at 
prayer and eating; (12) their feeding the 
sacred fiame with incense ; (13) their practise 
of devotion five times a day ; (14) their con¬ 
jugal fidelity and purity; (15) annual religious 
rites on behalf of ancestors; and (16) their 
placing great restraints on their women after 
child birth. Many of these rules of conduct 
assimilate to those of hindoos, and some of 
their customs correspond with those cl Tibet. 
When death is drawing near, prior to tbs 
flight of the soul, the body of the dying person 
is washed and arrayed in fine cloths. After 
death, the remains are placed on an oblong 
piece of polished stone, laid on the floor, and 
the following morning, generally, yq>lao^ on 
an iron bier: it is raised by the Nlmiialari ^ 
corpse bearw, who, ^ter iwejtejby the 
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carry it to the Dokhma or tower of silence. 
The Dokhma is erected in a solitary place : 
those in Bombay being on the most secluded 
and highest parts of Malabar hill. Arrived 
at this place, the iron bier is placed on the 
ground, and a last look of the dead allowed 
by uncovering the face, and then removed 
within the tower, where, exposed to the vul¬ 
tures and other carnivorous birds, it is soon 
denuded of flesh, the bones fall through the 
iron grating into a pit beneath, from which 
they are from time to time removed into a 
subterranean entrance made for that purpose. 
Farsees meeting a dead body of a member of 
their tribe, bow to it. These religionists now ' 
perform annual ceremonies in memory of the 
dead, and on the “ Furrohur din jasan’^ are 
performed the sacred rites of the friends 
who have died in long voyages, or the pre¬ 
cise date of whose demise is not ascertained. 
The first act of Parsees, on their occupying 
any locality, is to erect the Dokhma, and it is 
known from this that their first settlement 
in Bombay was about the year 1671. Af¬ 
ter the mahomedan conquest of Persia, 
the Parsees, being persecuted by the Arabs, 
fled to the mountains of Khorassan, where 
they found a shelter for about a hundred 
years; but, being again compelled to flee from 
their enemies, they emigrated to the little is¬ 
land of Ormuz at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, and subsequently, from the same cause, 
they quitted Ormuz for the western coast of 
India. According to the Kissa-i-Sanjan, they 
first landed on the small island of Diu 
in the Gulf of Cambay, lying to the south¬ 
west of the peninsula of Katiawar, which, 
after a short residence of 19 years, they again 
quitted for Guzerat, and landed at Damaun in 
A.D. 717. It washere, at Sanjan, in A. D. 721, 
that the Parsees erected the first fire temple 
and saw the sacred flame kindled on its altar. 
They remained here in peace for about 300 
years, small communities settling in other 
towns in Guzerat, but all engaged in cultiva¬ 
tion. But in 1507, having engaged in the 
cause of a hindoo prince who sustained a 
defeat, they quitted Sanjan for the mountains 
of Baharout, taking with them the sacred fire, 
from which it was subsequently removed to 
Nowaaree ; and lately, owing to disputes 
among the priests, it was secretly removed to 
Oodwara, 32 miles south of Surat, where it 
still exists, and being the oldest fire temple 
of the Zoroastrians in India, it is held in the 
highest veneration. The remnant of the Zoro- 
astrianParsees in Persia is now almost con¬ 
fined to the town of Yezd and the twenty-four 
surrounding villages, and in 1854 there were 
there one thousand families, comprising a 
population of 6,658 souls, of whom 3^310 
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were men and 3,348 were women. They are 
chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits. At 
Kirman the Parsees number about 450 ; in 
Teheran there are only about fifty merchants 
of this race. They have fire-temples but no 
ancient liturgical books. The total number 
of this race in the present day, who are fol¬ 
lowers of Zoroaster, does not exceed 150,000 
persons, and the census of the 20tb August 
1854 showed those of Bombay to amount to 
110,544 ; of whom 68,754 were men and 
41,790 were women. More than half the 
number, viz. 61,298, of all this tribe in 
Bombay, were merchants, bankers, or brokers. 
Ill Western India they are a liberal-minded 
and open-handed race, and one of their numbery 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejheebhoy, gave away sums for 
public charities to the extent of nearly half a 
million sterling. They have t wo sects, the Shen- 
soy andKudmi, whose only dissimilarity arises 
from their different mode of computing, since 
1746, the era of Yezdejird, which occasions a 
difference amongst the two sects as to the time 
of celebrating their festivals. The numbers of 
the Shensoy ten times exceed those of the 
Kudmi. It is a common notion that Parsees 
will not use ^fire arms, from their worship¬ 
ping or venerating fire, but this is a mistake. 
Zoroaster, the seer of Bactria, is described 
ill the old songs of the Zendavestaas *^he who 
offers words in songs, who promotes puri¬ 
ty by his praise, he upon whom Ahura- 
mazda conferred the good gift of eloquence 
* * he is the only one who understands 

the doctrines of the Supreme God, and was in a 
condition to transmit them.’’ Hefoundedthe 
doctrine of a duality of good and evil, and 
was generally supposed to have been patronized 
by king Kava Vistaspa; but, when proved 
that the Visbtaspa who is mentioned in the 
books of the Zendavesta, as the royal patron 
of Zertusht, was not the father of Darius 
Hystaspes, historical and philological criticism 
was set at rest. Zoroaster was a priest of the 
fire worshippers, and it is generally under¬ 
stood that be found the dootrine of a duality 
of good and evil already in vogue. What is 
understood by evil, is evil thought (Ako 
mano,) or falsehood ; and this is coutrasted 
with good thought, which is identical with 
the good principle. An absolute personifi¬ 
cation of the good principle is hardly to be 
found in the songs of Zertusht. Zoroaster’s 
reform in Bactria occurred about the time of 
Menes, or about 3500 B. C. Plato speaks of 
him, and calls him a teacher of magio (Mayeea), 
and the son of Oromam, a name clearly 
meant for Onmwd, the god of the Zoroastriafis. 
At what time Zoroaster lived has however been 
adisputed question. Xanthus^ the Lydian (470 
B. C.}| as quoted by Diogenes Laertius 
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places Zoroaster, the prophet, 600 before the 
Trojan war (1800 B, C.), Aristotle and 
Eudoxus, aooordiiJg to Fliny (Hist. Nat. xxx. 

1), placed Zoroaster 600 before Flato ; 
Hermippus 500 before the Trojan war. 
(Diog. Laert. proaem.) Pliny (Hist, Nat. 
xxx. 2) places Zoroaster several thousand years 
before Moses the Judaean, who founded 
another kind of Mageia. Zuroastrian books 
place a supreme god above the powers of 
nature.— Muller's Lectures p» 196, The Par sees 
pages 7 to 261. Bunsen^ Egypt^s Place. See 
Kamran, Sudra, Fappati, Parsee. 

ZOiiO ASTER, the first of a dynasty that 
ruled in Babylon, from 13. C. 2235 to B. C. 

2011, a period of 224 years, during which he 
had seven successors. From the Armenian 
edition of Eusebius, in the Chaldean lists of 
Berosus, the name of one Zoroaster is known 
to us as a royal name. It is that of the Median 
conqueror of Babylon, who vanquished the 
realm and city of the Chaldees, and founded 
the second Babylonian dynasty in the year 
2234 B. 0. See Kissa i-Sanjan. 

ZORAWUR SINGH, a Sikh general 
who commanded an expedition sent from 
Kashnieer by Goolab Singh in 1839. After 
taking Ladakand Iskardo, he marched up the 
valley of the Indus into Gnari, a province of 1 
Tibet, and captured Gurtokh, its capital. His j 
force was inconsiderable, and he wrote in 
vain for supplies and reinforcements. They 
were not easily furnished across the many 
intervening ranges of snow-capped mtmntains, 
winter was now approaching, and Zorawur 
Singh fortified for himself a cantonment near 
Gurtokh, when a Chinese and Tibetan force 
surrounded him and cut off his supplies. His 
detachment was tlius overpowered and him¬ 
self slain. About 120 miserable Sikh fiigi-' 
tives found their way, half frozen, across the 
Niti Pass, into the British province of 
Kumaon, and told the tale. This occurred 
in the winter of 1842, at the very time when 
the British force of Kabool was similarly 
overpowered by the Afghans.— Prinsep's l ibety 
Tartary and MongoHuy page 22. 

ZORUK. The best known boats on the 
Indus are the Zoruk of the upper Indus, 
the dunda which plies from Mithankote to 1 
the sea, and the dugga^ which is specially 
suited from its strong build to the navigation 
; of the rapids between Attok and Kalabagb. 
The better kinds of woods used in their 
construction (sissoo and large babul), are 
procured with difidculty, and various species 
of timber are generally seen in one boat, such 
as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, bahn, and karil. 
Malabar teak is much prized in the lower 
Indus and fetches a large price. The ordi¬ 
nary ferry boats are constructed by the sides 


and bottom being prepared separately and 
brought together to be secured by knees or 
crooked pieces nailed to the bottom and sides. 
The bottom is made of sissoo, the knees of 
mulberry or olive, and the side planks of 
deodar. The wedges and trenails are usually 
made of tut and kahu. Ropes for rafts and 
boats are prepared either from hemp (Cannabis 
Indica), sirki (Saccharura spontaneum), Typha 
latifolia, “dib,’’ or other reeds, common on the 
river bank. Munj (Saccharum munja), is also 
largely employed by the native boatmen. The 
great boat building localities of the Punjab are 
Find Dadun Klian, Waz'.rabad, Jelam, Attok, 
Nowshera, Hashtnagar,Mokhud and Kalabagh. 

ZOSTEROPS. One of the most common 
denizens of woods and jungles, flitting noise¬ 
lessly among the dense foliage, and so tame 
as to approach within a few feet, is the 
beautiful warbler, the yellow Zosterops, known 
by the white downy ring round the eye, from 
which it has received its name (Z. palpebro- 
sus); it is about the size of the blue titmouse ; 
the general colour is olive, approaching a 
light yellow on the wings, foieheai and lower 
parts.— Adams, 

ZOSHO. Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

ZOUAVES. See Semitic races. 

ZOUNG-GA-LA. Burm. Ancistrolobus 
carneus, TFa^^. 

ZOUNG YAH. Burm. Averrhoa caram- 
bola, Linn. 

ZOUT. Dut. Salt. 

ZOWBIAM. Tel. Sago. 

ZOZYMUS Leach. A genus of Brachyur- 
ous Crustacea, of which the following species 
are known in the E. Indies ; 

Zozymus latissimua, Edw. New Holland, 

„ pubescens, Edw. MauritiuB. 

„ tomeutatus, Edxo. Indian Ocean. 

„ roneus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

ZOZZOZAN. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

ZRAND. Hind. Cuscuta pedicellata. 

ZUBURJUD. Pers. Topaz. 

ZUCCHERO. It, Sugar. 

ZUCKER Ger. Sugar. 

ZUD. Hind. Triticum sestivum. 

ZUETIM. Pushtu. A species of wild 

olive tree, “ olea,*’ still undetermined. 

ZUFA. Hind. Nepeta ciliaris. 

ZUFA- Ar. a drug. 

ZUFAB. Hind Hyssopns officinalis. 
ZUFiE YABIS. Ar. Hyssopns offici¬ 
nalis, W.y also written zufai yeabus and 
zufai yebus. 

ZUFA YABIS. Hind. Nepeta ciliaris. 
ZUFUR-TUKEEA. See Byragee. 
ZUQAL. Ae. Charcoal. 

ZUKAT. Ar. Legal alms; the term melms 
literally purification. It is metaphorically a|i^ 
plied by mahomedaus to a tax, as its payment 
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is considered to purify and render legal the colony from Jazirah, from which it receives a 

property on which It is paid. The Zukat^ or governor.— Itintrarp, 

legal alms, is one in forty, or two and a half ZUNKAR. MAD’NI, also Tutiai sabz. 

per cent* It is commanded to be paid on cat- Peks. Sulphate of copper. 

tie, sheep, money, corn,fruits, and on all wares ZUNJEER. Pers. Chains, or fetters. 

that are sold. There are many different opini- ZUR. Pkrs. Grold ; properly zar. 

ons among mahomedan doctors, relative to the ZUR. Name of a mountain in Dawar, 

proportion and mode in which this tax should and of a celebrated idol which was there 

be collected on property of various kinds, worshipped. According to Elphinstone, it is 

and amongst mahomedans, it affords a con- in the middle of the Lake Zaranj or Zarrah, 

slant subject for vilification. Zukatdena, alms- which the natives call the Sea of Zur. 

giving, is a part of the mahomedan religion. Conolly however says it is not in the lake, 

The zukat of Ism or names is the prescribed but iii the vicinity of it.— See Elphimtone's 

offerings, or the attributes of the deity.— Mai- Cahuly Book iv. chap,\v.; Reinaudy Mem. 

colm^s nUtory ofPeniay voL ii.p. 249, 334. Sur L Indcy p. 174. 

ZULEEKIIA. Potiphar’s wife. ZUR AFSHANE KAGHAZ. Hind. Gold 

ZULI. Ar. Carpets. paper. 

ZULKUDDER. See Kajar. ZURAREH.-] See Cantharides. 

ZUMBOORUCK, small pieces of artillery, ZUR-DOZEE, or embroidery, is an art 
wall-pieces or swivels, mounted on camels, in which the mahomedans of British 
— Fraser's Journey into Khorasan p. 198. India display a great degree of skill, almost 
ZUMEEN, Pers. Earth.Zamin-bosi, Hind, equal to that exhibited by the hindoos in 
A humble salutation, literally, kissing the weaving. They embroider Cashmere shawls 
^arth. and scarfs, also muslins, and net fabrics with 

ZUMPUN, a Chinese district oflScer in the silk, gold and silver thread. These fabrics 
valley of the Sutlej in Hundea. are much esteemed in Europe, and are pro- 

ZUM-ZUM. HagaFa well at Mecca. bably still unrivalled by similar productions 

ZUNDERSCHWAMM. Gbr. Amadou* in any part of the world. Another branch 

ZUNG-1 A small bell. of needle-work allied to embroidery, which 

ZUNGAR, or Zungabar. Arab. Peus. is carried on in British India, is that of 
Verdigris, Sulphate of copper. Blue atone, flowering or ornamenting cloths with cot- 
ZUNGBARI. Persian. Pistacia terebki- ton thread (Chickan-kari.) The dresses of 
thus. Turpentine. mahomedans are frequently worked in this 

ZUNJEBIL. Pers. Ginger. manner, and two descriptions of it called 

ZUNJEFER. Abab. Cinnabar. Tartor and Sumunderlndur, in which the 

ZUNJIRA, also written janjirah and jin- texture of the cloth is broken down with the 
jeera, a Mahratta corruption of jazirah, an iwicl converted into network, are held 

island, but applied to a territory ruled by a highest estimation— Dr. Taylor% 

Sidi or Habshi or Abyssinian. It extends ZURDA.-] Cook. 

along the western sea coast of the peninsula ZURh^ BAF, cloth of gold, or gold tissue, 

of India, between the Reo-dunda and Bankut ZURLEH, a tomb, in the shape of a 

rivers. About the year 1489, a party of Abys- l^^^boot. 

siuians, serving the Nizam Shahi dynasty, ZURI, a tribe of the Aimak, 

disguised as merchants, obtained permission ZURMISH.—Lupinus albus. 

to land three hundred boxes, each of which ZURNEIK SURKH. Ar. Red siilphuret 

contained a soldier, by means of whom they of arsenic. 

obtained possession of Dhunda Rajpur. It ZURNUB. also Ziirnui. Hind. Taxusbacca- 

afterwards formed part of the Bejapur Adal- ta, the Himalayan yew. 
shahi kingdom, under whom, in the time of ZUR SCTD, also Tamr. Arab. Turmeric. 

Sivaji, the government of S. Konkan was held ZURUMBAD. Curcuma zerumbet. Zedoary. 

by the admiral of the Bejapur fleet, who ZUR-WARAQ. Hind, gold leaf, tinsel, 

with his crews were all Abyssinians. Being ZUTPHEN ISLANDS, are four principal 

hard pressed by the Mahrattas, the oflacers and several small islands, fronting the coast of 
of the fleet seem to have offered their services Sumatra. 

toAurungzeb, then at war both with Bejapur ZUTUP-AKU. Tel. Cyuanchum extensum 
and the Mahrattas. Since that time, up to the Jacq. 

years 1810 or 1815, they were engaged in ZU-UL-KURNIN. Ab. a title of Alexander 

constant wars by sea and land. The Sidi were the Great SeeJKIandahar. 

terrible pirates^ and more dreaded than all ZURY* Turk. A thorny shrub of Balkh 

other on the pirate coast The town and district on which camels graze. 

of Jafarabad on the Kattyawar cossti ia a L ZWEIBACH. Qsii. Biscuit. 
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ZWEIPACH KOHLEXSAiJRES NA¬ 
TRON. Geb. Soda. 

ZWIEBEL. Gbb. Onion. 

ZWIRN Ger. Thread. 

ZYAH. See.Joasmi. 

ZYE. Pushtu., a son, also written Zoe and 
Zai, answering to the Scotch Mac, the Iriali 
O, the Arabic Ibn and Wald. All the Durani 
tribes have names ending in Zye. Accord¬ 
ing to Elphinstone, there are nine of these 
tribes, the Popul-zye, which is the largest ; 
Alleko-zye ; Barnk-zye ; Acliik-zye, Nur- 
zye, Eusoof-zye, Hussain-zye, Ali-zye ; and 
Ishaq-zye, the two last being the smallest. 
In person, the Durani are stout and well 
made, many of them being above the stand¬ 
ard of the Indo-Germanic races of Europe. 
Some have round and plump faces ; with 
others, the countenance is strongly marked, 
and with most the cheek bones are prominent 
When a Durani family is by itself, the 
men and women eat together; but few 
restraints are put upon the female, and her 
influence is considerable. The Durani tribes, 
all but the Achik-zye, are religiously given, 
but not intolerant. They are Sunni maho- 
medans. Their national dance, called Attun, 
is danced almoat every evening with songs 
and tales to accompany it. They have a 
strong love of country.— Elphinstone's Cabooh 
Dr. Latham, p. 202. 

ZYG-^NA, Hammer-headed shark, a curi¬ 
ous shark, with a Jiead like a hammer, 
according to an Englishman’s imagination, 
but like a buffalo’s horned-head, according to 
the Burmese. The genus Zygseua belongs to 
the sub-class of fishes Chondropterygii, 
Order II Plagiostomata. First sub-order, Se- 
lachoidei, Fam. 1 Carchariidce, Group B, zy- 
gaeuina. The sub-class Chondropterygii may 
be thus shown : 

SUB-CLASS IV. CHONDROPTERYGII. 

Order I. Holocephala. 

Fam. 1, Chim/euid^. 

Chimsera moustrosa, L, Europe, Cape, Japan. 

Callorhynchus antarcticus, Lacep. S. Pacific, 
Cape. 

Order II, Plagiostomata. 

FIRST SUB-ORDER SELACHOIDEI. 

Fam. 1. CAROHARIIDiB. 

Group A,—Oarchariina. 

Carcfaarias, Cuv, 

a, Scoliodon. 

laticaudus, and B. E. Indies, China, Japan. 

acutus, RUpp. Indian Ocean to Japan. 

dumerilii, Blkr. Attiboyna. 

walbeehmii, Blkr» Archipelago* Japan. 

poroaus, Popj* 


ZYGiENA. 

/J. Physodon. 

tnulleri, AT. and H. BengaL 
y. Aprionodon. 
brevipiiiua. M. and H. Java, 
acutidens, RUpp. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

8. Bypoprion. 

macloti, M. and //. Indian Ocean, N. Guinea, 
hemiodon, M. and H. Indian Seas. » 

pl.iyfairii, Glhr. Zanzibar. 

c. Prionodon. 
glaucus, L. Pondiclierr)'. 
ruunsiug, Blkr. Madura. 

Borrah, M. and H . Indian Seas, 
dussumieri, M. and H. E. I. Archipelago, 
gangeticus, M. and H. Ganges, Japan, Fiji, 
leucas, M. and II. 
amblyrhynchus, Bllcr. Java, 
fasciatus, Blkr. Java, 
brachyurus, Gthr. N. Zealand, Australia. 
inelauopteriiB, Q. and 0. Indian Ocean, E. I. 
Archipelago. 

hleekeri, Dum.. Indian Ocean, 
albornarginatns, Rilpp. Red Sea. 
meukorrah, M. and 11. Indian Seas, 
borneeusia, Blkr. Borneo, 
amboinonais, M. and H. Amboyna. 
glyphis, M. and H. ? 

limbatiis, M. and H. Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
pleurotscnia, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, 
temminckii, M. and H. India, 
zanibezensis, Ptrt. 1 

Hemigaleus micvoatoma, Blkr. Java, Amboyna. 

macrostoma, Blkr. Java. 

Loxodon macrorhiuus, M. and IJ. Indian Ocean, 

Galeocerdo rayneri, M'Donald and Barron, Indian 
and Australian Seas. 

tigrinus, M. and B. Indian Sens, Atlantic. 
Galena canis, Bonavs. English, Indian, and Cape 
Seas. 

japonicus, M. and II. Japan. 

Group B —Zyganina. 

Zygrena blochii, Cuv. E. I. Archipelago. 

malleus, Riaso. Mediterranean, Atlantic, China, 
Japan, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
tudes, Cuv. E. ^ W. Indies, Arciupelago, 
tiburo, L. W. Indies, Atlantic, China, 
mokarran, RUpp, Red Sea. 

Group 0.—Muafcelina. 

Triaenodon obesiis, RUpp. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

N. Hebrides. ' 

Triacis Bcyllium, M. and II. Japan, 

Mustelus Imvis, Riaso. Cape, 
manazo, Blkr. Japan, Ceylon, 
antarcticus, Uthr. S. Pacific. 

Fam. 2. Lamnid^. 

Group A.—Lamnina. 

Lamna cornubica, Qm. Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Japan. 

glauca, M. and II. Cape, Japan. 

Carcharodon rondeletii, M. and H, 

Odontaspis americanus. Milch. Atlantic, S. Pacific* 

Fam. 3, Bminodortid^. 

Rhinodon iypicus, Smith, Cape, Seychelles.. 

Fam. 4. Notidanidjb, 

Noiidanus indicos, Cuv, Cape to Califomia. 
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FaM. 5. SCYLUIDJE. 

Soyltittm marmoratum, Btnn* E. 1. Archipelago, 
maculatum, Bl^ Schn, Australian Seas, 
edwardsii) Cuv. Capo, 
oupeose, AT. and H, CapCi India, 
burgeri, Af. and H. Japan, E. I. Archipelago, 
laticeps, Dum., Tasmania, 
bivium, Af. and H. Cape, 
africanum, Om, S. Africa, Cape. 

Ginglymostoma miilleri, Gtk)\ India. 

brevicaudatum, ijthr. Zanzibar, Seychelles, 
concolor, RUpp» Eed Sea, Indian Ocean, Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Stegostoma tigrinum, Om. Indian Seas. 
Parascyllium variolatum, Dum. Tasmania. 

Chiloscyllium ocellatum, Om. Australia, 
trispeculare, Rich. N. AV. Australia, 
malaisianum, Leas. Archipelago, 
indicum, Ovu. Cape to Japan. 
puDctatum, M. and U. Java. 

Crossorhinus barbatus, Om. Australian and Japa¬ 
nese Seas. 

tentaculatus, PitB. Australian Seas, 
dasypogon, Blhr. Archipelago. 

Fam. 6. Cesteaciontid^. 

Cestracion philippi, Lacej). N. Zealand, Australia, 
Archipelago, Japan. 

Quoyi. Galapagos, 
galeatus, Gthr. Australia. 

Fam. 7. SpiNACiDiE, 

Acantbias vulgaris, Risso. Australia and temperate 
seas. 

blainvillii, Rmo, 

Centrophorus moluccensis, Blhr. Europe, Moluccas. 
Euprotomicrus labordii, Q, and O. Indian Ocean. 
Echinorhinus spiuosus, Gm. Cape, Mediterrauean. 
Isistius braeiliensis, Q. and G. Tropical Seas. 

Fam. 8. RniNiDiE. 

Khin.a squatina, L. Japan and all Seas. 

Fam. 9. Peistiophorid^. 

Pristiophorus cirratus, Lath. Australia, 
nndipinnis, Qihr. 
owenii, Gihr. ? 
japouicus, Gthr. Japan. 

SECOND SUB-ORDER BATOIDEI. 

Fam. 1. Pristidje, 

Pristis parrotteti, M. and H, E. & W. Indies, 
Archipelago, Red Sea. 
pectinatns, LaiU. Tropical Seas, 
zysron, Blkr. E. Indies, Archipelago, 
cuspidatus, Lath. E. Indies. 

Fam. 2. Ehinobatid^. 
Khynchobatus ancylostomus, Bl. Schn. E. Indies, 
djeddensie, Fornk. Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

Bhinobatus thouini, Lactss. Archipelago, 
spinosus, Gthr. 

halavi, Porsk. China, Red Sea. 

grauulatus, Cuv. £. Indies, Archipelago, Australia. 

philippi, M. and 

obtusus, Af. and H. E. ludies. 

Bohlegelii, M. and H. Japan, and China Seas, 
bauksii, M. and H. Australia, 
oolumnssy M. and JS. Indian and Atlantic Ocean, 
Mediterranean, 
biochii, M. and H. Cape, 
brevirofltrii, Af. and JT. S. Australia. 
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Trygonorhioa fasciata, Af. and H, Australia. 
Fam. 3. Torpbdinidjb. 

Torpedo marmorata, Riato. Indian Ocean, Cape, 
Mediterranean, 
panthera, Elirmh^ Red Sea. 
sinithii, Gthr. 8 Africa, 
fusco-maculata, Ptra. E. Africa, 
occidentalis, Storer. 
sinus persici, Kampfer. Persian Gulf. 

Narciue tasmanieusis, Rich. Australia, 
timlei, Benle. East ludies, Japan, 
lingula, Rich. China. 

Hypnos subnigrum, Dum. Australia. 

Astrape capensis, Om. Cape, Madagascar. 

dipterygia, Dl, Schn. Indian Seas, China, Japan. 

Temera hardwickii, Oraij. E. Indies, Penang. 

Fam, 4. Rajid^, 

Raja lemprieri, Rich. Vandieman’s Land, 
smithii, M. and U. S. Africa. 

Platyrhiua sinensis, Lacep. China, Japan, 
schonleinii, M. and H. India. 

Fam. 5. TRYaoNiD.®. 

TJrogymnus asperrimus, Bl. Schn. Indian Ocean, 

Trygon uarnak, Forak. Indian Ocean. 

I gerrardi, Gray. Japan, Archipelago. 

, punctata, Gthr. Japan. 

j bleekeri, Biytk. Bengal. 

} walga, M. and H. E. Indies, E. I. Archipelago, 
poljdepis, Blkr. Indian Seas, 
nuda, Gthr. Indian Seas, 
pastinaca, L. Atlantic, China, Japan, 
knhlii, M. and H. Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
bennettii, M. and H. E. Indies, China, Atlantic, 
imbricata, Bl. Schn. Indian Seas, 
zugei, M. and H. Madras, Penang, Indian Seas, 
Japan. 

Teeniura lymma, Forik^ Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
meyeni, M. and H. Mauritius. 
meianospiJa, Bikr. Batavia, 
grabata, Otoff. Red Sea. 

Urolophus cniciatus, Lacess, Australian Seas, 
armatus, M. and H. N. Ireland, 
teataceus, M. and H. Australian Seas, 
javauicus, Martens. Batavia. 

Pteroplatea hirundo, Lowe. China, Japan, Madeira, 
micrura, Bl. Schn. E. Indian Seas, 
teutaculata, M. and H. Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
zonura, BlJct. Batavia. 

Fam. 6. Myliobatidae. 

Group A—Myliobatina- 

Myliobatis aquila, L. Mediterranean, Atlantic, 
Australian Seas, 
cornuta, Gthr, Japan. 
vespertiJio, Blkr, E. I, Archipelago, 
macukta. Gray. Indian Seas, E. I. Archipelago, 
nieuhofii, Bl. Schn. Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
Japan. 

milvus, M. and H. E. Indian Seas, China. 

.^tobatis nariuari, Euphrasm. Tropical Seas. 

Rhinoptera javanica, and H. E. Indies, Java, 
adspersa, M. and H. E. Indies. 

Group B.—Oeratoptorina. 

Dicerobatia japonioa, M. and H. Japan, 
eregoodoo, Cant. Indian Seas, 
kuhlii, M, and H, Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 

„ Ceratoptera ehrenbergii, M. and H. Bed Sea. 
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In the sub-class Chondropterygii, the 
skeleton is cartilaginous and skull without 
sutures ; body with medial and paired hus, the 
hinder pair abdominal ; caudal fin, with pro¬ 
duced upper lobe. Gills attached to the 
skin by the outer margin with several inter¬ 
vening gill-openings; rarely one-gill open 
ing only. No air-bladder. Three series of 
valves in the bulbus arteriosus. Intestine 
with a spiral valve, optic nerves^ coinniisau- 
rally united, not decussating ; ovaries with few 
and large ova, which are impregnated, and 
in some developed, internally. Embryo with 
deciduous external gills, males with prehen¬ 
sile organs attached to the ventral fins. In 
the family Carcharidee, the eye has a nictita¬ 
ting membrane, and the mouth is crescent 
shaped and inferior. The Families amnidse 
Rhinodontidae, Notidanidse, Scylliidae, and 
PristiopboridsB, have no nictitating membrane. 
In the saw fish family, Pristidae, the snout 
is produced into an exceedingly long flat 
lamina, armed like a saw with a series of 
strong teeth along each edge. The electric 
organ of the family Torpedinidae is composed 
of vertical hexagonal tubes between the pecto¬ 
ral fins and the head. 

The ray family, the Rajida), have a broad 
rhombic disk, generally with asperities or 
spines, and the pectorals extend to the snout. 
The pectorals of the Trygouidse are similarly 
prolonged, and they have a long and slender 
tail. The pectoral fins of the Myliobatidse 
are greatly developed, they leave the head 
free, and reappear at the extremity of the 
suout as a pair of detached (cephalic) fins.— 
Gunther^ Catal, of Fishes, voL viii. See 
Pishes, Periopthalmus, Sharks, Zygodactyle. 

ZYMOOSHT AFGHANS. See Khyber. 

ZYGOPHYLLACE^. Zi/id The Bean, 
Caper tribe of plants, comprising 5 gen. 6 sp. 
viz., 2 Tribulus, 1 Bieberstonia, 1 Peganum 
1 Zygophylliim, 1 Melianthua. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM SIMPLEX, Linn, 
Alethi. Hind. 

This plant occurs in Multan j the seeds are 
Swept up off the ground by the poor, and used 
as food.— Dr, J, L, Stewart, 

ZYNUB, sister of Hosein, son of Ali, the 
cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed. Evenbefore 
Mabomed died three other persons, claiming 
to be khalifa or vicegerents, were in the field, 
each with a following of his own, and his 
death was the signal for a general dissolution 
of the tribes whom his personal influence alone 
had held together, and the schism penetrated 
even to Medina, where Mahomed had died, and 
it resulted in the ruin of Ali and his family. 
On the death of Mahomed the people of Medina 
suggested that they should elect one leader and 
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Meccah another ; but this was not adopted, 
and three khalifs were successively acknow¬ 
ledged by the whole mahomedan world, and 
Arab armies poured across the northern sjindy 
waste into Syria and Palestine. A few sieves, 
a few fierce battles, and these rich provinces 
were lost to the empire of Byzantium, the 
ancient Sfissaniau dynasty was crushed on the 
field of Kadesia, and Persia was added to the 
khalifat; in less than three years the Arabs 
were masters of Egypt. The successor of 
Mahomed was Abubakr, the third khalif was 
Othrnaii, on whose murder Ali succeeded^ 
All was surnamed ‘the ever victorious lion of 
God,’ and Ali’s succession marked the begin¬ 
ning of troubles. He was accused of having 
instigated 0thman’s assassination. Othman’s 
bloody shirt was conveyed to Syria and dis- 
I played on the principal mosque of Damascus, 
to incite the Syrian army to revenge. Fifty 
thousand men, said the messenger who con¬ 
veyed these tidings to Ali at Medina, are 
assembled about the robes of Othman, whose 
cheeks and beards have never been dry from 
tears, and whose eyes have never ceased from 
weeping blood since the hour of that prince’s 
atrocious murder. They have drawn their 
swords with a solemn pledge never to return 
them to the scabbard, nor cease from mourn¬ 
ing until they have extirpated all concerned 
in that detested transaction. This sentiment 
they have left as a solemn bequest to their 
descendanti*, and the earliest principle that 
mothers instill into the minds of their infant 
offspring, is to revenge the blood of Othmau 
to the last extremity. Simultaneously with 
this movement in Syria, Telba andZobeir,two 
of the most renowned warriors among the 
Arabs, and Ayasha, the favourite wife of 
Mahomed, repaired to Bussorah and raised the 
standard of rebellion against the authority of 
Ali. But Ali, though deficient in political 
ability and wanting in the tact requisite to 
conciliate rival and turbulent factions, was 
an unrivalled soldier on the field of battle. 
He placed himself at the head of thirty thou¬ 
sand men, and advanced in the direction of 
Bussorah. Inthe“battle of the Camel,” 17,000 
Arabs are said to have fallen, Telba and 
Zobeir were both killed, and Ayasha became a 
prisoner in the power of Ali. He treated her 
with the utmost courtesy and forbearance, and 
caused her to be escorted to Mecca. This signal 
victory made All the undisputed sovereign of 
Irak, Eygpt, Arabia, Persia and Kborasan^ 
but tbe Syrian army remained implacable, and 
Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole army, aclwowledged Moaw- 
yab, son of Abu Sussian, as the lawful khalif 
and prince of the maslnva. Ali attacked the 
Syrian host on the plain of jSuffein, Victorious 
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again and again in the battle-field» he allowed 
himself to be outwitted in diplomacy, till* in 
the month of Ramzan A. H. 40, the career of 
Ali was brought to a close by the dagger of an 
assassin, and Moawyab became the undisputed 
khalif. In all the mosques wherever the 
mahomedan doctrines prevailed, the names 
of Ali and of all his family were regularly 
cursed upon all occasions of public worship. 
His death was followed nine years after by 
that of bis eldest son Hasan, poisoned by bis 
own wife, at the instigation, it is said, of 
Moawyab, and after a lapse of two years, his 
second son, Hussein, crowned the misfortunes 
of his family by his bloody death on the 
plains of Karbalah, on tlie tenth day of the 
month Maharram A. H. 61. Yezid, son of 
Moawyab, was the reigning khalif at the time 


of the murder of Hussein, That event was the 
signal for rebellious outbreaks in all parts of 
his dominions, the martyred Hussein became 
a watchword which again and again deluged 
with blood the empire of the khalifs, and 
ultimately brought it to ruin, and has ever since 
separated the mabomedans into two sects 
embued with a bitter hatred,which (writing in 
A. D. 1872) up to the present moment, even 
under the strong power of the British, is ever 
liable to evince itself in outbreaks, needing 
armed intervention to be ready at band. At 
present the only ruling house of the descen¬ 
dants of Ali is the Asof-Jahi in Hyderabad in 
the Dekhan, which has been in existence for 
nearly two hundred years. See Khalif, Maho* 
med. 

ZYTOON, Ab. olives. 
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BAIKIE’S Observations on the Neilgherries. 
BAIRD SMITH, Captain 
BAKER’S, Sir Samuel, Albert Nyanza. 
BAKER’S Papers. 

BAKER’S Rifle. 

BAKER’S Eight Years’ Wanderings in 
Ceylon, 8vo, 1855, 1. 

BALFOUR, Edward, Migratory Tribes of 
India. Jameson’s Ed. Journal 1843. 
Republished in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 

Barometrical sections of India, Editor of 
Cullen’s. 

Statistics of Cholera, Ist Ed. 1849, 2nd Ed. 
1870. 

Localities in India exempt from Cholera, 
1852, 2nd Edition 1856. 

Influence of Trees on the Climate of a 
Country, in Madras Lit. Society’s Journ. 
On the Health of Soldiers, in Journal of 
Royal Statistical Society, read before the 
British Association. 

Forms of Medical Returns for the Indian 
Armies. 

On the Crimes and Physical Disabilities 
for which the Native Soldiers of the 
Madras Army were discharged the Ser¬ 
vice; in Madras Literary Society’s Jour¬ 
nal. 



ATJTHOEITIES QUOTED. 




B^^LFOUB, On the amount of Education in 
Madras, ibid. 

Commercial Products of the 
Madras Presidency. 

Cyclopaedia of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia, 
1856. 1st Supplement, 1858. 
2nd Supplement, 1862. 2nd 
Ed. in five volumes, 1872-73. 

The Mollusca, synopsis of the 
genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells, 1855. 

Selections from the Persian and 
Hindustani Poets, 1851. 

Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery, 
translated into Hindustani. 

Gleig’s Astronomy, translated in¬ 
to Hindustani. 

Statistical Map of the World, 
several editions in Hindustani, 
Tamil and Telugu. 

Museum, Government Central 
Museum, Madras, 8 Reports and 
9 Catalogues of, viz. 

Report from the Government Central Mu¬ 
seum, On its origin and objects; dated 
6th January 1853. 

Report from the Government Central Mu¬ 
seum, On the Marbles of Southern India ; 
dated 1st Jan. 1854. 

Report from the Government Central Mu¬ 
seum, On the Iron Ores, the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel; with notices of the 
Coals, of the Madras Presidency; dated 
30th January 1854. 

Appendix to the Report on the Iron Ores, 
and the Iron and Steel of Southern India; 
dated l8th March 1856. 

Report on the Government Central Mu¬ 
seum, On the Progress of the Institution, 
and on the new Museums in the Provin¬ 
ces ; dated 1st January and 1 st July 1855. 

Report on the Woods and Trees of the City 
of Madras ; dated 1st April 1856. 

Report on the Government Central Mu¬ 
seum ; dated Ist July 1856. Containing 
the Rev. W. Taylor’s Report on the Elliot 
Marbles, Report on Museums in the Pro- 
vinqes, and Report on the Mineral sub¬ 
stances of Southern India, useful as grind- 
ing, polishing, and sharpening materials. 

Guttapercha of Southern India; dated 22nd 
April 1866. 

Catalogue of the Aqueous Rocks as Mineral 
Structures : Paloeontology or Catalogue of 
the Aqueous Rocks and their Fossils in the 
order of their superposition; Madura, its 
Rooks and Minerals ; and Geology of Tin- 
nevelly, dated 2nd March 1855. 

Paloeontology. Part II; dated 10th Aug. 1855. 

Paloeontology. Part III; dated 31st May 1857. 

Catalogue of the British Shells in the Mu¬ 
seum ; dated 26th May 1855. 

Catalogue of Shells in the Museum ; dated 
l7th April 1866. 

Catalogue of the Minerals in the Museum, 
to illustrate the physical and chemical cha¬ 
racters of Minersds; dated 10th Aug. 1856. 

Catalogue of Minerals, Fart II, Containing | 


Minerals used in Metallurgy and the Arts. 
Minerals entering into the Composition of 
Rocks. Minerals used as Gems. Gems in 
their Natural State. And Catalogue of the 
Minerals, Part HI. Containing Minerals 
in the Government Central Museum, 
Madras, arranged to illustrate Systematic 
Mineralogy ; dated 30th June 1857. 
Catalogue of the Library of the Museum; 

dated 17th April 1856. 

Catalogue of the Iron Ores, &c. of Southern 
India, and samples of Iron smelted and 
manufactured from them; dated 25th Sep¬ 
tember 1857. 

The Timber Trees, Timber and Fancy 
Woods of India and of Eastern and South¬ 
ern Asia, 1st Edition 1858 ; 2nd Edition 
1862 ; 3rd Edition 1870. 

Report on the Outbreak of Cholera at Tha- 
yet-Myo, in Madras Quarterly Journal 
Medical Science, November 1863. 

On the Vegetables available for Europeans 
in Burraah, Madras Quarterly Journal 
Medical Science, Februaiy 1864. 

On the Epidemic of Typhoid Remittent 
Fever at Bangalore, Madras Quarterly 
Journal Medical Science, April 1866. 

On the Sanitary condition of Secunderabad, 
for 1865, Madras Quarterly Journal Medi¬ 
cal Science, July 1866. 

On the Sanitary condition and Sanitaiy pro¬ 
spects of Trimulgheny, Report No. 
2970, dated 2bth December 1866, printed 
in Calcutta, 1867, Re-printed, Madras, 
1868. 

On the Ethnology of Hyderabad in the Dek¬ 
han, in Madras Monthly Journal of 
Medical Science for 1871. 

BALL’S Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Tea in China, 8vo, 1848, 1, 
BALLANTYNE’S, James R., ll.d., 
Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philo- 
sophy, 8 VO, 1859, 1. 

BANGALORE Herald, Newspaper. 
BANIERS Mythology, London, 1739. 
BANISTER, Saxe, m, a.. First French Em¬ 
bassy to China by, 8vo, 1859, 1. 
BARKER’S, Captain, 

BARTH’S Travels in Central Africa, do. 8vo, 
1858, 2. * 

BARTOLOMEO^S Voyage to the E. Indies. 
BATTEN, Mr. J. H., on British Gachwal. 
BAYLEY, Mr. W. H., on the Weights and 
I Measures of ludia 

BEATON, Rev. P., The Jews in the East, 
8vo, 1859, 2. 

BEDDOME on the Timber Trees of Madras. 
BEEKER, Rev. T., on the Dyaks, in Journal 
Indian Archipelago, 

BELCHER, Sir E. 

BELLEW’S, H. W., Journal of a political 
mission to Affgbanistan in 1857, 8?o, 
1863, 1. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTE®. 




BENGALy Rural Life in, by Author of Anglo-; 
Indian Domestic Life, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

Do. Transactions of Medical and Phy¬ 
sical Society. 

Do. Government, Records, 

Do. Roads through. 

Do. Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

Do. Agri-HorticulturaJ Soc.Journal. 

Do. As. Soc. Mus, Cat, of Birds. 

Do. Asiatic Society’s Proceedings. 

Do. Dispensatory, by Dr. O^Shaugh- 

nessy. 

Do- Pharmacopaeia, do. 

BENNETT’, George, m.d., f.l.s.. Wander¬ 
ings in New South Wales, 8vo, 1834, 2. 

Do. Gatherings of a Naturalist in 

Australia: being observations 
principally on the Animal 
and Vegetable productions of 
New South Wales, New Zea¬ 
land, and some of the Austra¬ 
lian islands, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

Do. Tower Menagerie. 

BENSON, Major, on the Timber Trees of 
Moulmein. 

BENTLEY’S Ancient and Modern Hindu 
Astronomy, 4to, 1823, 1. 

BENZA, Dr., in Madras Lit. Soc’s. Jounial 
BERAR, Manual for, 

BERKELEY, Rev. M. J., in Madras Lit. Soc. 
Journal. 

BESCHREIBUNG von des Arabien. 
BHAVISHYAT PURANA and the Dana 
Dharma section of the Mahabharata. 

BIBLE Cyclopaedia. 

BIBLICAL Researches, 

BIBLIOTHECA Indica. 

BIDIE, M.B., George, on the Timber Trees of 
Madras. 

^ Do. do. on Coffee planting. 

BIKMORE’S, Professor, Travels. 
BINGLEY’S, Rev. William, Useful know-^ 
ledge, London, 12mo, 1821. 

BIRD’S, Dr. James, Political and Statistical 
History of Guzerat, 8vo, 1835, 1. 

Do. do. Notes. 

BIRDWOOD’S Bombay Products. 

BIRCH, Dr., m.d., on the Neilgherry Hills. 
BISCHOFF’S Lehrbuch der Botanik. 
BISHOP PALLEGOIX, on Siam. 
BJORNSTJERNA’S British Empire in the 
East, 8vo, 1840, 1. 

BLACKER’S MahrattaCampBigu,4to, 1821. 
BLACKWOOD’S Magazine. 

BLAIR’S Chronology Tables. 
BLAKESLEY’S Four Months in Algeria 
8 VO, 1859, 1. 

BLANFORD, Mr. 

BLEEKER, Dr., m.d., on Fishes of Celebes 
and Sumbava, in Journal of Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. I 


in 

BLUNT, Rev. John Janies, Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners, 8vo, 1823. 

BLYTH, Edward, Catalogue Beng. As. Soc., 
Mammalia Calcutta, dvo, 1863. 

Do. Reports in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 

Do. do. Catalogue of Birds in Museum 
V of Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do- do. On Feline Animals in India, 
in Journal Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do. do. On Reptiles new or little 
known. 

Do. do. On Ceylon Mammalia. 

Do. do. On Somali Mammalia. 
BODDAM, E., on the Sorgho. 

BOKHARA ^VICTIMS, by Captain Grover, 

8 VO, 1845, 1. 

BOMBAY Government, Records, 

Do. Medical and Physical Society’s 
Transactions. 

Do. Geographical Society, Transactions 
Do. Standard and Chronicle of Weste m 
India. 

Do. Proceedings of Committee for the 
great Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. Gazette. 

Do. Monthly Times. 

Do. Quarterly Review. 

BONYNGE’S, M. E.,America. 

BOPP’S Comparative Grammar of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic languages, 
8vo, 1845. 

BOWRING’S, Sir John, Kingdom and People 
of Siam, &c., 8vo, L857, 2. 

Do. do. Visit to the Philippine 

Islands in 1858 and 1850, 8vo, 1859. 
BRACE’S, Charles L,, Manual of Ethnology, 
8vo, 1869. 

BRANDE’S, John, Popular Antiquities, 
illustrating the origin of our Vulgar Cus¬ 
toms, Ceremonies and Superstitions, 12mo, 
1841. 

BRANDIS, Dr.,on the Forests of Burmah, 
in Cal. Cat. Exh., 1862. 

BREMNER’S, Inteiior of Russia. 

BRIGGS, General John, in Royal As. Soc’s. 
Journal. 

BRIGGS, Mahomedan power in India, 8vo, 
1829, 4. 

Do. Nizam, its history and relations with 
the British Government, 8vo, 1861, 2. 
BRISTOW’S Mineralogy. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ad¬ 
vancement of science from 1837 
to 1857, 8vo. Annual Report 
of the 

Do. do. Reports by Drs. Latham, 
Pritchard, and Max Muller, General Briggs, 
Messrs. Schlagentbreit.^ 

BRITISH World in the East, Ritchie* / 



BROOKE, Capt. J. C. 

BROOKE, Colonel, in literis 
BROOME, Colonel, List of the Bengal Army. I 
BROWN, C. P., Cyclic Tables of Hindu | 
and Mahomedan Chronology, 8vo, 
1850, 1. 

Do. Creed, Customs and Literature of | 
the Jangams, pamphlet, 1840. 

Do. Teloogob Dictionary. 

BROWN, Robert, Madras Plants. 

BROWNE, John Cave, Indian Infanticide 
its origin, progress, and suppression, 8vo, 
1857, 1. 

BRYANT’S Mythology. 

BRYDGE’S Dynasty of the Kajara, 8vo, 

1833 1 

BRUCE’S Travels. * 

BUCHANAN’S, Eastern India. 
BUCHANAN’S Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, &c., 4to, 1857, 3. 

BUCKINGHAM Travels in Syria, Media, 
and Persia. 

BUCKLAND, Frank T., Fish-hatching, 8vo, 
1863, 1. 

BUCKLE, Henry Thomas, History of Civili¬ 
zation in England, Svo, 1857, 2. 
BUDDHISM in Tibet, illustrated Literary 
Documents and objects of Religious 
Worship, with an account of the Bud¬ 
dhist systems preceding it in India, by 
Emil Schlagintweit, Svo, 1863, 1. 

BUIST, Dr. George, ll.d., in Bombay 
Geographical Society’s Journal. 
Do. do. Index, 

Do. do.. in Proceedings of British 
Association. 

Do. do. in Bombay Times. 

Do. on specimens of Lava from Aden. 
Do. on Volcanoes of India in Edin. 
Phil. Journal, 1852. 

BUNSEN, Chevalier, Cod in History. 

Do. in Report British Assoc. 

Do. Egypt’s place in Universal History 

translated by Cottrell, Svo, 1848-66, 5. 
BURCKHARDT Travels in Arabia. 

Do. Travels in Syria. 

BURDER, Samuel, Oriental Customs ap¬ 
plied to the illustrations of the Sacred 
Scripture, London, 12mo, 1847. 
BURNES, Sir Alexander, Parliamentary Pa¬ 
pers, East India Cabul and Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

Do. do. Cabul, Svo, 1842, J. 

^ Do. do. Travels in Bokhara with a 
Map, Svo, 1824, 3. 

BURNES’, Dr. James, Visit to the Ameers 
of Scinde, Svo, 1829, 1. 

BURNS, Mr., in Journal Indian Archipelago. 
BURNETT’S, Outlines of Botany. 

BURR, Mr. F., in Madras Literary Society’s 
Journal. 


BURR, Mr. F., account of Aden in London 
Geol. Soc. Trans., 1841. 

BURTON’S, W.,Biblical Researches, London, 
24mo, 

BURTON’S, Captain Richard F., City of the 
Saints. 


Do. 

Excerpta. 

Do. 

Pilgrimage to Meccah. 

Do. 

Sinde ; or, the Unhappy Valley, 
Svo, 1851, 2. 

Do. 

Falconry in the Valley of the 
Indus, 12mo, 1852, 1. 

Do. 

Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
Svo, 1860, 2. 

Do. 

Abeokuta. 


BUTLER’S Travels and Adventures in Assam 

BUTTER WORTH, Bayley W., Esq. 

CALCUTTA Catalogue of London Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1862. 

Do. Englishman, Newspaper. 

Do. Review. 

Do. Engineer’s Journal. 

CALDWELL, Rev. R., b.a., Dravidian 
Comparative Grammar, Svo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Tinnevelly Shanars, 12mo., 
1850, 1. 

CALMET’S Dictionary. 

CAMERON, Colonel G. P. 

CAMERON, Our Eastern possessions. 

CAMPBELL, A., m.d., on the Lepchas in 
Journal of Eth. Soc. 1869. 

CAMPBELL George, Ethnology of India in 
Special No. of Bengal As. Soc. 
Journal, 1866. 

Do. The Non-Hindu Tribes of the 
Borders of Hindustan, in Jour. 
Eth. Soc., 1867. 

Do. The Races of India in Journ. 
Etho. Society, 1869. 

Do. India as it may be : An out¬ 
line of a proposed Government 
and Policy, 8vo., 1833, 1. 

Do. Modern India : A sketch of the 
system of Civil Government ; 
to which is prefixed some ac¬ 
count of the Natives and Native 
Institutions, 8vo, 1852, 1. 

CANNING, Minutes of Lord, 

CANTOR, M. D., Dr. Theodore, on Reptiles 
of Malayan Peninsula : in Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

Do. do. on Fishes in do. do. 

Do. do. on Mammalia of Malayan Pe¬ 
ninsula, in do. do. do. 

CAPPER, John, Three Presidencies of India. 

CAPPER, Colonel, Notice of Trade, Winds 
and Monsoons. 

CAREY, Marshman and Ward. The life 
and times of, embracing the history of the 
Seram pore Mission, by John Clarke 
Marshman, Svo, 1859, 2. ^ 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 




’ CARTER’S Geological Papers on Western 
India. 

CAUTLEY’S, Col. Sir Proby T., Report 
on the Ganges Canal Works : frona their 
commencement until the openinsr of the 
Canal in 1854, with a folio volume of 
Plans, 8 VO, 1860, 3. 

CAYLEY, Dr., Report by 
CELEBES, History of, 

CENTRAL India Provinces, Manual of, 
CHAMBER’S Edinburgh Journal. 

CHAMPION, Captain, in Journal of,-? 

CHATFIELD’S Hindostan, 4to, 1803, 1. 
CHEEVER’S Sandwich Islands. 

CHESNEY, Colonel, Expedition, Euphrates 
and Tigris, 

CHINNA KIMMEDY. 

CHINA, Hon’ble Mr. Morrison, Compendi¬ 
ous Description of Paraph., 8vo, 
1859. 

Do. question. Evidence on the. Paraph., 
1859, 1. 

Do. in 1857 and 1858, (by W. Cook), 
8vo, 1859, 1. 

Do. Twelve Years in, by a British Resi¬ 
dent, 8 VO, 1860, 1. 

CHINA HERALD, 22nd January 1856. 
CHINESE and their Rebellious, Meadows. 
CHINESE Repositorv. 

CHINESE EMPIRE, Array of the, 

Do. Pictures of the, drawn by them¬ 
selves, described by Rev. R. H. Tabbold, 
M. A., 8vo, 1860, 1. 

CHRISTOPHER, W. 

CHRISTISON, Dr., in Pharmaceutical Jour¬ 
nal, August 1846. 

CHURCHILL’S Collection of Voyages. 
CHURCHMAN’S Family Magazine. 
CIRCASSIANS, Notice of, by * Charles 
Tauschih. 

CLARKE, Dr., John, in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

CLARKE’S, Dr.Travels in Siberia. 
CLEGHORN, m. d.. Dr, Hugh, Forests and 
Gardens of South India, 8vo, 
1861, 1. 

Do. do., Punjab Reports. 

Do. do., Hedge Plants of India. 

Do. do., Conservator’s Reports on the 
Foi*ests of India. 

Do. do., on the varieties of Chiretta 
used in India. 

Do. do., in Madras Exhibition Juries’ 
Reports. 

Do. do., on the Grasses of India. 

Do. do., in Indian Journal of Medical 
Science. 

Do. do.. Memorandum upon the Pau- 
chontee of the Western Coast, Pamph., 
1858, 1. 


CLUNE, Capt. John, Itineraiy 

Do. do. Appendix to the Itine¬ 

rary for W. India, Bombay, 
8vo, 1828, 1. 

Do. do. ? Supplement to the Iti¬ 

nerary, Calcutta, 8vo. 
1829, 1. 

COIiBURN’S United Service Magazine and 
Naval and Military Journal. No. cccliv, 
COLE, Robert, on Laterite in Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science. 
COLEBROOKE, in Asiatic Researches. 

Do. Miscellaneous Essays. 

Do. on Indian Classics. 

Do. on the Religious Ceremo¬ 

nies of the Hindus. 

COLEMAN’S Mythology of the Hindoos, 4to, 
1832 

COLLTNGWOOD. 

COOKE, Dr., in Bombay Medical Trans¬ 
action 1860. 

COPLAND, Dr. 

COPLESTON, Mr. F., in Madras Exh. 

Juries Reports. 

CORBEAUX, M. F. 

CORMACK’S Female Infanticide, 8vo, 

1815, 1. 

CORNISH, Esq., Johu, in Indian Annals 
of Medicine. 

CORNWALLIS’, Kinahau, Two Journeys 
to Japan by, 8vo, 1859, 2. 

COTTON, Papers on the Cultivation of, in 
India, Pamph., 1849, 1. 

COUNT de Hogendrop, Coup d’ocil sur 
I’isle de Java, Brussels, 1830. 

COUNT Lolly’s Career. 

COURT of Directors’ Despatch, No. 6, of 
June 1854. 

COURT’S, Major M. H., Relations of Britain. 

Do, with Palembang and Bauca, 
8vo, 1821, 1. 

Do. Future Government of In¬ 
dia, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

CRAWFURD’S History of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Do. Malay Grammar and Dictionary. 
Do. Embassy to Ava, 4to, 1829, 1. 
Do. do. to Siam and Cochin- 

China, 4 to, 1828, 1. 
Do. Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 1820, 3. 
Do. do. Descriptive Dictionary of 
the Indian Islands and adjacent 
Countries, 8vo, 1856, 1.* 
CREASY’S, E. L., History of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

COSMA’S Analysis of the Dulya. 

CULLEN, General, on the Diamond Mines 
of S. India, in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

Do. do. on Plumbago. 

CULLEN’S, Ladak. 



VI AUTHORITIES QUOTED. ' ' 


CUNNINGHAM, Captain, History of the 
Sikhs, 8VO, 1849, 1. 

Do. Alexander, Bhilsa Topes ; 

a brief historical Sketch of the 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of 
Buddhism, 8vo, 1854, 1. 

Do. Ladak, Physical, Statis¬ 

tical and Historical, 4to, 1854, 1. 
CUNNINGHAM’S, 'General, Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India. 

CURIOSITIES of Science. 

CUTHBERT, Dr. 

CYCLOPEDIA of Natural History. 
DADDABHAI NAOROJI. 
DALRYMPLE’S Account of Siam. 

Do. Indian Repository. 

DALRYMPLE’S Account of Sulu. 
DALTON, Lt. Col. E. T., in Beng. As. Soc. 
Journ. 


Do. 

- do. 

on the Kol of Chota 



Nagpore in Journ. Ethn. 
Soc. July 1869. 

Do. 

do. 

Kol of Chota Nagpore 
in special No. of Beng. 
As. Soc. Journal, 1866. 

Do. 

do. 

Ethnology of Bengal. 

Do. 

do. 

Wild tribes of Central 


India in Journ. Ethn. Soc. 1867. 

DALHOUSIE, The Marquis of, Adminis¬ 
tration of British India, by Edwin Ar¬ 
nold, 8vo, 1862-65, 2. 

DAMPIER’S Voyage to New Britain, in 
Harris. 

DANA, Manual of Mineralogy. 

DANCE, Captain Robert, on Woods of 
Tenasserim. 

DANIEL’S Meteorological Essays. 

DANGERFIELD, Capt. F., on Malwa. 

DARJEELING Guide. 

DARWIN’S, Charles, Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants, stitched, 8vo, 1865. 

Do. Origin , of species by 
means of Natural Selection ; or the Pre- 

. servation of favored Races in the struggle 
for life, 8VO, 1860, 

Do. Coral Reefs. 

Do. Variation of Animals 

and Plants. 

DASSENT’S Popular Tales from the Norse, 
8 VO, 1859, 1. 

D’AVEZAC. 

DAVIDSON, Col. Cuthbert, in Report of 
Hyderabad Committee, for the Exhibition 

. of 1851. 

DAVIES’ Algiers in 1857. 

DAVIS’, John Francis, Chinese, 12mo, 1838. 
Do. Chinese Miscellanies. 

Do. China during the War and since 
the Peace, 12mo, 1852. 

DAVY’S, Dr. John, Travels in Ceylon. 

DAY, Dr., in Madras Medical Journal. 


DAY, Dr., Fishes of Malabar, 4t0,1865,1. 

DeBODE’S, Bokhara, from the Russian of 
Khanikoff, 8vo, 1854, 1. 

DeBODE’S Travels in Xuristan and Arab- 
istan. 

DeBUSSCHE’S Letters. on Ceylon, 8vo, 
1817, 1. 

DeCANDOLLE’S Prodroraus Regni Vege- 
tabalis, 8vo, 1825-56, 13. 

DeCHARDIN’S Voyages. 

DELHI Gazette. 

DELILLE V oyages. 

DEL HOSTE, Captain, 

DeMOGES’, Marquis, Recollections of Baron 
Gros’s Embassy to China and Japan in 
1857 and 1858, 12mo, 1860, 1. . 

DENISON, Sir William, Permanence of Type 
in the Human Race in Journ. Ethn. Soc., 
1869. 

DbPAUW, Egypt and China. 

DE-SCHLAGINTWEIT, Hermann, Adol¬ 
phe and Robert, Results of a scientific 
mission to India and High Asia, with a 
folio Atlas in three parts, 8vo, 1861-63, 3. 

D’EWES’ China, Australia and the Pacific 
Islands, 8vo, 1857, 1. 

DIARY of Travels in three parts of the 
Globe, 12mo, 1856, 2. 

DICKSON, Dr. W. P., 1870. 

DICTIONARY of Trade Products.CTech- 
nical Terms, &c., 12mo, 1858. 

Do. of British Indian dates, 

12mo, 1866, 1 vol. 

DOMENECH’S, Abbe M., Great Deserts of 
North America, 8vo, 1860. 

DOW’S Hindostan, 4to, 1770. 

DOWSON’S Geographical Limits, History 
and Chronology of ancient India, Pamph. 

DRUMMOND, Major H., Iron works in N. 
India,’ London, 1852. 

DRURY, Colonel Heber, Hand-book of the 
Indian Flora. 

Do. Useful Plants of India, 8vo, 1858, I. 

DUBERLEY’S, Mrs., India in 1857 and 
1858, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

DUBLIN University Magazine, Juno 1857. 

DUBOIS* Description of the People of 
India, 4to, 1817. 

DUFF, Rev. Dr., in Home and Foreign 
Missionary Records. 

DUFF’S, Grant, History of the Mahrattas, 
8yo, 1826, 3. 

DUFF’S, Dr. A., The Indian Rebellion, 8vo, 
1858, 1. 

DUilALDE’S History of Cliina. 

DCTNCAN, Mr. Jonathan, Governor of 
Bombay. 

DUNDEWALLE, Mr, Pikey B., in Journal 
Indian Archipelago. 

DUNLOP’S Hunting In Uie Himalaya, 12mo, 
1860, 1. 



AUTHOfilTIES QUOTED. I 5 6 ^5 


D’URVILLE, Dumont. 

EARL, Mr. G. W., Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 
1837. 

Do, Native Races of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, 8vo, 1853, 1, 

Do. in Ethnographical Library. Indian 
Archipelago and Papuans. 

EAST India Co., Museum Catalogue of Birds. 


Do. 

(Horsfield’s) do. of Mammals. 

Do. 

do. 

and Moore Lepidopterou 



Insects. 

Do. 

do. 

Papers. 


EASTERN Seas. 

EDGEWORTH, Mr., b. c. s., in Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDINBURGH, New Philosophical Journal. 
Do. Philosophical Journal. 

Do. Review. 

EDWARDES’, Major II., Jullendhur Rep. 
on Infanticide. 

EDYE, on the Timber of Malabar and Ca- 
nara, and of Ceylon. 

Do. on the Ships of India. 

EGERTON’S Journal of a Winters Tour 
in India. 

ELDER’S, Dr., Biography, by Elisha Kent 
Kane, 1858. 

ELGIN, Earl of, and Kincardine, Letters of, 
ELLIS, II* T., R. N., IIoug-Kong to Manilla 
8vb, 1859, 1. 

ELLIOT, Captain, E. M., Magnetic Survey 
of the Eastern Archipelago, 4to, 
1851. 

ELLIOT, Esq., Walter, on the Mammalia 
of the Dekhan, in Madras Liter¬ 
ary Society’s Journal, 1839, 

Db. on Ancient Remains in India. 

Do. the Races in the N. W. Provinces. 

Do. Sir Walter, The characteristics 

of the population of India in 
Journ. Ethn. Society, 1869. 

Do. Flora Audhrica, Madras, 8vo, 

1855. 

ELLIOT’S, Captain R., Views in the East 
with plates, 4to, 1833, 2. 
ELLIOT’S, Sir H. M., Supplement to the 
Glossary of Indian Terms, Roorkee, 8vo, 
1860, 1. 

ELPHINSTONE, Captain, 

ELPHIN STONE’S History of India, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1841. 

, Do. Accountof Cabul, 4to, 1815. 
ELWOOD’S, Mrs., Letters. 

EMMANUEL, on Precious Stones. 
EOTHEN’S Travels from the East. 
ERSKINE’S Baber. 

ERSKINE’S, John Elphinstone, Journal 
of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, 8vo, 1853, 1. 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S Journal 
and Transactions of the Royal, 
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EXHIBITION,'Reports of the Local Oom- 
mittees of the Madras, Pamph., 
1857. 

Do. Reports on the Raw Products of 
Southern India, Pamph., 1858. 

Do. Great, of 1851, Jury Reports and 

Catalogues. 

Do. Madras, of 1855 and 1857, 
Reports and Catalogues. 

FARRAR, Rev. F. W., Lectures on Families 
of Speech, London 

Do. The Origin of Languages, 
12mo, 1860. 

FAULKLAND’S, Viscountess, Chow Chow, 
8vo, 1857, 2. 

FAULKNER, Hugh, M.n., and Walker H., 
Fossil Vertebrata, Bengal Asiatic Societj, 
Calcutta, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

FAULKNER’S, Alexander, Dictionary of 
Commercial Terms, Bombay, 12mo, 
1856. 

FAUNA Autiqua Sivalenis. 
FERGUSSO’N’S, Rock-cut Temples of India, 
8vo, 1845, 2, 

Do. Tree and Serpent Worship, 
FERRIER, M, J., on the Cinnamon Tree. 
FERRIER’S, General J. P., History of the 
AlFghans, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

Do. Caravan Journeys and Wan¬ 
derings in Persia, AfFghanistan, 
Turkistnn and Beloochistan, 
&c. 8vo, 1856, 1. 

Do. History of the Affghans by, 
8vo, 18'58, 1. 

FIBRES of South India, Reports on, No. 
23. M. G. R. 

FIGUIER’S, Louis, Vegetable World, being 
a history of Plants, with their 
botanical descriptions and pecu¬ 
liar properties, 8vo, 1867. 

Do. Ocean World, London. 
FLEMING, Dr., on the Salt Range, 
FLINDER’S Xoyage. 

FOLEY, Lieutenant. 

FONBLANQUE, Niphon ana Pecheli* 
FORBES’ Eleven years in Ceylon. 

FORBES’ Oriental Memoirs. 

FORBES’, A. K., Ms Md^, or Hindoo An- 
nals of the Province of Goozerat in West¬ 
ern India, 8vo, 1856, 2. 

FORSTER, Rev, Charles, Geography of 
Arabia. 

FORSTER’S Account of Cape Aden, in 
Bombay Geographical Trans., 1840. 
FORSTER’S Travels. 

FORSTER’S, T., Encyclopaedia of natural 
Phenomena, London, 8vo, 1827. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

FORTUNE’S, Robert, Three Years’ Wan 
derings in the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces of China, 8vo, 1847. 
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FORTUNE’S, Robt.j Report on the Tea Plan- j 
tations in theN.W.P., Pamphlet, 1851. | 

Do. do. Residence amongst 

the Chinese, 8vo, 1857. 

Do. do. Visit to the Tea 

Districts of China and India, 8vo, 1852, 1. 

FOSBERRY, Major, v. c. The mountain j 
' tribes of the N, W. Frontiers of India in 
Journal Eth. Soc., 1869. 

FOSTER, Captain, 

FOULKES’ Rev. Thomas, Hindu Systems & 
Sects, 8vo, 1860. 

Do. Vedantic Philosophy,8vo, i860. 

Do. Saiva Philosophy, 1863. 

FRANKLIN, Mr. W. 

FRANKLIN’S Tracts, Political, Geographi¬ 
cal, Commercial, on the dominions of Ava, 
8vo, 1811. 

FRASER’S Journey into Khorassan, 4to, 
1825. 

• Do. Travels totheCaspian Sea,4 to, 1826 

Do. Travels in Koordistan, Mesopota¬ 
mia, &c., 8vo, 1840. 

Do. Himalaya Mountains, 4to, 1820. 

FREDRICK, Mr. 

FRERE, Sir H. B. E., k. o. b., Correspon¬ 
dence showing the measures taken by the 
Syuds of Tatta in Sind to reduce the ex¬ 
penses of their Birth, Marriage and Fune¬ 
ral Ceremonies; No. 55, Sel. Uec. Bomnay 
Government by, 

FRERE’S Antipodes. 

FRENCH’S Tour of India. 

FREYCINET’S, Voyage. 

FRIEND OF INDIA, Newspaper. 

B'RITH’S, Colonel, Reports on the Timbers 
of S. India. 

FULLJAMES, Captain. 

FURET’S, Lettre sur I’ Archipel. 

FURNELL, M. C., Bourbon. 

GARDNER, Mr., in Calcutta Journal Natural 
History. 

GALTON’S Vacation Tourists. 

GEMS’ Antique ; their origin, use and value, 
by the Rev. C. W. King, 8vo, 1866. 

GENGHIS KHAN, History of, 8vo, 1816. 

GEOGHEGAN, Mr. J., on the Silk in India. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Royal 
Transactions. 

GEOLOGICAL Survey of India, Memoirs of 
tlie 

GEOLOGICAL Society’s Transactions. 

GERARD’S, Captain, Account of Koonawur. 

GERAUD in Bombay Geographical Society 
-Journal. 

GERMANN,Rev. W. Pli. D., .South Indian 
Gods, 8 VO, 1869, 1. 

GIBSON, Dr. Alexander, M.d., on the Timber 
Trees of the Bombay Presidency. 
Do. Forest Conservancy Reports. 

GIBBON’S, Roman Empire, 8 VO, 1802. ! 


GILCHRIST, Dr. William, in Madras Lite¬ 
rary Society’s Journal. 

GLEANINGS of SCIENCE. 

GQLDEN DAQON, or, Up and Down the 
Irawaddy. 8vo, 1856. 

GOSSE, Philip Henry, Manual of Marine 
Zoology for the British Isles, 12mo, 
1855-56. 

Do. Natural History. 

Do. Rambles of a Naturalist ou the De¬ 
vonshire Coast, 8 VO, 1853,1. 

GO VER, C. E., Census of Madras, Letter, 1872. 
Do. Measures of .the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. 

GOVERNMENT of Centra) Provinces, Records. 


Do. 

Oudh, 

do. 

Do. 

India, 

do. 

Do. 

Bengal, ^ 

do. 

Do. 

Madras, 

do. 

Do. 

Bombay, 

do. 

Do. 

Mysore, 

do. 

Do. 

Burma!), 

do* 

Do. 

Punjab, 

do. 


Do. Notifications Foreign Dept. 

GOWER’S Portuguese India. 

GRAHAM, Dr., Catalogue of Bombay Plants. 
Do. in Thompson’s Records of General 
Science. 

GRAHAM’S, Captain D. C., the Bheel Tribes, 
8 VO, 1843. 

GRANT’S, L.ieut Col., Bombay Cotton and 
Indian Railways. 

GREENOUGH’S Correspondeuce on the 
subject of the Geological Maps of India, 
8 VO, 1857, 1. 

GRIFFITH’S, William, Itinerary Notes on 
Plants collecteS in India and 
neighbouring countries in 1837, 
38 and 1839-41, 8vo, 1848, 1. 
Do. Notulae ad PJantas Asiaticus. 

Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4, 8vo, 1847. 
Do. leones Plautarum Asidticarum, 

Parts, 1, 2, 3, 4to, 1847-51. 
Do. Palms of British East India, 

folio, 1850, 1. • 

Do. Posthumous Papers, Part IV, 

Dicotyledonous Plants, 4to, 
1845, 1. 

Do. Private Journal. 

GUBBINS, Charles, The Ruins at Mahaba- 
lipuram, 8vo, 1857. 

GUNTHER’S, Albert C. L. G., Reptiles of 
British India, 4to, 1864. 

Do. Fishes in tbeBritish Museum, 8 vols. 
GUTZLAFF’S Sketch of the Chinese History, 
Ancient and Modern, 8vo, 1831, 2. 
HAKLUYT Society, Early Voyages to Aus¬ 
tralia, 8vo, 1859,1. 

Do. do. India in the 15th Century. 

Do. do. Embassy to the Court of 

Timour, 8vo, 1859, 1. 
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HAINES, Captain, on remarkable currents 
betwixt the Arabian and. African Shores, 
in Loudon Geog. Soc. Trans., 1848. 

HALSTED’S, Capt., Report on the Island 
of Cliedooba. 

HALL'S Voyage of the ‘|Nemesis,’ 8vo, 1844,1. 

HAMILTON, Lieut.-Col. Douglas, literis. 


Do. 

do. 

do. Tlio Pulni 


Mountains, Madras, 

1862 to 1864. 

Do. 

do. 

do. The An- 


iiamullay Mountains, Madras, 1866. 

Do. 

do. 

do. The She- 


varoy Hills, Madras, 1862. 

Do. do. do. Sketelies 

of the Pulni Mountains and Sheva- 
roy Hills, folio, 1865, 1. 

HAMILTON, Bart, Sir R., Heights and Dis¬ 
tances. 

HAMILTON’S, Mysore. 

HAMILTON’S Sinai, the Hedjaz and Soudan, 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

HAMMER’S Golden Horde. 

HAND-BOOK of Organic Chemistry. 

HANNAY, Major. 

HARDY’S, K. Spence, Eastern Mouachism : 
An account of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, 
Sacred Writings, Mysterious Rites, &c., 
of the Order of Mendicants, founded by 
Gautama Budha, 8vo. 1860. 

HARKNESS’ Account of a singular Aborigi¬ 
nal race on the Neilgherries, 8vo, 1832. 

HARRIS, Arthur, Senior Apothecary, Ligor 
and Siam, Madras, 1854. 

HARRIS, Sir William Cornwallis, Highlands 
of Ethiopia, vol. i, p. 17. 

HARRIS’, Dr. Thaddeus Mason, d.d., Nat. 
Hist, of the Bible, London, 8vo., 1824. 

HARTLEY’S Researches in Greece. 

HART’S, Capt. V., Pilgrimage to Higlaj. 

HARTWIG, Dr. G., The Sea and its living 
Wonders by, 8vo, 1861, 1. 

Do. Harmonies of Nature ; or the 
Unity of Ci’eation, 8vo., 1866, 1. 

HASSALL'S, Arthur Hill, Food and its 
Adulterations ; comprising the Reports of 
the Analytical Sanitary Commission of the 
“ Lancet,” 8vo, 1855. 

HASTINGS’, Marquis of. Private Journal 
of the : edited by his Daugh¬ 
ter, the Marchioness of Bute, 
8vo, 1858, 2. 

HAUG, Dr., on the Origin of the Parsi Reli- 
gion. , 

HAVELOCK, Sir Heniy, Memoirs of, by 
John Clark Marshman, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

HAVELOCK’S Three M^in Questions. 

HAWKES, Lieut, H. P., Report on tlie Oils 
. of Southern India in' Madras Exhibition 
Juries Reports. 

HAWKES, Lieut., Cat. Raison nee do do. 

HEAD, Bart, SIR FRANCIS B., « The 
Horse and His Rider,” by, 8vo, 1861, 1. 


HEBER’S Joui*ney’through the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces of India, 4to, 1828, 2.> 

HELPER, Dr., in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 

HENDERSON, Ancient and Modern Views. 
HENDERSON'S History. 

HENRY, Colonel, . 

HERBERT, Captain, in Bl. As. Trans., 
vols. xi, xii. 

HERKLOT’S Qauoon-i-Islam ; or the Cus¬ 
toms of the Musulmaus of India, 8vo, 
1832, 1. 

HERODOTUS, Gaisford; Oxon, 8vo, 1839,2. 
HERSCHEL’S Manual of Scientific Enquiry. 
HERVEY, Mrs., Adventures of a Lady in 
Tarfary, &c. 

HEYNE’S Tracts on India, 4to, 1814, 1. 
HILL Ranges of Southern India. 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, Papers rela¬ 
tive to the Colonization, Commerce, &c., 
8vo, 1857, 

HINDOO, Travels of a, 

HINDOOS, and ludiSj Government, Religion, 
Manners (Anon) l8mo, 1847, 2. 

HINDU Infanticide. 

HISLOP, Rev. Stephen, on Coal in Western 
Range. . 

Do. in Nagpore Antiquarian Socy. 

Do. remarks on the Goods. 

HISTOIRE, Abregee des Cultes. 
HODGKIN, Dr., Queries respecting the 
Human Race, 1841. 

HODGSON, Mr. Bryan H., in Ben. As. Soc. 
Journal. 

Do. do. on the Birds of India. 

Do. do. on the Migration of do. 

Do. do. Aborigines of India, in 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
Do. do. Illustrations of the Litera¬ 

ture and Religion of the Budd¬ 
hists, 8vo, 1841, 1. 

Do. Essay the first, on the Koeeb, 

Boda, and Dhimal Tribes, 8vo, 1846. 
HODGSON'S Nagasaki. 

HOFFMEISTER’S Travels in Ceylon. 
HOGENDOUP Coup d’ Eil sur Java. 

HOGG, Robert, the Veg. Kingdom, 12mo, 
1858. 

HOLTZAPPFEL. 

HOME News. 

HONIGBERGER’S, Dr., Thirty-five years 
in the East. 

HOOKER, J. D., and Thomas Thomson, 
M.D., Flora Indica, London, 8vo, 1855,1. 
HOOKER’S, Joseph Dalton, Himalayan 
Journal ; or Notes of a Naturalist in 
Bengal, the Sikhim, and Nepal Himalayas^ 
&c., 8vo, 1854, 1. 

I Do. Rhododendrons, Sikhim Hirna-* 
layaiu three parts, folio, 1849-61. 
HOPE, Rev. J., in Madras Literary Society’s 
Jouraal. 
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HORSBURGH’S, James, India Directory ; 
or Directions for sailing to and from East 
Indies, China, &c., &c., 4to, 1836, 1. 
HORSFIELD, Dr. T., Batavian transactions. 1 
Do. Zoological Researches in Ja¬ 

va, 4to, 1821, p. 1. 

Do. Reports in Journal Indian 

Archipelago. 

Do. Mammalia 8vo, 1851, 1. 

Do. and Frederic Moore’s Cata¬ 

logue of the Birds in the 
Museum of the Hon. E. I. 
Company, 8vo, 1854, 2. 

Do. do. do. Lepidopterous 

Insects, 8 VO, 1857, 2. 

HOUGH’S Political and Military Events in 
India, 8vo, 1852, 2. 

HOUGH’S Christianity in India, (4 vols.), 
8vo, 1839. 

HOWELL-THURLOW’S, Hon’ble J. T., 
Company and the Crown, 8vo, 1866, 1. 
HUG’S Christianity in China, 8vo, 1858, 1. • 
Do. Journey throipgh Tartary, Thibet 
and China during the years, 1844- 
' 45 and 1846, 12mo, 1852, 1. 

Do. Chinese Empire, forming a sequel to 
the work entitled Recollections of 
a Journey through Tnrtary and 
Thibet, 8vo, 1855, 2. 
HUDLESTON on the fibres of Gurhwal. 
HUGEL’S, Baron, Travels in Kashmir and 
Punjab. 

HUMAYOON’S Memoirs. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. 

Do. Dissertation on the language 

of Java. 

HUNT, Mr. Robert, in London Art Journal. 
HUNT, John, Missionary to the Canibals, 
Life of, by G. S. Rowe, 12mo, 1861, 1. 
HUNT’S Persian Campaign of Outram and 
Havelock, 12mo, 1858, 1. 

HUNTER, LL.D., Dr. W. W., on the non 

Aryan Language. 
Do. do. Orissa. 

HUNTER, ALEXANDER, m. d., on Fibrous 
Materials in Madras Exliibition 
Jury Reports. 

Do. do. in Art Journal of India. 

Do. in Ed. Philosophical Journal. 

HURCARA, Newspaper, 

HUTCHINSON’S, Capt., Narrative of the 
Mutinies in Oude, 8ii©, 1859. 

HUTTON, Major, on the Bombycides. 
HUXLEY, (Professer) f.r.s.. Ethnology and 
Archioology of India in Journ., Ethno¬ 
graphical Socy., 1869. 

HYDE’S Rel. Vet. 

HYPSOMETRY of India, DoSchlngentwcit. 
IBN-HAUKAL Geography. 

IMPEY, Dr. 

IMPEY’S, E., Description of the Caves of 
Koohvee in Malwah, Pamph, 1853. 


INDIA in the 15th Century. 

Do. Index to Map of, Lon., 12mo, 1826,1. 
Do. Material Progress in. 

Do. Statistical Abstract relating to Bri¬ 
tish India, 1840-48, London, 8vo, 1867. 
Do. do. do. 1861-1870. 

London, 8vo, 1871, 1. 

Do. Practical Observations on the Go¬ 
vernment of, Pamph. 

Do. The Revolt and Home Government, 
Pamph., 1858, 1. 

Do. British, Examination of the Prin¬ 
ciples and Policy of the Government of, 
8vo, 1829, 1. 

Do. Expediency of maintaining the present 
system of Trade of, 8vo, 1813, 1- 
Do. in the Fifteenth Century, Hakluyt 
Society’s Publication, 8vo, 1857, 1. 
Do. its dangers as considered in 1856, 
Pam., 1. 

Do. Government, Records of the, 

Do. Land Tax of,,8vo, 1853, 1. 

Do. Obsei'vations on 8vo, 1853, 1. 

Do. Picture of, London 1830. 

Do. Pictorial and Historical. 

INDIAN Administration, Annals of, Cul- 
cutla, 8VO, 1864-1872. 

INDIAN Annals of Medical Science. 
INDIAN FIELD, Newspaper. 

INDIAN MIRROR. 

INDIAN STATESMAN, Newspaper, 
Madras. 

INFANTICIDE, Correspondence relative to 
Hindu. 

IRVINE’S, Dr., General Medical Topo¬ 
graphy of Ajmir. 

IRVINE, Lieutenant, 

ISLANDS of the Western Pacific. 

JACK, Mr. William, in Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History. 

JACKSON, Dr., in Transactions of the Ben¬ 
gal Asia. Socy. 

JAQUEMONT’S Voyage dans L’Inde, with 
two VoIh., of Plates 4to, 1841, 4. 
JACQUEMONT’S Letters from India, 8vo, 
1839 2 

JAFFREY’S Hints to Amateur Gar¬ 
deners. 

JAFFUR SHURREEF’S Qanoon-i-Islam, 
translated by Dr. G. A. Herklots, London, 
8vo, 1832, 1. 

JAMES, Rev. 

JAMES’ Volunteer Scramble through Scimje, 
the Punjab, Hindostan, and the Himalaya 
Mountains, 8vo, 1854, 2. 

JAMESON’S, W., Report on Tea Cultiva¬ 
tion in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjaub, 8vo, 1857, 1. 

JAMESON’S Edinburgh Journal. 
JAMIESON’S, Rev. Robert, Eastern man¬ 
ners, Now Testament, Edin., 12mo, 1851. 
Do. Old do. do. do. 1854. 
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JANSEN, in Murray’s Physical Geography, 
JAPAN, History of, 

JAPANESE, Manners and Customs of the, 
JENKINS^ J. S., Exploring Expeditions in 
the Pacific and South Seas. 

JEPHSON and Elrahirst, Our Life in 
Japan. 

JERDAN’S, Men I have known. 

JERDON, T. C., on the Reptiles of the Pen¬ 
insula of India, ill Jour. Madras Lity. Soy. 
Do. on the Fishes, do. do. 

Do. Ants do. do. 

Do. Mammals of India, Roorkee, 8vo, 

1867, 1. 

Do. Birds of India, Calcutta, 8vo, 1862, 
1864, 3. 

Do. Illustrations of India Ornithology, 

4to, 1847, 1.. 

JERVIS, on Indian Weights and Measures, 
8 VO, 1836, 1. I 

Do. do. do. Essay, on the Primitive, ] 
Universal Standard of, 4to, 1836. j 

JOItNISON'S, (t.W., Three Years in Calcutta, 
12mo, 1843, 2. 

JOHNSTONE’S, Physical Atlas. 
JOHNSTON’S, Miss, Geography of Plants, 
translated for Royal Society, i 

JONES, Sir W., on the Gods of Greece. j 
Do. Works, 8vo, 1807, 13. I 
JONES, Captain C. T., Recollections of a j 
Winter Campaign in India, 8vo, 1859, 1. 
JOURNAL of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal. 
Do. Ethnological Society of London. 

Do. the Indian Archipelago. 

Do. Bombay Medical Society. 

Do. of the Agricultural and Ilorticul- 

. tural Society of India. i 

Do. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Do. Bombay Asiatic Society. | 

Do. Bombay Geographical Society. 

Do. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Do. of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Do. Indian Medical. 

Do, Madras Medical. 

Do. of the Madras Literary Society. 

Do. Edinburgh Philosophical. 

Do. United Service Magazine and Naval 

and Military. 

K^MPFER’S,Engelbertus,History of Japan, 
4to, 1727, 2. 

KALA Sankalita, by Warren, 4to, 1825. 
KASHMIR, Ancient Buildings of. 

Do. Chronicles of 

KAYE’S, John William, Administration of 
theEastIndia Company. A History 
of Indian Progress, 8vo, 1853. 

Do. Christianity in India : an Historical 
Narrative, 8vo, 1859. 

Do. History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-58, Vol. 1, 8vo, 1864. 

Do. Hist, of the War in Afghanistan, 
8vo, 1851, 2. 


KEARN’S, Rev. J. F., Tribes of South Inaia, 
18mo, 1860, 1. 

KEENE, H. G. 

KELAART, Dr., Faunae Zeylaiiicoe. 

Do. in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

KELLY’S Cambist. 

KELLY’S, Walter K., Indo-European Tradi¬ 
tion, 1863. 

KEMPTHORNE, Captain G. B., Ruins of 
Tabri, Bombay. 

KENNEDY, General Vans, on the origin of 
Languages. 

KENNEDY’S Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 
4to, 1831. 

Do. Ethnological and Philological 

Essays, 8vo, 1855. 

KENRfCK’S, John, Ancient Egyptians under 
the Pbaroalis, 8vo, 2. 

Do. Plucnicia. 

KEPPEL’S Capt. Tlie Hon’blc G , Travels 
from India to England, 4to, 
1827,1. 

Do. do. do. Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago in Il.M. Ship “ Meander” with 
portions of the Private Journal of Sir J.iMES 
Bhooke, k. c. b., 4to, 1853. 

KEY to the Hindu Chronology, 8vo, 1820. 

KING, C. W., The Natural History of, Ancient 
and Modern Stones and Gems of Precious 
Stones and of the Precious Metals. 

KINGSTON'S, W, 11. G., Eastern Seas. 

KNIGHT'S, Captain, Notes on Kashmir and 
Thibet. 

KINNAHAN’S, Japau. 

KINNEIR’S Geographical Memoir. 

KIRK’S, Dr., Jour.from Tadjourato Ankobar. 

KIRK’S Topography of Scinde. 

KITTOE, Captain, Notes on the Caves of 
Bnrabur. 

Do. in Beng. As Socy.’s Journal. 

KNIGHT’S Cyclopjcdiu of Natural History, 

4 vols., Loudou. 

KNOX’S Ceylon. 

KOBELL’S, Francis von, Popular Sketcdics 
from the Mineral Kingdom. 

KOLFF’S, Voyage of the Dourga. 

KORAN, by Sale, 8vo, 1812, 2. 

KRAPF’S, Dr., Travels and Missionary Labors 
in the East, 8to, 18G0. 

LAING, S., England’s mission to the East, 
London, 1863. 

LAING’S, Samuel, Observations on the Social 
and Political state of the European People 
in 1848 and 1849, 8vo, 1850, 1. 

LAKE, Lieut.-Colonel. 

LALOR, Assistant Surgeon J., Papers con¬ 
nected with a Report by, on the Hill Dis- 
tricts to the South-West of Mehur in Si^d^ ' 
Famph., 1860, 1, also in Bombay Medical 
and Phy.sical Society’s Transactions. * 

LAMPREY, J., M. B., Ethnology of the Chi^ 
uese ill Jour. Ethy. Society, 1867. 
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LANGLOIS, J. P. 

LANG'S Wanderings in India, 12mo, 185!>, 1. 
LANKESTEIPS, Dr., Uses of Animals. 

Do. in Report of British Association. 
LATHAM’S, Dr.R.G.,Descriptive Ethnology, 
8vo, 1859. 

Do. Nationalities o£ Europe, 8vo, 

. 1863. 

LAYARD’S, Austin Henry, Monuments of 
Nineveh, with Plates. 

Do. Discoveries in the Ruins of 

Nineveh and Bombay, 8vo, 
1853, 

Do. Nineveh and its Remains, 8vo, 

1849. 

LAY’S, Tradescant, Voyage of theHimaleh. 
LECKY, W. E. H. M., A History of Euro¬ 
pean Morals, London, 1869. 

LESSON, Manuel de Mammalogie, Paris, 

18mo, 1828, 1. 

Do. d’Ornithologic, Paris, 18mo, 

1827, 2. 

LEWIN, Wild Races of South-eastern India. 

Do. Hill Tracts of Chittagong.. 

L. E. L., in Lincoln Sphinx. 

LINDLEY’S Flora Medica. 

LITERARY Gazette. 

LIVINGSTONE’S Travels. 

LOARER, Proceediiigs of Committee on. 
Process for converting Oil into Vegetable 
Wax, Pamph., 1858, 1. 

LOGAN, J. R., Esq., r. a. s., in Journal 
Indian Archipelago from 1848 to 
1850, passim, 

LE-MASUDI’S Historical Encyclopedia, en¬ 
titled “ Meadows of Gold aud Minos of 
Gerrs,” translated from the Arabic, by 
Aloys Spreuger, vol. 1, 8vo, 1841. 
LOCKHART, Medical Missionary in China. 
LONDON Exhibitions,Catalogues aud Juries 
Reports of 1851 and 1862. 

LOUDON’S Ency. of Trees and Shrubs. 
LOW, Lieutenant, Land of the Sun. j 

LOW’S Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Produc- j 
tions, 8 VO, 1848, 1. 

LOWTH, G. T., Wanderer in Arabia, 
LUBBOCK’S, Sir John, Bart., Origin of 
Civilization. 

Do. Primitive condition of Man in 
Journal Ethn. Soc. 

LUDLOW’S British India, 12mo, 1858, 2, 

LYELL’S, Sir Charles, Principles of Geo¬ 
logy, 1832 and 1851. 

MACARTNEY’S Embassy to China, 4to, 
1770, 3. 

MACDONALD, Captain, (Cal.) in literis, 
MACFARLANE’S, Charles, History of 
* British India, 12mo, 1852, 1, 

Do. do. ^Japan Geogra¬ 

phical and Historical, 8vo, 1852. 
MacGILLIVRAY’S Narrative of the Voyage 
of H. M* S. “ Rattlesnake,” 8vo, 1851, 2. 


MACKAY, M. D., Geof^e, Topogra|i1[jy pf 
Burmah, Edinburgh, 1854, 

MACKENZIE, Captain Alexandier^ Accoq,|^ 
of the Ratno(^ies, 8vb.' 
Do. in Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science. 

MACKENZIE, MSS. by the Reverend W. 
Tayloi*. 

MACLEOD, D.D.^ Rev. Norman, “Eastward.” 
MacPHERSON, Dr. John, in Indian Annals 
of Medical Science, Oct. 1854. 
MACPHERSON’S, Captain S.^ C., Reports 
upon the Khonds of Gi jam 
and Cuttack, 4to, 1842,1. 

Do. Memorials of Service in 

India, 8vo, 1865, 1. 

MADAGASCAR, Three visits to, by the 
Rev. W. Ellis, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

MADDEN’S Sepulchres. 

MADRAS Catalogue of, Agri-HorticuUural 
Society’s Gardens. 

Do. Army List. 

Do. Artillery. 

Do. Chamber of Commerce Reports. , 
Do. Daily Times and Spectator. 

Do. Government Records. 

Do. Journal of Literature and Science. 
Do. Lit. Trans., 1837. 

Do. Medical Topography. 

Do. Tariff. 

Do. Presidency, Desiderata and Enquiries 
connected with the, Pamph., 4to. 
Do. Central Committee’s Proceedings for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. Presidency, Reports on the Agricul¬ 
tural Exhibitions held in the, 

Do. Central Committee’s Proceedings of 
the Paris Exposition of 1855. 

Do. Exhibition Reports of the Juries, and 
Catalogues of 1855, 1857 and 1859. 
MAGNETIC Survey, Report on the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Magnetic Survey of. 
India. 

MAHARAJ Libel Case, 8vo., 1862, 1 
MAHABHARATA, Selections from the, 
MAITLAND, Col., in Madras Cat. Ex. 
MALATHI and Madahava. ^ 

MALAY Grammar and Dictionary. 
MALCOLM’S History of Persia. 

Do. Sir J., Central India, 8vo. 

1823. 

Do. Government of India, 8vo, 

1833. 

Do. India, 8vo., 1811. 

Do. Persia, 4to, 1815. 

Do. Political India, 8 VO., 1826. 

Do. Sketch of the Sikhs,* 8vo, 

• 1812. 

MALCOM’S, Rev. H., Travels in South 
Eastern Asia, 8vo, 1839. 
MALCOLMSON’S, Dr., Geology of Aden in 
Bombay Times, 1843. 
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MALLESON’S, MajorG. B., French in India. 
L(^ure. 

t;^iALLET, les riiiu^pines. . 

.?i^HANGIN^S Mysteries of the Ocean, London. 
MARKHAM’S Embassy. 

Do. Shooting in the Himalayas. 
MAArYAT’S Romeo and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, 4 to, 1<S48. 

MARSDEN’8 Sumatra, 4to, 1811, 1. 
MARSHALL’S, W. H., Four Years in Bur- 
mah, 12mo, 1800, 2. 

MARSHMAN, Carey, and Ward, Life and 
li^raes of, 8 VO, J8o9, 1. 

MARSHM AN’S, Dr., Defence of the Deity 
% and Atonement of Jesus Christ. 

Do. Reply to RammohunRoy, 8vo, 1822,1. 
MAiy^IN, Dr. I 

Do. H. B. 

MARTIN’S Statesman’s Year Book. 
MASON’S, Rev. F.,Tehasserim. 

Do. do. Burmah, Rangoon, 12mo, 

1860. 

Do. do. in Bcng. As. Socy.’s Jour. 

MASSON’S Journeys in Affghanistan. 

Do. Journey to Khelat, 8vo, 1843, 1. 
Do. do. in Beloochistan, Affgha- 

iiislan, &c. 

MAURY, M. F., L.L. D., u. s. n., ‘‘ The Phy¬ 
sical Geography of the Sea and its Mete¬ 
orology,” 8vo, 1860. 

Do. • TKe Physical Geography 
of the Sea, London, 12mo., 1870. 
Do. Physical Geography of the 
Sea, 8vo., 1859. 

MAYER, J. E., Gas-light to Madras ; 1857. 
Do. in Madras Exhibition Jury 

Reports. 

McClelland, Dr., Forests of Burmah. 
Do. Journal of Natutal History. 

Do. J., Report on the Geological 

Survey of India, 1848-49, 
.4 to, 1850, 1. 

McCOSH’S, Dr., Topography of Assam. 
McCulloch, j. R., Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation, 
London, 8vo, 1832. 

McCULLOCH’S Report in Records of the 
Government of India. 
McGregor, Dr. James, 

McGREGOR’S, W. L., History of the Sikhs. 
M’LENNAN^S Primitive Marriage. 

McIVOR in M. E. J. R. 

McIVO^, Miv, Reports on the Ootacamund. 
Garden. 

McLeod’S Travels in Eastern Africa in 
1856-57, 8vo, 1860. 

McMURDO’S Account of Traditions re¬ 
garding Cutch. 

McPHERSON’S, Dr., Two Years in China, 
8vo, 1842, 1. 

MEAD’S Sepoy Revolt, 8vo, 1857, 1. 
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MEADOW’S, T. T., Desultory Notes on 
China, 1847, I. 

MECHAM’S Sketches and Incidents of the 
Siege of Lucknow, folio, 1860. 

MEDICAL Missionary in Central China. 

MEDLEY’S, J. G., A year’s Campaign in 
India, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

MELDRUM, Mr., in Pro. Brit. Assoc., 1867. 

MEN of the Time, Biographical Sketches of 
Living Characters, 12mo, 1856, 1. 

MENDIS, Mr. Adrian, of Ceylon, Catalogue 
of Ceylon Woods. 

MENTEITH’S, General, Report, 

MENU, Institutes of, by Hnughton, Sanscrit, 
with English translation, 4to, 1825, 2. 

MEREDITH, Mr., on the Gold Coast. 

MEREWETHER, General, MSS. Reports 
on Sind. 

Do. in Bombay Medical Transaction. 

METZGER’S, South Indian Gods. 

MICROGRAPHIC Dictionary. 

MIGNAN’S, Captain Robert, Travels in 
Chald»a, 1829. 

MILBURN’S Oriental Commerce. 

MILLINGEN, Wild Life among theKoords. 

MILMAN’S History of the Jews. 

MILNER’S, Rev. T., Seven Churches of Asia, 
8vo, 1832, 1. 

MINTURN, R. B., New York to Delhf, 
8vo, 1858, 1. 

MITCHELL, J., Captain, in Records. 

MOEGLING’S, Rev. H., Coorg Memoirs, 
18mo, 1855, 1. 

MOHUN LAL’S Travels in the Punjab, 
Affghanistan, Turkistan, Bokhara, England, 
&c., 8vo, 1846, 1. 

MONTGOMERY’S, Sir Robert, Report on 
the trade of the Punjab. 

MONTHLY Bombay Times. 

MOQDEEN Sheriff, G. M. M. C., Sup¬ 
plement to the Pharmacopoeia of India, 
Madras, 8vo, 1869. 

MOORCROFT in a letter to W. Butterworth 
Bayley, Esq., formerly Chairman of the' 
Court of Directors also, Travels. 

MOORCROFT’S and Trebeck’s Travels in 
Peshawur, Cabul and Bokhara, 8vo, 1841. 

MOORE, Frederic, Silk-producing Moths, 
London, 8vo, 1859. 

Do. Bombyces, London, 8vo, 1859. 

Do. Adolia Lepidoptera, Loudon, 8vo, 
1859, p. 

MOORE’S, Infanticide. 

MOORE’S Catalogue of the Lepidopterous 
Insects, in the Museum at the East India 
House, London. 

MOORE’S, Dr. George, Lost Tribes and the 
Saxons of the East and of the West; with 
new Views of Buddhism and Translations 
of Rock Records in India, 8vo, 1861, 1. 

MOOR’S, Major, Hindu Pantheon, 4to, 1810. 
Do. Oriental Fragments, 8vo., 1884. 
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MORAVIEF’S, Travels in Turkomania. 

MORRISON’S, Hon’ble A., Compendious 
Description. 

Do. do. Foreign Com¬ 

merce with China. 

MOSES’, Henry, Sketches of India with 
Notes on the Seasons, Scenery and Society, 
llrao, 1850. 

MOTLEY’S, J., Report on the Geological Phe¬ 
nomena of the Island of Labuan and neigh¬ 
bourhood, in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago. » 

MOUNTAIN, Col. A. S. II., Memoirs and 
Letters of, by Mi’s-Mountain, 8vo, 1857, 1. 

MULLEN’S, Rev. Joseph, Religious aspects 
of Hindu Philosophy ; a Prize Essay, 8vo, 
1860. 

MULLERS, Dr. Max, Lectures. 

Do. Chips from a German Workshop. 

Do. Origin of Languages. 

Do. in Report, British Association. 

MUNDY’S Borneo and Celebes, 8vo, 1848,2. 

Do. Sketches in Imlia, 8vo, 1832, 2. 

Do. Our Antipodes, 8vo, 1852, 3. 

MUNNIPORE, Account of the Valley of, 
and the Hill Tribes, with Comparative 
Vocabulary. 

MURCHISON, M. D., Charles, on the 

* Chaulmoogra Seeds of India, in Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal. 

MURDOCH’S, Dr., Letter to Lord Napier. 

MURRAY’S Dictionary of Gcograpliy. 

MURRAY’S History of the European Lan¬ 
guages, 8vo, 1823. 

MUSEUM Catalogue of Birds in Bcng. As. 

Society, Calcutta, 8vo, 1850, 1. 

Do. Madras, Cat. and Reports of the, 

Do. British, Catalogue of, 

Do. India House Catalogues of Birds, 
Mammalia, Lepidoptorou,s Insects, 
in the East India Company’s, 

MYSORE Administration. 

Do. Museum Records. 

MYTHOLOGY of the Hindoos. 

NAPIER’S, Lieut. Col. Elers, Reminiscences 
of Syria. 

NAPIER’S, Sir Charles, Conquest of Scindo. 
Do, Life and Correspondence. 

NARRATIVE of a Journey from Agra to 
Oujein in Asiatic Researches. 

NATURALIST’S Library. 

NEARCHUS. 

NEILGHERRY Star. 

V NEILGHERRIES, the Tribes of the, (An.) 
24mo, 1856. 

NERBUDDA, Report on Mineral Districts 
in the Valley of, Pamph., 1857, 1. 

NEWBOLD, in Madras Literary Society’s 
Jouimal. 

Do. in Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 

Do. Summary of the Geology of 

Southern India, Pamph. 


NEWBOLD on the Ceded Districts, Madras. 
Do. British Settlements in Malacca, 
8vo, 1839, 2. 

NEWMAN’S, F. W., Arabic Dictionary. 
NICHOLSON, Dr., in Bombay Times, Feb. 
1852. 

NICHOLSON’S, Edward, Indian Snakes, 
Madras, 8vo, 1870, 1. 

NICOLSON, Lieutenant. 

NIEBUHR’S Travels in Arabia, &c., 8vo, 
1792, 2. 

NIETNER’S Observations on the Enemies 
of the Coffee Trees of Ceylon, 1861. 
NORTH China Herald. 

NORTH British Review. 

OCKLEY’S Saracens. 

OGILVY, Esq., m.a., W. M., on Himalayas. 
OLDHAM, Dr. Thomas, in Yule’s Embassy. 
Do. Geology of Indin, in Bengal 
Asiatic vSociety’s Transactions. 
Do. General Sketch of the districts 
surveyed. 

Do. Geology of the Khasi Hills, 4to, 
1854. 

Do. Papers on tlic Coal of tin; Ner- 
budda valley, Tenassoriin Pro¬ 
vinces, and Thayct-Myo (No. 
10,) Government of India Re¬ 
cords, 8 VO, 185fh 

OLIPIIANTS, liawience, Nnnativc of tluj 
h^arl of Elgin’s Mission to 
Ciii/ia in ]857-i58-59, 8vo, 
1859,2. 

Do. Journey to Katmandu, the Ca¬ 
pital of Nepaul with the 
Camp of Jung Bahndoor, 
12mo, 1852, 1. 

OLIVER, Lieutenant, 

ONCE a Week. 

ORAM, Mr., on Pnrla Kimedy, Paraph. 
O’REILY, Mr. E., in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Do. Tenasserim Provinces, Bussein, 
1862. 

ORIENTAL Repository. 

ORME’S History of Hindoostan, 3 vols. 
OSBORN’S, Capt., Sherard, Japanese Frng- 
meuts, with Facsirailies of IIlus¬ 
tration by Artists of Yedo by, 
8vo, 1861, 1. 

Do. Quedah, or Stray leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waters, 
12mo, 1857, 1. 

Do. do. Cruise in Japanese Waterfe, 
by, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY, W. B., The Bengal 
Dispensatory, Calcutta, 
8mo, 1842, 1. 

Do. M. D., Bengal Pottery, 

Calcutta, 1840. 

Do. Bengal Pbarmacopaeia, 

Calcutta, 12mo, 1844. 
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OSWALD, Dr., in Catalogue, Madras Exhi¬ 
bition of 1857. 

OTTLEY, Major C. G., in Madras Literary 
Society's Journal. 

OUCHTERLONY’S, Lieut., Mineralogical 
Reports of Nellore, 
Cuddapali, &c., 8vo, 
1841, 1. 

Do. Neilgherry Hills. 

OUSELEY^S, Sir W., Travels in Persia, &c., 
4to, 1819, 3. 

OIJSLEY, Colonel, in Bengal Asiatic Trans¬ 
actions. 

OUTRAM, Major, Affghanistaii 
OUTRAM’S and Havelock’s Persian Cam- 
paign, by Capt. G. H Hunt, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
OVERLAND China Mail. 

OVERLAND Guide. 

OXLEY, Dr., in Journal of Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. 

PALESTINE and Syria. 

PALGRAVE’S Central and Eastern Arabia. 

Do. in Cornhill Magazine. 

PANJAB Frontier, by a Panjab Ofiieial, 8vo, 
1888. 

PAOLINO’S Voyage. 

I2APERS,East India, Cabul and AfFgbanistan. 
Do. do. No. 108, 30th March 

1860, East India, (Madras.) 
Do. do. No. Ill, 27th April 

1860,East India, (Coinage.) 
Do. do. No. 112, 12th May 

1860, East India, (Hindoo Temples.) 
Do, do. No. 200 of 1859, East, 

India Principality of Dhar. 
Do. East India, Statistical Tables re¬ 
lating to the Colonics, &c., Part 3 of 1856. 
Do. do. No. 143, Sess. 2, East 

India, Deyrah Dhoon, 1823. 
Do. Infanticide. 

PARLEY’S Military Repository, London. 

PARLIAMENTARY Papers, No. 125 of 
1859, East India, 

Do. do. No. 11, 15th Dec. 1857, 
Statistical Tables relating to the 
Colonial and other possessions of 
the United Kingdom. 

Do. do. No. 95, 27th Jan. 

1860, East India, (Hindoo Shrines.) 

Do. do. No. 107, 26tli March 

1860, East Inditi, (Currency.) 
PARSEES, The, by Dasabhoy Framjee. 
PARSON’S Remains of Japhet. 
PATERSON’S Eassuy on the origin of Hin¬ 
doo Religion, Asiatic Researches. 
Do. Zoology, 

PEACOCK’S Description of the East. 
PEARSON, Major. 

PELLY, Mr., in literis. 

PELLY’S, Lieut.-Col., Memoir. 

PELLY’S, Colonel, Report to Government. 
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PENNANT’S Hindostan, 4to, 1798, 2, 

PERCIVAL’S Ceylon, 4to. 

PEREIRA, on Food and Diet. 

PERRY’S, Sir Erskine, M, P., Bird’s Eye 
View of India, 12mo, 1855, 1. 

PERRY’S, Commodore M. G., Narrative of 
the Expedition of an American Squadron to 
the China Seas and Japan, in the years 
1852, 1853 and 1854, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

PFIZMAIER’S Vocabularium der Aino 
Sprache. 

PHILLIP’S Geology. 

PHYSICAL Atlas, by Johnston. 

PIC ART, Religious Ceremonies of the World, 
by, folio, 1737, 6. 

PIDDINGTON’S, Mr. H., Index. 

Do. Horn-Book of storms for the 

Indian and China Seas, 8vo, 
1844, 1. 

Do. in Jour, of the Asiatic Soc. 

of Beng., on the subject of 
Volcanic Eruptions. 

PIDDINGTON, on the Law of Storms. 

Do. in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 

Journal, passim. 

Do. Sailors’ Horn-book, 

PILGRIM, Wanderings of a, in search of 
the Picturesque, 4to, 1850, 2. 

PIRAllD, Fr., Voyages aux ludes. 

PLAYFAIR’S, Cap. R. L., History of Arabia 
Felix, or Yemen, 8vo, 1859, 1, 

PLINY’S Natural History. 

POCOCKE’S Description of the East, 
folio, 2. 

POOLE’S, Braithwaito,, Statistics of Com¬ 
merce, London, 8vo, 1842, 1. 

POONA Observer, 11th March 1862. 

PORTER, Rev. J. T,, Five Years in Damas¬ 
cus, 8vo, 1855, 2. 

PORTER’S Tropical Agriculturist, 8vo, 
1833, 1. 

PORTER’S, Sir R. Keir, Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, &c., 4to, 1821, 2. 

POSTAN’S Observations on Sindh, 8vo, 
1843, 1. 

Do, Mrs., Western India, in 1838, 
12mo, 1839, 2. 

POTTINGEU’S Travels in Boloochistan and 
Siiido, 4to, 1816, 1. 

POWP^LL’S, Baden H., Panjab Products, 
Roorkee, 8vo, 1868, 1870. 

POWER, Madame Jeanette, in the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History. 

PRATAPA-CHANDRA Ghosha, B. A., 
on the Durga Puja, 18vo, 1871. 

PRENDERGAST, Captain. 

PRICE’S Mahommedan History. 

PRICHARD, Dr., in Report of the British 
Association, 

Do. Natural History of man. 

Do. Pliysical History. 
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PBIDEAUX’S connection of the Old and 
New Testament. 

PRINSEP’S, H. J., Thibet, Tartaiy and Mon¬ 
golia, 8 VO, 1851, 1. 

Do. Historical Results from Bactriau 

Coins, 8 VO, 1844. 

Do. Politick and Military Trans. 

Do. James, Indian Antiquities, edit¬ 

ed by Edward Thomas, 8vo, 
1858. 

Do. x)n Saugor Island. 

Do. James, Useful Tales. 

PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 
of London. 

PROCTOR’S Saturn and its system. 
PUCKLE, Captain, in M. E. J. R. 
PUNJAB, History of the, l2mo, 1846, 2. 

Do. Report. 

Do. Census of the, 
QA-NOON-I-ISLAM, by Jafir Sherif. 
QUARTERLY Review. 

Do. Journal of Geological Society. 
RAFFLES’, Sir Thomas, History of Java, 
4to, 1817, 2. 

Do. Memoirs of, 4to, 1829,1. 

RAIKES* Notes on the Revolt in the N. W. 

Provinces, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

RAJAH Taringini or Chronicles of Kashmir. 
RAMBLES of a Naturalist. 

RAM RAZ, Essay on the Architecture of the 
Hindus, with Plates, 4to, 1834, 1. 
RANGOON Times. 

RAPPORT’S du Jury mixte International. 
RAS Mala Hindoo Annals, Forbes’. 
RAUZAT-US-SAFA, or History of the Early 
Kings of Persia, from Kaiomars, the first of 
the Peshdadian Dynasty to the Conquest of 
Jean, by Alexander the Great, by David 
Shea, 8vo, 1832, 1. 

RAVENSTEIN’S Russians on the Amur. 
RAVERTY’S, Captain H. G., Grammar and. 
Dictionary of the Pushto, Pukhto, or 
Affghan language. 

RAWLINSON’S, G., Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern 
World, 8vo, 1862-65. 

Do. Herodotus. 

Do. Major H. C,, Cuneiform 

Inscription, Pamph,, 1850 
RAWLINSON’S History of Herodotus, vol. 
3, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

‘ RAYA Macuta on the Amaracosha. 
RAYNAL’S, Abbe, History of the Indies. 
RECHERCHES Phil, sur les Egyptienset 
les Chinois. 

RECORDS of the Consulting Engineer. 
REDDING,. Cyrus, French Wine and Vine- 
yai'ds, by, 8vo, 1860, 1, 

REES’ Siege of Lucknow, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
REENAUD, Mem, surl’Inde. 


RENNELL’S Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, 
4to, 1792, 1. 

REPORTS of the American Commissioners 
of Patents. 

RESEARCHES into the Phraseology, 
Manners, llistoryaudReligion of theancient 
Eastern Nations, 

REVENUE Survey in Beng. As. Soc. Journ. 

REVIEW, Edinburgh. 

Do. Bombay Quarterly. 

Do. Universal. 

REYNOLD’S, J. H., Embassy. 

Do. Mr. R., in Pharmaceutical Journal. 

RHEEDE’S Hortus Indicus Mrflabaricus, 
folio, 1778, 12. 

RICE’S, Lieut., Tiger-shooting in India, 
8 VO, 1857, 1. 

RICH, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan. 
Do. Koordistan & Nineveh, 8vo, 1836, 2. 

RICH, Two Memoirs of Babylon, 8 VO, 1818, 1. 

RIDDELL, Dr., Domestic Economy. 

Do. on Gardening. 

RIGBY, Colonel. 

RITCHIE’S British World in the East, 8vo, 
1847, 2. 

ROBERTS’, Rev. Joseph, Oriental Illustra¬ 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, London, 
8vo, 1835, 1. 

ROBERTSON’S Report. 

Do. Travels. 

ROBINSON, Mr., in Bcng. As. Soc. Jouni. 

ROBINSON, Edward, Biblical Rcseandies 
in Palestine, 8vo, 1841, 3. 

Do. later Biblical Researches in 

Palestine, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

ROBINSON’S Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Lund, 12mo, 1837, 2. 

RODRIGUEZ, Etienne Alexander, The 
Religion of Vishnoo, 4to, 1849, 1. 

Do. The Hindoo Pantheon, 4to, 1845,1. 

ROGER’S, Mary Eliza, Domestic Life in 
Palestine, by, 

ROHDE, John, Esq., M. C., on the Timber 
Trees of the Madras Presidency, in Pro¬ 
ceedings of Madras Central Committee for 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. do. Manuscript Dictionary of 
Arts. 

RONDOT’S, Natalis M., Green Dye of 
China, Pamph., 1860, 1. 

ROOBKEE Proceedings Papers on Gwalior 
Timber. 

ROXBURGH’S, Dr., Coromandel Plants. 

Do. Fibrous Plants. 

Do. William, M. D.* Flora Indica, 

8vo, 1832, 3. 

ROYLE’S, Dr., J. Forbes, Manual of Materia 
Medicaand Therapeutics, London, 
18mo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Production of Isinglass along the 
Coasts ofindia, witha Notice of 
its Fisheries, Pamph., 1842. 
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BOYLE’S, IHustrations of the Botany of the SHAW’S, Dr., Researches in Greece. 
Himalayas, 4to, 1839, 2. Do. Travels. 

Do. J. ForbCvS, Fibrous Plants of India SHERWILL, Captain, in Bengal Asiatic 
fitted for Cordage, Clothing and Society’s Journal. 

Paper, 8vo, 1855,1. SHORE, Sir John, in Royal As. Soc. Trans., 

Do. Arts and Manufactures of India. Loudon. 

Do. Productive Resources of India, 8vo, SHOBTT, Dr., John, m.d., on the Hill Ranges 


1840, 1. 

rude Tribes of S. India, Account of some. 
RUMPIIII’S Herbarium Amboinense, Ams¬ 
terdam, 4to, 1750, 4. 

RUSSIANS in Central Asia. 
SAIR-UL-BALAD in Ouseley’s Travels. 
SALE, G., the Koran, London,'8vo, 1838, 1. 
SAMWELL, Mr., in Ben. As. Soc. Journ. 
SANKEY, Captain, Report on the Woods of 
Nagpore. 

SANSCRIT Dictionary. 
SCHLAGENTWEIT, Messrs., in Report 
British Association. 
Do. Hermann, Aleteoro- 

logy of High Asia, 
Tabular, 1859, 1. 

Do. Adolphe, Hermann 

and Robert Mag¬ 
netic Survey of 
India, 4to, 1855- 
5(S, 3. 

Do. General Hypsorae- 

try of India. 

SCHLEIDEN. 

SCHMID’S Narrative. 

SCHONBERG’S (Baron Enrich Von) Tra¬ 
vels in India and Kashmir, 8vo, 1 853, 2. 
SCIIOW, Joachim Frederic, Earth, Plants, 
and Man, London, 12ino, 1852, 

Do. in Jameson’s Edinburgh Philoso¬ 
phical Journal. 

SCOTT, Major F. H., Routes in the Pe¬ 
ninsula of ludia, Madras, 8vo, 
1853, 1. 

SCOTT, Dr. Andrew, m. d., iu Madras 
Exhibition Jury Reports. 

Do. Dr. A. J., Ores of Maugauese, 
Edinburgh, 1852. 

SCRIPTURE lllustratious. 

SEEMAN, BertJioJd, Popular History of 
the Palms and their Allies, 12mo, 
1856, 1. 

Do. Fiji Islands. 

SELBY’S, Prideaux J., Natural History. 
SELECTIONS from Records of Govern- 
ments of India, Beugal, Bombay and 
Madras. 

SEWELL’S Analytic History of India. 
SEWELL’S, Mr., Report. 
SHAKESPEAR’S, Captain Henry, Wild 
Sports of India, 8vo, 1860, 1. 
SHANGHAI, Consular Gazette. 

SHAH RUKK’S Embassy. 

SHARPE’S History of Egypt. 


of South India. 

Do. Medical History of Women of 
ludia. 

Do. Dr. John, m.d., Account of the 
Sclerotium stipitatum, Loudon. 

Do. Ethnology of Jeypore in Journ. 
Ethn. Soc., 1867. 

Do. Hill Ranges of Southern India, 8vo, 
1870-*':’1, 1. 

Do. Rude Tribes of Southern India, 
8vo, 1870. 

Do. on the Leaf Festival, Madras, 1865. 
Do. ill Southern India, 8vo,1864. 

SHORTT’S on Indigo Culture. . 

Do. on Coffee-planting. 

Do. Reports, iu Proceedings of the 
Madras Government. 

Do. and Cornish’s Account of the Shp* 
varoys, and other Hill Ranges in 
the Salem district. 

Do. Account of the Tribes on the Neil- 
gherries, and a Geographical and 
Statistical Memoir of a survey of 
the Neilgherry Mountains, by the 
lato Colonel Ouchterlony. 

SIAM, Journal d’uii Voyage, 12mo, 1687* 
SILONG Tribes of the Mergui Archipelago. 
SILvESTRE de Sacy’s Memoir sur diverses, 
Antiquites de la Perse. 

Do. Eugene, des Lois Mahometanes 
1841. 

SIMMOND’S, P. L., a Dictionary of Trade, 
Products and Commercial Terms, 
London, 12mo, 1851, 1. 

Do. Colonial Magazine. 

SIMPSON’S, Captain, and Babington’s Ar¬ 
tillery Records with report of woods. 
SINGAPORE Free Press. 

SINNETrS Lady’s Voyage. 

SIRR’S, H. C., Ceylon and the Singhalese ; 
their History, Government, Religion, 
Antiquities, &c., 12mo, 1850. 

Do. China and the Chinese, 8vo, 1849. 
SKINNER’S Overland Journey to India, 
12mo, 1836. 

Do. Pjxcursions in India, 8vo, 

1833. 

SLEEMAN’S Journey through Oude, 8vo, 
1858. 

Do. Rambles and Recollections 

an Indian Official. 

SLEEM AN,Major General, Journey in Oude. 
SMART’S, Mr., Report on Woods. 
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SMITH," Sir James Edward, on Indian] 
Plants in Rees’ Cyclopasdia. 

SMITH, Albert, to China and back, Pamph. 
1859. 

SMITH, George, d. d,. Bishop of Victoria, 
Ten Weeks in Japan. 

SMITH, Dr. George, on Lonar Lake in 
Madras Ej^hibitioii Juries Reports. 
SMITH’S, Captain, Nopaul. 

SMITH’S, Captain Baird, on Indian Earth- 
^quakes. 

SMITH’S Dictionary of the Bible. 

SMITH’S, Frederick Porter, m. b., Chinese 
Materia Medica and Natural His¬ 
tory, 8 VO, 1871, 1. 

SMITH’S Report on Singi’owlee. 

SMOULT, W. H. 

SONNERAT’S Voyages to the East Indies 
and China, 4to, 1788. 

SOLLY, Prof., in Jury Reports of Great 
Exhibition 1851. 

SPECTATOR Newspaper, Madras. 

SPEED’S Hand-book. 

SPIER’S, Mrs., Life in Ancient India. 
SPRENGEH’S, Dr. Aloys, Translation of 
Masaodi. 

SPREEWENBERG, M., in Jour. Ind. Arch. 
December 1858. . 

SPRY’S Productive Resources of India. 

Do. Modern India, 12mo, 1837, 2. 

Do. Suggestions. 

STAUNTON’S Narrative. 

STAUNTON’S Chinese Embassy to the 
Tartars, 8 vo, 1821, 1. 

Do. Notices on China, 8 vo, 1822, 1. 
STEINBACH’S Account of the Punjab, 
12mo, 1845, 1. 

STEPHENSON, Dr., in Bombay Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 

ST. JOHN’S, Horace, Indian Archipelago. 

its history and present state, 
8 vo, 1853, 2. 

Do. Forest Trees of Britain. 
STEWART, J. L., m. d., Punjab Plants, 8 vo, 
1869. 

STIRLING, A. 

STRABO’S Geography. 

STRACHEY, Captain, 

STRACHEY, Lieut. H., in Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 

STRAHLENBERG’S Intro, to Descrip, of 
Siberia. 

STRANGE’S Hindu Law, 4th Edition. 
STRANGE’S Elements of the Hindu Law, 
8 VO, 1825. 

STUART, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

SWAINSON, William, Malacology, London, 

’ 8 vo, 1840, 1. 

SYKES’, Colonel, Indian Inscriptions. 

Do. do. in Madras Literary So¬ 
ciety’s Journal. 


SYKES’, Description of Meteorological 
Observations in India, 4to, 1850, 1 . 

Do. in Geological Socy’s. Transactions. 
SYRIA, Deserts of. Rambles in the, 

TANJORE Local Committee. 

TAUSCHIN, C. 

TAVERNIER^S Travels through Turkey, 
Persia, &c., 4to, 1. 

Do. BAPTISTA, Collections of 

several Relations and Treatises, Singular 
and Curious, 4to, 1860, 1. 

TAYLOR’S, The Rev. W., Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts, in the 
Madras College. 

TAYLOR, The Rev. W., in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

Do. Hindoo Mythology. * 

Do. Oriental Manuscripts, two vols. , 
in one 4to, 1838. 

Do. Examination and Analysis of j 
the Mackenzie manuscripts 
deposited in the Madras Col¬ 
lege Library, 8 vo, 1838, 1 . 

Do. in Madras Government Records. 

TAYLOR, Patna, during the Insurrection ’ 
of 1857, 8 vo, 1858, 1 . 

TAYLOR, Colonel Meadows, Prehistorirj^jj 
Archoelogy of India in Journ ^ 
Ethn. Soc. 1869. 

TAYLOR’S Saracens. 

TAYLOR, Major John, Travels from Eng 
land to India, 8 vo, 1799, 2 . 
TAYLOR, Byard, Visit to India, China auc 3 
Japan in 1853, 12mo, 1855,1. 
TAYLOR, Dr., Report on Dacca. 

TEAK Forests of Pegu for, Reports on the 
8 VO, 1860, 1. 

TEMMINCK, C. J., Coup d’ecil sur les p( xhe 
sessions Neerlandaises. ^ j 

TEMPLE, Richard, c. s. i., Aboriginal Tri \45 j, 
of Central Provinces. 

Do. Sir Richard, k. c. s. i., in Re ' 

of Rev. Mr. Hislop’s Repo Timber 
the Gends. ^ 

Do. aboriginal tribes of the Cei. Tqj. 
Provinces, 8 vo, 1866, 1. * 

TENNENT, k. c. s. and l. l. d., Sir Jai fy Qf 
Emerson, Ceylon, an Accot ^ 
of the Island, Physical, His g Qf 
rical, and Topographical I 
8 vo, 1860, 2 . laiiOT 

Do. Christianity in Ceylon, 8 vo. 

Do. General view of the Dutch po ^ 
sessions in the Indian Arc' 

Do. Sir J. Emerson, Natural H 

tory of Ceylon, with Nani 
tive and Anecdotes, illustra 
tive of the habits and instinct qq 
of the Maifiinalia, Birds, Rep ’ 
tiles. Fishes, Insects, 

8 vo, 1861, 1 . '"'of 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 
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TWTT.ffRALDi W., Cat. Beng. As .Soc., Ee- 
cent SiieJls, Calcutta, 8vo, 
1860 , 1. 

J)o. 

Land and fresh water shells of 
India, Calcutta, 8vo. 1860,1 
Catalogue of Reptiles in Ben¬ 
gal, Calcutta, 8vo, 1868. 
Junior, W., Esq., on Shells of 
Burmah. 

Do. 

Do. 

_Do. 

on Indian Geology. 


"THEODORE, Cantor Dr., in Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, on Reptiles, fishes. 
THOMAS’, Mr., Prinsep’s Essay on Indian 
Antiquities. 

THOMSON, Arthur S-, m. d., Story of 
^ New Zealand, by, 8vo, 1660, 2. ' 
THOMSON’S, Dr, Thomas, Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Thibet, 8vo, 1852,1. | 
THORNTON’S, Edward, India. Its state and 
prospects, 8vo, 1835, 1. 

Do. Chapters on the modern His¬ 

tory of British India, 8vo, 
1840, 1. 

Do. History of British India, 8vo, 

1811, 6. 

Do. Thomas, History of China, 

vol. I, 8vo, 1814. 

lUNBERG’S Travels in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, 8vo, 1795, 4. 
Do. History of Japan. 

MBS, Curiosities of Science by, 12mo, 
1858, 1. 

IMKOWSKI’S Journey to Pekin, 8vo, 
1827, 2. 

^MOUR, Embassy to -the Court of, a. d., 
1403-6, Hak. Soc. Pub., 8vo, 1859, 1. 
SINGH’S Illustrations of Japan. 
MARSH’S Journey from Cornhill to 
iro, 12mo, 1846, 1. 

'LINSON’S Cyclopaedia of Arts and 
. ufactures. 

SC' Travels in Western India, 4to, 1839,1, 
^Rajputanah. 

E Statement. 

tjL, Dr., M, D.. on Shells of Singapore, 
ourn. Ind. Archip. 

OGOLD’S Carpentry. 

NCH on the Study of Words, 12mo, 
98,1. 

MENHEERE, Major General, on the 
2 Tribes near Aden, 

^ STRAN, H. B., M. A., The Great Sahara 
anderings. South of the Atlas Mountains 
^ "«vo, 1860, 1. • 

NfBIJLL, Christie, Dr., in Madras 
^.terary Society’s Journal. 

‘‘ONER’S Embassy to Thibet. 

GEDIE, Rev. Dr., Ruined Cities of the 

5^ERW00D, W. E., in Mad. Ex. J. Rep. 
VEBSAL Review. 


URE’S Dictionary of Arts. 

UTTAR A Rama Cheritra. 

VALENTIA’S, Lord, Voyages and Travels. 

VALBEZEN, E., de les Anglais et 1’ Inde, 

8 VO, 1857, 1. 

VALENTIN’S Voyages and ^ Travels to 
India, Ceylon, &c., 4to, 1809, 3. 

VALENTYNE’S Beschryving Van Chor- 
mandel, Pegu, Arrakan, &c,, Description 
of Hindostau, Ceylon, Japan, &c., folio, 
1726, 6. 

VALIKIIANOF, Captain. 

VALMONT de Bomares, Hist. Natnrellc. 

VAMBERY’S Sketches of Central Asia. 

VAN Spreewenberg, M., A. F., in Jour. 
Ind. Arch. 

VEGETABLE Substances, used for Food 
of Man, 12mo, 1832, 1. 

VENIKOF, M. 

VIGNE’S, A., visit to Cabul, Ghuzni and 
Affghanistan, 8vo, 1840, 1. 

Do. Travels. 

Do. A personal Narrative. 

Do. Kashmir, 1842, 2. 

VINCENT’S, Dr., Translation. 

VISHNU Purana. 

VIVIAN, Hon’ble C. 

VOIGT’S, J, O., Hortus Suburbanus Cai- 
cuttensis, 8vo, 1845, 1. 

VON Strahlenberg. 

VOYAGE of the Dourga in Journ. Indian 
Archipelago. 

VOYAGES of the Adventure and Beagle. 

VOYAGES of the Meeander in J. I. Arch. 

VOYSEY’S, Dr., Private Journal. 

WADE, Thomas Francis, Chinese Army ; 
by, 8 vo, 1851. 

WALLER, Rev. Horace, 

WALKER, Dr., in Madras Journ. Lit. and 
Science. 

WALKER, Lt.-Col. J. T. R. G., Tables of^ 
Heights in N. W. Provinces of Bengal, 
Roorkee, 8vo, 1866, 1. 

Do, Sindh, Panjab, N. W. Provinces 
and Central India, Calcutta, 8vo, 1863, 1. 

WALL, P. W., Report on a reputed Coal 
formation at Kotah, Pamph. 1. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russel, Malay Archi- 
pelago, 8 VO, 1869, 2. 

Do. in Jour. Asia. Socy. of Bengal. 

Do. Journal, Indian Archipelago. 

WALLICH, Dr., oil the Timber Trees of 
India. 

J)o. Plantae Asiat. Rar. 

WALTON’S Philippine Islands, 8vo, 1821,1. 

Do. State. 

, Do. Preliminary Discourse, 

WANDERINGS in the Land of Ham, by a 
Daughter of Japhet, 12rao, 1858, 1. 

WANDERING’S of a Pilgrim. 
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XVAIID on the History and Literature of the 
Hindoos, 5th Edition, 

Do. Introduction to the above. 

Do. Views of the Hindoos. 
waring, Edward J., Bazar Medicines, 
Travancore, 12mo, 1860, 1. 
Do. Manual of Therapeutics. 
WARREN’S, Capt. E., Kala Sauklita. 
WATHEN’S, tJames, Voyages to Madras, 
China, &c., 4to, 1814, 1, 

WATSON, Mr. P. 

WATSON, J. F., and Kaye, J. W., People 
pf India. 

WEBER’S, Ancient India, London, 1857. 
WEIGHTS and Measures, Jervis on India, 
8 vo, 1836, 1. 

WPwLLER, Lieutenant, in Jour. Beng. As. 
Society. 

WELLSTED’S, Lieut., Memoir on the Coast 
North of Aden. 

Do. Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1838,2. 
WEST, on Sir Charles Wood’s Administration. 
WESTWOOD, Esq., f. l. s., J. O., on 
Entomology of the Himalayas quoted in 
Hoyle’s Himalaya Illustration in Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal. 

WHITE’S Voyage to Cochin-China, 8vo, 
1824,1.' 

WHEELER, Mr. J. T-, in Calcutta Review. 
Do. Cotton Hand-book of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Do. Hand-book to the Madras Records. 
Do. History of India from the Earliest 
Ages, Vol. i. The Vedic Period and 
the Muhabharata, 8vo, 1671, 

Do. Historical Review of Orme’s Hin- 
doostan. 

Do. Madras in the Olden Time, 3 Vols. 
Do. Ramayana. 

W1GHT, Drs., Robert, and Cleghorn, Madras 
Ex. Jury Report of 1855. 

WIGHT, on the Timber Trees of the Madras 
Presidency, in M. E. J, R. 

Do. leones Plantarum. 

Do. Contributions to the Botany of 
India, 8vo, 1834, 1. 

Do. and Arnott’s Prodomua Floras Pen- 
insulao Orientalis India?, with In¬ 
dex, 8vo, 1834, 1. 

Do. Illustrations pf Indian Botany,* 4to,-I 
1841. 

Do. Illustrations of Indian Botany, 
principally of the Southern parts ol 'the 
Peninsula in 3 parts, 4to, 1831. , * | 

WILFORD, Mr. / —*- 

WILKS’ Historical Sketches of Southern 
India, in an attempt to trace the history 
of MysWe, from the origin of the Hindu 
Government of that state to the extinc¬ 
tion of the Mahomedan Dynasty in 1799, 
2 royal octavo Vols., cloth, with n^aps, 


WILKS’ Mysore. j 

WILLIAMS’ Cruise of the Pearl. 
WILLIAMS’, Monier, Nalopnkhyanam, f 
of Naln, an Episode of the Mahabhr 
The Metrical Translation by the 
Rev. Henry Hart Milman, Sanscrit 
English, 8 VO, 1860, 1. 

Do. Story of Nala. 

WILLIAMS’ Middle Kingdom, 12n 
1848, 2. 

Do. Ancient Asia, 8vo, 1829, 1. 

WILLIAMSON’S, Rev. A., Journey in North 
China. 

WILSON, Horace Ilayman, Glossary of 
Indian Terms, London, 4to, 1855, 1. 
Do. Religious practices and opinions of^ 

the Hindoos. 

Do. of Rost Ediluu. 

Do. Vishnu Purana. 

Do. Mackenzie Collections, a Descrip¬ 

tive Catalogue of thei Oriental 
Man user ipt*^, 8vo, 1828. 

Do. Specimens of the Hindoo Theatre, 

8 VO, 1827, 3. 

Do. Works, vols. 3 & 4, 8vo, 1864, 3. 

WILSON, Rev. John, d.d., Landsof the Bible. 
Do. Rev. John, d. d., India Three 
Thousand years ago, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
WILSON, The Right Rev. D., Bishop of 
Calcutta, Life of, by the Rev. Joseph 
Bateman, 8vo, 1860, 2. 

WINTER'S Six Months in British Bprmah, 
8 vo, 1858, 1. 

WINSLOW’S Tamil Dictionary. 

WISE’S Hindoo Medicine. 

WOLFF’S .Researches and Missionary La- 
ours. 

WOLFF’S, Dr., Mission to Bokhara, 8vo 
1845, 2. 

WOODWARD’S Recent and Fossil Shell# 
WOOD’S Personal Narrative of a journey* 
the source of the Ox us. 

WOOD, Sir Charles, Administration <>4 
Indian Affairs, from 1859 to 1866 
by Algernon West. 

WORLD in the East, British. 

WRIGHT’S Early Christianity in Arabia, 
8 vo, 1855, 1. 

XENOPHON’S Anabasis. .' 

YARRELL’S History of British Fishes. % 
YOUNG, J. A. and W. Christopher, I. 

in Bombay Geog. Trans., 1836, 1838. y 
YULE’S, Colonel Henry> Cathay and ihe 
way thither ; being a collection of MedlO*' 
val Notices of Chipa, 8yo, 1866, 2. 

Do. Embassy tb Ava. 

YVAN’S Inside Canton, 12mo, 1858,1 • ' 

ZOOLOGICAL Speiety of Loudon Poceed 
iDgs of the, 

ZULLINGBR, on Limbok in Journal q|" 
Indian Archipelago. 



THE SECOND EDITION. 

OP THE 

CYCLOPiEDIA OF INDIA AND OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC, PRODUCTS 
OF THE MINERAL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
KINGDOMS, USEFUL ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

EDITED BY 

EmYARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E., CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL 
GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, VIENNA, FELLOW OF THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY, 

INSPECTOR GENERAL OF HOSPITALS, MADRAS MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The first edition with its two supplements had 4,300 pages with 29,870 names or artict^S* 
The seeond edition in five volumes contains 5,814 pages with about 60,000 headings. 
Madras, 1st May 1873. 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council^ Madras^ 18iA JunCy No. S12 of 1857. 

** The work offers*to supply much useful information and is, in the opinion of Goverta* 
ment, worthy of eucouragemcMit.’’ 

Madras Journal of Literature and SciencCy of the Madras Literary Society 
and Aiixiliary Royal Asiatic Sodetj/y 314, New Ser.y VoL i/, No. VI. 

Old Sedesy Vol. XV Illy No. 43. 

“ The Library of the Society has been furnished by Government with a copy of the 
Cyclopaedia of India and Eastern Asia, by Edward Balfour, L. R. c. s. E., Surgeon, Madras 
Army. ♦ * # 

** Thero is no question but that his long residence in India, his scientific researches 
his very variety of duties eminently fit him for a work of this character, which, however 
Tfect and incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility and prove a valuable aid to 
rs.” 


The AthcncBum, Mad^asy Thursdayy April Isty 1858, 

Balfour’s Cyclopaedia.—This is unquestionably one of the most important works that 
'Rve hitherto been publisljed in India. * * * Few men in India are more likely to do justice 
to such an underlaking. ♦ ♦ * 

Calcutta Reviewy Vol. XXXy March 1868, No. LIX. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that concealed in the soil of India, there are treasures 
r thousand-fold more precious than all the gold and diamonds her mines have hitherto 
s ^.jplied, * ^ and the man who effectually aids in developing these treasures must be 

considered a benefactor to our race. Now, such a benefactor, the labonous and accomplished 
compiler of the work before us; must be ackuoviedged by all to be * page 33. 

We believe it to be the first work of the kind in India and the projecting of it must have 
’ ''en the result of a happy thought,*’ p. 36. * * Mr, Balfour’s ofiScial connection with 
' W placed him in the very focus of information on all points relating to the pi*odltct8| the 
ts and Manufactures of India.” (p. 37.) ^ . 

^ ^ The work nniay be considered a national one. (p. 43.) 

, This Cyclopcedia, collecting, as it does into one convenient repository^ the taried inforsoK 
on scattered piece-meal over a thousand works I (p« 51.) 



■ 

But we must take leave of Mr. Balfour and bis work, and in ^^ing flo^e would ten 
liirn our hearty thanks for the abundant information he has provided uifaj;^ express at 
same time our sense *of the deep obligations under which he has laid the public, (p. 65.) 

Bombay Standard^ Saturday^ May Isi, 1858. 

* # ♦ Madras took up a similar set of subjects long after Bombay, but the benig 

entrusted the work to individual hands, and the results are before the world. A mus 
crowded by tens of thousands monthly has nearly now for four years been open. The M 
people have had, if we mistake not, three splendid exhibitions. The greatest of 
triumphs is now before us in a work we casually mentioned about a month ago. “ Ball 
Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia,” * * it is a wonderful raonua 

to the talent, learning and industry of Dr. Balfour. * * 

The Morning Post, Tendon, June 2\st, 1858. 

Dr. Edward Balfour’s Encyclopaedia of Indian Products * * is a work of great a 

and infinite labour * * aflords an amount^of information on Indian Products hit’ 

unknown. * ♦ 

The Indian Field, Calcutta, Saturday, September \^th, 1858. 

^ * A Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, treating on the produc 
of the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal E^ingdoms, useful Arts and Manufactures, under tl 
editorship of Dr. Edward Balfour of the Madras Medical Establishment. A work like tin 
has long been a desideratum, * * * Dr. Balfour having undertaken if, and eavried 
through the press has laid many under obligation in various walks of life ; for, wljen we 
known, it cannot fail to be appreciated by the botanist, the zoologist, merchant, manufacture, 
agriculturist and the student of science, all of whom will be glad to resort to its pages for th 
amount of reliable information it affords on the multifarious subjects included therein. 
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